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'Ye'vc  left  a  glimmer  still  to  cheer  the  Man — tlie  Arrtifex! 
That  holds,  in  spite  o'  knock  and  scale,  o'  friction,  i<.'aste  an'  slip, 
An'  by  that  light — nozv,  mark  my  word — zve'll  build  the  Perfect  Ship." 


— Kipling. 


"VJ'ODERX  industry  has  developed  to  such 
■"-  proportions  that  personal  interest  fre- 
quently seems  lost  in  hug-e  quantity  produc- 
tion. True  in  many  cases  as  this  may  be,  it 
can  never  be  so  in  the  shipyard.  From  the 
time  the  first  rough  sketches  are  laid  out  on 
the  designer's  board,  every  step  in  the  devel- 


opment of  design,  construction  and  fitting  of  a 
modern  vessel  is  most  jealously  guarded  b\"  ex- 
perienced specialists. 

Each  is  zealous  to  insure  the  perfection  of  the 
work  which  must  be  so  carefully  completed  to 
build  the  Perfect  Ship. 


New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation 


NEW  YORK,lsr.Y. 


CAM  DEN,  N.  a. 
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Mr.  Duke  versus  Mr.  Lasker 

UNDER  the  title  of  "a  statement  of  facts  relating 
to  the  seizure  of  the  Atlantic  -  Gulf  &  Pacific 
Steamship  Corporation's  fleet  by  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,"  W.  Bernard  Duke,  pres- 
ident of  that  bankrupt  company,  delivers  a  remarkable 
fusillade  at  Chairman  Lasker.  Mr.  Duke's  indictment 
of  the  board  is  not  necessarily  tantamount  to  a  verdict 
of  guilty  by  an  impartial  jury,  for  he  is  admittedly 
an  interested  and  aggrieved  person ;  but  his  charges 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  demand  a  comprehensive 
investigation,  which,  says  Mr.  Duke,  he  intends  to  re- 
quest of  Congress. 

Not  the  least  serious  of  the  charges  made  by  the 
pamphlet  is  one  that  had  been  heard  before  but  is 
now  brought  formally  in  writing:  that  the  board  (ap- 
parently through  the  chairman)  gave  written  assur- 
ance that  the  company  would  be  allowed  until  Sep- 
tember 1  to  buy  the  vessels  for  which  it  had  contract- 
ed long  before,  but  that,  in  spite  of  this  assurance, 
the  vessels  were  seized  without  warning  August  12. 
Other  statements  that  require  an  answer  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

Although  the  board  on  May  21,  1920,  had  accepted 
an  offer  of  the  A-G-P  for  vessels,  the  first  of  the 
steamers  was  not  delivered  until  August  10,  1920,  and 
the  last  not  until  February  28,  1921. 

The  board  in  late  1921  decided  to  "deal  with  each 
individual  enterprise  separately  and  privately,"  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  company  had  made  its  orig- 
inal offer  for  the  purchase  of  vessels  on  the  under- 
standing "that  should  tonnage  prices  be  reduced,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  plans,  this  company  will  be  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  such  reduced  prices  in  the  afore- 
said purchases."  As  a  result  of  this  policy,  the  A-G-P 
was  advised  by  Vice-President  Kimball  of  the  Emerg- 
ency Fleet  Corporation  that  the  price  of  its  vessels 
had  been  decided  upon,  but  Mr.  Kimball  declined  to 
state  whether  the  price  was  as  low  as  that  of  similar 
vessels  being  sold  to  competitors.  He  did  say  that  the 
fleet  would  be  sold  for  "a  sum  near  $2,000,000";  but 
both  he  and  Mr.  Lasker  refused  to  set  forth  a  definite 
price  in  writing. 

In  the  face  of  these  handicaps,  the  A-G-P  succeeded 
in  interesting  a  "prominent  shipping  firm  of  New  York, 
who  agreed  to  furnish  the  needed  working  capital," 
but  Mr.  Love  told  representatives  of  this  company  to 
"stay  off." 

Then  followed  the  seizure  of  the  fleet  and  the  con- 
sequent bankruptcy  of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Duke,  as  the  foregoing  summary  indicates, 
blames  a  dilatory  policy  of  the  board  for  the  corpo- 
ration's failure  to  make  payments  promptly.  The  fol- 
lowing quotation  amplifies  his  attitude  in  more  detail : 


"For  a  year  this  company  had  been  in  negotiation, 
seeking  to  get  the  board  to  name  a  price.  During  this 
year  the  board  in  writing  and  verbally  had  urged  us 
to  keep  the  matter  in  abeyance,  and  no  installments 
were  paid  or  expected  to  be  paid.  The  price  of  our 
ships  has  never  yet  been  named  to  us."  Here,  it  ap- 
pears, is  the  weakness  of  Mr.  Duke's  position.  Sound 
financing  would  have  required  that  his  company  make 
payments  on  account,  even  though  it  could  not  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  its  indebtedness.  If,  as  Mr.  Duke 
says,  the  Atlantic-Gulf  &  Pacific  "ranked  third  in  the 
amount  of  tonnage  carried  through  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal," why  did  it  not  employ  part  of  the  proceeds  of 
this  large  business  to  reduce  its  debt  to  the  board? 
Until  such  questions  as  these  are  answered  satisfac- 
torily, the  company  labors  under  a  decided  disadvan- 
tage in  proving  all  its  case  against  Mr.  Lasker.  But 
Mr.  Duke's  charges  unquestionably  warrant  a  com- 
plete investigation. 


American  Mail  Payments 

IN  an  article  entitled  "American  Ocean  Mails,"  pub- 
lished in  Commerce  Reports,  Eugene  T.  Chamber- 
lain shows  that  the  United  States  government  is 
doing  its  bit  to  encourage  American  shipping 
through  the  medium  of  payments  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  mails.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1922,  American  steamships  on  the  Atlantic  received 
$2,084,099  as  against  $1,268,239  paid  foreign  vessels; 
and  on  the  Pacific  payments  were  $744,741  to  Ameri- 
cans and  $163,633  to  foreigners.  Whatever  the  policy 
of  Washington  has  been  in  the  past,  the  present  policy 
does  appear  to  be  highly  praiseworthy,  especially  when 
one  considers  that  on  the  Atlantic  the  express  liners 
are  largely  under  foreign  flags.  In  spite  of  this  fact, 
the  Cunard  and  White  Star  received  only  about  $270,- 
000  each,  whereas  the  United  States  Lines  were  paid 
$1,036,149.  If  this  result  was  accomplished  without 
detriment  to  the  mail  service,  as  it  presumably  was, 
the  showing  is  all  the  more  commendable. 

On  the  Pacific  the  Admiral  Line  leads  with  the 
large  sum  of  $396,543.  Next  comes  the  Oceanic  Steam- 
ship Company  with  $186,384,  which  was  paid  as  sub- 
vention under  the  Ocean  Mail  Act  of  1891,  and  the 
largest  payment  to  a  foreign  line  was  that  to  the  Un- 
ion Steamship  Company,  or  $56,698. 

In  miscellaneous  services  American  vessels  received 
$1,022,622  and  foreign  $209,655. 

But  these  figures,  heartening  though  they  be,  should 
not  blind  one  to  the  necessity  of  providing  adequate 
appropriations  for  such  services  as  that  of  the  Ocean- 
ic, which  cannot  operate  under  the  Ocean  Mail  Act  or 
the  proposed  subsidy.  It  provides  an  important  mail 
service,  for  which   it  should  receive   a  just  payment. 
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More  Majesties? 

A  STATEMENT  issued  by  the  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  on  the  docking  of  the  Majestic 
at  Boston  concludes  with  this  paragraph:  "Bos- 
ton was  chosen  for  the  docking  of  the  giant 
ship  because  there  is  no  other  dock  in  America  and 
none  in  Great  Britain  large  enough  to  hold  her,  with 
her  length  of  956  feet  and  breadth  of  100  feet."  Al- 
though this  statement  may  not  be  strictly  accurate,  it 
does  serve  to  emphasize  the  great  difficulty  of  hand- 
ling vessels  of  the  Majestic's  class,  a  difficulty  of  which 
the  country  heard  a  good  deal  when  preparations  were 
being  made  to  take  the  Leviathan  to  Newport  News  for 
reconditioning. 

Two  years  ago  Major  General  W.  M.  Black,  U.  S.  A., 
retired,  used  the  following  language  in  an  address  at 
Baltimore: 

"There  are  only  forty-eight  ports  of  importance  in 
the  world  which  can  be  entered  by  ships  drawing  40 
feet  and  over;  of  these  there  are  only  twenty-three 
which  have  depths  alongside  their  wharves  sufficient 
to  accommodate  such  large  vessels,  and  of  these  five 
can  be  entered  only  at  high  water.  Of  the  twenty- 
three,  fifteen  are  reached  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
(seven  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  eight  in  Europe) ; 
seven  are  reached  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  (four  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  one  in  Australia,  one  in  Tasma- 
nia and  one  in  the  Straits  Settlements) ;  one  is  on 
the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

"The  number  in  addition  usable  for  vessels  drawing 
35  feet  is  fifty-nine;  of  these  eighteen  are  harbors 
which  can  be  entered  only  at  high  tide;  and  only  twen- 
ty-four of  the  fifty-nine  have  wharf  accommodations, 
of  which  eleven  are  tidal." 

These  facts  should  be  considered  in  connection  with 
any  proposal  to  construct  more  Leviathans  and  Ma- 
jesties. 


The  I.  C.  C.  Decisions 

THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  done 
the  expected.  As  Examiner  Disque  recommended, 
it  has  denied  to  the  transcontinental  railroads 
relief  from  the  Fourth  Section,  Transportation 
Act,  or,  in  other  words,  declines  to  permit  them  to 
make  lower  westbound  rates  to  Pacific  Coast  terminals 
unless  they  at  the  same  time  reduce  intermediate  rates. 
This  is  another  victory  for  intermountain  interests  in 
their  long  struggle;  it  is  also  a  triumph  of  no  little 
consequence  to  the  intercoastal  steamship  lines. 

Examiner  Bisque's  report  was  summarized  in  the 
July  number  of  Pacific  Marine  Review,  so  that  it 
scarcely  is  necessary  to  go  into  the  situation  in  detail. 
This  much  may  be  emphasized,  however:  the  commis- 
sion concedes  the  right  of  the  railroads  to  reduce 
transcontinental  rates  in  order  to  meet  water  compe- 
tition, provided  that  reductions  are  made  to  interme- 
diate points  and  that  all  rates  are  high  enough  to  be 
"reasonably  compensatory."  The  meaning  of  this  is 
that  the  railroads  still  can  go  before  the  commission 
with  requests  for  Fourth  Section  relief,  so  that  their 
defeat  cannot  be  safely  regarded  as  decisive.  But  they 
evidently  are  prevented  from  employing  any  great  part 
of  their  profits  on  interior  business  to  fight  inter- 
coastal  shipping. 


In  another  decision  the  commission  denies  an  appli- 
cation for  lower  rates  on  wool  moving  eastbound.  One 
paragraph  of  this  latter  decision  employs  significant 
language: 

"The  rail  lines  move  empties  westbound  in  large 
numbers  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  handle  the  east- 
bound  lumber,  canned  salmon,  etc.,"  says  the  commis- 
sion. "To  California  the  traffic  eastbound  and  west- 
bound is  more  evenly  balanced.  It  is  apparent,  there- 
fore, that  any  additional  traffic  that  would  be  devel- 
oped by  the  proposed  rates  would  require  the  haulage 
of  more  empties  from  the  East  and  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether,  in  view  of  this  additional  empty  haul 
and  the  comparatively  light  loading,  there  could  be 
much,  if  any,  profit  over  and  above  the  out-of-pocket 
costs  in  the  proposed  rates.  The  westbound  empty  car 
movement  is  given  by  the  rail  lines  as  a  reason  why 
their  westbound  applications  should  be  granted;  it 
may  constitute  a  reason  for  not  granting  the  east- 
bound  applications." 


American  Motorships 

DATA  contained  in  the  report  of  Lloyd's  Register 
of  Shipping  for  1921-1922  and  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  for  Novem-- 
ber-December  show  how  far  the  United  States 
is  lagging  behind  the  remainder  of  the  world  in  the 
construction  of  motorships.  In  July,  1922,  Lloyd's  re- 
corded 1620  motor  vessels  of  1,542,160  gross  tons, 
which  is  a  truly  remarkable  growth  from  the  modest 
aggregates  of  297  vessels  and  234,287  gross  tons  of 
July,  1914,  and  represents  an  increase  of  more  than 
100  per  cent  in  tonnage  over  the  total  of  July,  1919 
Such  figures  as  these  prove  that  some  nations  of  the 
world  are  exceedingly  interested  in  the  motorship. 

But  the  United  States  is  not  one  of  those  countries. 
The  Bulletin  of  the  American  Bureau  lists  only  51 
motor  vessels  of  134,774  gross  tons  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  It  is  quite  true  that  all  of  these  vessels  ex- 
ceed 1000  gross  tons,  whereas  Lloyd's  figures  include 
vessels  in  excess  of  100  tons,  so  that  the  relative  stand- 
ing of  the  United  States  cannot  be  precisely  stated; 
but  on  the  other  hand  this  country  has  employed  the 
oil  engine  for  auxiliary  power  to  a  great  degree,  with 
the  result  that  America's  position  as  owner  of  full- 
powered  steel  ocean-going  motorships  probably  is  even 
worse  than  a  comparison  of  totals  would  indicate. 
If  15  auxiliary  vessels  of  26,519  gross  tons  and  18 
wood  and  iron  full-powered  vessels  of  42,766  be  omit- 
ted from  the  American  totals,  the  remainder,  18  full- 
powered  steel  vessels  of  65,489  gross  tons,  may  be 
taken  as  a  rough  statement  of  the  size  of  our  first- 
class  motor  fleet. 

Of  these  vessels  only  four,  William  Penn,  Califor- 
nian,  Missourian  and  Cubore,  exceed  6000  gross  tons. 
The  Cubore,  in  common  with  the  smaller  motor  tank- 
ers of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California  and  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company,  is  not  engaged  in  general  trade, 
so  that,  to  put  it  briefly,  the  United  States  is  repre- 
sented in  overseas  trade  with  just  three  motorships. 
Diesel  engineers  have  almost  a  virgin  field  in  the 
United  States;  but  they  evidently  face  quite  a  prob- 
lem in  converting  shipowners. 
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More  Refrigerator  Plans 

ONCE  again  plans  are  announced  for  organizing 
an  intercoastal  refrigerator  service.  This  time 
it  is  the  Motorship  Service  Corporation,  articles 
of  incorporation  of  which  were  filed  in  Sacra- 
mento, California,  December  12.  The  company  pro- 
poses, according  to  statements  credited  to  some  of  its 
officials  by  the  daily  newspapers,  to  employ  twelve 
9400-ton  motorships,  each  having  refrigerated  space 
for  5600  tons  of  cargo,  which  would  be  placed  in  op- 
eration during  the  summer  of  1923.  The  one  imme- 
diate obstacle  to  the  consummation  of  this  plan  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  not  twelve  9400-ton  motorships 
under  the  American  flag.  But  it  may  be  that  the  com- 
pany's intention  is  to  build,  or  at  least  to  convert  exist- 
ing steamships,  either  of  which  would  be  quite  im- 
portant news  to  shipbuilders  and  manufacturers  of 
diesel  engines. 

If  the  company  really  means  business  (and  the  only 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  does  is  such  ill-advised  pub- 
licity as  that  relating  to  the  employment  of  twelve 
9400-ton  motorships),  the  success  of  its  attempt  will 
be  watched  with  the  keenest  interest.  No  refrigerator 
service  of  any  great  consequence  exists  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards  of  the  United  States 
today,  despite  the  evident  need  of  something  to  relieve 
an  almost  intolerable  rail  situation.  This  lack  may, 
at  first  blush,  appear  strange,  for  certainly  the  com- 
panies engaged  in  the  intercoastal  trade  cannot  be 
accused  of  backwardness.  But  many  of  the  older 
steamship  operators,  who  are  joined  by  those  men  who 
went  to  shipping  from  the  railroads,  are  inclined  to 
regard  the  transportation  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables as  overland  business  pure  and  simple,  because 
the  problems  of  marketing  would  become  immensely 
complicated  if  large  cargoes  were  laid  down  at  any 
port  of  the  Atlantic.  That  probably  is  sufficient  reason 
why  the  steamship  lines  have  done  nothing.  It  is  note- 
worthy, too,  that  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change likewise  has  moved  not  at  all,  although  fruit 
growers  have  suffered  severely  during  the  last  two 
years  and  probably  have  little  enough  money  to  spare 
for  an  ambitious  refrigerator  steamship  line.  For 
these  reasons,  the  movements  of  the  new  corporation 
will  be  of  more  than  usual  interest. 


Shipping  Board  Losses 

IN   a   statement   issued   to  the   press    in    November, 
Chairman  Lasker  of  the   Shipping  Board   argued 
at  length  in  behalf  of  a  subsidy.    The  gist  of  his 
argument,  however,  may  be  compressed  within   a 
short    compass.     The    following    quotations    are    com- 
mended to  the  thoughtful   consideration   of  the   ship- 
ping public: 

"Freight  rates  are  demoralized  as  never  before.  In 
August  and  September  of  1921  and  1922  the  Shipping 
Board  carried  freights  each  month  averaging  approxi- 
mately 1,000,000  tons.  The  average  revenue  per  ton 
in  August,  1921,  was  $10.19,  in  August,  1922,  $6.68. 
The  average  per  ton  in  September,  1921,  was  $1274; 
in  September,  1922,  $5.45.  .  .  .  The  equal  tonnage 
carried  in  August  of  last  year  was  carried  in  238 
ships,  while  this  year  it  was  carried  in  140  ships; 
the  equal  amount  of  tonnage  carried  in  September  of 


last  year  was  carried  in  159  ships,  whereas  this  year 
it  was  carried  in  128  ships.  ...  In  the  face  of 
the  decrease  in  world  carriage,  freight  rates  for  the 
last  six  months  averaged  30  per  cent  under  last  year. 
In  spite  of  those  decreased  freight  rates  on  the  same 
amount  of  tonnage  carried,  the  Shipping  Board's  loss 
was  a  little  less  than  last  year.  .  .  .  During  the 
last  six  months  the  present  board  lost  approximately 
as  much  money  as  it  did  in  the  same  period  last  year. 
While  the  freight  carried  was  only  100,000  tons  less 
the  gross  income  this  six  months  for  that  approxi- 
mately same  amount  of  freight  decreased  $30,000,000. 
In  that  same  period,  because  the  government  started 
many  new  passenger  lines,  passenger  income  was  in- 
creased $7,000,000,  though  tanker  operations  decreased 
by  $4,000,000.  So  that  probably  in  the  six  months  just 
ended  as  against  the  same  six  months,  of  last  year, 
the  board,  in  actual  efficiencies  in  operations  alone, 
saved  $27,000,000  to  the  taxpayers  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  lost." 

There  is  no  gainsaying  that  the  present  Shipping 
Board  has  effected  marked  economies.  But  the  ques- 
tion remains  whether  it  has  not  reached  rock-bottom; 
whether,  in  short,  it  will  be  able  to  make  any  further 
savings  unless  ocean  shipping  shows  a  miraculous  im- 
provement. The  whole  situation,  perplexing  as  it  may 
be,  does  show  one  clear  line;  the  need  of  a  subsidy  to 
get  the  government  out  of  shipping. 


Robert  and  Andrew  Again 

ENCOMPASSED  in  proposals  of  further  amend- 
ments to  the  Seamen's  Act  by  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette  is  the  advocacy  of  "continuous  discharge 
books"  for  all  American  unlicensed  seamen.  Stip- 
ulated in  the  text  of  the  proposed  amendment  is  the 
confinement  of  discharge  data  to  a  recitation  of  "only 
the  nationality,  age,  personal  description  and  signa- 
ture of  the  owner,"  and  thus  nullifying  the  present 
practice  of  recording  a  statement  of  character. 

Senator  La  Follette  proposes  that  the  provision  of 
the  act  permitting  a  seaman  to  demand  one-half  of 
wages  due  him  upon  arrival  in  port  be  amended  to 
limit  the  demand  for  salary  payment  to  once  every 
ten  days,  provided  the  vessel  touches  port  within  that 
time.  Revision  of  the  criminal  code  is  urged  so  that 
through  amendment  of  Section  292  discharged  or  paid 
off  seamen  from  foreign  ships  would  be  given  clear 
right  to  shore  privileges  in  any  American  port. 

A  sub-section  to  Section  4511  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes would  embrace  the  regulation  that  there  can  be 
no  signing  on  or  paying  off  on  a  vessel  unless  the  ship 
is  "directly  connected  to  the  shore  by  a  gangway." 
Thus  would  be  prevented  the  hiring  of  crews  in  cases 
of  strikes  and  delivery  of  the  men  to  a  ship  in  the 
stream. 

Another  outstanding  change  in  the  Seamen's  Act 
deals  with  "undermanning",  the  amendment  providing 
"that  any  vessel  touching  at  any  American  port  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  depart  on  any  foreign  voyage  un- 
less she  has  in  her  crew  an  equal  number  of  men  and 
of  equal  or  higher  rating  with  the  crew  which  she 
has  on  arrival." 

This  would  force  vessels  to  hire  new  members  of 
their  crews  in  American  ports  at  the  higher  wage 
scales  to  replace  those  who  have  deserted. 

Repeal  of  the  Shipping  Commissioners'  Act  of  1874. 


SIMPLIFIED  PRACTICE  AS  A  SERVICE  TO 
AMERICAN  SHIPPING 

By  RAY  M.  HUDSON 


YOUR  chairman  has  stated  the  purpose  of  this 
conference.  Let  me  supplement  his  remarks  by 
saying  there  is  nothing  in  what  I  have  to  offer 
as  Secretary  Hoover's  representative  that  sug- 
gests government  interference,  restriction,  regulation 
or  control.  You  all  know  the  secretary  is  a  firm  be- 
liever in  "less  government  in  business,  and  more  busi- 
ness in  government."  Mr.  Hoover's  major  interest  in 
this  meeting  (made  possible  through  the  good  offices 
of  Colonel  Simmons  and  the  American  Marine  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  he  is  president),  is  along  the  line 
of  waste-elimination;  and  it  is  entirely  from  that  an- 
gle that  I  will  present  this  message  from  my  chief 
regarding  "standardization  and  its  possibilities  for 
greater  usefulness  to  the  marine  field." 

A  few  weeks  ago,  during  a  trip  along  the  Philadel- 
phia waterfront,  I  saw  eight  warships,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  destroyers,  and  other  fighting  craft,  tied 
up  in  the  basin  of  the  League  Island  navy  yard.  A 
little  farther  along,  at  Hog  Island,  I  saw  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  cargo  carriers  anchored  row  upon 
row.  The  contrast  between  that  scene,  and  the  one  I 
saw  at  the  same  place  four  years  ago,  is  a  fit  subject 
for  a  master  in  the  art  of  graphic  description.  But 
being  an  engineer,  instead  of  a  novelist,  or  an  artist, 
I  could  only  make  inward  comment  on  the  great  change 
occurring,  in  so  short  a  time,  in  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  our  country.  Since  a  similar  picture  is  pos- 
sible in  several  of  our  harbors,  the  coincident  idleness 
of  both  those  great  fleets  is — or,  at  least,  should  be — 
a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  every  business  man  in 
America,  for  in  their  present  state  they  represent  a 
huge  economic  waste.  A  waste  that  is  not  measured 
in  terms  of  depreciation,  and  interest  on  the  tremen- 
dous investment  represented,  but,  instead,  is  measured 
in  the  ever-increasing  loss  of  the  useful  service,  they 
might  well  be  performing  in  the  promotion  and  pro- 
tection of  trade,  industry  and  transportation  of  these 
United  States.  The  crudest  evaluation  of  that  huge 
loss  should  challenge  us  all  to  more  concerted  action 
in  behalf  of  the  American  merchant  marine. 

Are  There  Avoidable  Wastes 

This  great  annual  Marine  Exposition,  which  we  are 
privileged  to  attend,  is  a  splendidly  organized  piece  of 
publicity,  which  will  accomplish  much  toward  arous- 
ing the  America  public,  not  only  to  a  better  apprecia- 
tion of  the  magnitude  of  the  shipping  industry,  but, 
more  than  that,  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  vital 
importance  of  a  successful  merchant  marine  as  a  fac- 
tor in  the  future  growth  and  prosperity  of  America. 
But  with  all  due  credit  for  this  mighty  effort,  which 
recognizes  that  "well-begun  is  half-done,"  there  is  yet 
a  vast  amount  of  work  to  be  done  within  the  industry 
itself,  before  the  people  will  believe  that  the  returns 
on  the  investment  will  warrant  their  co-operation  and 
support.  For  example,  what  opportunity  is  there  with- 
in the  industry  for  further  refinement  of  ocean  trans- 
portation? Are  there  any  avoidable  wastes  in  current 
construction,  operation  and  maintenance  practices?  If 
so,  to  what  extent  do  they  exist,  and  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  their  elimination  on  present  costs?  Are 
we  now  making  full  use  of  the  best  thought  and  expe- 
rience within  the  industry?     Is  it  possible  to  simplify 

•  Division  of  simplified  practice,  Department  of  Commerce.  Address 
delivered  at  a  conference  on  standardization  held  in  .New  Vork  City, 
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methods,  both  commercial  and  engineering,  beyond 
their  present  status,  and  if  so,  would  the  results  jus- 
tify the  effort  from  a  dollars  and  cents  standpoint? 

Unless  the  shipping  industry  is  totally  unlike  our 
many  other  industries,  there  is  in  it,  as  in  the  others, 
a  real  need  for  rigid  self-analysis,  and  a  careful  de- 
termination of  all  existing  uneconomical  practices 
which  add  cost,  but  which  do  not  increase  volume  of 
business  done,  or  enhance  the  quality  of  the  service 
rendered. 

Engineering  Councirs  Work 

When  Secretary  Hoover  was  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Engineering  Council,  he  directed  a  survey  of 
waste  in  industry.  Six  major  industries  were  carefully 
studied,  and  the  relative  waste,  considered  in  the  light 
of  the  best  practice  then  existing  in  the  industry, 
ranged  from  28  per  cent  in  the  metal  trades  to  64  per 
cent  in  the  men's  clothing  manufacturing,  or,  say,  an 
average  of  40  per  cent  of  all  effort  lost  or  spent  with- 
out a  tangible  or  definite  return.  As  a  result  of  this 
survey,  which  might  well  be  called  "the  alarm  clock 
of  American  industry,"  there  has  developed  a  wide- 
spread community  of  interest  in  the  general  problems 
of  increasing  production,  securing  a  more  sensible  dis- 
tribution of  demand  throughout  the  year,  improvement 
of  organization  and  executive  control,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  standardization  to  products 
to  materials,  to  the  equipment  and  also  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  labor  by  which  these  are  produced. 

All  of  this  effort  is  predicated  on  the  belief  that 
concerted  action  toward  the  elimination  of  waste  will 
lower  costs,  broaden  markets,  and  yet  maintain  the 
high  standards  of  American  living,  through  providing 
a  fuller  measure  of  this  world's  goods  for  the  same 
expenditure  we  now  make. 

Simplified  Practice  Division  Formed 
The  secretary  has  organized  our  division  of  sim- 
plified practice  to  assist  the  industries  in  the  solution 
of  their  problems  of  this  nature,  believing  that  the 
facilities,  the  moral  weight  and  the  prestige  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  will  facilitate  constructive 
action.  It  is  not  our  thought,  or  purpose,  to  pose  as 
experts  in  any  field- — the  only  experts  we  know  are 
those  we  find  in  the  particular  field  under  considera- 
tion. Those  of  you  who  heard  the  paper  on  "Stand- 
ardization" by  Mr.  E.  H.  Rigg  before  the  Society  of 
Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers,  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  a  real  expert  in  the  matter.  His  sum- 
mary of  the  standardizations  already  achieved  and  prac- 
tised within  the  industry  shows  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion in  a  comprehensive  manner.  We  fully  agree  with 
him  that  the  question  before  us  today  is  not  one  of 
the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  principle,  but  rather  a  ques- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  it  can  be,  and  will  be,  ap- 
plied by  you  all.  In  reviewing  the  membership  of  the 
American  Marine  Association,  we  find  there  are  many 
firms  who  are  members  of  trade  associations  now  car- 
rying on  definite  simplification  programs  for  the  good 
of  the  industry  they  represent.  Our  division  is  par- 
ticipating in  the  work,  and  can  point  to  simplifications 
achieved  in  two  major  fields,  surveys  for  possible  elim- 
inations of  excessive  and  unnecessary  sizes  and  vari- 
eties going  on  in  sixteen  other  fields,  and  contacts  with 
nearly  a  hundred  other  industries  that  believe  that 
simplified  practice  offers  them  advantages  and  benefits, 
well  worth  obtaining. 
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Now  just  what  is  "simplification"?  Let  me  state  it 
in  Secretary  Hoover's  own  words: 

"It  is  certain  that  there  are  a  great  many  articles 
of  every  day  use  in  which  the  manufacturer  would  be 
glad  to  undertake  some  co-operation  in  standardiza- 
tion, from  which  the  saving  in  national  effort  would 
be  interpreted,  not  into  millions,  but  into  billions  of 
dollars!  This  does  not  mean  that  we  stamp  the  in- 
dividuality out  of  manufacture,  or  invention,  or  deco- 
ration; it  means  basic  sizes  to  common  and  every- 
day things." 

Results  of  Co-operation 

Just  think  for  a  moment,  gentlemen,  what  would  be 
the  result  of  such  a  co-operative  effort  among  all  the 
elements  of  the  shipping  industry  here  represented. 
Suppose  that  in  the  many  items  used  in  ship  construc- 
tion there  existed  a  much  greater  degree  of  standard- 
ization than  now  prevails.  Is  it  not  conceivable  that 
construction  costs  would  be  lowered  considerably?  The 
manufacturers  of  equipment,  parts  and  fittings  would 
be  enabled  to  work  more  along  the  lines  of  mass-pro- 
duction than  the  present  system  of  highly  individual, 
specialized,  construction  permits.  As  a  consequence, 
shipbuilders  would  have  a  greater  flexibility  of  supply, 
a  lower  purchasing  cost;  and  would  further  benefit 
through  lessened  assembling  or  installation  costs,  as 
well  as  in  a  shortening  of  the  total  period  between  the 
final  authorization  of  the  plans  and  the  delivery  of 
the  completed  vessel. 

Greater  standardization,  made  possible  through  sim- 
plification, also  means  lower  maintenance  costs,  for 
standardized  parts  are  not  only  more  readily  procur- 
able and  more  quickly  interchanged  for  worn  or  broken 
parts,  but  their  use  means  large  direct  savings,  and 
even  greater  indirect  savings,  due  to  the  consequent 
reduction  of  idleness  or  "stand-by"  charges. 
Railroads  Began  Early 

Standardization  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  very  impor- 
tant element  in  reducing  the  cost  of  transportation. 
Back  in  1867,  when  railroading  in  America  was  yet  in 
the  early  stages  of  development,  a  group  of  far-sight- 
ed, practical-minded  men  formed  the  Master  Car  Build- 
ers' Association  for  the  "advancement  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  construction,  maintenance  and  service 
of  railroad  cars  and  parts  thereof."  Another  object 
of  the  association  was  "to  provide  an  organization 
through  which  the  members  and  the  companies  they 
represented  could  agree  upon  joint  action  to  bring 
about  uniformity  and  interchangeability  in  the  parts 
of  railroad  cars."  Today  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation, which  absorbed  the  Master  Car  Builders'  As- 
sociation, publishes  a  "Manual  of  Standards  and  Rec- 
ommended Practice"  covering  specifications  for  mate- 
rials, fundamentals  and  details  of  car  construction, 
inspection  and  test  methods,  and  a  long  list  of  other 
pertinent  subjects. 

The  automotive  industry  was  also  quick  to  appre- 
ciate the  need  and  value  of  standards,  and  today  the 
standard  handbook  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  En- 
gineers is  used  by  nearly  every  draftsman  and  de- 
signer in  the  industry. 

The  motorboat  industry  has  been  directing  its  efforts 
for  some  time  past  toward  producing  standard  boats 
in  large  quantities.  It  is  now  possible  for  dealers  and 
others  in  almost  any  part  of  the  world  to  secure  relia- 
ble, well-built  runabouts,  cruisers,  fishing  and  work 
boats,  dories  and  house  boats,  in  any  desired  number, 
with  a  wide  range  of  sizes  and  power  plants  at  attrac- 
tive prices  and  without  delay  in  delivery. 

By  standardizing  its  product  and  the  components 
thereof,  the  industry  has  simplified  the  buying  of  spare 
parts  and  also  the  installation  of  different  engines  in 


the  same  size  and  type  of  hull.  Not  only  that,  but 
further  study  is  being  given  to  the  interchangeability 
of  marine  hardware. 

Same  Opportunity  Exists 

Is  it  not  logical  to  assume  that  there  exists  similar 
opportunity  for  greater  application  of  simplified  prac- 
tice in  the  design,  construction  and  maintenance  of 
the  larger  vessels?  In  our  correspondence  with  sev- 
eral of  the  groups  here  repesented,  we  have  received 
suggestions  on  the  possibilities  of  greater  standardiza- 
tion in  pipe  and  valve  sizes,  fire  and  deck  hose,  grate 
bars,  ash  ejector  pipes,  pistons  for  auxiliaries,  stuffing 
boxes,  propellers,  anchor  chains  and  dynamo  brushes. 
Each  of  these  items  suggests  a  survey  to  determine 
the  most  commonly  used  types  and  sizes  thereof,  and 
the  elimination  of  unnecessary  variety.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  many  other  items  used  in  building  and  outfit- 
ting, in  which  the  existing  variety  in  size  can  be  great- 
ly reduced  with  advantage  to  all  concerned. 

However,  simplified  practice  applies  not  only  to  the 
mechanical  problems  but  to  the  commercial  problems 
as  well.  For  example,  there  is  a  general  movement 
among  shippers  and  warehousemen  to  simplify  current 
commercial  practice  through  standardizing  the  forms 
and  papers  passing  between  them  and  the  public.  The 
possible  economies  and  advantages  of  standardized 
ocean  bills  of  lading  have  been  frequently  discussed 
in  the  marine  trade  papers,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  their  adoption  as  a  simplified  practice  will  lead 
to  similar  effort  to  refine  other  features  of  the  clerical 
work  involved  in  handling  cargoes,  with  a  resultant 
saving  in  operating  costs. 

Cargo-Handling   Gear 

The  direct  costs  of  loading  and  of  discharging  car- 
goes may  be  reduced  through  the  standardization  of 
equipment  best  suited  for  transferring  goods.  Savings 
made  in  that  operation  mean  reduction  of  the  delay 
in  port,  thereby  increasing  the  "turn-around"  and  con- 
sequently the  earning  capacity  of  the  ship.  Greater 
standardization  of  cargo  -  handling  gear  means  the 
advantages  gained  in  transportation  will  not  be  lost 
in  port. 

But  aside  from  those  direct  economies  that  will  come 
to  the  shipping  industry,  if  it  applies  simplification 
there  is  another  attractive  side  to  the  subject,  and  that 
is  its  value  as  a  builder  of  foreign  trade.  Many  of 
our  manufacturers  know  that  domestic  industry  has 
outgrown  the  domestic  markets,  and  that  America 
must  seek  outlets  for  her  surplus  products  in  foreign 
countries. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  American  Bankers' 
Association,  its  commerce  and  marine  commission,  in 
reporting  its  studies  of  the  merchant  marine  situa- 
tion, said: 

"It  is  well  recognized  that  the  United  States  has 
reached  a  point  in  its  industrial  and  commercial  de- 
velopment where  increase  in  forieign  trade  is  essen- 
tial to  the  marketing  of  surplus  agricultural  products 
and  manufactured  goods.  If  producers  were  to  depend 
altogether  on  domestic  consumption,  it  is  believed 
there  would  be  a  recurring  demoralization  of  prices 
due  to  over-production.  To  a  considerable  extent, 
therefore,  a  stabilized  prosperity  depends  upon  ade- 
quate transportation,  guaranteed  against  interruption, 
by  carriage  under  our  own  flag  for  the  greater  part 
thereof." 

Problems  of   Foreign   Trade 

Meeting  competition  in  transportation  is  mainly  a 
matter  of  continuous  reduction  in  the  cost  of  moving 
a  ton  of  freight  a  given  number  of  miles.  Eliminat- 
ing  waste  through    simplifying   current   practice    will 
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help  greatly  toward  that  end.  Many  of  our  manufac- 
turers are  meeting  foreign  competition  by  applying 
standardization  and  simplification,  thereby  lowering 
the  cost  and  improving  the  qualities  of  the  goods  they 
ship  overseas.  Our  bureau  of  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce  foresees  a  gradual  rebuilding  of  our  export 
trade,  and  is  making  every  effort  to  bring  the  profits 
from  it  into  every  manufacturing  center  in  our  coun- 
try. This  co-operation  of  the  department  with  indus- 
try forecasts  the  time  when  there  will  be  a  far  greater 
demand  for  ocean  transportation  than  now  exists,  and 
as  a  matter  of  preparedness  against  that  time  it  seems 
highly  desirable  that  the  economic  advantages  of  sim- 
plification to  the  entire  shipping  industry  be  studied 
and  analyzed.  Speaking  of  preparedness,  the  same 
committee  of  bankers,  just  referred  to,  further  stated 
that  following  the  disposal  of  the  present  government 
owned  fleet  "steps  should  be  taken  leading  to  the  build- 
ing of  those  types  of  vessels  which  our  merchant  marine 
now  lacks,  and  which  should  be  built  with  a  view  to 
use  as  naval  auxiliaries  in  case  of  war."  Standard- 
ization should  play  an  important  part  in  any  new  con- 
struction, and  now,  when  things  are  quiet,  is  the  best 
time  to  decide  what  that  part  will  be. 

It  savors  of  ancient  history  to  talk  much  now  about 
the  great  war,  but  it  is  only  good  sense  to  apply  the 
lessons  we  learned  then  to  our  plans  for  the  future. 
Those  of  you  who  aided  in  the  hurried  building  of  our 
ships  then,  know  too  well  that  the  lack  of  standardiza- 
tion was,  at  first,  a  great  obstacle  to  rapid  construc- 
tion and  a  serious  factor  in  the  multiplication  of  costs. 
Later,  it  proved  to  be  an  essential  element  in  winning 
the  war. 

War  Department  Interested 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment is  closely  watching  the  present  trend  of  simpli- 
fication with  regard  to  its  importance  in  national  pre- 
paredness. They  see  in  it  possibilities  for  quicker  mo- 
bilization of  requirements  through  having  available 
maximum  quantities  of  standardized  articles.  Such  ar- 
ticles, by  reason  of  their  relative  ease  of  production, 
permit  greater  flexibility  of  supply,  with  a  minimum 
disturbance  of  processes,  and  a  minimum  displace- 
ment of  labor. 

If  there  were  no  other  reason  for  immediately  at- 
tacking this  problem,  the  activity  of  foreign  countries 
is  suflScient.  Eleven  European  nations  are  applying 
standardization;  so  is  Japan;  and  also  Canada.  The 
British  are  very  active  in  its  application  to  marine 
problems,  the  British  Engineering  Standards  Associa- 
tion having  published  specifications  for  structural  steel 
for  shipbuilding;  main  and  auxiliary  boilers;  steam 
feed  pipes,  cocks  and  valves;  condenser  tubes;  shaft- 
ing for  marine  engines;  hinges  and  locks  for  ship's 
joinery  work;  table  glass  and  crockery;  oil  lamps,  and 
also  vertical  bollards,  or  bitts.  That  body  is  working 
on  nearly  forty  other  simplifications. 

The  London  Times  said  in  a  recent  editorial:  "It 
seems  certain  that  industrial  supremacy  in  the  future 
will  depend  very  largely  on  the  simplification  of  man- 
ufacturing processes  to  avoid  waste." 

Standardization  Held  Essential 

Not  long  ago  the  Norwegian  Standards  Association 
asked  the  American  Engineering  Standards  Committee 
for  a  summary  of  the  standards  developed  for  Ameri- 
can marine  construction.  Here  in  America  we  ought 
to  have  some  center  of  information  that  will  keep  us 
all  fully  informed  on  what  the  other  nations  are  doing 
toward  lessening  construction,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs.  Secretary  Hoover  said  recently  that  if 
we  are  to  maintain  the  industrial  and  commercial  lead 


which    standardization    has    given    us   over   the    other 
countries,  we  must  carry  it  much  farther  than  we  have. 

We  are  told  that  American  shipping  cannot  compete 
with  foreign  shipping,  that  certain  legislation  revision, 
as  well  as  certain  financial  assistance  or  co-operation, 
is  necessary.  Granting  the  truth  in  those  statements, 
neither  of  those  measures  in  themselves  will  automat- 
ically produce  lower  costs,  volume  business,  and  faster 
or  better  service,  which  in  the  last  analysis  form  the 
real  basis  of  competition  in  any  form  of  commercial 
activity.  And  until  every  group  or  association  con- 
cerned with  our  merchant  marine  problem  is  actively 
engaged  in  a  united  and  concerted  effort  to  improve 
the  science  and  art  of  ocean  transportation,  through 
eliminating  all  avoidable  wastes  and  simplifying  cur- 
rent practice,  the  industry  as  a  whole  will  not  be  liv- 
ing up  to  its  true  responsibility  and  obligation  to  the 
American  people,  from  whom,  and  to  whom,  it  is  look- 
ing for  support  and  co-operation.  Standardization,  sim- 
plification— call  it  what  you  will — is  a  potential  eco- 
nomic force  which  we  should  put  to  work  for  us. 
Standardization,  when  brought  about  by  producers  or 
consumers  alone,  may  cause  suspicion  as  to  the  mo- 
tives, but  when  all  interested  parties,  including  the 
government,  co-operate  in  the  project,  then  there  can 
be  no  such  question.  An  opportunity  for  such  co- 
operation is  found  in  the  simplified  practice  undertak- 
ing sponsored  by  our  secretary  of  commerce. 

When  the  principles  of  simplified  practice  are  ap- 
plied in  any  field,  all  interests — producing,  distribut- 
ing, and  consuming — agree  to  recognize  certain  dimen- 
sions and  varieties,  among  the  tremendous  diversity 
produced,  as  a  standard  practice  for  the  ensuing  year, 
or  other  period,  set  to  the  agreement.  The  remaining 
sizes  and  varieties  are  eliminated  by  mutual  consent 
as  obsolete,  unimportant,  or  poor  practice.  Major  pro- 
duction is  thus  directed  to  a  temporarily  standardized 
line,  while  the  engineers,  designers  and  inventors  are 
left  entirely  free  to  develop  all  possible  improvements. 
At  the  end  of  the  period  covered  by  the  simplified 
practice  recommendation,  the  industry  again  convenes 
and  makes  such  modification  in  the  recognized  vari- 
eties as  may  be  necessary  to  include  advances  in 
the  art. 

Outline  of  Hoover  Plan 

Under  Secretary  Hoover's  plan  the  recommendations 
adopted  are  published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
which,  through  its  division  of  simplified  practice,  ac- 
cumulates data  on  the  percentage  of  product  made  or 
consumed  in  accordance  with  these  recommendations 
and  on  the  special  varieties  which  are  found  neces- 
sary. The  division  thus  gathers  information  for  sub- 
sequent conferences,  permitting  intelligent  modifica- 
tion of  recommendations. 

In  certain  fields,  such  as  weights  and  measures,  es- 
tablishment of  permanent  and  absolute  standards  is 
obviously  not  only  warranted,  but  vitally  necessary. 
In  industrial  and  engineering  fields,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  elementary  and  flexible  sim- 
plifications contemplated  in  the  Hoover  plan  will  prove 
a  most  valuable  modification  of  the  earlier  standard- 
ization conceptions. 

Recommendations  Made 

If,  then,  you  feel  that  there  are  some  worth-while 
gains  to  be  made  through  this  form  of  waste-elimina- 
tion, I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman: 

1st.  That  there  be  formed  a  central  committee,  or 
"American  Marine  Council,"  made  up  of  representa- 
tives from  every  association  or  group  interested  in, 
or  connected  with,  our  merchant  marine  problem. 

2nd.     That  this  council,  if  you  please,  be  given  the 
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responsibility  for  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  facts 
to  determine — 

(a)  The  prevalent  wastes  in  current  practice,  both 
commercial  and  engineering;  and 

(b)  The  extent  to  which  simplification  and  stand- 
ardization may  be  practically  applied  throughout  all 
phases  of  the  industry;  and 

3rd.  That  a  definite  time  be  set  for  the  completion 
of  the  survey,  and  for  another  general  meeting  to  re- 


ceive the  report  and  act  on  its  recommendations. 

When  that  time  comes,  we  cordially  invite  you  to 
hold  the  meeting  at  the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
Washington  and  to  make  full  use  of  our  services  in 
achieving  your  objects. 


The  suggestions  made  in  the  three  numbered  para- 
graphs above  were  put  into  the  form  of  a  resolution 
and  adopted  by  the  conference. 


THE  DANISH  MOTORSHIP  FLEET 

ALTHOUGH   244,000  gross  tons,   30   per   cent   of  meister  &  Wain  Company,  began  just  before  the  war 

the  Danish  merchant  marine,  was  sunk  by  Ger-  to   equip  ships  with  diesel  motors   and  up  to  August 

man  submarines,  the  loss  has  been  recovered,  1,  1922,  had  thus  equipped  94  ships  aggregating  785,- 

says  Eugene  T.  Chamberlain,  of  the  transpor-  000    deadweight   tons,   of   which   24   were   for   Danish 

tation  division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  in  an  owners,  36  for  other  Scandinavians,  and  22  for  British 

analysis  of  the  world's  shipping,  and  the  increase  in  and  2  for  Americans.     The  firm  has  built  the  hulls  as 

Danish  shipping  between  1914  and  1922  is  proportion-  well  as  machinery  of  33  of  these.     Mainly  on  this  ac- 

ally  as  great  as  during  the  eight  years  before  the  war.  count,  Danish  shipbuilding,  which  before  the  war  sel- 

From  the  point  of  view  of  its  efficiency,  the  Danish  dom    exceeded    35,000    tons    annually,    reached    60,000 

merchant   fleet   is   stronger   than    ever,   as    ships   with  gross  tons  in  1920  and  77,000  tons  in   1921,  much  of 

diesel  engines  have  replaced  much  of  the  tonnage  lost,  which  was  for  foreign  shipowners. 

according  to  Harry  Sorensen,  assistant  trade  commis-  The  following  statement  of  the  tonnage  of  the  Dan- 

sioner  at  Copenhagen       One  of  the  principal   Danish  -^^  merchant  marine  for  the  years  since   1914  is  vir- 

companies,  the  East  Asiatic,  for  example,  has  a  fleet  ^     ,,            ,      ^     ^               ,      , 

of  22  ships,  totaling  110,000  gross  tons,  all  built  since  ^"^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  o^  normal  changes  in  merchant  ship- 
1912  and  all  equipped  with  diesel  motors.  The  most  Ping  during  the  period,  removed  from  any  of  the  in- 
important    shipbuilding    plant    in    Denmark,    the    Bur-  fluences  of  war  legislation: 

Steamers                        Motorships*  Sailships                           Totals 

Year                                          No.      Gross  tons           No.  Gross  tons           No.      Gross  tons           No.         Gross  tons 

1914    651          720,159              397  63,229              912          91,550              1960          874,938 

1915    646          713,843              435  89,675              897        100,229              1978          903,752 

1916    598          655,595              464  95,024              801        121,157              1863          871,776 

1917    538          577,882              488  97,316             711         103,575              1737          778,773 

1918    502          541,474              501  89,276              665          98,565              1668          729,315 

1919    523          569,541              587  117,841              666        105,831              1776          793,213 

1920    569          661,938              646  145,121              657        105,860              1872          912,919 

1921    609          763,621              714  178,926              608          98,501               1931      1,041,048 

*  Motorships    also    include   small    sailing   craft   with    auxiliary   motor,  fishing  craft,   etc.,   over  20  tons. 


RADIO  CORPORATION'S  NEW  PRESIDENT 


GENERAL  JAMES  G.  HARBORD  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
succeeding  Edward   J.   Nally,   who   has   resigned 
as  president  of  the  Radio  Corporation  to  become 
that  corporation's  managing  director  of  international 
relations,  with  headquarters  in  Paris. 

The  creation  of  the  office  of  managing  director  of 
international  relations  for  the  Radio  Corporation  and 
the  election  of  General  Harbord  as  the  new  president 
took  place  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  corporation  in  New  York  November  18  and  on  No- 
vember 20  General  Harbord  tendered  his  formal  re- 
quest for  retirement  to  Secretary  of  War  Weeks,  who 
approved  it  effective  December  29.  General  Harbord 
takes  over  his  new  duties  January  1.  The  post  to 
which  General  Harbord  has  been  elected  is  regarded 
as  of  vital  importance  to  the  government  as  well  as 
to  the  public,  since  the  Radio  Corporation  was  formed 
at  the  suggestion  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Navy  in  order  that  that  single  strong  world- 
wide wireless  communication  company,  free  from  for- 


eign domination,  might  be  built  up  under  American 
ownership  and  control. 

In  approving  the  application  of  General  Harbord  for 
retirement.  Secretary  of  War  Weeks  made  the  follow- 
ing comment: 

"The  business  he  will  enter  is  in  its  infancy,  and 
it  will  offer  full  scope  for  his  abilities.  That  he  will 
prove  himself  a  great  leader  in  industry  and  com- 
mercial affairs  seems  as  certain  as  his  great  leader- 
ship in  military  activities." 

A  statement  given  out  after  the  meeting  says  that 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  corporation  have  grown 
to  such  great  importance  that  it  has  become  necessary 
to  appoint  a  responsible  officer  who  will  give  his  en- 
tire time  to  the  foreign  field. 

General  Harbord,  until  his  retirement  from  the  ser- 
vice, was  deputy  chief  of  staff  of  the  Army.  During 
the  war  he  administered  and  commanded  the  services 
of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  and  was  chief 
of  staff  under  General  Pershing.  Since  his  return 
from  France  he  has  continued  to  perform  important 
executive   duties. 


A  RADIO  CONVERSION  DIAGRAM 


Hydrographic  Office  Develops  Plan  n 
be  Easily  Converted 

THE  Hydrographic  Office,  Unit- 
ed States  Navy  Department, 
has  developed  a  radio  bearing 
conversion  diagram,  w^hich  was  ^^ 

published  on  the  back  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Pilot  Chart  for  January 
and  will  be  published  on  the  back 
of  the  North  Pacific  Pilot  Chart  for 
February.  The  Hydrographic  Office 
believes  that  the  diagram  will  be 
of  considerable  convenience  to  nav-  ss- 

igators,  as  it  enables  them  easily  to 
convert  radio  compass  bearings  re- 
ceived to  correct  converted  bearings 
for  laying  down  on  the  mercator 
chart.  The  diagram  is  universal 
and  obviates  the  necessity  for  spe- 
cial charts  on  the  gnominic  projec- 
tion, which  requires  special  com- 
pass roses  for  each  radio  compass 
station.  The  accompanying  engrav- 
ing is  of  the  new  diagram  reduced 
about  two-thirds.  The  Hydrogrphic 
Office's   explanation  follows  in  full: 

Purpose. — The  purpose  of  this  dia- 
gram is  to  easily  convert  the  radio 
or  true  bearing  which  is  received 
by  the  vessel  into  a  mercator  bear- 
ing so  that  it  may  be  laid  down  by 
the  navigator  in  the  ordinary  way, 
thus  allowing  him  to  dispense  witk 
tedious  interpolations  from  tables  or 
computation  to  obtain  this  correc- 
tion. The  diagram  gives  at  once 
without  any  other  special  facilities 
just  what  is  needed,  hence  making 
any  available  mercator  chart  good 
for  the  plotting  of  radio  bearings. 
This  renders  the  application  of  this 
valuable  aid  to  navigation  within  the 
reach  of  all  mariners  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  carry  a  special 
constructed  set  of  radio  compass 
charts. 

Explanation. — The  arguments  used 
for  obtaining  the  converted  bearing 
are:  (1)  radio  compass  bearing,  (2) 
latitude  of  radio  compass  station, 
(3)  distance  (by  observation  or  dead 
reckoning)  of  vessel  from  radio  sta- 
tion. The  diagram  is  constructed 
with  a  degree  scale  (0°  to  360°)  both 
at  top  and  bottom.  In  north  latitude 
use  the  upper  scale;  in  south  lati- 
tude use  the  lower  scale. 

The  scale  of  the  degrees  are  so 
arranged  that  by  simply  entering 
the  diagram  with  the  received  radio 
bearing,  the  latitude  of  the  station 
and  the  distance  of  the  vessel  from 
the  station,  the  converted  or  mer- 
cator bearing  will  be  found  ready 
for  plotting  on  the  navigator's  mer- 
cator chart. 

The  horizontal  lines  serve  a  dou- 
ble  purpose   in   that  they    represent 


ii  Whereby  True  Bearings  Received  by  Mariner  May 
Into  Mercator  Bearings  for  Chart  Use 

both  the  latitude  of  the  radio  com- 
pass station  ranging  from  0°  to  60° 
N.  or  S.  and  distances  of  the  vessel 
^2  ^  .  from  the  radio  station  ranging  from 

0  to  600  miles.  Intermediate  lati- 
tudes and  distances  are  interpolated 
graphically.   Method  of  Use: — 

(a)  Enter  the  diagram  with  bear- 
ing as  received  from  the  radio  com- 
pass station ;  upper  scale  for  north 
latitude,  lower  scale  for  south  lati- 
tude as  at  A  or  A'.  (Example  below.) 

(b)  If  in  south  latitude,  project 
A'  vertically  to  A. 

(c)  Follow  curve  down  from  point 
A  at  top  until  horizontal  line  is 
reached  which  corresponds  to  the 
latitude    of   the   radio    compass    sta- 

ii  tion,  as  at  B. 

^^  (d)     Project  this   point   B   to   the 

I  bottom  line  at  C. 

1  (e)     Connect  C  to  A  by  straight  line. 

2  (f)    Note  where  this  line  cuts  the 
«  horizontal  line  corresponding  to  dis- . 

1  tance,  as  at  D. 

c  (g)     If   in   north    latitude    project 

«  D  to  upper  scale  at  E  and  read  off 

S  bearing  to  be  plotted. 
S"  (h)     If   in    south    latitude    project 

5  D  to  lower  scale  at  E'  and  read  off 
^  bearing  to  be  plotted. 
'Z         Example,  North  Latitude: 
^  Latitude  radio  compass  station  40°N 

2  Distance 225   miles 

c  Radio   compass   bearing 131.5° 

6  Enter  diagram  with  bearing  131.5° 
c  at  A.  Follow  down  parallel  with 
'^  curve  to  latitude  40°  at  B.  Project 
S  this  point  down  to  C.  Connect  C 
5  to  A.  This  line  intersects  the  225 
i  mile  horizontal  line  at  D  (interpo- 
late   between    200    and    300    miles). 

g      Project  from   D   up   to   E    and   read 
°      off    132.6°,    which    is    the    mercator 
2      bearing  to  be  plotted  on  the  chart. 
0  Example,  South  Latitude: 

Latitude  radio  compass  station  40°S 

S      Distance   225  miles 

^      Radio  compass  bearing 48.5° 

=  Enter  diagram  with  bearing  48.5° 

at  bottom  A'...  Project  A'  up  to  A. 
Follow  down  parallel  to  curve  to  lat- 
itude 40  '  at  B.  Project  B  down  to 
C.  Connect  C  to  A.  This  line  inter- 
sects the  225  mile  horizontal  line  at 
D  (interpolate  between  200  and  300 
miles).  Project  D  down  to  E'  and 
read  off  47.4°,  which  is  the  mercator 
bearing  to  be  plotted  on  the  chart. 

Copies  of  this  diagram  printed  on 
heavy  chart  paper,  H.  O.  Chart  No. 
5193,  can  be  purchased  for  the  price 
of  20  cents  from  agents  for  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  publications  or  direct 
from  the  Hydrographic  Office,  Navy 
Department. 
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A  PACIFIC  COAST  SHIPPING  DIRECTORY 

Pacific  Marine  Review  publishes  in  the  foUowing  pajyes  a  1923  directory  of  companies  operating  to 
and  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  While  an  earnest  effort  has  been  made  to  list  all  companies  operating  deep- 
water  vessels,  steam,  motor  and  sail,  in  offshore,  intercoastal  or  coastwise  trade,  it  will  be  appreciated 
if  attention  is  called  to  any  additions,  omissions  or  errors. 

This  1923  listing  is  to  be  reproduced  about  February  1  in  pamphlet  form,  and  suggestions  should 
be  in  the  office  before  January  20.  It  will  be  noted  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep  abreast  of 
recent  sales  and  purchases  of  vessels,  changes  in  Shipping  Board  allocations,  etc. 


Admiral  Oriental  Line,  409  L.  C. 
Smith  building,  Seattle.  United 
States  flag. 

Agencies:  Chicago,  A.  G.  Hender- 
son, general  agent,  112  West  Adams 
street;  New  York,  T.  J.  Kehoe,  gen- 
eral agent,  17  State  street;  Yoko- 
hama, Don.  Tinling,  75A  Main  street, 
P.  0.  Box  326;  Kobe,  R.  W.  Bruce, 
7A  Kaigan  Dori,  P.  0.  Box  308; 
Shanghai,  H.  T.  Krull,  general  agent, 
corner  Kiangse  and  Nanking  Roads; 
George  J.  McCarthy,  assistant  gen- 
eral passenger  agent;  E.  F.  Town- 
send,  acting  Oriental  manager; 
Hongkong,  E.  L.  Matteson,  No.  4 
Des  Voeux  Road;  Singapore,  T.  B. 
Wilson,  2  Prince  street;  Manila, 
H.  M.  Cavendar,  24  Calle  David  P.; 
Tientsin,  American  Express  Com- 
pany 17  Victoria  Road;  Dairen, 
Thompson-Hannam  Company,  33  Ya- 
mataga  Dori ;  Vladivostok,  Bryner  & 
Co.,  21  Aluetskaya. 

Officials:  president,  R.  Stanley 
Dollar,  vice-presidents,  A.  F.  Haines, 
J.  Harold  Dollar,  H.  M.  Lorber;  sec- 
retary, Merrill  Robinson;  treasurer, 
E.  H.  Hall;  general  passenger  agent, 
D.  J.  Hanscom;  general  freight 
agent,  L.  L.  Bates;  general  purchas- 
ing agent,  A.  R.  Gardner;  port  cap- 
tain, E.  G.  Froberg;  port  engineer, 
John  Jacobson;  port  steward,  F.  E. 
McPherrin. 

Operating  the  following  Shipping 
Board  vessels,trans-Pacific  passenger 
and  freight  service:  President  Madi- 
son, 14,127  gross,  20  speed;  President 
Jefferson,  14,127  gross,  20  speed; 
President  Jackson,  14,123  gross;  20 
speed;  President  Grant,  14,127  gross, 
20  speed;  President  McKinley,  14,127 
gross,  20  speed.  Trans-Pacific  cargo 
service.  West  Jester,  5886  gross,  12 
speed;  City  of  Spokane,  6500  gross, 
12  speed;  Edmore,  7000  gross,  12 
speed;  Wheatland  Montana,  7000 
gross,  12  speed;  Pomona,  7800  gross, 
12  speed;  Eldridge,  7000  gross,  12 
speed;  Hanley,  7583  gross,  12  speed. 

ii    -it    -i^ 

Alaska  Codfish  Company,  1.5  Steu- 
art  street,  San  Francisco.  United 
States  flag. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  San  Francisco  to 
Unga,  Alaska:  schrs.  Bangor,  511 
gross,  165  long;  S.  N.  Castle,  515 
gross,  156  long;  to  Codfishing  Banks 
in  Behring  Sea:  scrs.  Glendale,  296 
gross,  143  long;  Maweema,  454 
gross,  156  long;  City  of  Papeete,  390 
gross,  146  long. 


Alaska  Salmon  Company,  141  Clay 
street,  San  Francisco.  United  States 
flag. 

Ofl^cials:  President,  C.  P.  Hale; 
vice-president,  M.  Fleischhacker ; 
treasurer,  C.  E.  Cocks;  secretary, 
Fred  Baatz. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  San  Francisco  to 
Alaska  once  a  year:  bark  Whitney, 
1318  gross,  193  long;  gas  s.  Frank  & 
Lena,  35  gross,  51  long,  8  speed; 
gas  schr.  Twilight,  33  gross,  51  long, 
7  speed;  schr.  Beulah,  356  gross,  146 
long. 


Alaska  Steamship  Company,  Pier 
2,  Seattle.    United  States  flag. 

Ofl^cials:  President,  Stephen  Birch, 
New  York;  vice-president,  E.  T. 
Stannard;  operating  manager,  F.  H. 
Knickerbocker;  marine  superintend- 
ent, R.  R.  Pierson. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  Seattle  to  Alaska: 
strs.  Alameda,  combn.,  3158  gross, 
332  long,  16  speed;  Jefferson,  combn., 
1615  gross,  207  long,  12  speed;  Ju- 
neau, frt.,  2382  gross,  244  long,  9 
speed;  Ketchikan,  frt.,  2373  gross, 
237  long,  8^2  speed;  Latouche,  frt., 
2332  gross,  240  long,  10  speed; 
Northwestern,  combn.,  3496  gross, 
342  long,  12U  speed;  Redondo, 
combn.,  1130  gross,  188  long,  10 
speed;  Santa  Ana,  combn.,  1203 
gross,  182  long,  8  «peed;  Skagwav, 
frt.,  1838  gross,  240  long,  10  speed; 
Valdez,  frt,  2308  gross,  244  long,  9 
speed;  Victoria,  combn.,  3502  gross, 
361  long,  12  speed;  str.  Cordova, 
combn,  2273  gross,  243  long,  12  speed. 
Intercoa.stal :  motorship  Kennecott 
3620  gross,  360  long,  11  speed. 

■?V      ^      Ti- 

Albion  Lumber  Company,  65  Mar- 
ket, street,  San  Francisco.  United 
States  flag. 

Agency:  1501  Hobart  building,  San 
Francisco. 

Officials:  President,  vacant;  vice- 
president,  George  W.  Boschke;  man- 
ager, Chas.  F.  Flinn. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessel,  San  Francisco  to  Al- 
bion, about  five  days:  str.  Pasadena, 
300  gross,  141  long,  8  speed. 

American  -  Hawaiian  Steamship 
Company,   39    Broadway,   New   York. 

United  States  flag. 

Agencies:  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Rochester  and 


Atlanta,  United  American  Lines, 
Inc.,  managing  agents;  San  Fran- 
cisco, Williams,  Dimond  &  Co.,  gen- 
eral agents  for  Pacific  Coast,  310 
Sansome  street;  Seattle,  W.  C.  Daw- 
son &  Co.,  Mutual  Life  building; 
Tacoma,  W.  C.  Dawson  &  Co.,  Baker 
dock;  Portland,  Columbia  Pacific 
Shipping  Co.,  Board  of  Trade  build- 
ing; Los  Angeles,  McCormick,  Mc- 
Pherson  &  Lapham,  Central  build- 
ing, also  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Officials:  chairman  of  board,  W. 
A.  Harriman,  New  York;  president 
Henry  Dearborn,  New  York;  vice- 
president,  Joseph  D.  Tomlinson,  New 
York;  treasurer,  Victor  H.  Thun, 
New  York;  secretary,  Fred  Ander- 
son, New  York. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned    vessels    with     sailings:     (1) 
westbound     to     Los     Angeles,     San 
Francisco,  Oakland,  Seattle,  Tacoma 
and    Portland,   weekly   from   Boston, 
New    York    and    Philadelphia,    fort- 
nightly   from    Baltimore,    Liverpool, 
London,      Glasgow      and      Hamburg, 
monthly  from  Charleston,  Savannah, 
Mobile  and  New  Orleans;    (2)    east- 
bound   from   Seattle,    Tacoma,    Port- 
land,   Oakland,    San    Francisco    and 
Los   Angeles,   weekly   to   New   York, 
fortnightly  to   Bo.ston,   Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Liverpool,   Glasgow,  Lon- 
don     and      Hamburg,      monthly     to 
Charleston,    Savannah,    Mobile    and 
New    Orleans:    strs.    Alaskan,    8617 
gross,  484  long,  11  speed;  American, 
5600    gross,    430    long,    10' j    speed; 
Arizonan,    8534    gross,    484    long,    11 
speed;     Dakotan,     6501     gross,     429 
long,  13  speed;  Floridian,  6784  gross, 
429   long,   13   speed;    Georgian,   4821 
gross,    381    long,    10' i>    speed;     Ha- 
waiian,   6547    gross,    429     long,     13 
speed;    Kentuckian,   6432   gross,   429 
long,  13  speed;  Mexican,  8415  gross, 
488    long,    11''    speed;    Nebraskan, 
5332    gross,    368    long,    10' 2    speed; 
Nevadan,  5285  gross,  368  long,  10 '2 
speed;  Ohioan,  6489  gross,  429  long, 
13  speed;  Oregonian,  5648  gross,  430 
long,    10' 12     speed;     Panaman,    6499 
gross,  429  long,   13   speed;   Pennsyl- 
vanian,    6499    gross,    429    long,     13 
speed;   Texan,  8615  gross,  484  long, 
13  speed;  Virginian,  7914  gross,  501 
long,   13   speed;    lowan,    6547    gross, 
429  long,  13  speed;  M.S.  Californian, 
7899  gross,  484  long,  13  speed;  Mis- 
sourian,    7899    gross,    429    long,    13 
speed. 
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Associated  Oil  Company,  79  New 
Montgomery    street,    San    Francisco. 

United  States  flag. 

Officials:  president,  Paul  Shoup; 
vice-president,  A.  C.  McLaughlin; 
assistant  general  manager,  F.  B. 
Henderson ;  manager  transportation, 
G.  D.  Zeh;  port  engineer,  0.  Lundin. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels.  United  States,  coast- 
wise: steam  tankers  Frank  G.  Drum, 
7048  gross„435  long,  11  speed;  Frank 
H.  Buck,  6076  gross,  410  long,  10 
speed;  Wm.  F.  Herrin,  4939  gross, 
384  long,  10  speed;  W.  S.  Porter, 
4902  gross,  385  long,  10  speed;  Ke- 
wanee,  3550  gross,  318  long,  12 
speed;  Paul  Shoup,  6817  gross,  424 
long,  11  speed. 

1^    ■«■    ^ 

Argonaut  Steamship  Line,  26 
Beaver  street,  New  York.  United 
States  flag. 

Agencies:  Norton,  Lilly  &  Co., 
Pacific  Coast  agents,  San  Francisco, 
American  National  Bank  building; 
Portland,  Yeon  building;  Seattle- 
Alaska  building. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  steamers,  regular  direct  ser- 
vice, Seattle,  Portland  and  San 
Francisco  to  New  York:  Sagadahoc, 
6698  gross;  Maine,  6457  gross;  an- 
other steamer  to  be  added. 
f^  ^  a 

Atlas  Steamship  Company,  San 
Francisco.    United   States  flag. 

Agencies:  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Port- 
land and  Los  Angeles:  Albers  Bros. 
Milling  Co. 

Officials:  president,  Geo.  Albers; 
vice-president,  E.  A.  Deming;  oper- 
ating manager,  Alex.  Muller. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  San  Francisco  to 
Puget  Sound,  every  week:  s.  schrs., 
Rainier,  frt.,  1409  gross,  205  long, 
10  speed;  Northland,  frt.,  1387  gross, 
195  long,  10  speed. 

t!    t^    i^ 

J.  H.  Baxter  &  Co.,  702  American 
National  Bank  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   United  States  flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  613  Carter- 
Cotton  building;  Los  Angeles,  1033 
Central  building;  Everett,  Wash., 
1001  Hewitt  avenue. 

Officials:  president,  A.  M.  Baxter; 
vice-president,  A.  A.  Baxter;  marine 
superintendent,  P.  P.  Sheridan;  port 
engineer,  P.  P.  Sheridan. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  coastwise:  s.  schrs. 
Fred  Baxter,  1294  gross,  225  long,  10 
speed;  Horace  X.  Baxter,  1293  gross, 
225  long,  10  speed;  H.  W.  Baxter 
(now  being  reconditioned). 

t!      -Cx      -a 

Geo.  E.  Billings,  312  California 
street,  San  Francisco.  United  States 
flag. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  in  lumber  trade  prin- 
cipally; usual  voyages  to  Australia, 
West  Coast  and  South  Africa;  home- 


long;  Wm.  Bowden,  778  gross,  186 
long.  In  coastwise  and  offshore  lum- 
ber trade:  steamer  Viking,  1269 
gross,  215  long,  10  speed. 

i^    -tx    t: 

Blue  Funnel  Line  (Ocean  Steam- 
ship Company,  Ltd.,  and  China  Mu- 
tual Steam  Navigation  Company, 
Ltd. — A.  Holt  &  Company),  India 
building,  Liverpool,  England.  Brit- 
ish flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  Dodwell  & 
Company,  Ltd.,  Yorkshire  building; 
Victoria,  Belmont  block;  Seattle, 
Steuart  building;  Tacoma;  Portland, 
Concorn  building;  San  Francisco, 
Oceanic  building;  Los  Angeles,  Un- 
ion Oil  building.  Butterfield  & 
Swire,  general  agents  for  China 
and  Japan,  with  offices  in  all  prin- 
cipal ports. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  frt.  and  pass,  strs.,  Tacoma, 
Seattle,  Vancouver,  Victoria  to  Yoko- 
hama, Kobe,  Hongkong,  Manila, 
21-day  sailings:  Tyndareus,  11,347 
gross,  524  long,  15-17  speed;  Tal- 
thybius,  10,224  gross,  522  long,  15-17 
speed;  Protestilaus,  9547  gross,  501 
long,  15-17  speed;  Ixion,  10,229 
gross,  522  long,  15-17  speed;  Achil- 
les, 11,425  gross,  524  long,  16  speed. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  San  Francisco,  Seat- 
tle, Tacoma,  Victoria,  Vancouver, 
Los  Angeles  (monthly)  to  London, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow:  frt.  strs.  Mem- 
non,  4870  gross,  409  long,  12  speed; 
Eurydamus,  5197  gross,  424  long, 
12  speed;  Eurylochus,  5723  gross, 
443  long,  12  speed;  Eurymachus, 
4995  gross,  414  long,  12  speed;  Myr- 
midon, 4965  gross,  409  long,  12 
speed;  Astyanax,  4964  gross,  409 
long. 

■tr    ^    -ir 

The  Border  Line  Transportation 
Company,  Seattle.  United  States  flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  Dodwell  & 
Co.,  Ltd.;  San  Francisco,  Dodwell  & 
Co.,  Ltd.;  Victoria,  B.  C.  Dodwell  & 
Co.,  Ltd. 

Officials:  president,  K.  J.  Middle- 
ton;  vice-president,  J.  C.  Black;  op- 
erating manager,  J.  S.  Elliott. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  Puget  Sound  to  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  every  three  days:  str. 
FultQn,  605  gross,  153  long,  8  speed; 
every  six  days :  m.  s.  Wakena,  399 
gross,  116  long,  8  speed. 
■^    ^    ^ 

British  Canadian  Steamships,  Lim- 
ited, Front  and  Columbia  streets, 
Vancouver,  B.  C-    British  flag. 

Officials:  president,  John  Cough- 
Ian;  directors,  S.  H.  Coughlan  and 
C.  E.  Coughlan. 

Operating  privately  -  owned  frt. 
strs.  in  tramp  service  as  follows: 
City  of  Vancouver,  8800  deadweight, 
427  long,  101.'.  speed;  City  of  Vic- 
toria, 8800  deadweight,  427  long, 
IOV2  speed. 

-.v   -^  w 

Buehner  Lumber  Company,  North 
Bend,  Coos  Bay,  Oregon.  United 
States  flag. 

Agencies:  Portland,  1508-9-10 
Yeon    building;    San    Francisco,    110 


Market  street;  Los  Angeles,  734  Cen- 
tral building. 

Officials:  president,  Philip  Bueh- 
ner; vice-president,  Henry  P.  Bueh- 
ner; operating  manager,  Henry  P. 
Buehner. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned   vessel,   coastwise,   every  two 
weeks :  s.  schr.  Martha  Buehner,  774  , 
gross,  193  long,  10  speed. 

■w-     1^     -w- 

California  &  Oregon  Lumber  Co., 
Brookings,  Oregon.  United  States 
flag. 

Agency:  San  Francisco,  2  Pine 
street. 

Officials:  president,  Jas.  H.  Owen ; 
vice-president,  Henry  L.  Stout;  op- 
erating manager,  James  H.  Owen; 
marine    superintendent,    Benj.    Free. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  Pacific  Coast  ports, 
every  ten  days,  as  a  rule  from  Brook- 
ings to  either  San  Francisco  or  San 
Pedro;  at  times  during  winter  ves- 
sels are  chartered  for  trips  Colum- 
bia River  to  San  Pedro;  strs.  F.  D. 
Stout,  combn.,  1113  gross,  190  lang, 
10  speed;  Necanicum,  frt.,  752  gross, 
178  long,  8  speed;  Brookings,  2497 
gross,  262  long,  10  speed. 
•ir    i^    -tr 

California  Sea  Products  Co.,  235 
Montgomery    street,    San    Francisco. 

United  States  flag. 

Agencies:  Moss  Landing,  Monte- 
rey Co.,  California;  Trinidad,  Hum- 
boldt Co.,  California. 

Officials:  president.  Captain  F.  R. 
Dedrick;  vice-presidents,  D.  B. 
Moody,  Edw.  J.  Pringle,  Captain   C. 

E.  Allen;   operating  manager,   Capt. 

F.  K.  Dedrick;  marine  superintend- 
ent, Capt.  F.  K.  Dedrick;  secretary, 
Kirkham  Wright. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  whaling,  cruising  in 
California  waters:  s.  s.  Traveler, 
106  long,  10  speed;  s.  s.  Hercules, 
100  long,  10  speed;  s.  s.  Port  Saund- 
ers, 98  long,  12  speed;  s.  s.  Hawk, 
100  long,  10  speed. 

^    ^    -k 

Canadian-Australasian  Steamship 
Line  (Union  Steamship  Company  of 
New  Zealand),  Dunedin,  New  Zea- 
land.   British  flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  739  Hast- 
ings street;  San  Francisco,  Can- 
adian Pacific  Railway  and  Hind, 
Rolph  &  Co. 

Official:  manager,  James  C.  Irons, 
Vancouver. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  pass.,  mail  and  cargo  strs., 
Vancouver,  Honolulu,  Suva  (Fiji 
Islands),  Auckland  (N.  Z.),  Sydney 
(Australia),  every  four  weeks:  strs. 
Niagara,  combn.,  13,500  gross,  543 
long,  17  speed;  Makura,  combn., 
8075  gross,  450  long,  17  speed.  Op- 
erating also  cargo  service,  usual 
ports  Vancouver,  Ocean  Falls,  Pow- 
ell River,  San  Francisco,  Auckland, 
Wellington,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Ade- 
laide: frt.  strs.  Waiotapu,  6035 
gross,  450  long,  11  speed;  Wairuna, 
5832  gross,  420  long,  11  speed;  Wai- 
temata,  5728  gross,  399  long,  10^2 
speed;     Waikawa,    5677    gross,    400 
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long,  10  V2  speed;  Waihemo,  5627 
gross,  400  long,  IOV2  speed;  Wai- 
hora,  4637  gross,  385  long,  10  speed. 
See  also  Union  Steamship  Company 
of  New  Zealand. 

^        T^         -M- 

Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Limited,  230  St.  James 
street,    Montreal.    British   flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  C.  N.  R. 
Station;  Seattle,  Dodwell  &  Co.;  San 
Francisco,  Dodwell  &  Co.;  Los  An- 
geles, Dodwell  &  Co.;  San  Diego, 
Dodwell  &  Co.;  Sydney,  Melbourne 
(Australia),  Auckland  and  Christ- 
church  (New  Zealand),  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.; 
Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Butterfield  & 
Swire;  India,  British  India  Steam 
Navigation  Co. 

Ofl^cials:  president.  Sir  Henry 
Thornton;  vice-president,  Maj.  Gra- 
ham A.  Bell;  operating  manager,  R. 
B.  Teakle;  marine  superintendents. 
Captain  E.  E.  Tedford;  Vancouver, 
Captain  W.  B.  Finglass;  superin- 
tending engineer,  I.  J.  Tait,  assistant 
superintending  engineer,  Vancouver, 
Thomas  Louden;  general  agent,  Van- 
couver, B.  C.  Keeley. 

Operating  the  following  govern- 
ment vessels,  Vancouver  to  San 
Francisco  and  return,  every  10  days: 
frt.  strs.  Canadian  Farmer,  2410 
gross,  251  long,  10  speed;  Canadian 
Observer,  2410  gross,  251  long,  10 
speed;  Canadian  Rover,  2422  gross, 
251  long,  10  speed;  Canadian  Volun- 
teer, 3188  gross,  320  long,  10  speed; 
Vancouver  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  and  return,  every  month: 
frt.  strs.  Canadian  Transporter,  5700 
gross,  410  long,  11 1 2  speed;  Can- 
adian Freighter,  5700  gross,  410 
long,  11^2  speed;  Canadian  Skir- 
misher, 5500  gross,  400  long,  11% 
speed;  Canadian  Traveler,  5500 
gross,  400  long,  11 U  speed;  Can- 
adian Scottish,  5500  gross,  400  long, 
11^2  speed;  Vancouver  to  Orient 
and  return,  joint  service  with  Blue 
Funnel,  monthly:  frt.  strs.  Canadian 
Britisher,  5490  gross,  400  long,  II34 
speed;  Canadian  Prospector,  5492 
gross,  400  long,  11%  speed;  Can- 
adian Highlander,  5500  gross,  400 
long,  11%  speed;  Canadian  Winner. 
o500  gross,  400  long,  11  V>  speed; 
Vancouver  to  India  and"  return, 
every  two  months;  frt.  strs.  Can- 
adian Importer,  5465  gross,  400  long, 
11^4  speed;  Canadian  Inventor,  5497 
gross,  400  long,  12  speed.  Also  bknt. 
S.  F.  Tolmie,  1612  gross,  238  long, 
under  charter. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
(British  Columbia  Coast  Steamship 
bervice),  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Docks,   Victoria,   B.   C.    British   flag. 

Ofl[icial:   manager,  J.  W.  Troup. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  Seattle-Victoria-Van- 
couver, twice  a  day;  Alaska,  weekly 
m  summer,  10-day  in  winter;  Prince 
Rupert,  biweekly:  combn.  strs.  Prin- 
cess Louise,  4032  gross,  317  long- 
Princess  Charlotte,  3844  gross,  330 
long;  Princess  Victoria,  1943  gross, 
300    long;    Princess    Adelaide,    3061 


gross,  289  long;  Princess  Alice,  3099 
gross,  289  long;  Princess  Mary,  2155 
gross,  248  long;  Princess  Royal,  1996 
gross,  228  long;  Princess  Beatrice, 
1289  gross,  193  long;  Princess  Pat- 
ricia, 1158  gross,  270  long;  Princess 
Maquinna,  1777  gross,  232  long; 
Princess  Ena,  1368  gross,  195  long; 
Charmer,  1045  gross,  200  long;  Ot- 
ter, 365  gross,  128  long;  Tees,  679 
gross,  165  long;  Ireland  Princess, 
339  gross,  116  long;  and  several 
tugs  and  barges  in  car  ferry  service. 
In  addition  to  ocean  routes  cover  the 
Vancouver-Nanaimo  route  and  Gulf 
islands  route  daily  except  Sunday. 
^    tIV    tY 

Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Lim- 
ited, Montreal.    British  flag. 

Agency:  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Can- 
adian Pacific   Railway  building. 

Officials:  chairman,  G.  M.  Bos- 
worth  ;  secretary  -  treasurer,  F.  A. 
Gascoigne;  general  superintendent. 
Captain  E.  Beetham,  Vancouver, 
B.  C. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  Vancouver  to  Hong- 
kong: combn.  strs.  Empress  of  Can- 
ada, 21,517  gross,  648  long,  21  speed; 
Empress  of  Russia,  16,810  gross,  593 
long,  21  speed;  Empress  of  Aus- 
tralia, 21,860  gross,  615  long,  17 
speed;  Empress  of  Asia,  16,909 
gross,  590  long,  21  speed. 
i!V    ^    ^ 

Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  Inc.,  1 
Broadway,  New  York.  United  States 
flag. 

Agencies:  Boston,  Norfolk,  Chica- 
go, Cincinnati,  Roanoke,  Bluefield, 
Pacific  Coast  ports,  McCormick 
Steamship  Line. 

Operating  tramp  service  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Coast  ports:  frt.  strs. 
Deepwater,  7610  gross;  Glen  White, 
5438  gross;  Harvey  H.  Brown,  2674 
gross;  Selwyn  Eddy,  2846  gross; 
Corsica,  2364  gross;  William  N. 
Page,  5438  gross;  -  Winding  Gulf, 
5438  gross;  Sewall's  Point,  5438 
gross. 

ir    it    a 

W.  R.  Chamberlin  &  Co.,  1200  Bal- 
four building,  San  Francisco.  Unit- 
ed States  fiag. 

Agency:  Los  Angeles,  201  Union 
Oil  building. 

Officials:  operating  manager,  W. 
R.  Chamberlin;  marine  superin- 
tendent, E.  A.  Chamberlin;  port  en- 
gineer, T.  L.  Tomlinson. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  used  exclusively  in 
company's  own  lumber  business,  Pu- 
get  Sound  and/or  Columbia  River 
to  San  Francisco,  San  Pedro,  San 
Diego:  s.  schrs.  Pacific,  Phyllis, 
Stanwood,  Davenport,  Bertie  M.  Han- 
Ion,  Mary  Hanlon. 

-^     it    ^ 

China  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
Ltd.,  510  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco.    United   States  flag. 

Agencies:  Honolulu,  Fred  L.  Wal- 
dron,  Ltd.;  Yokohama,  S.  R.  Shep- 
ard;  Nagasaki,  Holme  Ringer  &  Co.; 
Shanghai,  F.  R.  Barrett;  Kobe, 
Cornes  &  Co.;  Hongkong,  0.  D.  Mar- 
tinez; Singapore,  T.  J.  Sullivan. 


Officials:  president,  Chin  Lain; 
vice-president,  Lee  Sing  Hing;  gen- 
eral manager.  Lew  Hing;  assistant 
general  manager,  N.  C.  Chu;  general 
passenger  agent,  H.  N.  Thomas; 
general  freight  agent,  W.  K.  Sem- 
pey;  auditor,  W.  G.  Anderson;  sec- 
retary, M.  Q.  Fong;  treasurer,  Mark 
Thue. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  San  Francisco  to 
Hongkong,  every  five  weeks:  combn. 
strs.  Nanking,  8262  gross,  443  long, 
16  speed;  China,  5060  gross,  440 
long,  14  speed. 

ir    it    ir 
Cia    Naviera    de    Los    Estados    de 
Mexico,    S.   A.;    see   Mexican    States 
Steamship  Line. 

iz    it    ir 
Cia.  Naviera  Mexicana,  S.  A.;  see 
Mexican  Navigation  Co.,  Inc. 
it    ir    i: 
Columbia    Pacific    Shipping    Com- 
pany, Board  of  Trade  building,  Port- 
land, Oregon.    United  States  flag. 

Agencies:  New  York,  United 
American  Lines,  39  Broadway;  Chi- 
cago, United  American  Lines,  327 
South  LaSalle  street;  Astoria,  As- 
toria Shipping  Co.;  Seattle,  R.  T. 
Johns  &  Co. ;  Grays  Harbor,  Grays 
Harbor  Stevedoring  Co. ;  San  Fran- 
cisco, Sudden  &  Christenson;  Los 
Angeles,  McCormick,  McPherson  & 
Lapham;  Oriental  offices,  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Shanghai,  Tsingtoa,  Taku  Bar, 
Chinwangtao,  Dairen,  Hongkong  and 
Manila. 

Officials:  president,  J.  C.  Ains- 
worth;  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  K.  D.  Dawson;  operating 
manager,  C.  K.  West;  marine  super- 
intendent, E.  G.  Heinrici;  traffic 
manager,  W.  T.  Sexton;  secretary- 
treasurer,  S.  P.  Fleming. 

Operating  the  following  Shipping 
Board  vessels,  Japan,  Shanghai  and 
North  China,  monthly,  sailing  first 
of  each  month:  strs.  West  Cayote, 
5564  gross,  411  long,  10  speed;  West 
Kader,  5751  gross,  411  long,  10 
speed;  West  Keats,  5661  gross,  411 
long,  10  speed;  West  O'Rowa,  5564 
gross,  411  long,  10  speed;  Japan, 
Hongkong  and  Manilla,  monthly,  sail- 
ing fifteenth  of  each  month :  strs. 
Eastern  Sailor,  6086  gross,  415  long, 
10  speed;  Hannawa,  7582  gross: 
Pawlet,  6076  gross;  Montague,  6076 
gross;  Wawalona,  6076  gross. 
it  it  it 
Columbia  River  Packers'  Associa- 
tion, Astoria.    United  States  flag. 

Officials:  president,  A.  B.  Ham- 
mond; vice-president,  F.  H.  Hara- 
don ;  operating  manager,  Fred 
Barker. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  in  the  fishing  busi- 
ness, carrying  supplies  to  Alaska 
and  returning  each  year  to  Astoria; 
laid  up  during  winter:  ship  St.  Nich- 
olas; gas  screw  Patsy;  ship  Tona- 
wanda;  ship  Chillicothe. 
it  ir  it 
Commercial  Pacific  Cable  Com- 
pany, 253  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
United  States  flag. 
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Agency:  San  Francisco,  C.  P.  C. 
Co.,  Battery  and  Bush  streets. 

Officials:  president,  Clarence  H. 
Mackay. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  stationed  at  Pacific 
Coast  ports  or  Honolulu,  to  go  out 
on  repairs  to  cables  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  whenever  required:  cable- 
repair  str.  Restorer,  3180  gross,  377 
long,  15  speed;  Honolulu  to  Mid- 
way, four  times  a  year:  aux.  s.  schr. 
Flaurence  Ward,  266  gross,  127  long. 

T^       tV       ^ 

Commercial  Steamship  Lines. 
Moore  &  McCormack  Co.,  Inc.,  man- 
aging    agents,     5     Broadway,     New 

York.    United  States  flag. 

Agencies:  Moore  &  McCormack 
Co.,  Inc.,  428  Bourse  building,  Phila- 
delphia ;  Terminal  Shipping  Co.,  Key- 
ser  building,  Baltimore;  Struthers 
&  Barry,  general  agents  Pacific 
Coast,  112  Market  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Operating  five  privately  -  owned 
vessels  in  the  intercoastal  service 
between  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle. 
■w-    ■«■    i^r 

Consolidated  Whaling  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  64   King  street,  East,   Toronto, 

British    flag. 

Officials:  president,  Wm.  Schupp; 
vice-president,  W.  A.  Lawson;  oper- 
ating manager,  G.  LeMarquand. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels;  whaling  tender  in 
Canadian  waters:  str.  Gray,  707 
gross,  183  long,  dY^  speed;  stm. 
whalers  St.  Lawrence,  111  gross,  95 
long,  9  speed;  Wm.  Grant,  105  gross, 
94  long,  12U  speed;  Green,  102 
gross,  92  long,  11  speed;  Brown,  102 
gross,  92  long,  11  speed;  Black,  102 
gross,  92  long,  11  speed;  White,  102 
gross,  92  long,  11  speed;  Blue,  102 
gross,  92  long,  11  speed;  Orion,  102 
gross,  92  long,  11  speed. 

ir     •!>     -ir 

Coos  Bay  Lumber  Company,  1000 
Balfour     building,     San     Francisco. 

United  States  flag. 

Agency:  Marshfield,  Oregon. 

Officials:  president,  C.  A.  Smith, 
Berkeley;  vice-president,  F.  A.  War- 
ner, Piedmont;  chairman  of  board, 
William  Denman,  San  Francisco; 
marine  superintendent,  F.  A.  War- 
ner. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  Marshfield,  Oregon, 
to  Bay  Point,  California,  every  six 
days:  Ibr.  schrs.  C.  A.  Smith,  1754 
gross,  257  long,  11  speed;  Johanna 
Smith,  1670  gross,  257  long,  11 
speed;  Cottonplant,  2450  gross,  253 
long,   1 1    speed. 

v'r    -Ct    -Ct 

Crowell  &  Thurlow,  131  State 
street,  Boston.    United  States  flag. 

Agencies:  General  Pacific  Coast 
agents.  Sudden  &  Christenson,  230 
California  street,  San  Francisco;  Se- 
attle, Hoge  building;  Portland,  Title 
&  Trust  building;  Los  Angeles,  Los 
Angeles  Steamship  Company,  Cen- 
tral building. 


Officials:  president  Sudden  & 
Christenson,  A  .B.  Cahill,  San  Fran- 
cisco; vice-president,  C.  H.  Chand- 
ler, San  Francisco. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  Boston,  New  York 
and  Baltimore  to  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Oakland,  Portland,  Seat- 
tle and  Tacoma,  sailing  every  twelve 
days :  f rt.  strs.  Wm.  A.  McKenney, 
Thos.  P.  Beal,  Tiger,  Eagle,  Felix 
Taussig,  A.  L.  Kent;  all  averaging 
10,000  d.  w.t.,  speed  12  knots.  Two 
other  steamers  of  same  size  to  be 
added. 

■f-r    i^    -^ 

E.  J.  Dodge  Company,  10  Califor- 
nia street,  San  Francisco.  United 
States  flag. 

Agency:  A.  C.  Nelson,  331  E 
street,  Eureka,  California. 

Officials:  president,  Hubert  E. 
Hunt;  vice-president,  Charles  S. 
Dodge. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessel,  San  Francisco  to  Eu- 
reka and  San  Pedro,  every  ten  days : 
s.  schr.  Vanguard,  358  gross,  137 
long,  9y2  speed. 

■tr   -i^   a 

The  Robert  Dollar  Company,  Rob- 
ert  Dollar   building,   San   Francisco. 

United  States  and  British  flags. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  402  Pender 
street  West;  Seattle,  L.  C.  Smith 
building;  Los  Angeles,  Pacific  Elec- 
tric building,  C.  J.  Lehman,  agent; 
New  York,  15  Moore  street;  Chicago, 
513  Harris  Trust  building;  Boston, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  Nor- 
folk; Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Tientsin, 
Hankow,  Peking,  Ichang,  Chunking, 
Chee  Foo,  Tsingtao,  Weihaiwei,  Foo 
Chow,  Keelung,  Amoy,  Kobe,  Yoko- 
hama, Nagasaki,  Hakodate,  Moji, 
Haiphong,  Saigon,  Bangkok,  Dairen, 
Chemulpo,  Vladivostok,  Manila,  Ce- 
bu,  Iloilo,  Singapore,  Penang,  Ma- 
lacca, Calcutta,  Karachi,  Bombay, 
Madras,  Rangoon,  Colombo,  Medan, 
Velawan,  Padang,  Batavia,  Soura- 
baya,  Bandoeng,  Samarang,  Kuala 
Lumpur,  Klang,  Sereban,  Port  Dick- 
son, Port  Swettenham,  Glasgow,  Ge- 
noa,  Marseilles,   Fort  Said. 

Officials:  president,  Robert  Dol- 
lar; vice-president,  R.  Stanley  Dol- 
lar; traffic  manager,  A.  A.  Moran ; 
operating  manager,  M.  J.  Buckley; 
port  engineer,  E.  B.  Egbert;  secre- 
tary, Hugo  M.  Lorber. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels  between  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  Coast  ports  every  four 
weeks:  strs.  Stanley  Dollar,  3392 
gross,  310  long,  11  speed;  Melville 
Dollar,  7032  gross,  443  long,  12 
speed.  Round-world  service,  every 
thirty  days:  strs.  Robert  Dollar, 
10,893  gross,  543  long,  14  speed;  M. 
S.  Dollar,  9394  gross,  475  long,  14 
speed;  Esther  Dollar,  7548  gross, 
500  long,  12  speed;  Margaret  Dollar, 
7030  gross,  443  long,  12  speed;  Di- 
ana Dollar,  7033  gross,  443  long,  12 
speed.  Trans-Pacific  service,  every 
30  days:  strs.  Stuart  Dollar,  7038 
gross,  443  long,  12  speed;  Grace  Dol- 
lar, 6497  gross,  415  long,  11   speed; 


Harold  Dollar,  4377  gross,  390  long, 

11  speed;  Bessie  Dollar,  4329  gross, 
384  long,  11  speed.  Sailing  fleet, 
located  Seattle:  William  Dollar,  3239 
gross,  330  long;  Janet  Dollar,  3091 
gross,  326  long;  James  Dollar,  3017 
gross,  323  long;  located  Astoria: 
Joseph  Dollar,  2407  gross,  293  long; 
located  San  Francisco:  David  Dol- 
lar, 2831  gross,  308  long;  Mae  Dol- 
lar, 3410  gross,  329  long;  Mary  Dol- 
lar, 3102  gross;  335  long;  Harveste- 
hude,  2182  gross,  226  long;  Jane  L. 
Stanford,  970  gross,  215  long;  lo- 
cated Santa  Rosalia:  Wandsbek, 
2234  gross,  279  long;  Helvig  Vinnen, 
3100  gross,  329  long;  Reinbek,  2765 
gross,  304  long;  located  Guaymas: 
Lasbek,  2395  gross,  283  long. 

In  addition  the  company  has  the 
following  passenger  and  freight 
steamers  operating  on  the  Yang-tse- 
kiang  River:  the  Alice  Dollar,  1500 
tons  displacement,  and  the  Robert 
Dollar  II,  1250  tons  displacement, 
and  a  large  fleet  of  barges  and  tugs 
at  Shanghai. 

-Cr    ^    -i? 

The  East  Asiatic  Company,  Ltd., 
Copenhagen,  Denmark.     Danish  flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  B.  L.  John- 
son, Walton  &  Company;  San  Fran- 
cisco, East  Asiatic  Company,  Inc.; 
Seattle,  East  Asiatic  Company,  Inc.; 
Los  Angeles,  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co. 

Official:  operating  manager,  Chr. 
Jensen. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels.  Pacific  Coast  to  Eng- 
land, Germany,  Holland  and  Scandi- 
navia, every  four  weeks  or  more  fer- 
quently:  M.S.  Afrika,  6763  gross, 
445  long,  12  speed;  Annam,  5296 
gross,  410  long,  11^/4  speed;  Asia, 
5488  gross,  425  long,  11  speed;  Aus- 
tralien,  5259  gross,  410  long,  11^/4 
speed;  Chile,  5570  gross,  425  long, 
11.15  speed;  Falstria,  5358  gross, 
365  long,  10  speed;  Fionia,  5219 
gross,  395  long,  12.5  speed;  Java, 
6952  gross,  445  long,  12  speed;  Jut- 
landia,  4874  gross,  370  long,  11 
speed;  Malaya,  6824  gross,  445  long, 

12  speed;  Panama,  5259  gross,  410 
long,  111/4  speed;  Peru,  5584  gross, 
425  long,  11.15  speed;  Selandia,  4950 
gross,  370  long,  11  speed;  Siam,  5296 
gross,  410  long,  lli/4  speed;  Tong- 
king,  5259  gross,  II14  speed;  Indien, 
5702  gross,  390  long,  11  speed;  S.  S. 
Arabien,  4714  gross,  385  long,  11 
speed;  Delagoa,  3541  gross,  360  long, 

10  speed;  Kina,  5973  gross,  385  long, 

11  speed;  Magdala,  3515  gross,  360 
long,  10  speed;  Natal,  4171  gross, 
360  long,  9' 2  speed;  Rhodesia,  4112 
gross,  360  long,  9 '2  speed;  Tranque- 
bar,  3453  gross,  370  long,  10' •.  speed; 
Transvaal,  4395  gross,  360  long,  9^/-> 
speed;  T.  S.  Bolivia,  5497  gross,  396 
long,  10'  2  speed ;  Parana,  5497  gross, 
396  long,  10 y2  speed. 

^    *    -i^ 

Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  Ltd.,  Hull, 
England.     British   flag. 

Agencies:  Norton,  Lilly  &  Com- 
pany, general  agents  Pacific  Coast; 
offices  at  ports  as  follows :  all  Nor- 
ton, Lilly  &  Company:  Seattle,  Alas- 
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ka  building;  Portland,  Yeon  build- 
ing; San  Francisco,  American  Na- 
tional Bank  building;  Los  Angeles, 
Van  Nuys  building;  San  Diego, 
Spreckels    building. 

Operating  the  following  privatelj'- 
owned  vessels,  Pavific  Coast  ports, 
monthly  sailings,  to  Havre,  Hull, 
Leith,  other  East  Coast  of  United 
Kingdom  ports  as  cargo  offers:  Ant- 
werp, Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  with 
transshipment  to  Ellerman's  Wilson 
Line  at  Hull  for  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Poland  Free  State,  Es- 
thonia,  Portugal,  Italy  and  the  Le- 
vant, including  Alexandria:  frt.  strs. 
all  about  14  speed.  City  of  Lincoln, 
5861  gross,  422  long;  City  of  Naples, 
5739  gross,  418  long;  City  of  Ran- 
goon, 6635  gross,  443  long;  City  of 
Bombay,  5186  gross;  City  of  Dur- 
ham, 5356  gross;  Katuna,  4641  gross; 
Kasenga,  7160  gross;  Karonga,  6616 
gross. 

^    it    ^ 

E.  C.  Evans  &  Sons,  Inc.,  260  Cal- 
ifornia street,  San  Francisco.  Unit- 
ed States  flag. 

Officials:  president,  E.  C.  Evans, 
Jr.;   secretary,  Harry  L.  Evans. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels  (Isthmian  Line),  Pa- 
cific Coast  to  United  Kingdom,  once 
a  month:  frt.  strs.  Steelmaker,  6187 
gross,  396  long,  13  speed;  Steel  Voy- 
ager, 6187  gross,  396  long,  13  speed; 
Steel  Exporter,  5686  gross,  425  long, 
13  speed;  Steel  Mariner,  5686  gross, 
425  long,  13  speed;  Steel  Inventor, 
5686  gross,  425  long,  13  speed;  Steel 
Worker,  5686  gross,  425  long,  13 
speed;  Ensley  City,  6187  gross,  396 
long,  13  speed;  Mobile  City.  6187 
gross,  396   long,   13  speed. 

-i^    ii    i: 
Forest    Line,    911    Securities    build- 
ing, Seattle.    United  States  flag. 

Official:    president,  A.  Schubach. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels.  Pacific  Ocean:  frt. 
str.  Forest  King,  2426  gross,  283 
long,  11  speed;  bknts.  Forest  Dream, 
1605  gross,  260  long;  Forest  Pride, 
1605  gross,  260  long;  Forest  Friend, 
1605  gross,  260  long. 

S.  S.  Freeman  &  Company,  705 
Fife  building,  San  Francisco.  Unit- 
ed States   flag. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  coastwise,  every  two 
weeks:  s.  schrs.  Dai.sy,  679  gross, 
175  long,  9  speed;  Daisy  Gadsbv, 
818  gross,  189  long,  9  speed;  Daisv 
Putnam,  886  gross,  205  long,  9 
speed;  Daisy  Matthews,  943  gross, 
201  long,  9  speed;  Daisy  Gray  (now 
being  completed). 

rV     -r^     t'7 

Furness  -  Prince  Line  (Furness 
Withy    &    Company,    Ltd.),    London. 

British   flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  Frank  Wa- 
terhouse;  Seattle,  Frank  Water- 
house;  Tacoma,  Frank  Waterhouse; 
Portland,  Frank  Waterhouse;  San 
Francisco,  Swayne  &  Hoyt,  Inc.; 
Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles  General 
Steamship  Agents. 


Officials,  chairman.  Sir  Frederick 
Lewis,  Bart.,  London;  American  di- 
rector, H.  C.  Blackiston,  New  York; 
freight  traffic  manager,  Harry  Con- 
nor, New  York;  marine  superintend- 
ent. Captain  H.  H.  McDougall,  New 
York;  Pacific  Coast  representative, 
T.  A.  Lee,  Seattle. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels.  Pacific  Coast  to  Eu- 
rope, every  month:  frt.  strs.  Mon- 
golian Prince,  5880  gross;  424  long, 
11  speed;  Eastern  Prince,  7569  gross, 
468  long,  12  speed;  Siberian  Prince, 
5605  gross,  423  long,  12  speed;  Bar- 
rymoore,  6500  gross,  420  long,  12^:^ 
speed;  Ocean  Prince,  5217  gross^  410 
long,  12  speed;  Roman  Prince,  5284 
gross,  420  long,  12  speed;  Tuscan 
Prince,  5275  gross,  420  long,  12 
speed. 

Garland  Steamship  Corporation 
(United  States  Intercoastal  Line), 
44  Whitehall  street,  New  York. 
United  States  flag. 

Agencies:  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles.  J.  D.  Sprekels  &  Bros.  Co.; 
Portland,  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  Mc- 
Cormick  Steamship  Line. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels.  New  York,  Baltimore, 
Norfolk  to  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Oakland,  Portland,  Seattle  and 
Tacoma,  sailings  every  12  days:  frt. 
strs.  Norlina,  4596  gross;  Carolinian, 
4170  gross;  William  Perkins,  8800 
tons  displacement;  Jas.  B.  Duke, 
9030  displacement;  Geo.  Allen,  9050 
displacement;  Albert  Jeffress,  9020 
displacement;  William  Campion,  9030 
displacement. 

fr    ir    -f- 

General  Petroleum  Corporation, 
Alaska  Commercial  building,  San 
Francisco;  1003  Higgins  building, 
Los  Angeles.     United  States  flag. 

Agencies :  Seattle,  W.  J.  Dinsmore, 
local  manager,  1710  Sixteenth  ave- 
nue, S.  W.;sub-branch,  Ketchikan, 
Alaska;  Portland,  W.  P.  Durkee,  lo- 
cal manager;  San  Francisco,  head 
office,  and  Los  Angeles,  general  og- 
fices,  see  above;  San  Pedro,  F.  Mau- 
rer,  local  superintendent.  Twenty- 
second  and  Front  streets;  Tampico, 
C.  E.  Sampson,  manager. 

Officials:  president,  John  Barne- 
son ;  vice  -  president  and  general 
manager,  L.  T.  Barneson;  marine  di- 
rector, William  Walker;  port  super- 
intendent, Charles  Irvin ;  comptroller, 
R.  S.  Durkee;  treasurer,  R.  Mitchell; 
assistant  treasurer,  F.  C.  Adams; 
auditor,  Wesley  Cunningham. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  tankers,  various  routes:  strs. 
Liebre,  6900  gross,  353  long,  10 
speed ;  Lebec,  6900  gross,  453  long, 
10  speed;  Yorba  Linda,  6900  gross, 
453  long,  10  speed;  Mojave,  6900 
gross,  453  long,  10  speed;  Falls  of 
Clyde,  1809  gross,  266  long. 

Also  operating  the  following  char- 
tered tankers,  Norwegian  flag:  strs. 
Beldridge,  6047  gross,  433  long,  10 
speed;  Maricopa,  6047  gross,  433 
long,  10  speed. 


General  Steamship  Corporation, 
240    Battery    street,    San    Francisco. 

United  States  flag. 

Agencies:  Seattle,  Colman  build- 
ing; Portland,  Railway  Exchange 
building;  Vancouver,  Empire  Ship- 
ping Company,  Ltd.,  Board  of  Trade 
building;  Los  Angeles,  S.  L.  Krei- 
der.  Pacific  Electric  building;  Cal- 
lao,  Peru,  Wessel  Duval  &  Company; 
Valparaiso,  Chile,  A.  J.  Broom,  Cas- 
illa  71;  also  agents  at  Auckland, 
Bremen,  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg, 
Hamburg,  Honolulu,  Kobe,  Kristian- 
ia,  Mazatlan,  Melbourne,  Sydney. 
General  European  agent,  Simpson, 
Spence  &  Young,  Glasgow,  Liver- 
pool,   London    and   West    Hartlepool. 

Oflficials:  president,  H.  S.  Scott; 
vice-president  and  general  manager, 
Drew  Chidester;  operating  manager, 
A.  T.  Hunter;  port  engineer,  D.  Dor- 
ward,  Jr.;  manager  chartering  de- 
partment, Erik  Krag;  traflic  mana- 
ger, R.  S.  Wintemute;  secretary,  F. 
A.  Reeves;  purchasing  agent,  C.  C. 
Houston. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  steamer  on  the  Pacific  Coa.st, 
Meriden,  2254  gross,  300  long,  10 
speed. 

Operating  the  following  Shipping 
Board  strs..  Pacific  Coast  to  West 
Coast  South  America:  Delrosa,  3474 
gross,  332  long,  10  speed;  Memnon, 
3473  gross,  332  long,  10  speed;  Jep- 
tha,  3475  gross,  332  long,  9^  ■>  speed; 
Depere,  3475  gross,  332  long,  9I2 
speed. 

Also  operating  the  following  Swe- 
dish vessels  to  Australia:  motor- 
ship  Bullaren,  strs.  Anten,  Boren, 
Roxen,  Lygnern,  Tolken. 


W.  R.  Grace  &  Company,  332  Pine 
street,  San  Francisco.  United  States 
flag. 

Agencies:  Seattle,  Hoge  building; 
Los  Angeles,  Merchants  National 
Bank  building. 

Officials:  manager,  E.  T.  Ford; 
manager  steamship  department,  F. 
L.  Doelker. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  San  Francisco  to 
West  Coast  South  America,  sailings 
monthly:  combn.  .strs.  Colusa,  5873 
gross,  408  long,  12  speed;  Santa 
Cruz,  4826  gross,  384  long,  12  speed; 
frt.  str.  Cacique,  6202  gross,  413 
long,  11  speed. 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Coast  Steam 
ship  Co.,  Ltd.,   Montreal.     (Canadian 
National    Railways    Coastal    Steam- 
ship Services.)     British  flag. 

Agency:  Vancouver,  C.  N.  R.  De- 
pot, Captain  C.  H.  Nicholson,  man- 
ager. 

Oflficials:  president.  Sir  Henry  W. 
Thornston,  Toronto;  manager,  Cap- 
tain C.  H.  Nicholson;  superintend- 
ent, R.  Beaumont;  marine  superin- 
tendent, J.  Y.  Roche.ster;  superin- 
tending engineer.  Richard  Knox; 
shore  steward,  J.  W.  King. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  bi-weekly  in  summer 
and  weekly  in  winter,  Seattle,  Victo- 
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ria,  Vancouver  and  way  ports  to 
Prince  Rupert,  Stewart  and  Anyox, 
B.  C;  strs.  Prince  Rupert,  3379 
gross,  319  long,  191/2  speed;  Prince 
George,  3372  gross,  319  long,  19  V2 
speed.  Vancouver  and  Queen  Char- 
lotte Islands  to  Prince  Rupert  and 
return:  str.  Prince  John,  906  gross, 
185  long,  10  speed;  Vancouver  to 
northern  B.  C.  ports:  frt.  str.  Prince 
Albert,  1015  gross,  236  long,  12 
speed.  Also  operating  tugs  and  car 
ferries  between  Port  Mann  and  Van- 
couver Islands. 

-Ct    -i^    tr 

Henry  Gray  &  Company,  817  San- 
some  street,  San  Francisco.  United 
States  flag. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessel,  Papeete,  Tahiti,  3V2 
months :  schr.  Roy  Somers,  314  gross, 

140  long. 

^    T^    ^ 

James  Griffiths  &  Sons,  502  Burke 
building,  Seattle. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  B.  C,  S. 
Garnham,  805  Birks  building;  San 
Francisco,  Charles  W.  Cook,  24  Cal- 
ifornia street. 

Officials:  president,  James  Grif- 
fiths ;  vice  -  president,  Stanley  A. 
Griffiths;  secretary,  J.  A,  Maitland; 
operating  manager,  A.  Wuthenow; 
port  engineer,  C.  C.  Lacey. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels  between  Puget  Sound 
and  Anyox,  Stewart  and  Northern 
British  Columbia  ports,  service  every 
5  days:  freight  and  towing  stmrs. 
Griffco,  1463  gross,  220  long,  10 
speed;  Anyox,  1287  gross,  193  long, 
10  speed;  Amur,  907  gross,  216 
long,  11  speed;  Marmion,  324  gross, 
140  long,  10  speed;  tug  Tartar,  128 
gross,  90  long,  9  speed;  barges  Ba- 
roda,  1417  gross,  237  long;  Granco, 
2114  gross,  275  long;  Granby  No.  1, 
1364  gross,  204  long;  General  Fair- 
child,  1386  gross,  208  long;  Louis- 
iana, 1462  gross,  210  long;  John  C. 
Potter,  1259  gross,  190  long;  Griff, 
560  gross,  140  long;  Pioneer  No.  11, 
560  gross,  140  long;  Griffnip,  280 
gross,  110  long;  Independent  No.  2, 
240  gross,  110  long. 

Also  operating  in  lumber  service 
to  California:  frt.  and  towing  str. 
Griffdu,  1484  gross,  220  long,  10 
speed;  barge  Griffson,  2259  gross, 
267  long;  barge  Henry  Villard,  1486 
gross,  218  long.  Sailing  every  25 
days. 

■ir    -."f     -M- 

Hammond  Lumber  Co.,  260  Cali- 
fornia street,  San  Francisco.  Unit- 
ed  States  flag. 

Officials:  president,  A.  B.  Ham- 
mond; vice-president,  W.  S.  Burnett. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels  in  town  lumber  trade: 
frt.  s.  schrs.  Flavel,  967  gross;  San< 
tian,  946  gross;  Halco,  970  gross; 
Trinidad,  974  gross;  Covena,  2450 
gross. 

■^r    i^    tr 

J.  R.  Hanify  Co.,  24  Market  street, 
San   Francisco.     United   States   flag. 

Agencies:  Portland,  810  North- 
western Bank  building;  Los  Ange- 
les, 522  Central  building. 


Ofl^cials:  president,  M.  M.  Hanify; 
vice-president,  A.  Hanify;  vice-pres- 
ident and  general  manager,  John  L. 
Reed;  marine  superintendent,  John 
L.  Reed. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  San  Pedro  to  Colum- 
bia River:  s.  schrs.  Santa  Barbara, 
695  gross,  183  long;  Santa  Monica, 
497  gross,  166  long;  Anne  Hanify, 
1364  gross,  223  long;  Ryder  Hanify, 
1364  gross,  223  long. 
•ir    -i:    -Cx 

Harrison  Direct  Line,  Thomas  & 
James  Harrison,  Mersey  Chambers, 
Liverpool,  England-     British  flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  Victoria, 
Seattle,  Tacoma,  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles:    Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

The  Harrison  Direct  Line  main- 
tains sailings  of  freight  steamers  at 
35-day  intervals  (at  intervals  of  two 
weeks  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
year)  between  Vancouver,  Victoria, 
Tacoma,  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  Liverpool  and  London. 
Due  to  frequent  changes  of  steam- 
ers no  listing  of  vessels  employed  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  trade  can  be  made. 
^    ■>!    -i: 

Hawaii  Meat  Co.,  Ltd.,  1033  Bethel 
street,  Honolulu.    United  States  flag. 

Officials:  president,  A.  W.  Carter; 
vice-president,  W.  H.  Greenwell ;  op- 
erating manager,  G.  J.  Waller,  Sr. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessel,  Hawaiian  inter-island 
twice    a    week:     frt.    str.    Bee,    1755 
gross,  662  long,  9  speed. 
T^    fr    -A- 

Hobbs,  Wall  &  Co.,  1  Drumm  street, 
San   Francisco.     United   States   flag. 

Agency:  Crescent  City,  Del  Norte 
Co.,  California. 

Officials:  president,  W.  J.  Hotch- 
kiss;  vice-president,  J.  M.  Hotch- 
kiss;  marine  superintendent,  R.  W. 
Myers. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  San  Francisco  to 
Crescent  City  and  San  Pedro,  week- 
ly: frt.  s.  schrs.  Westport,  211  gross, 
124  long,  8y2  speed;  South  Coast, 
301  gross,  131  long,  9  speed;  Cres- 
cent City,  701  gross,  180  long,  8 
speed. 

^    ■&    * 

Hind,  Rolph  &  Co.,  Inc.,  230  Cali- 
fornia street,  San  Francisco.  United 
States  flag. 

Official:    president,  Geo.  U.   Hind. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  sailing  vessels,  carrying  car- 
go only;  not  operated  in  any  partic- 
ular trade  or  route:  wood  bktn. 
Conquerer,  1395  gross,  231  long; 
steel  bktn.  Hawaii,  1085  gross,  196 
long;  wood  schr.  Honoipu,  564  gross, 
162  long;  wood  bktn.  Kohala,  891 
gross,  195  long,  wood  bktn.  Lahaina. 
1067  gross,  217  long;  wood  bktn. 
Makaweli,  899  gross,  162  long;  wood 
schr.  Muriel,  537  gross,  162  long; 
wood  bktn.  Puako,  1085  gross,  221 
long;  wood  schr.  Robt.  R.  Hind,  564 
gross,  162  long;  steel  bark  Wm.  T. 
Lewis,  2156  gross,  280  long. 


Holland  America  Line,  Rotterdam. 

Dutch  flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  The  R.  M. 
S.  P.  Co.,  Pacific  building;  Seattle, 
The  R.  M.  S.  P.  Co.,  204  Rainier 
building;  Portland,  Oregon  -  Pacific 
Co.,  Wilcox  building;  Astoria,  E.  M. 
Cherry;  San  Francisco,  Holland 
America  Line,  401  Market  street; 
Los  Angeles,  C.  J.  Lehman,  736  Pa- 
cific Electric  building. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  Europe,  monthly: 
strs.  Eemdijk,  7651  gross,  470  long, 
12  speed;  Kinderdijk,  7651  gross,  470 
long,  12  speed;  Moerdijk,  9065  gross, 
471  long,  13  speed;  m.  s.  Dinteldijk, 
9399  gross,  501  long,  12  speed. 

See  also  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co.,  with  which  Holland  America 
maintains  joint  service. 

-Cr    %!    -ix 

Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Co., 
Ltd.,  Honolulu.     United  States  flag. 

Officials:  president,  James  A.  Ken- 
nedy; vice-president,  J.  M.  Dowsett; 
operating  manager,  Stanley  C.  Ken- 
nedy; port  engineer,  J.  S.  Muirhead; 
port  captain.   Captain   S.  A.  Crosby. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  Honolulu  to  Hilo,  bi- 
weekly: combn.  strs.  Mauna  Kea, 
1566  gross,  239  long,  14  speed;  Hon- 
olulu to  Kahului,  bi-weekly:  Kilauea, 
1338  gross,  241  long,  15  speed;  in 
reserve,  Waimea,  1056  gross,  198 
long,  10  speed;  Honolulu  to  Kauai, 
bi-weekly,  Kinau,  975  gross,  195 
long,  10  speed;  Honolulu  to  Kauai, 
weekly,  Claudine,  846  gross,  179 
long,  11  speed;  Honolulu  to  Kona 
and  Kau,  every  10  days,  Mauna  Loa, 
850  gross,  177  long,  11 1/2  speed; 
tramp  frt.  strs.  Helene,  618  gross, 
171  long,  10  speed;  Onomea,  746 
gross,  178  long,  9  speed;  Honolulu 
to  Maui  and  Molokai,  weekly,  combn. 
strs.  Mikahala,  444  gross,  147  long, 
10  speed;  Honolulu  to  Kauai,  week- 
ly, Likelike,  374  gross,  136  long,  9 
speed;  tramp  frt.  strs.  Kaiulani,  384 
gross,  140  long,  8  speed;  Niihau, 
341  gross,  148  long,  7  speed;  Hale- 
akala,  4500  gross,  360  long,  17  speed. 
-C^    ^    tr 

Isthmian  Steamship  Lines  (Atlan- 
tic-Pacific Coast  Service),  39  Cort- 
landt  street,  New  York  City.  United 
States  flag. 

Agencies:  Norton,  Lilly  &  Com- 
pany, general  agents  Pacific  Coast; 
Vancouver,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son,  Ltd., 
Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  building;  and 
Norton,  Lilly  &  Company  as  follows: 
Seattle,  Alaska  building;  Portland, 
Yeon  building;  San  Francisco,  Amer- 
ican National  Bank  building;  Los 
Angeles,  Van  Nuys  building;  San 
Diego,  Spreckels  building. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels.  United  States  inter- 
coastal  service,  Boston,  New  York, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia  to  San  Di- 
ego, Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Vancouver  and  re- 
turn, sailings  at  approximately  ten- 
day  intervals;  Hawaiian  Island  ser- 
vice, Baltimore  to  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Honolulu  and  other  island 


lanuarv 
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ports  of  call  and  return,  sailings  at 
approximately  thirty  -  day  intervals ; 
occasional  service  New  Orleans,  Mo- 
bile and  Galveston  to  Pacific  Coast 
ports  and  return.  Vessels  employ- 
ed in  these  different  services:  At- 
lanta City,  5686  gross,  441  long; 
Anniston  City,  sister;  Birmingham 
City,  6032  gross,  395  long;  Besse- 
mer City,  5687  gross,  441  long; 
Bantu,  4229  gross,  360  long;  Charl- 
ton Hall,  4749  gross,  400  long;  Chat- 
tanooga City,  5686  gross,  441  long; 
Chickasaw  City,  6081  gross;  Craster 
Hall,  4319  gross,  380  long;  Ensley 
City,  6157  gross,  395  long;  Fairfield 
City,  5687  gross,  424  long;  Howick 
Hall,  5096  gross,  400  long;  Knox- 
ville  City,  5686  gross,  441  long; 
Memphis  City,  5686  gross,  441 
long;  Mobile  City,  6157  gross,  395 
long;  Montgomery  City,  5685  gross, 
424  long;  San  Francisco,  5102  gross; 
Robin  Adair,  6859  gross;  Robin 
Goodfellow,  6939  gross;  Robin  Gray, 
6859  gross,  all  424  long;  Santa  Ro- 
salia, 5409  gross,  406  long;  Selma 
City,  5686  gross,  412  long;  Steel  Age, 
6188  gross,  393  long;  Steelmaker  and 
Steel  Voyager,  6188  gross,  393  long; 
Steel  Exporter,  Steel  Inventor,  Steel 
Mariner,  Steel  Ranger,  Steel  Scien- 
tist, Steel  Seafarer,  Steel  Worker, 
all  5686  gross,  424  long;  Steel  Nav- 
igator, 5719  gross ;  Steel  Engineer, 
5687  gross;  Steel  Trader,  5687  gross; 
Steel  Traveler,  7056  gross;  Lancas- 
ter, 5871  gross;  Pacific,  5862  gross; 
Robin  Hood,  6861  gross. 
^  ^  ^ 
Isthmian  Steamship  Lines,  Euro- 
pean Service;  see  E.  C.  Evans  & 
Sons. 

tr    'it   -iz 

Java  -  China  -  Japan  Lijn,  Batavia, 

Java.     Dutch  flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  Dingwald 
Cotts,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland  and 
Astoria,  General  Steamship  Corpora- 
tion; San  Francisco,  J.  D.  Spreckels 
&  Bros.  Co.,  general  agents. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  San  Francisco  to 
Java  via  Japan  and  China,  monthly 
sailings  from  San  Francisco:  frtrs. 
Simaloer,  6587  gross,  438  long,  13 
speed;  Arakan,  5106  gross,  400  long, 
13  speed;  Bondowoso,  5106  gross,  400 
long,  13  speed;  Tjileboet,  5760  gross, 
420  long,  13  speed. 

i?    -t:    iJ 
Johnson    Line    ( Rederiaktibolaget 
Nordstjernan),    Stockholm,    Sweden. 

Swedish  flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  C.  Gardner 
Johnson;  Seattle,  Portland  and  San 
Francisco,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.;  Los 
Angeles,  M.  F.  McLaurin. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  combn.  motorships,  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Central  America,  Panama 
Canal,  Havre,  Hamburg  and  Scandi- 
navia ports,  approximately  monthly 
sailings:  Buenos  Aires,  5614  gross, 
426  long,  12  speed;  Balboa,  5524 
gross,  426  long,  12  peed;  Canada, 
5527  gross,  426  long,  12  speed;  Pedro 
Christophersen,  4910  gross,  360  long, 
10  speed;  San  Francisco,  3707  gross. 


362  long,  10  speed;  Valparaiso,  3762 
gross,  364  long,  11  speed;  m.  s.  Li- 
ma, 3764  gross,  364  long,  11  speed; 
Suecia,  3730  gross,  359  long,  10 
speed;  Pacific,  3731  gross,  360  long, 
10  speed;  Kronprinsessan  Margare- 
ta,  3739  gross,  360  long,  10  speed; 
Kronprins  Gustaf  Adolf,  4944  gross, 
359  long,  10  speed;  m.  s.  building, 
3762  gross,  364  long,  11  speed. 
it    i^    t: 

Kingsley  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.,  Pa- 
cific building,  Vancouver.  British 
flag. 

Agency:  San  Francisco,  McCor- 
mick  Steamship  Line,  I  Drumm 
street. 

Officials:  general  manager,  R.  F. 
Mather;  traffic  manager,  A.  L.  Pal- 
mer. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  str.,  San  Francisco  to  Van- 
couver: E.  D.  Kingsley,  1029  gross, 
200  long,  11  speed. 

i^    f:    ik 

E.  &  E.  T.  Kruse,  24  California 
street,  San  Francisco.  United  States 
flag. 

Agency:  Bandon,  Ore.,  J.  E.  Wal- 
strom. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  San  Francisco  to  Ban- 
don, every  eight  days :  combn.  str. 
Elizabeth,  425  gross,  142  long,  8 
speed ;  coastwise  and  Grays  Har- 
bor, frt.  str.  Helene,  672  gross,  172 
long,  8  speed. 

it    it    -Ct 

Kuskokwim  Fishing  &  Transporta- 
tion   Co.,    7    Colman    Dock,    Seattle. 

United  States  flag. 

Oflicial:  president,  Captain  Louis 
Knaflich. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  Seattle,  Kuskokwim 
River,  Behring  Sea,  twice  yearly, 
commencing  in  May:  twin-screw 
combn.  Anvil,  363  gross,  116  long, 
10  speed;  Seattle  to  Behring  Sea  and 
South  Arctic  ports,  once  yearly, 
commencing  in  May,  aux.  schr.  Ruby, 
345  gross,  132  long,  7  speed. 
i^    it    -^ 

Latin   American  Line;     see   R.    S. 

Silva  &  Company. 

T>     ^ir     it 

Lewers   &   Cooke,    Ltd.,    Honolulu. 

United  States  flag. 

Officials:  president,  F.  J.  Lowrey; 
vice-president,   F.  D.  Lowrey. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  Puget  Sound  to  Hon- 
olulu, every  three  months:  schrs. 
Alice  Cooke,  782  gross,  185  long; 
Robert  Lewers,  732  gross,  185  long. 
it    ir    i: 

Libby,    McNeil    &    Libby,    Seattle. 

United  States  flag. 

Officials:  chairman  board  of  di- 
rectors, W.  F.  Burrows ;  president, 
E.  G.  McDougall ;  vice-president,  H. 
C.  Carr;  operating  manager,  D.  W. 
Branch. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  various  ports:  m.  s. 
Libby  Maine,  1811  gross,  240  long, 
7  speed;  W.  F.  Burrows,  1560  gross. 


201  long,  6  speed;  Seattle  to  Alaska, 
yearly:  s.  s.  Abner  Coburn,  1973 
gross,  225  long;  barks  W.  B.  Flint, 
835  gross,  178  long;  George  Curtis, 
1837  gross,  240  long;  Oriental,  1688 
gross,  220  long;  schrs.  Henry  Wil- 
son, 499  gross,  157  long;  Salvator, 
465  gross,  160  long;  s.  s.  San  Juan, 
248  gross,  118  long,  10  speed;  George 
F.  Haller,  185  gross,  101  long,  8 
speed;  North  Star,  99  gross,  73  long, 

9  speed;  gas  s.  Willard  B.,  64  gross, 

73  long,  8  speed;  President,  50  gross, 
72  long,  8  speed;  Excursion,  46  gross, 
65  long,  9  speed;  Expansion,  175 
gross,  104  long,  8  speed;  Bonita,  98 
gross,  78  long,  8  speed;  cannery  ten- 
ders, gas  s.  Arnold  G.,  16  gross,  34 
long,  8  speed;  Bernice,  15  gross,  44 
long,  8  speed;  Climax,  10  gross,  28 
long,  8  speed;  Charlotte  B.,  71  gross, 

74  long,  9  speed;  Comet,  41  gross, 
56  long,  8  speed;  Glenn,  34  gross, 
49  long,  9  speed;  George  S.,  43 
gross,  57  long,  9  speed;  Helen  T., 
32  gross,  50  long,  8  speed;  John  L. 
C,  26  gross,  62  long,  8  speed;  Leona 
K.,  47  gross,  59  long,  8  speed;  Mitch- 
ell, 14  gross,  49  long,  8  speed;  May, 

10  gross,  45  long,  8  speed;  Nuten, 
22  gross,  44  long,  8  speed;  Olaf,  21 
gross,  42  long,  8  speed;  Olga,  14 
gross,  40  long,  8  speed;  Pride  of 
Alaska,  15  gross,  53  long,  8  speed; 
St.  James,  10  gross,  32  long,  8  speed; 
Triumph,  15  gross,  53  long,  8  speed; 
Vigilant,  14  gross,  39  long,  8  speed. 

i:    it    iz 

H.  Liebes  &  Co.,  167  Post  street, 
San   Francisco.     United   States   flag. 

Officials:  president,  Leon  Liebes; 
vice-president,  Arnold  Liebes;  oper- 
ating manager,  C.  T.  Pedersen;  ma- 
rine superintendent,  C.  T.  Pedersen. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  San  Francisco  to  Arc- 
tic Ocean,  once  each  year:  gas  s. 
Herman,  362  gross,  131  long,  6  speed; 
Fox,  343  gross,  145  long. 
it    iz    it 

Fred  Linderman,  110  Market 
street,  San  Francisco.  United  States 
flag. 

OflScials:  president,  Fred  Linder- 
man; operating  manager,  Fred  Lin- 
derman; port  engineer,  L.  C.  Bart- 
mess. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  Puget  Sound  to  San 
Francisco  and  San  Pedro,  every 
three  weeks:  s.  schrs.  Henry  T. 
Scott,  1600  gross,  250  long,  10  speed; 
Cricket,  1136  gross,  224  long,  10 
speed;  Puget  Sound  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, every  three  weeks,  Rosalie 
Mahoney,  884  gross,  196  long,  9 
speed. 

i:    it    it 

Little  River  Steamship  Co.,  112 
Market  street,  San  Francisco.  Unit- 
ed States  flag. 

Officials:  president,  H.  W.  Cole; 
vice-president,  L.  Crannell;  operat- 
ing manager,  H.  W.  Cole;  port  engi- 
neer, Phil.  Sheridan;  secretary-treas- 
urer, W.  D.  Dunning. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessel,,  San  Francisco  to  Eu- 
reka, weekly:  s.  schr.  Washington, 
539  gross,  159  long,  9  speed. 
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Los  Angeles  Steamship  Company, 
Wilmington,  Cal.    United  States  flag. 

Agencies:  San  Francisco,  H.  B. 
Hatch,  685  Market  street;  Los  An- 
geles, R.  F.  Cullen,  517  South  Spring 
street;  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  119  West 
Ocean  avenue;  Pasadena,  Cal.,  49 
East  Colorado;  San  Pedro,  523  Bea- 
con street;  Oakland,  1422  San  Pablo 
avenue;  Berkeley,  2127  University 
avenue;  San  Diego,  214  East  Broad- 
way. 

Officials:  president,  Fred  L.  Bak- 
er; vice-president,  General  M.  H. 
Sherman;  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  Ralph  J.  Chandler;  marine 
superintendent,  Captain  N.  H.  An- 
derson; port  engineer,  Steven  Lindo; 
assistant  to  general  manager,  G.  R. 
Crofut;  general  auditor,  R.  P.  Dun- 
bar; general  passenger  agent,  R.  V. 
Crowder;  general  freight  agent,  G. 
C.  Foster. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels  between  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego: 
pass.  strs.  Yale  and  Harvard,  3825 
gross,  407  long,  23  speed.  Direct 
service  Los  Angeles  to  Honolulu, 
sailings  from  Wilmington  every  oth- 
er Saturday. 

Luckenbach  Steamship  Company, 
44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 

United  States  flag. 

Agencies:  Philadelphia,  Lafayette 
building;  Boston,  Board  of  Trade 
building;  Buffalo,  Prudential  build- 
ing; Chicago,  Marquette  building; 
Pittsburgh,  Henry  W.  Oliver  build- 
ing; Cleveland,  Engineers'  building; 
St.  Louis,  Pierce  building;  Los  An- 
geles, Central  building;  San  Diego, 
139  West  Santa  Fe  wharf;  San  Fran- 
cisco, 201  California  street;  Oak- 
land, Henshaw  building;  Seattle,  L. 
C.  Smith  building;  Tacoma,  211  Elev- 
enth street;  Portland,  Spalding  build- 
ing; Astoria,  foot  of  Ninth  street; 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  706  Board  of  Trade 
building;  Mobile,  7  St.  Michael 
street;  New  Orleans,  833  Gravier 
street;  Galveston  and  Houston,  22 
Strand  street,  Galveston. 

Officials :  president,  Edgar  F.  Luck- 
enbach; vice-presidents,  R.  C.  Thack- 
ara,  J.  L.  Luckenbach  and  H.  C. 
Cantelow;  operating  manager,  A.  B. 
Carlson;  marine  superintendent,  F. 
L.  Worke;  secretary,  Lewis  Lucken- 
bach; treasurer,  Paul  Kuhne. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  intercoastal  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  ports,  every  seven  days: 
frt.  strs.  Andrea  F.  Luckenbach,  10,- 
652  gross,  496  long,  13  speed;  Doro- 
thy Luckenbach,  8713  gross,  450  long, 
14  speed;  P^dgar  F.  Luckenbach,  7820 
gross,  425  long,  13  speed;  Edward 
Luckenbach,  7916  gross,  437  long,  14 
speed;  F.  J.  Luckenbach,  7821  gross, 
447  long,  13  speed;  Harry  Lucken- 
bach, 8738  gross,  450  long,  14  speed; 
Horace  T^uckenl)ach,  8150  gross,  445 
long,  12' V  speed;  J.  L.  Luckenbach, 
8738  gross,  450  long,  14  speed;  Julia 
Luckenbach,  7916  gross,  437  long,  13 
speed;  K.  I.  Luckenbach,  7882  gross, 
447  long,  1.'5  speed;  Katrina  Lucken- 
bach, 7822  gross,  447  long,  13  speed; 


Lewis  Luckenbach,  10,652  gross,  496 
long,  13  speed;  Lillian  Luckenbach, 
8738  gross,  450  long,  14  speed;  Rob- 
ert Luckenbach,  8150  gross,  445  long, 
12^,2  speed;  Paul  Luckenbach,  6606 
gross,  471  long,  12V'2  speed;  Walter 
A.  Luckenbach,  8050  gross,  447  long, 
14  speed.  Pacific  and  Gulf  ports, 
every  fifteen  days,  Florence  Lucken- 
bach, 4988  gross,  401  long,  10  speed; 
Jacob  Luckenbach,  6570  gross,  416 
long,  12  speed;  Lena  Luckenbach, 
6749  gross,  425  long,  12  speed. 
7^    1^    fr 

Chas.  R.  McCormick  &  Co.,  900 
Fife  building,  San  Francisco.  Unit- 
ed States  flag. 

Agencies :  Portland,  Yeon  build- 
ing; New  York,  17  Battery  Place; 
San  Diego,  Norton,  Lilly  &  Co.;  Oak- 
land, V.  0.  Laurence  Co.;  Eureka, 
A.  C.  Nelson;  Marshfield,  Ocean 
Dock  Terminal  &  Supply  Co.;  North 
Bend,  Kruse  &  Banks;  Astoria,  Geo. 
W.  Sanborn  &  Sons;  Seattle,  Pier  4; 
Tacoma,  Terminal  Dock  Co.;  Everett, 
Everett  Dock  &  Warehouse  Co.;  Van- 
couver, Kingsley  Navigation  Co.; 
Los  Angeles,  Van  Nuys  building. 

Officials:  president,  Chas.  R.  Mc- 
Cormick; vice-president,  S.  M.  Haupt- 
man ;  secretary,  Jas.  S.  Brown ;  op- 
erating manager,  Chas.  L.  Wheeler. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  coastwise  between 
Puget  Sound,  Portland  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pedro  and  San  Diego, 
every  three  weeks:  combn.  strs.  Wil- 
lamette, 903  gross,  195  long,  10 
speed;  Multnomah,  969  gross,  205 
long,  10  speed;  Celilo,  943  gross,  205 
long,  10  speed;  Wapama,  951  gross, 
205  long,  10  speed;  no  schedule,  frt. 
strs.  Wahkeena,  1030  gross,  213  long, 
10  speed;  Ernest  H.  Meyer,  1057 
gross,  213  long,  10  speed;  Everett, 
1751  gross,  237  long,  11  to  14  speed. 

McCormick,  McPherson  &  Lapham, 
503  Market  street,  San  Francisco, 
and  548  South  Spring  street,  Los 
Angeles. 

Officials:  E.  L.  McCormick  and  W. 
S.  McPherson,  partners;  operating 
manager,  T.  G.  Plant;  port  engineer, 
S.  Mills. 

Agents  for  different  steamship 
lines,  particularly  for  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  which  see.  Representing  pri- 
vately-owned vessels  of  Osaka  Sho- 
sen Kaisha,  Japanese  flag,  as  fol- 
lows, San  Francisco  to  Orient:  frt. 
.str.  Hague  Maru,  7770  gross,  10 
speed;  San  Francisco  to  Havana, 
frt.  str.  Amur  Maru,  7770  gross,  10 
speed;  South  America  to  Los  Ange- 
les to  Orient,  monthly  sailings,  frt. 
strs.  Tacoma  Maru,  5850  gross,  10 
speed;  Panama  Maru,  5789  gross,  10 
speed;  Seattle  Maru,  5852  gross,  10 
speed;  Mexico  Maru,  5761  gross,  10 
speed;  Chicago  Maru,  5848  gross,  10 
speed;  Canada  Maru,  5759  gross,  10 
speed. 

Matson  Navigation  Company,  120 
Market  street,  San  Francisco,  Unit- 
ed States  flag. 

Agencies:  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Port- 
land,   Alexander    &.    Baldwin,    Ltd., 


Seattle;  San  Francisco,  Los  Ange- 
les, Matson  Navigation  Co.;  Hono- 
lulu, Castle  &  Cooke,  Ltd. 

Officials:  president,  E.  D.  Tenney; 
vice-president,  W.  P.  Roth;  operat- 
ing manager,  C.  W.  Saunders;  ma- 
rine superintendent,  Captain  F.  M. 
Edwards;    port  engineer,  J.  Barker, 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  San  Francisco  and 
Puget  Sound  to  Hawaiian  Islands, 
every  42  days:  frt.  Manulani,  9556 
gross,  497  long,  12^ 2  speed;  San 
Francisco  to  Hawaiian  Islands,  every 
28  days,  Manukai,  9547  gross,  497 
long,  12^2  speed;  frt.  and  pass., 
Maui,  9801  gross,  501  long,  15  speed; 
Matsonia,  9402  gross,  501  long,  15 
speed;  Wilhelmina,  6725  gross,  451 
long,  13^/2  speed;  Manoa,  6805  gross, 
446  long,  13  speed;  Puget  Sound  to 
Hawaiian  Islands,  every  42  days: 
Lurline,  6572  gross,  437  long,  121/. 
speed;  San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles to  Hawaiian  Islands,  every  35 
days:  frt.  Hyades,  3753  gross,  331 
long,  9y2  peed;  San  Francisco  to 
Hawaiian  Islands,  every  28  days: 
frt.  and  pass.  Enterprise,  2806  gross, 
323  long,  11  speed;  San  Francisco 
to  Hawaiian  Islands,  about  60  days: 
frt.  Annie  Johnson,  1028  gross,  212 
long,  7  speed.  Puget  Sound  and  Cor 
lumbia  River  ports  to  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, about  every  40  days,  freight 
only,  Mahukona,  2450  gross,  261 
long,  10  speed;  Makena,  2532  gross, 
261  long,  10  speed;  Makaweli,  2507 
gross,  261  long,  10  speed. 

Mexican  Navigation  Co.,  Inc.,  Mex- 
ico City,  Gante  19;  general  office, 
Guaymas,  Sonora,  Mexico  Mexican 
flag. 

Agencies:  San  Francisco,  Fran- 
cisco Seldner,  general  agent,  50  Cal- 
ifornia street;  Los  Angeles,  Los  An- 
geles Freight  Forwarding  Co.,  333 
New  High  street. 

Officials:  president,  Jacinto  Lasa; 
general  manager,  Mexico  City,  Cap. 
J.  D.  Bonilla;  manager  Pacific  Coast, 
Luis  G.  Iberri,  Guaymas,  Son.,  Mex. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  San  Francisco  to 
Mexican  ports,  every  40  days :  frt, 
and  pass.  str.  Mexico,  2548  gross, 
310  long,  12  speed.  From  January  1 
str.  Coahuila  will  be  put  also  on  this 
run  to  be  extended  to  Corinto,  ^Nic, 
Also  operates  six  steamers  on  At- 
lantic between  New  Orleans  and 
Progreso,  Yucatan  ;  also  four  steam- 
ers between  Mexican  ports,  Guay- 
mas and  Salina  Cruz:  Washington, 
1800  gross;  Bolivar,  1800  gross;  Bo- 
nita,  750  gross;  Union,  400  gross, 

W        W        ^^ 

Mexican  States  Steamship  Line 
(Cia  Naviera  de  los  Estados  de  Mex- 
ico, S.  A.),  Mazatlan,  Sinaloa,  Mex- 
ico.   Mexican   flag. 

Agencies:  San  Francisco,  Will- 
iams, Dimond  &  Co.,  310  Sansome 
street;  Los  Angeles,  the  Los  Angeles 
General  S.  S.  Agents,  794  Pacific 
Electric  building;  and  at  all  ports 
of  call,  including  Ensenada,  San 
Jose  del  Cabo,  Guymas,  Santa  Ro- 
salia, La  Paz,  Manzanillo,  Acapulco, 
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Puerto  Angel,  Salina  Cruz,  San  Jose 
de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  Chamberi- 
co,  La  Libertad,  La  Union,  Amapala, 
Corinto. 

Officials:  general  manager,  James 
Irvine;  assistant  general  manager, 
H.  S.  Winter,   San   Francisco. 

Company  is  operating  the  follow- 
ing six  combination  steamers,  sail- 
ing every  eight  days  between  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Mexi- 
can ports,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
Central  American  ports  as  listed 
above;  these  vessels  are  all  similar 
with  the  capacity  of  one  thousand 
deadweight  tons  and  accommoda- 
tions for  110  first  and  second  class 
passengers:  Chihuahua,  Colima, 
Oaxaca,  Chiapas,  Nayarit,  Guerrero. 

U    1w     -i'x 

Mitsui  &  Co.,  Ltd.  (Mitsui  Bussan 
Kaisha,  Ltd.),  Tokyo,  Japan.  Japa- 
nese flag. 

Branch  offices:  Seattle,  American 
Bank  building;  Portland,  Wilcox 
building;  San  Francisco,  Merchants 
Exchange  building;  New  York,  65 
Broadway;  Kobe,  Yokohama,  Shang- 
hai, Tientsin,  Dairen,  London,  Ham- 
burg, Lyons,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Sin- 
gapore, Batavia,  Soerabaya,  Sydney, 
Manila,  Hongkong,  Vladivostok,  and 
other   important   cities. 

Operating  a  total  of  twenty-five 
steamers  totaling  87,500  tons,  rang- 
ing from  650  to  6500  tons  gross,  in 
the  Japanese  coastwise  and  world- 
wide trade.  The  following  are  con- 
fined to  the  Pacific  Coast-Oriental 
service  with  sailings  once  every 
three  weeks  from  San  Francisco, 
Portland,  Seattle  to  Yokohama,  Kobe, 
Shanghai,  Dairen  and  Tientsin:  Ibu- 
kisan  Maru,  5860  gross;  Horaisan 
Maru,  6071  gross ;  Kongosan  Maru, 
5177  gross;  Mandasan  Maru,  4313 
gross;  and  others  of  the  same  type 
when  business  warrants. 
i-r    T-?    ir 

Moore  &  McCormack  Co.,  Inc.    See 

Commercial   Steamship   Lines. 

Naknek  Packing  Co.,  2  Pine  street, 
San    Francisco.     United  States   flag. 

Officials:  president  and  operating 
manager,  Frank  B.  Peterson;  vice- 
president,  Ferd  C.  Peterson. 

Owns  following  sailing  vessels, 
which  are  used  in  our  salmon  can- 
ning business  exclusivelv:  bark  Pac- 
tolus,  1673  gross;  bark  B.  P.  Cheney, 
1322  gross.  In  commission  about 
six  months  during  summer;  remain- 
der of  year  laid  up  at  Oakland. 

vv     i7    ir 

Munson  Steamship  Lines,  Munson 
building,  67  Wall  street.  New  York. 

United  States  flag. 

Agent:  Agent  Pacific  Coast,  Pa- 
cific Steamship  Co.,  which  see. 

Officials:  president,  Frank  C.  Mun- 
son; vice-president,  A.  H.  Bromell ; 
intercoastal  freight  agent,  Francis 
H.  Robinson. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  strs.,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Port- 
land, Oregon,  San  Francisco,  Los  An- 
geles from  New  York  and  Baltimore : 
Munrio,  3378  gross,  333  long,  10i> 
speed;    Mundelta,    4747    gross,    370 


long,  10' 2  speed;  Munaires,  4589 
gross,  370  long,  10 ',2  speed;  Munin- 
dies,  4576  gross,  370  long,  10 '2 
speed ;  Munsomo,  2949  gross,  327 
long,  10' 2  speed;  Walter  D.  Mun- 
son, 3703  gross,  368  long,  13  speed. 


■u    n    \'i 


National  Steamship  Company,  1008 
Crocker     building,     San     Francisco. 

United  States  flag. 

Officials:  president,  C.  Hexberg; 
vice-president,  G.  B.  Waterman;  ma- 
rine superintendent,  C.  Hexberg. 

Operating  the  following  private- 
ly-owned vessels,  coastwise:  strs. 
Brunswick,  532  gross,  161  long,  10 
speed;  Coquille  River,  415  gross,  146 
long,  9  speed. 

•■r     -ij     fr 

The  Charles  Nelson  Co.,  230  Cali- 
fornia street,  San  Francisco.  United 
States  flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver  and  Seattle, 
Dawson  Terminals  Co.;  Portland, 
Oregon-Pacific  Co.;  Los  Angeles,  E. 
D.  Howard;  Eureka,  E.  D.  McDonald. 

Officials:  president,  James  Tyson; 
vice-president,  H.  W.  Jackson;  sec- 
retary, F.  H.  Oliphant;  port  engi- 
neer, L.  C.  Bartmess;  port  captain, 
J.  Ramselius. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels  between  ports  of  Pa- 
cific Coast  only:  s.  schrs.  Mayfair, 
670  gross,  174  long,  9  speed;  Mukil- 
teo,  1230  gross,  225  long,  9  speed; 
Nome  City,  939  gross,  230  long,  9 
speed;  Port  Angeles,  1358  gross, 
235  long,  9' 2  speed;  Saginaw,  886 
gross,  191  long,  9  speed;  Wilming- 
ton, 990  gross,  210  long,  9  speed. 
•Cr    ■{:x    ii 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Tokyo,  Ja- 
pan.    Japanese  flag. 

Agencies:  Seattle,  801  First  ave- 
nue; New  York,  8-10  Bridge  street; 
Victoria,  W.  R.  Dale,  general  agent. 
Great  Northern  Railwav;  Vancouver, 
B.  W.  Greer  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Bank  of 
Nova  Scotia  building;  San  Fran- 
cisco, Dodwell  &  Company,  2  Pine 
street;  Los  Angeles,  Dodwell  &  Com- 
pany, Union   Oil   building. 

Officials:  president,  Y.  Ito,  Tokyo; 
Seattle  manager,  T.  Ishizawa  ;  Seattle 
sub-manager,  S.  Ogata;  Seattle  port 
captain.  Captain  K.  Tsukuda;  New 
York  manager,  K.  Katsuyama. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels  between  Seattle,  Vic- 
toria and  Vancouver,  and  Yokohama, 
Kobe  and  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong- 
kong and  Manila,  with  direct  con- 
nections by  the  company's  own  ves- 
sels to  all  points  in  the  Orient,  Eu- 
rope, Australia,  Africa,  etc.  Sail- 
ings from  Seattle  every  ten  days: 
combn.  strs.  Shidzuoka  Maru,  6272 
gross;  Kokohama  Maru,  6150  gross; 
lyo  Maru,  5960  gross;  Kaga  Maru, 
5860  gross ;  freight  vessels  Toyooka 
Maru,  7098  gross;  Toyama  Maru, 
7090  gross  ;  Tokiwa  Maru,  6972  gross  ; 
Hakata  Maru,  5970  gross. 

Also  operating  privately-owned  f  rt. 
strs.  between  New  York  and  other 
Atlantic  Coast  ports  and  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oriental  ports  with  ap- 
proximately one  sailing  a  month. 


North  Atlantic  &  Western  Steam- 
ship Company  (Nawsco  Line),  111 
Summer  street,  Boston.  United  States 
flag. 

Agency:  agent  Pacific  Coast,  Pa- 
cific Steamship  Company,  which  see. 

Officials:  president,  Charles  E. 
Ware;  vice-president  and  acting  gen- 
eral   manager,    Henry    Parkman,    Jr. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  strs.  Puget  Sound  ports,  Port- 
land, San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  to 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston  and 
Portland,  Maine:  Wabash,  4066 
gross,  381  long,  10  speed;  Brush, 
5543  gross,  390  long,  10  speed. 

Operating  the  following  Shipping 
Board  strs  Puget  Sound  ports,  Port- 
land, Oregon,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles  to  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Boston,  Portland,  Maine,  bi-weekly 
sailings:  Artigas,  5620  gross,  390 
long,  10  speed;  Cold  Harbor,  5086 
gross,  390  long,  10  speed;  Blue  Tri- 
angle, 5620  gross,  390  long,  10 
speed;  Lehigh,  5103  gross,  410  long, 
10  speed;  Homestead,  6861  gross, 
395  long,  10  speed. 

Northern  Fisheries,  Inc.,  141  Clay 
street,  San  Francisco.  United  States 
flag. 

Officials:  president,  C.  P.  Hale; 
vice-presidents,  M.  Fleishhacker  and 
Fred  D.  Cartwright;  secretary,  C.I. 
Sturrock;  treasurer,  C.  E.  Cocks. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessel,  San  Francisco  to  Alas- 
ka, once  a  year:  gas  schr.  Progress, 
169  gross,  90   long,   8  speed. 

Northwestern  Shipping  Company, 
619  Colman  building,  Seattle.  Unit- 
ed States  flag. 

Officials:  president,  Charles  E.  Pea- 
body  ;  vice-president  and  operating 
manager,  Joshua  Green ;  secretary- 
director,  C.  H.  J.  Stoltenberg. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessel:  s.  schr.  H.  B.  Love- 
joy,  1067  gross,  215  long,  8-10  speed. 
For  charter;   laid  up  at  present. 

Northwestern  Fisheries  Company 
(Booth  Fisheries  Company  of  Dela- 
ware,  owners).    Pier   11 -B,   Seattle. 

United  States  flag. 

Officials:  president,  K.  L.  Ames, 
Chicago;  vice-president,  P.  L.  Smith- 
ers,  Chicago;  manager,  P.  H.  Mc- 
Cue,  Seattle;  port  captain.  Captain 
H.   DeGueldre. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  carrying  supplies  and 
crews  to  canneries  in  Alaska  and  re- 
turning with  canned  salmon,  Seattle 
to  Chignix,  Alaska,  sails  north  in 
spring,  returns  in  fall:  sailing  ships 
St.  Paul,  1893  gross,  228  long;  Se- 
attle to  Nushagak,  Alaska,  sails 
north  in  spring,  returns  in  fall:  Benj. 
F.  Packard,  2156  gross,  244  long; 
Seattle  to  Naknek,  Alaska,  sails 
north  in  spring,  returns  in  fall;  bark 
Guy  C.  Goss,  1572  gross,  214  long. 
•;'?    t.>    ir 

Norton,  Lilly  &  Co. — Agents  for 
Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  Isthmian 
Steamship    Lines,    Societe    General* 
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de   Transports   de   Maritimes   a   Va- 
peur,  which  see. 

•C;    ^    -i^ 

Norway  Pacific  Line,  Christiania, 
Norway.     Norwegian  flag. 

Officials:  president,  Captain  F.  S. 
Olsen;  vice-president,  F.  Wm.  Kutter. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  Pacific  Coast  to  Eu- 
rope, every  six  weeks :  m.  s.  George 
Washington,  7093  gross,  425  long, 
11  speed;  Theodore  Roosevelt,  7093 
gross,  425  long,  11  speed;  Borgland, 
4893  gross,  377  long,  9  speed. 

a    -tz    ir 
Ocean    Motorship    Company,     310 
California     street,     San     Francisco. 

United  States  flag. 

Agencies:  Seattle,  Wm.  W.  Mitch- 
ell, 1317  L.  C.  Smith  building;  Port- 
land, B.  J.  Fotheringham,  312  Lewis 
building;  San  Pedro,  A.  T.  Lord, 
Outer  Harbor  Dock  &  Wharf  Co. 

Officials:  president,  W.  E.  Gerber, 
Jr.;  vice-president,  R.  M.  Roberg; 
secretary,  C.  N.  Howard. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  coastwise  and  off- 
shore: m.  s.  Benowa,  3093.36  gross, 
282  long,  9  speed;  Babinda,  3098.58 
gross,  282  long,  9  speed;  Boobyalla, 
3099.65  gross,  283  long,  9  speed;  Ce- 
thana,  2341  gross,  260  long,  9  speed; 
Coolcha,  2403  gross,  260  long,  9 
speed;  Challamba,  2400  gross,  260 
long,  9  speed;  Culburra,  2353  gross, 
260  long,  9  speed. 

t!    t^    -i? 

Oceanic  Steamship  Company,  2 
Pine  street,  San  Francisco.  United 
States  flag. 

Agencies:  Los  Angeles,  A.  M.  Cul- 
ber,  517  South  Spring  street;  Hon- 
olulu, C.  Brewer  &  Company,  Ltd.; 
Sydney,  V.  A.  Sproul,  Pitt  and  Bridge 
streets. 

Officials:  president,  J.  D.  Spreck- 
els;  vice-president,  A.  B.  Spreckels; 
operating  manager,  F.  S.  Samuels; 
marine  superintendent,  W.  J.  Owens. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Sydney  via  Honolulu  and 
Samoa,  sailings  each  twenty  -  eight 
days:  combn.  strs.  Sonoma,  6279 
gross,  400  long,  I6V2  speed;  Ventura, 
6282  gross,  400  long,  16' 2  speed. 
■m-    i^    t{ 

Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Osaka,  Ja- 
pan.    Japanese  flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  Empire  Ship- 
ping Co.;  Seattle,  W.  C.  Dawson  & 
Co.;  Tacoma,  O.  S.  K.  branch;  San 
Francisco,  McCormick,  McPherson  & 
Lapham;  Los  Angeles,  McCormick, 
McPherson  &  Lapham;  Victoria,  Ri- 
thet.  Consolidated;  also  branches  or 
agencies  in  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji, 
Nagasaki,  Manila,  Shanghai,  Hong- 
kong, Singapore,  Bombay,  Calcutta; 
Japanese  cities  of  Beppu,  Kagosh- 
ima,  Kochi,  Osaka,  Simonoseki,  Ta- 
kahama,  Takamatsu,  Tokyo,  Ujina, 
Wakamatsu,  Aomori,  Fushiki,  Hako- 
date, Kyoto,  Nagoya,  Nanao,  Niigata, 
Otaru,  Tsuruga,  Naha,  Yebisu,  Yok- 
kaichi;  Korean  cities  of  Chinnampo, 
Gensan,  Joshin,  Kunsan,  Masan, 
Mokpo,  Ryugampo,  Seikoshin,  Seishin, 


Shimpo,  Shingishu;  Chinese  cities  of 
Antoken,  Chefoo,  Swatow,  Tsingtao, 
Yangtse  ports,  Yinkaw;  also  Port 
Arthur,  Bangkok,  Batavia,  Deli,  Hoi- 
Hau,  Karachi,  Medan. 

Ofllicials:  president,  K.  Hori;  vice- 
president,  R.  Kafuku;  secretary,  S. 
Shinjo;  managing  directors,  R.  Ka- 
fuku, J.  Murata  and  H.  Ohto;  ma- 
rine superintendent,  K.  Shaw;  oper- 
ating managers,  E.  Nakamura,  J. 
Nomura,  A.  Shimamura;  purchasing 
agent,  H.  Kanchogi. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  Puget  Sound  to  Jap- 
an, China  and  Philippine  Islands, 
fortnightly  sailings:  combn.  strs. 
Africa  Maru,  9500  gross,  475  long, 
16  speed;  Arabia  Maru,  9500  gross, 
475  long,  16  speed;  Manila  Maru, 
9518  gross,  475  long,  16  speed;  Haw- 
aii Maru,  9484  grass,  475  long,  16 
speed;  Arizona  Maru,  9695  gross, 
495  long,  16  speed;  Alabama  Maru, 
9695  gross,  495  long,  16  speed;  San 
Francisco  to  Japan,  China,  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  Singapore  (New 
York-Orient  Line),  monthly  sailings: 
frt.  strs.  Hague  Maru,  5813  gross, 
407  long,  14  speed;  Havana  Maru, 
5823  gross,  407  long,  14  speed;  Hav- 
re Maru,  5821  gross,  407  long,  14 
speed;  Amur  Maru,  7770  gross,  425 
long,  14  speed;  Honolulu  Maru,  5751 
gross,  407  long,  14  speed;  Shunko 
Maru,  6786  gross,  425  long,  10  speed; 
Los  Angeles  to  Japan  (South  Amer- 
ican Line) ,  ten  sailings  a  year :  comb, 
strs.  Canada  Maru,  5760  gross,  400 
long,  15  speed;  Tacoma  Maru,  5850 
gross,  410  long,  15  speed;  Panama 
Maru,  5790  gross,  400  long,  15  speed; 
Seattle  Maru,  5853  gross,  410  long, 
15  speed;  Mexico  Maru,  5761  gross, 
400  long,  15  speed;  Chicago  Maru, 
5848  gross,  410  long,  15  speed;  Los 
Angeles  or  San  Francisco  to  Japan, 
China,  Singapore  and  Calcutta  (New 
Orleans-Calcutta  Line),  eight  sail- 
ings a  year:  frt.  strs.  Sumatra  Ma- 
ru, 5863  gross,  385  long,  12  speed; 
Hamburg  Maru,  5220  gross,  400  long, 
12  speed;  Celebes  Maru,  5863  gross, 
385  long,  12  speed;  Borneo  Maru, 
5863  gross,  385  long,  12  speed. 

See  also  McCormick,  McPherson 
&  Lapham. 

■A-    1^    ^ 

Pacific  American  Fisheries,  South 
Bellingham,  Washington.  United 
States  flag. 

Officials:  president,  E.  B.  Dem- 
ing;  vice-president,  A.  W.  Deming. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels  in  cannery  work  with 
Alaska  canneries:  frt.  str.  Windber, 
2837  gross,  290  long,  9  speed;  pass, 
str.  Catherine  D.,  2224  gross,  250 
long,  9  speed;  frt.  str.  Redwood, 
1793  gross,  235  long,  9  speed;  pass, 
str.  Norwood,  1327  gross,  209  long, 
9  speed. 

-C:    ^    -Cr 

Pacific  Commercial  Navigation  Co., 
Ltd.,  918  Kekaulike  street,  Honolulu. 

United  States  flag. 

Agency:  Portland,  E.  K.  Wood 
Lumber  Company. 

Officials:    president.  Ho  Fon ;  vice- 


president,  Lau  Tang;  operating  man- 
ager, C.  K.  Ai. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  Sound  ports  to  Hon- 
olulu: schr.  Columbia,  663  gross, 
181  long;  Sound  ports  to  Honolulu 
and  other  island  ports:  M.S.  Pioneer 
(laid  up). 

■ir    i^    i?. 

Pacific  Freighters  Co.,  310  Cali- 
fornia street,  San  Francisco.  United 
States  flag. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  irregular  sailings  on 
charter :  bktns.  Alicia  Haviside,  2265 
gross,  282  long;  Anne  Comyn,  2265 
gross,  266  long;  Katherine  Mackall, 
2262  gross,  266  long;  Russell  Havi- 
side, 2263  gross,  266  long;  Phyllis 
Comyn,  2266  gross,  266  long;  Chas. 
F.  Crocker,  860  gross,  204  long; 
schrs.  John  W.  Wells,  2538  gross, 
268  long;  Rosamond,  1030  gross,  201 
long;  Watson  A.  West,  818  gross, 
192  long. 

tr    -ir    -ir 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
508  California  street,  San  Francisco. 
United  States  flag. 

Agencies:  Honolulu,  150  North 
Queen  street;  Yokohama,  No.  21  Ya- 
mashita-Cho;  Kobe,  16,  Maye-Machi; 
Shanghai,  No.  1-B  Nanking  Road; 
Manila,  102,  Calle  Neuva  off  Escolta* 
Hongkong,  Union  building;  Guate- 
mala City,  H.  M.  Gregory;  Los  An- 
geles, 503  South  Spring  street;  New 
York,  10  Hanover  Square.  European 
correspondents.  Brown,  Shipley  & 
Co.,   Founders  Court,  London,  E.   C. 

Officials:  chairman  of  board,  Geo. 
J.  Baldwin,  New  York;  president 
Gale  H.  Carter,  New  York;  first  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  T. 
A.  Graham,  San  Francisco;  operat- 
ing manager,  Thomas  James;  port 
engineer,  A.  E.  Moncaster;  port  su- 
perintendent. Captain  A.  Martin. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels :  combs.  Ecuador,  5544 
gross,  395  long,  12U  speed;  Colom- 
bia, 5644  gross,  395  long,  12Y?  speed; 
Venezuela,  5641  gross,  395  long,  12i/> 
speed;  sailing  every  23  days  between 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  New 
York  via  Panama  Canal  and  calling 
at  ports  in  Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, Baltimore  and  Havana,  east- 
bound. 

Also  additional  freight  service 
providing  intercoastal  sailings  every 
ten  days:  ports  of  call,  eastbound, 
San  Francisco  to  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  and  Norfolk; 
westbound,  New  York  to  Los  Ange- 
les, San  Francisco,  Portland  and  Se- 
attle; by  four  frtrs,  Santa  Malta, 
6270  gross,  421  long,  IIV'2  speed; 
Santa  Clara,  6262  gross,  4"21  long, 
11' 2  speed;  Santa  Olivia,  421  long, 
IP  2  speed;  Santa  Paula,  6275  gross, 
421  long,  lV/>  speed. 

San  Francisco  -  Panama  Service, 
calling  at  ports  in  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America.  Four  combns.  San 
Juan,  2152  gross,  296  long,  10  speed; 
Newport,  2642  gross,  348  long,  10 
speed;   Cuba,  3168   gross,   308   long, 
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11    speed;    Corinto,   2007   gross,   260 
long,  10  speed. 

Four  frtrs.  Point  Adams,  2671 
gross,  300  long,  10  speed;  Point  Bo- 
nita,  2676  gross,  300  long,  10  speed; 
Point  Judith,  2670  gross,  300  long, 
speed  10;  Point  Lobos,  2671  gross, 
300  long,  10  speed.  Various  sail- 
ings: tkr.  Solana,  6702  gross,  435 
long,  10 ',2  speed. 

Trans-Pacific  service:  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe, 
Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. 
Operating  five  combns.  affording 
sailings  every  14  days:  President 
Cleveland,  14,123  gross,  535  long, 
nVz  speed;  President  Lincoln,  14,- 
127  gross,  535  long,  17^2  speed; 
President  Wilson,  14,123  gross,  535 
long,  17^2  speed;  President  Pierce, 
14,127  gross,  535  long,  IT^o  speed; 
President  Taft,  14,127  gross,  535 
long,  17^2  speed.  Orient  feeder  ser- 
vice: five  frtrs.  Lake  Faulk,  2598 
gross,  251  long,  9^2  speed;  Lake 
Fielding,  2571  gross,  251  long,  9^ 
speed ;  Lake  Farmingdale,  2643  gross, 
251  long,  9^2  speed;  Lake  Gilpen, 
2664  gross,  251  long,  O^o  speed;  Cad- 
dopeak,  2865  gross,  289  long,  9^2 
speed. 

t:    -i:    -ir 

Pacific  Salvage  Co.,  Ltd.,  116  Pem- 
berton  building,  Victoria,  B.  C.  Brit- 
ish flag. 

Oflficials:  president,  H.  F.  Bullen; 
operating  manager,  A.  C.  Burdick; 
marine  superintendent,  T.  W.  Allan. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels :  salvage  strs.  Alger- 
ine,  592  gross,  185  long,  14^2  speed; 
Salvor,  323  gross,  135  long,  10  speed. 
*    fr    -i!^ 

Pacific  Steamship  Company  (The 
Admiral  Line),  L.  C.  Smith  building, 
Seattle.    United  States  flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  Geo.  L. 
Courtney,  general  agent,  605  Hast- 
ings street  W. ;  Victoria,  W.  M. 
Allan,  general  agent,  901  Govern- 
ment street;  Seattle,  F.  L.  Ashton, 
504  Second  avenue;  Tacoma,  F.  J. 
Stapleton,  F.  &  P.  A.,  1111  Pacific 
avenue;  Portland,  T.  B.  Watson,  gen- 
eral agent,  101  Third  street;  San 
Francisco,  W.  J.  Cregan,  C.  P.  A., 
653  Market  street;  Oakland,  W.  J. 
Cregan,  acting  C.  P.  A.,  1451  Frank- 
ten,  C.  P.  A.,  501  So.  Spring  street; 
ten,  C.  P.  A.,  501  St.  Spring  street; 
San  Diego,  J.  D.  Dunann,  C.  F.  & 
P.  A.,  201  Broadway;  New  York 
City,  T.  J.  Kehoe,  General  agent,  17 
State  street;  Chicago,  A.  G.  Hender- 
son, G.  A.,  112  W.  Adams  street. 

Officials:  H.  F.  Alexander,  presi- 
dent; R.  Stanley  Dollar,  vice-presi- 
dent; E.  G.  McMicken,  passenger 
trafl^c  manager;  R.  J.  Ringwood, 
freight  traffic  manager;  E.  H.  Hall, 
treasurer  and  comptroller;  R.  C. 
Brennan,  superintendent;  A.  R. 
Gardner,  purchasing  agent. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels  in  the  designated 
routes:  Puget  Sound-California  ser- 
vice, H.  F.  Alexander,  8255  gross, 
525  long,  21  speed;  Ruth  Alexander, 
8226  gross,  455  long,  13  speed;  Dor- 
othy    Alexander,     5453     gross,     417 


long,  16.3  speed;  Admiral  Schley, 
2104  gross,  292  long,  13V2  speed; 
Admiral  Dewey,  2104  gross,  292  long, 
13', 2  speed;  Portland-California  ser- 
vice, Admiral  Farragut,  2141  gross, 
292  long,  131 2  speed;  Senator,  2432 
gross,  292  long,  11.3  speed;  Admiral 
Goodrich,  1419  gross,  230  long,  11.2 
speed;  Puget  Sound  -  Southeastern 
Alaska  service,  Queen,  2727  gross, 
336  long,  14.5  speed;  Spokane,  2277 
gross,  280  long,  13.3  speed;  Puget 
Sound-Southwestern  Alaska  Service, 
Admiral  Evans,  2140  gross,  253  long, 
12 '2  speed;  Admiral  Watson,  2009 
gross,  253  long,  12' 2  speed;  miscel- 
laneous. Admiral  Mayo,  1935  gross, 
267  long,  6  speed;  Admiral  Rodman, 
1101  gross,  187  long,  8  speed;  Ad- 
miral Sebree,  2446  gross,  256  long, 
9.3  speed;  Admiral  Nicholson,  678 
gross,  148  long,  7^2  speed. 
^    ii    -iz 

Pope  &  Talbot,  foot  Third  street, 
San  Francisco.     United  States   flag. 

Ofllicials:  president,  W.  H.  Talbot; 
vice-president,  A.  G.  Harms;  port 
engineer,  J.  F.  Primrose. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessel,  San  Francisco  to  Pu- 
get Sound,  every  two  weeks :  s.  schr. 
Yosemite,  827  gross,  193  long,  9 
speed. 

•C:    it    -C^ 

Red  Salmon  Canning  Co.,  2  Pine 
street,  San  Francisco.  United  States 
flag. 

Officials:  president  and  operating 
manager,  Frank  B.  Peterson;  vice- 
president,  Ferd  C.  Peterson;  operat- 
ing manager,  Frank  B.  Peterson. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels  in  own  salmon  can- 
ning business  exclusively:  barks  St. 
Katherine,  1201  gross;  Hecla,  1529 
gross;  m.  s.  Margaret,  432  gross; 
Mount  Baker,  2904  gross.  Vessels 
make  one  trip  to  Alaska  during  sum- 
mer; laid  up  in  Oakland  harbor  re- 
mainder of  year. 

Redwood  Steamship  Co.,  947  Mo- 
nadnock    building,     San    Francisco. 

United  States  flag. 

Officials:  president,  H.  D.  Morten- 
son;  vice-president,  Allen  A.  Curtis; 
operating  manager,  J.  H.  Holmes; 
secretary,  S.  R.  Berman. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessel.  Eureka,  San  Francisco 
and  Southern  California  ports,  irreg- 
ular sailings:  s.  schr.  Katherine,  531 
gross,  160  long. 

-i:    -Cx    it 

Remeo  Steamship  Co.,  1600  Ho- 
bart  building,  San  Francisco.  Unit- 
ed States  flag. 

Officials:  president,  C.  J.  Wood, 
vice-president,  C.  E.  DeCamp;  oper- 
ating manager,  C.  E.  DcCamp;  ma- 
rine superintendent,  C.  E.  DeCamp; 
port  engineer,  C.  E.  DeCamp. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessel,  Caspar  to  Pittsburgh, 
California,  every  five  days:    str.  Cas- 
par, 648  gross,  175  long,  9  speed. 
iz    it    ir 

Rolph  Navigation  &  Coal  Co.,  60 
California  street,  San  Francisco. 
United  States  flag. 


Ofl!icial:    president,  Jas.  Rolph,  Jr. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  San  Francisco  to 
Portland,  every  two  weeks:  frt.  strs. 
Annette  Rolph,  2361  gross,  245  long, 
11  speed;  Georgina  Rolph,  2354 
gross,  245  long,  11  speed.  Subject 
to  charter,  any  trade:  barks  Annie 
M.  Reid,  2165  gross,  291  long;  Gol- 
den Gate,  2333  gross,  293  long;  ship 
James  Rolph,  2108  gross,  277  long; 
bktns.  Annie  M.  Rolph,  1393  gross, 
231  long;  Edward  May,  885  gross, 
165  long;  George  U.  Hind,  1389 
gross,  231  long;  Hesperian,  1385 
gross,  231  long;  Rolph,  1386  gross, 
231  long;  schr.  Golden  Shore,  699 
gross,  185  long.  Under  construc- 
tion for  Rolph  Shipbuilding  Co.: 
stm.  schr.  Elizabeth  J.  Rolph,  240 
long. 

it    it    ir 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company,  Royal  Mail  House,  Lon- 
don.   British  flag. 

Agencies :  Vancouver,  Pacific  build- 
ing; Seattle,  Rainier  building;  Port- 
land, Oregon-Pacific  Companv;  As- 
toria, E.  M.  Cherry;  San  Francisco, 
544  Market  street  and  401  Market 
street;  Los  Angeles,  C.  J.  Lehman; 
Victoria,  Findlay,  Durham  &  Brodie; 
chief  office  Pacific  Coast,  Seattle. 

Officials:     Pacific    Coast   manager, 

E.  J.  M.  Nash. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels.  Pacific  Coast  to  Eu- 
rope, every  two  weeks  between  Pa- 
cific Coast  ports  and  Europe  with 
large  refrigerated  space  for  perish- 
able commodities:  strs.  Cardigan- 
shire, 9500  gross,  500  long,  13  speed; 
Nebraska,  8500  gross,  450  long,  12  L. 
speed;  Nictheroy,  8500  gross,  455 
long,  12n  speed;  Narenta,  8500 
gross,  450  long,  12!'2  speed;  Loch 
Katrine,  9500  gross,  485  long,  13 
speed;  Loch  Goil,  9500  gross,  485 
long,  13  speed. 

See  also  Holland-American  Line, 
with  which  R.  M.  S.  P.  maintains 
joint  service. 

i:    it    ir 

The  San  Francisco  &  Portland 
Steamship  Co.,  353  Monadnock  build- 
ing, San  Francisco.  United  States 
flag. 

Agencies:  San  Francisco,  F.  0. 
Schullerts,    Pier    38;      Portland,    C. 

F.  Heywood,  Ainsworth  dock;    Asto- 
ria, G.  W.  Roberts. 

Officials:  president,  C.  R.  Gray, 
Omaha,  Nebraska;  vice-president,  J. 
P.  O'Brien,  Portland;  operating  man- 
ager, F.  Schafer,  San  Francisco. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessel,  San  Francisco  to  Port- 
land, calling  at  Astoria,  Oregon, 
every  nine  days:  combn.  str.  Rose 
City,  3468  gross,  336  long,  15  speed. 
it    ij    ir 

San  Juan  Fishing  &  Packing  Co., 

Seattle.     United  States  flag. 

Officials:  president,  Wm.  Calvert; 
vice-president,  0.  C.  Spencer. 

Operating  the  following  privatelv- 
owned  vessel,  Seward,  Alaska,  to 
western  ports  as  far  as  Unalaska 
in  winter  and  to  Nushagak  in  sum- 
mer: str.  Starr,  525  gross,  150  long, 
10  speed. 
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Seaborn  Sailers,  2504  L.  C.  Smith 
building,   Seattle.    United  States  flag. 

Agency:  C.  A.  Mohrhardt,  915 
Balfour  building,  San  Francisco. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels:  schrs.  Mindanao, 
566  gross,  164  long;  Meteor,  600 
gross,  177  long;  Spokane,  675  gross, 
181  long;  Sophie  Christenson,  1539 
gross,  183  long;  Camano,  730  gross, 
185  long. 

*    *    ti- 

R.  S.  Silva  &  Company,  general 
agents,  Latin  America  Line,  101 
Front  street,  San  Francisco.  Nor- 
wegian  flag. 

Agencies:  Seattle,  Universal  Ship- 
ping &  Trading  Company,  Alaska 
building;  Portland,  Chalmers  &  Cart- 
wright,  Inc.,  Railway  Exchange  build- 
ing; Los  Angeles,  John  McLaurin, 
333  New  High  street;  Vancouver,  B. 
L.  Johnson,  Walton  &  Company,  850 
Hastings  street  West. 

Officials:  president,  R.  S.  Silva; 
vice-president,  George  E.  Bennett, 
operating  manager,  R.  S.  Silva;  port 
engineer.  Ph.  Svendsen. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America,  every  four  weeks : 
frt.  strs.  Baja  California,  2550  gross, 
10-11  speed;  South  America,  every 
four  weeks;  frt.  strs.  Romulus,  7000 
gross,  10-12  speed;  Remus,  7300 
gross,  10-12  speed;  Regulus,  6000 
gross,  10-11  speed. 

ir     ir     vr 

Societe  Generale  de  Transports 
Maritimes  a  Vapeur,  Marseilles, 
France.     French  flag. 

Agencies:  general  agents  Pacific 
Coast,  Norton,  Lilly  &  Company; 
Vancouver,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son,  Ltd., 
Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  building;  and 
Norton,  Lilly  &  Company  as  follows: 
Seattle,  Alaska  building;  Portland, 
Yeon  building;  San  Francisco,  Amer- 
ican National  Bank  building;  Los 
Angeles,  Van  Nuys  building;  San 
Diego,  Spreckels  building. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels.  Pacific  Coast  ports  to 
Marseilles,  Genoa,  North  Coast  of 
Africa,  with  transshipment  at  Mar- 
seilles to  all  Mediterranean  ports: 
frt.  strs.,  about  10  speed,  Mont  Cenis, 
4617  gross,  365  long;  Mont  Cervin, 
3563  gross,  340  long. 

And  British-flag  vessels,  same  ser- 
vice, frt.  strs.,  about  10  speed.  Mount 
Etna,   4277   gross,   380    long;    Mount 
Berwyn,  5241  gross,  400  long. 
i7    i?    ix 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  Califor- 
nia, 200  Bush  street,  San  Francisco. 

United  States  flag. 

Agencies:  Seattle,  Marine  Depart- 
ment, Standard  Oil  Company  of  Cal- 
ifornia; San  Pedro,  Marine  Depart- 
ment, Standard  Oil  Company  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Ofllcials:  manager  Marine  Depart- 
ment, J.  C.  Rohlfs;  assistant  man- 
ager Marine  Department,  C.  H.  Rob- 
ertson. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels  in  own  oil  trade:  stm. 
■tanker    F.    H.    Hillman,    9836    gross, 


500  long,  10.5  speed;  H.  M.  Storey, 
9838  gross,  500  long,  10.5  speed;  W. 
S.  Rheem,  9838  gross,  500  long,  10.5 
speed;  K.  R.  Kingsbury,  7252  gross, 
440  long,  10.5  speed;  D.  G.  Scofield, 
8597  gross,  440  long,  10.5  speed;  R. 
J.  Hanna,  7096  gross,  435  long,  10.5 
speed;  W.  S.  Miller,  6984  gross,  435 
long,  10.5  speed;  Moffett,  6521  gross, 
420  long,  10.5  speed;  Richmond,  6445 
gross,  420  long,  10.5  speed;  S.  C.  T. 
Dodd,  7054  gross,  425  long,  10.5 
speed;  Capt.  A.  F.  Lucas,  4188  gross, 
360  long,  10  speed;  Col.  E.  L.  Drake, 
4205  gross,  360  long,  10  speed;  El 
Segundo,  3664  gross,  330  long,  10 
speed;  Atlas,  2005  gross,  248  long, 
10  speed;  motor  tankers  H.  T.  Har- 
per, 3804  gross,  330  long,  10  speed; 
Charlie  Watson,  1770  gross,  250  long, 
10  speed;  barges  S.  0.  Co.  No.  95, 
4167  gross,  360  long;  S.  0.  Co.  No. 
93,  2473  gross,  280  long. 
*  ^  i-i 
Struthers  &  Barry,  112  Market 
street,  San  Francisco.  United  States 
flag. 

Agencies:  San  Francisco,  Struth- 
ers &  Barry;  Los  Angeles,  Pacific 
Electric  Building;  Yokohama  and 
Kobe,  Walton  &  Watson ;  Shanghai, 
Hongkong  and  Manila,  Struthers  & 
Barry. 

Officials  :  Harry  R.  Struthers  and  F. 
M.  Barry,  partners ;  operating  man- 
ager, F.  M.  Barry;  general  freight 
agent,  F.  F.  Allen;  port  engineer, 
Phil  Sheridan. 

Operating  Shipping  Board  vessels, 
twenty-day  sailings  from  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  to  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila, 
Singapore,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar  and 
Saigon  (if  inducements  offer)  :  frt. 
strs.  Apus,  6094  gross,  401  long,  11^2 
speed;  West  Prospect,  West  Cho- 
paka.  West  Faralon,  7600  gross,  544 
long,  11 V2  speed;  Dewey,  5630  gross, 
410  long,  10^2  speed;  West  Ivan, 
5587  gross,  410  long,  10^2  speed; 
Bearport,  6976  gross,  402  long,  10 1  2 
speed;  Elkridge,  6318  gross,  410 
long,  10^,2  speed. 

'V    t:    T> 
Sudden    &   Christenson,    230    Cali- 
fornia street,  San  Francisco.     Unit- 
ed States  flag. 

Agencies:  Portland,  702  Title  & 
Trust  building;  Seattle,  810  Hoge 
building;  San  Francisco,  230  Cali- 
fornia street;  Los  Angeles,  1101  Los 
Angeles  Trust  &l  Savings  building. 
Officials:  president,  A.  B.  Cahill ; 
vice-president,  R.  C.  Sudden;  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  F.  C.  Lawler; 
port  engineer,  J.  W.  Pendergast; 
port  steward,  H.  J.  Eraser. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  coastwise,  irregular 
sailings:  frt.  strs.  Brooklyn,  333 
gross,  137  long,  7' 2  speed;  Caoba, 
683.57  gross,  175  long,  8  speed;  Car- 
mel,  633.02  gross;  170  long,  8' 2 
speed;  Chas.  Christenson,  839  gross, 
189  long,  8' 2  speed;  Chehalis,  663 
gross,  183  long,  9.5  speed,  Edna, 
1815.07  gross,  267  long,  10  speed; 
Grays  Harbor,  659.91  gross,  172  long, 
S'/l'    speed;    Raymond,    595,51    gross. 


182  long,  8  speed;  Catherine  G.  Sud- 
den, 2009  gross,  295  long,  10^/2  speed; 
Edna  Christenson,  2244  gross,  299 
long,  10  V2  speed. 

T^       -W-       * 

Swayne  &  Hoyt,  Inc.,  Steamship 
Agents,  430  Sansome  street,  San 
Francisco.    United  States  flag. 

Agencies:  Seattle,  A.  M.  Gillespie, 
Inc.,  715  Arctic  building;  Portland, 
A.  M.  Gillespie,  Inc.,  Board  of  Trade 
building;  Los  Angeles,  Swayne  & 
Hoyt,  Inc.,  488  Pacific  Electric  build- 
ing. 

Officials:  president,  Robert  H. 
Swayne,  vice-presidents,  John  G. 
Hoyt  and  Lloyd  Swayne;  operating 
manager,  Charles  E.  Brown;  marine 
superintendent.  Captain  J.  S.  Gade; 
port  engineer,  H.  F.  Gelhaus;  port 
steward,   George   Kenny. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels.  Pacific  -  Caribbean- 
Gulf  Line,  Pacific  Coast  ports,  San 
Francisco,  Puget  Sound,  Los  An- 
geles to  Gulf  ports.  New  Orleans  via 
Panama  Canal,  East  Coast  Mexican 
ports.  West  Indies,  Columbian  ports 
and  return,  sailings  every  two 
months :  strs.  Alvarado,  2053  gross, 
245  long,  8-9  speed;  Eldorado,  2180 
gross,  245  long,  9^/4  speed;  Arrow 
Line,  San  Francisco  to  Coos  Bay 
points,  Columbia  River  and  Los  An- 
geles: wood  str.  Yellowstone,  767 
gross,  186  long,  8  speed. 

Operating  the  following  Shipping 
Board  vessels.  Pacific  -  Argentine- 
Brazil  Line,  San  Francisco,  Puget 
Sound  and  Los  Angeles  to  East 
Coast  of  South  America,  Porto  Rico 
and/or  Straits  of  Magellan  and  re- 
turn, calling  Curacao  (Dutch  West 
Indies),  Ponce,  San  Juan  (Porto 
Rico),  Para,  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Santos  (Brazil),  Monte- 
video (Uruguay),  Buenos  Aires, 
Bahia  Blanca,  La  Plata  (Argentine), 
Punta  Arenas  (Chile)  :  sailing  every 
month,  strs:  West  Notus,  5652  gross. 
410  long,  9V2  speed;  West  Jappa, 
5866  gross,  410  long,  9' 2  speed; 
President  Hayes  (passenger,  freight 
and  refrigerator  service),  10,533 
gross,  502  long,  12  speed;  President 
Harrison  (passenger,  freight  and  re- 
frigerator service),  10533  gross,  503 
long,  12  speed;  Susquehanna  (pas- 
senger, freight  and  refrigerator^  ser- 
vice), 9959  gross,  501  long,  12  speed. 
Pacific-Australia  Line,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Puget  Sound,  Columbia  River 
to  New  Zealand  and  Australian 
ports  via  Honolulu  and  return,  call- 
ing Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttle- 
ton,  Dunedin,  New  Plymouth,  Bluff 
(New  Zealand),  Port  Pirie,  Ade- 
laide, Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane, 
Newcastle  (Australia)  :  strs.  Las 
Vegas,  5403  gross,  410  long,  gU 
speed;  Vinita,  551  gross,  410  long, 
9^2  speed;  West  Cahokia,  5645 
gross,  410  long,  9i-.  speed;  West 
Islip,  5775  gross,  410  long,  912 
speed;  Hollywood,  5945  gross,  410 
long,  9'  2  speed. 

Operating  agency  for  the  Furness- 
Withy  Line,  San  Francisco  to  United 
Kingdom  and  return. 
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A.  F.  Thane  &  Co.,  311  California 
street,  San  Francisco.  United  States 
flag. 

Agency:    Shanghai. 

Officials:  president,  Donald  Mac- 
donald;  operating  manager,  W.  H. 
Neunaber. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  Pacific  Ocean  trad- 
ing, all  used  principally  in  com- 
pany's own  lumber  trade:  bktn. 
Echo,  707  gross,  183  long;  schr. 
Alumna,  696  gross,  189  long;  au.x. 
M.S.  Oronite,  1704  gross,  232  long, 
6  speed.  ^^    ^^    ^ 

Thorndyke-Trenholme  Co.,  Inc.,  Se- 
attle.    United  States  flag. 

Agencies:  General  U.  K.  -  Conti- 
nent, Frederick  Tillett  &  Co.,  101 
Leadenhall   street,   London,   E.   C.   3. 

Ofl!icials:  president,  George  F. 
Thorndyke;  vice-president,  G.  M. 
Starr;  operating  manager,  F.  D. 
Crane. 

Irregular  sailings  North  Pacific 
to  Japan  and  North  China  ports. 
Also  irregular  sailings  British  Co- 
lumbia to  East  Coast  north  of  Hat- 
teras  ports. 

^    ^    ^ 

Trans  -  Oceanic  Co.,  240  Battery 
street,  San  Francisco.  Sub-agents 
for  Compagnie  Generale  Transatlan- 
tique    (French   Line).      French    flag. 

Agencies:  Seattle,  Colman  build- 
ing; Portland,  Railway  Exchange 
building;  Vancouver,  Empire  Ship- 
ping Co.,  Ltd.,  Board  of  Trade  build- 
ing; Los  Angeles,  S.  L.  Kreider,  Pa- 
cific Electric  building;  New  York, 
The  Texas  Transport  &  Terminal 
Co.,  Inc.,  11  Broaway. 

Officials:  president,  H.  S.  Scott; 
vice-president  and  general  manager, 
Drew  Chidester;  traffic  manager, 
Erik  Krag;  operating  manager,  A. 
T.  Hunter;  port  engineer,  D.  Dor- 
ward,  Jr. 

Operating  the  following  privatelv- 
owned  frt.  strs..  United  States  Pa- 
cific Coast  to  Europe  and  return, 
monthly  sailings  :  Indiana,  5617  gross, 
11  speed;  Alaska,  5400  gross,  11 
speed;  Iowa,  6648  gross,  11  speed; 
Mississippi,  6687  gross,  11  speed; 
Honduras,  5903  gross,  11  speed;  Ze- 
non,  5379  gross,  11  speed. 

tr     tr     -ir 

Union  Fish  Co.,  141  Clav  street, 
San    Francisco.     United   States   flag. 

Officials:  president,  C.  P.  Hale; 
vice-president,  C.  E.  Cocks;  secre- 
tary, Fred  Baatz. 

Operating  the  following  privatelv- 
owned  vessels,  San  Francisco  to 
Alaska,  twice  a  year:  gas  schr.  Gol- 
den State,  353  gross,  128  long,  6 
speed;  schrs.  Louise,  345  gross,  150 
long;  Galilee,  354.07  gross,  132  long; 
Beulah,  356.96  gross,  146  long. 
•Cr    -ir    -> 

Union  Oil  Company  of  California, 
Union  Oil  building,  Los  Angeles. 
United  States  flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  505  Metro- 
politan building;  Seattle,  3300  Rail- 
road avenue;  Portland,  Yeon  build- 
ing;  San   Francisco,   Mills   building. 

Ofl^cials:  president,  W.  L.  Stew- 
art;   vice-president;    E.    W.    Clark; 


operating  manager.  Max  H.  Dyer; 
marine  superintendent,  Edw.  Bugge; 
port  engineer,  Albert  0.  Pegg;  pur- 
chasing agent,  H.  C.  Farquhar. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels.  Pacific  coastwise,  ir- 
regular: steam  tankers  Coalinga, 
7318  gross,  471  long,  10' 2  speed; 
La  Brea,  6945  gross,  435  long,  11 
speed;  Lansing,  4561  gross,  400 
long,  10 '2  speed;  La  Placentia,  8272 
gross,  457  long,  11  speed;  La  Puri- 
sima,  5092  gross,  407  long,  11 '2 
speed;  Los  Angeles,  6876  gross,  435 
long,  11  speed;  Montebello,  8272 
gross,  457  long,  11  speed:  Oleum, 
2998  gross,  293  long,  10  speed; 
Washtenaw,  2897  gross,  315  long,  10 
speed;  barges  Fullerton,  1554  gross, 
235  long;  E.  M.  Phelps,  3030  gross, 
312  long. 

Following  tankers  chartered  by 
and  operated  by  company,  and  re- 
spective flags:  Pacific  coastwise,  ir- 
regular, Norwegian  flag:  La  Habra, 
7021  gross,  424  long,  10' 2  speed; 
San  Joaquin,  6987  gross,  425  long, 
10' 2  speed;  British  flag:  Lompoc, 
7270  gross,  435  long,  101.2  speed; 
Santa  Maria,  8430  gross,  475  long, 
11' ■>  speed. 

•■-V    *    tV 

Union  Steamship  Company  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  Ltd.,  foot  of  Carrall 
street,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  British  flag. 

Agencies:  Tacoma,  Steeb  &  Com- 
pany; Victoria,  Geo.  McGregor,  Bel- 
mont House;  Prince  Rupert,  J. 
Barnsley;  Liverpool,  Eng.,  J.  H. 
Welsford  &  Company,  Ltd. 

Officials:  chairman,  Grange  V. 
Holt;  president,  R.  A.  H.,  Welsford; 
managing  director,  John  Barnsley; 
superintendent-engineer,  A.  S.  De- 
Gruchy. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  trading  Northern  B. 
C.  coast:  combn.  strs.  Camosun,  1369 
gross,  192  long,  11  speed;  Cheloh- 
sin,  1133  gross,  175  long,  14  speed; 
Venture,  1011  gross,  180  long,  12 
speed;  Cowichan,  961  gross,  156 
long,  11  speed;  Cheakamus,  688 
gross,  145  long,  11  speed;  Cassiar, 
597  gross,  120  long,  8  speed;  Chilco, 
309  gross,  151  long,  13  speed;  Chas- 
ina,  258  gross,  161  long,  13  speed;. 
Howe  Sound  route:  Capilano,  374 
gross,  135  long,  14' 2  speed;  Cheam, 
761  gross,  159  long,  11  speed;  trad- 
ing B.  C.  coast,  frt.  strs.  Chilkoot, 
756  gross,  172  long,  10  speed;  Chil- 
liwack,  557  gross,  170  long,  9  speed; 
Coquitlam,  256  gross,  120  long,  8 
speed. 

Royal  Mail  steamers  to  all  north- 
ern British  Columbia  ports  for  the 
Dominion  government  of  Canada; 
connecting  line  with  the  Pacific 
Great  Eastern  Railway  at  Squamish 
(Howe  Sound)  ;  connecting  line  with 
the  Canadian  National  Railway 
(Grand  Trunk  Pacific)  at  Prince  Ru- 
pert; calls  made  according  to  reg- 
ular schedule  at  all  British  Colum- 
bia ports  between  Vancouver  and 
all  Northern  British  Columbia  ports, 
calls  at  all  logging  camps  and  can- 
neries; regular  service  to  Powell 
River,     Alert     Bay,     Namu,     Ocean 


Falls,  Bella  Coola,  Swanson  Bay, 
Prince  Rupert,  Anyox,  Alice  Arm 
and  all  intermediate  ports  and  land- 
ings; operation  of  regular  summer 
service  to  Bowen  Island  and  Howe 
Sound,  and  all  interests  of  the  late 
Terminal  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany acquired  by  this  company  in 
1920;  regular  weekly  freight  ser- 
vice to  all  Northern  British  Colum- 
bia ports,  also  San  Francisco,  Puget 
Sound,  Alaska,  by  special  arrange- 
ment. •;.    n 

Union  Steamship  Company  of  New 
Zealand,  Ltd.,  Dunedin,  New  Zea- 
land.   British  flag. 

Agencies:  Vancouver,  J.  C.  Irons; 
Seattle,  J.  C.  Irons;  Portland,  J.  C. 
Irons;  San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles, Hind,  Rolph  &   Company. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  passenger,  mail  and  cargo 
steamers,  San  Francisco  to  New 
Zealand,  Australia  and  South  Seas, 
every  four  weeks;  combn.  strs.  Ta- 
hiti, 7685  gross,  460  long,  19  speed; 
Maunganui,  7527  gross,  440  long,  17 
speed;  also  cargo  steamer  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia, everv  four  weeks :  frt.  strs. 
Wairuna,  5832  gross,  420  long,  12 
speed;  Waikawa,  5677  gross,  420 
long,  12  speed;  Waitemata,  5677 
gross,  420  long,  12  speed;  Waihemo, 
5677  gross,  420  long,  12  speed;  Wai- 
otapu,  5677  gross,  420  long,  12 
speed;  Hauraki,  450  long,  I2V2 
speed. 

For  Vancouver  service  see  Canad- 
ian-Australasian   Steamship    Line. 

United  States  Army  Transport 
Service,  Fort  Mason,  San  Francisco. 

United  States  flag. 

Officials:  general  superintendent, 
Jno.  T.  Knight,  Col.  Q.  M.  C;  assist- 
ant general  superintendent,  A.  W. 
Yates,  Col.  Q.  M.  C;  marine  super- 
intendent, Wm.  P.  Stinson;  port  en- 
gineer, K.  G.  Lister;  port  steward, 
W.J.Smith;  chief  stevedore,  Charles 
McNeill. 

Operating  Army  transports:  pas- 
sengers and  freight,  U.  S.  Grant, 
Thomas,  Cambrai,  Somme  &  Cha- 
teau Thierry;  freight  and  animals, 
Meigs.  Schedule  of  sailings  indef- 
inite. Sailing  dates  furnished  on  ap- 
plication to  General  Superintendent 
A.  T.  S.,  Fort  Mason,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Vessels  transport  officers  and  men 
of  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
and  government  supplies  to  and 
from  insular  possessions.  No  com- 
mercial passengers  or  freight  car- 
ried. 

fr     tr    ■'? 

United  States  Navy  (Naval  Trans- 
portation Service),  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C.  (office  of 
Naval  Operations).  United  States 
flag. 

Official :  port  director,  U.  S.  Naval 
Transportation  Service,  San  Francis- 
co, 311   Custom  House. 

Operating  U.  S.  Navy  vessels  as 
follows,  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu, 
Guam  and  Cavite,  three  round  trips 
yearly :     transport    Chaumont,    7555 
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gross,  448  long,  15  speed;  cargo  ves- 
sels Newport  News,  4140  gross,  371 
long,  13  speed;  Vega,  5562  gross, 
401  long,  11  speed.  Between  San 
Francisco,  San  Pedro,  San  Diego  and 
Corinto  via  the  Panama  Canal  to 
New  York  the  following  ships : 
transport  Henderson,  483  long,  nor- 
mal displacement  10,000  tons,  12 
speed;  transport  Argonne,  448  long, 
mean  draft  20  feet,  displacement 
13,400  tons,  15  speed.  Ammunition 
carriers  are:  Pyro,  477  long,  dis- 
placement 16,800  tons,  11  speed; 
Nitro,  483  long,  displacement  11,100 
tons,  12  speed.  Cargo  carriers: 
Sirius,  401  long,  displacement  11,- 
450  tons,  11  speed;  Capella,  401 
long,  displacement  11,450  tons,  10 
speed.  Oil  tanker  Ramapo,  which 
is  on  general  service  and  is  oper- 
ated by  this  office. 

<>    a    i? 

United  States  Shipping  Board,  Pa- 
cific Coast  District,  369  Pine  street, 
San  Francisco.    United  States  flag. 

Officials:  district  director,  Frank 
W.  Relyea;  executive  assistant,  Wal- 
ter Mohns;  operating  manager,  Ed- 
ward Fox,  Jr. ;  assistant  operating 
manager,  L.  B.  Newman;  manager 
traffic  department,  W.  M.  Minor;  as- 
sistant manager  traffic  department, 
R.  Gardner;  conference  secretary, 
Edw.  Utz  Gunzel;  manager  of  main- 
tenance and  repairs,  William  Chis- 
holm;  comptroller,  C.  H.  Georg;  dis- 
bursing officer,  S.  G.  Carlton. 

At  the  middle  of  December  com- 
panies were  operating  Shipping 
Board  tonnage  under  the  Pacific 
Coast  district  as  follows:  Columbia 
Pacific  Shipping  Company,  nine  ves- 
sels Oriental  service;  General  Steam- 
ship Corporation,  four  vessels  West 
Coast  service;  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company,  five  vessels  Oriental 
feeder  service,  five  535-type  vessels 
Oriental  service;  Struthers  &  Barry, 
eight  vessels  Oriental  service; 
Swayne  &  Hoyt,  four  vessels  Pacific- 
River  Plate  service;  five  vessels 
Australian  service;  Los  Angeles 
Steamship  Company,  two  vessels  Los 
Angeles-Honolulu  service.  For  more 
detailed  data  regarding  these  com- 
panies see  their  individual  listings. 
•Ct    ij    ^ 

United  States  Shipping  Board, 
Puget  Sound  District,  Central  build- 
ing, Seattle.    United  States  flag. 

Officials:  district  director,  R.  M. 
Semmes;  executive  assistant,  A.  R. 
Lintner;  traffic  department,  Phillip 
Nyren;  chief  supervisor,  V.  A.  Ler- 
vold. 

The  Admiral-Oriental  Line  is  the 
only  operator,  January  1,  1923,  of 
Shipping  Board  vessels  whose  home 
port  is  in  this  district  and  it  is  at 
present  operating  the  535  combn. 
strs.  as  follows:  President  Grant, 
President  Madison,  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  President  Jackson  and  Presi- 


dent Jefferson;  also  frt.  strs.  as  fol- 
lows: Edmore,  Eldridge,  Hanley, 
Pomona,  City  of  Spokane,  Wheat- 
land Montana. 

^    -Ct    -C^ 

Universal  Shipping  &  Trading 
Company,  520  Alaska  building,  Se- 
attle.   United  States  flag. 

Officials:  president,  H.  H.  Ham- 
mer; vice-president,  A.  Matthew; 
operating  manager,  A.  Matthew;  ma- 
rine superintendent,  Captain  C.  T. 
Larsen ;  port  engineer,  M.  McGinitie. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  tramp  service:  wood 
schrs.  Bianca,  2139  gross,  243  long; 
Commodore,  1526  gross,  232  long. 
Also  Puget  Sound  agents  of  Latin 
America  Line,  operating  Norwegian 
steel  steamers  to  West  Coast  ports 
of  Mexico,  Central  America  and 
South  America. 

^^    *    ■& 

The  Vaquero  Line,  520  Metropoli- 
tan building,  Los  Angeles.  United 
States  flag. 

Official:  general  manager,  C.  P. 
Visel. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessel,  San  Pedro  to  Santa 
Barbara,  Ventura,  Hueneme  and  San 
Diego:  frt.  M.S.  Vaquero,  243  gross, 
141  long,  9  speed. 

•i?    is    -ti 

Western  Whaling  &  Trading  Com- 
pany, 913  First  National  Bank  build- 
ing, San  Francisco.  United  States 
flag. 

Officials:  president,  Rudolph  Sprek- 
els;  vice-president,  J.  F.  Judge;  op- 
erating manager,  Howard  Spreckels. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessel,  freight  and  trading 
Alaska  Pacific  Ocean  ports:  aux. 
schr.  Carolyn  Frances,  570  gross, 
116  long,  7  speed. 

-i:    i?    ^ 

Williams,     Dimond     &     Company, 

agents  for  the  American-Hawaiian 
Steamship  Company. 

Wilson  Brothers  &  Company,  110 
Market  street,  San  Francisco.  Unit- 
ed States  flag. 

Agency:  Grays  Harbor,  Wilson 
Brothers  &  Company;  Los  Angeles, 
732  A.  G.  Bartlett  building. 

Officials:  president,  Henry  Wilson; 
vice-president,  W.  T.  Wilson;  oper- 
ating manager,  F.  A.  Wilson. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  American  -  Pacific 
Coast  lumber  trades,  every  two 
weeks:  stm.  schrs.  Svea,  618  gross, 
174  long,  10  speed;  Oregon,  989 
gross,  201  long,  10  speed;  Idaho, 
1057  gross,  206  long,  10  speed. 
■i:    ^    -iJ 

Williams  Steamship  Company,  Inc., 
International  Commerce  building, 
Moore  and  Water  streets,  New  York 
City.    United  States  flag. 


Agencies:  Seattle,  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Company,  Pier  2;  Tacoma, 
Alaska  Steamship  Company,  Puget 
Sound  Bank  building;  Portland,  Ore- 
gon-Pacific Company,  Wilcox  build- 
ing; San  Francisco,  J.  W.  Chapman, 
110  California  street.  Pacific  Coast 
manager;  Los  Angeles,  S.  L.  Kreid- 
er,  375  Pacific  Electric  building. 

Officials:  president,  George  T.  Wil- 
liams. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels  between  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk  and 
San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Portland,  Astoria,  Oakland  and  Los 
Angeles,  via  Panama  Canal,  every 
fourteen  days:  frt.  strs,  Willsolo, 
5816  gross,  450  long,  10y2  speed; 
Willhilo,  5816  gross,  450  long,  IOV2 
speed;  Willfaro,  5313  gross,  389 
long,  10  speed;  Willpolo,  5313  gross, 
389  long,  10  speed;  Kennecott  (M.S.), 
owned  by  Alaska  Steamship  Com- 
pany but  chartered  by  the  Williams 
Line,  3620  gross,  360  long,  llVa 
speed. 

->      i?       T^' 

E.  K.  Wood  Lumber  Company,  1 
Drumm  street,  San  Francisco.  Unit- 
ed States  flag. 

Agencies:  Portland,  E.  K.  W.  L. 
Co.;  Gravs  Harbor,  E.  K.  W.  L.  Co.; 
Los  Angeles,  E.  K.  W.  L.  Co.;  Bell- 
ingham,  E.  K.  W.  L.  Co.;  Oakland, 
E.  K.  W.  L.  Co. 

Officials:  president,  F.  J.  Wood; 
vice-president,  W.  T.  Wood;  marine 
superintendent,  H.  P.  Hansen;  sec- 
retary, treasurer  and  general  man- 
ager, C.  A.  Thayer;  assistant  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  R.  H.  Thayer; 
assistant  manager,  H.  F.  Vincent. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  vessels,  coastwise  lumber 
trade:  M.S.  Lassen,  717  gross,  170 
long,  9  speed;  Sierra,  1034  gross, 
210  long,  8  speed;  stm.  schrs.  San 
Jacinto,  614  gross,  158  long,  8^/2 
speed;  Siskiyou,  884  gross,  205  long, 
10  speed;  Tamalpais,  574  gross,  175 
long,  10  speed;  Shasta,  878  gross, 
195  long,  8  speed.  Also  strs.  Lake- 
shore,  1977  gross,  252  long,  10  speed; 
Lakebridge,  1977  gross,  252  long,  10 

speed. 

•Ct    -Cz    ii 

Yamashita  Risen  Kaisha,  Kobe, 
Japan.     Japanese  flag. 

Agencies:  Seattle  and  Portland, 
Yamashita  Company,  Inc.;  Vancou- 
ver, C.  Gardner,  Johnson,  Ltd. 

Operating  the  following  privately- 
owned  strs.  Seattle  and  Portland  to 
Japan:  Yoshida  Maru,  No.  1,  5425 
gross;  Yoshida  Maru  No.  3,  4646 
gross;  Yahime  Maru,  4654  gross; 
Hokkoh  Maru,  5346  gross;  Tohkoh 
Maru,  4716  gross;  Uralsan  Maru, 
5460  gross;  Nankoh  Maru,  4714 
gross;  Gyokoh  Maru,  5342  gross; 
Sailkoh  Maru,  4617  gross. 


RELEASING  CANNED  CREDIT 

A  New  Credit  and  Warehousing  System,  of  Value  to  Steamship  Companies  Because  it  Tends  to 

Relieve  Congestion  of  Canned  Fruits 
By  LAWRENCE  S.  JENNINGS* 
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Lawrence  S.  Jennings 


UST  as  fast  as  value  is  created 
by  labor  and  brains,  trans- 
forming raw  fruit  into  finished 
canned  goods,  the  new  field 
warehouse  system  initiated  by  the 
Lawrence  Warehouse  Company  makes 
this  value  available  to  the  banks  and 
canneries  for  credit  recognition.  The 
value  has  always  been  there,  but  the 
recognition  of  this  value  in  terms 
of   liberal   yet  safe   credit  has   been 


a  serious  problem  to  the  banking 
and  packing  interests  of  California,  until  the  Law- 
rence Warehouse  Company  evolved  a  system  of  ware- 
house receipts,  issued  at  the  canner's  own  plant, 
which  are  made  the  basis  of  immediate  credit. 

The  mechanics  of  this  system  are  simple.  A  lease 
is  taken  by  the  warehouse  company  on  such  portion 
of  the  plant  as  is  necessary  to  afford  warehouse  space 
for  the  pack.  This  lease  is  binding  until  such  time 
as  all  warehouse  receipts  on  property  stored  have  been 
surrendered. 

The  warehouse  company  then  puts  its  agent  in 
charge  of  the  warehouse,  who  is  bonded  in  an  ade- 
quate amount,  varying  with  the  goods  to  be  stored. 
He  is  then  permitted  to  issue  foreman's  reports,  which 
certify  that  the  goods  to  be  warehoused  have  been 
placed  in  his  custody.  Negotiable  or  non-negotiable 
warehouse  receipts  are  then  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
bank,  which  then,  as  far  as  the  warehouse  company  is 
concerned,   owns  the   goods.. 

Release,  when  desired,  is  effected  by  the  issuance 
by  the  canner  of  an  "order  for  bank  release,"  which 
is  presented  to  the  lending  bank  with  cash  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  bank's  claim  on  the  portion  of  the 
goods  to  be  released.    When  the  bank's   demands   are 
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satisfied,  the  bank  signs  the  release,  which  then  is 
passed  to  the  warehouse  company,  which  then  in- 
structs its  agent  at  the  cannery  to  release  the  goods. 

Both  large  and  small  packers  have  found  that  the 
system  is  to  their  advantage.  The  small  man  can  now 
go  to  the  bank  with  as  good  security  as  the  strongest 
man  in  the  business,  because  the  bank  has  an  absolute 
guarantee  that  behind  every  warehouse  receipt,  there 
is  a  well  piled,  accurately  counted  and  frequently 
audited  pile  of  canned  goods,  which  is  absolutely 
under  the  bank's  control  until  the  loan  against  it  is 
repaid. 

While  it  might  seem  that  the  small  man,  who  is 
thus  enabled  to  finance  himself  safely  and  cheaply 
(the  cost  for  an  entire  season  of  this  service  being 
only  about  3^  of  1  per  cent  of  the  sales  value)  is  the 
one  most  benefited,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  not 
only  one,  but  most  of  the  largest  canneries  in  Cali- 
fornia are  using  this  method  with  increasing  enthus- 
iasm. Each  season  sees  new  industries  that  find  it 
useful. 

Banks  can  afford  to,  and  do,  extend  the  limit  of 
credit  on  warehouse  receipts  for  the  reason  that  such 
loans  may  be  rediscounted  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  thereby  releasing  capital  with  which  to  finance 
further  activities.  Second  only  to  its  security  is  the 
value  of  the  liquidity  of  a  loan,  and  the  ability  to  re- 
discount this  class  of  paper  makes  it  attractive  to 
banks. 

This  easing  off  of  the  credit  strain  has  a  decidedly 
stabilizing  effect  on  prices,  and  aids  in  an  orderly 
marketing  of  canned  goods.  This  for  the  reason  that 
a  packer,  in  the  secure  position  of  one  whose  loans 
are  carried  on  prime  mercantile  paper,  instead  of 
open  credit,  is  not  faced  with  the  constant  danger  of 
having  his  loans  called  because  of  a  sudden  tightening 
of  money,  and  thus  being  forced  to  liquidate  by  dump- 


Millions   in    canned    capital    released    for   flexible    credits    by    field    warehouse    method 
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Blocks   of   unlabeled   cans,    inventories   attached,    in   corner    of 
Modesto    field   warehouse 

ing  on  the  market  a  lot  of  his  goods,  and  in  that  way 
possibly  helping  to  break  an  already  weak  market. 

Economically  this  system  is  sound.   A  full  discussion 


would  take  too  long,  but  one  of  the  most  vital  con- 
servations that  it  effects  is  the  elimination  of  what 
might  be  called  "dead"  transportation  and  storage 
costs.  Before  the  days  of  field  warehousing,  large 
quantities  of  canned  goods  were  shipped  to  the 'city 
warehouses  for  storage,  for  the  sole  reason  that  this 
was  the  only  way  that  they  could  be  borrowed  on 
under  a  warehouse  receipt.  This  entailed  boxing,  la- 
beling, handling,  freight  and  storage  charges,  all  be- 
fore a  purchaser  had  been  found  for  the  goods.  Un- 
der the  field  warehouse  system  the  goods  remain  at 
the  cannery,  uncased  and  unlabeled,  until  they  are 
sold  and  still  are  as  good  as  collateral  as  they  were 
under  the  old  system.  Not  only  are  these  economies 
effected,  but  freight  car  space  (one  of  the  most  neces- 
sary things  in  California  in  the  fruit  season,  and  for 
the  lack  of  which  much  wealth  in  the  form  of  green 
fruit  is  lost  each  year)  is  relieved  by  having  to  haul 
the  goods  but  once,  when  they  move  to  the  ultimate 
buyer. 

As  the  use  of  field  warehouses  increases,  it  may 
be  counted  upon  to  help  prevent  the  sudden  rush  of 
canned  goods,  which  caused  such  severe  congestion  in 
United  States  intercoastal  shipping  during  the  fall  of 
1922.  A  more  gradual  movement,  spread  over  several 
months  will  not  only  improve  the  market,  but  it  will 
be  a  great  deal  better  for  intercoastal  and  offshore 
steamship  lines. 

Field  warehousing  has  given  to  the  banker  and 
packer  a  common  token  of  value,  upon  which  to  base 
genuine  credit,  without  excessive  cost  to  the  canner 
and  without  risk  to  the  banker.  It  has  cut  out  the 
"dead"  transportation  and  labor  costs,  released  freight 
cars  for  green  fruit  movement,  reduced  the  danger  of 
market  demoralization  by  forced  dumping,  but  most 
important  of  all  it  has  made  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
manufactured  product  available  immediately  upon  the 
creation  of  that  value. 


AN  INTERESTING  WELDING 


WHILE  undertaking  a  Thermit  weld  recently  on 
the  broken  stern  shoe  of  the  steamship  Canoga 
at  the  yard  of  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
&  Drydock  Company,  internal  pocket  cavities 
were  discovered  in  the  casting  at  the  time  the  gap 
was  cut  out  between  the  two  fractured  parts  prepara- 
tory to  welding.  This  discovery  involved  the  problem 
during  welding  of  assuring  complete  venting  of  gases 
imprisoned  in  these  cavities,  also  complete  filling  up 
of  the  cavities  by  the  liquid  steel  produced  by  the 
Thermit  reaction,  without  leaving  any  blow  holes  in 
the  weld. 

There  were  two  possible  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  job.  One  method  was  to  cut  away  enough  of  the 
casting  to  eliminate  the  pockets,  then  have  a  small 
steel  casting  made  and  welded  in  at  this  point.  In- 
stead of  following  this  method,  however,  the  cost  of 
the  job  was  lowered  appreciably  by  drilling  holes  in 
the  casting  (see  illustration)  communicating  with  the 
internal  pockets  and  connecting  riser  vents  from  these 
holes  to  the  top  of  the  mold.  The  left  hand  riser  vent, 
which  is  shown  in  the  illustration,  connected  to  the 
regular  riser  was  cut  off  before  the  picture  was  taken, 
but  the  dotted  lines  show  the  original  location  of  the 
vent  riser  and  internal  pocket  cavity.  While  ramming 
the  usual  mold  around  the  broken  parts,  the  two  drill 
holes  were  temporarily  stuffed  with  waste,  from  which 
connecting  wooden  patterns  led  up  to  the  top  of  the 
mold. 


The  economical  method  outlined  above  worked  very 
well  and  a  good  job  resulted. 


Method  used  to  vent  pocket  in  casting,  steamship  Canoga. 
A,  drill  holes;    B,  cavities  in  original  casting 


THE  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER  ON  BOARD  SHIP 


DURING  the  past  twenty-five  years  there  has  been 
a  gradual  but  positive  increase  in  the  use  of 
electricity  both  on  board  naval  vessels  and  on 
vessels  of  the  merchant  marine.  Frequently 
during  that  period  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  practically  no  notice  of  this  increase  in  the 
use  of  electricity  on  shipboard  has  been  taken  by  the 
Steamboat-Inspection  Service.  The  great  impetus  that 
has  been  given  to  marine  electrical  practice  by  the 
motorship  is  bringing  this  question  more  prominently 
before  the  shipping  world  and  before  national  elec- 
trical bodies,  and  pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service  so  to  modify  its 
rules  that  the  electricians  aboard  merchant  vessels 
shall  have  proper  ratings,  shall  be  licensed  officers 
and  shall  be  subject  to  examination  for  certain  quali- 
fied standards. 

Lack  of  Electrical  Training 
At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  held  in  New 
York,  Friday,  November  24,  G.  A.  Pierce,  chief  elec- 
trical engineer  of  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  En- 
gine Building  Company,  read  a  paper  entitled  "The 
Electrical  Engineer  on  Shipboard."  After  reviewing 
the  present  status  of  the  electrician  in  the  merchant 
marine,  which  brings  that  official  under  the  rating  of 
oiler,  Mr.  Pierce  goes  on  to  show  the  necessity  for  the 
electrical  engineer  having  a  thorough  training  and 
knowledge  of  the  operating  characteristics  and  the 
construction  theory  of  electrical  machinery.  Anyone 
who  is  familiar  with  marine  engineering  practice  knows 
that  there  are  frequent  instances  when  the  marine  en- 
gineer has  shown  an  absolute  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  proper  functioning  of  electrical  devices.  Sev- 
eral instances  of  such  case  are  stated  by  Mr.  Pierce 
in  this  paper;  for  instance,  the  repeated  blowing  of  a 
fuse  on  shipboard  being  corrected  by  installing  a 
piece  of  No.  8  copper  wire  in  place  of  the  fuse,  with 
a  resulting  blowout  in  circuit  behind  some  wooden 
panels  and  a  disastrous  fire.  In  another  case  an  en- 
gineer observed  that  the  temperature  of  the  cooling 
water  in  a  motor  driving  pump  was  too  hot.  In  some 
way  this  engineer  had  learned  that  by  shifting  the 
brushes  on  a  direct-current  motor  the  speed  could  be 
increased;  so  he  proceeded  to  increase  the  speed  of 
the  motor  and  the  flow  of  water  rather  than  looking 
for  the  real  trouble,  with  the  result  that  the  armature 
winding  was  completely  ruined.  Many  similar  in- 
stances will  suggest  themselves  to  the  minds  of  per- 
sons who  have  had  experience  in  shipbuilding  and 
ship  repair  plants. 

Importance  of  Electricity  on  Ships 

Mr.  Pierce,  in  the  further  development  of  the  sub- 
ject, goes  on  to  cite  training  arrangements  that  were 
made  during  the  war  by  the  government  through  the 
Navy  Department  and  the  Shipping  Board  to  send 
large  numbers  of  engineers  to  the  shops  of  the  large 
turbine  and  engine  building  companies  in  order  that 
they  might  be  trained  in  the  mechanism  and  the 
operation  of  these  machines.  He  calls  attention  also 
to  the  fact  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  applica- 
tion of  steam  to  marine  engineering  it  was  customary 
for  the  engine  building  plants  to  train  through  the 
apprenticeship  system  in  their  shops  the  men  who 
afterwards  became  marine  operating  engineers,  and 
he  shows  how  the  same  method  should  be  applied 
now  to  the  training  of  engineers  for  marine  electrical 
service.  When  we  consider  the  fact  that  on  practic- 
ally all  motorships  and  on  many  of  the  newer  steam- 
ers every  auxiliary  on  the  ship,  including  the  steering 


gear,  windlass,  capstan,  deck  winches,  all  pumps  and 
compressors  are  electric  motor  driven,  we  begin  to 
see  the  force  in  the  argument  for  training.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  main  engines  and  the  operation  at  sea  of 
such  ships  depend  absolutely  on  the  successful  func- 
tioning of  the  electrical  auxiliaries,  and  the  success 
of  handling  cargo  on  dock  depends  on  the  deck  auxil- 
iaries. 

Personnel  Difficulties  Encountered 

In  making  up  the  personnel  for  the  crews  of  the 
motorship  just  completed  at  the  Cramp  shipyard,  the 
owners  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  builders  and  em- 
ployed skilled  electricians.  They  were,  however,  greatly 
handicapped  in  the  selection  of  men  for  this  position 
as  none  had  licenses  and  there  was  no  rating  avail- 
able or  possible  examination  or  credentials  except 
letters  of  recommendation  from  former  employers. 
The  electrician,  having  no  standing,  has  no  fixed  rate 
of  pay;  the  naval  architect  in  designing  ships  over- 
looks the  electrician  entirely  and  he  is  assigned  to 
an  oiler's  room;  not  being  a  licensed  man  he  has  no 
specified  uniform;  and  having  no  legal  standing,  he 
needs  a  special  ruling  made  in  order  to  sit  at  the 
engineer's  mess.  This  handicap  of  no  legal  standing 
has  a  very  dampening  effect  on  the  ardor  of  the  ship's 
electrician  and  it  always  gives  rise  to  considerable 
feeling  on  the  part  of  some  licensed  men  who  are 
paid  less  than  the  skilled  electrician.  This  feeling  in 
one  case  that  came  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Pierce 
included  the  chief  engineer,  who  openly  threatened 
that  when  he  got  to  sea  he  "would  put  that  electrician 
where  he  belonged."  Fortunately  the  electrician  in 
this  case  was  also  a  diplomat,  and  the  chief  through 
his  efforts  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  become  an  elec- 
trician. 

Foreign  Practice  Reviewed 

After  reviewing  the  numerous  specifications  through 
which  the  engineers  of  ocean-going  steam  vessels  are 
classified  in  the  regulations  of  the  United  States 
Steamboat-Inspection  Service,  Mr.  Pierce  refers  to  the 
practice  in  European  countries,  where  the  electricians 
on  the  larger  motorships  are  rated  in  pay  with  the 
second  assistant  engineer.  In  British  ships  electricians 
are  frequently  licensed  men  and  in  large  steamships, 
such  as  some  of  the  later  Cunarders,  with  extensive 
electric  plants,  the  electrician  ranks  in  pay  with  the 
first  assistant  engineer.  In  some  of  the  larger  and 
latest  motorships  the  British  practice  includes  a  chief, 
first  and  second  assistant  electricians. 

Mr.   Pierce  closes  his  paper  as  follows: 

"I  have  endeavored  to  lay  before  you  the  facts  as 
they  are  and  trust  I  have  succeeded.  If  so,  you  realize 
the  importance  of  some  action  by  the  authorities.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  ships  should  carry  an  extra 
force  to  the  extent  of  increasing  the  already  heavy 
expense  of  operating  American  ships,  but  rather  the 
present  well-paid  force  should  be  required  to  measure 
up  to  the  use  of  the  new  form  of  power,  the  most  effi- 
cient and  flexible  known  to  mankind,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that  proper  knowledge  for  its  use  be  required 
of  present  and  future  engineers  on  steamships  and, 
further,  that  closer  inspection  be  given  to  its  installa- 
tion and  periodic  inspection  after  the  ships  are  in 
operation. 

"After  due  deliberation,  I  am  prepared  to  recom- 
mend that  on  ocean-going  motorships  a  licensed  elec- 
trician be  required  and  that  his  standing  and  pay  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  first  assistant  engineer." 

The  marine  engineering  fraternity  should  feel  in- 
debted  to   Mr.   Pierce   for   presenting   so    important   a 
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subject  in  such  comprehensive  fashion  and  the  author- 
ities in  Washington  who  have  charge  of  formulating 
regulations  for  the  United  States  Steamboat-Inspec- 
tion Service  should  certainly  modify  their  rules  so 
as  to  give  the  electrical  engineer  his  proper  rating 
on  shipboard.  If  America  has  any  one  phase  of  mod- 
ern improvement  that  stands  out  in  the  life  and  the 


work  of  its  people,  it  is  the  development  in  electrical 
matters,  and  it  is  inconsistent,  to  say  the  least,  to  be 
advertising  to  the  world  that  we  are  pioneers  in  the 
matter  of  electrical  drive  for  the  merchant  marine 
and  to  have  no  provision  in  our  statutes  for  licensing 
the  men  who  are  to  operate  and  maintain  this  electric 
drive. 


THE  HOUGH  SYSTEM  OF  MECHANICAL  DRAFT 


AMONG  the  various  systems  for  burning  crude 
oil  as  fuel  under  steam  boilers  for  steamships, 
there  have  been  the  following  suggestions: 
A  method  by  which  the  crude  oil  was  pro- 
pelled through  the  burners  by  compressed  air.  This 
system  involved  the  use  of  air  compressors  and  was 
found  to  be  cumbersome  and  expensive  and  was  dis- 
carded in  favor  of  atomization  by  steam. 

The  system  of  atomization  by  steam  was  found  to 
be  expensive,  inasmuch  as  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
an  unreasonable  amount  of  fresh  water  in  reserve  or 
to  keep  evaporators  in  constant  use  for  the  production 
of  fresh  water  from  sea  water.  This  latter  method  of 
producing  fresh  water  required  the  use  of  fuel. 
Atomization  by  Steam 

The  most  practical  method  of  atomizing  fuel  hith- 
erto attempted  was  by  direct  means,  the  oil  being 
forced  in  and  through  the  burners  directly  from  a 
steam  pump,  atomization  being  effected  under  the 
heavy  pressure  of  the  pump  through  the  deflecting 
channels  of  the  burner.  With  the  atomization  of  oil 
by  this  latter  method,  a  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
providing  sufficient  air  for  combustion,  the  limit  be- 
ing that  due  to  the  natural  draft  from  the  smokestack. 
It  was  found  impossible  properly  to  consume  the  oil 
at  the  burners  on  account  of  this  limited  draft. 

Mechanical  draft  has  been  applied  at  times  by  what 
is  known  as  the  system  of  forced  draft  and  the  sys- 
tem of  induced  draft.  Both  of  these  systems  supply 
heated  air,  the  air  being  forced  or  drawn  through 
special  tubes  for  the  purpose.  These  systems  involve 
some  considerable  expense  during  construction  of  the 
ship  and  a  much  greater  expense  if  applied  to  exist- 
ing boilers. 

Hough  System  Simple 

A  simple  form  of  mechanical  draft  for  watertube 
boilers  is  that  recently  patented  by  Edward  S.  Hough 
of  San  Francisco.  By  the  present  invention  a  simple 
and  yet  very  effective  means  for  supplying  air  neces- 
sary for  combustion  is  provided  by  the  use  of  a  blower 
placed  in  any  convenient  position  about  the  fire  room 
of  a  steamer.  The  blower  collects  the  air  from  what 
would  ordinarily  be  dead  air  spaces  and  delivers  it 
directly  to  the  oil  burners.  This  system  is  readily 
adaptable  to  any  watertube  boiler  without  expensive 
alterations.  For  all  purposes,  the  present  system  is 
equal  to  the  mechanical  draft  burners,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  effects  considerable  saving  in  the  cost 
of  equipment  and  installation.  It  insures  a  supply  of 
air  at  all  times  and  relieves  the  boiler  spaces  of  the 
heat,  thus  giving  satisfactory  ventilation,  which  is  not 
to  be  had  by  the  usual  means.  It  also  allows  the 
burners  and  the  boilers  to  be  worked  at  their  full  ca- 
pacity, which  is  not  practicable  with  natural  draft. 
The  First  Installations 

The  steamship  Adeline  Smith  was  designed  for  the 
Coos  Bay  Lumber  Company  by  E.  S.  Hough,  and  built 
by  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Com- 
pany in  1911.  This  vessel  had  one  triple-expansion 
engine   of    1750    I.    H.    P.   and    four   B.    &   W.    water- 


tube  boilers  of  7200  square  feet  heating  surface.  It 
was  found  that  these  boilers  could  not  be  worked  to 
their  highest  efficiency  due  to  the  lack  of  air  at  the 
burners,  although  unusually  large  air  chutes  from  the 
deck  leading  well  down  into  the  fire  room  were  pro- 
vided.    Natural  draft  was  used  in  this  case. 

Following  the  ideas  suggested  by  this  experience, 
the  Hough  system  of  accelerated  draft  was  designed 
and  first  applied  to  the  new  steamers  of  the  Coos  Bay 
Lumber  Company  built  in  1917  and  1918,  the  Johanna 
Smith  and  the  C.  A.  Smith.  These  vessels  are  equip- 
ped with  two  B.  &  W.  watertube  boilers,  one  having 
a  total  heating  surface  of  4790  square  feet  and  the 
other  a  total  heating  surface  of  5489  square  feet.  The 
propelling  machinery  consists  of  steam  turbines  of 
1500  B.  H.  P.  It  would  be  impossible  to  maintain 
steam  with  4790  square  feet  with  natural  draft  and 
a  mechanical  system  of  oil  burners.  One  of  these  ves- 
sels has  been  in  operation  since  September,  1918,  and 
the  other  since  March,  1919,  and  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  maintaining  steam  and  speed. 

On  the  Maui 

The  next  application  of  the  Hough  system  was  to 
the  Matson  liner  Maui,  which  was  entirely  satisfac- 
tory, providing  good  ventilation  and  directing  air  to 
the  burners. 

The  steamship  Everett  experienced  trouble  with  wa- 
tertube boilers  due  to  insufficient  air  supply.  The 
Hough  system  was  applied  and  a  marked  improvement 
in  ventilation   and  steaming  resulted. 

The  simplicity  and  ease  of  adapting  this  system  to 
existing  marine  boilers  as  well  as  the  economy  of  op- 
eration with  increased  boiler  efficiency  make  the  Hough 
system  of  mechanically  assisted  draft  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  all  those  interested  in  oil-fired  steam 
boilers. 


1923  MARINE  SHOW 

THE  annual  convention  and  exposition  of  the 
American  Marine  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York  City,  during 
the  week  of  November  3  to  10,  1923.  The  Society  of 
Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers  will  hold  its 
thirty-first  annual  convention  on  November  8  and  9, 
and  will  hold  its  annual  banquet  November  9  at  the 
Waldorf. 


TRAINING  SHIP  PLANNED 

The  Tokyo  Higher  Mercantile  Marine  School  will 
build  a  training  ship  of  2500  gross  tons  equipped  with 
auxiliary  engines  and  at  a  cost  of  possibly  yen  920,- 
000.  The  keel  of  the  new  ship  has  been  laid  at  the 
yard  of  the  Mitsubishi  Shipbuilding  Company  and  will 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  April,  1923.  Captain  K. 
Gono,  commander  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha's 
steamer  Suwa  Maru,  who  has  just  retired  from  the 
company's  service,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  new  train- 
ing ship. 
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Two  Famous  Clippers  Were  Captured  and  Burned  by  the  Confederate  ship  Alabama,  November 

10  and  11,  1863,  near  the  Straits  of  Sunda 

By  F.  C.  MATTHEWS 

THE  clipper  ship  Contest  of  New 
York,    A.    A.    Low    &    Brother, 
owners,  was  of  a  sharp  model, 
although    not    of    the    extreme 
type  of  some  of  her  contemporaries. 
Of  1098  tons   register,   her  capacity 
was    1500    tons    measurement.      Her 
dead  rise  at  half  floor  was  24  inches; 
her  length  of  keel   was  1751/2   feet; 
of  deck,  180  feet;    over  all,  207  feet; 
beam,    38    feet;     depth    of    hold,    21 
feet.     She  was  conspicuous  through 
the  great  tumble  home  in  her  sides; 
was  described  as  a  beautiful  model 
in  all  respects  of  hull,  spars  and  rig- 
ging;   cost  $80,000,  and  was  launch- 
ed  October  9,   1852,  from  the  yards 
of  Jacob  A.  Westervelt,  having  been 
designed  and  built  by  his  son,  David 
D.,  who  the  following  year  brought 
out    the    celebrated    clipper    Sweep- 
stakes.     Captain    William    Brewster 
was  appointed  to  command  the  Con- 
test, and  he  took  her  from  New  York 
to  San   Francisco  on  three  occasions,  two  during  the 
year  1853  and  the  other  in  1854,  the  time  of  passage 
being  100  days,  108  days  and  126  days.     Captain  Brew- 
ster  was   succeeded   by   Captain    Frederick   G.   Lucas, 
who  was  in  command  when  the  ship  was  burned  by  the 
Alabama  in  1863;    Captain  Steele  had  in  the  meantime, 
1861-1862,  been  in  charge  throughout  a  voyage  around 
the  world   from  New  York  via   San   Francisco,   China 
and  Siam. 

The  maiden  voyage  of  the  Contest  was  very  rapid, 
being  but  6  months  and  15  days  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  and  return  to  New  York — 100  days  out- 
ward, 80  days  home,  15  days  in  port  at  San  Francisco. 
It  is  true  that  the  outward  passage  was  claimed  to 
have  been  made  in  97  days  and  these  figures  appear 
in  many  published  lists  of  fast  voyages  of  sailing 
ships,  but  but  as  the  log  of  the  Contest  commences 
November  16,  1852,  off  Sandy  Hook,  and  ends  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1853,  there  should  be  no  question  about  the 
100  days.  She  was  56  days  to  the  Horn,  nothing  ex- 
traordinary in  the  way  of  speed,  but  her  run  up  the 
Paific  was  good,  and  her  16  days  from  the  Line  to 
San  Francisco  was  excellent.  On  the  day  of  her  ar- 
rival there  also  reached  port  the  large  New  York-built 
clipper  Trade  Wind  after  a  passage  of  102  days,  and 
the  day  prior  the  Boston-built  medium  clipper  North- 
ern Light  had  appeared  in  117  days  from  Boston.  The 
Trade  Wind,  which  was  conceded  to  be  the  fastest  of 
the  trio,  had  lost  4  days,  however,  on  the  passage 
fighting  fire  in  cargo  stowed  in  'tween  decks. 
New  York  and  Boston  Clippers 
About  this  time  there  was  much  discussion  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  clippers  modeled  and  built  in  New 
York  and  in  Boston  respectively  and  the  appearance 
together  at  San  Francisco  of  three  first-class  vessels, 
with  the  fact  that  they  were  to  sail  for  home  nearly 
in  company,  was  a  matter  of  much  interest  in  mari- 
time circles.  Each  ship  had,  of  course,  its  admirers, 
and  a  number  of  wagers  were  placed  on  the  result  of 
the  homeward  run.  The  principal  of  a  Boston  house, 
who  was  in  San  Francisco  at  the  time,  offered  Captain 


The   clipper   ship   Contest 

Hatch  of  the  Northern  Light  a  suit  of  clothes  if  he 
would  arrive  in  Boston  before  the  Trade  Wind  reached 
New  York;  the  Contest  was  not  thought  of  in  the 
offer,  being  supposed  to  be  the  fastest  of  the  three  in 
ballast  trim.  The  Contest  and  Trade  Wind  got  away 
for  New  York  March  10,  followed  three  days  later  by 
the  Northern  Light  for  Boston.  The  latter  was  the 
first  arrival  out.  May  29,  after  a  passage  of  76  days 
and  8  hours.  The  Contest  reached  New  York  May  31, 
80  days  and  some  hours  out  from  San  Francisco,  while 
the  Trade  Wind  was  84  days  on  the  run.  She,  how- 
ever, was  off  Cape  Hatteras  when  78  days  out,  there- 
after encountering  light  winds,  calms  and  fogs.  The 
Contest  passed  through  the  Golden  Gate  at  daylight 
-March  11  with  a  trifling  amount  of  freight  and  500 
tons  of  ballast;  on  the  first  two  days  ran  215  and  200 
miles;  during  the  eight  days,  April  17  to  24,  round- 
ing the  Horn,  she  made  2011  miles,  an  average  of  251. 
The  best  day's  run  on  the  passage  was  April  18,  in  57 
degrees  south,  320  miles,  the  log  saying,  "strong  gales 
and  snow  squalls."  From  May  15,  in  7:45  degrees 
north,  to  May  22,  inclusive,  8  days,  she  ran  2061  miles, 
an  average  of  258.  The  time  from  the  equator  cross- 
ing in  the  Pacific,  in  115:02  west,  to  the  same  cross- 
ing in  the  Atlantic,  in  35:17  west,  was  only  46  days. 
Total  distance  made  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York, 
14,629  nautical  miles;  average  183  a  day. 
Claims  of  Ships'  Backers 

The  Northern  Light  was  38  days  from  the  Golden 
Gate  to  the  Horn ;  Contest,  39  days ;  the  former  cross- 
ed the  Line  in  the  Atlantic  60  days  out,  against  her 
rival's  61  days;  thence  to  port  the  Boston  ship  was 
favored  with  good  winds  and  trades,  making  the  dis- 
tance in  the  fast  time  of  16  days,  while  Contest  ran 
into  a  belt  of  light  airs  and  calms  and  was  3  days 
longer  on  that  portion  of  the  run;  on  May  30,  at  noon, 
Sandy  Hook  bore  northwest,  80  miles,  and  that  even- 
ing the  pilot  was  picked  up;  the  previous  three  days' 
runs  had  been  only  71,  33  and  102  miles,  respectively. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  in  Boston  over  the  result 
of  the  impromptu  "race";  newspaper  reports  were  that 
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the  Northern  Light  had  spoken  the  Contest  and  "pass- 
ed her  with  ease."  The  backers  of  the  Contest,  how- 
ever, brought  forth  the  following  from  her  memoran- 
dum of  the  voyage:  "April  20,  daylight,  discovered  a 
ship  off  the  lee  bow;  at  noon,  ship  abeam;  made  her 
out.  Northern  Light.  April  21,  Northern  Light  4  points 
abaft  the  beam;  next  day  she  was  4  miles  astern,  and 
during  the  afternoon  of  the  23rd  was  run  out  of  sight 
astern." 

Contest's  Second  Voyage 

The  second  appearance  of  the  Contest  at  San  Fran- 
cisco was  October  24,  1853,  exactly  10  months  after 
the  date  of  her  first  arrival  and  only  7  months  and  13 
days  on  the  round  trip  to  New  York  and  return.  Her 
passage  from  the  East  on  this  trip  was  108  days.  On 
the  day  of  her  arrival  there  also  entered  port  the  ex- 
treme clipper  White  Swallow,  158  days  from  Boston; 
the  Boston  clipper  John  Bertram  after  a  run  of  114 
days;  the  New  York  clipper  Atalanta,  124  days;  while 
on  the  following  day  the  Boston  clipper  Wild  Ranger 
showed  up  in  125  days.  The  White  Swallow  was  by 
far  the  sharpest  ship  of  the  five,  but  was  unfortunate 
in  having  much  unfavorable  weather  and  adverse 
winds  in  the  Atlantic.  The  Contest  was  the  least 
sharp,  yet  made  the  best  run;  her  best  work  was  in 
the  South  Pacific,  where  for  a  number  of  days  in  suc- 
cession she  averaged  275  miles.  She  narrowly  escaped 
being  wrecked  on  the  Farallone  Islands  the  day  before 
her  arrival,  being  very  close  to  the  rocks  before  they 
were  discovered  in  the  fog. 

From  San  Francisco  the  Contest  proceeded  to  Hon- 
olulu and  thence  to  Tahiti,  where  she  loaded  for  New 
York;  arrived  home  May  5,  1854,  85  days  from  the 
South  Seas.  The  third  voyage.  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  made  in  126  days,  the  date  of  arrival  out 
being  November  17,  1854.  She  had  a  hard  time  off 
the  Horn.  On  September  22,  while  lying  to  in  a  gale, 
she  shipped  a  heavy  sea  that  took  overboard  three 
men,  carried  away  head  gear,  started  the  head,  took 
bulwark  stanchions,  galley,  freight-house  and  contents, 
after  skylight,  binnacle,  wheelhouse,  etc.,  and  stove  in 
three  boats.  She  was  15  days  from  passing  the  Horn 
to  reaching  50  south  in  the  Pacific.  From  San  Fran- 
cisco she  went  to  Shanghai  and  was  thence  99  days 
to  New  York,  the  time  from  Anjer  home  being  78  days. 

Contest  Temporarily  Forsakes  California 

Leaving  New  York  in  July,  1855,  the  Contest  went 
out  to  Bombay;  thence  to  Hongkong  and  returned 
home  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year.  She  next 
took  out  a  heavy  cargo  to  Shanghai  and  was  on  the 
China  coast  nearly  a  year;  got  back  to  New  York  in 
March,  1858,  after  a  passage  of  102  days  from  Canton. 
After  another  round  to  China,  she  loaded  at  New  York 
for  San  Francisco,  sailing  March  1,  1861.  Experi- 
enced very  heavy  weather  in  the  North  Atlantic;  jet- 
tisoned over  200  tons  of  cargo;  put  into  St.  Thomas 
March  20,  leaking  18  inches  an  hour;  discharged  all 
cargo;  proceeded  to  New  York  in  ballast  for  repairs, 
as  she  could  not  get  on  the  marine  railway  at  St. 
Thomas;  was  repairing  about  two  weeks;  returned  to 
St.  Thomas  and  reloaded  her  cargo,  occupying  nearly 
a  month;  sailed  June  30  and  reached  San  Francisco 
November  4,  after  a  passage  of  127  days,  which  was 
slow  throughout  except  the  13-day  run  from  50  to  50 
around  the  Horn;  from  St.  Thomas  to  the  Line  was 
very  tedious,  taking  36  days.  Marine  insurance  rec- 
ords show  that  the  damage  due  to  the  North  Atlantic 
mishap  amounted  to  $91,500.  From  San  Francisco  she 
crossed  to  China;  went  to  Bangkok  for  a  cargo  of  rice 
for  Hongkong;  then  loaded  tea  at  Foochow  for  New 
York,  making  the  run  home  in  107  days,  via  St.  Helena, 


44  days.  This  was  by  far  the  best  passage  from  China 
to  New  York  for  a  long  time  preceding.  Captain  Steele,, 
who  had  had  command  this  last  voyage,  was  now  re- 
lieved by  his  predecessor.  Captain  Lucas. 

Captured  and  Burned  by  Alabama 

Leaving  New  York  on  what  was  to  be  her  final  voy- 
age, in  February,  1863,  the  Contest  ran  out  to  Hong- 
kong in  99  days;  went  up  the  coast  and  then  to  Yoko- 
hama, where  she  loaded  for  New  York;  sailed  October 
13,  1863,  and  on  November  11  was  captured  and  burn- 
ed by  the  Confederate  commerce  raider  Alabama  near 
the  Straits  of  Sunda. 

The  following  is  from  Alabama's  log  as  published 
in  book  form:  "Wednesday,  November  11,  1863  (the 
day  after  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  clipper 
ship  Winged  Racer)  :  Made  North  Watcher  soon  after 
daylight  and  ordered  steam  to  be  let  down  to  avoid 
reaching  Gasper  early  in  the  night  and  so  having  to. 
anchor  until  daylight;  was  about  ordering  up  pro- 
peller when  made  a  sail  on  the  port  bow,  close  hauled 
on  the  starboard  tack.  She  proved  to  be  a  rakish  look- 
ing ship,  evidently  United  States.  We  kept  away  from 
time  to  time  as  she  passed  towards  our  bow  and  when 
near  enough  we  showed  U.  S.  colors;  she  the  same. 
We  then  fired  a  gun  and  set  our  own  colors;  she  made 
sail  and  ran.  Steam  being  down,  we  started  fires 
afresh  and  made  all  sail.  The  chase  was  now  about 
four  miles  off  and  for  a  long  time  we  gained  scarcely 
anything;  threw  a  rifle  shot  astern,  but  no  notice  was 
taken.  After  an  exciting  chase  of  IVi?  hours,  shifting 
guns  and  sending  men  aft  to  trim  ship,  besides  giving 
her  a  full  head  of  steam,  we  came  near  enough  to 
throw  a  32-pound  shot  between  her  masts,  when  she 
shortened  sail  and  hove  to.  It  was  blowing  a  good 
breeze,  but  had  the  wind  been  very  fresh,  he  would 
probably  have  run  away  from  us.  We  anchored  him 
in  the  open  sea  in  14  fathoms  and  took  out  such  sup- 
plies as  were  wanted;  all  our  people  having  returned 
aboard,  about  nightfall  it  was  discovered  that  the 
prize  was  dragging  anchor,  which  she  did  so  fast  in 
the  freshening  breeze  that  a  boat  sent  to  board  and 
fire  her  pulled  until  the  officer  nearly  lost  sight  of  us 
and  returned;  we  then  up  steam  and  anchor  and  ran 
down,  boarded  and  fired  her.  Our  appraisement  is,, 
value  of  ship,  $72,815;  cargo,  $50,000;    total,  $122,815." 

Captain  Semmes'  Statement 

The  following  additional  details  are  from  Semmes' 
book,  "Service  Afloat":  "I  had  let  steam  go  down  and 
put  my  ship  under  sail;  was  about  to  lift  propeller 
out  of  water,  when  cry  'Sail,  ho'  was  heard;  the  stran- 
ger was  standing  in  our  direction;  was  soon  raised 
from  deck  and  as  my  glasses  developed  first  one  and 
then  another  of  her  features,  it  was  evident  that  here 
was  another  clipper  ship  at  hand.  She  was  on  a  wind, 
everything  set,  from  courses  to  skysails,  and  was  plow- 
ing her  way  through  the  gently  ruffled  sea  with  the 
rapidity  and  at  the  same  time  the  grace  of  the  swan. 
We  made  her  a  point  or  two  on  our  lee  bow,  and  not 
to  excite  her  suspicions,  we  kept  away  from  her  so 
gradually  that  she  could  scarcely  perceive  the  altera- 
tion in  our  course.  We  hoisted  at  the  same  time  U.  S. 
colors;  we  felt  quite  sure  of  her;  fired  a  gun  and 
hoisted  our  own  colors.  She  kept  off  a  point  or 
two;  set  her  topgallant  and  topmast  stunsails  and 
away  she  went;  the  breeze  was  tolerably  fresh  but 
not  stiff.  We  made  sail  in  chase,  having  steam  only 
enough  to  turn  over  the  propeller;  the  chase  was  gain- 
ing. In  15  minutes  more,  we  had  a  head  of  steam; 
trimmed  sails  to  the  best  possible  advantage  but  the 
fugitive  retained  her  distance,  if  she  didn't  increase  it. 
Shifted  guns  and  crew  aft,  which  helped  visibly;   it 
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was  the  first  time  that  the  Alabama  had  appeared 
dull;  we  were  not  gaining  at  all;  if  the  breeze  had 
freshened,  the  chase  would  have  run  away,  but  be- 
tween 9  and  10  a.  m.,  as  the  sun  gained  power,  the 
breeze  declined,  but  the  chase  kept  on  even  after  her 
quarter-deck  was  wet  by  spray  from  rifle  shot  from 
•our  bow-chaser.  We  anchored  in  the  open  sea  in  14 
fathoms,  with  no  land  visible." 

Mate  Babcock's  Version 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  statement  of  James  D. 
Babcock  of  New  Bedford  to  the  U.  S.  consul  at  Singa- 
pore, and  forwarded  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Gideon 
Welles,  by  D.  McDougal,  commanding  U.  S.  S.  Wyom- 
ing, cruising  in  search  of  the  Alabama: 

"Was  chief  officer  of  the  ship  Contest  of  New  York. 
Left  Yokohama  on  13th  October,  bound  for  New  York. 
On  the  morning  of  11th  November,  about  70  miles 
northeast  of  Batavia,  at  10  a.  m.,  saw  a  steamer 
abeam,  bearing  right  down  on  us;  about  20  minutes 
after,  she  hoisted  American  ensign.  We  ran  our  colors 
up  and  kept  on  our  course.  In  about  20  minutes  more, 
she  fired  a  blank  shot;  we  still  keeping  on  our  course. 
About  11:45.  being  then  about  3  miles  off,  she  hauled 
down  the  ensign,  ran  up  the  Confederate  flag  and 
gave  us  a  shot.  We  crammed  on  every  sail  we  could 
carry,  14-knot  breeze  blowing,  and  dropped  her  until 
she  got  about  a  point  on  our  quarter.  She  crammed 
on  everything,  full  steam  and  all  hands  aft  to  trim 
her.  Finding  us  gaining,  she  headed  up  and  gave  us 
110  pound  shot,  which  fell  about  one-half  mile  astern. 
About  12:30  the  wind  died  away  to  a  6-knot  breeze, 
when  she  rapidly  overhauled  us.  From  about  one- 
fourth  mile  astern,  she  fired  a  shot  which  passed 
between  fore  and  mainmasts,  doing  no  damage,  but 
we  thought  it  time  to  lay  to.  An  armed  boat  came  off 
and  declared  us  a  prize  to  the  Confederate  war  steam- 
er Alabama  and  our  captain  was  ordered  to  report 
himself  on  board  thereof  with  his  papers.  I,  with  my 
crew,  was  ordered  to  break  out  stores  and  provisions. 
We  were  anchored  in  17  fathoms.  The  ship  was  plun- 
dered of  everything  valuable  and  we  were  sent  on 
board  the  privateer  about  7:30  o'clock  p.  m.  They  fired 
our  ship  about  9:30  p.  m. ;  then,  hoisting  the  propeller, 
sailed  N.  E.  Our  officers  got  a  waist  boat  to  sleep  in; 
crew  kept  on  deck  under  guard.  Our  captain,  Lucas, 
remained  on  deck  first  night;  afterwards  had  berth 
and  mess  in  steerage.  We  had  one  sick  passenger,  Mr. 
Nevis  of  New  York;  he  got  cabin  aft  and  messed  in 
wardroom.  Next  morning  our  baggage  was  over- 
hauled; captain  allowed  one  small  trunk  and  bag; 
officers  and  crew  one  small  bag;  Mr.  Nevis  allowed  all 
luggage;  all  our  money  and  knives  taken  away.  Under 
sail  until  evening  of  16th,  when  anchored  off  Serutu 
Island.  Evening  of  17th  bark  passed  us;  did  not  speak 
her;  supposed  to  be  English.  Noon  18th  sighted  ship; 
hoisted  Dutch  ensign;  thought  the  ship  was  American. 
When  about  2  miles  off  sent  a  boat  on  board;  turned 
out  to  be  English;  captain  agreed  to  take  us  and  land 
us  in  nearest  port;  arrived  in  Batavia  28th.  The  ship 
was  Avalanche,  of  Liverpool  (formerly  an  American 
ship),  bound  to  London.  During  the  ten  days  we  were 
on  board  were  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  by 
captain  and  crew  of  Avalanche." 

Mate  Babcock  then  gives  a  description  of  the  Ala- 
bama and  her  crew,  the  latter  dissatisfied,  unruly  and 
insolent  to  their  own  officers,  and  in  this  connection 
it  is  noted  that  Semmes'  log  of  November  13  says: 
"Had  another  row  with  my  rascals  (crew)  today;  hav- 
ing directed  that  some  cigars  which  we  had  taken 
from  the  Winged  Racer  (before  burning  her  on  the 
10th  inst.)  to  be  divided  among  the  officers  and  crew, 


the  latter  threw  theirs  overboard  in  a  contemptuous 
manner,  whereupon  I  arrested  the  ringleaders  for  pun- 
ishment, etc." 

Award  of  Geneva  Conference 

The  crew  of  the  Contest  were  all  negroes  and  they 
were  sent  to  Singapore  from  Batavia  by  the  U.  S. 
consul;  here  many  of  them  shipped  on  the  American 
ship  Sonora,  Captain  Brown,  from  Hongkong  for 
Akyab  to  load  rice  for  Europe.  While  at  anchor  in  a 
calm  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  in  company  with  the 
ship  Highlander,  the  negro  boatswain  of  the  Sonora 
sighted  a  steamer  approaching,  crying  out  excitedly, 
"Good  Lord!  That  is  the  Alabama."  He  had  recog- 
nized her  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  had  exchanged 
her  black-painted  boats  for  the  white  boats  of  the 
Contest,  and  also  that  she  floated  the  British  flag. 
Semmes  burned  both  Sonora  and  Highlander.  The 
mate  of  the  Sonora  was  much  grieved  when  he  found 
that  the  boarding  officer  and  his  boat's  crew  were  all 
Englishmen  from  a  British-built  ship  armed  by  Brit- 
ish guns.  The  Alabama's  officer  ordered  the  mate  to 
let  go  the  anchor,  to  which  the  reply  was  made,  "We 
are  at  anchor." 

The  case  of  the  Contest  has  gone  down  to  history 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Geneva  Conference  on  the 
Alabama  claims.  From  this  source  we  learn  that  the 
claim  filed  was  as  follows: — for  vessel,  $45,000; 
freight,  $61,500;  cargo,  $30,522;  personal  effects, 
$4638;  sundries,  $1206;  wages  for  40  men  for  10 
months,  $10,650;  other  effects,  etc.,  $4950;  making  a 
total  of  $158,465.97;  there  was  also  a  claim  of  $100,- 
000  for  insurance;  the  interest  allowed  on  $158,465,  for 
10  years,  at  6  per  cent,  footed  up  $93,494.92. 

The  Winged  Racer 

The  clipper  ship  Winged  Racer  was  built  by  Robert 
E.  Jackson  at  East  Boston  and  was  launched  in  No- 
vember, 1852,  for  the  account  of  Seccomb  &  Taylor, 
who  shortly  thereafter  disposed  of  her  to  Sampson  & 
Tappan  of  Boston,  whose  fleet  included  such  beautiful 
models  as  Nightingale,  Flying  Fish  and  Westward  Ho!. 
At  the  end  of  her  career,  however,  the  Racer  hailed 
from  New  York  and  was  reported  as  belonging  to 
R.  L.  Taylor. 

She  was  of  1767-44/95  tons;  her  length  of  keel  was 
.198  feet;  of  deck  between  perpendiculars,  210  feet; 
over-all,  226  feet;  breadth  of  beam,  421,2  feet;  depth 
of  hold,  23  feet;  dead  rise  at  half  floor,  24  inches; 
sheer,  3  feet.  She  was  very  sharp;  was  rakishly  rig- 
ged and  sparred  and  in  appearance  was  in  every  way 
the  beau  ideal  clipper.  Her  command  was  given  to 
Captain  William  Homan  of  Marblehead,  a  master  mar- 
iner from  1830  and  well  known  all  over  the  world  in 
connection  with  the  once  prominent  ships  Sweden, 
Thomas  Perkins,  Jamestown  and  others.  His  son, 
George  W.  Homan,  who  had  been  with  his  father  as 
third  officer  on  the  Jamestown  in  1850  and  1851  on  a 
voyage  to  California  and  China,  went  out  in  the  same 
position  on  the  Winged  Racer,  and  later  became  well 
known  as  captain  of  the  ships  Edith  Rose,  Fearless 
and  Lincoln  and  bark  Anglo  Saxon.  He  retired  from 
the  sea  in  the  early  '70's  and  in  1915  was  historian 
and  assistant  secretary  of  the  Old  Guard  of  New  York. 
The  senior  Captain  Homan  died  at  Boston  at  the  age 
of  50  in  November,  1853,  three  days  after  the  Racer 
had  arrived  on  the  completion  of  her  first  round  voy- 
age. 

Her  Maiden  Voyage 

The  Winged  Racer  reached  San  Francisco  on  her 
maiden  passage  March  30,  1853,  108  days  from  New 
York.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  Captain  Ho- 
man's  letter  to  Lieutenant  Maury:    "On  leaving  New 
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York,  I  followed  your  directions  as  near  as  wind  and 
weather  would  allow;  crossed  the  equator  in  31:16 
degrees  (21  days  21  hours  out,  sailing  4086  miles)  ; 
found  no  difficulty  in  getting  past  the  Brazil  coast. 
Passed  through  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire  and  off  the 
Horn  had  light,  fine  weather;  Cape  Horn  was  in  sight, 
15  miles  distant,  at  8  p.  m.,  February  4,  53  days  out, 
having  sailed  8420  miles  by  log.  Was  14  days  from 
50  degrees  to  the  corresponding  50 ;  crossed  the  Line 
March  7,  85  days  out,  in  106:24,  and  took  the  N.  E. 
trades  in  3  to  4  degrees,  wind  N.  N.  E.  to  N.;  arrived 
off  the  bar  Sunday,  March  27,  105  days  out,  in  a  thick 
fog,  which  continued  until  the  30th,  when  it  cleared 
up  and  I  ran  in.  I  would  follow  your  directions  again, 
although  think  if  I  had,  with  the  winds  experienced 
from  38  degrees  south  in  the  Atlantic,  gone  east  of 
the  Falklands,  I  should  have  saved  five  days  on  the 
passage."    ■ 

From  San  Francisco  the  Winged  Racer  went  to  Ma- 
nila in  52  days;  thence  proceeded  to  Batavia  and  had 
a  good  run  of  75  y2  days  from  that  port  to  Boston. 

On  her  second  voyage,  the  Racer  left  Boston  Jan- 
uary 25,  1854,  under  Captain  Francis  Gorham  of  Barn- 
stable and  arrived  at  San  Francisco  May  23;  passage, 
118  days;  reported  15  days  off  the  Horn  in  very  heavy 
westerly  gales.  From  San  Francisco  she  went  down 
to  Manila  in  51  days;  thence  to  Boston  in  133  days, 
79  days  from  Anjer;  from  Manila  to  Anjer  had  the 
very  long  and  tedious  run  of  52  days. 

Beaten  by  Herald  of  the  Morning 

The  commencement  of  the  third  voyage  was  auspi- 
cious, the  Horn  being  reached  in  the  good  time  of  45 
days;  but  her  slow  run  of  75  days  thence  to  San 
Francisco  offset  this;  total  passage,  120  days.  On 
the  twenty-third  day  out,  in  10  degrees  south,  spoke 
the  ship  Herald  of  the  Morning,  which  had  left  New 
York  the  day  after  the  Racer  left  Boston;  the  Herald 
led  the  Racer  by  one  day  to  the  Horn,  44  days  out, 
and  thereafter  had  exceptionally  favorable  winds  and 
weather,  making  the  Cape  Horn  passage  in  8  days,  the 
equator  in  79  days  and  the  whole  passage  in  99  days 
12  hours,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  May  16.  The 
Racer  did  not  get  in  until  June  2,  due  to  being  off 
the  Horn  17  days  and  then  having  a  continuance  of 
adverse  and  very  light  winds  throughout  the  whole 
run  up  the  Pacific.  The  Racer  was  conceded  to  be 
faster  than  the  Herald  of  the  Morning,  which  was 
something  to  be  proud  of. 

Resuming  her  voyage,  the  Racer  went  across  to 
Hongkong  in  50  days;  then  took  a  load  of  coolies  for 
the  Chincha  Islands  guano  deposits;  was  ready  to  sail 
from  Swatow  December  14,  1855,  but  it  was  reported 
that  Captain  Gorham  was  alarmed  at  the  mutinous 
state  of  his  cargo  of  700  live  human  beings  and  had 
flogged  sixty  one  morning.  The  ship,  however,  made 
the  voyage  safely,  arriving  out  at  Callao  March  19, 
1856,  82  days  from  Anjer.  From  Callao  she  went  to 
Baltimore  in  94  days. 

No   More   Coolies   Desired 

It  would  appear  that  this  one  coolie-carrying  expe- 
rience was  sufficient  for  her  owners,  for  in  April,  1858, 
there  is  noted  a  suit  in  admiralty  in  which  R.  R.  To- 
rices  seeks  to  recover  $28,951  damages  for  refusal  to 
perform  a  voyage  to  China  and  transport  coolies  thence 
to  Havana,  according  to  a  charter  party  signed  in  New 
York.  The  judgment  of  the  court  was  that  it  had  no 
jurisdiction  because  of  the  executory  contract  entered 
into  on  land  and  never  commenced  to  be  performed 
on  water.  The  libel,  however,  would  be  allowed  to 
be  amended. 

The  Winged  Racer  then  made  a  couple  of  round  voy- 


ages between  New  York  and  China.  On  December  31, 
1860,  she  arrived  at  New  York,  under  Captain  Trundy, 
from  Foochow,  September  2;  Dampier  Straits,  Sep- 
tember 29;  Anjer,  October  15;  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
November  14;  equator,  December  14.  On  December 
16  a  whirlwind  carried  away  her  jibboom,  three  top- 
masts short  off  by  the  cape  and  all  belongings;  stove 
rails  and  did  considerable  other  damage.  At  New 
York  she  went  on  the  sectional  dock  and  was  stripped, 
recalked  and  recoppered.  Captain  George  Gumming 
was  placed  in  command  and  the  ship  loaded  for  San 
Francisco. 

Escapes  Wreck  at  San  Francisco 

On  arriving  at  San  Francisco  August  10,  1861,  after 
a  passage  of  127  days  from  New  York,  Captain  Gum- 
ming reported  having  had  a  good  run  of  19  days  to 
the  Line,  but  unfavorable  winds  and  weather  in  the 
South  Atlantic  prolonged  the  time  to  the  Horn  to  59 
days  from  Sandy  Hook.  Here  very  heavy  gales  from 
the  west  and  northwest  were  experienced,  which  drove 
the  ship  to  60  degrees  south  latitude.  On  the  ninety- 
fifth  day  out  the  Line  was  crossed,  after  which  noth- 
ing but  light  winds  were  encountered  and  the  vessel 
was  off  San  Francisco  in  the  fog,  unable  to  enter,  for 
two  days. 

On  October  23  she  cleared  for  Liverpool  with  30,244 
bags  of  wheat;  85  bags  and  10  boxes  of  silver  ore  and 
3  cases  of  books,  to  the  total  value  of  $64,045.34.  On 
the  morning  of  October  2,  while  proceeding  down  the 
bay  under  sail  in  charge  of  a  pilot,  the  tide  set  her 
on  a  sunken  rock  between  Alcatraz  Island  and  Little 
Alcatraz  (Arch  Rock),  knocking  a  hole  in  her  bottom. 
She  soon  swung  off,  however,  and  was  taken  to  North 
Point  wharf  with  8  feet  of  water  in  her  hold  and  leak- 
ing badly;  the  cargo  was  discharged  and  ship  taken 
to  Mare  Island,  where  she  was  drydocked,  having  a 
portion  of  her  keel  replaced,  with  some  new  planking, 
besides  being  recalked  and  recoppered.  She  reloaded 
with  a  slightly  less  amount  of  wheat,  but  with  consid- 
erable tallow,  quicksilver  and  silver  ore,  to  the  total 
value  of  $89,726.23;  sailed  December  10  and  arrived 
at  Liverpool  March  30,  1862,  after  a  passage  of  110 
days.  The  damage  due  to  her  stranding  amounted  to 
$42,000.  She  had  had  a  prior  disastrous  experience  in 
February,  1857,  when  she  sunk  to  the  water's  level  at 
Annapolis,  loaded  for  Liverpool. 

She  returned  to  China  in  1862  and  was  on  that  coast 
for  about  a  year,  part  of  the  time  at  Bangkok.  She 
finally  went  to  Manila  and  loaded  for  New  York,  sail- 
ing October  8,  1863,  with  5000  piculs  of  sugar,  11,880 
piculs  of  hemp,  100,000  cigars  and  178  quintals  of  in- 
digo. The  New  York  Shipping  and  Commercial  List 
of  December  30,  1863,  first  published  the  news  of  her 
capture  and  destruction  by  the  Confederate  privateer 
Alabama,  the  news  having  been  received  via  Alexan- 
dria. 

Her  Capture   and  Destruction 

The  log  of  the  Alabama  says:  "Tuesday,  November 
10,  1863 — Ran  through  the  Strait  of  Sunda  about  2 
p.  m.  and  soon  discovered  a  clipper-looking  ship  un- 
der topsails  standing  towards  North  Island.  Gave 
chase,  though  in  the  midst  of  a  rain  squall,  and  in 
15  minutes  made  him  show  colors;  found  her  to  be 
the  Winged  Racer,  a  vessel  for  which  we  had  been 
hunting  outside  the  Straits.  Sent  him  to  anchor  about 
three  miles  from  North  Island,  we  anchoring  near. 
Got  everything  out  we  wanted  by  2  a.  m. ;  sent  off  his 
crew  in  own  boats;  fired  ship  and  were  out  of  sight 
of  land  by  daylight.  Our  appraisement:  value  of  ship, 
$87,000;    of  cargo,  $63,000;    total,  $150,000." 

Semmes'   memoirs  contain   more  details   as   follows: 
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"On  the  morning  of  November  6,  we  boarded  an  Eng- 
lish ship  from  Foochow  for  London,  which  informed 
us  that  an  American  ship  called  the  Winged  Racer  had 
come  out  of  the  strait  (Caspar)  in  company  with  her. 
That  afternoon  we  captured  the  bark  Amanda  of  Bos- 
ton from  Manila  for  Queenstown  with  hemp  and  sugar. 
A  fine  rakish  looking  ship.  Burned  her  at  10  p.  m. 
That  night  ran  in  and  anhored  near  Flat  Point,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  strait  (Sunda)  about  a  mile  from 
the  coast  of  Sumatra.  Next  day  ran  through  the 
straits  in  full  view  of  the  town  of  Anjer.  Just  where 
the  strait  debouches  into  the  China  Sea,  we  described 
in  the  midst  of  a  rain  squall,  to  which  we  were  both 
obliged  to  clew  up  our  topgallant  sails,  a  tall  clipper 
ship,  evidently  American.  She  loomed  up  through  the 
passing  shower  like  a  frigate.  We  at  once  gave  chase 
and  in  a  very  few  minutes  hove  the  stranger  to  with 
a  gun.  It  was  the  Winged  Racer,  which  our  English 
friend  had  told  us  had  passed  out  of  the  strait  some 
days  before  in  his  company.  She  had  lingered  behind 
for  some  reason.  She  was  a  perfect  beauty;  one  of 
those  ships  of  superb  model,  with  taunt,  graceful 
masts,  and  square  yards,  known  as  clippers.  She  was 
from  Manila  for  New  York  with  chiefly  sugar,  hemp, 
etc.  We  anchored  her  near  North  Island  and  came  to 
ourselves  for  the  purpose  of  'robbing'  her.  She  had 
sundry  provisions  on  board,  particularly  sugar  and 
coffee,  of  which  we  stood  in  need.  She  had  besides 
a  large  supply  of  Manila  tobacco  and  my  sailors'  pipes 
were  beginning  to  want  replenishing.  It  took  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  for  night  had  set  in  by  the 
time  the  two  ships  were  anchored,  to  transport  to  the 
Alabama    such   things   as    were   needed.      The    captain 


was  presented  with  all  the  Winged  Racer's  boats  with 
liberty  to  pack  as  much  plunder  as  he  chose.  He  left 
about  1  p.  m.,  proposing  to  make  his  way  to  Batavia 
and  report  to  his  consul  for  further  assistance.  The 
prisoners  of  the  Amanda  took  passage  with  him.  Bum- 
boat  men  were  surrounding  both  ships,  either  holding 
on  to  lines  or  lying  on  their  oars,  unsuspicious,  and 
when  a  flame  leaped  up  on  board  the  Winged  Racer 
and  in  a  few  minutes  enveloped  her,  terror  at  once 
took  possession  of  the  Malays  and  such  a  cutting  of 
lines  and  shouting  were  perhaps  never  before  wit- 
nessed in  the  Straits  of  Sunda." 

Captain  Cumming  was  later  well  known  as  com- 
mander of  the  famous  ships  Young  America  and  Three 
Brothers.  A  friend  of  the  captain  recounts  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Captain  Cumming  could  spin  many  a  yarn  of  his 
voyages  and  if  worked  up  to  a  concert  pitch  would 
tell  of  the  capture  of  his  ship  Winged  Racer;  how  the 
baby  carriage  of  his  child  was  destroyed  and  himself 
treated  very  shabbily  by  a  craft  that  approached  him 
carrying  English  colors  for  the  occasion.  In  remem- 
brance of  this  he  vowed  never  to  acknowledge  the  sa- 
lute of  a  vessel  carrying  the  British  flag  while  he  was 
in  command  of  an  American  ship,  a  promise  which  he 
kept  religiously  and  piously  as  long  as  he  went  to  sea. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  Geneva  Conference, 
the  claims  filed  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Winged  Racer  aggregated  $385,867.91,  of  which  value 
of  vessel  was  $56,833;  cargo,  $256,983;  wages  of  62 
men  for  ten  months,  $13,700;  interest  at  6  per  cent, 
to  September,  1873,  $227,662.07. 


The  clipper  ship   Dashing   Wave   as   a   lumber   drogher.     From   a   painting   by   W.    Francis,    Seattle 


U.  S.  S.  B.  IN  INTERCOASTAL  TRADE 


Full  Text  of  Commissioner  Chamberlain's  Report  Recommending  That  Allocated  Vessels  Should 

not  be  Withdrawn  From  Nawsco  Line 


ANNOUNCEMENT  was  made  by  the  Shipping 
Board  in  November  that  George  E.  Chamber- 
lain, commissioner  in  charge  of  the  bureau  of 
law,  had  prepared  a  report  recommending  that 
government-owned  tonnage  should  not  be  withdrawn 
from  the  United  States  intercoastal  trade  and  that  the 
board  by  formal  resolution  had  approved  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's findings.  In  his  report  Mr.  Chamberlain  goes 
at  length  into  the  present  situation  in  the  intercoastal 
trade  and  for  that  reason  the  document  is  of  interest 
beyond  that  inhering  in  the  refusal  of  the  board  to 
withdraw  its  tonnage.  The  report  follows  in  full,  but 
the  compilations  of  data  to  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
refers  are  omitted : 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  board,  passed  at  a 
meeting  held  on  August  8,  1922,  authorizing  me  to 
hold  hearings  on  matters  presented  in  the  complaint 
of  the  American  Steamship  Owners'  Association, — 
which  complaint  is  to  the  eifect  that  adequate  tonnage 
of  American  steamers,  privately  owned  and  privately 
operated,  are  operating  on  fixed  schedules  and  are  ca- 
pable of  carrying  all  and  more  than  all  of  the  present 
intercoastal  traffic  moving  eastward  and  westward 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  and  that  therefore  U.  S. 
S.  B.  allocated  tonnage  operating  in  competition  with 
these  privately  owned  ships  can  be  advantageously 
withdrawn  from  the  service, — I  held  a  public  hearing 
in  the  board  room,  Washington,  on  August  17,  1922, 
to  which  all  steamship  lines  interested  in  intercoastal 
trade  were  invited  and  were  requested  to  give  testi- 
mony pertinent  to  the  questions  involved.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Love,  vice-president  and  general  manager.  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation;  Mr.  Sanford  H.  E.  Freund,  general 
counsel  of  the  board;  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Mack,  manager  of 
the  New  York  office,  U.  S.  S.  B.,  assisted  me  in  the 
conduct  of  the  hearing.  The  chairman  of  the  board, 
Mr.  Lasker,  was  also  present  during  a  part  of  the 
time.  A  transcript  of  the  stenographer's  record  of  the 
meeting,  showing  all  the  appearances  and  the  testi- 
mony of  all  the  representatives  who  spoke,  is  filed 
herewith  as  part  of  this  report. 

It  developed  at  the  hearing  that  exact  information 
on  many  points  was  desirable  and  that  further  oppor- 
tunity should  be  given  the  lines  to  furnish  more  exact 
data.  Pursuant  to  this  plan  I  had  a  questionnaire  pre- 
pared, and  on  August  26,  1922,  I  mailed  a  copy  to  each 
of  the  following  companies,  namely:  the  American- 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Company,  the  Luckenbach  Steam- 
ship Company,  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
the  Williams  Steamship  Company,  the  North  Atlantic 
&  Western  Steamship  Company,  Crowell  &  Thurlow, 
Inc.,  the  Moore  &  McCormack  Company,  Inc.,  the  Steele 
Steamship  Line,  Swayne  &  Hoyt.  Several  copies  were 
also  sent  to  the  American  Steamship  Owners'  Associa- 
tion, which  filed  the  original  complaint  on  which  the 
hearings  were  based.  These  companies  all  responded 
to  the  questionnaire  and  gave  a  mass  of  information, 
which  forms  very  largely  the  basis  of  this  report.  The 
last  reply  was  received  on  October  23,  1922.  A  copy 
of  this  questionnaire  is  filed  herewith  as  a  part  of 
this  report. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearing  mentioned,  and  of  the 
replies  to  the  questionnaire,  the  ex  parte  information 
in  which  is  accepted  as  accurate  for  the  purpose  of 
this  report,  I  have  reached  the  following  findings  and 
conclusions: 


FINDINGS 

1.  U.  S.  S.  B.  Vessels  Involved.  The  U.  S.  S.  B.  is 
interested  in  the  following  tonnage  at  present  operated 
in  intercoastal  trade:  the  steamships  Artigas,  Blue 
Triangle,  Cold  Harbor  and  Lehigh,  allocated  to  the 
North  Atlantic  &  Western  Steamship  Company.  It  is 
also  interested  in  the  steamships  Willsolo  and  Willhilo, 
owned  and  operated  by  Williams  Steamship  Company, 
because  these  vessels  were  sold  by  the  board  to  that 
company  and  a  large  part  of  the  purchase  money  re- 
mains unpaid.  The  complaint  in  effect  therefore  is 
that  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  should  with- 
draw the  ships  at  present  assigned  or  allocated  to  the 
North  Atlantic  &  Western  Steamship  Company;  and 
possibly  also  the  support  it  is  indirectly  giving  to  the 
Williams  Steamship  Company,  both  of  which  are  en- 
gaged in  intercoastal  traffic. 

2.  Intercoastal  Lines.  The  following  lines  or  com- 
panies are  at  present  engaged  in  intercoastal  water- 
borne  traffic:  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Com- 
pany, the  Luckenbach  Steamship  Company,  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  Crowell  &  Thurlow  Steam- 
ship Company,  Moore  &  McCormack  Company,  the 
North  Atlantic  &  Western  Steamship  Company,  the 
Williams  Steamship  Company;  also  the  Steele  Steam- 
ship Line,  operating  the  Pacific-Caribbean-Gulf  Steam- 
ship Company;  also  Swayne  &  Hoyt,  Inc.;  these  last 
two  are  limited,  however,  to  direct  traffic  between  Gulf 
ports  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

3.  Pre-war  Intercoastal  Lines.  Prior  to  the  war  the 
following  lines  operated  in  intercoastal  trade  through 
the  Panama  Canal:  the  Luckenbach  Steamship  Com- 
pany, the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  the  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Steamship  Company.  The  services  of 
these  lines  were  necessarily  suspended  in  1915,  be- 
cause of  the  slide  in  the  canal.  This  suspension  of 
services  was  continued  after  the  United  States  entered 
the  World  War,  because  of  war  conditions  and  be- 
cause the  government  requisitioned,  in  many  instances, 
the  vessels  operated. 

4.  Resumption  of  Service.  Subsequent  to  the  war, 
intercoastal  service  was  resumed  by  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  (December,  1919),  but  only  as  be- 
tween New  York  and  San  Francisco  and  some  inter- 
mediate ports;  by  the  Luckenbach  Steamship  Com- 
pany, with  vessels  partly  private  and  partly  allocated 
(July  and  August,  1920),  but  rather  irregularly,  and 
without  assuming  to  furnish  Boston  regular  service. 
The  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company  did  not 
resume  its  service  until  November,  1920,  and  three 
months  previously,  in  August,  1920,  the  North  Atlantic 
&  Western  Steamship  Company  had  inaugurated  its 
service.  Other  lines  commenced  as  follows:  the  Wil- 
liams Steamship  Company,  December,  1920;  Moore  & 
McCormack  Company,  August,  1921;  Crowell  &  Thur- 
low Steamship  Company,  November,  1921;  also  Swayne 
&  Hoyt,  Inc.,  and  the  Steele  Steamship  Company,  oper- 
ating exclusively  between  Gulf  ports  and  the  Pacific 
Coast,  October,  1920. 

5.  Capital,  Affiliation  of  Officers,  etc.  The  capital, 
etc.,  of  the  several  companies,  as  mentioned  in  their 
replies;  also  the  nationality,  etc.,  of  their  officers  and 
directors,  respectively,  follow: 

The  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company,  capital 
$5,000,000.  Its  vessels  are  owned  outright  and  none 
of  them  are  subject  to  mortgage.    It  has  a  substantial 
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surplus.  Its  officers  and  directors  are  all  American. 
Some  of  them  are  interested  in  other  steamship  lines 
and  in  transcontinental  rail  lines. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  capital  $6,000,- 
000.  Its  officers  and  directors  are  Americans.  None 
of  them  are  interested  in  any  competing  steamships. 

The  Luckenbach  Steamship  Company  claim  to  have 
sufficient  working  capital.  Its  officers  and  directors 
are  Americans.  None  of  them  are  interested  in  any 
railroad  company  or  any  other  steamship  company. 

Moore  &  McCormack  Company  claim  to  have  finan- 
cial resources  sufficient  to  carry  out  any  contract  un- 
dertaken. Its  officers  and  directors  are  Americans. 
They  all  have  interests  in  companies  which  own  steam- 
ships, but  the  steamships  are  those  which  are  operated 
by  the  Moore  &  McCormack  Company,  which  is  an  op- 
erating company.  Its  vice-president  is  interested  in 
many  other  corporations. 

The  North  Atlantic  &  Western  Steamship  Company. 
The  reply  does  not  contain  definite  statements  about 
capital  or  financial  standing.  Its  officers  and  directors 
are  all  Americans.  None  of  them  are  interested  in 
any  railroad  or  any  other  steamship  company. 

The  Williams  Steamship  Company.  The  reply  does 
not  contain  definite  statements  about  capital  or  finan- 
cial standing.  Its  officers  and  directors  are  all  Amer- 
icans. None  of  them  are  interested  in  any  railroad  or 
any  other  steamship  company. 

The  Steele  Steamship  Line.  The  reply  states  it  is 
financially  able  to  continue.  Its  officers  and  directors 
are  Americans.  None  of  them  are  interested  in  any 
railroad  or  any  other  steamship  line. 

Swayne  &  Hoyt,  Inc.  The  reply  makes  no  statement 
about  capital  or  financial  standing;  it  states:  "Our 
intention  is  to  maintain  the  service,  but  of  course  it 
is  questionable  whether  we  can  do  so  or  not;  our  judg- 
ment, however,  is  that  we  can,  but  we  are  not  posi- 
tive." Its  officers  and  directors  are  all  Americans. 
None  own  or  are  interested  in  steamships  other  than 
through  this  company. 

6.  As  to  Traffic  and  Tonnage.  Accompanying  this 
report  and  filed  herewith  is  a  tabular  statement  for 
each  of  the  companies,  setting  forth  the  ports  served, 
the  frequency  and  number  of  the  trips  made,  the  av- 
erage cargo  per  trip,  the  number,  names  and  capacity 
of  the  steamers  engaged  in  the  service;  and  the  rela- 
tion of  the  companies  to  each  of  their  steamers,  wheth- 
er owned,  allocated,  chartered  or  otherwise. 

There  is  also  submitted  a  consolidated  statement, 
based  on  the  foregoing,  showing:  all  ports  served,  by 
one  or  more  lines  for  one  or  more  trips;  the  total 
trips  to  each,  the  total  average  cargo  per  trip,  includ- 
ing service  of  all  lines;  and  the  names  of  all  com- 
panies, with  the  total  number  of  trips  made  by  the 
vessels  of  each  company. 

These  statements  also  present  the  total  number  of 
vessels  used  in  moving  the  traffic;  the  total  of  their 
deadweight  tons;  and  the  total  cargo  moved;  first,  for 
each  of  the  companies,  and,  second,  by  all  companies 
in  the  service,  in  the  aggregate. 


Whether  the  trade-route  is  over-tonnaged  might  pos- 
sibly be  determined  from  mere  statistics,  if  the  prob- 
lem was  that  of  a  private  company  in  determining  its 
individual  policy  in  relation  to  the  trade.  But  the 
problem  in  its  relation  to  the  Shipping  Board  concerns 
a  permanent  and  national  service,  and  it  cannot  be 
solved  solely  from  the  statistical  figures  referred  to, 
though  they  are  of  course  important  factors.  Impor- 
tant items  lacking,  and  not  readily  ascertainable,  are: 
(a)  to  what  extent  may  freight,  not  now  waterborne 
intercoastal,  be  diverted  to  this  channel?;  and  (b)  how 


soon  and  to  what  extent  may  further  business  revival 
require,  not  only  the  tonnage  at  present  employed,  but 
possibly  an  increased  tonnage?  To  illustrate  (a):  The 
reply  by  the  Steele  Steamship  Line  to  the  question- 
naire shows  that  they  were  first  in  the  Gulf-Pacific 
trade;  that  the  Luckenbach  Steamship  Company  also 
entered  it  later,  with  the  result  that  the  amount  of 
cargo  moved  through  Gulf  ports  to  the  Pacific  was 
greatly  increased  because  of  the  competitive  activity  of 
the  two  lines,  in  the  interior,  and  their  diverting  traf- 
fic previously  rail-borne,  to  their  vessels,  respectively. 

Evidence  that  an  increased  demand  for  space  and 
service  is  probable  and  is  actively  expected,  appears 
in  the  reply  of  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Com- 
pany to  the  questionnaire,  which  states  that  their  fre- 
quency of  intercoastal  sailings  was  about  to  be  in- 
creased to  five  or  six  a  month;  and  that  their  service 
was  about  to  be  extended  so  as  to  include  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore  and  also  Gulf  ports.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Moore  &  McCormack  Company  states:  "In 
all  likelihood,  on  account  of  present  prevailing  condi- 
tions as  now  existing  in  the  intercoastal  trade,  our 
sailings  from  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be  only  at  infre- 
quent intervals.  We  are  not  contemplating  any  addi- 
tional service  from  a  west  coast  port."  However,  the 
Crowell  &  Thurlow  Company  has  views  similar  to  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company;  it  states  in 
its  reply  to  the  questionnaire:  "It  is  hoped  that  in  the 
near  future  more  frequent  service  will  be  announced, 
but  the  plan  is  not  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  an- 
nounce." And  again:  "Plans  for  extension  of  the  ser- 
vice are  now  under  contemplation."  The  Pacific  Mail 
also  is  optimistic.  It  states:  "We  have  other  steamers 
available  for  the  business,  we  trust  to  soon  increase 
our  service  to  put  us  more  on  a  par  with  our  principal 
competitors."  So  recently  as  August,  this  company 
added  four  freighters  to  this  route,  and  extended  their 
service  to  the  Columbia  and  to  Puget  Sound. 

7.  The  Tests  Applicable.  The  primary  purpose  of 
the  Shipping  Board,  as  defined  by  the  preamble  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  is  the  development  of  a 
merchant  marine  "ultimately  to  be  owned  and  operated 
privately,  by  citizens  of  the  United  States."  That  act 
-imposes  on  the  board,  however,  other  duties  which 
limit  in  some  degree  its  freedom  of  action  in  attaining 
the  main  purpose  mentioned.  Section  7,  for  instance, 
requires  the  board,  in  the  sale  or  assignment  of  ves- 
sels for  operation  on  a  particular  route,  to  give  pref- 
erential treatment  to  persons  "who  have  the  support, 
financially  or  otherwise,  of  the  domestic  comunities 
primarily  interested  in  such  lines  .  .  ."  Section  8  also 
imposes  a  special  duty;  it  requires  the  board  "to  in- 
vestigate territorial  regions  and  zones  tributary  to 
such  ports,  taking  into  consideration  the  economies 
of  transportation  by  rail,  water  and  highway,  and  the 
natural  direction  of  the  flow  of  commerce". 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  in  the  development  of 
our  merchant  marine  and  in  solving  the  present  prob- 
lem, it  is  incumbent  upon  the  board  to  consider  not 
only  the  present  interests  and  convenience  but  the  as- 
pirations also  of  the  people  of  the  Gulf  states  and  of 
the  Southwest  generally;  also  the  people  of  the  New 
England  section;  also  the  people  of  Washington  and 
Oregon.  We  mention  the  sections  immediately  in- 
volved; the  principle  of  course  applies  equally  to  all 
sections.  These  tests  are  binding  upon  the  board  not 
as  a  matter  of  sentiment  nor  from  any  meie  sense  of 
fairness;  they  are  created  by  positive  provisions  of  law. 

Section  7  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  pro- 
vides that  preference  shall  be  given  to  persons  who 
may  at  this  time  be  maintaining  a  service  on  the  trade 
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route  involved.  This  provision,  however,  is  subordi- 
nate to  the  first  preference  mentioned,  and  means  that, 
other  rights  and  equities  being  equal,  a  line  already 
existing  and  maintaining  a  service  and  possessing  the 
preferential  elements,  is  to  be  preferred  to  other  lines 
seeking  entry  into  the  service.  It  does  not  impair  the 
discretion  of  the  board,  should  it  desire  to  develop  a 
new  line  on  a  particular  route,  on  which  other  lines 
may  be  operating.  This  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that 
the  last  proviso  of  Section  7  imposes  on  the  board  the 
obligation,  should  it  thus  duplicate  an  existing  service, 
to  charge  rates  which  shall  not  be  less  than  the  cost 
of  the  service,  including  a  proper  interest  and  depre- 
ciation charge  on  the  vessels  and  equipment  employed. 
It  is  therefore  obvious  that  a  line  of  steamers  oper- 
ating solely  between  United  States  ports  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  Pacific  Coast  ports,  fostered  by  citizens 
of  states  adjacent  to  the  Gulf,  and  affording  Pacific 
Coast  water  transportation  for  freight  originating  at 
points  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  the  natural  direc- 
tion for  the  water  transportation  of  which  freight 
clearly  lies  through  Gulf  ports,  comes  within  these 
collateral  tests  and  should  be  encouraged  and  main- 
tained by  the  board,  notwithstanding  steamship  lines 
having  their  terminals  at  North  Atlantic  ports  may 
wish  to  develop  ports  of  call  service  there,  in  their 
intercoastal  traffic.  The  rights  of  the  ports  and  peo- 
ple of  New  England  and  of  the  ports  and  people  of 
the  North  Pacific  states,  are  of  course  as  positive  as 
those  of  the  Gulf  states. 


When  the  first  assignment  or  allocation  of  vessels 
was  made  to  the  North  Atlantic  &  Western  Steamship 
Company  in  August,  1920,  for  its  service  between  Bos- 
ton and  Philadelphia  on  the  East  Coast  and  ports  as 
far  north  as  Seattle  on  the  West  Coast,  a  very  limited 
intercoastal  service  then  existed,  and  that  which  ex- 
isted was  maintained  in  part  with  allocated  vessels 
of  the  board.  The  service  furnished  the  more  north- 
erly Pacific  ports  was  inadequate;  and  that  furnished 
Boston  and  Portland  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  was  inci- 
dental and  negligible.  The  American-Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Company,  which  had  maintained  an  intercoastal 
service  in  the  pre-war  period,  and  which  now  proposes 
to  widely  extend  and  develop  its  intercoastal  opera- 
tions, had  not  then  resumed  its  service;  it  preferred 
to  operate  its  vessels  in  foreign  trade,  in  which  very 
large  profits  were  then  possible. 

8.  As  to  Guarantees  of  Permanency.  The  board,  in 
respect  to  trade  routes  it  approves,  is  required  by  Sec- 
tion 7,  M.  M.  Act,  1920,  to  maintain  frequency  and 
regularity  of  sailings  "with  a  view  to  furnishing  ade- 
quate, regular,  certain  and  permanent  service." 

Certain  lines  not  operating  U.  S.  S.  B.  vessels  claim 
they  are  furnishing  and  will  continue  to  furnish  reg- 
ular and  permanent  service,  adequate  to  meet  current 
demands.  Assuming,  but  not  in  all  respects  conced- 
ing, that  the  service  rendered  by  these  lines  is  ade- 
quate, regular  and  certain,  the  element  of  perman- 
ency is  not  acceptably  assured. 

At  the  public  hearing  on  August  17,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  lines  interested  were  advised  that  as- 
surances concerning  the  permanency  of  their  service 
would  be  an  important  factor  for  consideration.  The 
questionnaire  (  Item  XVI  )  asked  of  the  companies 
what  guarantees  would  they  furnish  the  board  in  re- 
gard to  the  permanent  maintenance  of  their  inter- 
coastal service.  The  replies  were  unsatisfactory  in 
this  respect.  On  this  point,  the  American-Hawaiian 
Steamship  Company  states:  "As  regards  furnishing 
guarantees  to  the  U.  S.  S.  B.  as  to  the  permanency  of 


our  service,  we  cannot  state  what  our  attitude  would 
be  without  .  .  .  being  informed  as  to  the  advantages 
which  would  accrue  to  us  from  the  giving  of  such  a 
guarantee." 

The  Luckenbach  Steamship  Company  replied  that 
their  investments  in  the  business  "should  be  sufficient 
guarantee  of  our  permanency  in  this  trade." 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  states  that  "it 
is  the  company's  present  intention  to  permanently 
maintain"  its  service;  it  makes  no  reference  to  guar- 
antees or  assurances  on  this  point. 

Crowell  &  Thurlow  Steamship  Company  replied:  "It 
is  our  firm  intention  to  remain  permanently  in  the 
intercoastal  trade,  and  any  reasonable  guarantees  will 
be  furnished  your  board  as  to  the  permanency  of  this 
service;  of  course,  being  understood  that  the  trade 
will  continue  to  be  capable  of  supporting  the  service." 
Without  calling  into  question  the  reasonableness  or 
wisdom  of  the  reservation  made,  the  last  clause  nev- 
ertheless neutralizes  the  assurances  given,  and  would 
leave  the  company  free  to  withdraw  tonnage  if  trade 
conditions,  in  their  judgment,  did  not  warrant  its  con- 
tinuance, even  though  such  conditions  were  temporary. 

The  Moore  &  McCormack  Company  answers  as  fol- 
lows: "We  cannot  answer  this  question  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  until  our  experience  with  the  service 
shows  whether  or  not  we  consider  it  profitable  and 
therefore  advisable  to  maintain  a  permanent  service. 
If  we  conclude  to  make  it  a  permanent  service,  and 
this  we  expect  to  do,  we  will  be  able  to  give  good  and 
sufficient  guarantee  as  to  the  permanency  of  the  ser- 
vice." This,  of  course,  is  non-commital ;  furthermore, 
of  the  service  they  are  now  maintaining  they  say:  "On 
account  of  present  prevailing  conditions  as  now  exist- 
ing in  the  intercoastal  trade,  our  sailings  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  will  be  only  at  infrequent  intervals." 


It  is  not  apparent  what  acceptable  assurances  the 
companies  could  give,  without  committing  themselves 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  service  which  under  possible 
conditions  might  cause  them  great  loss;  nor  is  it  read- 
ily apparent  in  what  form  such  a  contract  of  guaranty 
could  be  legally  arranged. 

It  therefore  remains  for  the  board  to  provide  and 
insure  permanence  in  the  service  by  other  means,  so 
that  the  rights  of  shippers,  ports  and  localities  may  be 
duly  protected  against  the  diversion  of  tonnage  from 
the  intercoastal  service  to  more  profitable  routes,  should 
temporary  conditions  arise  in  the  future  which  may 
cause  the  intercoastal  traffic  to  be  less  profitable  than 
other  trade  routes. 

9.  The  Equities  of  the  Companies  Interested.  The 
equities  of  the  Williams  Steamship  Company  and  of 
the  North  Atlantic  &  Western  Steamship  Company  are 
important  factors. 

The  Williams  Steamship  Company  has  equities  in  the 
sense  that  the  debtor  is  entitled  to  and  is  receiving 
fair  and  considerate  treatment  at  the  hands  of  its  cred- 
itor; especially  as  drastic  enforcement  of  the  claims 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  B.  would  possibly  cause  destruction  of 
the  public  service  rendered  by  that  line.  This  com- 
pany has  no  allocated  vessels.  It  is  operating  vessels 
purchased  from  the  U.  S.  S.  B.,  but  which  have  not 
been  paid  for  in  full.  Its  account  has  recently  been 
adjusted,  and  payment  of  the  balance  due  is  promised 
and  is  expected  in  the  near  future.  It  is  a  private 
company  owning  its  vessels,  and  therefore  the  sole 
loser  if  loss  attends  the  operation  of  the  vessels  sold 
it  by  the  U.  S.  S.  B. 

The  North  Atlantic  &  Western  Steamship  Company 
is  operating  four  vessels  for  the  account  of  the  Ship- 
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ping  Board;  any  loss  resulting  from  their  operation 
is  the  loss  of  the  Shipping  Board.  It  inaugurated  its 
service  in  1920,  at  a  time  when  the  pre-war  lines  pre- 
ferred operating  their  vessels  at  a  very  large  profit, 
in  foreign  trade.  When  the  drop  in  ocean  freight  oc- 
curred, the  pre-war  lines  resumed  their  intercoastal 
service.  The  regular  route  covered  by  the  North  At- 
lantic &  Western  Steamship  Company  (viz.,  between 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  on  the  East,  and  Pacific  ports 
as  far  north  as  Seattle  on  the  west)  was  one  which 
had  not  been  operated  by  the  pre-war  lines;  some  of 
them,  however,  since  the  establishment  of  this  line, 
have  undertaken  to  parallel  the  service.  It  has  not 
limited  its  operation  to  the  four  vessels  mentioned. 
During  the  year  it  had  in  operation  eleven  vessels  at 
one  time.  Through  the  year  it  used  sixteen  vessels 
altogether  and  with  them  made  thirty  -  three  inter- 
coastal voyages.  Two  of  its  vessels  it  has  purchased; 
others,  it  has  operated  under  charter  parties ;  these 
of  course  are  operated  at  its  own  risk  of  loss.  The 
company  is  confident  that  it  will  be  able  to  maintain 
the  service,  and  is  hopeful  that  in  time  it  can  purchase 
additional  steamers. 


Section  7  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  after 
requiring  the  board  to  establish  lines  on  trade  routes 
which  it  approves  (a  requirement  which  the  board  met 
by  aiding  the  establishment  of  the  North  Atlantic  & 
Western  Steamship  Company  on  a  route  inadequately 
occupied  by  American  vessels),  directs  the  board  to 
continue  to  operate  such  vessels  "until  the  business 
is  developed  so  that  such  vessels  may  be  sold  on  sat- 
isfactory terms  and  the  service  maintained,  or  unless 
it  shall  appear  within  a  reasonable  time  that  such  line 
cannot  be  made  self-sustaining." 

The  vessels  employed  by  all  lines  to  move  the  total 
intercoastal  traffic  for  the  year  commencing  July  1, 
1921,  and  ending  June  30,  1922,  substantially  exceeded 
in  aggregate  capacity  700,000  tons;  the  aggregate  of 
the  four  allocated  vessels  here  involved  is  31,315  dead- 
weight tons;    approximately  4  per  cent  of  the  total. 

CONCLUSIONS 
On  the  facts  and  on  the  law,  I  decide: 

I.  Adequate,  regular,  certain  and  permanent  ser- 
vice should  be  maintained  between  ports  on  our  At- 
lantic Coast  located  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine  and 
ports  on  our  Pacific  Coast  located  in  Washington  and 
Oregon  with  such  intermediate  ports  of  call  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  proper. 

II.  Such  service  having  been  established  in  August, 
1920,  by  the  allocation  of  U.  S.  S.  B.  vessels  to  the 
North  Atlantic  &  Western  Steamship  Company,  it  has 
not  been  made  to  appear  that  such  line  cannot  be 
made  self-sustaining  within  a  reasonable  time  from 
the  date  of  its  inauguration.  "Reasonable  time"  as 
used  in  Section  7  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920, 
is  a  comparative  term;  the  period  of  limitation  it 
imposes  varies  according  to  the  nature  and  magnitude 
of  the  undertaking;  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
incident  to  the  period  already  covered,  and  the  rea- 
sonable prospects  of  final  success;  with  these  tests 
applied,  I  hold  that  a  reasonable  time  has  not  yet 
passed. 

III.  That  the  North  Atlantic  &  Western  Steamship 
Company  has  the  support,  financial  and  otherwise,  of 
the  domestic  communities  primarily  interested  in  such 
line,  as  required  by  Section  7  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1920;  and  the  ports  between  which  it  operates 
are  ports  to  which  commerce  has  a  natural  flow  from 


the  territorial  regions  and  zones  tributary  thereto,  as 
required  by  Section  8  of  the  M.  M.  Act,  1920. 

IV.  That  equities  exist  in  favor  of  the  North  At- 
lantic &  Western  Steamship  Company,  based  in  part 
on  the  fact  that  at  the  time  it  inaugurated  its  service 
in  August,  1920:  (a)  No  American  line  was  exclus- 
ively operating  privately  owned  vessels  on  the  trade 
route  now  involved;  (b)  that  the  delay  on  the  part 
of  certain  pre-war  intercoastal  lines  in  resuming  their 
service  was  voluntary,  and  was  due  chiefly  to  the  fact 
that  they  preferred  to  operate  their  vessels  at  the  time, 
in  foreign  trade;  (c)  as  to  some  of  these  lines,  there 
was  no  assurance  that  their  intercoastal  service  would 
be  resumed;  and  as  to  none  of  them  was  there  any 
assurance  that  it  would  be  permanently  maintained; 
and,  (d)  that  the  line  in  question  is  also  operating 
vessels  which  it  has  purchased  from  the  U.  S.  S.  B., 
for  service  on  that  route.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  should  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  fact  that  the  pre- 
war lines  are  now  in  full  competition,  notwithstanding 
such  pre-war  lines  may  now  operate  privately  owed 
vessels  exclusively. 

V.  That  it  is  not  at  present  practicable  to  assure 
in  legal  form  permanence  of  service  by  privately  own- 
ed and  operated  vessels,  by  means  of  guarantees  which 
could  be  acceptable  to  the  board;  and  therefore  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  board  to  assure  permanence  by  other 
means.  I  hold  that  the  present  allocation  of  vessels 
to  the  North  Atlantic  &  Western  Steamship  Company 
is  a  reasonable  and  proper  measure,  having  in  view 
assuring  such  permanence. 

VI.  The  allocated  tonnage  involved  in  the  present 
inquiry  is  so  small  compared  with  the  total  tonnage 
engaged  that  its  withdrawal  could  not  materially  ben- 
efit competing  private  lines,  even  if  its  withdrawal 
was  justified. 

VII.  The  allocation  of  the  steamships  Artigas,  Blue 
Triangle,  Cold  Harbor  and  Lehigh  to  the  North  Atlan- 
tic &  Western  Steamship  Company  should  be  contin- 
ued, as  at  present,  until  and  unless  reasons  for  their 
withdrawal  shall  exist,  other  than  those  presented  by 
this  complaint. 

Dated  Washington,   October  27,  1922. 

(Signed)    G.  E.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

Commissioner,  U.  S.  S.  B. 


FOAMITE    FIREFOAM  SUCCESS 

THE  captain  of  an  oil-burning  steamship  belong- 
ing to  an  important  company  has  sent  the  fol- 
lowing report  regarding  Foamite  Firefoam:  "I 
regret  to  report  an  outbreak  of  fire  in  No.  1 
stokehold  at  10:30  p.  m.  on  the  6th  inst.  The  boiler 
attendant  when  changing  burners  neglected  to  screw 
up  same.  He  inserted  the  torch  to  light  up  and  on 
opening  the  valve  the  hot  oil  blown  out  caused  him  to 
withdraw  and  drop  the  torch,  which  ignited  the  oil  in 
the  tray  on  the  tank  top.  The  engineer  on  watch 
promptly  stopped  the  oil-fuel  pump  and  gave  the  alarm 
to  the  chief  engineer,  who  immediately  ran  down  to 
the  stokehold  with  several  other  engineers  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  mess  room  at  supper,  and  proceeded 
to  smother  the  flames  with  Foamite.  The  Foamite 
sprays  proved  very  successful  in  dealing  with  the 
fire,  the  flames  being  extinguished  by  the  prompt  use 
of  them  before  any  material  damage  was  done  except 
to  some  electric  wiring  in  the  stokehold." 

In  sending  the  report  to  Foamite  Firefoam,  Limited, 
the  manager  of  the  said  company  said  that  he  was 
"very  pleased  to  hear  of  this  example  of  the  efficiency 
of  your  extinguisher." 


TRANS-PACIFIC  PROVISIONING 

Quantity  and  Variety  of  Table  Supplies  Require  Specialized  Organization  and  Up-to-the-Minute 

Culinary  Equipment 
By  PAUL  FAULKNER 


PROVISIONING  a  liner  for  a  voyage  half  across 
the  world  and  back  again  reveals  upon  study  of 
"supply  sheets"  figures  and  quantities  astonish- 
ing and  interesting.  On  visiting  a  passenger 
ship's  berth  the  day  before  her  departure  one  sees  a 
train  of  miscellaneous  supply  trucks  unloading  ton 
upon  ton  of  consumable  stores  that  range  veritably 
from  "soup  to  nuts." 

To  some  it  may  be  informative  and  in  others  arouse 
an  appetite,  so  this  article  will  attempt  to  tell  the 
story  of  commissarying  just  one  of  the  five  535-type 
combination  passenger  and  freight  steamers  operated 
by  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  for  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board.  The  illustration  of  quantities 
is  for  the  sixty-day  voyage  from  San  Francisco  to 
Japan,  China,  the  Philippines  via  Honolulu,  and  return. 
Thomas  Dowd,  port  steward  of  the  Pacific  Mail  fleet, 
is  the  source  of  information. 

While  it  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  liners  en- 
gaged in  the  Atlantic  passenger  trade  require  a  great- 
er volume  of  supplies,  and  exceed  in  size  any  vessel 
operating  between  Pacific  Coast  ports  and  the  Orient, 
it  is  worthy  of  appreciation  that  passenger  ships  in 
service  to  the  Orient  are  faced  by  refrigeration  prob- 
lems due  to  the  variety  of  climates  encountered,  espe- 
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Saloon    kitchen    steamship    President    Lincoln.     Upper,    sixty-Kallon 
aluminum   stock   pots.    Lower,   commodious  oil-burning   ranges 


cially  in  China  and  the  Philippines;  they  obtain  most 
of  their  European  supplies  at  one  end  of  their  route; 
and  the  length  of  the  voyage  establishes  a  situation 
that  must  be  met  with  special  procedure  and  organi- 
zation. 

Preparation  of  Beverages 

First  to  one's  attention  in  the  saloon  kitchen  on  B 
deck  comes  the  set  of  60-gallon  aluminum  stock  pots 
to  which  the  meats  for  beverages  are  passed  from 
the  butcher  shop  and  refrigerators  on  C  deck.  This 
battery  of  giant  containers  simmers  day  and  night 
throughout  the  long  journey  to  the  Far  East,  develop- 
ing the  foundation  stocks  for  tasty  soups,  sauces  and 
entrees.  The  operation  of  the  double-jacketed  stock 
pot  is  on  the  same  principle  as  a  housewife's  "double 
boiler."  When  the  stocks  have  cleared  of  all  greases 
they  are  strained  through  fine  "tammy"  cloths  into  a 
set  of  20-gallon  aluminum  stock  pots  for  placement  on 
the  galley  ranges  and  after  clarifying  are  ready  for 
serving. 

Inspection  of  the  commodious  oil-burning  ranges  re- 
veals operation  by  separate  motors,  which  are  under 
constant  attention  of  the  ship's  engineers.  One  of  the 
novel  attachments  is  a  charcoal  broiler  for  the  juicy 
steaks,  chops  and  grilled  poultry.  Adjoining  the  broil- 
er are  three  electric  baking  ovens  of  very  latest  de- 
sign for  delicate  pastries,  electric  toaster,  electric  hot- 
cake  griddle,  electric  dough-mixing  machine  and  elec- 
tric cake  mixer. 

Potato  Peeling  de  Luxe 

A  galley  boy  takes  a  150-pound  sack  of  potatoes, 
walks  over  to  a  simple-appearing  iron  cylinder,  emp- 
ties the  sack  into  its  yawning  mouth — he  presses  a 
button,  closes  the  lid,  and  in  three  minutes  the  150- 
pounds  of  "Murphys"  are  cleaned  and  peeled!  (saves 
a  lot  of  work  for  the  boy). 

From  the  ranges  and  ovens  in  the  kitchen  the  foods 
are  transferred  to  the  main  pantry  fifteen  minutes  be- 
fore service  time.  The  visitor  follows  along  and  in- 
spects the  long  row  of  steam  hot-presses  where  in 
aluminum  insets  the  various  morsels  are  kept  piping 
hot.  To  care  for  the  soups,  entrees  and  sauces  there 
is  a  set  of  "bain  maries,"  circular  in  shape,  also  of  the 
inset  design.  Under  the  table-height  row  of  insets  are 
steam-heated  ovens  for  chinaware  and  the  general 
table  service. 

Stop  Watches  on  Eggs  s 

Close  by  is  a  sextette  of  automatic  individual  egg 
boilers,  which  can  be  timed  anywhere  along  the  route 
from  one-half  minute  to  the  well-known  "picnic-egg" 
hard-boiled  condition.  By  moving  a  small  lever  to  the 
desired  point  on  a  dial  the  fancy  "hen  fruit"  finds 
itself  automatically  elevated  from  the  boiling  water. 
This  system  does  away  with  having  a  boy  assigned 
to  "watch"  each  separate  order  on  the  galley  range. 

In  the  rear  of  the  main  pantry  are  the  electric  wash- 
ing machines,  one  for  delicate  china,  another  for  heavy 
crockery,  and  still  another  for  silverware.  An  auto- 
matic steam-heated  oven  has  been  installed  for  Parker 
House  rolls  and  muffins.  The  doors  of  this  oven  slide 
vertically  open  upon  pressing  of  a  foot  pedal.  Here 
at  hand  are  the  racks  for  stacking  of  the  table  ware 
protected  against  the  movements  of  the  vessel.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  8000  pieces  of  china  and  crock- 
ery are  in  use  daily,  3000  pieces  of  glassware  and  4000 
pieces  of  silver-plated  service.     In  connection  with  the 
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main  pantry  is  the  elevating  shaft  for  foods  to  the  offi- 
cers' dining  room,  located  on  the  boat  deck. 
The  Pantry  Ice-Chests 
To  one  side  of  the  main  pantry  is  the  battery  of  re- 
frigerators, which  is  connected  with  and  supplied  by 
the  ship's  ain  refrigeration  plant  on  C  deck.  The  pan- 
try ice-chests  hae  separate  compartments  for  milk, 
butter,  eggs,  cold  meats,  poultry,  fresh  fruits,  salads. 
Eight  pantry  boys  are  in  attendance,  each  assigned 
to  conduct  the  use  of  a  separate  item  for  the  buffet 
luncheons. 

Another  bright  spot  in  the  pantry  is  the  equipment 
of  10-gallon  coffee  urns,  each  steam-jacketed.  The 
central  urn  is  for  hot  water  and  has  pipe  connection 
into  the  aluminum  perculators,  which  filter  the  coffee 
three  times  with  swift  efficiency.  Under  the  coffee 
urns  are  steam  drawers  for  the  silverware. 
Cabin  Dining  Saloon 
Service  from  the  main  pantry  is  direct  to  the  first 
cabin  dining  saloon,  which  is  equipped  with  mahog- 
any-finished tables  and  chairs.  Upon  examination  of 
the  saloon  chairs  one  learns  that  they  have  reversible 
seats:  heavy  plush  for  the  cool  climate,  and  cane  for 
the  tropics.  Electric  fans  are  used  for  ventilation. 
The  cleanness  of  the  saloon's  fresh  air  is  also  found 
in  the  pantry  and  kitchen,  where  a  suction-fan  sys- 
tem makes  work  a  pleasure.  Five  thousand  pieces 
of  linen  are  used  in  the  dining  saloon,  and  the  ship's 
own  laundry  daily  keeps  it  spotlessly  white.  Polishing 
of  the  silverware  is  done  electrically. 

The  ship's  refrigeration  plant  on  C  deck  produces 
two  tons  of  ice  for  daily  consumption.  In  the  ice- 
rooms,  which  are  six  in  number,  are  the  space  for 
meats,  poultry  and  game,  fish,  vegetables,  fruits  and 
dairy  products.  Each  compartment  has  a  separate 
temperature,  ranging  from  2  degrees  Fahrenheit  be- 
low zero  for  the  meats  to  40  degrees  above  for  the 
fruits. 

Electric  Dessert  Machines 
Next  to  the  refrigeration  equipment  is  the  ice  cream 
plant,  electrically  operated,  which  produces  all  the 
frozen  desserts  for  the  luncheon  service.  All  of  the 
voyage's  dry-stores  and  beverages  are  in  compartments 
on  D  deck. 

Following  the  foregoing  outline  of  equipment  and 
its  uses,  this  is  the  quantity  of  various  foods  required 
for  a  60-day  trip: 

Assorted  meats:  Pounds 

Dressed   beef   30,000 

Dressed  lamb  2,000 

Dressed  mutton  4,000 

Dressed  pork  10,000 

Dressed   veal   4,000 

Assorted   offals   2,000 

Suckling  pigs  100 

Fancy   bacon    1,000 

Fancy  hams  1,000 

Fancy  sausages  1,000 

Poultry':  Dozen 

Broiling  chickens  50 

Capon  chickens  40 

Broilers    50 

Roasting    40 

Tame  duck  40 

Tame   geese   25 

Belgian   hare   10 

Cottontail  rabbits  10 

Turkeys    (pounds) 1,000 

Fresh  fish:  Pounds 

Salt   codfish,   chicken   halibut,   fresh    sal- 
mon, sea-bass,  sandabs,  soles  and  trout     5,000 
Live   lobsters   500 


Live   crabs    500 

Fresh  abalone  50 

Fresh  shrimps  50 

Native  oysters    (individual)  4,000 

Eastern  oysters  (individual) 4,000 

Vegetables:  Pounds 

Potatoes     30,000 

Sweet   potatoes   1,000 

Assorted  green  and  salad  vegetables 12,000 

Fresh  seasonal  fruits:  Cases 

Oranges     120 

Apples    200 

Assorted   fruits   100 

Dairy  products: 

Fresh   ranch   eggs 3,000  dozen 

Fancy   butter   2,100  pounds 

Cream    200  gallons 

Milk    300  gallons 

Cheese    V-i  ton 

Miscellaneous:  Tons 

Assorted    groceries    3 

Flour     5 

Cereals     2 

Coffee,  tea  and  cocoa ^2 

When  the  ship  reaches  Honolulu  en  route  to  the 
Orient  she  takes  on  additional  fruit  supplies,  this 
time  a  classical  variety  of  luscious  tropical  products, 
among  them  pineapples,  cocoanuts,  papayas,  alligator 
pears,  guavas,  mangoes,  bananas  and  plantains.  On 
arrival   at  Manila   her   consumable   stores   are   replen- 
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Murals    in    dining    saloon,    steamship    President    Lincoln 

ished  by  Alakatan  bananas,  and  mandarin  and  tanger- 
ine oranges. 

Rice  for  Each  Taste 

Three  distinct  types  of  rice  find  an  important  place 
in  the  list  of  supplies,  for  use  and  in  quantity  as  fol- 
lows: 2000  pounds  of  Japanese  rice  is  loaded  at  Yoko- 
hama for  the  Japanese  steerage  tables;  30,000  pounds 
of  Saigon  rice  is  taken  on  at  Hongkong  for  the  Chinese 
steerage.  For  the  first  cabin  table  domestic  Carolina 
rice  is  served. 

A  special  list  of  Oriental  foods  is  delivered  to  each 
ship  at  Hongkong.   Some  of  the  items  are: 

Salted    eggs    10,000 

Nut  oil    (gallons) 150 

Tins 

Beans,  cured,  red  and  green 300 

Fish  in  oil  200 

Pounds 

Pickled   cabbage   300 

Stick    beans    250 

Chinese  sv^eet  biscuits  4,000 

Dried    cabbage    ; 250 

Salted   cabbage   300 

Dried  Chinese  fish  :..        500 

Dried  shrimps  200 


Cuttle   fish   500 

Pickled    ginger    500 

Pickled   and   salted   lemons 500 

Pickled   melons   500 

Bitter  melons  200 

Dried  mushrooms  200 

Chinese  sausage  400 

Panoche    sugar   500 

Soy  sauce  600 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  total  number  of  meals 
served  during  one  round  voyage:  45,798  first  class; 
99,807  steerage;  14,240  extra  lunches  to  crev^^  on  and 
off  watch;  and  16,000  special  lunches,  afternoon  teas, 
and  suppers,  not  counted  as  regular  meals.  Expense 
of  provisioning  a  ship  for  one  voyage  is  approxi- 
mately $30,000  to  $40,000. 


1923  FOREIGN  TRADE  CONVENTION 

THE  tenth  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  of 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  will  be  held 
in  New  Orleans  April  25,  26,  27,  1923,  according 
to  announcement  of  0.  K.  Davis,  secretary  of  the 
council. 

"The  selection  of  New  Orleans  as  the  convention 
city,"  said  Mr.  Davis,  "is  peculiarly  fitting  in  view  of 
the  development  of  the  city  as  a  great  center  of 
American  foreign  trading  activity.  In  1921  New  Or- 
leans was  the  second  port  of  the  United  States,  im- 
porting coffee,  sisal,  burlaps,  bananas,  crude  oil  and 
sugar;  and  exporting  corn,  rice,  wheat,  cotton,  glucose, 
steel  rods  not  wire,  iron  pipes,  steel  plates  and  sheets, 
lard,  cottonseed  cake,  meal  and  oil,  mineral  oils,  to- 
bacco and  lumber. 

"Of  special  interest  to  foreign  traders  in  all  parts 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  has  been  the  development  of 
shipping  facilities  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  and 
the  consequent  increase  in  steamship  services.  Since 
the  third  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  was  held 
in  New  Orleans  in  1916,  this  progress  has  been  par- 
ticularly marked,  and  has  been  accelerated  by  the 
increasing  proportion  of  American  foreign  trade  car- 
ried on  with  the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  Mexico, 
South  America  and  Asia,  much  of  it  passing  through 
Gulf  ports." 


Plenty  of  light  and   perfect  ventilation  are   features  of  the   dining   saloons  on   the    S3S's 


AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT  STEAMERS  AND 

OCEAN  MAIL 

By  EUGENE  T.  CHAMBERLAIN* 


THE  Australian  Commonwealth  merchant  fleet 
owes  its  existence  to  its  prime  minister,  Hon.  W. 
M.  Hughes.  In  1916  Australia  found  diflJiculty  in 
moving  wool  and  wheat  to  the  Allies,  as  many 
ships  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  Australian  trade 
for  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  and  for  in- 
tensified service  over  shorter  routes  to  England  and 
France.  The  prime  minister  was  then  in  London;  and 
failing  to  charter  ships  to  move  2,000,000  tons  of 
wheat  to  the  Allies,  he  purchased  fifteen  British-built 
cargo  ships  of  105,000  deadweight  tons  for  £2,052,000. 
These  ships  began  in  October,  1916,  to  move  Austral- 
ian cargo  to  Europe.  They  have  been  in  service  ever 
since,  except  two  ships,  which  were  sunk,  and  two 
which  were  sold  at  a  profit  of  £108,000. 

Australia  had  already  seized  in  its  ports  eighteen 
enemy  steamers  of  83,021  gross  tons,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  operating  them,  partly  for  the  transport  of 
Australian  troops  to  the  various  battle  fronts.  Neither 
the  British-built  ships  bought  by  the  Commonwealth 
nor  the  German  ships  seized  in  Australian  ports  ad- 
ded to  the  tonnage  afloat,  and  Australia  resolved  in 
1917  to  undertake  the  building  of  a  fleet  of  ocean  steel 
steamers  at  home. 

Small  Pre-war  Construction 

Up  to  1914  the  largest  annual  output  of  Australian 
shipyards  was  5800  gross  tons,  divided  among  64  small 
vessels  of  all  types.  The  building  program  com- 
prised 24  steel  steamers,  each  of  IOV2  knots  speed,  and 
about  5500  deadweight  tons,  of  which  14  were  to  be 
built  in  government  yards  and  10  by  three  private 
companies.  Contracts  were  later  let  with  British  yards 
to  build  5  steamers,  of  15-knot  speed  and  13,000  gross 
tons  for  the  immigrant  trade  to  Australia.  Besides 
these,  Australia  purchased  several  sailing  vessels, 
made  contracts  for  a  number  of  wooden  steamers  in 
Australia  (subsequently  canceled),  and  for  14  wooden 
steamers  in  the  United  States,  of  which  5  were  de- 
livered. The  whole  American  contract  and  operation 
of  the  5  steamers  delivered  involved  the  Common- 
wealth in  a  loss  of  £2,323,636. 

The  results  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  gov- 
ernment merchant  fleet  of  the  Commonwealth  are  not 
set  forth  in  annual  reports,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ca- 
nadian government  merchant  fleet.  The  latter  was 
organized  as  a  corporation,  with  capital  supplied 
through  loans  by  the  government,  secured  by  mort- 
gages on  the  ships  and  by  the  notes  of  the  corpora- 
tion at  5',2  per  cent.  The  Canadian  accounts,  accord- 
ingly, furnish  statements  on  interest  and  depreciation, 
even  where  interest  was  in  default  and  no  balances 
v.ere  available  for  depreciation. 

Before  the  war  the  government  of  Western  Australia 
maintained  a  small  state  line  of  four  steamers. 
Government  Owned  and  Operated 

The  government  fleet  of  Australia  (except  ex-Ger- 
man ships)  was  purchased  or  built  with  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  and  is  own- 
ed and  operated  by  the  government,  which  has  em- 
ployed the  most  competent  shipping  men  available  and 
rigidly  excluded  all  party  politics  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  fleet.  As  the  Commonwealth  fleet  is  in 
competition  with  private  steamship  lines,  the  Austral- 
ian government  took  the   view    (similar  to   that   held 

*  Transportation  division,  bureau  of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce, 
iJepartment  of  Commerce. 


for  some  time  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board) 
that  the  full  publication  of  the  financial  operations  of 
the  government  fleet  would  disclose  information  valu- 
able to  competing  steamship  lines. 

Up  to  September,  1922,  the  only  information  avail- 
able to  the  public  as  to  the  financial  operations  of  the 
Commonwealth  fleet  is  that  presented  to  the  Australian 
Parliament  by  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Australian  prime  min- 
ister, in  an  address  on  November  16,  1921.  The  state- 
ment covered  the  operations  of  the  fleet  up  to  June  30, 
1921. 

Financial  Condition  of  Fleet 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Australian  fleet,  as 
shown  by  the  prime  minister's  speech,  may  be  sum- 
marized in  the  following  table: 

FINANCIAL    CONDITION    OF    AUSTRALIAN    GOVERNMENT 


FLEET,   JUNE    30,    1921 


Origin    of    Steamers 


No.     Gross  tons      First  cost     Net  earnings 


Bought    in    England   in    1916...  11 

Ex-enemy     ships     18 

Built    in    Australia     (1919-1921)  10 

Building   in   Australia    (1921-22)  7 

Building    in    England     (1921-22)  5 

Total 51 


47,937 
83,021 
33,447 
23,414 
69,226 

257,045 


£1,621,578 

909,315 

1,822,472 

1,353,611 

5,000,000 


£2,993,245 

4,066,266 

84,588 


10,706,976 


7,144,099 


To  the  net  earnings  for  the  five  years  are  to  be  ad- 
ded £181,995  for  brokerage  and  commissions,  £41,382 
for  the  net  earnings  of  sail  vessels,  and  £74,343  for 
the  net  gain  on  the  sale  of  ships,  making  the  total  net 
earnings  £7,441,819.  The  government  has  not  paid 
itself  interest  on  the  first  cost  of  the  ships  and  has 
made  no  allowance  for  depreciation.  The  prime  min- 
ister argues  that  the  net  earnings  up  to  June  30, 1921, 
could  be  applied  as  interest  and  depreciation  to  the 
fleet,  and  as  a  result  the  fleet  could  be  written  down 
to  a  value  of  £3,527,157  (Note:  The  actual  subtrac- 
tion comes  to  £3,265,157),  for  which  the  government 
would  have  had  a  fleet  of  51  steamers  of  257,045  gross 
tons,  of  which  half  are  less  than  five  years  old.  The 
fleet,  accordingly,  would  stand  on  the  books  of  the 
government  at  an  average  value  of  about  $41  a  dead- 
weight ton,  a  valuation  that  is  high  but  not  excessive 
for  the  date,  June  30,  1921. 

Effect  of  Later  Operations 

This  statement,  first,  takes  no  account  of  the  losses' 
incurred  on  wooden  steamers.  Furthermore,  it  was 
made  before  the  generally  unfavorable  results  of  op- 
erations during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1922,  were  at 
hand.  The  Australian  government's  loss  on  canceled 
contracts  for  wooden  steamers  ordered  in  Australia 
was  £291,877  and  the  loss  on  American  wooden  steam- 
ers was  £2,323,636.  If  this  loss  had  been  deducted 
from  the  net  earnings  of  the  government's  fleet  for 
five  years,  the  book  value  of  the  fleet  would  have  risen 
to  £6,200,000.  Mr.  Hughes  contended,  however,  that 
the  loss  on  the  contracts  for  American-built  wooden 
steamers  should  not  be  included  in  any  financial  state- 
ment of  the  Australian  government  fleet,  because  the 
government  never  had  any  intention  of  incorporating 
such  ships  in  the  Australian  fleet  but  had  ordered  them 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  Australian  wheat  to  Amer- 
ica during  the  submarine  assault,  thus  releasing  added 
quantities  of  American  wheat  for  Europe. 

No  statement  of  the  results  of  the  operations  of  the 
Australian  fleet  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1922,  was 
available  in  September,  but  if  its  operations  were  not 
more  successful  than  those  of  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment merchant  fleet  or  of  the  great  majority  of  pri- 
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vate  steamship  companies  the  returns  would  not  have 
been  very  cheering.  (Note:  A  late  dispatch  states 
that  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1922,  operating  ex- 
penditures were  £2,722,474  and  operating  receipts  were 
£2,718,837— a  deficit  of  £3637— while  capital  expendi- 
tures were  £3,811,813.) 

The  Australian  accounts  show  that  during  the  years 
from  1917  to  1920,  inclusive,  when  ocean  freights 
reached  great  heights,  the  Australian  government  mer- 
chant fleet,  operating  during  those  years  on  pre-war 
first  costs,  made  very  large  earnings,  and  that  after 
the  armistice  these  earnings  were  invested  in  building 
high-cost  passenger  ships  in  England.  This  policy  was 
not  materially  different  from  that  followed  in  the  Unit- 
eded  States  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  ex- 
cept that  the  Australian  prime  minister  on  February 
11,  1919,  cabled  instructions  to  dispose  immediately  of 
all  wooden  ships  built  or  building  "while  the  market 
for  the  same  is  yet  good,"  although  the  ships  could 
not  finally  be  disposed  of  until  April,  1921.  American 
wooden  ships,  much  more  numerous,  were  not  disposed 
of  until  September,  1922. 

Proposed  Purchase  by  Conference  Lines 

In  his  address  Prime  Minister  Hughes  read  to  the 
Australian  Parliament  a  cablegram,  dated  November 
17,  1921,  from  Lord  Inchcape,  president  of  the  Penin- 
sular &  Oriental  Company  and  head  of  the  Steamship 
Conference  Lines  to  the  East  and  Australia,  proposing 
that  either  the  Commonwealth  government  purchase 
the  competing  ships  of  the  conference  lines  or  that  the 
conference  lines  purchase  the  Commonwealth  fleet,  as 
a  means  of  eliminating  the  ruinous  competition  threat- 
ening in  that  trade  region  at  a  time  of  universal  ship- 
ging  stagnation.  Mr.  Hughes  held  that  if  these  ships 
were  worth  purchase  by  the  conference  lines  they  were 
worth  keeping  by  the  Commonwealth  government,  and 
the  Australian  Parliament  sustained  him.  Whether 
the  ships  will  be  kept  by  the  government  or  sold  is 
now  an  issue  in  Australian  politics. 

Australian  Ocean  Mails 

The  Moreton  Bay  (first  of  the  five  15-knot  passenger 
ships  built  in  England  for  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth Line)  left  London  on  December  7,  1921,  and 
arrived  at  Melbourne  on  January  12,  1922.  The  sec- 
ond, the  Largs  Bay,  arrived  early  in  February,  1922. 
This  line  is  now  in  operation,  carrying  mails,  passen- 
gers and  cargo.  Each  ship  accommodates  about  700 
passengers  and  has  refrigerated  space  for  4000  tons 
of  meat,  or  1500  tons  of  meat  and  the  balance  for  fruit 
or  cheese.  The  ships  have  made  the  voyage  in  three 
days  less  than  the  regular  British  contract  mail  steam- 
ers, making  no  stops  between  Port  Said  and  London. 
The  government  line,  accordingly,  has  partly  super- 
seded the  subsidized  British  mail  line  services  between 
Australia  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Since  July,  1917,  the  Australian  government  has 
paid  only  pound  rates  to  the  Peninsular  &  Oriental 
Line  for  carrying  Australian  mails  to  Europe.  The 
six-year  contract  with  the  Orient  Steam  Navigation 
Company  for  a  subsidy  of  £170,000  from  Australia  for 
carrying  the  mails  from  Australia  to  the  United  King- 
dom expired  on  September  17,  1921,  on  notice  by  the 
company  that  it  desired  to  terminate  the  contract.  In 
April,  1921,  another  contract  with  the  Orient  Steam 
Navigation  Company  was  entered  into  by  the  Austral- 
ian government  and  the  service  began  September  20, 
1921.  This  contract  in  terminable  on  a  year's  notice 
by  either  party  and  provides  an  annual  subsidy  of 
£130,000.  The  steamship  company  agrees  to  carry  the 
Australian    mails    once    every    four    weeks,    employing 


four  mail  steamers  between  Fremantle  and  Toulon, 
France,  where  the  mails  are  transferred  to  the  French 
railroads,  and  thence  to  Channel  ports  and  across  the 
Channel. 

Details  of  Mail  Schedules 

The  mail  time  between  Fremantle  and  Toulon  is  644 
hours;  between  Toulon  and  Fremantle,  632  hours.  The 
contract  permits  the  selection  of  another  approved 
port  in  Southern  Europe  than  Toulon,  if  desirable. 
The  selection  of  Toulon  ss  a  terminal  facilitates  the 
dispatch  of  Australian  mails  to  the  rest  of  Europe  as 
well  as  to  the  United  Kingdom  by  substituting  part 
railway  mail  service  for  ocean  mail  service.  The  mail 
steamers,  however,  must  start  from  a  port  in  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  and  must  call  at  Adelaide,  Melbourne, 
Sydney  and  Brisbane;  and  between  February  and  May, 
inclusive,  three  of  the  four  steamers  must  call  at  Ho- 
bart.  Refrigerated  space  of  2000  tons  measurement 
must  be  provided  on  the  four  regular  mail  steamers. 
The  contract  provides  that  rates  for  butter  and  fruit 
shall  not  be  higher  than  the  rates  for  those  articles 
on  ships  of  other  lines  regularly  in  Australian  trade. 

The  majority  of  the  mail  from  and  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  is  exchanged  with  the  United  Kingdom. 
Australian  mails  for  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  sent  by  the  steamers  of  the  Union  Steamship  Com- 
pany of  New  Zealand  via  Auckland  or  Wellington,  and 
thence  once  in  four  weeks  to  San  Francisco  by  way  of 
Raratonga  and  Tahiti.  They  are  paid  for  at  Interna- 
tional Postal  Union  rates,  as  the  United  States  pays 
for  its  ocean  mails.  Once  every  four  weeks  mail  is 
sent  to  Vancouver  by  way  of  the  Fiji  Islands  and  Hon- 
olulu, paid  for  at  pound  rates.  The  amounts,  of  course, 
vary  somewhat  from  year  to  year  and  are  not  large 
in  any  case.  The  mail  service  of  the  Oceanic  (Amer- 
ican) Line,  twice  in  every  nine  weeks  from  New  Zea- 
land by  way  of  Pago  Pago  and  Honolulu  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  still  continued  at  pound  rates. 

Contract  With  Fiji 

The  Commonwealth  Line,  operating  through  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  has  made  a  contract  with  the  government 
of  the  Fiji  Islands  for  an  annual  subsidy  of  £12,000, 
or  £1500  a  voyage.  The  government  steamers  agree 
to  stop  four  times  a  year  in  the  Fiji  Islands  to  load 
for  the  United  Kingdom;  and  to  load  cargo  four  times 
in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  Fiji  Islands. 

The  Commonwealth  government,  like  the  United 
States  government,  has  part  of  its  domestic  mails  car- 
ried by  water  under  contract,  either  for  a  lump  sum 
or  at  rates  according  to  the  volume  of  mails  carried. 
These  numerous  coastwise  mail  services  are  pajid  an- 
nually about  £20,000  for  Queensland  ports;  about  £5500 
for  South  Australian  ports;  £7000  for  Western  Aus- 
tralian ports;  and  £14,000  for  Tesmanian  ports.  To 
and  from  New  Zealand  the  Australian  mails  are  paid 
for  at  pound  rates. 


TODD  OIL  BURNERS 

Dan  Erickson,  managing  director  of  the  Todd  Oil 
Burners,  Ltd.,  Cory  buildings,  Fenchurch  street,  Lon- 
don, E.  C.  England,  through  the  results  of  the  splen- 
did showing  that  Todd  oil  burners  made  on  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  steamer  Montclare,  was  able  to  get  an 
order  for  oil-burning  equipment  for  the  two  other 
Canadian  Pacific  steamers.  Empress  of  Britain  and 
Empress  of  Scotland.  Besides  this,  he  has  an  order 
for  the  P.  &  0.  liner  Mongolia,  now  building,  and  ex- 
pects to  get  two  more  of  these  P.  &  O.  liners. 
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DIESEL-ELECTRIC  DREDGES 

Four  Vessels  Being  Built  by  Sun  Shipbuilding  Company  for  U.  S.  Engineers  Use  Electricity 

For  Every  Possible  Use  on  Board  Ship 


AX  illustration  of  the  growing  tendency  to  use 
electricity  on  shipboard  is  provided  by  the  four 
hopper  dredges  that  were  designed  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  Engineer  Corps  and  are  being  built 
by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Company,  Chester,  Pennsyl- 
vania. On  these  vessels  electricity  is  to  be  used  for 
every  possible  purpose.  It  will  propel  the  ships  and 
steer  them;  it  will  operate  the  dredging  pumps  and 
all  of  the  auxiliary  machinery;  it  will  supply  heat  in 
winter,  cool  breezes  in  summer,  and  ventilation  at  all 
times;  and  it  will  furnish  hot  water  and  do  the  cook- 
ing. Quite  literally,  there  will  be  no  fires  of  any  kind 
aboard  these  dredges,  save  those  in  the  cigars  and 
pipes  of  the  officers  and  crew. 

These  dredges  are  intended  for  harbor  work  and 
are  to  be  thoroughly  seaworthy.  They  are  to  have  a 
length  overall  of  268  feet  5  inches,  molded  breadth 
of  46  feet,  draft  of  19  feet  6  inches,  and  total  dead- 
weight carrying  capacity  of  about  2000  tons.  Amid- 
ships in  each  vessel  there  is  a  well  56  feet  long  and 
7  feet  wide  in  which  the  suction  pipe  of  the  dredging 
pump  is  suspended.  This  pipe  is  26  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  50  feet  long.  It  is  carried  by  a  ladder  and 
is  so  arranged  that  the  intake  end  can  be  lowered  into 
the  silt  to  be  removed.  The  dredging  pump  is  of  the 
26-inch,  volute-centrifugal,  single-suction  type.  It  dis- 
charges into  hoppers  located  on  either  side  of  the  well, 
which  have  a  total  capacity  of  1250  cubic  yards  a 
dredge.  When  the  hoppers  are  filled,  the  dredge  pro- 
ceeds to  the  open  sea  and  empties  them  by  means  of 
doors  in  the  bottoms. 

Main  Machinery  Described 

The  main  engines  of  each  dredge  consist  of  three 
1000  b.  h.  p.  Mcintosh  &  Seymour  diesel  engines,  each 
of  which  will  be  directly  connected  to  a  700-kilowatt, 
500-volt  direct-current  Westinghouse  electric  generator 
of  150  r.  p.  m.  These  generators  will  furnish  the 
power  for  operating  the  propellers  and  the  dredg- 
ing pump. 

Each  dredge  is  to  be  propelled  by  twin  screws,  and 
each  propeller  is  to  be  direct-connected  to  800-horse- 
power,  480-volt  direct-current  Westinghouse  motor  of 
the  double-armature  type.  The  speed  of  these  motors 
can  be  varied  from  90  to  110  r.  p.  m. 

The  main  dredge  pump  is  to  be  driven  by  a  750- 
horsepower,  480-volt  direct-current  Westinghouse  mo- 
tor, which  has  a  speed  variation  of  from  135  to 
160  r.  p.  m. 

The  windings  of  both  generators  and  motors  will 
be  impregnated  with  moisture-resisting  compounds  and 
enclosed  by  protecting  covers.  Forced  ventilation  will 
be  provided  by  small,  motor-driven  blowers. 


Four  special  advantages  will  be  gained  by  the  use 
of  diesel-electric  drive  on  these  dredges: 

Economy  of  Operation. — Because  of  the  fuel  econ- 
omy of  the  diesel  engine,  the  operating  cost  of  these 
dredges  will  be  less  than  if  steam  drive  were  em- 
ployed. 

Freedom  as  to  the  Arrangement  of  the  Machinery. — 
Were  the  propellers  and  the  pumps  of  these  dredges 
driven  by  direct-connected  engines  of  any  kind,  the 
positions  of  all  of  these  machines  would  be  definitely 
fixed.  In  designing  the  vessels,  therefore,  the  designer 
would  be  compelled  to  start  with  this  machinery  lay- 
out and  adapt  the  dredging  apparatus  to  it  as  best  he 
could.  With  diesel-electric  drive,  however,  much  great- 
er freedom  is  given  the  designer,  because  the  engine- 
generator  units  are  not  fixed  as  to  location  but  can 
be  placed  almost  anywhere. 

Two  Engine  Rooms 

A  study  of  the  plans  of  these  dredges  shows  that 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  fact.  There  are  two 
engine  rooms,  one  forward  oi  the  ladder  well  and  con- 
taining the  dredge  pump,  and  the  other  aft  of  the  well 
and  containing  the  propeller  motors.  Only  one  en- 
gine-generator unit  is  placed  in  the  after  engine  room, 
while  the  other  two  are  placed  in  the  forward  engine 
room  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  propellers 
and,  moreover,  off  center.  In  other  words,  these  ves- 
sels were  designed  primarily  as  dredges,  and  the  ma- 
chinery was  fitted  in  wherever  it  could  most  conven- 
iently go.  Therefore,  even  if  everything  else  were 
equal,  these  dredges  will  be  more  efficient  as  dredges 
than  they  would  be  if  the  direct  drive  were  used. 

Interchangeability  of  Generators. — Were  each  pro- 
peller and  the  main  dredge  pump  of  these  dredges 
driven  by  its  own  individual  engine,  the  breaking  down 
of  anyone  of  the  engines  would  badly  cripple  the  ves- 
sel on  which  the  accident  happened.  Either  the  dredge 
pump  would  be  out  of  commission,  or  the  vessel  would 
have  to  propel  itself  awkwardly  with  a  single  screw. 
But  with  diesel-electric  drive  the  utmost  flexibility  of 
connections  is  permitted.  The  switching  arrangements 
provide  for  seven  different  combinations;  namely,  any 
generator  to  any  motor;  anyone  of  the  three  gener- 
ators to  both  propeller  motors ;  and  either  of  two  gen- 
erators to  the  dredge  motor.  Consequently,  the  break- 
ing down  of  one  engine  would  not  seriously  interfere 
with  the  operation  of  either  the  dredge  or  the  pro- 
pellers, and  even  if  two  engines  were  down,  the  ves- 
sel could  still  be  propelled  without  difficulty. 

A  special  switching  device  has  been  designed  to 
effect  these  various  connections.   This  device  is  mount- 
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ed  on  the  main  switchboard  and  consists  of  a  group 
of  contactors  opened  and  closed  by  a  system  of  cams 
that  are  operated  by  a  hand  wheel.  There  are  eight 
different  positions  for  the  hand  wheel,  corresponding 
to  the  seven  combinations  and  a  point  where  all  cir- 
cuits are  opened.  The  hand  wheel  can  be  locked  in 
each  position,  and  cannot  be  moved  until  all  circuits 
are  open,  so  that  heavy  main-line  currents  are  not 
broken  by  the  contactors. 

Ease  of  Maneuvering. — In  accordance  with  standard 
diesel-electric  practice,  all  movements  of  the  propeller 
motor  are  to  be  controlled  by  two  small  rheostats  (one 
for  each  motor)  located  in  the  pilot  house  with  dupli- 
cates in  the  engine  room.  The  complete  control  of 
the  vessel,  therefore,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  nav- 
igating officer,  which  is  very  desirable  because  of  the 
constant  maneuvering  that  is  required  on  vessels  of 
this  type. 

Details  of  Auxiliary  Machinery 

Among  the  motor-driven  auxiliary  machines  on  each 
dredge  are  25  auxiliary  pumps,  2  air  compressors,  the 
steering  gear,  a  windlass,  2  capstans,  2  winches,  2 
hopper-door  openers,  the  ladder  hoist  and  the  refrig- 
erating machine.  Most  of  the  motors  for  these  ma- 
chines are  to  be  of  the  ordinary  open  standard  type, 
with   impregnated   windings    and   non-corroding    small 


parts.  The  winch  motors  and  the  hopper-door  motor, 
which  are  to  be  mounted  on  the  open  deck,  are  to  be 
of  the  cast-steel,  water-tight  design,  which  has  proved 
so  successful  on  the  motorships  William  Penn  and 
Californian. 

The  control  of  almost  all  of  these  motors  is  to  be 
of  the  automatic  type;  that  is,  the  operator  merely 
pushes  buttons  or  turns  a  light  master  switch  to  start, 
stop  and  control  the  speed  of  the  motor.  The  use  of 
controllers  of  this  kind  insures  the  maximum  ease  and 
safety  of  operation  and  is  in  line  with  modern  indus- 
trial practice. 

Included  in  the  electrical  equipment  of  each  dredge 
are  to  be  88  electric  room  heaters,  ranging  from  1000 
to  5000  watts  each  in  capacity,  three  5000-watt  water- 
heaters  for  each  hot  water  boiler,  23  electric  fans 
and  two  electric  ranges  of  22-kilowatt  capacity  each. 

The  auxiliaries  will  be  supplied  with  current  from 
two  auxiliary  diesel-engine-driven,  150-kilowatt,  250- 
volt  generators,  and  also  from  a  150-horsepower  mo- 
tor-generator set,  which  can  be  supplied  with  power 
from  the  generator  normally  used  to  operate  the 
dredge  pump  motor. 

All  of  the  electrical  equipment  on  these  dredges  is 
being  supplied  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Man- 
ufacturing Company. 


A  NEW  DIESEL  TUG 


The    F.    H.    Anson 

THE    Abitibi    Power   &    Paper    Company,    Ltd.,    of                  Draft  9' 6" 
^lontreal,  Canada,  which  operates  a  large  paper  -        Power,  shaft  horsepower 300 
mill  at  Iroquois  Falls,  Ontario,  recently  commis-                                     The  Machinery  Equipment  s 
sioned  Ralph  E.  Winslow  of  Atlantic,  Massachu-              As  will  be  noted  from  the  accompanying  photograph, 
setts,  to  design  a  new  motor  towboat  to  replace  three  the  design  follows  the  usual  towboat  type  and  such  a 
steam  towboats.     This  new  tug  tows  booms  of  logs  for  craft  as  this  is  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  work  about 
pulpwood  from  Couchiching  Falls  to  Twin  Falls  on  the  harbors,  for  bay  or  coastwise  towing.     As  the   relia- 
Abitibi   River,  Canada.     The  booms,  containing  about  bility  and  economy  of  the  diesel   engine  are  well   es- 
3500  cords  of  wood,  are  towed  about  twenty-two  miles,  tablished,  it  remains  only  for  this  type  of  machinery 
the  tug  making  one  round  trip  each  twenty-four  hours;  to  be  installed  in  a  sufficient  number  of  towboats  in 
therefore,  two   crews   are   necessary,   and   accommoda-  order  that  the  compelling  force  of  the  advantages  of 
tions  for  these  men,  as  well  as  for  extra  raft-men  and  this    power    be    very    generally    realized    among    tow- 
company  officials,  are   provided,   although   such   a  tug  boat  men. 

could  be  operated  by  four  men.     As  there  is  no  limit  The  machinery  equipment  of  this  tug  is  quite  com- 

on  draft,  this  has  been  made  sufficient  to  immerse  an  plete,    consisting    of    a    direct    reversible    six-cylinder 

efficient  propeller,  which  is  a  Columbian  bronze  wheel  12-15/16  inch  by   18  Winton  diesel   engine   developing 

G  feet  G  inches  in  diameter.     The  principal  dimensions  300  brake  horsepower  at  210  r.  p.  m.,  one  Winton  aux- 

of  the  tug,  which  has  a  Winton  four-cycle  diesel   en-  iliary   air-compressor  with    12  horsepower   motor,   and 

gine  and  is  named  F.  H.  Anson,  are  as  follows:  Exeter  bronze  fuel  oil  transfer  and  service  pump  with  1 

Length,   0.  A 83'  0"  horsepower  motor,  Exeter  fire,  bilge  and  general   service 

Length,  W.  L 77' 4"  pump  with  5  horsepower  motor,  a  10  kilowatt  Cricker- 

Breadth  20' 0"  Wheeler    electric-generator    driven    by    15    horsepower 
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Frisbie  engine,  also  a  25-cell  32-volt  Edison  storage 
battery,  slate  switchboard  and  14-inch  Lebby  low-volt- 
age searchlight.  The  usual  starting  air  bottle,  lubri- 
cating oil  tanks,  work-bench,  etc.,  are  installed.  The 
exhaust  is  in  the  stack.  A  large  hatch  is  fitted  over 
the  engine  as  well  as  a  one-ton  trolley.  The  hull  was 
constructed  in  Northern  Ontario,  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  the  designer,  the  machinery  being  installed  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  representative  of  the  Winton 
Engine  Company.  Scantlings  are  in  excess  of  Lloyd's 
requirements,  the  keel  frames,  stem,  stern,  frame,  etc., 
of  yellow  pine,  ceiling  and  decks  of  Oregon  pine. 
There  are  three  watertight  bulkheads.  The  fuel  tanks 
hold  4200  gallons.  Accommodations  are  provided  for 
twelve  men,  six  in  the  forecastle,  two  in  the  engineers' 
stateroom,  two  in  the  captain's  room,  two  in  the  com- 
pany officials'  room,  in  addition  to  the  usual  mess 
room,  galley,  store  rooms,  etc. 

Rafts  a  Half  Mile  Long 
This  tug  is  now  in  operation  in  the  wilderness  of 
Northern  Ontario,  towing  great  booms  of  paper-pulp 
logs  on  the  Abitibi  River,  these  booms  containing  from 
2500  to  3500  cords.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
tug  is  83  feet  in  length,  20  feet  breadth  and  9  feet  6 
inches  in  draft,  and  is  powered  with  a  six-cylinder, 
12-15/16  inch  by  18  inch  Winton  diesel  engine,  which 
is  proving  perfectly  satisfactory  in  towing  service.     It 


swings  a  four-bladed  bronze  propeller  of  6  feet  6 
inches  diameter  and  4  feet  6  inches  pitch  at  from  40' 
to  260  r.  p.  m.  when  light  and  from  40  to  208  r.  p.  m. 
when  towing.  When  running  light  the  speed  is  13- 
miles  an  hour;  while  towing  the  huge  rafts  of  logs 
the  speed  is  1^4  miles  an  hour. 

These  rafts  are  about  one-half  mile  long  and  about 
800  feet  wide;  towing  such  huge  rafts  is  only  possi- 
ble because  of  the  power  of  the  diesel  engine,  as  in. 
the  first  six  days  of  operation  14,500  cords  of  pulp 
wood  were  delivered  to  the  mill  by  the  F.  H.  Anson,, 
which,  the  company  oflftcials  state,  was  more  than  their 
three  steamers  delivered  in  ten  days  of  last  year.  In 
fact,  this  tug  handles  rafts  containing  more  logs  than 
can  be  used,  so  that  the  original  plan  of  operating: 
twenty-four  hours  a  day  with  two  shifts  of  crew  has 
been  abandoned. 

Her  fuel  consumption  at  various  revolutions  and 
horsepower  is  as  follows:  at  260  r.  p.  m.  correspond- 
ing to  375  b.  h.  p.,  24  gallons  per  hour;  at  196  r.  p.  m. 
corresponding  to  300  b.  h.  p.,  22  gallons,  and  when 
towing  at  176  r.  p.  m.  delivering  287  b.  h.  p.  the  con-^ 
sumption  is  18.5  gallons. 

Her  owners  state  that  she  handles  perfectly  and  is^ 
satisfactory  in  every  way.  She  is  proof  of  the  valuer 
of  diesel  power  for  tugboats. 


THE  NEW  MOTORSHIP  ARIZONA 


THE  new  motorship  Arizona  is  built  to  the  highest 
class  of  Bureau  Veritas  for  the  United  Shipping 
Company    of    Copenhagen,    the    hull    being    con- 
structed by  the  Nakskov  Shipyard,  Nakskov,  Den- 
mark,   and    the    machinery    built,    delivered    and    in- 
stalled by  Burmeister  &  Wain,  Ltd.,  at  their  yard  in 
Copenhagen. 

The  principal  dimensions  and  other  particulars  of 
the  vessel  are:  type  of  ship,  cargo;  length,  b.p.,  405 
feet;  breadth,  molded,  54  feet;  depth,  36  feet  6  inches; 
draught,  loaded,  26  feet;  deadweight  capacity,  9100 
tons;  stipulated  normal  average  speed  at  sea,  about 
11  knots;  stipulated  normal  consumption  of  fuel  oil 
a  day,  9  tons. 

Machinery:  type  of  machinery,  Burmeister  &  Wain's 
6  cylinder  4  cycle;  number  of  main  engines,  2;  cyl- 
inder diameter,  590;  stroke,  900;  revolutions  a  minute, 
140;  indicated  h.p.,  2800  brake  h.p.,  2200. 

The  trial  results  over  the  measured  mile  in  the 
sound  November  17  were:  indicated  h.p.  average, 
3132;  revolutions  a  minute,  average,  144.5;  speed,  av- 
erage, 11.215. 

During  the  consumption  test,  the  main  engines  de- 
veloped 2873.6  i.h.p.  at  141.4  revolutions  a  minute,  at 
a  fuel  oil  consumption  of  141.21  grammes  or  0.311 
pounds  an  i.h.p.  hour,  net  calorific  value  being  10,000 
kg.  cal.  (18,000  B.  T.  U.),  including  the  consumption 
of  auxiliary  engines  producing  the  necessary  current 
for  the  auxiliary  machinery,  steering  engine  and  elec- 
tric light. 

The  machinery  is  placed  amidships  and  is  of  Bur- 
meister &  Wain  standard  type  for  twin-screw  ships. 
The  main  engines  are  short  stroke,  forced  lubricated 
cross  head  engines,  on  the  front  end  fitted  with  three- 
stage  air  compressors  supplying  the  necessary  injec- 
tion air  for  atomizing  the  fuel  oil. 

All  auxiliary  machinery  in  the  engine  room  as  well 
as  the  deck  machinery  is  electrically  driven,  the  neces- 
sary current  being  supplied  by  three  50  kilowatt  diesel 
dynamos.  The  voltage  of  the  current  is  220  volt  and 
for  the  lighting  purpose  it  is  transformed  down  to  110 


volts  by  means  of  a  motor  generator. 

Each  of  the  generators  is  sufficient  for  supplying- 
the  necessary  current  under  normal  working  condi- 
tions at  sea,  whereas  two  or  all  three  generators  have- 
to  be  started  when  the  consumption  of  current  is 
large,  for  example,  when  maneuvring  with  the  maneuv- 
ring  compressor  running  or  when  loading  or  unload- 
ing, the  winches  using  much  current. 

The  heating  is  effected  by  means  of  steam  produced. 
in  a  small  cross  tube  boiler,  this  boiler  also  being  able 
to  deliver  steam  for  fire  extinguishing  in  holds. 

The  Arizona  is  the  fourth  motorship  in  the  fleet  of 
the  United  Shipping  Company,  Copenhagen,  the  other 
three  motorships  also  being  furnished  with  diesel  en- 
gines from  Burmeister  &  Wain. 

After  a  successful  trial  trip,  the  officials  and  the 
trial  trip  crew  were  landed  in  a  tug,  while  the  ship 
continued  on  her  maiden  voyage  for  South   America. 


THE  MISSOURIAN'S  RECORD 

THE  motorship  Missourian,  owned  by  the  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Steamship  Company  and  operated 
by  the  United  American  Lines,  arrived  at  New" 
York  November  27,  thus  completing  her  maiden 
voyage  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  thence  to  Europe  and 
return.  Her  performance  throughout  this  trip  of  more 
than  20,000  miles  was  pronounced  most  satisfactory 
by  the  officers.  No  engine  repairs  were  required 
throughout  the  voyage,  which  began  July  27,  and  the- 
machinery  ran  without  a  hitch.  Fuel  consumption  was 
from  112  to  114  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  The  average 
speed  on  the  last  leg  of  the  voyage,  from  Hamburg 
to  the  United  States,  was  more  than  12  knots.  The 
Missourian  was  ready  to  sail  for  the  West  Coast  with- 
out any  repairs  whatsoever  to  the  propelling  machin- 
ery, which  is  unusual  for  a  new  ship  after  a  voyage 
of  this  length.  Officers  and  men  of  the  engine-room 
were  enthusiastic  about  the  vessel.  Among  other 
things  they  spoke  highly  of  the  arrangement  of  their 
quarters,  which  open  directly  on  the  deck  and  into  the 
engine-room. 


A  DIESEL-ELECTRIC  YACHT 

Velero^II,  Built  by  Muller  of  Wilmington,  California,  for  G.  Allan  Hancock,  is  First  Vessel 

Of  Her  Class  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
By  W.  E.  MARTIN 


G  ALLAN  HANCOCK  of  Los  Angeles  recently 
placed  in  commission  his  new  yacht  Velero  11, 
«  the  first  on  the  Pacific  Coast  using  diesel- 
electric  propulsion.  This  is  the  fourth  yacht 
to  be  so  equipped  in  the  United  States,  all  four  using 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany's electrical  ship  propulsion  equipment.  The  suc- 
cessful operation  of  this  latest  diesel-electric  installa- 
tion should  strengthen  the  increasing  popularity  of 
diesel-electric  drive  for  certain  types  of  vessels. 

Captain  Hancock,  who  is  master  of  the  Velero  H 
and  has  been  interested  in  yachts  for  some  years,  was 
most  particular  in  his  specifications  for  building  this 
yacht  in  order  to  make  her  the  finest  of  her  kind.  No 
•expense  was  spared  in  fitting  her  out.  From  machin- 
.ery  to  the  oil  paintings  in  the  main  saloon  only  the 
best  has  been  used. 

Dimensions  of  the  Vessel 

The  principal  dimensions  and  data  follow:  length 
•over  all,  125  feet;  beam,  20  feet;  draft,  7  feet;  ton- 
nage, 104  net  (198  gross);  speed,  10  knots;  propeller 
speed,  275  r.  p.  m. ;  motor  shaft  horsepower,  215;  elec- 
tric propulsion  machinery,  Westinghouse;  main  diesel 
•engines,  Winton  6  cylinder;  shipbuilder,  William 
Muller,  Wilmington,  California. 

The  propeller  is  turned  by  a  215-horsepower,  250- 
volt  double  armature  motor  receiving  power  from  two 
■90  -  kilowatt  125  -  volt  generators  operating  in  series. 
The  generators  are  driven  by  six-cylinder  Winton  full 
diesel  engines,  with  7^, 2-inch  bore  and  11-inch  stroke 
and  rated  at  135  b.  h.  p.  each.  Direct  connected  ex- 
citers of  9  kilowatts  each  supply  excitation  to  the 
motor  and  generator  fields  and  take  care  of  the  auxil- 
iary and   lighting  load  as  well.    The  propeller  speed 


is  changed  entirely  through  changing  the  implied 
voltage  to  the  motor,  which  has  constant  excitation. 
The  generator  voltage  is  changed  by  varying  the  field 
current  through  a  reversing  rheostat,  operated  from 
a  pedestal  in  the  pilot  house.  A  duplicate  control 
pedestal  is  also  located  in  the  engine  room.  The  re- 
versing rheostat  controls  the  generator  voltage  from 
zero  to  maximum  in  either  direction,  thus  giving 
practically  any  speed  desired  from  zero  to  the  maxi- 
mum either  ahead  or  astern. 

The  deck  equipment  includes  a  Hyde  anchor  wind- 


view   of   the   engine   room   of   the    Velero    II,    showing    switchboard,    double 
armature    motor    and    duplicate    control    pedestal    along- 
side  the   port   engine 


Pilot    house,    Velero    II,    showing    control    pedestal    on    left 

lass,  a  Mead-Morrison  winch,  two  Welin  quadrant 
davits,  a  Lietz  sounding  machine,  small  boats  and  a 
20-foot  gasoline  launch. 

The  General   Arrangements 

The  engine  room  takes  comparatively  little  space, 
allowing  commodious  quarters  throughout.  The  crew's 
quarters  are  located  in  the  forecastle  and  are  indeed 
comfortable,  the  eight  bunks  being  in  a  single  large 
compartm.ent,  being  light,  airy  and  well  furnished. 
Just  aft  is  the  galley  and  main  saloon.  A  spacious 
winding  stairway  leads  to  the  saloon  from  the  main 
deck.  Opening  to  the  saloon  and  just  forward  of  the 
engine  room  are  two  guest  rooms,  each  having  tiled 
bath  with  shower  adjoining.  Aft  of  the  engine  room 
are  the  owner's  quarters,  radio  room  and  storeroom. 
Solid  mahogany  has  been  used  generally  throughout 
the  vessel. 

In  addition  to  the  propelling  machinery,  the  engine 
room  contains  the  various  auxiliaries,  including  a 
Westinghouse  7V2-kilowatt  gasoline  engine  driven  gen- 
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erator  for  use  in  port  for  lights  and  auxiliary  load. 
This  generator  also  charges  the  storage  battery,  which 
contains  56  cells,  having  60  ampere  hours'  capacity 
at  112  volts.  The  fuel  oil  tanks  having  a  capacity  of 
7000  gallons  are  located  just  forward  of  the  engine 
room,  from  which  the  oil  is  pumped  by  a  Kinney 
pump  to  a  125-gallon  service  tank  in  the  engine  room. 
Other  auxiliaries  include  an  air  compressor,  fresh 
water  pump,  lathe,  grinder  and  ventilating  set. 
A  Cruise  to  Cuba 

The  Velero  II  made  a  trial  trip  from  San  Pedro 
to  San  Francisco,  arriving  in  the  latter  port  November 
3,  and  returning  one  week  later.  The  trials  proved 
very  successful,  the  machinery  functioning  perfectly 
throughout  the  trip.  The  designed  speed  was  easily 
attained,  the  machinery  working  well  below  full  load 
ratings.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  actual  fuel 
consumption  was  found  to  be  less  than  14  gallons  of 
oil  an  hour,  giving  the  advantage  of  economy  as  well 
as  the  other  advantages  obtained  with  this  type  of 
drive,  such  as  less  machinery  space,  flexibility  and 
reserve  power,  large  cruising  radius,  pilot  house  con- 
trol and  cleanliness. 

The  vessel  is  now  at  the  shipbuilder's  yard  for  final 
finishing  touches  prior  to  an  extended  cruise  to  Cuba, 
which  Captain  Hancock  will  make  shortly  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  The  work  now  being  done  includes 
the  installation  of  1000-watt  electric  air  heaters  and 
ten-inch  fans  throughout,  both  being  supplied  by  the 
Westinghouse  company.  The  fans  being  installed  are 
a  new  design  of  marine  fan  recently  placed  on  the 
market  by  the  Westinghouse  people,  incorporating 
several  special  marine  features,  such  as  demountable 
base  totally  enclosed  motor,  brass  guard,  brass  blades 
and  brass  fittings  throughout. 
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Pilot  house  panel  board  containing  set  of  small  meters,  duplicate   of 
main   switchboard   meters 


MORSE'S  NEW  DIESEL  DEPARTMENT 


AN  interesting  announcement  has  recently  been 
issued  by  the  Morse  Drydock  &  Repair  Com- 
pany relative  to  the  organization  of  a  diesel 
engineering  department.  It  presents  a  new  an- 
gle of  approach  to  this  important  problem  and  offers 
so  much  in  the  way  of  constructive  value  to  the  mo- 
torship  industry  that  a  short  discussion  of  this  newly 
organized  branch  of  the  Morse  Company  is  well  mer- 
ited and  will  be  of  interest. 

A  Free  Consulting  Service 

In  addition  to  developing  the  special  ship  equipment 
necessary  to  handle  all  phases  of  diesel  conversion  and 
repair  work  and  organizing  a  broadly  experienced  me- 
chanical staff  specialized  in  such  work,  the  Morse  die- 
sel department  contemplates  supplying  as  an  impor- 
tant item  of  free  service  to  diesel  operators  or  pros- 
pective converters,  broadly  experienced  and  competent 
advice  regarding  any  and  all  aspects  of  this  form  of 
marine  drive. 

Louis  R.  Ford  is  the  manager  of  this  newly-created 
department.  Mr.  Ford  has  designed,  built,  installed 
and  operated  diesel  engines,  both  large  and  small,  and 
during  recent  years  has  made  an  extensive  study  of 
the  important  business  and  financial  considerations 
that  fir.st  present  themselves  to  an  executive  when  he 
begins  to  consider  the  possibility  of  acquiring  motor- 
driven  ships.  Mr.  Ford's  training  and  record  are  such 
that  this  advisory  service  supplementing  that  of  the 
consulting  engineering  or  the  permanent  engineering 


staff  of  a  shipping  company  will  be  of  real  value  to 
any  shipping  concern. 

A  Policy  of  Impartiality 

The  policy  of  the  Morse  Company  throughout  is  one 
of  impartiality  and  unbiased  professional  judgment  re- 
garding the  type  and  make  of  engine  best  suited  for 
any  given  condition.  Shipping  executives  will  thus 
be  assured  of  experienced  and  competent  judgment  and 
engine  manufacturers  will  know  that  the  merits  of 
their  respective  products  will  be  considered  by  a  com- 
petent engineer  thoroughly  familiar  with  this  subject 
and  unswayed  by  any  affiliations.  v 

The  scope  of  the  activities  of  this  department  is 
very  complete,  covering  the  problem  from  the  point  of 
the  executive's  original  business  analysis  of  his  motive 
power  problem  down  through  the  consideration  of 
technical  matters  relative  to  selection  of  size,  types, 
etc.,  and  their  incorporation  into  given  hulls.  From 
this  point  of  advisory  service,  the  work  is  carried 
through  the  shops  and  docks  of  the  company  for  the 
complete  execution  of  conversion  or  repair  programs. 

The  Morse  Company  is  making  a  substantial  contri- 
bution to  the  development  of  the  diesel  industry  in 
this  work.  Any  shipping  man  who  is  directly  or  in- 
directly interested  in  the  subject  of  internal  combus- 
tion of  engine  drive,  if  he  has  not  already  read  the 
announcement,  "Looking  Into  the  Future,"  could  do 
so  with  interest  and  profit. 


FREE  PORTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 

They  are  Necessary  if  the  Country  is  to  Secure  Its  Share  of  the  Four  Billion  Dollar  Trans- 
shipment Business  of  the  World 
By  CAPTAIN   F.  T.  CHAMBERS,  C.E.C.,   U.S.N.* 


ANY  port  improvement  which  will  aid  American 
commerce  and  our  merchant  marine  is  worthy 
of  discussion  by  this  association.  A  study  of 
the  subject  of  "free  ports"  indicates  that  it  has 
much  of  promise.  In  submitting  this  paper,  no  claim 
is  made  for  originality.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  as- 
serted at  once  that  the  subject  has  been  well  covered 
by  various  documents,  and  those  interested  to  pursue 
the  matter  should  by  all  means  read  such  papers  as 
that  issued  in  1919  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
missioner under  the  title  of  "Free  Zones  in  Ports  of 
the  United  States."  It  is  the  intention  to  introduce 
this  subject  for  discussion  before  this  meeting  in  the 
briefest  form  consistent  with   full   definition. 

The  term  "free  port"  is  confusing  and  has  led  to  con- 
siderable misconception,  which  is  not  dispelled  by  the 
Standard  Dictionary,  which  states  that  a  "free  port" 
is  "a  port  free  for  trading  vessels  of  all  nations,  or 
a  port  where  no  duties  are  levied  on  articles  of  com- 
merce." 

The  first  half  of  the  definition  gives  the  distinct 
impression  that  a  vessel  would  enter  a  free  port  with- 
out payment  of  charges  of  any  sort,  while  such  is  not 
the  practice  at  all,  and  it  is  only  the  second  half  of 
the  definition  which  holds  true  in  the  usually  ac- 
cepted sense. 

Re-export  Trade  Prime  Factor 

A  country  enjoying  complete  free  trade  would  have 
no  occasion  to  establsh  free  ports,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  a  country  which  itself  consumes  all  its  im- 
ports. The  reason  for  consideration  of  a  free  port,  or 
a  substitute  therefor,  appears  when  such  imports  in 
whole  or  part  are  exported;  which  is  another  way  of 
saying  that,  unless  the  merchant  engaging  in  re-export 
is  reimbursed  by  the  amount  of  the  duty  paid,  he  suf- 
fers a  handicap  over  his  foreign  competitor  in  the 
amount  of  the  duty. 

Since  many  of  our  imports  must  pay  duty,  and  since 
we  have  never  had  "free  ports,"  the  question  at  once 
arises:  "Have  we  any  substitute  for  the  free  port?" 
The  answer  is  that  we  have  (a)  the  bonded  warehouse, 
(b)  the  bonded  manufacturing  warehouse,  and  (c)  the 
"drawback,"  but  for  several  reasons  these,  separate 
or  combined,  are  not  full  equivalents  to  the  free  port 
idea,  properly  applied. 

Drawback  System  Clumsy 

True,  the  importer  may  have  his  goods  placed  in  a 
bonded  warehouse  without  paying  the  duty,  but  he 
cannot  alter  the  package  in  any  way,  nor  change  the 
marks.  This  in  itself  is  a  distinct  disadvantage,  as 
the  re-exporter  seldom  is  able  to  reship  the  entire  in- 
voice as  received.  He  can,  upon  payment  of  duty,  re- 
export the  original  package,  and  in  time,  provided  he 
complies  with  all  customs  regulations  and  there  are 
no  mishaps,  be  reimbursed  99  per  cent  of  the  duty 
originally  paid,  which  is  the  legal  "drawback."  But 
in  no  event  can  he  get  this  drawback  until  thirty  days 
after  arrival  of  re-export  at  foreign  destination.  It 
may  be  said  that  it  would  be  easy  to  effect  a  change 
of  law  whereby  the  re-exporter  might  be  reimbursed 
immediately  upon  proof  of  shipment,  but  unfortun- 
ately there  is  ample  evidence  that  such  reimbursement 
is  frequently  not  forthcoming  except  after  expensive 


*  Paper  read   before  the  annual  meeting  of   the  American  Association   of 
Port  Authorities,   Toronto. 


delay,  involving  not  only  the  loss  of  interest  on  the 
money  thus  withheld  from  turnover,  but  also  fees  to 
attorneys  or  customs  brokers,  ranging  from  5  to  50 
per  cent.  Indeed,  it  is  asserted  that  many  merchants, 
engaged  in  the  business  of  importing  and  re-exporting, 
find  it  not  worth  their  while  to  submit  to  the  customs 
routine  and  claim  the  drawback. 

The  bonded  manufacturing  warehouse  has  most  of 
the  disadvantages  of  the  bonded  warehouse,  with  some 
added  restrictions.  Like  the  latter  it  has  not  only  its 
own  lock  to  the  warehouse  door,  but  a  special  gov- 
ernment lock,  thus  preventing  the  owner's  access  out 
of  hours.  While,  of  necessity,  the  law  allows  the  open- 
ing of  original  packages  in  the  bonded  manufacturing 
warehouse,  every  operation  must  be  conducted  under 
customs  inspection,  and  no  overtime  can  be  ordered 
without  special  permission  and  overtime  pay  to  in- 
spectors. 

Customs  Formalities  Necessary 

Our  present  system  requires  customs  oflicers  to 
board  each  vessel  as  it  approaches  the  dock,  and  much 
time,  with  consequent  vessel  demurrage,  is  consumed 
by  customs  formalities.  While  it  may  be  possible  to 
simplify  some  of  the  practices,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
those  most  experienced  in  such  matters  that  the  thor- 
ough protection  of  the  government  against  smuggling 
requires  most  of  the  precautions  taken.  Indeed,  no 
little  part  of  the  delay  at  the  dock  is  caused  by  con- 
signees who  use  the  customs  routine  as  an  excuse  to 
pre-empt  valuable  wharf  space  for  the  free  storage 
of  their  goods. 

It  may  be  here  asserted  that,  in  the  proposed  estab- 
lishment of  free  ports,  there  is  little  prospect  of  de- 
voting the  entire  confines  of  any  harbor  to  the  pur- 
pose. Nor  is  it  especially  desirable  to  do  so.  We  have 
comparatively  little  transshipment  trade  now,  and  its 
establishment  at  any  port  must  be  a  growth,  probably 
slow.  The  "free  port"  or  "free  zone,"  as  it  is  best 
named,  will  be  a  distinctly  separate  portion  of  an  es- 
tablished port,  either  divided  from  the  customs  port 
by  water,  as  on  an  island,  or,  more  likely,  partly  by 
water  and  partly  by  a  wall  or  fence  of  such  construc- 
tion as  to  prevent  smuggling,  at  minimum  expense  for 
watchmen  and  customs  inspectors.  However,  the  free 
zone  must  be  so  located  as  to  bring  railroads  and  ships 
together,  and  to  provide  all  that  is  modern  and  con- 
venient for  the  most  economic  transference,  warehous- 
ing and  manipulating  of  commodities.  Except  for  ship- 
building and  repair  in  the  port  of  Hamburg,  there  is 
little  evidence  of  success  in  large  manufactures  at  any 
existing  free  zone  abroad,  and  there  is  no  prospect 
of  the  establishment  of  ship  repair  concerns  at  any 
putative  American  free  zone.  There  is,  however,  am- 
ple evidence  that  foreign  free  zones,  such  as  those  at 
Hamburg  and  Copenhagen,  do  a  highly  successful  bus- 
iness in  the  cleaning,  grading,  sorting,  re-mixing,  re- 
packing and  other  manipulation  of  imports  for  trans- 
shipment to  foreign  ports,  and,  under  proper  restric- 
tions, there  is  no  reason  why  this  country  should  not 
do  its  share  of  the  world's  re-export  business. 

Less  Capital  Tied  Up 

A  ship  bound  to  or  from  the  free  zone  would  escape 
all  customs  supervision  both  by  boarding  officers  and 
at  the  dock,  and  the  saving  in  demurrage  from  this 
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cause  alone  would  be  well  worth  while.  The  freedom 
to  manipulate  the  imported  materials  and  to  combine 
them  with  domestic  products  for  export  is  the  main 
consideration.  If  the  imports  move  through  the  rail- 
road, team,  or  water  gates  to  customs  territory,  they 
must  of  course  pay  duty  or  be  bonded.  Meanwhile, 
they  will  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  free  zone, 
inclusive  of  storage  at  foreign  valuation,  thus  tying 
up  less  capital.  Also,  the  warehouse  receipts  are  ne- 
gotiable, again  reducing  the  capital   investment. 

Few  of  our  ports  have  sufficient  modern  equipment 
for  the  minimum  turn  around  of  vessels  and  cars,  and 
on  this  account  alone,  the  establishment  of  a  free  zone 
with  the  best  construction  and  handling  devices  would 
be  a  material  advantage,  though  this  may  be  consid- 
ered incidental. 

Excess  of  Exports  Considered 

The  exports  of  the  United  States  exceed  the  imports, 
and  at  most  of  our  ports  the  excess  of  shipments  over 
receipts  is  so  great  that  ships  must  frequently  arrive 
"in  ballast."  Such  unbalanced  trade  is,  of  course,  un- 
economical. Under  present  conditions  a  port  can  ab- 
sorb only  such  commodities  as  are  salable  in  its  city 
or  hinterland.  With  a  re-export  business  established, 
the  free  zone  can  take  any  commodity  salable  in  any 
world  port  for  which  cargoes  are  habitually  assem- 
bled. Thus  will  additional  imports  add  to  the  tonnage 
of  the  port  as  a  whole,  tend  to  balance  in  and  out 
cargo  of  vessels,  cause  more  sailings,  make  the  port 
more  attractive  accordingly  to  shippers,  increase  local 
sales  and  generally  add  to  local  and  national  pros- 
perity. Ships'  supplies  from  foreign  ports  can  also  be 
held  in  stock  at  foreign  valuation,  thus  bringing  busi- 
ness, otherwise  transacted  abroad,  to  our  doors.  In- 
stead of  buying  abroad  on  samples,  with  the  chance 
of  receiving  unsatisfactory  goods  after  long  delay,  the 
inland  or  port  merchant  can  inspect  the  goods,  make 
his  purchase,  and  get  prompt  delivery  from  the  stocks 
held  for  sale  at  the  free  zone. 

Such,  in  outline,  are  some  of  the  advantages  likely 
to  accrue  from  the  establishment  of  free  zones.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  quote  some  concrete  examples 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  present  system  and  illustra- 
tions of  the  points  made  by  experienced  shippers  and 
shipmasters  before  the  various  hearings  of  the  tariff 
^commission  and  the  committee  on  commerce  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  but  space  will  not  permit. 

Disadvantages  Negligible 

The  question  naturally  arises:  what  are  the  disad- 
vantages? Granted  a  sufficient  prospective  transship- 
ment business  to  pay  interest  on  its  investment  and 
amortize  the  loans  necessary  to  meet  initial  cost,  there 
are  none.  From  the  national  government  standpoint 
the  enforcement  of  law  is  simplified,  the  collection  of 
duty  better  controlled.  National  prosperity  is  fur- 
thered to  the  extent  that  new  business  is  acquired. 
From  the  local  port  standpoint,  the  experience  of  es- 
tablished free  ports  abroad  shows  that  they  do  not 
interfere  with  or  subtract  from  the  business  of  the 
customs  port.  The  port  is  expanded  along  modern  and 
efficient  lines.  There  is  less  long  distance  hauling  to 
warehouses.  The  up-to-date  construction  brings  lower 
insurance  rates  and  lower  handling  charges.  The  bus- 
iness of  the  port  is  increased. 

The  main  difficulty  lies  in  the  establishment  of  so 
extensive  a  utility  and  the  building  up  of  the  business. 
From  the  government  standpoint  there  is  danger  of 
increasing  the  government  budget  to  an  indefinite  ex- 
tent without  commensurate  national  benefit.  As  one 
witness  before  the  tariff  commission  tersely  phrases 
it,  "1  would   urge  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  if  any 


free  zone  is  given  and  attached  to  the  municipality, 
it  be  done  at  the  cost  of  the  municipality.  Otherwise, 
you  open  a  pork  barrel  of  indefinite  dimensions."  This 
is  sound  sense.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  only  a 
few  ports  on  our  seaboard  where  there  would  be  any 
prospect  of  financial  success  for  a  free  port.  In  the 
second  place,  some  of  us  who  have  been  close  to  such 
matters  realize  that  there  are  too  many  local  commun- 
ities eager  for  the  local  expenditure  of  national  gov- 
ernment funds  without  due  regard  to  the  extravagance 
involved  from  the  national  viewpoint.  After  all,  there 
is  only  a  certain  total  of  government  funds  available 
for  expenditure,  and  this  association  should  interest 
itself  to  see  that  only  those  port  enterprises  promis- 
ing success  are  initiated. 

Expenses   at   Hamburg 

National  legislation  now  pending  safeguards  free 
port  expenditures  in  several  advisable  ways.  It  limits 
the  establishment  of  free  zones  to  public  corporations, 
i.  e.,  state  or  municipal,  and  requires  these  public  cor- 
porations to  finance  both  construction  and  operation. 
It,  however,  provides  that  the  national  government  fur- 
nish all  necessary  customs  officers  and  guards.  It  is 
questionable  whether  the  United  States  should  assume 
all  the  police  expense,  though  of  course  the  police 
must  be  under  the  customs  service.  Clapp  in  "The 
Port  of  Hamburg"  states  that  "Hamburg  must  pay 
1700  men  $1,000,000  a  year  to  guard  the  free  port." 
It  is  perhaps  well  to  say  at  this  point  that  a  free  zone 
in  an  ambitious  port  must  necessarily  cover  a  wide 
area,  variously  estimated  in  the  government  hearings 
at  from  300  to  3000  acres.  Hamburg's  free  zone  is 
said  to  cover  some  2500  acres  and  to  have  reached  a 
condition  of  congestion  before  the  world  war. 

Another  point  is  worthy  of  attention.  Proposed  leg- 
islation places  the  granting  of  free  zone  privileges 
under  the  secretary  of  commerce  and  only  in  case  of 
appeal  from  his  decision  are  the  secretaries  of  the 
treasury  and  war  active  in  a  final  decision.  As  our 
rivers  and  harbors  are  under  the  secretary  of  war  and 
the  free  zone  must  almost  of  necessity  occupy  virgin 
soil  and  waterfront,  involving  national  expense  for  ex- 
tended channels  and  improved  shore  lines,  it  would 
seem  that  the  War  Department,  with  its  experienced 
corps  of  engineers,  should  consider  and  recommend 
from  the  inception  of  a  free  zone  proposition. 

However,  these  are  details.  The  fact  is  that  the 
world's  transshipment  business  in  normal  times  has 
been  estimated  at  a  value  of  $4,000,000,000  per  annum. 
We,  if  our  merchant  marine  is  to  have  every  advan- 
tage, should  endeavor  to  secure  our  share  of  this  bus- 
iness, and  the  free  zone  is  a  prime  necessity  to  suc- 
cess in  this  effort.  ^ 


LOW  MAINTENANCE  COST  OF  GEARED 
TURBINES 

AN  extremely  low  maintenance  cost  of  propelling 
machinery  in  spite  of  severe  service,  which  in- 
cluded the  towing  of  a  vessel  nearly  1000  miles, 
is  the  gratifying  performance  of  the  steamship 
City  of  Weatherford.  The  records  of  this  9000-ton  ship 
show  that  she  traveled  73,956  miles  in  two  years  and 
that,  in  that  period,  the  total  cost  of  repairs  to  her 
Westinghouse  geared  turbine  propelling  machinery 
amounted  to  less  than  $1000.  On  her  last  trip,  which 
was  from  Hull,  England,  to  New  Orleans  during  the 
past  summer,  she  towed  the  steamship  Federal,  also 
a  9000-ton  vessel,  a  distance  of  978  miles  at  sea  to 
Mobile  Bar.  In  spite  of  this  severe  strain  on  her  driv- 
ing equipment,  an  inspection  made  after  the  trip  show- 
ed that  the  machinery  was  in  first-class  condition. 


ELECTROLYTIC  PREVENTION  OF  CORROSION 


ONE  of  the  most  difficult  problems  facing  the  ma- 
rine engineer  is  the  prevention  of  corrosion  and 
scale  in  boilers,  condensers,  feed  water  heaters, 
evaporators  and  other  marine  equipment.  Much 
scientific  laboratory  and  plant  research  has  been  car- 
ried out  to  discover  the  exact  nature  and  cause  of  cor- 
rosion and  to  find  the  best  method  for  its  abatement. 
It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  much  of  the  corro- 
sion of  metals  in  contact  with  water  is  due  to  electro- 
chemical action. 

About  1902,  Elliott  Cumberland  in  London,  England, 
began  experimenting  with  a  counter  electro-chemical 
action  to  overcome  the  cause  of  corrosion,  and  after 
some  years  of  effort  brought  out  a  commercially  prac- 
tical process  known  as  the  "Cumberland  electrolytic 
system,"  which  has  been  proved  in  fourteen  years  of 
experience  covering  every  type  of  installation  afloat 
and  ashore. 

The  Cumberland  system  immerses  in  the  water  with- 
in the  boiler  or  condenser  insulated  iron  anodes,  which 
are  connected  to  the  positive  pole  of  a  source  of  low 
voltage  electrical  energy.  The  surface  to  be  protected 
is  connected  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  same  source 
of  electrical  energy.  Electrical  current  will  then  pass 
from  the  anodes  through  the  water  to  the  surfaces 
that  are  connected  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  circuit. 
Oxygen,  acids  and  other  destructive  elements  under 
the  influence  of  this  electric  current  will  attack  and 
gradually  destroy  the  anodes  (which  are  easily  renew- 
able), while  on  the  surfaces  to  be  protected,  such  as 
the  inner  surfaces  of  tubes  in  watertube  boilers,  a 
film  of  hydrogen  bubbles  will  form.  This  film  not 
only  prevents  corrosion  but  seems  to  work  off  the  sur- 
face all  scale,  dirt  and  greases  that  may  have  lodged 
there,  or  if  the  surface  be  clean,  prevents  the  lodging 
of  any  solid  matter  and  the  formation  of  scale.  Scale 
and  impurities  are  precipitated  in  the  form  of  sludge, 
which  is  easily  washed  or  blown  out. 

This  system  then  gives  a  greatly  increased  efficiency 
of  heat  transference  through  the  tubes  of  boilers  and 
condensers,  decreases  and  simplifies  maintenance,  elim- 
inates corrosion  and  scale,  and  entirely  dispenses  with 
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Section   through   upper   drum   of   watertube   boiler    showing   installation 
of    anodes   for   the    Cumberland    electrolytic    system 


Diagram    of    connections    showing    manner    of    installing    Cumberland 
system    in    Scotch    boilers    and    surface   condenser 

the  use  of  zincs  and  boiler  compounds.  And  the  co.st 
of  installation  and  operation  is  said  to  be  less  than 
that  of  boiler  compounds  or  zincs. 

The  illustrations  show  methods  of  installation  on 
Scotch  and  watertube  boilers.  Many  of  the  largest 
steamers  and  the  greatest  steamship  companies  of  the 
world  use  this  system.  Among  these  are  the  Cunard, 
nineteen  steamers,  including  the  Aquitania,  Maure- 
tania  and  Berengaria;  the  Peninsular  &  Oriental;  the 
Federal  Steamship  Company,  the  United  Fruit,  the  Un- 
ion Steamship  Company,  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

Anderson  &  Mackenzie,  153  Mercer  street.  New  York, 
are  agents  for  the  United  States,  and  B.  E.  Dunn,  402 
Balfour  building,  San  Francisco,  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed representative  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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SOME  MARINE  PATENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 


435,040.  LIFEBOAT.  J.4MES  E.  Wv.sB.  Great  Crosby. 
EnKland.  Filed  Jan.  .31,  1921.  Serial  No.  441,317.  1 
Claim.  (CI.  9— 4.) 


A  We  boat  of  double  ended  form  having  an  exaggerated 
sheer;  buoyancy  chambers  formed  in  each  end  portion,  the 
top  of  said  chambers  being  formed  in  a  raised  deck  por- 
tion, the  portion  between  said  buoyancy  cliambers  forming 
a  cockpit,  a  central  longitudinal  beam  extending  across- 
the  cockpit  In  the  plane  of  the  gnnwales,  thvarts  extend- 
ing transversely  of  the  cockpit,  a  plurality  of  sectional 
deck  forming  covers  for  the  cockpit  adapted  to  seat  on 
the  longitudinal  beam  and  the  gunwales,  means  for  re- 
movably lashing  the  covers  to  the  thwarts,  a  slanting  deck 
portion  connecting  the  raised  deck  with  the  deck  covers  at 
each  end  of  the  cockpit,  a  hatchway  formed  in  the  slanting 
deck  portion  communicating  with  the  cockpit  when  the 
covers  are  in  place,  and  hatch  covers  secured  to  the  slant- 
in^deck  portion  for  closing  the  hatchway,  the  stems  of  said 
beat  bei.ig  formed  to  have  a  rudder  chipped  at  each  end. 

1,434,402.  LIFE  RAFT.'  I.omxG  W.  Mvebs;  Lubec,  Me. 
Filed  July  8,  1921.  Serial  No.  483,289.  1  Claim.  (CI. 
9—11.) 


A  life  raft  comprising  a  body  portion  including  an 
outer  wall  and  an  inner  wall,  partitioning  members  be- 
tween the  walls  and  providing  a  plurality  of  compart- 
ments, central  compartments  formed  within  the  life  raft, 
said  central  compartments  being  in  communication  with 
the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  life  raft,  and  closure! 
for  closing  communication  between  the  compartments 
and  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  life  raft. 

1,436,418.  BOAT  AND  METHOD  OF  MAKING  THE 
SAME.  Charles  A.  Ward,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  Filed 
Aug.  3,  1922.    Serial  No.  579,320.    5  Claims.    (CI.  9— G.) 


_b^ 


5.  A  boat  of  the  class  described,  comprising  a  keel,  per- 
manent bulkheads  formed  to  finished  dimensions  before 
assembling  and  Ki)aced  on  said  keel  in  proper  position  to 
shape  the  hull  independently  of  other  reinforcement  there- 
of, said  bulkheads  being  also  so  separated  as  to  form  in 
the  bow  of  the  boat  a  space  for  a  water  tank,  in  the  center 
of  the  boat  a  cabin,  and  between  said  cabin  and  the  stern 
a  motor  compartment  and  a  fuel  compartment  and  between 
said  cabin  and  the  bow,  a  compartment  suitable  for  a 
talley 

1,434,5M.  lilSArrEARINO  PROrELLKR  DEVICE. 
Henry  H.  .Xstridck,  Toronto.  Ontario,  Canada.  Filed 
Apr.  1.!,  1922.  Serial  No.  552.330.  4  Claljns.  (CI. 
n5-»41.) 


1.  In  a  motor  attachment  for  boats,  the  combination  of 
a  casing  open  at  Its  underside  and  adapted  to  receive  and 
house  a  propeller  and  propeller  abaft ;  a  propeller  abaft 
and  a  propellir  iidnpled  to* be  raised  and  lowered  ;  a  propel- 
ler abaft  bupport  adapted  to  raise  and  lower  the  propeller 
shaft;  a  rock  shaft  journalled  In  the  sides  of  (be  casing, 


said  shaft  being  adapted  to  actuate  the  propeller  shaft  sup- 
port :  a  friction  drum  on  one  end  of  said  rock  shaft ;  and 
an  adjustable  brake  band  connected  with  said  casing  and 
engaging  said  friction  drum. 

1,430,800,  RECORDING  DEVICE  FOR  TORPEDO- 
LAUNCHING  TUBES.  William  Dieter,  Newark, 
N.  •!.,  assignor  to  Vittlea  Development  Corporation,  a 
Corporation  of  Delaware.  Filed  Dec.  31,  1921.  Serial 
No.  526,331.     13  Claims.     (CI.  234—1.1 


1.  The  combination  with  a  torpedo  tube  of  recording 
means  comprising  a  sheet  carrier  having  means  for  moving 
a  record  sheet  at  a  determined  speed,  a  marker  and 
marker-operating  means  responding  to  movement  of  the 
torpedo  in  the  tube  for  operating  said  marker  to  record 
on  the  sheet  successive  positions  of  the  torpedo  during 
launching. 
1,434,400.      AIR-CONTROL  REGISTER   FOR   FUEt 

BURNERS.     WiLLUM  R.  PDRNELL,  U.  S.   Navy.     FUcd 

Mar.   19,   1921.     Serial  No.  453,656-     11  Claims.      (CI. 

158—1.5.) 


1.  In  an  air  control  register  for  fuel  burners  the  com- 
bination of  a  member  provided  with  a  plurality  of  open- 
ings adapted  to  deliver  air  adjacent  the  burner  nozzle; 
rotatable  and  slidable  means  adapted  to  control  the  pas- 
sage of  air  through  said  openings;  a  second  member  as- 
sociated with  said  first  named  member  in  spaced  relation 
theretv.  to  provide  an  additional  passage  adapted  to  de- 
liver air  adjacent  said  nozzle;  and  pivoted  means  adapted 
to  control  the  flow  of  air  through  said  last  named  pas- 
sage, substantially  as  described. 

1,432,142.  SUBMARINE  BO.VT.  KinT  VON  Sanden, 
Kronsliagen,  near  Kiel,  nnd  Hans  Techel,  Kiel,  Ger- 
many, axsignors  to  Fried.  Krupp  .Vktlcngi'soUschaft 
GermaniawiTtt.  Klel-Ganrdin.  Germany.  Filed  Jan. 
14,  1921.  Serial  No.  437,322.  2  Claims.  (CI. 
11-1—10.) 

2.  In  a  submarine  boat  a  pressure  resisting  hull,  a 
frame  for  said  hull  embodying  member,')  of  low  and  high 
profile,  the  members  of  low  profile  being  arranged  be- 
tween two  members  of  high  profile  spaced  a  greater 
distance  apart,  the  distance  between  said  fr«.me  members 
being  at  maximum  equal  to  one  and  one-half  limes  the 
value   of   the    mean   proportional    intermediate    the   mean 


diameter   of    the    pressure    resisting    hull   and    the    wall 
thickness   thereof. 


1,4  2  7,03  4.     SIREN  OR  FOGHORN.     Olok  HjALMAR 

SvENSSON,  Gottenborg,  Sweden.     Filed  June  30,   1921. 

Serial   No.  481,638.     5  Claims.      (CI.   116 — 139.) 

5.  In  sirens,  a  casing,  a  partition  -^all  arranged  within 

the  casing  and  dividing  the  same  into  two  compartments, 

a    plurality   of   cylinders   arranged   in   one    compartment, 

pistons  arranged   in   said   cylinders,   means   for  actuating 

said  pistons,  passageways  arranged,  in  said  cylinders  and 

adapted   to  permit  air  compressed  by  said  pistons  to   be 

forced  in  to  the  compartment  in  which  the  cylinders  are 

arranged,  check  valves  controlling  said  air  passageways, 

a    chamber    arranged    within    one   of   said    compartments 

and  having  an  air  passii,i;oway,  a  check  valve  for  closing 

the  air  iiassageway  leading  into  said  chamt)er,  a  vibrating 


device  adapted  to  be  actuated  by  compressed  air  within 
said  chamber,  and'  a  horn  connected  to  said  vibrating 
device. 

1,4.30,957.     METHOD    OF    AND    APPARATUS    FOR 
RAISING    SUNKEN    SHIPS.      Diamo.vd   Diamantides, 


iisb;.rg.     Pa. 
59.     2  Claims. 


iled    Jan.    10,    1922. 
(CI.  11-1-53  ) 


1.   In    an    apparatus    for    railing    sunken    ships,    a    sub- 
jiKirlne   having   its   upper   inner   edge   diagonally   disposed 
with  relation  to  a  hull  to  bo  raised,  partitions  in  the  sub- 
in.nine   forming    cliambers.    a    ballast    chamber   extending 
'o:  '.;itudinally  of  the  submarine  at  its  outer  edge,  cham- 
bf.ed  elements  extc-nding  through  the  diagonally  disposed 
plate  of  the  submarine,  means  tor  controlling  the  cham- 
bers of  the  elements,  boring  tools  adapted  to  he  applied  to 
tl  e  .said  chambered  elements  and  extending  therethrough 
for  operating  on  a  hull,  nnd  coupling  bars  adapted  to  be 
substituted  for  the  boring  tools  in  the  chambered  elements 
for  coupling  the  sitbn.arine  to  the  hull. 
1,434,570,      COLLAPSIBLE    BO.VT.      Lewis    E,    Towbbs. 
Detroit,    Mich,,   assignor  of   one-third    to   John   A.   Mc- 
Kinloy    and    one-third    to    Lee    Terwillinger,    both    of 
Detroit,     Mich,       Filed     July     22,     1921,       Serial    No. 
4,SC,74S.     3  Claims,      (CI.  9—2.) 


3.  The  combinallon  in  a  boat  provided  with  a  flexible 
(■iiler  covering,  of  a  framework  tborcfor  comprlslnp  a 
kiel  turned  up  at  opposite  ends  and  provided  at  each  end 
with  angularly  projecting  sockets  extending  inwardlj 
U-ngthwlse  the  keel,  a  pair  of  opposed  resilient  gunwale 
members  opposite  ends  of  which  are  received  la  said 
sockets  for  endwise  slidable  movement  therein,  a  floor 
pivoted  at  each  end  to  the  keel  for  tilting  movement 
about  a  horizontal  axis  folding  means  interposed  between 
said  gunwale  -secllona  at  tlielr  middle  to  hold  them  bowed 
c.iilwardly  from  each  other,  linkage  connocllng  said  fold- 
ing iiiean.-i  with  said  floor  to  tilt  the  floor  to  a  substan- 
tially horizontal  position  when  eiild  folding  means  la  un- 
folded to  hold  the  -said  gunwale  members  bowed  out- 
wardly from  each  othei 
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BETHLEHEM'S  PURCHASE  AT  EAST  BOSTON 


Great  Shipbuilding  Corporation  Buys  Simpson's  Patent  Drydock  Company.  Yard  Has  Three 

Docks  and  Complete  Repair  Facilities 


THE  recent  acquisi- 
tion of  the  plant  of 
Simpson's  Patent 
Drydock  Company  at 
East  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, by  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Ltd., 
marks  another  chapter  in 
the  history  of  one  of  the 
old  ship  repairing  yards 
in  New  England.  The  his- 
tory of  this  plant  goes 
back  to  the  days  when  the 
American  clipper  ships 
were  carrying  the  Ameri- 
can flag  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  when  Ameri- 
can bottoms  were  carry- 
ing a  large  part  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world. 

The  first  drydock,  on 
Marginal  Street,  East  Bos- 
ton, was  built  in  1853. 
Three  years  later  the  dry- 
dock  was  purchased  by 
James  Simpson,  who  es- 
tablished Simpson's  Pat- 
ent Drydock  Company.  Be- 
fore the  Civil  War  this 
drydock    was    busy    with 


Dry  docks  of  the  Simpson  Drydock  Plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd..  looking 
landward  from  dock  of  vessel.  The  164-foot  drydock  is  seen  in  center,  between  the  455-foot  dock  (at 
left)  and  the  256-foot  dock   (unwatered)    at   the  right. 


repair  work  on  clipper  ships,  and  during  the  war  much 
repair  work  on  naval  vessels  was  performed.  It  is 
said  that  the  famous  Kearsage,  after  the  engagement 
in  which  it  put  the  Confederate  commerce  destroyer 
Alabama  out  of  commission,  went  to  this  drydock  for 
repairs  and  was  put  into  fighting  trim. 

Due  to  the  growth  of  this  business,  two  other  dry- 
docks  have  been  built,  so  that  at  present  the  docking 
facilities  include  one  dock  455  feet  long  by  81  feet 
wide,  one  256  feet  long  by  67  feet  wide,  and  a  small 
dock  especially  suited  for  tugs,  fishing  vessels  and 
other  small  craft,  164  feet  in  length  by  44  feet  wide. 

Equipment  for  doing  repair  work  has  been  added  to 
the  plant  as  it  has  been  developed.  Recently  a  new 
power  and  pump  house  was  built,  also  a  well-equipped, 
modern  machine  shop.  Other  shops  and  equipment 
available  for  making  all  sorts  of  marine  repairs  in- 
clude a  boiler  shop,  paint  shop,  carpenter  shop,  black- 
smith shop,  derricks,  etc. 

Many  well  known  vessels  have  been  repaired  at 
these  docks.  During  the  war  a  number  of  German 
vessels  that  had  been  damaged  by  their  crews  after 
seeking  refuge  in  American  waters  were  repaired  here. 
Among  these  were  the  Willehad;  the  Wittekind;  the 
Ockenfles;  the  Iguassa,  a  German  vessel  interned  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  purchased  by  an  American  firm; 
and  the  Don  Juan  de  Austria,  once  the  private  yacht 
of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  now  a  United  States  govern- 
ment boat.  Besides  these,  many  submarines,  destroy- 
ers and  United  States  Shipping  Board  vessels  were 
repaired  at  this  yard  during  the  war. 

This  plant  will  be  continued  as  a  separate  and  com- 
plete repair  yard  by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration, Ltd.,  and  will  be  known  as  the  Simpson  Dry- 
dock  Plant.     S.  W.  Wakeman,  general  manager  of  the 


Fore    River    Plant,    has    also    been    appointed    general 
manager  of  the  Simpson  Drydock  Plant. 

The  operation  of  this  plant  gives  Bethlehem  ship 
repair  facilities  centrallj'  located  in  Boston  Harbor, 
and  in  co-operation  with  the  company's  organization 
and  equipment  at  Fore  River,  offers  to  the  shipping 
industry  means  for  complete  service  for  any  ship  re- 
pairing or  shipbuilding  requirement. 


THE  N.  Y.  K.  REPORT 


A 


T  the  regular  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders of  the   Nippon   Yusen   Kaisha,   held  at 
the  head  ofl^ce  of  the  company  in  Tokyo,  Japan, 
November  29,  dividends  of  15  per  cent  were  de- 
clared   covering   the    half-year    ending    September   30, 
1922. 

In  his  address  to  the  shareholders,  recommending 
the  adoption  of  the  report.  President  Y.  Ito  stated  that 
on  account  of  the  depression  in  the  shipping  business 
the  net  profit  for  the  half  year  was  limited  to  yen 
2,790,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  yen  187,000  over  the 
profits  of  the  preceding  half  year,  but  is  a  decrease 
of  yen  540,000  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
term  of  last  year.  In  spite  of  a  large  increas  in  pas- 
senger earnings,  the  total  earnings  of  the  company 
during  the  period  were  rather  poor  owing  to  demor- 
alized freight  rates,  although  the  actual  quantity  of 
cargo  carried  registered  an  increase.  President  Ito 
declared,  however,  that  by  adding  to  the  net  profit  a 
portion  of  the  dividend  equalization  reserve  fund  held 
by  the  company,  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  once  more 
recommend  a  dividend  of  15  per  cent. 

N.  Yamamoto  and  T.  Shima  were  re-elected  auditors 
of  the  company  at  this  meeting. 
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STANDARDIZATION  OF  502-FOOT  VESSELS 


THE  campaign  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  opera- 
tion in  the  engine  department 
and  thereby  reduce  the  fuel  bill  of 
the  vessels  operated  by  the  board, 
is  being  carried  out  by  the  workings 
of  the  fuel  conservation  committee, 
appointed  by  Vice-President  Joseph 
E.  Sheedy  of  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corpo- 
ration, from  the  various  engineering 
societies  and  organizations.  The 
members  of  this  committee  are :  Cap- 
tain C.  A,  McAllister,  chairman; 
Commander  R.  D.  Gatewood  (CC), 
U.  S.  N.;  E.  H.  Peabody,  D.  M.  My- 
ers, Maurice  Healey,  Major  George 
M.  Talbot,  F.  B.  Webster,  H.  B.  Tay- 
lor, C.  J.  Jefferson,  E.  A.  Stevens, 
C.  H.  Jack. 

Active  Fleet  Cataloged 
Many  engineering  problems  of  in- 
terest to  the  marine  world  already 
have  arisen.  Chief  among  these 
problems  has  been  that  of  establish- 
ing a  standard  of  performance  that 
is  applicable  to  the  every-day  opera- 
tion of  a  fleet  made  up  of  several 
score  types  of  vessels — this  stand- 
ard to  be  reasonably  correct  for  av- 
erage conditions  and  not  to  be  based 
on  the  results  obtained  on  any  sin- 
gle short  trial  trip  performance.  To 
solve  this  problem,  the  active  fleet 
of  the  Shipping  Board  has  been  cat- 
aloged under  a  minimum  number  of 
classes,  the  factors  affecting  this 
cataloging  being:  type  of  boilers, 
type  of  driving  machinery,  hull  de- 
sign, kind  of  fuel,  type  of  auxiliar- 
ies, and  propeller  design. 

The  next  step  in  the  problem  was 
to  establish  a  factor  of  performance 
that  would  be  subjected  to  the  least 
variable  and  could  be  determined 
the  most  accurately.  The  ideal  fac- 
tor to  use  would  be  the  B.  T.  U.- 
I.  H.  P.  relation,  but  this  could  not 
be  used  as  the  collection  of  the  nec- 
essary data  to  utilize  such  a  stand- 
ard would  be  well  nigh  impossible 
and  in  order  to  obtain  data  that 
would  give  even  reasonable  approx- 
imation of  the  actual  value,  the  cost 
would  offset  the  gain  made  in  the 
efficiencies  of  performance,  which  is 
a  frequent  fault  of  efficiency  engi- 
neers and  is  being  carefully  avoided 
by  the  fuel  conservation  section. 
Mileage  to  Ton  Adopted 
The  final  standard  adopted  as  the 
one  least  subject  to  variables  and 
capable  of  being  applied  most  accu- 
rately and  readily  to  actual  perfor- 
mance is  the  mileage  to  the  ton 
of  fuel. 

The  standardization  curves  are 
based  on  E.  H.  P.  curves  made  from 
tests  on  the  tank  models  with   cor- 


rections made  for  average  weather, 
deep  sea,  and  average  bottom  con- 
dition; the  H.  P.  at  various  speeds 
and  drafts  having  been  determined, 
the  fuel  consumption  was  computed, 
using  a  variable  fuel  per  I.  H.  P. 
value,  depending  upon  the  percent- 
age of  auxiliary  load  to  main  en- 
gine power  and  the  varying  water 
rates  of  main  engine  at  different 
percentages  of  power  developed  with 
the  varying  evaporation  factor  based 
upon  percentage  of  the  boiler  power 
developed.  The  accompanying  curves 
show  the  standards  developed  for 
the  502  -  foot  passenger  vessels  of 
the  President  Polk  (ex  Granite 
State)   class. 

The   principal    characteristics    are 
as  follows: 

Length  bet.  perpendiculars 502'  0" 

Breadth  62'  0" 

Depth  42' 0" 


Loaded  draft  32'  3" 

Deadweight  tonnage   13,000 

Speed    (knots)    14.5 

Engines — Two    4-cylinder   triple    ex- 
pansion, 7000  H.  P. 

Propellers   ., 2 

Boilers,   Scotch  marine 6 

Heating  surface  (each),  sq.  ft.     2666 

Built  by New  York  Shipbuilding 

Corporation,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Average  Efficiency  92  Per  Cent 

These  curves  are  applicable  to  av- 
erage deep  sea  and  average  weather 
conditions,  so  with  extraordinarily 
smooth  seas  a  plus  correction  must 
be  applied,  while  with  very  heavy 
seas  a  minus  correction  is  used. 
The  curves  do  not  represent  the 
maximum  efficiencies  that  can  be 
produced  by  the  vessels  of  this 
class.  They  do,  however,  give  a 
possible  performance  standard  that 
all  of  the  vessels   can   attain   with- 
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out    extraordinary    modifications    in 
their  equipment. 

The  tabulated  actual  performances 
of  seven  of  these  vessels  for  a  num- 
ber of  voyages  show  how  these 
curves  can  be  used  to  determine  the 
efficiency  of  performance.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  average  efliciency 
for  these  vessels  is  92  per  cent, 
while  the  best  showing  is  105  per 
cent  and  the  poorest  performance 
is  80.6  per  cent.  This  variation  in 
efficiency  is  traceable  to  condition 
of  furnace  fittings,  condition  of 
steam  and  water  end  of  auxiliaries, 
condition  of  main  engine  piston  and 
cylinders,  methods  of  operation  and 
other  like  causes,  all  of  which  can 
and  will  be  corrected;  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  methods  employed  in 
making  these  corrections  can  be 
readily  checked  by  referring  the 
performance  to  the  standards  shown 
on  the  curves. 


Canadian  Liner  Equipped 
with  Todd  Burners 

DURING  October  and  November, 
Todd  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  of  Se- 
attle, thoroughly  overhauled 
and  reconditioned  the  port 
main  turbine  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific liner  Empress  of  Australia. 
This  vessel,  formerly  the  German 
liner  Tirpitz,  is  the  largest  trans- 
Pacific  passenger  vessel,  being  of  21,- 
498  tons  gross,  580.8  feet  in  length, 
75.2  feet  beam,  and  41.5  feet  draft. 
While  the  work  on  turbine  was  in 
progress,  Canadian  Pacific  engineers 
became  convinced  that  the  Todd  oil- 
burning  system  would  effect  a  re- 
duction in  fuel  oil  consumption  in 
the  steam  generating  plant  of  the 
Empress  of  Australia,  which  con- 
sists of  fourteen  Yarrow  water-tube 
boilers,  each  boiler  having  three 
furnaces. 

On  October  28  an  order  was  placed 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Company 
with  Todd  Dry  Docks  for  forty-two 
Todd  oil-burning  furnace  fronts  of 
the  air  control  register  type  with 
the  understanding  that  these  fronts 
were  to  be  completed  and  installed 
aboard  the  vessel  ready  for  a  full 
power  sea  trial  on  or  before  the 
morning  of  November  14.  These 
fronts  were  manufactured,  assem- 
bled, tried  out  and  installed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Canadian  Pacific  offi- 
cials with  an  ample  leeway  on  the 
time   limit. 

The  illustrations  herewith  give  a 


good  idea  of  the  type  of  front  used. 
Its  popularity  and  efficiency  are  well 
attested  by  the  record  of  installa- 
tions on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  recent 
months.  During  the  past  half  year 
Todd  oil-burning  systems  have  been 
installed  on  the  following  steamers: 
Victoria,  Dorothy  Alexander,  H.  F. 
Alexander,  Nanking,  Empress  of 
Australia,  Elaberto,  and  D.  G.  Sco- 
field,  a  total  of  206  fronts. 


Todd  oil   burning   fronts  as   installed   in   the 
Empress   of    Australia 
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The    Book    of    Buried    Treasure,    by 

Ralph  D.  Paine.  425  pages;  31 
illustrations;  bound  in  red  cloth 
with  gold  stampings ;  published  by 
The  Macmillan  Company;  12mo; 
price  $2.50. 

At  a  time  when  the  public  taste 
in  literature  is  supposed  to  be  suf- 
fering from  a  prolonged  debauch, 
it  is  highly  encouraging  to  discover 
that  Mr.  Paine's  book,  which  was 
first  issued  twelve  years  ago,  contin- 
ues its  popularity  with  suflScient 
vigor  to  warrant  a  reissue.  Here 
is  a  collection  of  true  accounts  of 
famed  lost  treasures,  told  in  a  sim- 
ple and  vivid  style  and  bearing  all 
the  marks  of  painstaking  scholar- 
ship and  research.  There  is  a  place 
for  this  book  in  every  library  that 
possesses  "Treasure  Island,"  to  which 
it  forms  an  admirable  supplement, 
though  it  is  fact  while  Stevenson's 
classic  is  fiction. 

Almost  one-fourth  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  Captain  Kidd.  At  first 
blush  this  may  appear  to  be  too  ex- 
tensive a  treatment,  but  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  name  of  Captain 
Kidd  is  synonymous  with  pirate  in 
the  minds  of  90  per  cent  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Paine's 
long  discussion  of  Kidd  is  quite  jus- 
tified, especially  when  he  proves  that 
Kidd  was  made  a  scapegoat.  Among 
other  chapter  topics  are  the  treas- 
ure galleon  of  the  Great  Armada 
and  the  plate  fleet  that  was  sunk  in 
Vigo  Bay  by  the  British,  taking  with 
it  to  the  bottom  bullion  worth  about 
3140,000,000,  little  of  which  has  been 
recovered.  There  is  more  than  one 
laugh  in  chapters  devoted  to  the  div- 
ing-rod and  to  a  directory  of  lost 
treasures.  The  latter  is  particularly 
commended  to  small  boys. 


Roads    of    Adventure,    by    Ralph    D. 
Paine.      452    pages;     42    illustra- 
tions;  bound   in   blue   cloth;    pub- 
lished  by    Houghton    Mifflin    Com- 
pany;  octavo;   $5. 
Here  is  another  book  by  Mr.  Paine, 
newly    issued    by    Houghton    Mifflin, 
of  which  many  complimentary  things 
may    be    said,    but   it   is    difficult   to 
review.      That    is    true    because    the 
book    is    autobiographical,    covering 
in  its  principal   aspects  a  period  of 
about    a    quarter-century,    in    which 
Mr.   Paine   followed   Stevenson's   ad- 
vice:   "Youth  is  the  time  to  go  flash- 
ing  from   one   end   of   the    world   to 
the  other",  and  in  so  doing  accumu- 
lated  more  experiences  than   fall  to 
the   lot   of  a   hundred   men   who   re- 
main at  home. 

Mr.  Paine's  career  seems  to  in- 
cline toward  the  sea.  After  devot- 
ing six  chapters  to  college  life  at 
Yale  he  plunges  into  the  days  that 


preceded  the  Spanish-American  War, 
which  as  a  struggle  was  not  of  the 
first  magnitude  but  did  afford  ad- 
venturous young  men  splendid  op- 
portunities for  adventure  without 
such  murderous  concomitants  as 
trenches  and  machine-gun  fire.  "A 
young  man  in  search  of  trouble" 
joined  a  filibustering  expedition  to 
Cuba,  taking  along  a  $2000  sword 
that  W.  R.  Hearst  wished  presented 
to  Gomez.  At  this  point  reviewing 
becomes  difficult;  in  fact,  within 
any  reasonable  compass,  impossible, 
for  Mr.  Paine  had  entirely  too  many 
adventures  for  a  young  man  recent- 
ly out  of  college.  He  served  as  a 
correspondent  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War;  went  to  China  to 
cover  the  Boxer  uprising;  and  saw 
a  good  bit  of  the  American  naval 
forces  in  European  waters  during 
the  World  War.  That  is  rather  a 
bald  compression  of  several  hundred 
pages  of  racing  narrative,  illumined 
by  flashes  (rather,  a  steady  glow) 
of  humor,  but  it  will  have  to  serve. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
Mr.  Paine's  latest  book  is  well  worth 
reading. 


The  Sailing  Ships  of  New  England, 

published  by  the  Marine  Research 
Society,  Salem,  Massachusetts;  oc- 
tavo, 430  pages,  bound  in  dark 
blue  buckram  and  printed  on  War- 
ren's paper  made  specially  for  this 
volume;  320  pictures  of  sailing 
ships  and  other  illustrations  Price 
$7.50  net.  Postpaid  in  United 
States. 

A  collection  of  312  pictures  of 
sailing  ships,  many  reproduced  for 
the  first  time,  including  a  frontis- 
piece in  four  colors.  The  introduc- 
tion by  John  Robinson,  curator  of  the 
marine  room,  Peabody  Museum,  Sa- 
lem, and  George  Francis  Dow,  cu- 
rator of  the  Society  for  the  Preser- 
vation of  New  England  Antiquities, 
supplies  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
New  England  shipping,  nautical  in- 
struments, the  early  navigation  of 
ships  and  biographical  accounts  of 
artists  who  painted  ship  pictures. 


The  Hydraulic  Principles  Governing 
River  and  Harbor  Construction,  by 

Colonel  Curtis  McD.  Townsend,  U. 
S.  A.,  retired.     Cloth;   189  pages; 
three    figures,    four    tables,    three 
appendices;      published     by     The 
Macmillan  Company;    octavo,  $2.60. 
Colonel  Townsend  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, of  the  Western  Society  of  En- 
gineers, of  the  St.  Louis  Society  of 
Engineers,   and  was  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the   Mississippi   River  Com- 
mission.    His   professional   standing 
is  such,  therefore,  as  to  lead  one  to 


expect  a  work  of  considerable  merit, 
and  this  anticipation  is  not  disap- 
pointed. But  the  book  is  not  only 
of  interest  to  engineers ;  it  also  pos- 
sesses the  excellence  of  being  couch- 
ed in  language  that  the  layman  can 
understand,  and  it  is,  on  that  ac- 
count, commended  both  to  the  lay 
and  professional  reader.  Its  great- 
est value  probably  is  to  students  of 
engineering. 


An  Instrument  of  the  Gods,  by  Lin- 
coln Colcord;  321  pages;  bound 
in  blue  with  gold  stampings;  pub- 
lished by  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$2. 

It  is  more  than  a  little  strange  to 
read,  in  a  book  bearing  the  name  of 
Mr.  Colcord  as  author,  such  lan- 
guage as  this:  "There  was  the  hand 
of  the  East,  held  out  in  alien  greet- 
ing; there  was  the  breath  of  ro- 
mance in  the  nostrils,  the  call  of 
love  in  the  heart,  the  smells,  the 
voices,  the  colors,  the  whisper  of 
adventure,  the  touch  of  magic  and 
mystery.  All  this,  in  the  old  days, 
was  meant  to  you  by  Anjer.  .  .  ." 

The  strangeness  lies  in  the  appar- 
ent fact  that  the  quotation  might  be 
from  Conrad's  "Youth".  The  key- 
note of  Mr.  Colcord's  book,  one  might 
say  hastily,  is  its  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  Conrad's  work;  but  the 
statement  would  be  no  more  than 
half  true,  for,  although  Mr.  Colcord 
evidently  has  sat  at  the  feet  of  the 
master,  he  is  not  an  imitator.  Per- 
haps the  nearer  approach  to  truth 
is  that  the  best  sea  literature  inev- 
itably presents  a  picture  of  man  op- 
posing his  strength  to  that  of  the 
sea  and,  when  near  land,  reveling 
in  the  contrast  it  presents  to  the 
water. 

This  book  of  nine  selected  stories 
is  so  far  removed  from  what  passes 
as  sea  fiction  today  that  it  is  to  be 
warmly  welcomed.  It  is  good,  very 
good.  Technically,  it  impresses  one 
as  being  generally  all  right,  as  it 
should  be  in  view  of  the  author's 
many  years  at  sea.  Here  and  there, 
however,  is  something  that  will 
arouse  antagonism;  for  example, 
the  statement  that  "the  rounds 
from  New  York  with  general  cargo 
to  San  Francisco,  from  San  Fran- 
cisco with  wheat  to  Liverpool,  thence 
home  in  ballast  .  .  .  had  called  into 
being  the  extreme  clipper  ship." 
That  trade  route  did  not  call  into 
being  the  Lightning,  James  Baines, 
Challenge,  Red  Jacket,  Flying  Cloud, 
Great  Republic.  Without  these  ves- 
sels, what  becomes  of  the  era  of 
extreme  clippers?  In  this  regard, 
Mr.  Colcord  is  a  good  twenty  years 
out  in  his  chronology. 
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CHARLES  F.  HOWELL,  Eastern  Contributing  Editor 


On  the  Atlantic 


War  Premium  Refund 

There  is  a  movement  under  way 
for  the  presentation  of  claims  upon 
the  German  government  for  a  re- 
fund of  w^ar  risk  premiums  paid  by 

nerican  assureds  on  shipments 
1  tde  prior  to  our  entering  the  war, 
namely,  from  August,  1914,  to  April, 
1917.  Policyholders  have  been  re- 
questing marine  insurance  compan- 
ies to  supply  them  with  statements 
si  wing  the  war  risk  premiums  they 
paid  during  that  period,  and  the  un- 
derwriters are  not  relishing  the  work 
involved  in  making  up  such  state- 
ments but  see  no  good  reason  for  de- 
clining the  request.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  parties  back  of  this 
campaign  for  enlisting  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  assureds  have  agreed  to 
base  their  charges  upon  a  contin- 
gent basis,  the  policyholders  feel 
that  they  have  everything  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose  by  turning  over 
the  desired  information. 

Objection  to  this  proceeding  is  be- 
ing made  by  a  number  of  underwrit- 
ers on  the  ground  that  it  may  pre- 
judice the  subrogation  rights  of  the 
insurance  companies  in  their  claims 
against  the  German  government  for 
the  value  of  vessels  and  property 
destroyed  by  the  Germans  during 
the  war.  Their  argument  is  that  if 
the  German  government  were  to  re- 
fund war  risk  premiums  and  the  as- 
sured were  subsequently  to  seek  re- 
covery for  property  destroyed  by  the 
Germans  the  German  government 
might  very  properly  insist  that  the 
assured  are  in  no  way  out  of  pocket, 
since  the  insurance  companies  have 
paid  the  losses  and  the  government 
has  refunded  the  premiums.  When, 
therefore,  the  insurance  companies 
came  to  present  their  claims  in  the 
name  of  the  assured  the  German 
government  might  reply  that  the  as- 
sured have  been  fully  reimbursed 
and  the  insurance  companies  are  en- 
titled to  no  reimbursement,  as  they 
have  received  premium  for  the  risk 
run.  Should  the  American  State  De- 
partment succeed  in  making  recov- 
ery for  the  destruction  of  vessels 
and  cargo  there  might  very  easily 
be  a  repetition  of  the  results  of  the 
celebrated  Alabama  aw^ard  and  the 
United  States  government  pocket  the 
proceeds. 

Coffee  Rates  Cut 

Underwriters  of  experience  are 
marvelling  at  the  disposition  shown 


by  certain  offices  to  reduce  the  rates 
on  coffee  from  the  interior  of  Co- 
lombia. In  view  of  the  disastrous 
results  of  covering  coffee  on  Magda- 
lena  River  boats,  those  who  have 
been  in  close  touch  with  this  busi- 
ness of  recent  years  are  wondering 
how  the  rate-cutters  expect  to  come 
out  of  their  rash  adventure  with 
whole  skins.  It  looks  like  the  all- 
too-prevalent  determination  to  get 
volume  on  the  books  regardless  of 
reason  or  profit.  There  has  been  no 
profit  to  underwriters  for  a  period 
of  years  in  writing  Magdalena  River 
coffee.  The  varying  stages  of  low 
water  in  the  river  and  the  poor  class 
of  boats  employed  in  transporting 
the  commodity  have  resulted  in  a 
continual  succession  of  claims  from 
strandings  and  congestion.  London 
is  charged  with  being  the  prime 
mover  in  the  new  rate-raid,  with 
more  than  one  apt  imitator  on  this 
side. 

Great  Lakes  Coverage  Extended 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  group 
of  Lake  underwriting  offices  at  New 
York  to  extend  the  coverage  of  Great 
Lake  shipments  beyond  the  close  of 
navigation,  which  falls  traditionally 
on  December  12.  Should  the  pre- 
vailing favorable  weather  conditions 
continue  Lake  business  may  be  writ- 
ten right  up  to  Christmas.  The  need 
for  such  an  arrangement  is  mani- 
fest, considering  the  very  unusually 
large  grain  crop  that  presses  for 
transportation  from  the  Northwest 
and  the  extreme  desirability  of  car- 
rying coal  in  return  voyages  from 
the  lower  ports.  It  is  estimated  that 
even  though  the  date  for  the  close 
of  Lake  navigation  be  thus  substan- 
tially advanced  there  will  still  re- 
main enough  grain  in  upper  port  ele- 
vators to  be  brought  down  next 
spring  to  more  than  equal  the  en- 
tire grain  transportation  business 
of   1922. 

Voyage  Abandonment  Problem 

Liability  on  forwarded  cargo  is 
occupying  the  attention  of  under- 
writers, in  connection  with  a  recent 
striking  and  puzzling  instance  of 
voyage  abandonment.  The  steamer 
Willkeno  sailed  from  Salonica  for 
New  York  June  15,  but  while  stop- 
ping at  Naples  for  supplies  and  car- 
go she  was  libeled  for  supply  bills 
and  evasion  of  customs.  Thereupon 
the  owners  abandoned  all  efforts  to 
forward  the  goods  to  their  destina- 


tion. Owners  in  this  country  then 
appealed  to  our  State  Department 
for  aid  in  obtaining  their  merchan- 
dise and,  as  the  result  of  consequent 
action,  the  goods  came  on  to  New 
York  by  the  steamer  Mathilde  Pierce. 

Underwriters  seriously  question 
their  liability  in  such  a  case  of  de- 
liberate abandonment  of  voyage. 
The  underwriters'  risk  is  immedi- 
ately terminated  if  a  voyage  is  aban- 
doned for  any  cause  other  than  an 
insured  peril,  and  in  event  of  a  loss 
occurring  subsequent  to  such  aban- 
donment it  must  be  borne  by  the 
vessel's  owner.  Should  it  prove  im- 
possible to  recover  from  him,  then 
the  loss  falls  upon  the  owner  of  the 
cargo  on  the  ground  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  make  selection  of  a  respon- 
sible carrier.  It  is  insisted  that 
when  a  principal  fails  to  use  due 
care  in  the  selection  of  his  agent 
the  consequences  should  properly 
fall  upon  such  principal  and  not 
upon  a  third  party  who  merely  un- 
dertook to  protect  him  from  policy 
perils  during  the  described  voyage. 
There  was  no  agreement  on  the  part 
of  the  underwriter  to  cover  the  ship- 
ment while  exposed  to  increased  per- 
ils such  as  would  naturally  be  in- 
volved in  the  abandonment  of  all  in- 
terest in  the  goods  by  their  custod- 
ian, the  carrier. 

Such  an  abandonment  as  this  can- 
not be  construed  as  a  deviation  in 
the  meaning  of  the  deviation  clause, 
as  a  deviation  is  merely  the  tempo- 
rary turning  aside  from  the  cu.stom- 
ary  manner  of  pursuing  the  insured 
voyage  with  the  intention  of  ulti- 
mately completing  the  voyage  and 
with  no  contemplation  of  its  aban- 
donment. There  is  no  clause  in  the 
contract  of  affreightment  that  would 
grant  such  a  right  to  the  carrier. 
The  "all  liberties  as  per  contract  of 
affreightment"  clause  would  similar- 
ly fail  to  provide  protection.  How- 
ever, by  special  agreement  there 
could  readily  be  arranged  an  exten- 
sion of  insurance  to  cover  the  goods 
to  destination,  but  this  would  be 
outside  of  the   policy  contract. 

Clauses  Fix  Exchange  Rates 

By  a  recent  decision  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  of  Maryland, 
in  the  case  of  McLanahan  et  al.  v. 
Marine  Insurance  Company,  283  Fed. 
Rep.  240,  it  is  established  that  words 
interlined  in  existing  forms  must 
have  full  effect,  even  though  this 
necessitates  a  refection  of  uncancel- 
ed provisions  of  the  original  draft, 
and  this  applies  to  fluctuating  rates 
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of  exchange  if  a  definite  settling 
rate  has  been  written  in.  In  the  ac- 
tion here  referred  to,  policies  had 
been  issued  by  several  British  in- 
surance companies  on  an  American 
vessel  on  forms  in  which  a  loss  was 
made  payable  in  pounds  sterling, 
but  this  was  at  a  time  when  the  rate 
of  exchange  betw^een  British  and 
American  money  was  fluctuating.  In 
this  particular  policy  a  clause  had 
been  introduced  providing  that  all 
claims  should  be  settled  at  $4.75  to 
the  pound,  and  at  that  rate  the  pre- 
miums had  been  paid.  It  was  held 
by  the  court  that  such  a  clause  must 
be  given  the  full  effect  intended,  and 
that  for  a  broker  on  the  loss  to  ac- 
cept a  lower  exchange  rate  was 
equivalent  to  receiving  less  than  the 
full  amount  of  the  proper  payment, 
which  is  something  that  exceeded 
his  legal  authority. 

Hague  Rules  Adopted 

Finally  revised  forms  of  what  has 
been  popularly  termed  Hague  Rules, 
but  what  is  now  authoritatively  de- 
scribed as  "contracts  of  carriage  by 
bills  of  lading,"  were  adopted  at  the 
recent  Diplomatic  Conference  at 
Brussels,  and  the  official  procticol, 
which  was  in  French,  has  been  re- 
ceived on  this  side  and  translated 
by  the  proper  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington. It  was  received  in  this  coun- 
try* about  the  first  of  the  present 
month.  The  final  form  of  the  agree- 
ment was  practically  that  of  the  In- 
ternational Law  Committee  as  amend- 
ed at  the  London  international  con- 
ference which  was  held  the  week 
prior  to  the  Brussels  meeting,  and 
that  document  varied  but  little  from 
the  draft  supplied  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Marine  Underwriters,  to 
which  allusion  was  made  in  these 
columns  at  the  time. 

The  chief  alterations,  as  agreed 
upon  at  Brussels,  affect  Rule  6  of 
Article  III  and  Rule  4  of  Article  IV. 
In  the  former  the  time  for  suit  is 
reduced  from  two  years  to  one  after 
delivery  of  goods  or  the  date  when 


the  goods  should  have  been  deliv- 
ered from  the  ship;  nor  shall  the 
limitations  prescribed  apply  if  the 
condition  of  the  goods  has  been  con- 
tradictorily agreed  upon  at  the  time 
of  receipt;  and  if  loss  or  damage 
of  goods  be  not  apparent  w^hen  de- 
livered from  the  vessel  three  days 
additional  are  granted  within  which 
to  file  notice  of  such  discovered  dam- 
age. Rule  4  of  Article  IV  has  to 
do  with  deviation  and  now  reads  as 
follows :  "Any  deviation  in  saving 
or  attempting  to  save  life  or  prop- 
erty at  sea  or  any  reasonable  devia- 
tion shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a 
breach  of  this  convention  or  of  the 
contract  of  carriage,  and  the  carrier 
shall  not  be  liable  for  any  loss  or 
damage  resulting  therefrom." 

It  now  remains  for  the  govern- 
ments represented  at  the  Brussels 
Diplomatic  Conference  (there  were 
twenty-four  of  them)  to  adopt  or 
reject  the  findings.  It  is  probable 
that  they  will,  as  a  rule,  accept 
them;  but  whether  they  do  or  not 
the  conference  has  concluded  a  fine 
bit  of  work  and  has  given  the  world 
a  basis  for  international  procedure 
as  regards  far  -  reaching  maritime 
problems. 

Chilean  Earthquake  Claims 

It  is  conceded  among  marine 
insurers  that  they  will  have  to  be 
prepared  to  accept  liability  for  the 
losses  that  may  develop  under  their 
policies  as  a  consequence  of  the  re- 
cent great  earthquake  in  Chile.  They 
recognize  that  they  will  have  to 
pay  for  any  damage  to  cargo  on 
board  vessels  as  a  result  of  the 
earthquake  or  tidal  wave  as  well 
for  damage  on  shore  caused  by  the 
tidal  wave.  Direct  shore  damage 
by  the  earthquake  is  more  question- 
able. 

The  following  clause,  or  one 
tantamount  to  it,  appears  in  many 
policies  as  expressly  written  in  by 
underwriters  on  request:  "It  is 
especially  agreed  that  when  by  its 
terms   this    policy   includes   the   risk 


while  on  railroad  and/or  dock, 
wharf,  quay  or  elsewhere  on  shore 
as  herein  specified,  this  company  is 
only  liable  for  loss  or  damage  by 
fire,  collision,  derailment  or  flood 
while  on  the  railroads,  and  by  fire 
or  flood  (meaning  the  rising  of  nav- 
igable waters)  alsewhere  on  shore." 
Thus  the  shore  risk  is  limited  by 
this  clause  to  specified  perils,  and 
damage  by  earthquake  would  appear 
to  be  eliminated;  but  the  rising  of 
navigable  waters  certainly  includes 
a  tidal  wave.  The  question  arises 
as  to  whether  the  underwriter  would 
be  liable  for  earthquake  damage  if 
the  policy  did  not  contain  a  limita- 
tion as  to  perils  covered  on  shore, 
or  assuming  that  the  clause  does 
not  contain  the  word  "only."  A  ma- 
rine policy  differs  from  a  fire  pol- 
icy in  that  it  contemplates  protec- 
tion against  the  elements,  by  which 
is  meant  the  operation  of  forces  of 
nature  in  an  unusually  severe  man- 
ner. This  is  commonly  expressed  in 
the  marine  contract  as  "acts  of 
God,"  and  is,  of  course,  applicable 
to  damage  done  at  sea  to  a  vessel 
or  its  cargo  by  an  earthquake.  Ex- 
tension of  the  policy  coverage  to 
goods  on  shore  as  a  result  of  perils 
of  the  sea  and  "all  other  perils, 
losses,"  etc.,  would  seem  to  deter- 
mine and  fix  upon  the  underwriter 
damage  on  shore  as  the  result  of  a;i 
earthquake. 

European  Appointments, 
A.  F.  I.  A. 

John  Ferguson,  marine  manager 
of  the  American  Foreign  Insurance 
Association  (an  organization  for  the 
furthering  of  a  worldwide  spread 
of  American  insurance  coverage), 
recently  returned  from  a  business 
trip  of  nearly  five  months  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  in  that  time  he  made  a 
large  number  of  important  agency 
appointments  for  the  association. 
His  major  appointees,  which  are 
enumerated  below,  will  in  turn  ap- 
point  sub-agents    at   all   of   the    im- 
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portant  ports  within  their  national 
jurisdiction,  which  insures  a  strong 
connection  for  this  ambitious  Amer- 
ican project  abroad. 

His  London  appointment  was  Wil- 
lis, Faber  &  Company,  a  leading 
office  among  the  brokers  and  under- 
writers of  the  United  Kingdom. 

At  Paris  he  appointed  Beraud 
Villars,  the  foremost  insurance  of- 
fice of  France.  Beraud  Villars  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Paris  Syndi- 
cate of  Underwriters,  which  cor- 
responds to  our  American  Institute 
of  Marine  Underwriters. 

In  Christiania  Mr.  Ferguson  chose 
as  direct  underwriting  agents  O. 
Wikborg  &  Sons,  whose  field  will 
include  the  whole  of  Scandinavia. 
0.  Wikborg  is  Norway's  most  em- 
inent underwriter.  He  was  the 
founder  of  "Vidar,"  the  oldest  and 
most  influential  hull  club  of  that 
country,  and  his  son  is  its  present 
general  manager.  He  was  also  the 
founder  of  the  Wikborg  Maritime 
Bureau.  The  importance  of  the  hull 
clubs  of  Norway  is  great.  All  Nor- 
wegian business,  with  little  excep- 
tion, is  first  submitted  to  these  clubs, 
and  after  they  have  taken  the  best 
of  it  the  balance  is  allowed  to  pass 
on  to  other  countries  for  accept- 
ance. 

The  Holland  selection  was  Mer- 
cier  &  Mathes,  the  leading  Amster- 
dam office. 

In  Belgium  Mr.  Ferguson  ap- 
pointed Van  den  Abeele  &  Hayden, 
who  rank  among  the  foremost  in- 
surance firms  of  Antwerp. 

This  excellent  work  of  Mr.  Fer- 
guson's has  met  with  enthusiastic 
endorsement  among  underwriters 
whose  experience  and  dealings  have 
been  of  a  nature  to  familiarize  them 
with  the  standing  of  these  several 
appointees. 

News  in  Eastern  Offices 

T.  K.  Hannum,  hull  underwriter 
for  Piatt,,  Fuller  &  Company  for 
the  last  two  years  and  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Insurance  Company 


of  North  America  for  five  years  be- 
fore that,  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
marine  department  of  the  latter. 

Word  comes  that  the  new  insur- 
ance law  of  Denmark  is  soon  to  be 
made  applicable  to  marine  com- 
panies, who  will  then  have  to  re- 
port their  operations  to  the  Ministry 
of  Commerce  of  that  country. 

C.  I.  Dijkhuis  succeeds  the  late 
H.  B.  H.  Tubessing  as  non-exclusive 
surveyor  of  the  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping   at  Amsterdam,   Holland. 

Hawley  T.  Chester,  of  the  New 
York  firm  of  Piatt,  Fuller  &  Com- 
pany, has  returned  home  from  a  four 
months'  business  trip  to  Europe  in 
the  course  of  which  he  visited  Eng- 
land, Spain,  France,  Italy  and  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  Continent. 

R.  C.  Elkin  has  been  made  non- 
exclusive surveyor  of  the  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping  at  St.  John, 
N.  B. 

At  the  recent  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Underwriters  of  New 
York  W.  G.  Stone  and  F.  A.  Fackrell 
were  elected  to  membership,  repre- 
senting the  New  Zealand,  and  Will- 
iam B.  Vanderhoof  and  William  J. 
Charmack  were  elected  additional 
representatives  of  the  Union  His- 
pano.  H.  H.  Reed  was  made  a  di- 
rector to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by 
the  resignation  of  Clayton  Piatt. 

Robert  H.  Jennings,  formerly  loss 
manager  for  William  H.  McGee  & 
Co.,  has  joined  the  loss  department 
of  the  New  York  marine  office  of 
the  Automobile  Insurance  Company 
of  Hartford. 

George  Brown,  exclusive  surveyor 
of  the  American  Bureau  of  Ship- 
ping at  Havre,  France,  has  been 
tran.sferred  to  Panama,  where  he 
will  represent  the  bureau  in  the 
same  capacity. 

Herbert  Appleton  and  Herbert 
Fuller  have  been  elected  honorary 
members  of  the  Board  of  Underwrit- 
ers of  New  York. 

Lawrence  R.  Beatty  and  Harry  J. 
Murray  are  the  president  and  secre- 


tary-treasurer respectively  of  the 
new  general  insurance  brokerage 
firm  of  Beatty  &  Company. 

Rate  cutting  is  the  dominant 
theme  among  New  York  marine  men. 
It  has  reached  an  extent  never  at- 
tained before  within  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  underwriter.  Volume  at 
any  price  is  the  slogan  of  the  two 
or  three  offices  most  frequently 
named  as  chief  offenders;  the  re- 
mainder are  principally  engaged  in 
defending  their  account  from  the 
raiders. 

C.  F.  H. 

New  Japanese  Bill 

The  Department  of  Communica- 
tions has  decided  to  introduce  into 
the  next  session  of  the  Diet  a  mar- 
iners' insurance  bill,  says  the  Japan 
Advertiser.  The  bill  was  drafted 
last  year,  but  it  was  not  completed 
during  the  last  session  of  the  Diet 
and  it  had  finished  at  that  time. 
Japan  lacks  an  insurance  law  for 
the  benefit  of  mariners,  all  such 
matters  being  taken  care  of  by  pri- 
vate companies. 

This  system  lacks  unity  and  there 
are  shipowners  who  make  no  pro- 
vision for  insurance.  This  has 
caused  the  Department  of  Communi- 
cations to  shelve  the  bill,  but  with 
the  recent  establishment  of  a  social 
board  all  business  concerning  labor- 
ers' insurance  was  transferred  from 
the  department  to  the  board.  The 
social  board  after  consulting  with 
the  department  authorities  has  de- 
cided to  present  the  bill  to  the  Diet 
at  the  next  session. 

San  Francisco  Change 

Rathbone,  Dana  &  Seeley,  Inc.,  a 
newly-organized  San  Francisco  firm, 
have  purchased  the  business  of 
Macondray  &  Company.  They  will 
represent  the  Federal  Insurance 
Company,  Marine  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Sea  Insurance  Company  and 
Century  Insurance  Company,  and 
will  write  fire,  marine  and  automo- 
bile. Their  offices  are  at  332  Pine 
street. 


SHIPPING  BRIEFS 


The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany has  acquired  the  9400  dead- 
weight ton  freighters  Santa  Rosa 
and  Santa  Barbara  of  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Company  for  its  intercoastal  ser- 
vice. These  vessels  bring  the  com- 
pany's fleet  to  six  freighters  and 
three  combination  vessels,  which 
afford  sailings  every  ten  days. 

First  sailing  dates  of  Shipping 
Board  combination  vessels  allocated 
to  Swayne  &  Hoji;  for  a  Pacific 
Coast-South  American  service  are 
announced  as  follows:  President 
Hayes,  from  Seattle  January  17; 
President   Harrison,   Seattle,    Febru- 


ary      25 ; 
April   8. 


Susquehanna,       Seattle, 


The  American  -  Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Company  announces  that  the 
steamships  Monticello  and  Mont- 
pelier  have  been  added  to  its  inter- 
coastal fleet. 


transport  Dix,  which  has  been  used 
largely  for  transporting  horses  and 
supplies.    She  was  built  in  1892. 


Norton,  Lilly  &  Company  an- 
nounce the  entrance  of  the  Argo- 
naut Steamship  line  into  the  inter- 
coastal trade  with  sailings  at  ap- 
proximately  two-week    intervals. 

The  Robert  Dollar  Company  has 
purchased  the   United   States   Army 


Open  rates  on  flour  and  lumber  in 
the  Pacific  Coast-West  South  Amer- 
ica trade  have  been  announced  by 
Grace  and  the  General  Steamship 
Corporation  due  to  rate-cutting  by 
the  Yamashita  Kisen  Kaisha. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Shipping 
Board  is  prepared  to  spend  $3,000,- 
000  in  equipping  some  of  its  vessels 
with  refrigerated  space,  especially 
tonnage  employed  in  the  New  York- 
South  American  trade. 


At  The  Marine  Show 


The  Charles  R.  McCormick  Com- 
pany will  assume  operation  of  five 
steamship  companies,  whose  disso- 
lution has  been  asked.  They  are: 
Wapama  Steamship  Company,  the 
Multnomah  Steamship  Company,  the 
Celilo  Steamship  Company,  the 
Wahkeena  Steamship  Company  and 
the  Willamette  Steamship  Company. 


The  Shipping  Board  has  sold  the 
tankers  Utacarbon  and  Cathwood, 
each  of  10,078  deadweight  tons,  to 
the  Union  Oil  Company  of  Califor- 
nia, and  the  freighter  Delrosa,  5125 
deadweight  tons,  to  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Company. 

Beginning  December  9  the  five 
Shipping  Board  combination  vessels 
operated  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Orient  bj'  the  Admiral-Ori- 
ental Line  were  placed  on  a  12-day 
instead  of  a  14-day  schedule.  The 
layover  in  Seattle  was  reduced  to 
permit  of  more  frequent  sailings. 


Above  is  a  photograph  of  the   exhibit   of  the   Speiry   Gyroscope    Company   at   the    American    Marine 
Exposition,   New  York,   and  below  is   shown   the    Griscom-Russell   Company's  exhibit 


A  hundred  per  cent  stock  divi- 
dend, by  which  it  increases  its  cap- 
ital from  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,000, 
has  been  declared  by  the  Matson 
Navigation  Company.  The  dividend 
rate  will  be  reduced  from  12  tq  6 
per  cent. 

In  a  seven-day  period  in  Decem- 
ber, the  Luckenbach  Line  loaded 
25,000  tons  of  cargo  into  four  ves- 
sels at  San  Francisco.  This  is  the 
largest  loading  in  the  company's  his- 
tory for  one  week.  The  Luckenbach 
Line  will  place  four  large  and  fast 
steamers  in  the  Pacific-Gulf  trade 
January  1,  replacing  small  vessels 
now  in  service.  There  will  be  fort- 
nightly   sailings. 

The  Oceanic  Steamship  Company, 
whose  six-month  contract  with  the 
Postoffice  Department  for  a  San 
Francisco-Sydney    mail    service    ex- 
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pired  January  1,  has  been  granted 
an  extension,  apparently  for  an  in- 
definite period,  at  $22,532  for  each 
monthly  sailing,  pending  final  exe- 
cution of  a  more  permanent  contract. 

The  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  after  a 
long  fight  with  the  Calcutta  confer- 
ence, has  been  admitted  to  member- 
ship and  will  make  its  rates  and 
sailings  conform  to  those  of  the 
other  lines. 

The  Garland  Steamship  Company 
will  enter  the  United  States  inter- 
coastal  trade  with  seven  freighters. 
The  J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco  will  be  the 
California  agents  of  the  new  service 


and  the  Charles  R.  McCormick  Com- 
pany will  represent  the  steamship 
line  in  Northwestern  ports.  The 
ports  of  call  on  the  Atlantic  are  to 
be  New  York,  Baltimore  and  Nor- 
folk, and  on  the  Pacific  San  Pedro, 
San  Francisco,  Portland  and  Seattle. 
The  Garland  Steamship  Company 
has  been  for  some  time  acquiring 
the  vessels  by  purchase  and  three 
of  them  are  now  serving  on  the  At- 
lantic-to-Pacific  run  under  charter 
to  other  lines.  The  vessels  are  the 
Norlena,  Carolinian,  William  Per- 
kins, James  B.  Duke,  George  Allen, 
Albert  Jeffress  and  William  Cam- 
pion. 


The  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Com- 


At  The  Marine  Show 


Above   is   the   exhibit   of  the  Todd    Shipyards    Corporation   and    the   White    Fuel    Oil    Engineering 
Corporation,   and   below   is   the  exhibit  of  the   Crandall    Engineering   Company 


pany  has  purchased  the  Army  trans- 
port Sherman  and  the  vessel  is  be- 
ing reconditioned  at  the  yards  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Company  at  a  probable  cost  of 
$250,000.  This  steamer  is  for  the 
Los  Angeles-Honolulu  run  and  will 
take  the  place  of  the  steamer  Presi- 
dent Harrison,  which  is  in  the  ser- 
vice temporarily.  There  will  be  ac- 
commodations for  178  first  cabin 
passengers  and  52  third  class  pas- 
sengers. The  steamer  will  also  be 
given  a  new  name. 

Every  winter  the  heavy  passenger 
travel  to  and  from  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands results  in  a  great  deal  of  con- 
gestion at  Honolulu,  and  to  remedy 
that  the  steamer  H.  F.  Alexander 
will  make  five  special  cruises  from 
San  Francisco  to  the  Lslands  the 
early  part  of  the  year.  The  first 
trip  will  be  January  4  by  way  of 
Los  Angeles  and  Hilo,  and  the  four 
following  sails  will  be  direct  from 
San  Francisco  to  Hilo  and  thence 
to   Honolulu. 

Struthers  &  Barry  have  eliminated 
the  ports  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
from  their  schedules.  The  steamers 
formerly  calling  at  Batavia,  Soera- 
baya  and  other  ports  of  Java  will 
sail  direct  from  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  to  Singapore. 

The  veteran  steamer  Nile  is.  now 
laid  up  at  Hongkong  awaiting  a  pur- 
chaser. The  China  Mail  Steamship 
Company  has  negotiated  at  various 
times  with  firms  interested  in  trade 
with  the  South  Sea  Islands,  but  ar- 
rangements were  not  made  and  the 
Nile  is  now  tied  up  at  the  Chinese 
port  and  the  officers  and  crew  have 
returned  to  the  United  States. 

The  tank  steamship  William  Rock- 
efeller, operated  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  made 
the  transit  of  the  Panama  Canal  on 
October  27  with  a  cargo  of  crude  oil 
reported  at  22,000  tons,  says  the 
Panama  Canal  Record.  The  vessel 
was  bound  from  Los  Angeles  to  New 
York.  This  is  the  largest  cargo  car- 
ried through  the  canal  on  any  ship 
to  date.  The  previous  record  was 
20,000  tons,  made  on  July  19,  1922, 
by  the  steamer  Marore,  carrying 
iron  ore.  The  William  Rockefeller 
is  555  feet  in  length  by  75  feet  3 
inches  beam,  of  14,055  gross  and 
8777  tons.  United  States  registry 
measurement,  and  10,313  net  tons, 
Panama  Canal  measurement.  The 
draft  of  the  ship  was  31  feet  6 
inches.  Tolls  for  the  transit  amount- 
ed to  $10,971.25,  equivalent  to  49.8 
cents  per  ton  of  cargo. 


AMERICAN  SHIPBUILDING 

A  Survey  of  Current  Activity,  Including  Work  in  Prospect,  Recent  Contracts,  Yard  Notes, 
Progress  of  Construction  and  Repairs  of  the  Month 


Current  Building 


The  American  Bureau  of  Ship- 
ping reports  that  26  seagoing  steel 
vessels  of  156,890  gross  tons  were 
under  construction  or  contract  in 
the  United  States  November  1.  Thir- 
teen of  55,820  were  building  on  the 
Atlantic,  3  of  28,500  on  the  Pacific 
and  10  of  72,570  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Of  the  grand  total,  12  of  88,970 
gross  tons  were  cargo-carriers ;  7 
of  30,200  tons  were  passenger  and 
cargo  vessels;  2  of  13,000  tons  were 
passenger  vessels;  there  were  4 
tankers  of  24,100  tons  and  1  cable 
ship  of  600  tons.  Only  one  diesel 
vessel,  a  1500-ton  tanker,  was  under 
construction,  but  since  the  compila- 
tion of  the  bureau's  tables  two 
diesel  freighters  have  been  ordered 
of  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany. 

Recent  Contracts 

American  Bridge  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, six  sand  barges,  undisclosed 
interests,  135  long  by  26  by  10; 
launchings  estimated  for  June,  1923. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Sparrows  Point  Plant,  Spar- 
rows Point,  Maryland,  passenger 
steamer,  Hudson  River  Day  Line, 
325  long  by  76  broad  over  guards 
by  13-8  deep;  triple-expansion  en- 
gine; four  boilers.  Carfloat,  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad. 

Federal  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Kearny,  New  Jersey,  two  lake 
freighters,  undisclosed  interests,  250 
by  42-9  by  14  loaded  draft,  2100 
deadweight,  powered  with  Mcintosh 
&  Seymour  diesels,  750   horsepower. 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Camden,  New  Jersey,  combina- 
tion steamer.  Red  D  Line,  305  long 
by  48  by  22;  speed  of  121/2  knots; 
2200  shaft  horsepower  turbines  with 
reduction  gear;  Scotch  boilers. 

The  Pusey  &  Jones  Company, 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  two  steel 
ferryboats,  Reading  Railroad,  single- 


deck  type;  200  overall.  These  ves- 
sels will  operate  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Camden. 

The  Charles  Ward  Engineering 
Works,  Charleston,  West  Virginia, 
100-foot  diesel  -  electric  towboat. 
United  States  Engineers,  Mobile. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Union  Plant,  San  Francisco, 
conversion  of  Barge  95,  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  California,  into 
motorship  by  installing  two  Pacific 
Werkspoor    engines,   $264,895. 

Yarrows,  Ltd-,  Victoria,  B.  C,  fer- 
ryboat, Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
170  by  43  by  11,  twin-screw,  diesel- 
engined,  speed  of  14  knots. 

Union  Construction  Company,  Oak- 
land .California,  conversion  of 
steamship  Frank  Lynch,  owned  by 
Captain  W.  J.  Gray  and  Frank 
Lynch,  into  motorship  by  installing 
a  Pacific  Werkspoor  engine,  $65,974 
and  42  days. 

Keel-layings 

Bulk  freighter,  Pittsburgh  Steam- 
ship Company,  the  American  Ship- 
building Company,  September  18.  A 
sister,  same  owners,  November  8. 

Carfloat,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road, Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Harlan  Plant,  November 
18. 

Ferryboat,  City  of  New  York, 
Staten  Island  Shipbuilding  Company, 
October  30.  River  shaft  No.  1,  Hud- 
son River  vehicular  tunnel,  Staten 
Island  Shipbuilding  Company,  Octo- 
ber 7. 

Cable  and  passenger  steamer.  Com- 
mercial Pacific  Cable  Company,  Sun 
Shipbuilding  Company,  November  16. 

Steel  derrick  boat,  Kelly  Axe  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  The  Charles 
Ward  Engineering  Works,  Novem- 
ber 27. 

Launchings 

Fred  G.  Hartwell,  freighter,  H.  K. 
Oakes  Company,  American  Ship- 
building Company,  October  28. 


Windsor  II,  yacht,  G.  W.  Megeath, 
DeFoe  Boat  &  Motor  Works,  Novem- 
ber 22. 

Steel  drill  boat.  War  Department, 
Federal  Shipbuilding  Company,  No- 
vember  23. 

Frank  A.  Augsbury,  Lake  freight- 
er, George  Hall  Coal  Company  of 
Canada,  Eraser,  Brace,  Ltd.,  Octo- 
ber 21. 

Bird  S.  Coler,  ferryboat.  City  of 
New  York,  Kyle  &  Purdy,  Novem- 
ber 1. 

Youngstown,  ferryboat,  Erie  Rail- 
road, Staten  Island  Shipbuilding 
Company,  October  26.  River  shaft, 
Hudson  River  vehicular  tunnel,  De- 
cember 5. 

Three  grain  barges,  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  Sun  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, November  8,  15,  22. 

Chilore,  ore  and  coal  carrier. 
Ore  Steamship  Company,  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Union 
Plant,    November    28. 

Daisy  Gray,  steam  schooner.  Free- 
man Steamship  Company,  Peninsula 
Shipbuilding  Company,  November  15, 

Deliveries 

Fred  G.  Hartwell,  freighter,  H.  K. 
Oakes  Company,  the  American  Ship- 
building Company,  December  5. 

Zalophus,  motor  houseboat,  John 
Ringling,  Consolidated  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  October  14.  Motor 
cruiser,  Charles  Ringling,  Novem- 
ber  1. 

Priscilla  Dean,  wood  yacht,  K.  M. 
Devos,  DeFoe  Boat  &  Motor  Works, 
November  17. 

Steel  Traveler,  freighter,  U.  S. 
Steel  Products  Company,  Federal 
Shipbuilding   Company,    October   26. 

Carfloat,  Long  Island  Railroad, 
Federal  Shipbuilding  Company,  No- 
vember 24. 

James  MacNaughton,  freighter, 
Wilson  Transportation  Company, 
Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works,  No- 
vember 1. 


HONGKONG-WHAMPOA   ENGINE   WORK 

The    following    list    shows    engines  constructed  during   1922   by  the   Hongkong  &  Whampoa  Dock  Company, 
Hongkong: 

1922 — Engines  Constructed 


Type  of  Engines  Cylinders  and  Stroke 

Triple   expansion   27"-44"-73"x48" 

Triple  expansion   27"-44"-73"x48" 

Compound    10"-20"-xl2" 

Triple  expansion   12"-20"-33"x21" 

Triple   expansion   7  3/4"-12  l/4"-21  l/2"xl2' 

Triple   expansion   7  3/4"-12  l/4"-21  l/2"xl2" 


I.H.P. 
3100 
3100 
160 
500 
220 
220 


Name  of  Vessel  Builders  of  Vessel 

Planorbis    Hongkong  &  Whampoa  Dock  Co.,  Ltd. 

Pleiodon    Hongkong  &  Whampoa  Dock  Co.,  Ltd. 

Tai   Tsat  Hongkong  &  Whampoa  Dock  Co.,  Ltd. 

Krunkao    Hongkong  &  Whampoa  Dock  Co.,  Ltd. 

No.  5  Police  L'ch  Hongkong  &  Whampoa  Dock  Co.,  Ltd. 

No.  6  Police  L'ch  Hongkong  &  Whampoa  Dock  Co.,  Ltd. 


Total 7300 
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Bird  S.  Coler,  ferryboat,  City  of 
New  York,  Kyle  &  Purdy,  Decem- 
ber 1. 

Ohio,  diesel  yacht.  Cox  &  Stevens, 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Company,  November  15. 

State  of  Maryland,  combination 
steamer,  bay  or  sound  type,  Sea- 
board Bay  Line  Company,  the  Pus- 
sey  &  Jones  Company,  December  5. 

Gen'l  Frank  M.  Coxe,  river  steam- 
er. War  Department,  the  Charles 
Ward  Engineering  Works,  Decem- 
ber 1.  Gen'l  John  McE.  Hyde,  a  sis- 
ter, December  5.  Ste.  Genevieve, 
sidewheel  car  ferry,  Missouri-Illinois 
Railroad  Company,  December  1. 

Shasta,  ferryboat,  Jas.  Rolph  & 
Company,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Union  Plant,  Novem- 
ber 18. 

Yard  Notes 

The  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company 
successfully  bid  for  the  work  of 
alterations  on  the  Associated  Oil 
Company's  tanker  Kewanee  for  $18,- 
900.  Next  was  the  Hanlon  Ship- 
building &  Drydock  Company  with  a 
bid  of  $19,534. 


The  American  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany has  reduced  its  preferred 
stock  from  $7,885,000  to  $784,600,  fol- 
lowing authorization  given  at  a 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  in  New 
York  the  middle  of  November. 


The  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, San  Francisco,  was  award- 
ed a  contract  for  alteration  work  on 
the  United  States  Army  transport 
Logan  recently  purchased  by  Cap- 
tain E.  T.  Winston  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  The  work  will  consist  prin- 
cipally of  extension  of  passenger 
accommodations.  The  bid  was  for 
$16,989. 

•^4$  -Vf  -/I? 

The  Turpels  Marine  Railway  Com- 
pany is  the  name  of  a  new  ship  re- 
pair yard  being  established  at  Vic- 
toria, B.  C.  The  work  is  under  the 
management  of  S.  and  E.  Turpel  ana 
W.  G.  Neury,  who  are  planning  the 
contruction  of  marine  ways  with  a 
capacity  of  1000  tons  and  machine 
shops  and  equipment  for  ship  re- 
pairs and  building. 

The  Liberty  Shipyards  at  Ala- 
meda are  being  sold  by  the  Emerg- 
ency Fleet  Corporation  piecemeal. 
At  the  auction  held  November  14  a 
bid  of  $405,000  was  made  for  the 
entire  property,  but  this  was  con- 
sidered too  low.  The  site  of  the 
Liberty  Shipyards  was  acquired  by 
the  government  during  the  war  at  a 
cost  in  excess  of  $1,000,000. 


The  Peninsula  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany of  Portland  launched  the  lat- 
est of  its  wooden  steamers,  the 
Daisy  Gray,  November  15.  The  boat 
is  225  feet  long,  43.6  feet  beam  and 
15.6  feet  in  depth  of  hold.  She  will 
be  fitted  at  San  Francisco  with  a 
750-horsepower  triple-expansion  en- 
gine and  two  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
boilers,  and  is  expected  to  carry 
about  1,300,000  feet  of  lumber.  The 
vessel  was  built  for  the  Freeman 
Steamship  Company. 


The  Port  of  Portland  Commission 
has  plans  for  a  new  pilot  boat,  130 
by  27  by  8  draft,  to  be  engined  with 
a  Pacific  Werkspoor  diesel  of  200 
horsepower. 


Three     barges,     capacity,     300,000 
gallons,   162  by  36  by  10,   are  plan- 


ned by  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Company, 
11  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Among  important  repair  contracts 
are:  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Union  Plant,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Mexican  States  Line  steam- 
ship Guerrero,  $4„998  and  46  days; 
Moore  Shipbuilding  Company,  Pa- 
cific Mail  steamship  Newport,  dam- 
aged in  collision  with  steam  schoon- 
er Svea,  $17,000  and  25  days. 

Advices  from  Japan  say  that  the 
Mitsui  motorship  program  calls  for 
three  9000  deadweight  ton  vessels, 
the  engines  to  be  bought  in  Amer- 
ica. First  reports  were  that  two 
6500-ton  vessels  would  be  built.  The 
vessels  will  be  built  at  the  Mitsui 
yard.  It  is  reported  that  Kawasaki 
will  build  three  9700-ton  motorships, 
the  engines  to  be  built  in  England. 


Progress  of  Construction 


Pacific  Coast 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  LTD. 

UNION  PLANT 

Potrero  Works 

Purchasing  Agent:    0.  W,  Streett. 

Submarines  USN: 

S-36,  hull   141. 

S-37,  hull  142. 

S-38,  hull   143. 

S-39,  hull   144. 

S-40,  hull  145. 

S-41,  hull   146. 

Alameda  Works 

Chilore,  hull  5309,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
571-6  LOA;  550-1  LBP;  72  molded 
beam;  44  molded  depth;  32-4  loaded 
draft;  11 1/2  loaded  speed;  20,000  D 
WT;  Curtis  turbines  with  Falk  re- 
duction gears,  5000  SHP;  3  Scotch 
SE  boilers,  17-6x12,  each  4287  sq  ft; 
oil  burners;  keel  Aprl7/22;  launch- 
ed Nov28/22. 

Lebore,  hull  5310,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
sister  to  above. 

Shasta,  hull  5315,  ferryboat  Jas 
Rolph  &  Company;  230  LOA;  63-6 
beam  over  guards,  42  molded;  19-6 
molded  depth;  TE  eng,  1400  IHP; 
propeller  drive;  3  WT  boilers;  keel 
Feb20/22;  launch  Oct5/22;  deliver 
N0VI8/22. 

Yosemite,  hull  5316,  ferryboat  Jas 
Rolph  &  Companv;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Mayl2  22;  launch   Octl9/22. 

No  name,  hull  5317,  tank  barge 
Standard  Oil  Co  (Calif);  210  LBP; 
40  beam;  13-6  loaded  draft;  full 
diesel-electric  drive. 

HANLON   DRYDOCK   &   SHIP- 
BUILDING COMPANY,  OAK- 
LAND, CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  Barker. 


Dan  F.  Hanlon,  hull  89,  steam 
schr.  D.  J.  Hanlon;  2500  DWT;  1400 
IHP  engines;  2  B&W  boilers;  work 
suspended. 

LOS   ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 

DRYDOCK  CORPORATION, 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:     L.   R.   McFie. 

Hayward,  hull  37,  double  -  ended 
steel  ferryboat  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land Terminal  Railways;  225  LBP; 
42  molded  beam,  62-7  over  guards; 
11-6  loaded  draft;  13  loaded  speed; 
turbo-electric  eng,  1350  IHP;  2  B& 
W  WT  boilers,  5000  sq  ft  total  HS, 
225  WP,  65  superheat,  natural  draft, 
oil-burning;  keel  June28/22;  launch- 
ing date  not  set. 

San  Leandro,  hull  38,  double-ended 
steel  ferryboat  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land Terminal  Railways,  sister  to 
above;  keel  June28/22;  launching 
date  not  set. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Medusa,  repair  ship  for  govern- 
ment; 460  LBP;  70  beam;  about  19 
loaded  draft;  17-5  loaded  speed;  tur- 
bine eng,  7000  IHP;  2  WT  express 
type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp;  keel 
JaH2/20;  launch  and  deliver  dates 
not  set. 

Holland,  submarine  tender  for  gov- 
ernment; 460  LBP;  61  beam;  about 
20  loaded  draft;  16  K  loaded  speed; 
turbine  eng,  7000  IHP;  two  WT  ex- 
press type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp; 
keel  Aprll/21. 

NAVY   YARD,   MARE   ISLAND 

Montana,  battleship  USN;  660  LB 
P;  105  beam;  33  loaded  draft;  23 
loaded  speed;  42,200  disp;  turbo-elec- 
tric engs,  60,000  SHP;  12  Bu's  ex- 
press boilers,  74,040  sq  ft;  keel  Sept 
1/20;    to  be  scrapped. 
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TODD  DRYDOCK  &  CONSTRUC- 
TION CORP^  TACOMA 

Omaha,  hull  100,  scout  cruiser  US 
N;  555-6  LOA;  550  LBP;  extreme 
beam  55-4;  molded  beam  54-9;  depth 
molded  26;  mean  loaded  draft  13-6; 
disp  7100  tons;  Westinghouse  Par- 
sons turbines  and  reduction  gear, 
105,000  IHP;  designated  speed  34; 
12  Yarrows  WT  boilers;  keel  Dec6/ 
18;  launch  Decl4/20. 

Milwaukee,  hull  106,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Decl3/18; 
launch  Mar24/21. 

Cincinnati,  hull  107,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mayl5' 
20;   launch  May23/21. 

Alaska,  hull  36,  combn  str,  Alaska 
Steamship  Co;  350  LBP;  49  beam; 
20  loaded  draft;  15  loaded  speed; 
3000  DWT;  2  TE  engs,  5600  IHP;  6 
WT  boilers;  keel  Dec  1  /  22,  est; 
launch  April  15/23,  est;  deliver  June 
1/23,  est. 

UNION   CONSTRUCTION   COM- 
PANY, OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:    S.  G.  Plummer. 

No  name,  hull  24,  bay  barge.  Shell 
Co.  of  Calif.;  200  LBP;  38  beam; 
14  loaded  draft;  keel  Aug22/22. 

Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Two  carfloats.  Long  Island  R  R 
Co,  292x42x11-6;  under  construction 
at  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co,  Kearny, 
N.  J.;  launched  Nov  and  Dec/22. 

Ten  sand  barges,  undisclosed  in- 
terests; 135x27x10;  launchings  Dec 
/22  and  Jan/23,  est. 

Two  sand  barges,  Wilson  Sand  & 
Supply  Co,  Huntington,  W  Va,  135 
x27xlb;  launch  Jan/23,  est. 

Three  decked  barges,  Patton-Tully 
Transportation  Co,  Memphis,  160x34 
x7;  launchings  Jan/23,  est. 

Twentv  coal  barges,  American 
Steel  &'Wire  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  175 
X  26x11;    launch  1923,  est. 

Two  fuel  flats,  undisclosed  inter- 
ests; 90x18x4-6;  launch  Feb/23, 
est. 

Forty  coal  barges,  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.;  175  long  by  26x11;  launch 
1923,  est. 

Six  sand  barges,  undisclosed  in- 
terests; 135  long  by  26x10;  launch- 
ings June/23,  est. 

THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING 
CO.,  LORAIN,  OHIO 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  H.  Ger- 
hauser. 

Fred  G.  Hartwell,  hull  78L  bulk 
H.  K.  Oakes  Company;  596  LBP;  64 
beam;  21  loaded  draft;  12  mi  loaded 
speed;  13,000  DWT;  TE  engs,  2400 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  14x11.  185 
WP;  keel  Aug2/22;  launched  Oct28/ 
22;  delivered  Deco  22. 

No  name,  hull  782,  bulk  freighter 


Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co;  580  LBP; 
60  beam;  21  loaded  draft;  12  mi 
loaded  speed;  12,500  DWT;  TE  engs, 
2300  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  13-6x11, 
185  WP;  keel  Septl8/22;  launch  Dec 
30/22,  est;  deliver  Aprl/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  783,  bulk  freighter 
Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Nov8/22;  launch  Feb25/ 
23,  est;  deliver  Aprl/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  784,  bulk  freighter 
G  A  Tomlinson  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  JanlO/23,  est;  launch  Aprl/23, 
est;   deliver  Mayl5/23,   est. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS,  LTD., 
BATH,  MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:  John  L.  P. 
Burke. 

Light  vessel  106,  hull  87,  second- 
class  light  vessel  US  Dept  of  Com- 
merce, 109-6  LBP,  30  beam,  14-4 
loaded  draft,  9^2  speed;  comp  eng, 
400  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  10-6x11- 
5;  keel  Aprl2/22;  launch  Oct21/22; 
deliver  Dec/22,  est. 

Light  vessel  107,  hull  88,  sister  to 
above;    keel    Aprl4/22;    launch    Dec 

22,  est;  deliver  Feb/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  108,  hull  89,  sister  to 
above;    keel   May24/22;    launch    Feb 

23,  est;  deliver  Apr/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  109,  hull  90;  sister  to 
above;  keel  May  31/22;  launch  Apr 
23,  est;   deliver  May/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  110,  hull  91,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Oct25  22;  launch  June/ 
23,  est;    deliver  July/23,  est. 


BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  FORE  RIVER  PLANT, 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Lexington,  hull  1300,  airplane-car- 
rier USN. 

Raleigh,  hull  1382.  scout  cruiser 
USN;   launch  Oct25/22. 

Detroit,  hull  1383,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  launch  June29/22. 

Massachusetts,  hull  1400,  battle- 
ship USN;    to  be  scrapped. 

S-29,  hull  1320,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-42,  hull  1389,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-43,  hull  1390,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-44,  hull  1391,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-45,  hull  1392,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-46,  hull  1393,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-47,  hull  1394,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  HARLAN  PLANT, 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Goodwill,  hull  3478,  yacht  Keith 
Spalding;  150  LBP;  30  beam;  15-3 
deep;  360  DWT;  two  6  cyl  180  HP 
Nelseco  diesel  engs;  launched  Oct 
21/22. 

Hull  3479,  carfloat  Bush  Terminal ; 
keel  Septl8/22. 

Hull  3480,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  3481,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  3482.  carfloat  B.  &  O.  R.  R.; 
keel   Novl8/22. 


BETHLEHEM  SHIPBLDG.  CORP., 

SPARROWS  POINT  PLANT, 

SPARROWS  POINT,  MD. 

No  name,  hull  4214,  freighter 
Eastern  Steamship  Company;  233-6 
LBP;  40  beam;  15-6  loaded  draft; 
11  loaded  speed;  1340  DWT;  rec 
engs,  1300  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers, 
13-9x11;  keel  Aug29/22. 

No  name,  hull  4215,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Aug29/22. 

No  name,  hull  4216,  carfloat,  B.  & 
0.  R.  R. 

No  name,  hull  4217,  passenger  ves- 
sel Hudson  River  Day  Line;  325  LB 
P;  76  beam  over  guards;  13-8  deep; 
1  TE  eng,  inclined,  3500  HP;  2  sin- 
gle and  2  double  ended  boilers. 

COLLINGWOOD  SHIPBUILDING 

CO.,  LTD.,  COLLINGWOOD, 

ONTARIO 

Hull  72,  canal  -  sized  freighter; 
252  LBP;  43  beam;  14  loaded  draft; 
91 2  loaded  speed;  2500  DWT;  TE 
surface  -  condensing  eng,  750  IHP; 
1  Scotch  boiler,  14x10-9  HFD;  keel 
N0VI5/22,  est. 

CONSOLIDATED    SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  MORRIS 

HEIGHTS,  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Bruce  Scrim- 
geour. 

Zalophus,  steel  motor  houseboat 
for  John  Ringling;  125  LOA;  21 
beam;  4  draft;  12  speed;  two  6-cyI 
180  HP  Nelseco  diesel  engs;  keel 
Mar22/22;  launch  June24/22;  deliv- 
ered Octl4/22. 

Steel  motor  cruiser  for  Charles 
Ringling;  120  LOA;  20  beam;  4 
draft;  2  Speedway  6-cyl  engs,  165 
HP  each;  keel  June  30/22;  delivered 
Novl/22. 

WILLIAM   CRAMP   &   SONS    SHIP 

&  ENGINE  BUILDING  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA 

Purchasing  Agent:    Ed.  C.  Geehr. 

Richmond,  hull  448,  scout  cruiser 
U.  S.  N.;  keel  Febl6/20;  launch  Sept 
29/21;  95.9  per  cent  comp  Decl/22. 

Concord,  hull  449,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Mar29/20;  launch  Dec 
15/21;   92.1  per  cent  comp  Decl/22. 

Trenton,  hull  501,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Augl8/20;  60.7  per  cent 
comp  Decl/22. 

Marblehead,  hull  502,  scout  cruis- 
er USN;  keel  Aug4/20;49.4  per  cent 
comp   Decl/22. 

Memphis,  hull  503,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Octl4/20;  45  per  cent 
comp  Decl/22. 

General  reconditioning,  due  to  fire 
damage,  of  tanker  Alameda,  10,000 
DWT. 

DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS 
BAY  CITY,  MICH. 

Windsor  II,  hull  60,  yacht  G.  W.. 
Megeath;  98  LBP;  15  beam;  6  draft; 
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14  speed;  Standard  gas  eng;  keel 
June28/22;  launched  Nov22/22, 

No  name,  hull  61,  yacht  builder's 
account;  sister  to  above;  keel  June 
28/22;  launch  DeclO/22,  est. 

Priscilla  Dean,  hull  63,  wood  yacht 
K.  M.  Devos;  65  LBP;  12^/2  beam;  4 
draft;  22  speed;  gas  eng;  keel  Mar 
10/22;  launch  Oct25/22;  delivered 
Novl7/22,  est. 

FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
KEARNY,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.L.Hastings. 

Steel  Traveler,  hull  68,  freighter 
U.  S,  Steel  Products  Co.;  425  LBP; 
56  beam;  27  loaded  draft;  lV/>  load- 
ed speed;  10,025  DWT;  Parsons  tur- 
bines, 3100  SHP;  3  Scotch  boilers, 
15-3x11-33,4;  keel  Marl6/22;  launch 
Oct7/22;  delivered  Oct26/22. 

No  name,  hull  71,  steel  drill  boat 
War  Department,  sub-contract  from 
Dravo  Contracting  Company;  157 
LBP;  52  beam;  12-9  deep;  keel  May 
22/22;  launched  Nov23/22. 

Alleghany,  hull  72,  coastwise  psgr 
and  frt  Merchants  &  Miners  Trans- 
portation Co;  350  LBP;  52  beam;  19 
loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed;  TE 
engs,  2700  IHP;  4  SE  Scotch  boilers, 
14-3x11;  keel  July  5/ 22;  launch 
Dec/23,  est. 

Berkshire,  hull  73,  coastwise  psgr 
and  frt  Merchants  &  Miners  Trans- 
portation Co ;  sister  to  above ;  keel 
July24/22;  launch  Jan/23,  est;  de- 
liver Febl5/23,  est. 

Hull  74,  steel  car  float.  Long  Is- 
land Railroad,  292  long;  43-8  beam; 
11-6  deep;  keel  July26/22;  delivered 
Nov24/22. 

Hull  75,  steel  car  float.  Long  Is- 
land Railroad;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Aug5/22;  deliver  Dec/22,   est. 

No  name,  hull  76,  Lake  freighter, 
undisclosed  interests;  250  LBP;  42-9 
beam;  14  loaded  draft;  2100  DWT; 
Mcintosh  &  Seymour  diesel  eng,  750 
HP. 

No  name,  hull  77,  sister  to  above. 

ERASER,  BRACE,  LIMITED, 
THREE  RIVERS,  QUEBEC 

Frank  A.  Augsbury,  hull  19,  Lake 
freighter  George  Hall  Coal  Co.  of 
Canada;  250  LBP;  43  beam;  16-6 
loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed;  3270 
short  tons  DWT;  TE  eng,  1400  IHP, 
19x32x56-36  stroke;  2  Scotch  marine 
boilers,  14-7x10-8,  coal  burning; 
launched  Oct21/22. 

No  name,  hull  17,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Mar/22. 

No  name,  hull  20,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Apr/22. 

GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING 

WORKS,  RIVER  ROUGE, 

MICHIGAN 

Purchasing  Agent :     A.  Q.  Kretlow. 

James  MacNaughton,  hull  242,  bulk 
frt  Wilson  Tran  Co,  Cleveland;  580 
LBP;  60  beam;  20  loaded  draft;  111/2 
miles  loaded  speed;  11,800  gross,  TE 
engs,  1880  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers, 
13-6;  keel  May3/22;  launch  Sept23/ 
22;  delivery  Novl/22. 


No  name,  hull  243,  automobile  and 
passenger  ferry,  Walkerville  &  De- 
troit I'erry  Co.;  128  LBP;  beam, 
hull,  45,  guards,  53;  12  loaded  draft; 
11  loaded  speed;  F&A  comp  eng, 
20x40-28;  800  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers, 
11-6x10-6;   deliver  Apr/23,  est. 

HOWARD  SHIPYARDS  &  DOCK 
CO.,  JEFFERSONVILLE,  IND. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Jas.  E.  Howard. 

No  name,  hull  1560,  Mississippi 
River  packet.  Eagle  Packet  Co.,  St. 
Louis;  210  LBP;  38  beam;  6-6  deep; 
engines  and  boilers  to  be  installed 
by  owners. 

JOHNSON  IRON  WORKS,  D.  D.  & 
S.  B.  CO.,  NEW  ORLEANS 

Hull  163,  steel  oil  barge,  US  Engrs, 
Mobile;  87  LBP;  28-4  beam;  7  loaded 
draft. 

Hull  164,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  165,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  166,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  167,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  168,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  169,  steel  oil  barge,  Sou  Pa- 
per Mills;  144  LBP;  32  beam;  8-6 
loaded  draft. 

Hull  170,  steel  barge,  Jno  A  Hunt 
Co;  48  LBP;  12  beam;  3-6  loaded 
draft. 

Hull  171,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  172,  quarter  boat,  US  Engrs, 
Nashville;  60  LBP;  22  beam;  4  load- 
ed draft. 

Hull  173,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  174,  fireboat,  City  of  New  Or- 
leans; 138  LBP;  29  beam;  15-6  load- 
ed draft;    comp  eng,  2  WT  boilers. 

Upatoi,  hull  175,  dredge,  US  Engrs, 
Montgomery;  100  LBP;  34  beam;  6-8 
loaded  draft. 

KYLE   &   PURDY,    INC.,    CITY 
ISLAND,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Purchasing  Agent:    T.  A.  Kyle. 

Bird  S.  Coler,  hull  154,  steel  ferry- 
boat dept  of  plants  and  structures, 
City  of  New  York;  90  LBP;  30  beam; 
6-8  loaded  draft;  10  miles  loaded 
speed;  100  DWT-  comb  eng,  200  I 
HP;  Roberts  tube  boilers;  keel  June 
10  21;  launched  Novl/22;  delivered 
Decl  22. 

NAVY   YARD,   BOSTON 

Whitney,  destroyer  tender  No.  4 
USN;  460  LBP;  60-10y8  molded 
beam;  2I-OV2  normal  draft;  16 
loaded  speed;  10,600  normal  disp; 
geared  Parsons  turbs,  7000  SHP;  2 
WT  exp  boilers;  keel  Apr  23/ 21; 
launching   indefinite. 

NAVY  YARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Dobbin,  hull  7,  destroyer  tender 
USN;  460  LBP;  60-10  beam;  21  load- 
ed draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
tons  disp;  Parsons  geared  turb  sin- 
gle screw  engs,  7000  SHP;  2  WT 
boilers;  keel  Dec23/19;  launch  May 
5/21 ;  deliver  date  not  determined. 

Constitution,  hull  8,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30-1 11/2 
loaded  draft;  33V2  loaded  speed;  43,- 
500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000SHP; 


16   WT   boilers;   keel   Sept25/20;    to 
be  scrapped. 

United  States,  hull  9,  battle  cruis- 
er USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30- 
liy2  loaded  draft;  33^2  loaded  speed; 
43,500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000 
SHP;  16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/ 
20;  to  be  scrapped. 


NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING 

&  DRYDOCK  COMPANY, 

NEWPORT  NEWS 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Plum- 
mer,  233  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

West  Virginia,  hull  211,  battleship 
USN;  600  LBP;  97-31/2  beam;  30-6 
mean  draft;  32,600  normal  disp;  21 
speed;  GE  turbo-elec  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  oil,  41,768 
sq  ft  plus  4168  superheat;  keel  Apr 
12/20;    launch   Novl9/21. 

Constellation,  hull  215,  battle- 
cruiser  USN;  850  LBP;  lOl-S^A 
beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,500  normal 
disp;  33l^  speed,  est;  Westinghouse 
turbo-elec  drive,  180,000  SHP;  16 
WT  boilers,  oil,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Aug  18/20; 
construction  suspended. 

Ranger,  hull  215,  battle-cruiser  U 
SN;  sister  to  above;  keel  June23/21; 
construction  suspended. 

Iowa,  hull  258,  battleship  USN; 
660  LBP;  105  beam;  33  mean  draft; 
43,200  normal  disp;  23  speed;  GE 
turbo-elec  drive,  60,000  SHP;  12 
White-Forster  WT  boilers,  oil,  82,- 
800  sq  ft  plus  8940  superheat;  keel 
Mayl7/20;  construction  suspended. 

Ohio,  hull  265,  diesel  yacht  Cox  & 
Stevens;  172  LOA;  26  beam;  15-6 
deep;  keel  Augl/22;  launch  Septl6 
/22;    delivered   Novl5/22. 

No  name,  hull  266,  combination 
str.  Ocean  Steamship  Company  of 
Savannah;  382  LBP;  52  beam;  18-6 
loaded  draft;  12 '2  loaded  speed; 
3500  DWT;  TE  engs,  2900  IHP;  4 
Scotch  boilers,  14-9x11-6. 

No  name,  hull  267,  sister  to  above. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  L.  G.  Buck- 
waiter. 

Eurana,  hull  264,  bulk  oil  stock; 
419-3  LBP;  56-3  beam;  25-9^/4  load- 
ed draft;  10%  loaded  speed;  9870 
DWT;  3  cyl  TE  engs,  3000  SHP;  3 
SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10x11-4;  keel 
Janl7/21;   launch   Julyl6/21. 

No  name,  hull  265,  bulk  oil  stock; 
sister  to  above. 

Saratoga,  hull  199,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  874  LOA;  850  LBP;  105-51/4 
extreme  beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,- 
500  normal  disp;  33i4  loaded  speed; 
GE  turbo-electric  drive;  180,000  SH 
P;  16  WT  boilers,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Sept25/20. 

Colorado,  hull  200,  battleship  US 
N;  624  LOA;  600  LBP;  97-31/2  beam 
waterline;  30-6  mean  draft;  32,600 
normal  disp;  21  loaded  speed;  West- 
inghouse turbo-electric  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  41,678  sq 
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ft  plus  4169  superheat;  keel  Mar29/ 
19;  launch  Mar22/21. 

Washington,  hull  201,  battleship 
USN,  sister  to  above;  keel  JuneSO/ 
19;  launch  Septl/21;  to  be  scrapped. 

Hull  272,  barge  Rockland  &  Rock- 
port  Lime  Corporation ;  length  196- 
10;  keel  Aug3/22. 

Hull  273,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Aug8/22. 

Hull  274,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Septll/22. 

Hull  275,  car  float  Brooklyn  East- 
ern District  Terminal;  340  feet 
long;  keel  Octl9/22. 

Hull  276,  carfloat  Brooklyn  East- 
ern District  Terminal;  340  feet  long; 
keel  not  laid. 

Hull  277,  sister  to  above,  keel  not 
laid. 

No  name,  hull  278,  combn  str  Red 
D  Line;  305  long  by  48  by  22;  121/2 
speed;  2200  SHP;  turbines  with  re- 
duction gear;  Scotch  boilers. 

THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  COMPANY, 
WILMINGTON,   DELAWARE 

Vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager:   W.  G.  Coxe. 

State  of  Maryland,  hull  1021,  comb 
str,  bay  or  sound  type.  Seaboard  Bay 
Line  Co;  320  LBP;  42-6  beam  on  10' 
WL,  58  over  guards;  14-6  mean 
draft;  18  miles  speed;  about  800 
DWT;  4-cyl  TE  engs,  3000  IHP;  4 
Scotch  boilers,  13-3x11-6;  keel  Mar 
7/22;  launch  July25/22;  delivered 
Dec5/22. 

State  of  Virginia,  hull  1020,  comb 
str,  bay  or  sound  type.  Seaboard  Bay 
Line  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mar 
1/22;  launch  Sept6/22;  deliver  Dec 
28/22    est. 

No 'name,  hull  1024,  steel  screw 
day  passenger  steamer  Wilmington 
Steamboat  Co.  (Wilson  Line);  219 
LBP  over  guards;  59  beam  at  deck; 
13-9  molded  depth;  18  miles  speed; 
4-cyl  TE  engs,  2  B&W  WT  boilers; 
keel  Oct25/22. 

No  name,  hull  1025,  steel  screw 
day  passenger  steamer  Wilmington 
Steamboat  Co.  (Wilson  Line) ;  sister 
to  above;  keel  Oct25/22. 

Floating  grain  elevator  with  steel 
deckhouse  and  steel  frame  tower 
Pennsylvania  RR,  Philadelphia;  100 
LOA;  30  molded  beam;  13  deep;  op- 
erating machinery  and  1  Scotch  boil- 
er 10x12-7' 2,  125  WP;  keel  Oct 
25/22;  launch  Nov8/22. 

Steel  ferryboat  Reading  R  R;  sin- 
gle-deck type;  200  overall. 

Sister  to  above. 

STATEN    ISLAND   SHIPBUILDING 

COMPANY,  STATEN  ISLAND, 
NEW  YORK 

Purchasing  Agent:   R.  C.  Miller. 

Youngstown,  hull  740,  ferryboat 
Erie  R  R  Co;  206  LBP;  44-1  beam; 
17-4  loaded  draft;  1538  gross  tons; 
rec  engs,  1200  IHP;  2  Scotch  boil- 
ers 12-9  by  12-9;  keel  May  12/22; 
launched  Oct26/22. 

No  name,  hull  741,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  215  LBP;  45  beam; 
18    loaded    draft;    elec    drive,    1900 


IHP;  4  B&W  WT  boilers,  8000  sq 
ft  HS;  keel  Augl9/22. 

No  name,  hull  742,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Augl9/22. 

No  name,  hull  743,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Oct30/22. 

Hull  744,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft.  New  York  side ; 
keel  Aug26/22;  launched  Dec5/22. 

Hull  745,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft  No.  1,  New  Jer- 
sey side;  keel  Oct7/22. 

Hull  746,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft  No.  2,  New  Jer- 
sey side. 

No  name,  hull  747,  freighter  Cats- 
kill  Evening  Line;  180  LBP;  30 
beam;  11-4  draft;  1076  gross. 


US  Engrs;  245  LBP;  46  beam;  19-6 
loaded  draft;  10 1/2  loaded  speed; 
2000  DWT;  diesel  -  electric  drive; 
keel  Dec2/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  59,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Dec9/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  60,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Decl6/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  61,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Dec23/22,  est. 

Munmotor,  Munson  SS  Co,  3000 
DWT;  conversion  from  reciprocating 
to  diesel  engines. 

TEBO  YACHT  BASIN   COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:   R.  C.  Smith. 

No  name,  hull  22,  steel  tugboat 
New  York  Central  R.  R. ;  108  LBP; 
25-6  beam;  12-9  loaded  draft;  about 
219  gross  tons;  vert  comp  eng,  20x 
40-26,  650  IHP;  1  Scotch  boiler,  14-3 


The    launching    of   the    Chilore,    Bethlehem,    Union    Plant 


SUN   SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY, 

CHESTER,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  W.  Scott. 

Haleakala,  passenger  vessel  Inter- 
Is.  Steam  Nav.  Co.,  Honolulu;  345 
long;  46  beam;  32  deep;  161/2  speed; 
4-cyl  TE  engs,  5000  IHP;  4  B&W 
WT  boilers ;  to  carry  434  passengers ; 
keel   May    16/22;    launch    Septl8/22. 

No  name,  hull  54,  grain  barge 
Pennsylvania  R  R;  150  LBP;  30 
beam;  14  loaded  draft;  keel  Oct 
2/22;  launched  Nov8/22. 

No  name,  hull  55,  sister  to  above; 
keel   Oct9/22;   launched   Novl5/22. 

No  name,  hull  56,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Octl6/22;  launched  Nov22/22. 

No  name,  hull  57,  passenger  and 
supply  str  Commercial  Pacific  Cable 
Co;  169-6  LBP;  30  beam;  14  loaded 
draft;  9V2  loaded  speed;  450  DWT; 
rec  eng,  850  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers, 
12x11;   keel  Novl6/22. 

No  name,   hull   58,   hopper  dredge 


xll-6;  keel  Aug  31/ 22;   deliver  Jan 
15/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  23,  steel  tugboat 
New  York  Central  R.  R.;  sister  .to 
above;  keel  Aug31/22;  deliver  Feb 
15/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  24,  steel  tugboat 
New  York  Central  R.  R.;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Aug31/22;  deliver  Mar 
15/23,  est. 

THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER- 
ING WORKS,  CHARLESTON, 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

Purchasing  Agent:    E.  T.  Jones. 

Gen'l  Frank  M.  Coxe,  hull  17,  riv- 
er str  War  Dept;  144  LBP;  28  beam; 
9  loaded  draft;  16  miles  loaded 
speed;  175  DWT;  TE  eng,  1050  I 
HP;  2  Ward  WT  boilers,  2094  sq  ft 
heating  surface;  keel  July  16/ 21; 
launch   Mar3/22;   delivered   Decl/22. 

Gen'l  John  McE.  Hyde,  hull  18, 
river  str  War  Dept;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Julyl8/21;  launch  Marll/22; 
Delivered  Dec5/22. 
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Ste.  Genevieve,  hull  20,  sidewheel 
car  ferry  Mo.-Ills.  R.  R.  Co.,  sub- 
sidiary of  St.  Joseph  Lead  Co;  285 
LBP;  54  beam;  5  loaded  draft;  820 
DWT;  simple  HP  non-condensing 
eng,  22  in  dia  by  8  ft  stroke,  200 
lbs  WP;  6  Miss  River  type  boilers, 
44  in  dia,  26  ft  long;  keel  June8/22; 
launch  Sept21/22;  delivered  Decl/22. 

Greenbrier,  hull  21,  U.  S.  Light- 
house tender;  164-6  long  by  32-6  by 
5;  two  non-condensing  HP  engs,  15- 
inch  diam  cylinder,  84-inch  stroke; 
3  Mississippi  River  type  boilers,  26 
ft  long,  coal-burning,  natural  draft. 

Hull  22,  steel  barge,  U.  S.  Engi- 
neers, Florence,  Ala.;  120  long  by 
36  by  7-6. 

Hull  23,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  24,  sternwheel  towboat,  Kelly 
Axe  Mfg.  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.; 
90  long  by  20  by  4;  one  Fairbanks- 
Morse  C-0  eng,  200  HP. 

Hull  25,  steel  derrick  boat,  Kelly 
Axe  Mfg.  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.; 
42  long  by  30  by  5;  barge  fitted  v^^ith 
No.  4  Brown  type  H,  steam  locomo- 
tive crane;  keel  Nov27/22. 

Hull  26,  steel  covered  barge,  Kelly 
Axe  Mfg.  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.; 
126  long  by  24  by  7. 

Hull  27,  steel  open  barge,  Kelly 
Axe  Mfg.  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.; 
126  long  by  24  by  7. 

Hull  28,  100-foot  diesel-electric 
towboat,  U.  S.  Engs.,  Mobile. 

Repair  Work 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING 

CORPN.,    UNION    PLANT, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Docking,  painting  and  miscellan- 
eous repairs:  C.  A.  Smith,  J.  A.  Tal- 
bot, Ibukisan  Maru,  Vinita,  Chas. 
Christenson,  Adm.  Goodrich,  Ham- 
bro,  President  Lincoln,  Oronite,  Oax- 
aca,  H.  M.  Storey,  K.  R.  Kingsbury. 
Propeller  repairs  and  renewals:  Ban- 
don,  Charlie  Watson,  Tahoe,  Admi- 
ral Dewey  (also  two  shafts  and  two 
bronze  water  ends),  R.  J.  Hanna, 
Sonoma,  C.  A.  Smith,  Lena  Lucken- 
bach,  Belridge.  Convert  vessel  to 
oil  burner:  Washington.  Tailshaft 
repairs  and  renewals:  Sonoma,  Wm. 
Donovan  (also  hull  repairs),  Nan- 
king, Admiral  Schley.  Engine,  boil- 
er and  hull  repairs:  Paul  Lucken- 
bach,  Montana,  Maui,  Lebec.  Make 
tracings  and  blueprints:  President 
Pierce,  President  Cleveland,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  39  hatch  covers:  Sin- 
aloa.  Hull  repairs:  Covena,  Provi- 
dencia  (also  miscellaneous  repairs), 
Everett,  Santa  Rita,  Standard,  Los 
Angeles,  Virginia  Olsen,  Phyllis, 
Forest  Dream.  Renew  52  feet  keel: 
Annie  Johnson.  Laved  up  at  wharf: 
Olympic.  Complete  work  on  con- 
tract: Mahukona.  Windlass  repairs: 
Cricket,  Jacob  Luckenbach,  Tahiti, 
Annette  Rolph.  Miscellaneous:  Wy- 
adda,  S.  C.  T.  Dodd,  S.  0.  Barge  No. 
95,  Standard  Arrow,  Cabrillo  (air 
pump  repairs),  J.  A.  Talbot,  Cow- 
anshannock  (extensive  repairs),  Ta- 
toosh,  Shasta,  San  Pablo,  La  Brea, 
Venetia  (two  furnace  fronts),  Flor- 
ence   Luckenbach,    Santa    Rita    (one 


yoke  for  locking  gear),  Lansing, 
Mexico,  Sinaloa,  Bondowoso,  J.  A. 
Moffett  (renew  bilge  pump),  Mazat- 
lan  (also  drydocking),  Lurline  (work 
on  rudder),  W.  S.  Miller  (two  10- 
inch  oil  tight  covers),  R.  J.  Hanna 
(one  5-inch  expansion  joint),  Trini- 
dad, Coalinga  (pipe  repairs),  Halco 
(rigging  repairs).  President  Wilson 
(also  furnish  and  install  check 
valve),  San  Lamberto  (copper  pipe 
repairs).  Captain  A.  F.  Lucas,  Har- 
old Dollar,  Andrea  F.  Luckenbach, 
Tamaroa  (  dynamo  repairs  ),  Ven- 
tura (400  condenser  ferrules).  City 
of  Reno,  President  Harrison,  Haida, 
Hawk,  Brush,  Virginian,  Princippio, 
Santa  Paula,  Thomas  (extensive  re- 
pairs), Arizonan  (two  feed  valves), 
Wilhelmina  (two  sets  ring  castings). 
West  Notus  (one  2-inch  flanged  re- 
ducer valve),  Yorba  Linda  (engine 
repairs),  San  Francisco,  Wm.  F.  Her- 
rin.  Chiton,  Hamer  (also  telemotor 
shaft),  Olinda,  Kewanee,  Prentiss, 
Paraiso,  Lancaster,  Seaward,  Rose 
City,  Dilworth,  West  Jena,  Algon- 
quin. 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING 
CORPN.,    UNION    PLANT, 
EAST  SAN  PEDRO,  CAL. 

Drydocking,  painting,  miscellane- 
ous repairs:  Trinidad,  Everett,  Prin- 
cippio, Santa  Rita  (hull  repairs),  Yt. 
Seaward  (hull  repairs),  Phyllis  (hull 
repairs).  Hull  repairs:  Los  Ange- 
les, Standard,  Virginia  Olson,  For- 
est Dream,  Hamar.  Engine,  boiler 
and  hull  repairs:  U.S.C.G.  Tamaroa 
(dynamo  repairs),  Lebec,  Yorba  Lin- 
da (only  engine  repairs).  Miscel- 
laneous repairs:  Chiton,  Covena 
(tank  repairs),  Coalinga  (miscellan- 
eous cargo  pipe  work),  Halco  (re- 
pairs to  rigging),  Lamberto  (copper 
pipe  repairs).  City  of  Reno,  Presi- 
dent Harrison,  Yt.  Haida. 

LOS   ANGELES   SHIPBUILDING   & 

DRYDOCK    CORPORATION, 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF. 

Machinery  repairs:  Robin  Gray, 
Lewis  Luckenbach,  Avalon,  Booby- 
alla,  Julia  Luckenbach,  City  of  Los 
Angeles  (also  deck  repairs).  Pip- 
ing repairs:  Felix  Taussig  (also 
boiler  repairs),  Paul  Luckenbach, 
Dredger  McMullen,  San  Joaquin, 
Steel  Scientist,  Yale.  Electrical  re- 
pairs: Montana.  Annual  overhaul: 
Harvard.  Boiler  repairs:  Lancas- 
ter (also  engine  repairs),  Jacob  Luck- 
enbach. Inspection  and  sundry  re- 
pairs: Casiana,  Yt.  Henrietta,  Yt. 
Invader. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND, 
WASHINGTON 

Turbine  repairs:  Empress  of  Aus- 
tralia. Voyage  repairs:  Nitro.  Mis- 
cellaneous repairs  incidental  to  op- 
eration as  district  craft:  Swallow, 
Sotoyomo,  Mahopac,  Tatnuck,  Iro- 
quois, Pawtucket.  Care  and  preser- 
vation (out  of  commission),  Battle- 
ship Oregon,  Arm.  Cruisers  Mis- 
soula, Charlotte.  Miscellaneous  re- 
pairs: Tennessee,  New  York,  Seattle 
(preparation    for    recommissioning). 


Omaha,    Gold    Star.      Annual    over- 
haul:   Eagle  No.  57. 

PRINCE    RUPERT    DRY    DOCK    & 

SHIPYARD,    PRINCE 

RUPERT,  B.  C. 

General  overhaul :  Observer.  Dock- 
ed and  painted:  Newington.  Hull 
repairs:  Tug  Evergreen.  Docked, 
new  rudder  and  overhaul:  Masset. 
Docked  and  hull  repairs:  Marfish. 
Also  28  halibut  fishing  vessels  dock- 
ed and  given  miscellaneous  repairs. 

TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  INC., 
SEATTLE 

Drydocking,  cleaning  and  paint- 
ing: Colusa,  Roosevelt,  City  of  Bre- 
merton, Washington  Tug  &  Barge 
Co.'s  Barge  No.  55,  Remus,  Hanley,  ■ 
President  Jefferson  (also  mainte-  ' 
nance  repairs).  Oil  burning  parts 
furnished:  Santa  Paula,  Leader, 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  Knoxville  City. 
Todd  fuel  oil  burning  system  in- 
stalled: Empress  of  Australia.  Mis- 
cellaneous engine  repairs:  Tynda- 
reus.  President  Madison.  Propeller 
wheels  furnished:  Sioux,  Jefferson. 
Miscellaneous  repairs:  H.  F.  Alex- 
ander, Ruth  Alexander,  Dorothy 
Alexander,  Contra  Costa,  Narenta, 
Tuscan  Star,  West  Cohokia  (main- 
tenance repairs). 

WINSLOW    MARINE    RAILWAY    & 

SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY, 

WINSLOW,  WASH. 

Drydocking,    cleaning    and    paint- 
ing:   Barge  Granby  No.   1    (also  re- 
new sheathing),  L.  H.  T.  Swiftsure,        1 
M.  S.  Bacoi   (also  general  overhaul-         ' 
ing  and   engine   repairs). 

J.  C.  JOHNSON,  PORT 
BLAKELEY,  WN. 

Steamship  City  of  Angeles,  wood, 
258  gross  tons,  owned  by  Puget 
Sound  Navigation  Company,  to  be 
sponsoned  out  to  34-foot  beam,  fitted 
with  new  deck  and  deck  houses  and 
made  into  a  ferryboat. 

YARROWS  LTD.,  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 

Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting  and 
sundry  repairs:  Canadian  Highland- 
er, Princess  Alice,  Princess  Louise, 
Princess  Beatrice  (also  repairs  to 
keel,  forefoot,  bilge  and  heel  ac- 
count of  damages  due  to  strand- 
ing). Renewing  smokestack  and  cas- 
ing, sundry  repairs:  Salvor.  Fit- 
ting new  propeller:  Gray.  Miscel-  [ 
laneous  repairs:  Cableship  Restorer 
(also  repairing  refrigerator  and  ma- 
chinery), Brenta. 

Docking,  cleaning  and  painting: 
Tanker  Santa  Maria  (also  general 
overhaul  and  engine  repairs;  new 
flood  lights  rigged  on  masts),  Grace 
Dollar  (also  deck  and  engine  room 
repairs),  tug  Point  Ellice  (also  sun- 
dry repairs),  Engine  room  repairs:  | 
Princess  Beatrice,  Princess  Alice 
(condenser  repairs),  Camilla  Gilbert 
(also  deck  repairs).  Miscellaneous 
repairs:  Tug  Polar  Forcite  (also 
docked,  cleaned  and  underwater  sur- 
face sheathed  with  copper),  Tug 
Chehalis  (new  furnace  fronts). 


THE  COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  Contains  Much  of  Interest  to  Maritime  Men. 

In  Waters  ot  Alaska  is  Recommended 


More  Work 


IN  the  annual  report  of  the  director  of  the  United 
States   Coast  &  Geodetic  Survey  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1922,  there  is  much  of  interest  to  the  marine  fra- 
ternity generally  and  quite  a  number  of  items  particu- 
larly interesting  to   shipowners   and   operators   of  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Touching  on  the  work  of  the  survey  in  connection 
with  current  and  tidal  data,  is  the  following: 

"Of  increasing  importance,  the  subject  of  currents 
is  engaging  the  attention  of  this  survey,  and  it  is  de- 
voting to  the  securing  of  observations  and  data  such 
funds  as  are  appropriated  and  such  time  to  the  work- 
ing up  of  this  material  and  discussion  of  the  results 
as  an  understaffed  and  underpaid  personnel  can  spend. 

Mariner  Must  Know  Currents 

"In  coastwise  navigation  it  is  evident  that  currents 
play  a  very  important  role.  Not  only  may  millions 
be  saved  by  making  use  of  favorable  currents,  but, 
more  important  still,  when  thick  weather  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  navigator  to  secure  his  position 
either  by  terrestrial  landmarks  or  astronomical  ob- 
servations, it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  he  know  the  currents  to  which  his  vessel  may 
be  subject  and  which  may,  unknown  to  him,  be  carry- 
ing his  valuable  cargo  of  life  and  property  to  destruc- 
tion by  stranding  on  exposed  coast  lines. 

"Pacific  Coast  Currents — This  is  especially  true  in 
the  case  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  in  more  than 
1000  miles  of  coast  line  from  the  Mexican  border  on 
the  south  to  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  on  the  north 
harbors  are  many  miles  apart,  sailing  courses  long, 
and  the  periods  of  thick  weather  of  comparatively  fre- 
quent occurence.  In  the  past  twenty  years  more  than 
100  vessels  have  been  stranded  or  wrecked  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States,  taking  a  toll  of 
hundreds  of  human  lives  and  millions  in  property, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  navigators  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  rank  with  the  best  in  the  world.  It  is  unques- 
tionable that  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  currents 
would  have  prevented  a  considerable  part  of  this 
enormous   loss. 

Systematic  Observation  Necessary 

"An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  coastal  currents  can 
be  secured  only  by  systematic  observations,  and  while 
these  involve  the  expenditure  of  money  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  money 
lost  because  of  lack  of  this  knowledge,  not  taking 
into  consideration  human  life,  would  suffice  for  all 
observations. 

"The  survey  has  already  made  use  of  all  avenues 
for  securing  information  at  moderate  cost.  Advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  five  light  vessels  stationed  along 
the  coast,  and  with  a  small  expenditure  of  funds  val- 
uable information  has  been  secured.  Thus,  it  has  been 
discovered  that,  contrary  to  the  general  belief — that 
of  the  mariner  included — a  wind  creates  a  current, 
not  in  its  own  direction,  but  in  a  direction  which  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  from  15  degrees  to  20  degrees  to 
the  right  of  the  wind  direction.  In  other  words,  a 
wind  blowing  from  the  south  parallel  to  the  coast  will 
not  create  a  current  parallel  to  the  coast,  but  one  set- 
ting about  15  degrees  toward  the  coast — a  fact,  until 
brought  out  by  these  current  observations,  unknown 
to  the  mariner. 


"There  is  now  needed  a  systematic  study  of  the 
currents  between  the  light  vessels,  for  these  are  so 
far  apart  on  that  coast  as  to  give  no  clue  to  the  cur- 
rents that  may  be  running  in  the  long  stretches  be- 
tween them.  A  modest  appropriation  that  will  permit 
the  carrying  into  effect  of  plans  outlined  for  a  sys- 
tematic survey  of  these  currents  will  be  a  long  step 
toward  the  safeguarding  of  life  and  property  on  ves- 
sels engaged  in  commerce  along  the  Pacific  Coast." 

A  systematic  survey  of  currents  is  now  being  car- 
ried out  for  New  York  Harbor,  which  in  some  ways 
presents  the  most  complicated  current  and  tidal  phe- 
nomena of  any  port  in  the  world.  Congress  appro- 
priated a  sufficient  amount  so  that  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  United  States  Engineers'  office  in  New 
York  the  survey  is  carrying  out  this  work  during  the 
present  fiscal  year  and  is  recommending  that  the  same 
work  be  carried  out  in  San  Francisco  Harbor. 

The  Situation  in  Alaska 

In  another  part  of  the  report  the  survey  recom- 
mends emphatically  that  greater  support  be  given  the 
work  being  done  in  Alaska  in  order  that  adequate 
charts  of  the  Alaskan  coast  may  be  prepared  as. 
promptly  as  possible  to  protect  the  lives  and  property 
incident  to  her  growing  commerce.  As  Alaska  is  de- 
pendent entirely  on  water-borne  transportation  it 
would  seem  that  Congress  would  need  no  great  urging 
to  forward  this  work  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Numer- 
ous requests  are  being  received  by  the  survey  for 
information  pertaining  to  areas  in  Alaska  where  sites 
for  proposed  industries  have  been  selected,  and  while 
in  the  past  the  survey  has  been  making  annual  charts 
in  scattered  areas  in  strenuous  effort  to  meet  the 
needs  of  commerce,  the  growth  of  industry  has  far 
outstripped  this  work  and  that  "wholly  on  account  of 
lack  of  sufficient  personnel  and  equipment  with  which 
to  keep  pace." 

Many  Deep  Fiords 

Triangulation  work,  the  connection  and  co-ordination 
of  scattered  hydrographic,  topographic  and  cadastral 
surveys  and  the  collation  of  current  data  are  all  mat- 
ters of  prime  importance  in  safeguarding  navigation 
in  Alaskan  waters.  The  Alaskan  coast  is  indented 
with  deep  fiords  in  which  the  tidewater  extends  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  rocky  shores,  so  that  sound- 
ings are  of  comparatively  little  value  to  the  navigator 
in  avoiding  danger  and  the  velocity  and  direction^  of 
currents  are  matters  of  the  utmost  importance  in  de- 
termining position  of  ship  in  thick  weather.  Three 
vessels  have  recently  been  transferred  to  the  Coast 
&  Geodetic  Survey  by  the  Navy  Department  and  these 
will  be  altered  to  make  them  suitable  for  survey  work 
and  will,  on  account  of  their  size,  power  and  sea- 
worthiness, help  materially  in  the  chartering  of  open 
waters  of  Western  Alaska.  The  largest  survey  vessel 
of  the  department  is  now  engaged  in  extending  hydro- 
graphic  and  topographic  surveys  northward  from 
Noyes  Island  toward  Sitka.  The  work  includes  the 
detailed  survey  of  the  shore  line  and  of  the  ocean 
depth  from  the  beach  to  the  1000  fathom  curve.  This 
work  not  only  greatly  aids  the  navigator  but  has  im- 
mense value  to  the  fishing  industry  in  locating  profit- 
able fishing  banks. 
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APPLE  EXPORTS  FROM  PORTLAND 

THE  largest  shipment  of  apples  to  leave  any  Pa- 
cific Coast  port  in  one  vessel  was  taken  on  the 
Royal  Mail  steamer  Narenta,  from  Portland.  It 
consisted  of  about  125,000  boxes,  to  be  landed 
in  England  during  the  early  part  of  January. 

In  this  cargo  are  three  special  boxes  of  fruit,  under 
the  particular  care  of  Captain  G.  F.  Warner.  One  of 
these,  from  Mayor  George  L.  Baker  of  Portland,  is 
being  sent  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  The  other 
two  are  being  sent  by  the  commission  of  public 
docks  and  Port  of  Portland  commission  through  the 
joint  traffic  bureau  to  the  chairman,  the  Right  Hon- 
orable Viscount  Davenport,  Port  of  London  authority, 
and  to  the  Honorable  Sir  Owen  Philipps,  chairman, 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company. 

These  three  boxes  were  especially  made  of  selected, 
finished  material,  grooved  instead  of  nailed,  with  the 
top  and  bottom  fastened  with  screws.  There  were  88 
apples  in  the  box  sent  by  Mayor  Baker  and  about  110 
to  the  box  in  the  other  two  boxes.  The  addresses  are 
painted  to  give  the  effect  of  having  been  burned  into 
the  wood.  Formal  letters  are  also  being  sent  by  the 
mayor  and  the  port  and  dock  commissioners  to  ex- 
press the  friendship  of  Portland  for  London,  which 
has  long  been  one  of  the  most  important  markets  for 
Oregon  apples  and  lumber. 

The  125,000  boxes,  which  make  up  this  cargo,  would 
weight  about  3700  tons.  To  transport  this  amount  by 
rail  would  take  250  refrigerator  cars.  Estimating  each 
box  to  hold  190  apples — which  is  probably  low,  as  ex- 
port apples  run  from  175  to  250  a  box — there  will  be 
25,750,000,  or  almost  four  apples  for  each  individual 
in  the  city  of  London. 

Including  this  shipment  there  have  been  shipped  by 
water,  so  far  this  year,  about  450,000  boxes  of  apples 
as  against  approximately  400,000  all  last  season.  A 
great  many  more  could  have  been  shipped  had  there 
been  enough  refrigerated  ships  available,  as  the  ship- 
ping of  apples  to  Atlantic  Coast  ports  is  just  com- 
mencing. 

The  new  apple  storage  plant  will  be  in  operation 
about  the  first  of  the  year,  and  will  hold  between 
400,000  and  500,000  boxes,  thus  permitting  the  loading 
over  one  terminal.  A  new  pier,  600  feet  long,  is  being 
constructed  and  conveyer  system  will  be  installed  so 
that  the  apples  can  be  carried  direct  to  the  ship  froril 
the  warehouse  without  further  handling.  Upon  the 
completion  of  this  plant,  Portland  will  have  the  best 
facilities  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  handling  of 
apples,  thus  assuring  its  position  as  the  chief  ex- 
porting center  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  apples. 

Portland's  growth  in  general  shipping  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  forty-two  regular  lines  serving 
the  port  as  compared  with  five  three  years  ago.  These 
lines  make  all  principal  ports  of  the  world,  and  carry 
many  tons  of  Oregon  products  to  these  markets.  For 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1922,  Oregon  district  was 
second  among  the  customs  districts  of  the  United 
States  in  the  export  of  grain.  Portland  is  the  largest 
lumber  manufacturing  city  in  the  world,  and  exports 
many  thousands  of  feet  of  lumber  annually.  Facilities 
for  handling  cargo  are  modern,  with  special  attention 
paid  to  the  handling  of  wheat,  flour  and  lumber. 


arrival  and  those  who  inspected  the  ship,  as  well  as 
the  visiting  passengers,  found  the  brief  stop  a  mem- 
orable event. 

Doubtless  a  longer  stay  in  San  Francisco  would  have 
given  the  voyagers  a  better  sight-seeing  opportunity, 
but  perhaps  this  brevity  is  atoned  for  by  the  presence 
aboard  of  a  San  Franciscan's  invention  in  map  resign 
which  is  displayed  conspicuously  in  the  Laconia's 
palm-court  throughout  every  day  of  the  globe-circling 
cruise. 

As  the  Laconia  approaches  a  foreign  port  a  Yale 
lecturer  taps  his  gavel  summoning  to  attention  an 
audience  of  passengers,  and  with  his  pointer-rule  di- 
rects concentration  to  an  enlarged  sea  route  Butter- 
fly map,  the  invention  of  which  is  the  accomplishment 
of  B.  J.  S.  Cahill,  F.  R.  G.  S.  This  Butterfly  map  shows 
San  Francisco  as  the  strategic  center  of  world  trade, 
very  prominently  of  course  in  its  greatly  projected  form. 

And  with  all  eyes  centered  on  the  map  the  lecturer 
tells  of  the  sights,  scenes  and  conditions  that  will  be 
found  by  the  travelers  in  the  coming  port  and  its 
geographical  environs.  A  score  of  far-flung  lands  are 
touched  during  the  itinerary  of  the  good  ship  Laconia, 
but  every  step  is  preceded  by  a  fascinating  lecture, 
and  the  focal  point  by  way  of  the  Butterfly  map  (show- 
ing the  port  of  San  Francisco  as  the  strategic  center 
of  the  globe)   is  the  method  of  locational  illustration. 

The  Laconia  is  a  steel,  twin-screw  steamer  of  19,679 
gross  tons,  built  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  launched 
in  1919.  She  is  an  oil-burner,  equipped  with  geared 
turbines,  601.3  feet  long,  73.7  beam  and  31.9  molded 
depth. 


THE  LACONIA'S  CRUISE 

ON  tour   around   the   world   aboard   the   Cunarder 
Laconia    are    450    tourists.     The    palatial    liner 
called  in  through  the  Golden  Gate  on  December 
8   and   San    Francisco   enjoyed   a   48-hour   visit. 
The   Laconia    is   under   charter   to   the   American    Ex- 
press Company.    Enthusiasm  and  interest  marked  the 


A  NEW  WRECKING   COMPANY 

THE  Merritt-Chapman  &  Scott  Company  is  the 
name  of  a  company  that  purchased  the  assets  of 
the  Merritt-Chapman  Derrick  &  Wrecking  Com- 
pany and  the  T.  A.  Scott  Company  of  New  Lon- 
don, and  has  taken  controlling  interest  in  the  Overseas 
Salvors'  Company.  The  new  company  will  cover  the 
entire  Atlantic  Coast  from  Halifax  to  the  Gulf  with 
the  eastern  station  at  the  Azores.  It  will  be  the  larg- 
est company  of  its  kind  in  the  world  and  will  probably 
operate  stations  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  future. 
The  new  company  was  financed  by  the  F.  S.  Mosely 
Company  of  Boston  and  New  York  and  by  W.  A.  Har- 
riman  &  Company.  Formation  of  the  company  was 
made  possible  by  the  interest  of  the  largest  ship- 
owners and  shipbuilders,  who  saw  in  its  formation  a 
chance  to  do  a  valuable  work  for  shipping  in  Ameri- 
can waters.  The  following  companies  are  purchasers 
of  common  stock  of  the  company,  and  together  with 
T.  A.  Scott's  holding  of  this  stock,  control  practically 
the  entire  issue:  United  American  Lines,  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company,  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey,  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Sun 
Shipbuilding  Company,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
York,  Atlantic  Refining  Company,  Pan  American  Pe- 
troleum and  Transport  Company.  The  directors  of 
the  new  company  are:  R.  H.  M.  Robinson,  president  of  ] 
American  Ship  &  Commerce;  Homer  L.  Ferguson,.  < 
president  of  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry- 
dock  Company;  J.  W.  Powell,  Boston;  H.  A.  Harwood; 
Robert  L.  Hague,  manager  of  the  marine  department. 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey;  Robert  Haig, 
general  manager  of  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Company; 
T.  E.  Fales,  president  of  the  Standard  Transportation 
Company;  Mr.  Merritt,  who  will  be  chairman  of  the  ' 
board,  and  T.  A.  Scott,  who  will  be  president  of  the 
company. 


ABOUT  PEOPLE 


Mathew  M.  Graham  submitted  his 
resignation,  effective  November  15, 
as  secretary-treasurer  and  director 
of  the  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  Honolulu.  He  will  enter 
the  service  of  Cameron  &  Johnstone, 
public  accountants  and  Federal  tax 
experts. 

Kenneth  R.  G.  Wallace  v^as  elected 
treasurer    and    Stanley    C.    Kennedy 

secretary  of  the  Inter-Island  Steam 
Navigation  Company  to  succeed  Mr. 
Graham. 

Daniel  G.  Cooke,  traffic  manager 
of  the  French  Line  in  San  Francisco, 
for  which  the  Transoceanic  Com- 
pany is  the  San  Francisco  agent, 
has  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health 
and  Erik  Krag  and  T.  A.  Lathe  have 
taken  over  his  work. 

W.  W.  Savers,  of  the  Link -Belt 
Company,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  chief  engineer,  having 
charge  of  the  company's  Philadel- 
phia works  and  Eastern  operations, 
with  headquarters  at  the  Philadel- 
phia office  of  the  company. 

Captain  George  A.  Benner,  master 
of  the  steamship  Walter  A.  Luck- 
enbach,  which  collided  with  the  Un- 
ion Oil  tanker  Lyman  Stewart  in 
Golden  Gate  October  7,  has  been 
given  a  three  months'  suspension  of 
license,  and  Captain  John  A.  Nor- 
berg,  who  was  acting  as  pilot  aboard 
the  Walter  A.  Luckenbach,  was  giv- 
en a  suspension  of  master  and  pilot 
license  for  a  similar  period.  Captain 
Norberg  was  charged  with  faulty 
navigation  and  Captain  Benner  was 
charged  with  not  giving  needed  as- 
sistance to  the  Lyman  Stewart. 

Captain  S.  S.  Dalby,  pilot  of  the 
steamer  Santa  Clara,  which  sank  the 
dredge  Portland  in  the  Columbia 
River  with  a  loss  of  three  of  her 
crew,  has  had  a  suspension  of  his 
license  for  one  year,  following  an 
investigation  of  the  accident  by  the 
Oregon   inspectors. 

John  B.  Bassett,  who  was  recently 
appointed  assistant  engineer  of  the 
New  York  district  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  has  been  with 
this  compny  for  eleven  years,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  period  dur- 
ing the  war.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  where  he 
completed  the  course  in  electrical 
engineering.  From  college  he  en- 
tered the  testing  department  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  and  was 
made  assistant  head  of  large  appa- 
ratus te.sts.  Thence  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  D.  C.  engineering  de- 
partment, where  he  was  employed  in 
synchronous  converter  design,  pro- 
duction   and    field    engineering.      In 


1918  he  entered  the  United  States 
submarine  base,  New  London,  Con- 
necticut, where  he  took  the  Naval 
Reserve  training  course,  leading  to 
assignment  as  submarine  engineer 
officer.  Then  he  returned  to  the 
General  Electric  Company  and  join- 
ed the  engineering  department  at 
the  New  York  office  to  take  part  in 
the  rapidly  developing  marine  ac- 
tivity. He  is  an  associate  member 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers.  When  appointed 
to  his  present  position  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  diesel  engine  electric 
drive  engineering  for  the  New  York 
district  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany. 

John  H.  Burgard  has  been  reap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  commission 
of  public  docks  of  Portland,  Oregon. 
Captain  F.  H,  Pearson  on  Decem- 
ber 4  was  presented  with  a  silver 
cup  by  the  Uchida  Steamship  Com- 
pany in  recognition  of  his  rescue  of 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Japa- 
nese freighter  Fukui  Maru,  which 
was  sunk  in  a  gale  in  mid-Pacific 
in  1921.  At  that  time  Captain  Pear- 
son was  in  command  of  the  Shipping 
Board  steamer  West  Ivan. 

Captain  W.  B.  Kennedy  has  been 
appointed  Lloyd's  representative  at 
San  Francisco.  Captain  Kennedy 
has  been  an  active  member  of  the 
San  Francisco  shipping  community 
since  he  established,  eight  years  ago, 
the  Bank  Line  Transport  &  Trading 
Company,  of  which  he  is  president. 
Thomas  Short,  senior  assistant  in- 
spector of  boilers  for  the  Puget 
Sound  district,  has  been  promoted 
to  the  position  of  inspector  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  Harry  Lord. 

The  Luckenbach  Line  has  made 
the  following  promotions  in  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  executive  staff:  H.  C. 
Cantelow,  Pacific  Coast  general  man- 
ager, has  been  appointed  executive 
vice-president,  with  headquarters  in 
San  Francisco;  Zac  T.  George,  as- 
sistant general  manager  for  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  has  been  promoted  to 
Pacific  Coast  manager;  and  Harry 
C.  Ewing  is  now  manager  of  the 
Central  California  district,  dividing 
his  time  between  the  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland  offices. 

A.  C.  Rohn  has  been  appointed 
contracting  agent  for  the  Federal 
Shipbuilding  Company,  and  in  this 
capacity  will  look  after  solicitation 
of  new  work,  entering  into  new  con- 
tracts for  the  company  and  having 
charge  of  all  sales  work. 

E.  T.  Fishwick,  formerly  sales 
manager  of  the  Worthington  Pump 
&  Machinery  Corporation,  has  been 


made  vice-president  in  charge  of 
sales  to  succeed  F.  H.  Jones,  vice- 
president,  resigned.  J.  E.  Sague, 
vice-president,  resigned,  is  succeed- 
ed by  William  Goodman,  formerly 
assistant  to  the  vice-president. 
James  C.  Barnaby,  formerly  plant 
engineer  of  the  Staten  Island  Ship- 
building Company,  is  now  in  charge 
of  certain  engineering  work  in  diesel 
oil  engine  division  of  Worthington 
Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation. 

Deaths 

Captain  Niel  Larsen,  at  his  home 
in  Alameda,  California,  October  16. 
Captain  Larsen  was  78  years  of  age 
and  was  for  many  years  a  familiar 
figure  in  Pacific  Coast  shipping  cir- 
cles. 

Major  G.  A.  Heyburn,  manager  of 
the  Shanghai  office  of  the  Admiral- 
Oriental  Line  and  long  affiliated  with 
Pacific  Coast  steamship  companies, 
in  Shanghai  November  18. 

A.  H.  Lutter,  well  known  retired- 
ocean  steward,  in  Oakland,  Califor- 
nia, November  16. 

Harr>'  C.  Lord,  at  his  home  in  Se- 
attle, November  20.  Mr.  Lord  was 
United  States  inspector  of  boilers 
in  the  Seattle  district.  He  was  67 
years  of  age  and  was  identified  with 
Puget  Sound  shipping  during  prac- 
tically his  whole  life. 

Captain  J.  W.  Shaver  and  Lincoln 
Shaver,  partners  in  the  Shaver  Trans- 
portation Company  of  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, were  instantly  killed  when  the 
automobile  in  which  they  were  rid- 
ing was  hit  by  an  electric  train  at 
South  Portland,  November  30. 

Shippen  D,  West,  in  Seattle  De- 
cember 4.  Mr.  West  was  an  execu- 
tive of  the  freight  department  of  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Company.  He  was 
a  native  of  Philadelphia  and  his 
body  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  for 
burial. 


The  American-Hawaiian  Steamship 
Company  announces  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  whereby 
through  rates  may  be  quoted  and 
through  bills  of  lading  issued,  either 
via  New  York  or  New  Orleans,  in 
connection  with  the  New  York  & 
Porto  Rico  Steamship  Company,  cov- 
ering shipments  destined  to  San 
Juan,  Ponce,  Mayaguez  and  Agua- 
dillo. 

B.  RUSSEL  WOOD 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 
and  NAVAL  ARCHITECT 

601  Mills  Bldg.       San  Francisco,  Gal. 
Phone  Douglas  633 
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Each  Prcst-O-Litc  user 
looks  to  his  nearest  Dis- 
trict Sales  Office  not 
merely  for  arrangements 
to  adequately  cover  acety- 
lene needs,  but  for  helpful 
co-operation  and  advice 
on  any  matter  involved  in 
the  use  of  acetylene. 


Following  Through 

Every  phase  of  the  preparation,  delivery,  handling  and 
use  of  Prest-O-Lite  Dissolved  Acetylene  is  a  matter 
of  constant  study  with  us. 

We  are  interested  in  not  only  helping  you  solve  a 
tough,  individual  problem,  but  in  opening  up  new  appli- 
cations of  acetylene  using  processes. 

This  constant  study  and  contact  is  blazmg  an  ever 
widening  trail  in  industrial  efficiency. 

THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  INC. 

General  Offices:  Carbide  and  Carbon  Bldg.,  30  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 

Balfour  Building,  San  Francisco 

In  Canada:  Prest-O-Lite  Co.  of  Canada,  Toronto 


District  Sales  Offices 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 


Chicago 

Cleveland 

Dallas 


Detroit 
Kansas  City 
Los  Angeles 


Milwaukee 
New  York 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 
San  Francisco 
Seattle 
St.  Louis 


DISSOLVED   ACETYLENE 


THE  CHARTER  MARKETS 


San  Francisco,  December  20,  1922. 

Our  November  report  was  dated 
the  16th,  and  there  has  been  a  de- 
cided change  in  the  trade  from  this 
coast  in: 

Grain  to  Europe:  Again  about  a 
half-a-dozen  vessels  have  been  re- 
ported fixed,  but  some  of  them, 
which  are  Japanese  steamers,  are 
undoubtedly  only  now  being  de- 
clared for  unnamed  tonnage  pre- 
viously chartered.  Rates  for  full 
cargoes  of  wheat  are  nominally  38/-, 
because  there  is  no  activity  in  the 
market  and  has  not  been  for  several 
weeks.  The  regular  liners  are  still 
holding  for  37/6,  but  very  little  has 
been  done  recently,  and  whereas 
barley  is  even  more  quiet  than  the 
wheat  we  can  only  say  that  rates 
are  35/-,  but  absolutely  no  business 
has  been  done  for  quite  a  while  ex- 
cept one  or  two  small  distress  par- 
cels at  considerably  less  than  the 
above  quoted  rate. 

Lumber  to  the  Orient  has  shown 
no  change  from  our  last  report. 

Lumber  to  Australia:  In  this  trade 
there  has  been  considerable  activity, 
which  has  not  entirely  shown  its 
strength  in  the  number  of  fixtures 
reported.  Two  steamers  are  going 
for  owners'  account.  One  has  been 
fixed  on  time  charter  at  5/6,  report- 
ed as  delivery  this  coast  and  rede- 
livery Australia,  and  one  has  been 
fixed  at  about  $14.  However,  the 
dearth  of  steam  tonnage  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  fixing 
of  half  a  dozen  sailing  vessels, 
ranging  in  size  from  half  a  million 
to  two  and  one-half  million,  and 
these  vessels  have  taken  rates  which 
average  about  $12.50  to  $13. 

Lumber  to  West  Coast  South 
America  is  not  very  brisk  but,  as 
we  reported  last  month,  the  entry 
of  another  steamship  line  has  re- 
duced the  lumber  rates  and  they 
are  now  quotable  at  $14  to  $15. 

Lumber,  U.  S.  Atlantic:  Three  or 
four  steamers  have  again  been  char- 
tered at  rates  reported  at  $15  per 
M  to  take  full  cargoes  from  this 
coast  to  U.  S.  Atlantic  ports.  Be- 
sides this  an  equal  number  of  steam- 
ers are  reported  fixed  on  time  char- 
ter at  $1.50  per  deadweight  ton  per 
month  and  these  will  also  engage 
largely  in  the  lumber  trade  east- 
bound,  and  also  two  new  lines  have 
announced  their  intention  of  engag- 


ing regularly  in  this  trade. 

Lumber  to  South  Africa  has  not 
shown  much  activity,  but  one  large 
sailing  vessel  is  reported  fixed  at 
$19.50. 

In  our  last  report  we  spoke  of 
three  tank  steamers  having  been 
purchased  by  local  companies  and 
this  month  we  have  to  report  two 
more  10,000-ton  tankers  purchased 
by  California  oil  interests.  Of  the 
three  army  transports  sold,  two 
were  purchased  by  California  com- 
panies, and  another  Shipping  Board 
steamer  of  5000  tons  has  been  added 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  fleet. 

C.  BEYFUSS  CO.,  BROKERS. 


San  Francisco,  December  21,  1922. 

Our  last  report  was  dated  Novem- 
ber 14.  While  freights  on  space 
shipments  on  barley  are  nominally 
35/-  there  is  practically  no  business 
to  report  for  the  past  month  for  the 
U.  K.  and  Continent  in  this  com- 
modity. Space  on  wheat  from  the 
North  in  the  early  part  of  this 
month  was  being  placed  at  37/6  to 
38/3,  but  has  gradually  fallen  until 
at  the  present  writing  35/-  is  being 
done.  Prompt  space  is  even  being 
done  at  30/-.  Charters  for  full  car- 
goes during  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember were  effected  at  from  38/- 
to  38/6,  but  at  the  present  writing 
steamers  are  offering  at  37/6  with- 
out results.  Kerr,  Gifford  &  Com- 
pany have  taken  the  Chile  Maru  and 
Ohio  Maru,  also  the  Portland  Maru 
for  wheat,  and  while  the  rates  have 
not  been  stated  it  may  be  assumed 
that  they  paid  approximately  as 
above  stated.  Gray,  Rosenbaum  & 
Company,  took  the  British  steamer 
Trident  at  38/-,  while  the  Great 
City  was  taken  for  wheat  from  Van- 
couver at  38/-,  as  also  the  Yaye 
Maru  at  38/3,  the  latter  by  Sam- 
uels, Sandy  &  Company,  London. 

In  lumber  for  Japan  there  has 
been  practically  nothing  in  the  way 
of  full  cargo  shipments,  the  only 
fixture  reported  being  the  Yonan 
Maru  by  Suzuki  &  Company,  terms 
private. 

For  Australia,  the  steamer  Inso- 
nomia  has  been  fixed  for  owner's 
account,  W.  L.  Comyn  &  Company, 
for  lumber,  and  the  schooner  Daunt- 
less by  Wilcox,  Hayes  &  Company 
at  $13  a  thousand  feet.  The  ship 
Janet  Dollar  for  Sydney   and  New- 


castle by  J.  J.  Moore  &  Company, 
Inc.,  was  taken  on  private  terms. 
The  barkentine  Forest  Pride  was 
taken  for  Sydney  and  Newcastle  at 
$13  by  J.  J.  Moore  &  Company,  Inc., 
and  the  same  charterers. have  taken 
the  schooner  Defiance  for  Hobart  at 
$13.50,  as  also  a  Japanese  steamer 
for  two  ports,  Sydney/Port  Pirie 
range  at  $14. 

The  Bank  Line  Transport  &  Trad- 
ing Company  chartered  the  steamer 
Las  Vegas  for  coal  from  Newcastle, 
Australia,  to  Honolulu  at  $2.25  a 
ton  free  of  stevedoring,  and  W.  L. 
Comyn  &  Company  have  fixed  the 
Handicap  for  coal  from  Cardiff  to 
Honolulu  at  $4  a  ton.  The  ship 
Bessfield  has  been  fixed  through 
London  by  London  charterers  for 
the  same  commodity  from  Newcastle, 
Australia,  to  Callao  at  22/6. 

Burns,  Philp  &  Company  have 
taken  the  schooner  Dauntless  to  load 
copra  from  the  Solomon  Islands  to 
San  Francisco,  private  terms,  by 
Wolff,  Kirchman  &  Company,  and 
the  schooner  Alert  for  the  same- 
business  from  the  Tonga  Islands  to 
San  Francisco  at  $12  a  ton. 

One  of  the  Strath  steamers  has 
been  taken  on  time  charter  by  the 
American  Trading  Company,  deliv- 
ery Pacific  Coast,  re-delivery  Aus- 
tralia, one  trip  at  5/6  a  deadweight 
ton  a  month,  and  the  Union  Oil 
Company  has  chartered  the  tanker 
Imlay  for  ten  trips  from  San  Pedro 
to  San  Francisco,  private  terms. 

The  schooner  Alert  is  chartered 
for  lumber  for  two  ports  Fiji  Islands 
at  $16  a  thousand  feet,  taken  by 
Wolff,  Kirchman  &  Company. 

The  tankers  Cathwood  and  Uta- 
carbon  have  been  purchased  by  the 
Union  Oil  Company,  terms  private. 
The  schooner  Fearless  has  been  sold 
by  the  E.  K.  Wood  Lumber  Com- 
pany to  Whitney  Bodden  Brokerage 
Company  for  $6400,  as  also  the 
Resolute  for  the  same  price.  The 
Alert  has  been  sold  by  the  same 
company  for  the  same  price,  as  also 
the  Fred  J.  Wood,  bought  by 
Mr.  Scott  of  Mobile,  terms  private. 
The  Alaska  Steamship  Company  has 
bought  from  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board  the  steamer  Delrosa,  terms 
private,  and  the  transport  Dix  was 
purchased  by  the  Robert  Dollar 
Company,   terms    private. 

PAGE  BROTHERS,  BROKERS. 


FOR    SALE 

TELEMOTOR  STEERING  SETS:  Two  Brown  Bros.  &  Co.  (Edinburgh)  Telemotors  complete 
with  attending  parts.  First  class  condition.  Full  particulars  and  details  of  parts  given  by  apply- 
ing to — 

C.  C.  LABRIE,  Purchasing  Agent,  Canadian  National  Railways      : :     Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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TWELVE    MILLION    DOLLARS 

TO     SAVE    20    MINUTES 


The  Lackawanna  Railroad  spent 
$12,000,000  in  1913-15  on  the  Tuck- 
hannock  \^iaduct  Cut  Ofit  to  shorten 
their  Hne  between  New  York  and 
Buffalo  by  3.6  miles. 

This  gigantic  undertaking  resulted 
in  the  saving  of  327  feet  of  grade  ris- 
ing, 2400  degrees  of  rail  curvature, 
and  20  minutes  in  time.  Converted 
into  material  gains,  the  saving  in 
fuel  and  time  resulted  in  greater 
economy  of  operation  and  higher  effi- 
ciency of  service,  justifying  this  tre- 
mendous expenditure. 

Xo  such  expense  is  necessary  to 
straighten  the  tracks  on  the  sea.  For 
a  ship  to  travel  the  shortest  distance 
between    ports,    straight    steering   is 


SPERRY  MASTER  GYRO-COMPASS 
STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 


necessary,  which  can  only  be  possible 
by  using  the  most  accurate  compass. 

Steering  true  by  Sperry  Gyro- 
Compass, — the  most  accurate  com- 
pass,— will  shorten  the  voyage  of 
your  ships  with  resultant  saving  in 
time  and  fuel. 

As  to  the  investment,  the  cost  of 
a  Sperry  Gyro-Compass  installation 
is  nominal. 

Let  us  furnish  you  with  convincing 
evidence. 


PEllY 

GDPEDQ. 


MANHATTAN     BRIDGE.    PLAZA 

BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 
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THE    GENERAL    MACHINERY    & 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

The  General  Ma- 
chinery &  Sup- 
ply Company  of 
San  Francisco 
has  recently  es- 
tablished a  ma- 
rine supply  de- 
partment. This 
department  will 
be  under  the 
charge  of  R.  W. 
Giddings,  who 
has  been  for  a 
number  of  years 
prominently  connected  with  the  ma- 
rine supply  trade  in  the  San  Fran- 


R.  W.  Giddings 


Cisco  Bay  district.  Mr.  Giddings  has 
a  wide  acquaintance  with  steamship 
company  executives  and  the  operat- 
ing engineers  aboard  ship.  The  de- 
partment of  which  he  is  manager 
will  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  com- 
plete stock  of  general  marine  hard- 
ware, tools  and  marine  supplies. 
Mr.  Giddings  considers  as  especially 
valuable  the  connection  that  has 
been  arranged  with  the  William 
Powell  Company  of  Cincinnati, 
whereby  the  General  Machinery 
&  Supply  Company  become  exclu- 
sive San  Francisco  distributing 
agents  for  the  White  Star  line  of 
valves. 

Practically  all  marine  engineers 
are  familiar  with  the  merits  of  the 
White  Star  valves.  These  valves  are 
especially  adapted  to  marine  use  on 
account  of  the  renewable  discs  and 
seats  made  of  "Powelleum  Nickel," 
a  special  composition  that  is  non- 
corrosive  and  has  maximum  resist- 
ance to  the  wire  drawing  and  cut- 
ting effects  of  steam. 

Of  particular  importance  in  this 
connection  is  the  engineering  ser- 
vice maintained  by  the  William  Pow- 
ell Company  through  its  special  fac- 
tory representative  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, T.  J.  Neilan,  who  takes  care 
of  the  Powell  interests  in  Califor- 
nia. A  similar  service  is  also  main- 
tained in  Seattle  by  a  representa- 
tive who  covers  Washington  and 
Oregon,  so  that  users  of  Powell 
valves  are  assured  of  a  complete 
stock  of  valves  and  valve  parts  in 
every   important   Pacific   Coast  port. 

The  General  Machinery  &  Supply 
Company  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  marine  engineers  on  their  valve 
problems  and  to  put  them  in  touch 
with  all  the  information  and  en- 
gineering experience  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  William  Powell  Com- 
pany, which  is  perhaps  the  oldest 
manufacturer  of  valves  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  has  developed  many 
of  the  types  of  valves  now  recog- 
nized as  standard.  The  engineers 
of  the  William  Powell  Company  are 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  obtain 
new  ideas  for  valve  construction 
and  during  the  past  year  three  new 
types  of  valve  construction  have 
been  developed  by  them  and  put  on 
the  market.  These  engineers  are 
therefore  in  a  position  to  give  au- 
thoritative solutions  of  the  most 
complicated   valve  problems. 

A  splendid  catalog  of  marine 
valves  has  recently  been  issued  by 
William  Powell  Company  that  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  marine 
engineer,  port  engineer  and  pur- 
chasing   agent. 

Port  Work 

Hawaii  —  The  board  of  harbor 
commissioners  recently  awarded 
contracts    for    wharf    improvements 


at  Lahaina,  Maui,  and  Kilo  amount- 
ing to  approximately  $152,000.  The 
work  consisted  of  reconstructing 
substructure  on  the  Kuhio  wharf 
and  the  building  of  sheds  on  the 
wharves  at  Kilo  and  Lahaina. 

Bremerton — The  Navy  bureau  of 
yards  and  docks  will  shortly  ask 
for  bids  on  the  work  of  building  an 
extension  of  600  feet  to  Pier  4  at 
the  Puget  Sound  navy  yard,  Brem- 
erton, Washington.  Pier  5  at  the. 
navy  yard  is  now  being  enlarged  by 
an  extension  of  600  feet  and  the 
work  will  cost  about  $700,000.  When 
the  two  piers  are  complete  they  will 
accommodate  four  each  of  the  navy's 
largest  ships. 

Coos  Bay — The  Port  of  Coos  Bay 
has  decided  to  enlarge  the  port  dock 
by  the  extension  of  200  feet  and  the 
installation  of  dredging  equipment. 
The  estimates  and  plans  for  the 
wharf  extension  have  been  prepared 
for  some  time  and  as  soon  as  the 
specifications  for  the  dredging 
equipment  are  prepared  bids  will 
be  asked  for  this  work. 

Wilmington,  California  —  McCor- 
mick,  McPherson  &  Lapham,  rep-- 
resenting  Texas  oil  companies,  are 
seeking  a  lease  of  land  on  the  west 
side  of  Water  street  on  which  to 
build  tanks  and  warehouses  to  cost 
about  $500,000. 

San  Diego,  California — The  Army 
Engineers  will  receive  bids  until  De- 
cember 22  for  dredging  in  San  Di- 
ego Harbor  in  an  area  lying  north- 
westerly of  the  municipal  pier,  foot 
of  Broadway. 

Oakland,  California — Work  on  a 
new  wharf  575  feet  long  on  one  side 
and  532  on  the  other  will  begin  soon. 
The  wharf  will  lie  between  the  Law- 
rence Terminal  and  the  bunkers  of 
the  King  Coal  Company  and  will 
cost  $225,000. 

Japan — The  Japanese  government 
will  begin  work  in  April  on  Ima- 
haru,  Kagoshima  and  Komatsushima 
harbors.  The  total  costs  of  the 
works  will  be :  Imaharu,  yen  3,000,- 
000;  Kagoshima,  yen  3,000,000;  Ko- 
matsushima, yen  3,200,000. 

Portland— The  Port  of  Portland 
commission  will  fill  land  north  of 
the  Guild's  lake  tract  with  about 
12,000,000  cubic  yards  of  matter 
dredged  from  the  west  channel  of 
Swan  Island.  In  exchange,  property 
owners  will  transfer  about  2200  feet 
of  waterfront  land  to  the  commis- 
sion. Negotiations  are  under  way 
for  further  filling. 

Vancouver,  B.  C. — It  is  reported 
that  a  contract  for  the  new  pier  to 
be  built  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  at  Vancouver  has  been 
awarded  to  the  Sydney  E.  Junkens 
Company.  The  pier  will  be  double- 
decked,  850  long  by  330  wide,  and 
will  cost  about  $2,000,000. 
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The  above  picture  shows  one  of  our  1200  I.  H.  P.  Directly  Re- 
versible Marine  Engines  on  the  test  floor.  A  pair  of  these 
engines     have     been     installed     on     the     M/S     "KENNECOTT." 


Other  sizes  available  for  Marine  work,  390,  640,  1550,  2000  and  3000  I.  H.  P. 

all  four  cycle  and  directly  reversible. 

DIESEL  TYPE  MARINE  ENGINES 

HEAVY  DUTY 
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149   BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


AUBURN,  NEW   YORK 

412    BISBEE  BLDG. 
JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


815  SHELDON  BLDG. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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GROWTH  OF  PACIFIC  TRADE 

PACIFIC  COAST  ports  continue  to  gain  in  their 
share  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States, 
says  the  Trade  Record  of  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York.  Comparing  the  trade  figures  of 
the  fiscal  year  1922  with  those  of  the  year  preceding 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  fiscal  year  1914, 
the  official  figures  show  that  the  imports  of  the  Pa- 
cific ports  as  a  whole  increase  approximately  108  per 
cent,  while  those  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  ports  in  the 
same  period  show  a  gain  of  but  28  per  cent.  On  the 
export  side,  the  Pacific  ports  show  an  increase  of  132 
per  cent  in  the  1914-1922  period,  while  those  of  the 
Atlantic  frontage  show  an  increase  of  but  45  per  cent. 
The  total  imports  of  the  country  as  a  whole  increased 
slightly  less  than  40  per  cent  in  the  period  1914-1922, 
while  those  of  the  Pacific  ports  alone  were  increasing 
over  100  per  cent.  The  exports  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  increased  less  than  60  per  cent,  while  those  of 
the  Pacific  frontage  were  increasing  132  per  cent. 

To  what  extent  this  big  increase  in  the  trade  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  ports,  when  measured  by  percentages, 
is  due  to  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal,  cannot,  of 
course,  says  the  Trade  Record,  be  accurately  meas- 
ured, though  it  is  known  that  shipments  of  wheat, 
canned  salmon,  lumber  and  other  products  of  the  Pa- 
cific frontage  now  move  directly  from  Pacific  Coast 
ports  to  Europe  and  in  a  lesser  degree  to  the  eastern 
frontage  of  South  America,  while  per  contra  European 
merchandise  destined  for  the  Pacific  frontage  now 
moves  directly  to  the  Pacific  Coast  ports  in  some  cases 
at  least  by  the  very  ships  which  carried  both  wheat 
and  lumber  to  Europe,  thus  making  in  each  case  an 
all-water  trip  instead  of  a  trans-Atlantic  and  trans- 
continental trip  as  required  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Another  illustration  of  the  increasing  share  that  the 
Pacific  Coast  ports  handle  of  the  trade  of  the  country 
is  found  in  the  percentage  that  their  imports  and  ex- 
ports formed  of  the  total  trade  of  the  country  in  the 
year  preceding  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  1914, 
also  in  1920,  the  year  of  the  high  record  of  United 
States  imports  and  exports,  and  in  1922,  all  of  these 
being  fiscal  years.  In  the  fiscal  year  1914  the  imports 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  ports  formed  7.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  imports  into  the  United  States,  in  1920  8.9  per 
cent,  and  in  1922  11  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
exports  of  the  Pacific  ports  formed  in  1914  5.9  per 
cent  of  the  export  trade  of  the  country,  in  1920  6.6 
per  cent,  and  in  1922  8.1  per  cent.  The  Atlantic  Coast 
ports  took  72.5  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  the  country 
in  1914,  71.8  per  cent  in  1920,  and  only  67.5  per  cent 
in  1922,  and  sent  out  of  the  country  55.1  per  cent  of 
the  total  exports  in  1914,  62.9  per  cent  in  1920,  and 
50.1  per  cent  in  1922. 


CHIME  BUOY   IN  NEW  YORK  BAY 

PASSENGERS  on  boats  passing  up  and  down  the 
harbor  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  George,  Staten  Is- 
land, have  been  attracted  by  a  new  form  of  buoy, 
says  the  Lighthouse  Service  Bulletin.  It  looks 
much  the  same  as  the  ordinary  bell  buoys  which  mark 
the  various  channels,  but  its  warning  or  signal  is 
unique.  The  new  aid  to  navigation  is  known  as  a 
chime  buoy,  an  elaboration  on  the  familiar  bell  buoys 
with  a  difference.  The  ordinary  bell  buoy  is  equipped 
with  a  bell  against  which  a  series  of  clappers,  usually 
four,  swing  from  several  points.  As  the  waves  rock 
the  buoy  from  side  to  side,  the  bells  hammer  out  a 
signal,  which   can   be   heard   a   considerable   distance. 


In  fogs,  when  the  buoy  is  hidden  from  navigators,  the 
bell  gives  warning  of  danger. 

Four  Notes  of  Different  Pitch 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  distinguish  one  bell 
buoy  from  another  in  the  fog,  and  serious  mistakes 
often  follow.  Aboard  every  ship  at  anchor  in  the  har- 
bor, when  the  fog  comes  down,  a  bell  is  rung  contin- 
uously and  these  signals  are  often  confused  with  the 
floating  bells.  The  chime  buoy,  as  it  is  called,  con- 
sists of  four  bells  of  different  size,  which  give  out 
different  notes.  As  the  waves  rock  this  buoy,  the 
knockers  striking  against  all  four  bells  ring  out  four 
distinct  notes  of  different  pitch. 

There  is  no  sequence  or  rhythm  to  the  notes  thus 
rung  out  across  the  water,  although  the  effect  is  not 
unmusical.  But  the  combination  of  notes  is  distinctive 
and  readily  recognized.  The  lookout  on  a  vessel  ap- 
proaching the  chime  buoy  in  a  fog  will  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  recognizing  its  characteristic  music  among 
scores  of  ordinary  fog  bells,  and  will  thus  receive  def- 
inite information  as  to  his  position.  Any  passenger 
on  the  Staten  Island  ferryboats  can  readily  observe 
this  for  himself.  The  new  chime  buoy  rides  at  pres- 
ent just  north  of  the  channel  used  by  the  boats  on 
turning  toward  the  slip  at  Staten  Island.  The  chime 
buoy  was  designed  by  J.  T.  Yates,  superintendent  of 
the  third  lighthouse  district. 

400  Aids  to  Navigation 

There  are  at  present  more  than  400  aids  to  naviga- 
tion in  New  York  Harbor,  which  is  doubtless  the  best 
protected  in  the  world.  For  many  years  it  has  served 
as  a  laboratory  for  experiments.  More  than  40  years 
ago  the  first  light  buoy  in  American  waters  was  placed 
off  Sandy  Hook,  where  it  proved  to  be  so  effective  that 
it  has  been  used  along  our  coast  line  with  excellent 
results. 


Two  babbitings  with 
25c  metal  cost  much  more 
than  one  with  35c  metal. 

The  possible  few  cents  diflference  in  initial 
cost  between  bearing  liners  of  Magnolia 
Metal  and  substitutes  can  never  justify  the 
latter,  because  true  cost  basis  must  consider 
year-in  year-out  expense  for  maintenance 
and   power   lost   in   useless    friction. 

On  this  basis  Magnolia  Metal  invariably 
demonstrates  a  substantial  saving  which 
must  be  experienced  to  be  appreciated. 
Don't  cheat  yourself  by  accepting  an  "un- 
known." If  your  dealer  suggests  something 
yielding  him  a  greater  profit,  write  us 
direct. 

(5) 

MAGNOLIA  METAL  COMPANY 

113  Bank  St.,  New  York 

Chicago  San  Francisco  Montreal 

Fisher  Bldg.  Pacific  Bldg.  37  Shannon  St. 
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Direct  Rail-to-Ocean  Steamship  Delivery 

Within  the  Port  of  New  York  zone.  Seven  trunk  line 
railroads.  On  deep  water,  with  a  7000  foot  inland 
ship  canal,  650  feet  wide.  Fire-proof  warehouses. 
Marginal  dock.  Trucking  roadways  to  New  York  and 
Newark.     Factory  sites. 

Thomas  L.  Raymond,  Director 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  IMPPOVEMENTS,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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FLEXIBILITY 

The  Linde  chain  of  distributing  stations  provides  depend- 
able service  to  oxygen  users  in  every  important  in- 
dustrial center. 

Each  link  has  behind  it  the  strength  and  facilities  of  the 
entire  chain. 

THE   LINDE  AIR  PRODUCTS   COMPANY 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42d  St.,  New  York  City 

(30  plants  —  56  warehouses) 
District  Sales  Offices: 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 


Chicago 

Cleveland 

Dallas 


Detroit 
Kansas  City 
Los  Angeles 


Milwaukee 
New  York 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 
San  Francisco 
Seattle 
St.  Louis 
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HETHER  for  national  or 
private  interests— for  navy  or 
merchant  marine  character 
and  serviceability  is  built  into  the 
vessels  of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Corporation.  Upon  the  foundation 
of  the  great  traditions  of  the  past  the 
pride,  skill  and  knowledge  of  the 
master  craftsmen— are  fashioned  struct- 
ures worthy  of  the  fullest  faith  to 
which  life  and  cargo  can  confidently 
be  entrusted. 


During  the  twenty-odd  years  that 
have  passed,  the  keels  laid  in  these 
shipyards  have  carried  the  honor  and 
safety  of  the  nation  and  the  wealth 
and  hope  of  its  great  corporations. 
But,  whether  under  an  Admiral's  flag 
or  the  pennants  of  private  interest,  that 
honor  and  safety  has  been  safeguarded, 
that  wealth  and  hope,  kept  secure. 

V 

Today,  as  in  the  past,  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  stands 
the  guardian  of  high  ideals  and  en- 
deavor in  marine  construction. 


New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation 


NEW  YORK.,N.Y. 


CAMDEN,  N.  jr. 
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LEGISLATION  NEEDED  TO  PROMOTE  COMMERCE 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Herbert  Hoover  in  his  annual  report  points  out  very  concisely  certain  legisla- 
tion which  is  necessary  for  the  successful  operation  of  American  ships  and  American  citizens  in  foreign 
trade.  His  suggestions  are  not  new  but  are  stated  and  grouped  more  forcefully  than  has  been  the  case  in 
any  previous  report  to  Congress.  The  legislation  here  suggested  is  necessary  if  the  subsidy  bill  be 
passed  and  much  more  necessary  if  that  bill  be  defeated. 

Pacific  Marine  Review  has  consistently  advocated  the  adoption  of  such  legislation  and  so  we  are  here 
using  Mr.  Hoover's  report  as  our  leading  editorial. 


THE  requirements  of  the  organic  act  include  rec- 
ommendations for  the  effective  performance  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in  fostering  and 
developing  commerce  and  industry.  In  this  pur- 
pose many  steps  are  needed  in  matters  directly  con- 
nected with  the  departmental  activities,  in  revision  of 
legislation  that  has  not  kept  pace  with  our  national 
growth,  to  make  for  better  administration  and  pub- 
lic welfare. 

Further  Reorganization  of   the   Department 
of  Commerce 

A  great  deal  of  study  has  been  given  during  the 
year  to  reorganization  in  the  department  in  order  that 
it  may  more  effectively  serve  American  commerce  and 
industry  and  effect  economies  in  Federal  administra- 
tion. The  Department  of  Commerce  was  created  "to 
foster,  promote  and  develop  the  domestic  and  foreign 
commerce,  mining,  manufacture,  shipping  and  fishing 
industries  and  the  transportation  facilities."  Exclud- 
ing all  of  the  semijudicial  functions  in  the  government 
respecting  these  matters  and  excluding  the  Shipping 
Board,  there  are  still  a  large  number  of  functions  of 
the  import  designated  in  the  organic  act  which  are  ad- 
ministered outside  the  department.  They  lie  in  seven 
different  departments  and  independent  agencies  of  such 
widely  divergent  major  purposes  as  the  War  and  Navy. 
There  is  inevitable  overlap,  duplication  and  lack  of 
concentration  of  purpose.  In  the  interest  of  economy, 
efficiency  of  administration,  and  better  service  to  the 
public,  all  the  functions  of  the  government  of  the  char- 
acter enumerated  in  the  organic  act  should  be  at  once 
concentrated  in  three  different  groups — (a)  industry, 
(b)  trade,  and  (c)  navigation — and  each  should  be 
under  an  assistant  secretary.  Whether  each  of  these 
groups  is  brought  into  this  department  is  secondary 
to  the  neessity  for  the  grouping  itself  in  order  to  ob- 
tain concentration  of  purpose  and  elimination  of  over- 
lap. Direct  savings  of  upward  of  $1,000,000  per  an- 
num in  administration  could  be  made  and  many  times 
this  amount  given  to  the  public  in  increased  values 
and  service. 

Foreign  Trade  Zones — Passport  Fees 
Foreign  trade  zones  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
have  long  been  urged  by  trade  and  official  bodies  as  a 
measure  of  benefit  to  American  commerce,  as  they  elim- 
inate waste  of  time,  labor  and  money  in  the  importa- 
tion of  raw  materials  which  are  to  be  reexported  after 
manufacture  in  conjunction  with  domestic  materials, 
and  of  goods  to  be  repacked  or  reshipped  for  distribu- 
tion in  foreign  countries.   Such  zone  areas  would  prove 


an  excellent  substitute  for  the  inadequate  system  of 
bonded  warehouses  and  drawbacks  and  afford  much 
more  economical  handling.  Their  most  important  pur- 
pose would  be  in  contribution  to  our  merchant  ma- 
rine in  increasing  the  volume  of  carriage  in  Ameri- 
can bottoms. 

The  regulations  at  the  present  time  in  effect  with 
regard  to  the  fees  charged  for  passports  and  vises  are 
irksome  and  provocative  of  resentment  abroad,  which 
is  reflected  in  retaliatory  measures  that  handicap 
American  merchants  and  traveling  salesmen  in  for- 
eign countries.  The  fees  should  be  radically  reduced 
and  the  formalities  thoroughly  revised. 

Liability  of  Ocean  Cargo   Carriers — Navigation   Laws 

The  liability  of  ocean  cargo  carriers  for  loss  of  or 
damage  to  goods  carried  by  them  is  at  present  inade- 
quately defined.  Bills  of  lading,  the  basic  contract  of 
transportation,  lack  uniformity.  Much  needless  and 
time-wasting  litigation  has  resulted.  Rules  have  been 
proposed  which  are  to  remedy  the  situation.  When 
finally  approved  as  equitable  to  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests of  carriers,  underwriters,  shippers  of  goods  and 
of  bankers — the  four  factors  concerned  in  foreign  ship- 
ments— they  should  be  adopted  as  amendments  to  the 
Harter  Act. 

Codification  and  revision  of  the  navigation  laws  has 
for  some  time  been  given  the  attention  of  the  Shipping 
Board  in  collaboration  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. The  results  will  be  brought  to  Congress  during 
the  coming  session.  They  include  a  marked  simplifica- 
tion of  the  administration  and  supervisory  work  of 
government  agencies  in  charge  of  shipping. 

Load-Line   Law — Modification   of   Inspection   System 

A  load-line  law  should  be  enacted  substantially  sim- 
ilar to  the  laws  of  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe. 
At  present  our  cargo  steamers  are  allowed  to  clear 
from  the  ports  of  these  foreign  powers  as  an  act  of 
courtesy  through  a  "gentleman's  agreement"  and  not 
because  they  comply  with  laws  the  propriety  of  which 
cannot  be  questioned  and  which  are  enforced  in  the 
case  of  all  ships  except  our  own.  We  cannot  rely  on 
such  consideration  abroad  and  at  the  same  time  enact 
laws  frankly  discriminatory  against  foreign  ships  in 
our  own  ports. 

The  present  double  system  of  inspection  of  the  hulls 
of  ocean-cargo  steamers  should  be  modified  because  of 
the  expense  and  loss  of  time  involved  in  this  super- 
vision by  the  government  and  by  the  private  insurance 
agencies.     The  staff  of  oflScers  engaged  in  measuring 
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tonnage  of  vessels  should  be  transferred  from  the 
Treasury  Department  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
as  stipulated  in  a  bill  approved  by  both  departments 
and  now  pending. 

Federal  Taxes  on  Americans  Resident  Abroad 
Engaged  in  American  Commerce 

The  United  States  is  the  only  important  nation  which 
imposes  her  domestic  taxation  upon  the  earned  income 
of  her  citizens  who  are  resident  abroad  engaged  in  the 
expansion  of  American  commerce.  The  result  is  that 
our  nationals  are  paying  double  taxes  on  their  earn- 
ings; that  is,  not  only  to  the  countries  where  they  re- 
side, but  also  to  their  home  country.  They  are,  there- 
fore, placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  competition 
with  other  nationals. 

We  will  have  neither  a  stable  export  business  in 
manufactured  goods  nor  a  successful  merchant  marine 
so  long  as  the  distribution  of  American  goods  rests  in 
the  hands  of  other  nationals.  The  marketing  of  Amer- 
ican goods  abroad  is  a  matter  of  ability  and  zeal  in 
representation  as  well  as  of  comparative  prices.  The 
effect  of  increased  taxation  from  the  war,  in  its  tre- 
mendous burden  where  it  is  duplicated  from  two  na- 
tions, tends  to  drive  our  citizens  out  of  the  front  line 
of  commerce.  This  suggestion  is  not  intended  to  apply 
to  returns  on  foreign  investments  of  residents  or  of 
nonresidents  beyond  their  necessary  working  capital. 

Commercial  Aviation  and  Radio  Regulation 

Legislation  now  before  Congress  for  the  regulation 
of  safety  requirements  in  commercial  aviation  must 
be  enacted  before  aviation  will  become  a  practical 
question. 

It  is  imperative,  if  the  development  of  the  radio  art 
and  its  more  general  use  are  not  to  be  greatly  re- 
tarded, that  the  regulatory  powers  of  the  department 
in  connection  with  "interferences"  should  be  greatly 
extended.  Legislation  now  before  Congress  has  been 
supported  by  a  conference  comprising  representatives 
of  all  groups  of  producers  and  users  of  radio  apparatus. 

Lighthouse  Service 

In  addition  to  legislation  for  the  reasonable  read- 
justment of  the  small  proportion  of  salaries  in  the 
Lighthouse  Service  now  fixed  by  law,  which  is  consid- 
ered the  most  urgent  need  of  the  service  at  the  present 
time,  the  following  items  of  legislation  are  recommend- 
ed for  that  service  as  important  for  its  efficient  opera- 
tion and  the  proper  care  of  its  employes:  (a)  The  ex- 
tension of  the  retirement  law  to  cover  cases  of  disa- 
bility, not  due  to  personal  misconduct,  in  the  field  per- 
sonnel of  the  Lighthouse  Service,  who  are  now  the 
only  persons  in  the  civil  service  without  the  benefit 
of  disability  retirement,  (b)  The  provision  of  medi- 
cal relief  for  light  keepers  at  remote  stations,  inac- 
cessible to  Public  Health  Service  hospitals,  so  as  to 
give  all  the  keepers  equal  consideration,  (c)  Author- 
ization of  the  adjustment  of  claims  of  lighthouse  em- 
ployes for  losses  of  personal  property  caused  by  storms, 
etc.,  and  incident  to  their  work.  (d)  Extension  to 
lighthouse  employes  of  privileges  now  accorded  by  law 
to  similar  services  respecting  the  purchase  of  commis- 
sary supplies,  transportation  of  families  and  house- 
hold effects  when  ordered  to  change  station  perma- 
nently, and  transportation  on  army  transports.  (e) 
Provisions  for  the  better  protection  of  aids  to  naviga- 
tion damaged  by  passing  vessels,  and  making  sums  re- 
ceived in  payment  for  such  damages  available  for  re- 


pair of  aids,  (f)  Authorization  of  the  construction 
of  a  number  of  special  works  in  the  Lighthouse  Ser- 
vice, for  which  estimates  are  submitted,  particularly 
a  lighthouse  and  fog  signal  at  Cape  Spencer,  Alaska, 
the  installation  of  radio  fog  signals,  and  the  construc- 
tion or  improvement  of  lighthouse  depots  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  of  aids 
to  navigation  at  Ludington,  Michigan,  Galveston,  Tex- 
as, Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  Fairport,  Ohio,  (g)  Legis- 
lation to  better  define  the  relations  of  the  Lighthouse 
Service  to  the  Navy  under  the  Act  of  August  29,  1916, 
providing  for  its  transfer  in  time  of  national  emer- 
gency. 

Fisheries  Conservation — Pollution  of  Waters 

The  present  laws  governing  the  fisheries  of  Alaska 
were  passed  nearly  twenty  years  ago  when  the  Alaskan 
fisheries  were  in  a  far  different  position  from  today. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  great  exhaustion  of 
the  fisheries  and  at  present  these  laws  are  wholly  in- 
adequate for  the  proper  protection  and  conservation 
of  the  great  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska.  A  new  code 
should  be  enacted  which  would  give  to  the  department 
complete  jurisdiction  over  the  fisheries  in  the  territo- 
rial waters  of  Alaska.  The  fishing  industry  itself  is 
now  in  agreement  upon  this  necessity  and  legislation 
is  before  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  adequate  con- 
servation. Unless  prompt  attention  is  given  we  can 
expect  the  same  complete  destruction  that  has  extin- 
guished other  species  of  our  best  food  fish. 

Pollution  of  the  coastal  waters  by  industrial  wastes 
is  yearly  becoming  a  graver  menace  to  the  fisheries, 
shipping  and  use  of  our  pleasure  beaches.  Owing  to 
the  recent  great  increase  in  the  use  of  fuel  oil  in  ship- 
ping and  in  the  utilization  of  the  many  petroleum  de- 
rivatives in  industries,  the  pollution  of  waters  by  oil, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  more  important  har- 
bors, has  become  particularly  flagrant  and  damaging. 
Legislation  is  before  Congress  in  this  matter,  and  un- 
less it  is  enacted  great  and  serious  damage  will  ensue. 

Compensations   for   Expert   Employes   in   the 
Department 

The  salaries  of  experts  and  specialists  engaged  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  have  not  been  adjusted 
to  the  increased  cost  of  living  or  the  increased  com- 
mercial payment  for  this  type  of  service  since  the  war 
began.  The  average  salary  of  a  university-trained  ex- 
pert in  this  department  today  is  approximately  $2820 
per  annum,  including  the  highest  grades  and  bureau 
chiefs.  Such  an  income  ranks  below  that  of  skilled 
mechanics  in  some  trades,  and  compares  with  an  aver- 
age of  over  $4000  for  professors  in  seven  of  our  large 
universities.  The  result  is  an  almost  total  inability  of 
the  department  to  hold  its  employes.  Our  turnover 
now  amounts  to  35  per  cent  per  annum  and  the  gen- 
eral tendency  is  to  leave  us  with  simply  a  residue  of 
deadwood.  Moreover,  the  constant  outlook  of  men  is 
to  leave  government  for  private  employment.  Many 
promises  have  been  held  out  to  them,  and  unless  their 
situation  is  speedily  remedied — not  only  in  this  depart- 
ment but  in  other  government  departments  as  well — 
the  quality  of  government  service  must  rapidly  dete- 
riorate and  wasteful  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars 
result.  The  great  majority  of  the  men  of  this  class^ 
in  the  service  of  the  government  are  carrying  on  un- 
der conditions  of  great  self-sacrifice.  The  cost  of  fair 
rectification  would  not  exceed  $200,000  per  annum  for 
the  whole  department. 
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UNITED  STATES  LINES 

Operators   for  United  States  Shipping   Board   Open 

Pacific  Coast  Offices  in  San  Francisco 

PURSUANT  to  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Lines 
in  opening  passenger  offices  in  the  principal  cit- 
ies, San  Francisco  has  been  chosen  as  Pacific 
Coast  headquarters.  Under  direction  of  Mr.  W. 
G.  Fitch,  newly  appointed  Pacific  Coast  manager,  an 
excellent  office  location  has  been  arranged  at  Pine  and 
Montgomery  streets,  conveniently  centered  in  the  heart 
of  the  financial  and  business  district. 

Entering  into  competition  with  other  large  Atlantic 
services  already  represented  in  San  Francisco,  the 
United  States  Lines  will  make  a  strong  bid  for  in- 
transit  business  and  in  addition  will  afford  special 
facilities  for  accommodating  the  host  of  travelers  an- 
nually department  from  the  Pacific  Coast  for  pleasure 
and  business  trips  to  Europe. 

The  new  ground  floor  headquarters  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  about  February  1,  and  until  that  time 
Mr.  Fitch  is  conducting  a  temporary  office  on  the  third 
floor  at  256  Montgomery  street. 

Appointment  of  Mr.  Fitch  as  Pacific  Coast  manager 
for  the  United  States  Lines  comes  as  a  reward  for 
service  rendered  with  that  organization  as  traveling 
passenger  agent.  No  better  citation  of  his  ability 
through  experience  can  be  given  than  to  state  that  for 
fourteen  years  he  was  assistant  passenger  agent  of 
the  Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Company,  operating 
between  Panama  and  New  York.  In  selecting  the  per- 
sonnel for  the  San  Francisco  headquarters  Mr.  Fitch 
has  chosen  men  of  long  experience  in  passenger  traffic 
and  all  are  familiar  with  local  conditions. 

The  United  States  Lines  operate  fourteen  palatial 
liners  for  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  and  soon 
the  fleet  will  be  augmented  by  the  historic  Leviathan, 
54,000  gross  tons,  now  undergoing  complete  recondi- 
tioning at  the  plant  of  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
Company.  The  giantess  Leviathan  is  to  be  converted 
to  an  oil-burner,  will  accommodate  4200  passengers, 
and  carry  a  crew  of  1200. 

The  entire  fleet  of  the  United  States  Lines  is  as 
follows:  Gross  Tons 

Leviathan    54,000 

George   Washington   25,000 

America  23,000 

President   Grant   '. 18,000 

President  Harding  15,000 

President  Roosevelt  15,000 

President  Fillmore  10,000 

President  Arthur   10,000 

The  foregoing  liners  are  in  service  between  New 
York  and  Plymouth,  Bremen  and  Cherbourg.  The  fol- 
lowing liners  ply  between  New  York,  Plymouth,  Cher- 
bourg, Queenstown  and  London:  Gross  Tons 

President  Polk  10,000 

President  Adams  10,000 

President  Monroe  10,000 

President  Van  Buren  10,000 

President    Garfield    10,000 

A  MIXED  CHARGE  FOR  THE  MELTING  POT 

OX  the  2nd  of  January  the  White  Star  liner  Ma- 
jestic, world's  largest  ship,  entered  New  York 
with  the  first  big  passenger  list  of  the  New 
Year,  and  one  that  is  decidedly  mixed  as  to 
nationalities.  The  immigration  restriction  law  having 
allotted  to  each  nationality  a  fixed  quota  who  may 
enter  the  United  States  in  a  year,  equal  to  3  per  cent 
of  the  persons  of  that  nationality  residing  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  1910,  and  the  quota  being  divided  by 
months,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  steamship  lines 


to  inform  themselves  and  the  immigration  authorities 
of  the  nationalities  represented  among  the  passengers 
sailing  on  each  and  every  ship  leaving  foreign  parts 
for  the  United  States. 

This  information  is  sent  ahead  of  the  ship  by  cable, 
and  as  the  steamship  companies  maintain  registration 
stations  in  all  foreign  centers  for  gathering  informa- 
tion of  this  kind,  and  the  information  is  used  for  the 
benefit  of  all  lines  carrying  passengers,  the  danger 
of  exceeding  the  allowance  of  any  given  quota  is 
minimized. 

That  the  information  furnished  by  the  lines  is  mi- 
nute and  exact,  was  shown  in  the  advance  cable  relat- 
ing to  the  Majestic's  passenger  list.  This  told  that 
the  big  liner  had  336  passengers  in  first  class,  205 
being  Americans;  309  in  second  class,  114  being  Amer- 
icans, and  343  in  third  class,  of  whom  57  were  Ameri- 
cans. The  aliens  on  board  were  classified,  for  immi- 
gration purposes,  as  follows: 

Austrians  2,  Argentines  1,  Bessarabians  2,  British 
132,  Brazilian  1,  Chinese  2,  Colombians  2,  Czechoslo- 
vakian  2,  Danes  3,  Dutch  14,  British  West  Indian  1, 
Finns  7,  Fiumans  3,  French  23,  Galicians  34,  Germans 
8,  Greek  1,  Hungarians  2,  Japanese  4,  Jugoslavians  19, 
Lithuanians  23,  Latvians  3,  Mexicans  10,  Norwegians 
2,  Pinsk  region  35,  Poles  60,  Roumanians  3,  Russians 
164,  Swiss  8,  Swedes  4,  not  including  the  following 
in  transit:  Australians  3,  Belgian  1,  Canadians  2,  In- 
dian 1,  Japanese  1,  Poles  1,  Albanians  2,  Bulgarians 
4,  Italians  13,  Palestinians  2,  Spaniards  3,  Syrians  4. 


REFRIGERATED  MOTORSHIPS 

OF  especial  interest  to  shipbuilders  and  diesel  en- 
gine manufacturers  are  the  plans  for  an  inter- 
coastal  fleet  of  twelve  refrigerated  motorships 
as  outlined  by  the  Motorship  Service  Corpora- 
tion recently  incorporated  in  California  with  San  Fran- 
cisco as  headquarters. 

It  is  announced  that  by  or  before  September  1  a 
weekly  sailing  schedule  with  facilities  to  handle  6000 
tons  per  ship  will  be  ready  to  serve  California  grow- 
ers. The  program  of  refrigerated  carriers  calls  for 
a  system  of  humidification  and  sterilization  in  cooler 
compartments  with  each  section  equipped  to  main- 
tain temperatures  and  thereby  assure  delivery  of  ship- 
ments to  Atlantic  points  in  perfect  merchantable  con- 
dition. 

Officials  of  the  Motorship  Service  Corporation,  head- 
ed by  Major-General  C.  A.  Devol  as  general  manager, 
state  that  eastbound  cargoes  are  to  be  balanced  be- 
tween citrus  and  deciduous  fruits,  and  vegetables;  a 
portion  to  be  taken  from  the  San  Francisco  zone  and 
the  balance  from  the  Los  Angeles  territory.  It  is  in- 
tended to  assemble  cargo  in  pre-cooling  warehouses  at 
the  loading  points  and  discharge  them  into  cold  stor- 
age on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Some  space  in  the  ships 
is  to  be  available  for  cargo  not  requiring  refrigera- 
tion, according  to  officers  of  the  organization. 

Major-General  Devol  and  Maurice  Selig,  president  of 
the  Motorship  Service  Corporation,  are  in  Chicago  at- 
tending a  conference  of  growers  who  are  taking  up 
with  railroads  east  of  Chicago  the  matter  of  handling 
shipments  via  the  canal.  From  Chicago  they  will  go 
on  to  New  York  and  Washington  to  confer  with  the 
Shipping  Board  on  the  subject  of  purchasing  steamers 
suitable  for  conversion.  Fourteen-knot  ships  are  want- 
ed and  the  program  is  to  install  diesel  engines.  While 
East,  Major-General  Devol  will  arrange  terminals  for 
the  receipt  and  distribution  of  cargoes.  According  to 
a  member  of  the  corporation,  westbound  cargoes  have 
been  contracted  for. 
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TURBO-ELECTRIC  LINER  CUBA  OPENS  NEW  SER- 
VICE BETWEEN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
AND  PORTLAND 

ANEW  coastwise  express  freight  and  passenger 
service  opens  January  30  with  the  sailing  of 
the  fast  and  luxurious  turbo-electric  steamer 
Cuba  from  San  Francisco  for  Portland.  The 
service  is  called  the  New  Electra  Line,  with  John  W. 
Chapman  as  general  manager.  Head  offices  are  at  110 
California  street,  San  Francisco. 

Sailings  are  to  be  maintained  every  Tuesday  from 
San  Francisco,  and  on  Saturdays  from  Portland.  Car- 
rying first-class  passengers  only,  the  Cuba  has  ultra- 
modern accommodations  for  250  travelers.  The  run 
will  be  made  in  two  nights  and  a  day,  with  a  daylight 
trip  on  the  beautiful  Columbia  River. 

When  commissioned  in  1920  the  Cuba  was  the  first 
electrically-driven  passenger  liner  in  the  world.  She 
has  a  speed  of  17.28  knots,  and  a  unique  feature  is 
the  absence  of  vibration,  making  travel  a  complete 
comfort.  In  addition  to  her  palatial  passenger  equip- 
ment, the  new  liner  carries  800  tons  of  cargo,  and 
Chapman  has  received  enthusiastic  encouragement 
through  advance  bookings,  indicating  complete  success 
for  the  new  San   Francisco-Portland  express   service. 

Aside  from  her  interesting  turbo  -  electric  power 
plant,  the  Cuba  has  a  score  of  attractive  features, 
both  in  appointments  and  architecture,  among  them 
the  spacious  smoking  room,  palm  court,  recreation  hall, 
broad  decks,  double-breadth  berths  in  the  commodious 
cabins,  a  number  of  private  baths,  and  the  crowning 
distinction  of  all  is  the  complete  electric  kitchen, 
wherein  every  culinary  and  cooking  device  is  auto- 
matically controlled,  even  to  the  electric  percolation 
of  coffee  and  other  beverages. 

Until  her  assignment  to  the  New  Electra  Line  the 
Cuba  was  operating  between  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and 
Havana,  under  the  Miami  Steamship  Company  of  New 
York.  She  was  built  by  the  Morse  Dry  Dock  &  Repair 
Company,  Brooklyn,  and  the  electric  engines  were  fur- 
nished by  the  General  Electric  Company  of  Schenec- 
tady, New  York. 

Characteristics   of  the  ship,   in  general   dimensions, 

are: 

Length  over  all  320  feet 

Length  between  perpendiculars 300  feet 

.Beam  molded  40  feet 

Depth  to  superstructure  deck 34  ft.  11  ins. 

Draft,  mean   17  feet 

Displacement  at  17  feet 3580  tons 

Block  coefficient  0.61 

The  Cuba  has  attained  a  speed  of  17.28  knots  with 

the    electrical    machinery    installation    delivering    its 

full  power  of  3000  indicated  horsepower. 


ASTORIA  ARISES 

ASTORIA,   OREGON,   saw   34   city   blocks   wiped 
out   by   fire   December  8.     The   area  destroyed 
included  nearly  all  the  business  district. 
But  a  seaport  can  live  with  its  heart  burned 
out.     With  ruins  still  smouldering  Mayor  James  Brem- 
ner  said: 

"Our  city  is  gone,  but  we  have  the  finest  fresh  water 
harbor  in  the  world,  and  our  shipping  and  milling  fa- 
cilities intact.     Astoria  will  arise!" 

It  is  true.  Although  devastation  of  the  city's  busi- 
ness section  was  practically  complete,  her  marine  ter- 


minals were  far  from  the  ravage  of  flames.  The 
wharves  along  the  city  front  immediately  in  the  path 
of  the  fire  were  saved  by  heroic  work  of  several  ves- 
sels in  the  harbor,  and  the  long  line  of  lumber  mills, 
salmon  canneries  and  flouring  plants,  as  well  as  other 
factories,  were  untouched. 

Left  without  a  business  section,  Astoria's  productive 
industries  were  unscathed  and  shipping  was  unim- 
paired. Citizens  took  heart  and  directly  launched  a 
comprehensive  rebuilding  program. 

Astoria  will  come  back — as  a  larger,  more  prosper- 
ous city  than  ever. 

Problems  of  rebuilding  are  difficult.  The  conflagra- 
tion was  relentless  in  its  sweep,  as  pre-fire  Astoria 
was  almost  totally  of  frame  construction;  the  streets 
of  the  city  were  pavement  laid  on  top  of  wooden  via- 
ducts, which  burned,  with  even  the  paving  adding  to 
the  fire.  The  viaducts  acted  as  flues  and  accounted 
for  the  onrush  and  spread. 

Before  the  entire  district  can  be  rebuilt  it  will  be 
necessary  to  construct  bulkheads  and  to  fill  the  street 
space  between  them  with  material  dredged  from  the 
harbor.  This  work  is  expected  to  be  linked  with  a 
harbor  improvement  project  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, with  the  result  that  not  only  will  the  streets  be 
filled  but  in  doing  so  the  harbor  will  be  vastly  im- 
proved and  perhaps  brought  to  the  point  where  a  min- 
imum channel  depth  of  40  feet  at  low  water  will  exist 
at  all  points.  Such  a  depth  exists  in  some  parts  of 
the  channel  at  present. 

This  work  is  in  line  with  a  government  channel  pro- 
ject made  necessary  by  the  construction  of  the  Tongue 
Point  naval  base  just  east  of  Astoria,  work  on  which 
will  be  started  this  spring.  Bids  on  the  initial  work 
for  dredging,  filling,  breakwaters  and  piers  were  open- 
ed in  Washington  January  17.  The  building  of  this 
naval  base,  it  is  contended,  will  require  the  bringing 
of  the  river  channel  to  a  minimum  depth  of  40  feet 
at  low  water  from  Tongue  Point  to  the  harbor  en- 
trance. A  minimum  depth  of  43  feet  at  low  water  now 
exists  for  a  channel  width  of  more  than  a  mile  at  the 
entrance  to  the  river. 

Operation  of  the  Port  of  Astoria  terminals  and  the 
flour  and  lumber  mills  was  not  interrupted  a  day  by 
the  destruction  of  the  city,  and  traffic  at  the  marine 
terminals  since  the  conflagration  is  heavier  than  be- 
fore. The  necessity  of  shipping  large  quantities  of 
building  material  to  the  city  will  result  in  a  heavy 
increase  in  the  amount  of  inbound  freight. 

Industrially  the  city  is  going  ahead  as  if  no  inter- 
ruption had  occurred. 

"Astoria  will  arise!" 


REQUEST  FOR  BACK  NUMBERS 

A  request  has  come  in  for  the  March  and  August 
issues  of  Pacific  Marine  Review  for  1922.  If  any  of 
our  friends  have  old  copies  of  these  numbers  that  they 
could  spare  the  receipt  of  them  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  the  publishers.  The  magazines  may  be 
mailed  or  delivered  to  576  Sacramento  street,  San 
Francisco. 


Head   of   a   bow-head  whale — Liebes' 
flag   east   of   Barrow 


Moored   at   Dutch   Harbor 


Stripping  blubber  for  whale-oil.     Breaking 
through    Bering's   barricade 


THE  HEART  OF  THE  HERMAN 

The  Story  of  Captain  C.  T.  Pedersen's  Dauntless  Wife  and  the  Triumph  of  Diesel  Power  Over 

The  Ice-Bound  Arctic 
By   PAUL   FAULKNER 


GUM-DROPS  for  the  Eskimos — fortunes  in  ermine 
and  silver  fox. 
The   comforting   companionship   of   a   fearless 
wife. 

Hark  to  this  story  of  the  H.  Liebes  &  Company's 
trader  Herman — facing  the  worst  icepack  in  thirty 
years,  and  the  annual  cruise  recording  victory  for  die- 
sel  power  over  the  far-flung  floes  of  the  North. 

Yearly  since  1901  the  staunch  little  Herman  has  put 
forth  from  San  Francisco  for  a  trad- 
ing expedition  to  the  Arctic,  with 
Captain  C.  T.  Pedersen  commanding, 
accompanied  by  his  wife.  And  the 
voyage  completed  during  the  past 
summer,  trying  out  a  250-horsepower 
Atlas  Imperial  diesel  engine,  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  trips 
ever  made  by  a  motor  vessel  of  any 
kind.  An  achievement  was  attained 
through  the  unusual  performance, 
proving  indisputably  the  success,  re- 
liability and  economy  of  diesel  pow- 
er under  the  most  trying  conditions. 

Converted  to  diesel  drive  the  Her- 
man departed  through  the  Golden 
Gate  on  April  15  to  cruise  to  the 
Arctic  for  furs  and  whales,  and  for 
five  days  Captain  Pedersen  proceed- 
ed without  a  stop;  then,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  chief,  it  was  decided 
to  stop  for  examination  of  the  spray 
nozzles.  The  rest  lasted  fifteen  min- 
utes, after  which  the  ship  journeyed 
northward  for  twelve  more  consecu- 
tive days,  without  a  halt,  until  the 
arrival  at  Unalaska. 


Captain   and    Mrs.    C.   T.   Pedersen 


"Before  installing  the  diesel,"  says  Captain  Peder- 
sen, "we  had  been  a  little  worried  whether  it  would 
be  a  success  in  working  the  ice,  as  we  always  have  to 
do  more  or  less  backing  in  breaking  up  the  ice,  to 
forge  our  way  through  the  pack.  In  my  twenty-eight 
years'  experience  in  navigating  the  Arctic  Ocean,  I 
have  never  encountered  such  an  icy  season  as  the  one 
just  past.  On  July  25  the  pack  was  over  200  miles 
-south  of  its  usual  position,  and  it  refused  to  budge 
but  very  slowly  from  then  on. 
^*^s  "It    was    August    23    before    we 

'  rounded   Point   Barrow,   bound   east, 

and  we  had  to  stop  here  and  there 
to  trade  with  the  Eskimos  along  the 
Coast,  and  also  to  land  cargo  for 
our  station  at  Demarcation  Point. 
Here  we  had  to  spend  two  and  one- 
half  days  during  a  snowstorm,  as 
the  ice  was  sweeping  by  so  thick 
and  fast  that  we  were  unable  to 
land  our  cargo  until  after  the  sec- 
ond day." 

Business  with  the  Eskimos,  as  well 
as  white  trappers  and  traders,  as 
has  been  the  work  of  Captain  Peder- 
sen and  Mrs.  Pedersen  for  a  score 
of  years,  is  in  every  way  true  to  the 
pictures  of  fireside  fiction.  Visiting 
the  exchange  posts  the  Eskimos  were 
delighted  in  finding  the  Herman 
freighted  with  groceries,  as  they  are 
very  fond  of  canned  fruits  and  del- 
icacies. Tobacco,  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, hardware,  textiles  and  cloth- 
ing are  treats  for  these  icebound 
humans. 
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Eskimos   exchange  furs  for   food.     Trading  in   progress    at   St.    Lawrence    Island 


En  route  to  the  north  Captain  Pedersen  picks  up 
quantities  of  weathering  pelts  to  sell  to  the  Eskimos, 
such  as  the  skin  of  the  wolf,  wolverine  and  land  otter. 
These  the  northmen  use  for  trimming  their  garments. 
Good  wolverine  skins  are  specially  in  demand,  as  the 
frost  does  not  adhere  to  this  fur. 

In  barter  for  his  offerings  the  master  of  the  Her- 
man receives  fur  of  silver,  blue,  red,  w^hite  and  cross 
fox;  and  skins  of  the  lynx,  beaver,  marten,  mink,  er- 
mine, muskrat  and  polar  bear.  Thousands  of  hair- 
seal  skins  are  also  purchased  from  the  Eskimos.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  that  the  meat  of  this  seal  is 
the  staple  food  of  the  natives  during  the  winter.  They 
also  kill  whales,  and  each  year  the  Herman  brings 
back  to  the  States  several  thousand  pounds  of  whale- 
tone  and  walrus  ivory. 

"It  was  August,"  continued  Captain  Pedersen,  "be- 
fore we  reached  Herschel  Island,  due  to  the  delay  of 
the  snowstorm  at  Demarcation  Point.  From  Herschel 
we  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River. 
All  land  in  sight  was  buried  deep  in  snow,  and  the 
young  ice  was  making.  Still  we  cruised  on  further 
east,  and  on  September  6  we  arrived  at  Baillie  Island. 
This  place  we  found  to  be  entirely  out  of  provisions, 
as  the  Hudson  Trading  Company's  post  here  had  sold 
out  everything,  and  their  vessel  had  not  come  beyond 
Herschel  Island.  We  had  to  let  their  trader  have  sup- 
plies for  the  winter. 

"On  September  7  the  Herman  turned  back,  and  we 
proceeded  west  as  fast  as  possible  in  hope  of  getting 
round  Point  Barrow  before  the  freeze-up,  but  when 
we  arrived  within  70  miles  of  Point  Barrow  we  found 
the  young  ice  making  so  fast  we  were  unable  to  make 
any  headway.  I  had  to  do  what  I 
have  had  to  do  twice  before  on  past 
voyages;  that  is,  rig  an  ice-cutter 
from  the  end  of  our  jibboom  and  so 
cut  the  ice  ahead  of  the  ship.  This 
rig  consists  of  a  six-by-six  spar,  a 
little  wider  than  the  beam  of  our 
ship,  with  one  small  boat  anchor 
lashed  on  each  end  and  also  one  in 
the  center.  This  rig  is  then  sus- 
pended from  our  jibboom  across  the 
bow  so  that  the  flukes  of  the  anchors 
keep  under  the  young  ice  and  tear 
their  way  through.  We  also  use  guy- 
lines  from  each  end  in  order  to  keep 
the  rig  in  place.  With  this  ice-cut- 
ter in  operation  we  made  a  speed 
of  almost  five  miles  per  hour,  where- 
as we  had  been  making  but  one." 

After  rounding  Point  Barrow  the 
Herman  found  the  ice-pack  well    in 


on  the  coast  for  more  than  75  miles  to  southward,  but 
no  trouble  was  experienced  in  breaking  through,  and 
continued  steadily  south  until  on  October  27  San  Fran- 
cisco harbor  once  more  gathered  the  brave  little  ship 
into  safe-keeping  arms. 

Both  Captain  Pedersen  and  H.  Liebes  &  Company, 
the  owners  of  the  Herman,  expressed  jubilant  satis- 
faction with  the  Atlas  Imperial  diesel  engine,  the  vet- 
eran commander  voicing  the  following  comment: 

"We  made  steady  progress  throughout  the  entire 
cruise  and  our  engine  was  in  fine  shape.  We  had 
more  fuel  than  we  knew  what  to  do  with.  We  even 
landed  8400  gallons  of  fuel  in  the  Arctic,  which  we 
are  keeping  for  our  1923  trip.  I  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  the  Atlas  Imperial  diesel  and  I  feel  sure  that 
w'e  would  have  been  in  the  Arctic  this  winter  if  we  had 
had  to  depend  upon  the  old  engine  to  work  through  all 
the  ice  encountered  during  the  past  summer.  The  Her- 
man's new  engine  is  a  4-cylinder,  4-cycle  type,  250  b. 
h.  p.,  11^  2-inch  bore,  17-inch  stroke,  of  the  solid  in- 
jection type.  This  engine  develops  its  full  power  at 
190  r.  p.  m.,  and  at  200  r.  p.  m.  it  delivers  consider- 
able excess  power.  The  weight  of  the  engine  is  ap- 
proximately 160  pounds  per  horsepower.  It  can  use 
any  ordinary  crude  oil  for  fuel,  and  has  also  been 
tested  to  run  on  whale  oil  if  that  should  become  nec- 
essary any  time  in  the  strange  old  Arctic.  Our  lubri- 
cating oil  consumption  is  approximately  2^2  gallons 
every  ten  hours,  while  fuel  consumption  at  ordinary 
cruising  speed  is  about  8  gallons  per  hour. 

"During  the  season  of  1922  we  burned  less  than  200 
gallons  of  diesel  oil  per  day  at  a  cost  of  about  four 
(Continued  on  page  103) 


The    Liebes'    ships    are    "powered    with    the    strength    of    Atlas."     An    exhaust    side    view    of    the    4- 
cylinder.    250   h.    p.    Atlas-Imperial   marine   diesel    installed   in   the   historic    trader    Herman. 


THE  FAMOUS  GLORY  OF  THE  SEAS 

Will  She  be  Rebuilt  or  Is  Her  Total  Destruction  at  Hand? 


ACCORDING  to  in- 
formation going 
the  rounds  in  mar- 
itime circles,  the 
proposition  of  saving  what 
is  left  of  the  hulk  of  the 
famous  old  Glory  of  the 
Seas  has  been  resuscitated 
to  the  extent  that  Boston 
parties,  enthusiasts  in  his- 
torical shipping  matters, 
have  been  inquiring  wheth- 
er or  not  her  remains  are 
in  a  condition  to  be  sent 
there,  refitted  and  rerig- 
ged  as  of  old,  the  whole 
vessel  to  be  used  there- 
after as  a  marine  museum. 
One  suggestion  was  that 
this  work  be  done  on  Pu- 

get  Sound,  a  cargo  of  lumber  laden  there,  and  the  ves- 
sel  despatched  to  Boston   under  her  own   canvas. 

Eastern  parties  who  should  be  authorities  have  been 
conferred  with,  but  all  profess  ignorance  about  the 
scheme  and  its  promoters  or  whether  there  is  much 
chance  of  its  materializing  into  reality. 

From  Seattle  we  learn  that  Nieder  &  Marcus,  owners 
of  the  hulk,  have  set  January  6  as  the  date  on  which 
they  would  commence  work  on  total  demolition,  unless 
definite  word  regarding  purchase  by  Boston  interests 
was  then  received.  It  is  reported  that  the  value  of 
the  metal  to  be  recovered  through  the  burning  of  the 
hulk  would  approxi- 
mate $4000,  most  of 
which  would  be  in 
the  shape  of  copper 
bolts. 

A  friend  at  Seat- 
tle who  knew  the 
Glory  in  her  prime 
writes:  "I  made  a 
trip  the  other  day, 
somewhat  under  dif- 
ficulties, particularly 
to  have  a  last  look 
at  her.  She  is  beach- 
ed a  few  miles  out 
of  town,  waiting  for 
either  a  favorable  an- 
swer from  Boston  or 
her  finish.  She  cer- 
tainly appeared  old 
and  friendless,  and 
although  not  a  great 


By  F.  C.  MATTHEWS 


The   Glory   of   the    Seas   in   her  prime   off   San   Francisco    Heads 
ninety-five   days   from    New   York 


A    famous   companion   of   the    Glory    of    the    Seas 


deal  changed  in  appear- 
ance from  her  picture  as 
a  cannery  ship  (which  ac- 
companied her  history  as 
published  in  the  May  issue 
of  Pacific  Marine  Review) 
except  in  being  beached 
and  heeled  over,  she  was 
yet  not  at  all  a  pleasing 
sight  to  one  interested  in 
the  fine  ships  of  other 
days." 


Mrs.    Donald   McKay 

Eastern  inquiries  devel- 
oped some  information  of 
interest.  It  is  stated  that 
the  widow  of  Donald  Mc- 
Kay, the  builder,  is  living 
at  the  age  of  over  90  years 
although,  unfortunately,  she  is  bedridden.  She  resides 
with  one  of  her  daughters  near  Boston.  Regarding 
the  present  whereabouts  of  the  figurehead  of  the  Glory, 
which  was  said  to  be  adorning  the  entrance  to  the 
estate  of  a  member  of  the  family,  it  is  learned  from 
Mr.  Nicholas  McKay,  one  of  the  eldest  sons  of  the 
famous  shipbuilder,  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  its 
existence  anywhere.  A  party  has  been  found  in  Bos- 
ton who,  at  the  age  of  72  years,  is  still  engaged  in 
the  business  of  spar-making  and  who  worked  on  the 
spars  of  the  Glory  of  the  Seas  when  she  was  built. 
■  The   father   and    cousin    of   this    gentleman    were   the 

spar-makers  for  Don- 
ald McKay  at  New- 
buryport,  and  when, 
in  1845,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  Enoch  Train 
the  master  -  buidder 
established  his  ship 
yards  at  East  Boston 
the  three  moved  to- 
gether and  they  were 
clesely  allied  in  bus- 
iness for  25  years. 

The  death  of  Don- 
ald McKay  occurred 
September  20, 1880,  at 
Hamilton,  Massachu- 
setts. He  was  born 
at  Shelburne,  Nova 
Scotia,  in  1810,  and 
at  the  age  of  16  years 
went  to  New  York, 
where  he  learned  the 
trade  of  shipbuilder. 
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THE  BALD  EAGLE  AND  WESTWARD  HO 


The  Detailed  History  of  the  Principal  Voyages  of  Two  Famous  McKay  Clippers  Together  with 
the  Exposure  of  Two  Fake  Yarns  Concerning  One  of  Them 

By  F.  C.  MATTHEWS 


THE  extreme  clipper  ship  Bald  Eagle  was  launch- 
ed from  the  East  Boston  yard  of  Donald  McKay 
in  November,  1852,  and  by  many  connoisseurs  in 
the  art  of  shipbuilding  was  considered  the  finest 
vessel  he  had  constructed  up  to  that  time.  According 
to  these  authorities,  she  therefore  eclipsed  Staghound, 
Westward  Ho,  Flying  Cloud  and  Flying  Fish,  although 
the  last  named  had  a  host  of  admirers,  particularly  in 
San  Francisco,  who  regarded  her  as  incomparable. 
The  Bald  Eagle  was  1703  tons,  government  measure- 
ment, old  style,  and  could  stow  2200  tons;  her  keel 
was  195  feet;  length  over  all,  225  feet;  beam,  41  ^/^ 
and  depth  of  hold,  22V2  feet.  She  was  described  as 
being  very  sharp,  the  bow  had  neither  head  nor  trail 
boards  and  was  of  magnificent  appearance,  sweeping 
upwards  in  its  shear  as  gracefully  as  a  Venetian  gon- 
dola. A  gilded  eagle  on  the  wing  was  her  figure-head. 
The  stern  was  slightly  elliptical  in  form,  neatly  orna- 
mented and  of  a  handsome  light  appearance.  On  deck 
she  had  much  of  the  appearance  of  a  man  -  of  -  war, 
there  being  no  obstruction  to  her  handsome  flush  deck 
except  a  house  abaft  the  foremast  eight  feed  wide  for 
the  forward  officers  and  the  caboose.  The  bulwarks 
were  five  feet  high,  planked  inside  and  out.  The  lower 
masts  and  bowsprit  were  "made"  spars.  She  was  built 
to  the  order  of  George  B.  Upton,  a  prominent  shipping 
merchant  of  Boston,  whose  fleet  of  clippers  specially 
constructed  for  the  California  trade  also  included  the 
Staghound,  Reindeer,  Romance  of  the  Seas,  and  some 
lesser  lights. 

Maiden  Voyage 

The  command  of  the  Bald  Eagle  was  given  to  Cap- 
tain Philip  Dumaresq  (pronounced  Demerrick),  one  of 
the  best  known  masters  in  the  China  trade.  His  prin- 
cipal employers  had  been  the  Perkins  and  the  mer- 
chant-captain Robert  B.  Forbes.  The  latter  in  his  book 
"Ships  of  the  Past"  refers  to  Dumaresq  as  the  "Prince 
of  Captains." 

On  her  maiden  voyage  the  Bald  Eagle  left  New  York 
December  26,  1852,  and  arrived  at  San  Francisco  April 
11,  1853;  passage  107  days.  The  New  York  clipper 
Jacob  Bell  had  arrived  the  day  before  in  122  days. 
The  Bald  Eagle's  log  shows  repeated  entries  of  light 
winds — "ship  braced  sharp  up"  until  January  26,  when, 
in  8  degrees  south  latitude,  it  is  noted  "checked  braces 
and  set  studding  sails;  the  first  chance  from  New 
York";  she  had  crossed  the  line  when  28  days  from 
Sandy  Hook,  averaging  144  miles  per  day.  From  Cape 
St.  Roque  she  had  but  19  days  to  50  degrees  south  and 
was  only  10  days  rounding  the  Horn.  The  Cape  itself 
was  passed  on  February  16,  52  days  out,  the  log  show- 
ing for  that  day  strong  gales  and  squalls  with  light- 
ning. In  the  Pacific  she  had  28  days  from  latitude  50 
to  the  line  and  thence  19  days  to  San  Francisco.  She 
was  in  port  until  May  8,  then  sailed  for  New  York, 
arriving  out  August  13,  96  days'  passage.  Her  friendly 
competitor,  the  Jacob  Bell,  had  sailed  the  day  before 
her  and  reached  Philadelphia  on  August  3,  87  days 
out,  somewhat  retrieving  on  the  homeward  run  the 
beating  she  got  on  the  passage  out. 

At  New  York  Captain  Dumaresq  left  the  Bald  Eagle 
to  take  command  of  the  splendid  new  clipper  Romance 
of  the  Seas,  the  last  clipper  ship  built  by  Donald  Mc- 
Kay with  the  exception  of  the  Lightning  and  three  oth- 


ers constructed  for  the  James  Baines'  Black  Ball  Line 
of  Liverpool  -  Australian  packets.  Captain  Caldwell 
took  over  the  Bald  Eagle  and  had  a  run  out  to  San 
Francisco  of  115  days,  arriving  January  25,  1854.  The 
Pampero  had  reached  port  the  same  day  in  104  days, 
while  the  Jacob  Bell  had  had  122  days  from  Philadel- 
phia. The  year  1854  was  remarkable  for  fast  outward 
passages:  Flying  Cloud  had  89  days  8  hours,  the  rec- 
ord to  this  day;  Romance  of  the  Seas  had  96  days  13 
hours  from  Boston;  the  Witchcraft  was  97  days;  the 
Hurricane,  99  days  12  hours,  and  the  David  Brown,  99 
days  23  hours  from  New  York.  The  Bald  Eagle,  how- 
ever, did  not  have  the  favorable  winds  and  weather 
her  competitors  experienced;  she  was  33  days  to  the 
line;  passed  St.  Roque  35  days  out;  thence  was  18 
days  to  50  south;  thence  19  days  to  50  degrees  in  the 
Pacific;  22  days  thereafter  she  crossed  the  line,  93 
days  out.  She  was  within  2  days'  sail  of  the  Golden 
Gate  for  6  days,  mostly  in  the  fog.  At  San  Francisco 
the  Bald  Eagle  was  laden  with  a  part  cargo  of  mer- 
chandise similar  to  what  she  and  others  had  recently 
taken  out,  the  Pacific  Coast  markets  being  glutted 
through  excessive  importations  in  the  fall  and  winter. 
of  1853  and  1854.  Passing  through  the  Golden  Gate 
on  March  1,  1854,  she  anchored  in  New  York  harbor 
on  May  19;  78  days  22  hours'  passage  wilthin  3  days 
of  the  record,  which  was  made  by  a  ship  in  ballast. 
Her  competitors  of  the  outward  voyage  crossed  the 
Pacific  to  China,  both  Jacob  Bell  and  Pampero  having 
good  passages  under  40  days. 

The  third  voyage  of  the  Bald  Eagle  was  again  115 
days  to  San  Francisco,  although  she  was  up  with  the 
equator  in  the  Pacific  on  the  87th  day  out.  There- 
after she  had  mostly  light  winds  and  calms  except  for 
the  final  3  days,  when  heavy  northwest  gales  were  ex- 
perienced. On  the  day  she  reached  port,  the  half  clip- 
per but  very  fast  sailer  Phantom  arrived  in  120  days. 
Two  or  three  days  before  the  clipper  Sweepstakes  had 
come  in,  in  116  days,  while  her  previous  competitor 
Pampero  had  115  days.  Bald  Eagle  went  to  China  un- 
der Captain  Treadwell  in  47  days,  as  against  the  Phan- 
tom's 46  days  and  the  Sweepstakes'  43  days. 

At  Hongkong  it  was  arranged  for  the  Bald  Eagle  to 
take  about  700  coolies  to  Peru  to  work  in  the  guano 
deposits.  As  the  British  government  forbade  that  traf- 
fic from  a  consular  port,  the  lading  was  done  at  Swa- 
tow  through  the  firm  of  Tait  &  Company,  the  Peruvian 
consul  managing  a  portion  of  the  contract  papers.  The 
coolies  received  one  dollar  in  hand  to  be  spent  in  cloth- 
ing, and  made  a  contract  to  work  five  years  at  $8  per 
month,  less  $50  passage  money,  but  with  all  the  rice 
they  wanted  guaranteed.  However,  the  moment  they 
passed  the  rigid  examination  required  and  got  aboard 
ship,  they  got  the  sulks  and  wanted  to  get  back  ashore. 
But  it  was  too  late.  On  getting  too  unruly,  they  were 
flogged  and  confined  below,  the  hatches  being  gratings, 
well  secured.  Several  instances  occurred  in  which  they 
became  desperate  and  either  broke  out  or  set  fire  to 
the  ship.  In  the  case  of  the  Napoleon  Canavero  (for- 
merly the  White  Falcon,  well  known  in  the  California 
trade)  the  crew  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  fire  and 
deserted  the  ship  with  the  coolies  battened  down  be- 
low, so  that  they  all,  to  the  number  of  650,  perished 
most  awfully.     The  ship  was  at  the  time  under  Italian 
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colors,  though  owned  in  Peru  and  had  been  in  that  in- 
famous slave  trade  several  years. 

The  Fake  Yarn  About  the  Destruction  of  the 
Bald  Eagle 

A  foreign  published  "history"  of  clipper  ships,  prin- 
cipally Britishers  engaged  in  the  China  trade,  has  a 
lurid  account  of  the  ending  of  the  Bald  Eagle,  worn- 
out,  water-soaked,  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  foreign 
owned  and  foreign  manned.  The  reader  is  treated  to 
a  detailed  description  of  how  the  coolies  mutinied; 
were  fired  upon  by  the  ship's  officers  through  the  hatch 
gratings  until  bodies  were  piled  clear  up  to  the  main 
deck  so  that  the  flash  from  one  shot  set  fire  to  some 
of  their  clothing  and  ignited  the  ship,  etc.  Of  course, 
all  the  coolies  perished  as  also  a  boatload  of  the  crew, 
who  were  presumed  to  have  been  eaten  by  a  monster 
shark.  The  narrative  is  given  in  the  "history"  as  au- 
thentic, whereas  it  is  wholly  false  and  imaginary.  Cap- 
tain Treadwell  duly  delivered  his  cargo  of  human  be- 
ings in  Callao,  from  whence  he  took  his  ship  to  Phila- 
delphia, arriving  out  May  4,  1856. 

On  her  fourth  voyage  the  Bald  Eagle  sailed  from 
New  York  July  18,  1856,  and  arrived  at  San  Francisco 
after  a  passage  of  120  days,  beating  the  extreme  clip- 
per Neptune's  Car  16  days.  Captain  Treadwell  re- 
ported having  had  light  or  baffling  winds  most  of  the 
passage;  off  Cape  Horn,  however,  heavy  weather  was 
experienced;  the  run  up  the  Pacific  occupied  53  days. 
From  San  Francisco  the  run  to  Calcutta  was  made  in 
the  excellent  time  of  59  days;  from  Calcutta  to  Boston 
she  was  98  days. 

In  1858  and  1859  the  Bald  Eagle  was  not  engaged 
in  the  California  trade,  having  been  diverted  to  the 
China  run.  She  went  out  from  Boston  in  108  days, 
and  after  trading  coastwise  for  about  a  year  loaded 
for  Liverpool,  reaching  that  port  on  December  21, 
1859,  after  a  passage  of  120  days  from  Hongkong. 
Under  date  of  March,  1860,  it  was  stated  that  she  was 
expected  to  arrive  at  Foochow  under  command  of  Cap- 
tain Nickels,  formerly  of  the  Flying  Fish,  about  June 
1  under  charter  to  the  British  government,  with  coals 
and  stores  for  their  naval  forces,  which  she  had  loaded 
at  Liverpool.  She  reported  at  Shanghai  on  June  25, 
having  had  the  long  passage  out  to  Anjer  of  94  days; 
her  time  thence  to  port  of  destination,  32  days,  was 
also  vezy  slow,  if  she  went  direct.  She  remained  on 
the  China  coast  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1860. 
We  find  that  she  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  April  25, 
1861,  41  days  from  Hongkong,  and  this  was  her  last 
visit  to  that  port.  She  sailed  on  June  16,  touched  at 
Honolulu  on  the  13th  day  out  and  thence  had  a  long 
and  terious  passage  across  the  Pacific  of  56  days,  en- 
countering nothing  but  light  winds  and  calms  through- 
out. 

The  Bald  Eagle  in  the  Port  of  Missing  Ships 

Under  command  of  Captain  Morris  the  Bald  Eagle 
sailed  from  Hongkong  on  October  15,  1861,  for  San 
Francisco  and  has  never  since  been  heard  of.  Several 
very  severe  typhoons  were  experienced  in  the  China 
Seas  between  her  sailing  date  and  the  end  of  De- 
cember and  it  is  is  supposed  that  she  foundered  with 
all  hands.  She  had  a  valuable  cargo,  including  about 
600  tons  of  rice,  500  tons  of  sugar,  some  tea,  etc., 
besides  $100,000  in  treasure.  She  was  still  owned  by 
George  B.  Upton  and  was  in  good  condition,  being 
rated  A  li2-  The  insurance  paid  on  vessel  and  cargo 
was  $300,000.  A  repox't  was  published  in  Eastern  news- 
papers to  the  effect  that  a  portion  of  the  crew  had 
been  picked  up  by  Japanese  fishermen,  but  these  state- 
ments were  proven  to  be  a  baseless  rumor.  At  the 
time  of  the  disaster  and  for  many  years  thereafter 
the  family  of   Captain  Morris   were   residents   of  San 


Francisco  and  a  very  intimate  friend  of  theirs  and  of 
the  writer  says  that  the  captain's  widow  passed  away 
in  the   full   belief  that   her   husband  with   his   entire 
crew  and  beautiful  clipper  ship  met  their  fate  in  some 
terrible  storm  or  typhoon,  all  going  down  together. 
Bald  Eagle  Loses  a  Race  That  Was  Never  Run 
On  a  par  with  the  terrifying  tale  of  the  destruction 
by  fire  of  the  Bald  Eagle  and  her  cargo  of  slaves  is 
the   following   account  of  a  "race"   which  appears   in 
"History   of   Merchant   Shipping,"    by   W.    S.    Lindsay, 
M.    P.    from    Sunderland.     The    full    account    follows: 
"Mr.  T.  C.  Cowper  of  Aberdeen,  himself  a  member  of  a 
well-known    shipbuilding    firm   there,    who    had    spent 
some  time  in  China  at  the  period  to  which  I  refer,  and 
to  whom  I  am  much  indebted  for  the  information  con- 
nected with  our  struggles  to  maintain  our  position  in 
that  trade,  gives  the  following  graphic  description  of 
his  voyage  home  in  the  Ganges,  Captain  Deas,  belong- 
ing to   Leith,   one   of   the   vessels   we   had   sent   forth 
after  the   repeal  of  our  navigation   laws,  to   compete 
with   the    Americans    in   that   trade.     'We    loaded,'    he 
says,  'new  teas  at  Whampoa  and  sailed  on  the  first  of 
September,  1851.  Two  of  the  fastest  American  clippers, 
the  Flying  Cloud  and  the  Bald  Eagle,   sailed  two   or 
three  days  after  us.   A  great  deal  of  excitement  existed 
in  China  about  the  race,  the  American  ships  being  the 
favorites.    The   southwest   monsoon   being   strong,   the 
Ganges  made  a  rather  long  passage  to  Anjer,  but  when 
we  arrived  there  we  found  that  neither  of  our  rivals 
had  been  reported  as  having  passed.   We  arrived  in  the 
English   Channel   on  the   evening  of  the   16th   of   De- 
cember.    On    the    following    morning    at    daylight    we 
were  off  Portland,  well  inshore  and  under  short  sail, 
light    winds    from   the    northeast    and    weather    thick. 
About  8  a.  m.  the  wind  freshened  and  the  haze  cleared 
away,  which  showed  two  large  and  lofty  ships  two  or 
three  miles  to  windward  of  us.    They  proved  to  be  our 
American  friends,  having  their  Stars  and  Stripes  fly- 
ing for  a  pilot.    Captain  Deas  at  once  gave  orders  to 
hoist  our  signals  for  a  pilot  also,  and  as,  by  this  time 
several    cutters    were    standing    out    from    Weymouth, 
the  Ganges,  being  farthest  inshore,  got  her  pilot  first 
on  board.    I  said  that  I  would  land   in  the  pilot-boat 
and  go  to  London  by  rail,  and  would  report  the  ship 
that  night  or   next  morning   at  Austin   Friars.     (She 
was   consigned  to  my   flrm.)     The   breeze   had   consid- 
erably freshened  before  I  got  on  board  the  pilot  cut- 
ter, when  the  Ganges  filled  away  on  the  port  tack,  and 
Captain  Deas,  contrary  to  his  wont,  for  he  was  a  very 
cautious  man,  crowded  on  all  small  sails.    The  Ameri- 
cans lost  no  time  and  were  after  him,  and  I  had  three 
hours'  view  of  as  fine  an  ocean  race  as  I  can  wish  to 
see;  the  wind  being  dead  ahead,  the  ships  were  mak- 
ing short  tacks.    The  Ganges  showed  herself  to  be  the 
most  weatherly  of  the  three;   and  the  gain  on   every 
tack   inshore   was    obvious;    neither    did   she   seem   to 
carry   way   behind   in  fore   reaching.    She   arrived   off 
Dungeness  six  hours  before  the  other  two,  and  was  in 
the  London  docks  twenty-four  hours  before  the  first, 
and    thirty-six    hours    before    the    last    of    her    oppo- 
nents.' " 

A  very  pretty  yarn  indeed  but  manufactured  out  of 
whole  cloth  and  as  entirely  out  of  place  in  a  "history" 
as  is  the  companion  account  of  the  burning.  Over 
thirty  years  ago  the  present  writer  criticised  the  state- 
ments in  a  letter  to  the  most  prominent  shipping  mag- 
azine of  London,  but  no  comments  nor  explanations 
were  vouchsafed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Flying 
Cloud  was  lying  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  at 
the  time  she  was  alleged  to  have  sailed  from  China 
and  furthermore  her  first  visit  to  England  was  in 
April,  1862,  after  she  had  been  sold  at  Hongkong  to 
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go  under  the  British  flag.  As  to  the  Bald  Eagle,  the 
present  article  shows  that  she  was  launched  in  No- 
vember, 1852,  and  was  certainly  not  in  England  before 
December,  1859. 

The  Westward  Ho 

The  performances  of  the  Flying  Cloud,  Flying  Fish 
and  Stag  Hound  had  been  so  satisfactory  to  Messrs. 
Sampson  &  Tappan  of  Boston  that  they  commissioned 
Donald  McKay  to  construct  another  large  clipper  ship 
for  their  account  and  selected  the  very  appropriate 
name  of  Westward  Ho  for  the  newcomer.  She  was 
launched  on  September  14,  1852,  and  her  model  was 
described  as  faultless.  With  her  very  rakish  masts, 
three  skysail  yards  and  carrying  royal  studding-sails, 
as  appears  in  our  illustration,  she  certainly  must  have 
been  a  beautiful  sight  when  passed  at  sea  under  full 
sail.  Her  dimensions  were  about  210  by  40  by  221/2 
feet;  tonnage,  1650,  old  measurement.  Her  ends  were 
long  and  very  sharp,  the  lines  being  slightly  concave 
up  to  the  wales,  but  convex  above,  to  correspond  with 
her  curved  outline.  Captain  Johnson  was  placed  in 
command,  and  it  was  confidently  expected  that  her 
maiden  passage  to  San  Francisco  would  be  under  100 
days. 

First  Voyage 

Leaving  Boston  on  October  16,  1852,  the  Westward 
Ho  had  the  long  passage  of  29  days  to  the  line,  taking 
the  old  route  and  crossing  in  longitude  29:30,  while 
the  clippers  Flying  Fish  and  John  Gilpin,  leaving  New 
York  at  approximately  the  same  time,  had  but  21 1/2 
and  24  days  respectively  through  following  Maury's 
instructions  and  crossing  further  to  the  westward. 
Passing  Cape  St.  Roque  31^/2  days  out,  the  Westward 
Ho  had  the  good  run  of  21  days  to  50  degrees  south 
and  13  days  thereafter  found  her  bound  north  in  the 
Pacific;  24  days  later  she  was  on  the  equator,  88  days 
out,  and  arrived  in  San  Francisco  harbor  January  31, 
1853,  reporting  a  total  passage  of  103  days.  The  fig- 
ures of  sailing  and  arrival  dates,  however,  show,  that 
a  full  107  days  were  taken,  while  she  passed  through 
the  Golden  Gate  but  a  few  hours  ahead  of  the  Flying 
Fish,  whose  run  out  from  New  York  figured  exactly 
92  days  4  hours  to  anchorage.  The  John  Gilpin  show- 
ed up  two  days  later,  93  days  20  hours  to  pilot,  having 
had  the  very  fast  run  of  15  days  from  the  equator  to 
soundings,  against  the  18  days  of  her  two  competitors. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Westward  Ho,  while  admit- 
tedly being  a  faster  ship  than  her  smaller  rival,  John 
Gilpin,  seems  to  have  been  outclassed  on  every  leg  of 
this  voyage  even  though  her  best  day's  run  was  376 
miles  against  the  Gilpin's  315. 

From  San  Francisco  the  Westward  Ho  went  down 
to  Manila  in  39  days,  beating  the  Flying  Fish  one  day 
on  the  run.  She  continued  on  to  Batavia  and  was 
thence  82  days  to  New  York;  had  lost  her  jibboom 
in  a  heavy  squall  after  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  touched  at  St.  Helena  and  was  35  days  from 
there  to  port.  The  voyage  around  the  world  occupied 
10  months  and  8  days,  which  must  be  considered  very 
good,  as  it  included  nearly  two  months'  detention  at 
the  three  ports  visited.  Allowance  for  the  slow  time 
of  29  days  between  Manila  and  Batavia  in  the  face  of 
a  contrary  monsoon  should  also  be  made  in  comput- 
inng  net  figures. 

Second  Voyage 

Under  command  of  Captain  Hussey,  the  Westward 
Ho  sailed  from  New  York  on  November  14,  1853,  and 
anchored  in  San  Francisco  harbor  on  February  27, 
1854;  passage,  105  days.  Her  memorandum  shows 
nothing  eventful  occurring  on  the  trip.  She  was  24 
days  to  the  line  and  was  off  Cape  Horn  18  days  in 
heavy   gales;    had   18   days   from  the   Pacific   equator 


crossing  to  port,  mostly  in  light  winds.  The  Flying 
Fish  and  John  Gilpin  came  out  about  the  same  time, 
from  Boston  and  New  York  respectively,  each  report- 
ing a  passage  of  113  days.  The  Westward  Ho  went 
from  San  Francisco  to  Calcutta  in  87  days,  having  had 
a  slow  run  of  70  days  to  Singapore.  From  Calcutta 
she  went  to  Boston  in  103  days,  completing  her  second 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe  in  12  months  11  days, 
including  74  days  in  ports. 

Third  Voyage:    Race  with  the  Neptunes  Car 

The  Westward  Ho  anchored  in  San  Francisco  Bay 
April  24,  1855,  in  100  days,  18  hours  from  Boston 
Light,  having  sailed  by  log  17,123  miles.  The  distance 
made  to  the  equator  crossing  in  the  Pacific  was  14,034 
miles,  being  an  average  of  175.42  miles  per  day.  Her 
best  day's  run  was  315  miles,  the  log  frequently  show- 
ing 16  knots  per  hour.  She  was  drawing  22  feet.  She 
was  23  days  from  Boston  Light  to  the  line  and  was 
off  Cape  Horn  12  days  in  strong  gales.  From  the  Pa- 
cific equator  crossing,  which  was  in  112  degrees  west, 
much  light  weather  and  calms  were  encountered. 

The  extreme  clipper  Neptunes  Car,  Captain  Patten, 
had  passed  out  by  Sandy  Hook  the  day  after  the  West- 
ward Ho  had  left  Boston  and  much  interest  was  taken 
by  shipping  men  in  the  outcome  of  the  long  voyage, 
both  ships  being  of  the  fastest  type  and  commanded 
by  equally  competent  and  active  captains.  The  Nep- 
tunes Car  had  the  same  run  to  the  line  as  her  com- 
petitor but  gained  one  day  thence  to  the  Pacific  equa^ 
torial  crossing,  which  in  her  case  was  also  in  112  de- 
gress west;  thence  to  San  Francisco  the  Neptunes  Car 
lost  a  day  to  her  competitor,  so  that  her  passage  fig- 
ured up  exactly  100  days  23^/2  hours  from  Sandy  Hook. 
Her  three  best  consecutive  days  were  310,  310  and  313 
miles  in  the  south  Pacific,  and  this  last  figure  was  the 
best  day's  work  done  on  the  voyage  though  16  knots 
were  frequently  made.  A  comparison  of  the  logs  of 
the  two  clippers  showed  that  they  were  never  very  far 
apart,  and  altogether  their  even  rate  of  sailing  was 
very  remarkable.  After  their  arrival  there  followed 
long  and  spirited  arguments  as  to  which  ship  actually 
had  the  advantage,  some  authorities  claiming  that  a  de- 
parture from  Boston  was  a  slight  handicap  as  against 
a  sailing  from  New  York,  while  others  expressed  the 
opposite  opinion,  and  the  matter  does  not  appear  to 
have  ever  been  satisfactorily  decided.  Both  vessels, 
however,  proceeded  from  San  Francisco  to  Hongkong, 
and  although  Captain  Hussey  of  the  Boston  clipper 
offered  to  back  his  ship  to  a  large  amount  and  the 
Neptunes  Car  had  no  backers,  yet  the  latter  beat  the 
McKay  clipper  11  days  on  the  run,  being  50  days  as 
against  61.  This  trans-Pacific  "race,"  however,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  more  of  a  drifting  match  than  a 
test  of  sailing  powers.  An  anticipated  continuation 
of  the  race  from  China  to  England  was  prevented  by 
the  Westward  Ho  taking  a  cargo  of  800  coolie  slaves 
from  Swatow  to  the  Chincha  Islands  guano  deposits. 
The  Neptunes  Car  was  a  first-class  clipper  in  all  re- 
spects, built  at  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  in  1853,  from 
a  New  York  model. 

The  Westward  Ho  sailed  from  Swatow  on  October 
21,  1855,  and  arrived  at  Callao  February  4,  1856.  Cap- 
tain Hussey  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  trouble 
with  his  cargo  of  human  chattels  on  the  passage,  and 
after  discharging  them  his  ship  was  loaded  with  guano 
and  took  her  departure  from  Callao  on  June  12  for 
New  York.  No  particulars  of  the  homeward  run  are 
available. 

Fourth  and  Last  Voyage  Under  the  American  Flag 

With   Captain   Hussey   still   in   command,   the   West- 
ward  Ho  took  her  departure  from  New  York  on   De- 
( Continued  on  page  107) 


PROGRESS  IN  MARINE  STANDARDIZATION 


THE  first  meeting  of  the  general  committee  ap- 
pointed by  Colonel  E.  A.  Simmons,  chairman  of 
the  informal  conference  on  elimination  of  waste 
in  ship  construction  and  operation  through  stan- 
dardization held  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New 
York  City,  on  November  10  last  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Marine  Association,  convened  at  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Washington,  on  December  20. 
There  were  present  Charles  F.  Bailey,  engineering  di- 
rector of  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Company,  representing  the  shipbuilders  for  machinery; 
Hugo  P.  Frear,  naval  architect  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  representing  shipbuilders  for 
hull  construction  and  hull  fittings;  Commander  R.  D. 
Gatewood,  representing  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board;  W.  F.  Gibbs,  representing  the  American  Steam- 
ship Owners'  Association;  Captain  C.  A.  McAllister, 
representing  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping;  Cap- 
tain John  F.  Milliken,  representing  masters,  mates  and 
labor  organizations;  E.  H.  Rigg,  naval  architect  of 
the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  representing 
the  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers; 
Rear  Admiral  Robert  Stocker,  U.  S.  N.,  representing 
Admiral  J.  K.  Robison  of  the  Bureau  of  Engineering 
of  the  Navy  Department,  who  was  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent; Brigadier  General  H.  Taylor,  representing  (un- 
officially) the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army; 
Captain  J.  T.  Tompkins,  U.  S.  N.,  who  represented  the 
Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment in  place  of  Rear  Admiral  J.  D.  Beuret;  and 
General  George  Uhler,  representing  the  Steamboat  In- 
spection Service  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Rear 
Admiral  W.  S.  Benson,  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  also  attended  the  meeting  at  Colonel  Simmons' 
invitation;  while  the  Department  of  Commerce  was 
represented  by  Ray  M.  Hudson  of  the  Division  of  Sim- 
plified Practice.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
10:30  a.m.  by  Chairman  Simmons,  who  then  presented 
the  Hon.  Herbert  Hoover,  secretary  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Hoover,  who  made  his  personal  interest  in  the 
movement  known  at  its  inception,  expressed  his  views 
in  general  of  the  possibilities  for  standardization  in 
the  marine  field  and  told  of  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  in  other  industries.  He  also  as- 
sured the  committee  that  it  could  depend  upon  the 
hearty  support  of  the  department,  which,  however, 
would  at  no  time  attempt  to  dictate. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  followed  by  W.  A.  Durgin,  chief  of 
the  Division  of  Simplified  Practice  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  who  illustrated  his  views  of  possibilities 
for  standardization  in  shipbuilding  by  supplementing 
Mr.  Hoover's  remarks  to  the  extent  of  amplifying  what 
he  had  said  about  results  by  a  detailed  description  of 
actual  accomplishments,  especially  in  manufactured 
lumber  and  bricks.  While  Mr.  Durgin  acknowledged 
that  those  industries  were  hardly  comparable  with 
shipbuilding,  he  pointed  out  that  the  principle  was 
basic  and  then  showed  its  application  to  ships'  parts 
by  concrete  examples. 

Standard  Diesel  Installations 

Admiral  Benson  then  told  of  the  two  conferences  in 
his  office,  one  on  November  16  and  another  on  Decem- 
ber 13,  with  representatives  of  shipbuilders  and  man- 
ufacturers of  electrically  operated  auxiliaries  called 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  what,  if  anything, 
could  be  done  in  the  matter  of  standard  designs  and 
specifications  for  diesel  engine  installations  for  some 
five  types   of   steam  propelled   vessels   that  the   Ship- 


ping Board  is  offering  for  sale.  He  explained  that 
because  of  the  acknowledged  superiority  in  low  oper- 
ating and  maintenance  costs  of  diesel  engines  for  ship 
of  approximately  the  tonnage  of  those  under  discus- 
sion (3000  to  9600  tons)  and  the  number  of  vessels 
involved,  quantity  production  and  lower  costs  would 
be  possible  if  the  equipment  could  be  standardized. 
The  result  of  the  two  meetings  was  that  the  more  im- 
portant yards  in  the  United  States  have  been  asked 
by  Admiral  Benson  to  reduce  their  respective  ideas  to 
tentative  plans  and  specifications  for  use  as  the  basis 
for  a  third  conference  to  be  held  at  some  convenient 
point,  perhaps  Philadelphia. 

Permanent  Organization 

Following  Admiral  Benson's  talk,  the  committee  pro- 
ceeded to  discuss  the  form  the  permanent  organiza- 
tion should  take,  with  the  result  that  it  was  decided 
to  follow  the  British  panel  plan  by  dividing  the  United 
States  into  three  panels — (1)  Atlantic  Coast  and  Gulf; 
(2)  Great  Lakes;  and  (3)  Pacific  Coast.  Within  each 
panel  there  will  be  a  series  of  small  sub-committees, 
to  which  will  be  assigned  the  task  of  determining  cer- 
tain specified  standards.  That  the  time  and  expense 
involved  shall  be  reduced  to  the  minimum,  most  if  not 
all  of  the  sub-committees  will  be  divided  territorially 
as  to  membership,  with  groups  in  the  various  shipping 
centers,  the  work  of  all  to  be  correlated  by  occasional 
joint  meetings  of  one  or  more  members  from  each  com- 
mittee or  by  the  persons  who  must  necessarily  be  em- 
ployed to  take  care  of  the  details  of  the  operations  of 
the  organization  as  a  whole.  Each  sub-committee  will 
be  composed  of  men  well  qualified  to  represent  the 
shipbuilder,  the  shipowner,  the  ship  operator  and  the 
Navy,  to  which  will  be  added  representatives  from  the 
Army  and  such  other  branches  of  the  government  as 
may  be  concerned — the  Department  of  Commerce  al- 
ways included. 

In  addition  to  the  three  panels  described,  there  will 
be  one  sub-committee  which  will  deal  with  the  subject 
of  standardization  of  things  which  have  to  do  exclu- 
■sively  with  the  loading  and  movement  of  ships  other 
than  the  mechanical  aspect. 

Central   Committee 

The  work  of  the  several  sub-committees  will  be  di- 
rected by  a  central  committee,  the  membership  of 
which  will  be  composed  of  the  men  designated  by  Col- 
onel Simmons  to  attend  the  Washington  meeting,  aug- 
mented from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  may  dic- 
tate. It  will  approve  all  standards  before  issuance, 
including  the  settlement  of  any  differences  of  opinion 
within  the  several  sub-committees,  define  the  policies 
of  the  organization  as  a  whole,  and  in  general  exercise 
executive  direction  of  all  major  operations. 

The  chairman  was  authorized  to  appoint  two  special 
committees,  one  to  acquaint  the  executive  heads  of  all 
concerns  in  the  field  with  the  plans  of  the  committee 
to  the  end  that  their  hearty  support  will  be  assured; 
the  other  to  survey  the  range  of  possibilities  for  stand- 
ardization and  list  all  items  which,  in  its  opinion, 
should  be  acted  upon.  Pending  receipt  of  its  report, 
it  was  decided  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  sub-committees  to  act  on  those  things  which 
have  already  been  thoroughly  thrashed  out  by  the  Brit- 
ish Engineering  Standards  Association,  including  such 
items  as  pipe  threads,  bollards,  shafting,  structural 
steel,  steel  for  marine  boilers  and  steel  forgings  and 
castings. 


PACIFIC-ARGENTINE-BRAZIL  LINE 

Swayne  8C  Hoyt,  Inc.,  Managing  Operators  for  United  States  Shipping  Board 

By  PAUL  FAULKNER 


ANEW  era  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  Pacific 
Coast  ports  is  developing  through  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  Pacific-Argentine-Brazil  Line  by 
ships  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  with 
Swayne  &  Hoyt,  Inc.,  as  managing  operators.  The  de- 
parture of  the  combination  passenger  and  freight  liner 
President  Hayes  from  San  Francisco  on  January  25 
was  the  beginning  of  passenger  service  over  this  im- 
portant trade  route. 


lers   Prehicient    Hayes   and    President    Harrison.     1 — Portion    of   dining    salon.     2 — In    the    social   lobby. 
3 — Enclosed    promenade   deck   with    adjustable    windows 


Thoroughly  overhauled  throughout  and  steaming 
proudly  out  of  the  Golden  Gate,  the  President  Hayes 
presented  a  striking  appearance  in  her  spick  and  span 
neatness  and  glossy  new  colors.  Every  passenger  ac- 
commodation was  taken  and  the  spacious  cargo  holds 
were  filled  to  capacity  with  Pacific  Coast  products  for 
South  American  markets.  On  the  "down"  trip  some 
of  the  commodities  carried  are  lumber,  canned  goods, 
fresh   and   dried  fruit,   flour  and   box  shook.     On  the 

return  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
the  service  brings  coffee, 
hides,  fertilizer,  bones,  lin- 
seed, canary  seed  and 
maize. 

Regular  sailings  will  be 
maintained  by  three  ships 
—  the  President  Hayes, 
President  Harrison,  sail- 
ing from  San  Francisco 
on  March  5;  and  the  Sus- 
quehanna, sailing  April 
15.  Southbound  the  com- 
plete itinerary  is  Seattle, 
Portland,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles  Harbor,  Bal- 
boa and  Cristobal,  Canal 
Zone,  Ponce  and  San  Juan, 
Porto  Rico,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  and  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentine.  Northward  the 
calls  are  Montevideo,  Uru- 
guay, Santos  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  Cristobal 
and  Balboa,  Canal  Zone, 
thence  to  Los  Angeles 
Harbor,  San  Francisco, 
Portland  and  Seattle. 

Among  the  prominent 
passengers  making  the  in- 
augural voyage  are  ten 
special  commissioners  of- 
ficially representing  the 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  This  delega- 
tion is  composed  of  Chair- 
man Philip  S.  Teller,  of 
Norton,  Teller  &  Com- 
pany; W.  T.  Bowers,  B'^ow- 
ers  Rubber  Works ;  Charles 
W.  Haas,  Haas  Brothers; 
John  Behan,  Spring  Val- 
ley Water  Company;  Lew- 
is F.  Byington,  formerly 
district  attorney  of  San 
Francisco;  Walter  G.  Tib- 
bitts,  formerly  of  Barnes 
&  Tibbitts,  ship  builders; 
James  Otis,  of  Otis,  Mc- 
Allister &  Company;  J.  H. 
Holmes,  president  Holmes. 
Eureka  Lumber  Company; 
Frank  W  Lucas,  and  Ben- 
^_..  . -- — .„.       ^     ,  — , ..     iamin    F.    Richardson    of 

>:^fen!£i!^^SgmiTriTI II \Um   the    Bank    of    California. 

This  group  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's   representatives    is. 
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well  equipped  with  trade  directories  of  South  Ameri- 
can firms.  Booklets  printed  in  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese, compiled  by  Henry  F.  Grady,  director  of  For- 
eign Trade  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  are  to  be 
distributed  in  order  to  interest  the  South  Americans 
in  the  trade  opportunities  of  San  Francisco.  The  sail- 
ing of  the  President  Hayes  from  Pier  21  was  a  bril- 
iant  celebration. 

To  give  travelers  and  shippers  every  possible  ac- 
commodation and  comfort,  the  general  offices  of 
Swayne  &  Hoyt,  Inc.,  at  430  Sansome  street,  have  been 
rearranged  to  facilitate  handling  of  the  new  combined 
passenger  and  freight  traffic. 

Officers  of  the  firm  are:  Robert  H.  Swayne,  presi- 
dent; John  G.  Hoyt  and 
Lloyd  Swayne,  vice-presi- 
dents; Charles  E  Brown, 
general  manager;  L.  B. 
Fitch,  traffic  manager;  B. 
W.  Guysi,  general  passen- 
ger agent;  W.  C.  Jur- 
gens,  claim  agent;  W.  E. 
Vaughan,  Jr.,  purchasing 
agent;  and  M.  V.  Noonan, 
cashier.  The  operating  of- 
ficers of  the  firm  are  Cap- 
tain J.  S.  Gade,  marine 
superintendent;  H.  G.  Gel- 
haus,  port  engineer;  and 
George  Kenny,  port  stew- 
ard. 

Designed  with  ample 
cargo  -  carrying  facilities 
the  502-type  liners  Presi- 
dent Hayes  and  President 
Harrison  also  have  elab- 
orate accommodations  for 
the  first-class  cabin  pas- 
sengers in  staterooms  lo- 
cated on  the  promenade, 
bridge  and  saloon  decks. 
The  cabins  are  finished  in 
white  enamel  with  ma- 
hogany trimmings,  and 
are  fitted  with  mahogany 
enamelled  square  metal 
tubing  beds  instead  of 
berths.  The  general  de- 
sign of  the  public  rooms 
is  typically  American,  the 
luxurious  dining  saloon 
being  finished  in  beauti- 
ful Colonial  style  and  the 
smoking  room  in  mission 
style  fumed  oak.  Built  by 
the  New  York  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation,  these 
ships  have  a  length  of 
522  feet  over  all ;  the 
beam  molded  is  62  feet; 
depth  molded,  42  feet; 
draft,  30  feet;  freeboard, 
10  feet,  3  inches. 

The  President  Hayes 
and  President  Harrison 
are  twin-screw,  have  a 
displacement  of  20,610 
tons,  and  a  gross  tonnage 
10,33.  Spacious  refrigera- 
tion holds  of  latest  de- 
sign are  features  for  the 


trade  between  fruit  markets  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
South  American  ports. 

Thoroughly  modern  equipment  is  provided  for  the 
handling  of  cargo.  There  are  34  winches  and  a  sim- 
ilar number  of  booms,  arranged  singly  in  pairs,  on 
ten  cargo  masts.  There  are  five  hatches,  seventeen  six 
inches  by  twenty-five  feet;  one  hatch,  eighteen  feet  by 
fifteen  feet;  one  hatch  seventeen  feet  six  inches  by 
fifteen  feet;  two  hatches,  nineteen  feet  by  twenty  feet; 
all  of  these  served  by  at  least  two  cargo  booms  and 
winches,  and  each  of  the  larger  hatches  is  served  by 
four  booms  and  winches. 

The  President  Hayes  and  President  Harrison  have 
a  speed  of  fourteen  knots. 


Steameis   Pi 


i  i<.=,iuCiU   iiarriavjii.     i — K^jwuiy    iwo-ocd   cauiiib.     2 — Ship  s   tonsorial   parlor. 
3 — Corner  o£   the  smoking  room 


SHIPS,  PORTS  AND  COMMERCE 


An  Analysis  of  the  Essential  Factors  in  the  Development  of  this  Trinity  of  Business 

By  EUGENIUS  H.  OUTERBRIDGE 


SHIPS,  Ports  and  Commerce — these  are  the  Trin- 
ity of  business,   producing   action   and   reaction. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  try  and  trace  in  early 
world    history    which    of    these    three    was    the 
prime   factor,   the   underlying    influence    that    inspired 
the  development  of  the  other  two. 

But    the    world    moves    too    fast    for    retrospection. 

Introspection,  to  see  if  we  are  keep- 
ing pace  with  it,  is  more  essential. 

Ships  in  one  form  or  another  have 
existed  since  the  earliest  days  of  hu- 
man history.  Noah's  ark  was  abroad 
upon  the  waters  until  the  dove,  like  a 
modern  carrier  pigeon,  brought  the 
signal  of  a  safe  port  of  entry. 

Whether  it  was  explorers  who  first 
inaugurated  trade  or  trade  that  drove 
explorers  to  seek  new  fields,  ships  were 
the  means  by  which  both  exploration 
and  commerce  were  accomplished. 

Ships  became  the  commercial  mis- 
sionaries of  the  world,  bringing  coun- 
tries and  peoples  into  knowledge  of 
each  other  and  producing  an  economic 
interdependence  essential  to  world 
prosperity    and    happiness. 

War    having    dislocated    these    rela- 
tions,  which   in   spite   of   many   efforts  Eugenius  h. 
have  not  yet  been  restored,  the  world  ^°"  ° 
is   struggling   in   great   distress   and   will   continue   so 
until  a  common  interchange  of  the  products  of  indus- 
try again  obtains. 

Ships  after  conquering  the  seven  seas,  then  caused 
a  peaceful  assault  to  be  made  upon  the  land,  as  wit- 
nessed especially  by  the  Suez,  Kiel  and  Panama  canals. 

And  so,  whichever,  in  ancient  days,  may  have  been 
made  the  dominating  force  in  this  Trinity,  today  it  is 
Ships  and  Commerce  that  compel  the  development  of 
ports  under  the  penalty  otherwise  of  deserting  them. 
The  development  of  a  port  is  often  a  much  misunder- 
stood subject. 

I  suppose  that  everything  of  importance  that  can  be 
said  about  ports  has  been  said  at  one  time  or  another 
at  these  annual  meetings  of  Port  Authorities  of  the 
World,  and  I  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  add  anything 
of  value  to  this  company  of  expert  and  experienced 
men,  but  I  infer  we  are  addressing  a  wider  audience 
than  merely  those  within  reach  of  my  voice,  and  popu- 
lar misconceptions  must  be  dispelled  if  we  are  to  get 
popular  support  for  sound  and  scientific  plans  of  port 
development. 

What  Constitutes  a  Port? 

To  be  in  the  major  class,  a  port  must  be  also  a 
great  market  for  both  foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 

To  justify  large  expenditures  for  its  development  it 
must  have  a  sound  and  permanent  economic  basis  for 
its  existence. 

This  may  come  from  having  a  large  producing  and 
consuming  population,  or  because  of  an  especially 
favorable  situation  for  serving  other  large  communi- 
ties, or  through  being  a  focus  of  large  inland  and 
coastwise  transportation  systems,  or  because  it  is  a 
great  financial  center  serving  as  a  clearing  house  for 
money  and  exchange  as  well  as  goods. 


Unless  a  port  has  some  one  or  more  such  economic 
bases  to    insure   it   a    permanent   share    in   trade   any 
large  investment  in  its  development  will  be  hazardous. 
You  can  dam  up  the  flow  of  economic  currents  for 
a  while  by  artificial  means,  only  to  be  swept  away  in 
the  flood  of  disaster  later,  but  you  cannot  make  trade 
currents    flow    permanently    in    uneconomic    channels, 
against  the   competition   of  the  world, 
by  any  artificial  power  yet  discovered. 
Economic  law  and  necessity  springs 
from  we  know  not  where,  but  it  is  the 
most  inevitable  as  it  is  the  most  irre- 
sistible of  all  laws,  and  like  time  and 
tide  it  waits  for  no  man.    To  study  and 
understand   it,   to   correctly   apprehend 
the  trend  of  its  currents  and  to  shape 
one's   course  consistently  therewith,   is 
one   of   the   first   duties    as   well    as    a 
continuing  obligation   of  port   authori- 
ties. 

Physical  Characteristics 
As  easy  entrance  and  a  safe  anchor- 
age of  ample  capacity  is  a  prerequisite 
of  any  good  port. 

Adequate  berthing  space  is,  of  course, 

an   essential   element  but  too   often   in 

the  public  mind,  the  provision  of  piers 

Outerbridge,  chairman        solves   the   port  problem.    To   properly 

ew  York  Authority  ^^^^^  commcrce  a  port  must  be  so  laid 

out,   organized,    equipped   and   operated   that   products 

and  commodities  can  move  between  rail  and  ship,  ship 

and  warehouse,  factory  and  ship,  ocean  and  coastwise 

lines    in   the   freest   possible   manner    with    the    least 

amount  of  rehandling,  delay  and  expense. 

That  means  among  other  things  a  proper  zoning  sys- 
tem. By  that  means,  provision  can  be  made  for  the 
most  efficient  mechanical  equipment  designed  espe- 
cially for  the  different  classified  requirements  so  as 
to  save  labor.  It  means  unifying  all  the  transporta- 
tion movements  under  one  directing  agency  so  as  to 
eliminate  duplication  of  effort,  unsynchronized  move- 
ments, confusion  and  waste  of  time. 

The  two  determining  factors  in  efficiency  are  the 
speed  of  despatch  of  the  ship  and  the  low  cost  of 
handling  cargo  in  or  outbound. 

Port  Development  as  a  Public  Policy 

The  movement  of  freight  and  the  many  elements  of 
expense  in  a  part  are  so  involved  and  obscure  that  it 
is  difficult  even  for  the  experienced  to  trace  the  direct 
effect  upon  the  cost  of  living  and  doing  business.  It 
is,  of  course,  much  more  difficult  to  arouse  the  public 
to  any  comprehension  of  how  it  affects  them. 

The  need  for  cheap  and  adequate  rapid  transit  of 
persons  the  public  can  see  and  appreciate  every  day. 
It  is  self-evident  and  convincing.  But  the  need  of  a 
well  organized  port  and  the  cost  of  an  inefficient  one 
is  so  obscure  and  therefore  generally  so  uninterest- 
ing a  subject  that  history  shows  it  has  taken  years 
of  effort  in  most  countries  to  bring  about  the  neces- 
sary legislation  to  create  port  authorities  and  to  se- 
cure public  support  for  financing  port  improvements. 

We  have  had  navy  leagues  and  merchant  marine 
societies,  and  many  other  great  popular  improvements, 
but  when  and  where  have  we  found  a  national  society 
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or  national  spirit  working  for  the  comprehensive  and 
scientific  development  of  ports? 

Generally,  it  is  a  few  enthusiasts  who  struggle 
against  popular  indifference  and  official  prejudice. 
But  a  port  spirit  must  be  developed,  knowledge  of  the 
subject  must  be  disseminated,  enthusiasm  must  be 
aroused,  a  public  policy  for  port  development  and  con- 
servation must  be  created.  Once  born,  it  must  be 
nurtured  until  its  roots  have  so  entwined  themselves 
in  public  comprehension  that  they  will  draw  suste- 
nance normally  and  perpetually  for  the  automatic  sup- 
port of  the  principle. 

Nothing  can  help  more  to  do  this  than  these  annual 
meetings  and  the  wide  dissemination  of  the  informa- 
tion gathered  and  interchanged  on  these  occasions. 

If  all  countries  are  interdependent,  if  world  trade 
is  the  life-blood  of  nations — and  who  will  deny  these 
facts? — so  are  ports  matters  of  both  national  and  in- 
ternational concern. 

Action    and    reaction    must   not    only    stimulate    en- 
deavor but  experience  and  example  will  enlighten  one 
and  another  to  the  benefit  and  progress  of  all. 
The  Port  of  New  York 
Perhaps  it  would  be  thought  an  oversight  if  I  said 
nothing  about  my  home  port. 

Nature  blessed  it  with  so  many  natural  advantages 
that  for  many  generations  no  one  thought  it  necessary 
to  try  and  improve  upon  them,  or  even  to  use  them  in 
any  particularly  intelligent  combination  or  relation  to 
each  other. 

Even  the  Federal  government  thought  it  so  well 
found  in  channels  and  deep  water  approach  that  until 
a  few  years  ago,  though  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the 
Federal  revenues  were  collected  at  this  port,  not  more 
than  2  per  cent  of  the  total  Federal  appropriations  for 
rivers  and  harbors  had  been  expended  there. 

The  strategic  situation  of  the  port  of  New  York  for 
the  economic  ebb  and  flow  of  commerce  could  not  be 
excelled  and  is  not  equalled  by  any  other  United 
States  port. 

Situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hudson  and  East 
rivers,  there  are  six  distinct  harbors,  each  one  as 
large  as  many  world  ports,  i.  e.,  the  lower  bay  and 
Raritan  bay,  Newark  bay,  the  upper  bay,  Flushing  bay 
and  Jamaica  bay.  Several  of  these  are  fed  by  rivers 
navigable  by  steamer  and  large  traffic  for  many  miles 
and  tributary  to  which  are  large  cities  and  industrial 
communities.  The  products  of  the  Middle  West  and 
the  Great  Lakes  district  find  the  easiest  grades  and 
the  most  natural  course  through  the  valley  of  the  Mo- 
hawk to  the  Hudson  and  thence  to  the  port  of  New 
York.  New  England's  industries  are  supplied  with 
fuel  largely  through  the  port  and  Long  Island  Sound 
and  the  products  of  their  factories  find  cheap  water 
transportation  by  the  same  route  to  the  great  consum- 
ing markets  of  New  York  City  and  its  environs  and 
the  radial   lines  of  coastwise   and  ocean   shipping. 

With  manufactures  within  the  port  district  exceed- 
ing in  value  10  per  cent  of  the  manufactured  products 
of  the  whole  United  States,  with  a  population  of  about 
8,000,000,  with  the  financial  operations  of  the  country 
largely  focused  here,  there  is  a  permanent  underlying 
economic  raison  d'etre  for  the  port  of  New  York  which 
even  neglect  to  scientifically  develop  it  has  not  yet 
impaired. 

With  approximately  800  miles  of  shore  front,  much 
of  it  as  yet  virgin  land,  most  of  it  available  as  sites 
for  industries  and  terminal  facilities,  there  is  before 
us  an  unlimited  opportunity  for  service  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  nation  and  the  world,  a  fascinating  vista 
of  possibilities  that  challenges  the   spirit   of  achieve- 


ment, that  needs  not  courage  but  only  understanding 
to  undertake. 

Plans  to  Unify  the  Port 

And  yet  there  is  no  royal  road  to  success.  Our  path 
is  strewn  with  many  pitfalls  and  there  are  many  ob- 
stacles to  be  overcome.  Old  time  habits,  customs  and 
prejudices  are  veritable  mountains  that  have  got  to  be 
removed.  With  twelve  great  railway  systems  enter- 
ing the  port  district,  each  with  its  local  communities 
and  business  of  its  own  to  be  preserved  inviolate, 
highly  competitive  with  each  other  for  business  at 
points  of  common  contact,  competing  in  speed  and 
quality  of  service  for  certain  great  commodities  and 
industries,  there  is  a  reluctance  on  their  part  to  merge 
terminal  operations  on  some  unified  plane  lest  some  of 
their  individual  advantages  be  impaired.  Shippers 
and  consignees  whose  business  for  years  has  been  es- 
tablished at  certain  points  and  under  certain  customs 
fear  the  effect  of  any  change  even  while  admitting 
serious  present  defects.  Everyone  wants  to  be  shown 
the  economies  but  no  one  wants  to  be  the  object  les- 
son by  which  the  advantages  of  change  are  to  be 
demonstrated. 

We  have  a  comprehensive  plan  that  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and 
approved  by  Congress  and  the  President.  It  was  first 
approved  by  all  the  commercial  and  most  of  the  mu- 
nicipal bodie'3  in  the  port  district.  It  has  the  force 
of  public  opinion  and  approval  behind  it.  Perhaps  it 
will  only  be  after  some  constructive  reorganization  of 
facilities  has  resulted  in  market  economies  that  some 
trade  and  transportation  interests  will  change  from 
hesitation  to  affirmative  support,  from  fear  to  favor, 
and  show  a  real  desire  to  help  move  the  wheels  of 
progress. 

Tnis  plan  in  brief  outline  contemplates  a  circular 
belt  line  railway  crossing  and  connecting  all  trunk 
lines  at  points  about  half  way  between  the  center  and 
the  outer  boundaries  of  the  port  district. 

As  part  of  this  belt  line  there  is  to  be  a  tunnel 
under  the  upper  bay  from  Greenville  on  the  New  Jer- 
sey shore  to  Bay  Ridge  on  the  Long  Island  shore,  thus 
connecting  the  nine  trunk  lines  on  the  western  side 
of  the  port  with  the  three  on  the  eastern  side. 
-  Waterfront  belt  lines  are  also  planned  wherever  in- 
dustrial and  shipping  terminal  sites  promise  tonnage 
sufficient  to  support  them.  Classification  yards  and 
consolidation  points  at  suitable  locations  for  lighter- 
age stations  are  planned  to  save  the  great  waste  now 
incurred  through  duplication  of  effort  and  inefficient 
use  of  equipment  by  twelve  systems  operating  indi- 
vidually. 

Ultimately  direct  transfer  from  railroad  car  to  ship 
and  vice  versa  on  all  bulk  cargoes  is  expected  to  be 
brought  about,  and  when  suitable  terminals  have  been 
constructed  much  general  cargo  originating  at  or  des- 
tined to  interior  points  may  be  so  handled  at  a  min- 
imum expense. 

Financing   Port   Improvements 

The  greatest  port  developments  have  had  to  be  ac- 
complished on  the  credit  of  the  undertakings,  unsup- 
ported bj'  government  guarantees  or  the  power  to  tax. 

This  meant  public  confidence  in  the  men  in  charge 
and  the  pressure  of  sheer  necessity  for  the  improve- 
ments. There  may  be  an  element  of  safety  in  this  as 
a  preventive  of  hasty  or  visionary  plans.  On  the  other 
hand  it  means  slower  progress,  as  the  economic  justi- 
fication for  each  step  has  to  be  worked  out  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  investors  whose  only  security  will  rest  on 
the   self-supporting  character  of  the   work  itself. 

It  is  on  this  basis  that  the  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
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thority  must  finance  its  undertakings  and  a  great  deal 
of  time  must  necessarily  be  taken  in  analyzing  traffic 
and  working  up  costs  of  construction  and  operation 
and  the  savings  to  result  therefrom  in  advance  of 
offering  securities  or  beginning  v^ork. 

Most  of  the  other  port  authorities  in  the  United 
States  have  state  or  municipal  credit,  or  both,  pledged 
to  their  securities  to  assist  them. 

As  Liverpool  and  London  have  always  managed  on 
their  own,  so  we  of  New  York  approach  our  work  con- 
fident in  the  belief  that  investors  will  be  found,  alive 
to  the  needs  and  having  faith  in  the  possibilities,  who 
will  absorb  our  bonds  when  we  are  ready  to  offer  them. 

Though  we  have  no  power  to  pledge  the  credit  of 
either  state  or  any  municipality,  without  their  consent, 
nor  the  power  to  tax,  so  likewise  the  states  and  the 
Federal  government  have  relinquished  the  right  to  tax 


our  securities  and  therefore  we  shall  possess  whatever 
advantage  in  interest  rates  tax-free  securities  may 
continue  to  have. 

In  Conclusion 

While  the  varying  conditions  and  characteristics  of 
different  ports  will  always  require  special  treatment 
in  their  development,  is  it  not  possible  that  certain 
broad  fundamental  principles  and  standardization  may 
be  worked  out,  flexible  enough  to  be  adapted  to  vary- 
ing conditions  and  yet  so  similar  in  service  and  oper- 
ation that  in  the  fullness  of  time  wherever  ships  go 
they  may  find  themselves,  so  to  speak,  at  home,  adapt- 
able to  their  surroundings,  which  in  turn  may  be  found 
part  of  a  great  world  system  of  cogs,  each  part  fitting 
to  the  other,  operating  without  friction,  efficiently  and 
economically,  in  the  interest  of  world  trade? 


AMERICAN  SHIPPING  AT  SINGAPORE 

A  Report  From  Consul  General  Ernest  L.  Harris 


THE  records  of  this  consulate  general  during  the 
past  two  and  one-half  years  show  to  what  extent 
American  shipping  has  declined  with  the  port  of 
Singapore.  The  following  table  speaks  for  it- 
self: 

1920 

Arrivals  Departures 

From  January  to  March 36  39 

From  April  to  June 68  64 

From  July  to  September 79  79 

From  October  to  December 62  63 

245  245 
1921 

From  January  to  March 48  47 

From  April  to  June 55  56 

From  July  to  September 43  41 

From  October  to  December 45  45 

191  189 
1922 

From  January  to  March 32  34 

From  April  to  June 39  38 

First  half  year  of  1922 71  72 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1921,  the  Pacific  Mail 
and  the  China  Mail  maintained  regular  passenger  ser- 
vices to  Singapore.  Today  the  American  flag  is  not 
seen  on  a  single  passenger  ship  entering  the  harbor 
of  Singapore.  Now,  only  freighters  come  here,  and, 
from  present  indications,  it  would  appear  that  the 
number  of  merchant  vessels  registering  at  this  Con- 
sulate General  during  the  present  year  would  be  less 
by  50  per  cent  than  the  number  registered  in  1921. 

The  cause  of  this  decline  is  apparent.  The  impor- 
tation of  American  manufactured  goods  into  Malaya 
in  1921  shows  a  decrease  of  $12,537,232  gold,  as  com- 
pared with  the  figures  of  1920.  The  exportation  of 
Malayan  products  to  the  United  States  shows  a  de- 
cline of  $108,118,188  gold,  as  compared  with  1920. 
Therefore,  it  is  a  knife  which  cuts  both  ways  and  the 
total  loss  in  the  value  of  the  carrying  trade  from  Sin- 
gapore to  the  United  States  amounts  to  $120,655,420 
gold.  Of  this  total  trade  American  ships  were  in  the 
habit  of  getting  their  share  and  the  loss  of  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  primary  cause  of  the  decline  of 
American  shipping  with  this  port.  From  present  indi- 
cations there  is  no  sign  that  there  will  be  any  trade 


improvement  during  the  year  1922.     To  the  contrary, 

it  is  felt  in  business  circles  that  the  decline  in  trade 

has  not  yet  reached  its  lowest  level. 

The  total  cargo  shipped  from  Singapore  during  the 

first  half  year  of  1922  consisted  of  235,855  tons,   per 

ton  of  20  cwt.,  as  follows : 

Great   Britain    51,939  tons 

Continental  Europe  86,234  tons 

United  States  of  America 97,682  tons 


235,855  tons 
Of  the  cargo  shipped  to  the  United  States,  the  great 
bulk  enters  the  country  through  the  port  of  New  York. 
The  following  is  a  table  showing  how  this  is  distrib- 
uted by  vessels: 

No.       Per  No.  Per    Av'ge  Tons 

Flag  Ships     Cent        Tons  Cent        Per  ship 

American   8         .174         6,699         .0737         837.375 

Japanese  7         .152         4,687         .0515         669.571 

British    31         .674       79,557         .8748       2566.355 


Total  46  90,943 

The    American    ships    in    the    above   total    were    as 
follows:  Ships     Tons 

Barber  Line   (USSB)  1  415 

United  American  Line   (USSB) 5         3827 


Robt.  Dollar  Line   (private) 2 


2457 


6699 


Very  little  cargo  enters  the  United  States  through 
Pacific  Coast  ports  of  entry.  What  cargo  is  routed 
trans-Pacific  goes  mainly  through  the  port  of  San 
Francisco,  chiefly  for  the  following  reason: 

The  bulk  of  it  is  rubber  consigned  to  Los  Angeles 
to  a  large  American  rubber  factory  in  that  city,  and 
there  is  a  direct  steamer  from  Singapore  once  a  month 
to  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  For  a  long  time 
the  Pacific  Mail  operated  on  this  route,  but  withdrew 
some  months  ago  and  since  then  the  route  is  being 
handled  by  the  Struthers  &  Barry  Line.  In  addition 
to  the  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  cargo,  some 
small  shipments  go  to  Seattle  or  Portland.  These  ship- 
ments amount  to  only  about  ten  or  fifteen  tons  per 
month  and  are  carried  mostly  by  the  Blue  Funnel  or 
Japanese  lines  for  transshipment  from  Hongkong  or 
are  shipped  by  the  agents  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ser- 
vices for  transshipment  at  Hongkong  to  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  steamers. 
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The  following  is  a  review  of  the  trans-Pacific  cargo 
movement : 

To  Seattle,  169  tons  from  January  1  to  June  30,  car- 
ried by  7  British  and  2  Japanese  steamers  for  trans- 
shipment from  Hongkong  or  some  other  northern  port. 

To  Vancouver,  during  the  same  period,  447  tons  car- 
ried in  17  British  steamers,  all  for  transshipment  at 
some  northern  port. 

To  Los  Angeles,  from  January  to  June  30:  Tons 

Dollar  Line,  British,  1  steamer,  direct 412 

Pacific  Mail,  American,  3  steamers,  direct 725 

Struthers  &  Barry,  American,  4  steamers,  direct....  597 
Pacific  Mail,  American,  1  steamer,  transshipment..  45 
Other  lines,  British,  2  steamers,  transshipment 50 


.1829 


Total — 11   steamers 

To  San  Francisco,  from  January  to  June: 

No.  Tons 

Dollar  Line,  British,  direct  steamer 1  25 

Pacific  Mail,  American,  direct  steamer 3  552 

Struthers  &  Barry,  American,  direct  steamer  5  361 

China  Mail,  American,  direct  steamer 1  15 

Jap  Lines,  Japanese,  direct  &  transshipment  9  195 

British  Lines,  British,  transshipment 4  35 


Total    23        1,183 

The  cargo  to  Europe  is  carried  chiefly  by  British 
steamers.  The  principal  markets  are  London,  Liver- 
pool, Marseilles,  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg.  The  Barber 
Steamship  Line  (operating  U.  S.  S.  B.  ships)  is  the 
only  American  line  running  from  Singapore  to  Europe. 
In  preparing  figures  on  the  cargo  carried  to  European 
ports  only  those  ports  are  considered  which  are  called 
at  regularly  by  the  Barber  Line. 

To  London,  January  to  June  30,  1922: 
Flag       Ships  Per  Cent  Tons  Per  Cent  Average 

Tons 

Amer 5       .0588       3230       .1196       646  per  ship 

Jap 19       .0235       2553       .0945       134  per  ship 

Brit 61       .7177     21215       .7858       348  per  ship 


85  26998  318  av.  per  ship 

To  Liverpool,  January  to  June  30,  1922: 
Flag  Ships  percent  Tons  percent  Average 

Amer 3       .130         562       .024       187  tons  per  ship 

Jap 6       .260       2634       .115       440  tons  per  ship 

Brit 14       .610     19886       .861     1420  tons  per  ship 


23  23082  1004  av.  per  ship 

To  Rotterdam,  January  to  June  30,  1922: 
Flag  Ships  percent  Tons  percent  Average 

Amer 3       .050       1800     .1193       600  tons  per  ship 

Dutch    10       .166         161     .0106         16  tons  per  ship 

Jap 6       .100         466     .0309         78  tons  per  ship 

Brit 41       .684     12657     .8392       309  tons  per  ship 


60                    15084  251  av.  per  ship 

To  Hamburg,  January  to  June  30,  1922: 
Flag          Ships  percent  Tons  percent  Average 

Amer 3     .0484       1021     .0585  340  tons  per  ship 

Dutch    2     .0323         485     .0277  342  tons  per  ship 

Danish    3     .0484       2825     .1618  941  tons  per  ship 

German  3     .0484           41     .0024  14  tons  per  ship 

Jap 9     .1451       1010     .0579  111  tons  per  ship 

British    42     .6774     12075     .6917  288  tons  per  ship 


62  17475  281  av.  per  ship 

The  outlook  for  a  revival  of  American  shipping,  and 
shipping  in  general,  for  that  matter,  in  Singapore  is 
exceedingly  bad.  There  is  every  indication  that  busi- 
ness in  1922  will  be  even  worse  than  in  1921.    Strange 


as  it  may  seem,  Germany  has  been  a  heavy  purchaser 
in  the  Singapore  market,  especially  of  copra,  but  the 
recent  rapid  decline  in  the  value  of  the  mark  has  re- 
sulted in  a  break  in  the  local  copra  market.  Buyers 
are  uncertain  and  sellers  are  nervous  concerning  pay- 
ments. This  undoubtedly  will  adjust  itself  eventually 
for  the  reason  that  the  market  exists  for  the  goods  and 
prices  will  be  compelled  to  adjust  themselves. 

Tin  remains  at  a  comparatively  low  level,  although 
in  the  past  few  days  an  upward  tendency  in  price  has 
been  noticeable. 

The  same  conditions  obtain  in  the  rubber  market. 
Many  claim  that  restriction  is  absolutely  necessary. 
It  would  appear  that  local  feeling  is  rather  strongly 
in  favor  of  a  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the 
estates,  but  time  passes  and  nothing  is  done.  The 
local  press  has  severely  criticised  the  situation,  espec- 
ially the  government,  and  action  of  some  kind  may 
finally  result.  The  recent  forward  contracts  by  large 
American  buyers  for  Dutch  rubber  is  causing  the 
British  planters  to  realize  that  eventually  they  must 
work  together.  Recent  press  criticisms  show  a  fear 
that  the  Americans  are  trying  to  get  control  of  British 
plantations.  Some  of  the  largest  American  firms  al- 
ready have  their  own  plantations  both  in  the  Penin- 
sula of  Malaya  and  Sumatra,  but  it  would  appear  on 
good  authority  that  the  output  of  these  American 
owned  plantations  is  insufficient,  even  when  operat- 
ing at  full  capacity,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  fac- 
tories. It  is  the  opinion  of  rubber  experts,  men  who 
have  resided  in  Malaya  and  been  many  years  in  the 
business,  that  the  price  of  rubber  has  reached  its  low- 
est ebb  and  that  a  change  for  the  better  must  come 
within  the  next  year. 

In  spite  of  the  unparalleled  slump  in  the  demand 
for  American  manufactured  products  in  Malaya,  the 
cause  of  which  is  to  be  attributed  solely  to  a  like  de- 
cline in  the  American  demand  for  Malayan  products, 
there  is  still  a  demand  for  certain  standard  American 
products.  Salesmen  are  persistently  coming  through 
Singapore,  but  they  are  not  doing  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness. Motor  cars  are  much  cheaper  than  they  have 
been  for  some  time.  However,  there  is  not  much  de- 
mand for  new  cars  as  second-hand  ones  in  good  con- 
dition are  plentiful  and  cheap. 

There  are  many  local  Singapore  firms  which  do  not 
look  with  disfavor  upon  American  business  and  Ameri- 
can products,  although  it  would  appear  that  the  gen- 
eral opinion  prevails  that  trade  should  be  kept  within 
the  Empire.  It  is  likely  that  most  British  firms,  after 
British  vessels,  would  patronize  American  vessels  in 
preference  to  Japanese  or  German.  Before  the  end  of 
this  year  the  Germans  will  be  back  in  the  Straits 
Settlements  and  this  means  that  there  will  be  an  in- 
flux in  German  goods  in  their  wake.  The  Germans  will 
encounter  diflficulties  and  semi-hostile  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Singapore.  Unfortunately  one 
phase  about  American  trade  is  the  prevalent  impres- 
sion that  it  is  not  of  a  permanent  character,  but  con- 
ducted more  along  the  line  of  the  opportunist  who 
seeks  a  market  for  the  moment  to  dump  an  incon- 
venient over-production.  Americans  will  have  to  over- 
come this  impression  in  the  future.  They  will  also 
have  to  meet  very  keen  competition  on  the  part  of 
Japanese  and  German  goods,  not  to  speak  of  the  goods 
of  British  manufacture,  in  this  English  colony  which 
naturally  dominate  the  market. 

All  these  elements  will  play  a  very  important  part 
in  building  up  the  American  merchant  marine  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  Recently  the  American  lines  were 
permitted  to  enter  the  Straits  Homeward  Conference. 
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This  is  a  good  entering  wedge  and  will  greatly  assist 
in  establishing  American  ships  with  local  shippers. 

America  is  the  largest  single  market  for  Malayan 
goods  and  New  York  is  practically  the  receiving  port. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  1922,  there  were  90,943 


tons  of  cargo  shipped  from  Singapore  to  America 
through  New  York.  Of  this  amount  only  8  per  cent 
was  carried  in  American  bottoms,  while  88  per  cent 
was  carried  by  British  ships  and  4  per  cent  by  vessels 
of  other  nations. 


CLEARANCE  OF  VESSELS  WITH  SHORT  CREWS 

An  Important  Decision  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  on  the  Application  of  the 

Seamen's  Act  to  this  Much  Discussed  Question 


IN  response  to  an  inquiry  from  Herbert  Hoover,  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  Harry  M.  Daugherty,  Attor- 
ney General,  made  the  following  reply: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  16th  instant,  advising  me  that 
there  is  a  strike  of  seamen  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
that  the  Sailors'  Union  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  endeav- 
oring to  have  the  Department  of  Commerce  refuse 
clearance  to  vessels  under  the  provisions  of  Section  13 
of  the  Seamen's  Act  of  March  4,  1915  (38  Stat.  1169), 
which  requires  that  65  per  cent  of  the  deck  crew  of 
vessels  shall  be  of  a  rating  not  less  than  able  seamen. 
You  further  state  that  as  the  refusal  of  clearance  to 
vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  at  the  present  time  would 
doubtless  result  in  depriving  the  northwest  section  of 
the  country  of  a  portion  of  the  coal  and  other  supplies 
necessary  for  the  coming  winter,  you  believe  that  clear- 
ance should  not  be  refused  unless  the  law  clearly 
makes  refusal  of  clearance  mandatory.  You  ask  for 
an  expression  of  my  opinion  upon  the  question  whether 
refusal  of  clearance,  under  Section  13  of  the  Seamen's 
Act,  to  any  vessel  not  complying  with  the  requirements 
of  Section  13  relative  to  the  number  of  able  seamen  in 
the  deck  crew,  is  mandatory,  in  view  of  the  provisions 
of  Section  4463,  R.  S.,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  May 
11,  1918  (40  Stat.  548). 

Section  13  of  the  Seamen's  Act  of  1915  provides,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

"No  vessel  of  one  hundred  tons  gross  and  upward, 
except  those  navigating  rivers  exclusively  and  the 
smaller  inland  lakes  and  except  as  provided  in  section 
one  of  this  Act,  shall  be  permitted  to  depart  from  any 
port  of  the  United  States  unless  .  .  .  sixty-five  per 
centum  of  her  deck  crew,  exclusive  of  licensed  officers 
and  apprentices,  are  of  a  rating  not  less  than  able 
seamen  .  .  .  and  no  clearance  shall  be  given  to  any 
vessel  failing  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section." 

Section  4463,  R.  S.,  was  amended  by  Section  1  of  the 
Act  of  March  3,  1913  (37  Stat.  732).  The  first  para- 
graph of  Section  4463,  as  thus  amended,  prohibited 
steam  vessels  from  navigating  without  the  required 
complement  of  licensed  officers  and  crew.  The  second 
paragraph  of  the  section,  as  thus  amended,  provided 
in  part: 

Exceptions  to  Rule 

"If  any  such  vessel  is  deprived  of  the  services  of 
any  number  of  the  crew  without  the  consent,  fault,  or 
collusion  of  the  master,  owner,  or  any  person  inter- 
ested in  the  vessel,  the  vessel  may  proceed  on  her  voy- 
age if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  master,  she  is  suffi- 
ciently manned  for  such  voyage:  Provided,  That  the 
master  shall  ship,  if  obtainable,  a  number  equal  to  the 
number  of  those  whose  service  he  has  been  deprived 
of  by  desertion  or  casualty,  who  must  be  of  the  same 
grade  or  of  a  higher  rating  with  those  whose  places 
they  fill." 

Section  2  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1913,  set  forth  the 


minimum  number  of  licensed  deck  officers  required  on 
steam  and  ocean-going  passenger  vessels,  and  Section 
3  limited  the  hours  of  watch  of  deck  officers. 

Section  14  of  the  Seamen's  Act  of  March  4,  1915, 
reenacted  without  change  Section  1  of  the  foregoing 
Act  of  March  3,  1913,  except  that  following  the  word 
"crew"  wherever  it  appeared  in  the  section,  the  words 
"including  certificated  lifeboat  men,  separately  stated" 
were  added. 

The  Act  of  May  11,  1918,  in  its  first  three  sections, 
reenacted  without  change  the  first  three  sections  of 
the  Act  of  1913,  except  that  another  class  of  vessels 
was  added  to  the  classes  of  vessels  excepted  from  the 
requirements  of  Section  2  of  the  earlier  act.  Section 
1  of  the  Act  of  May  11,  1918,  therefore  reenacted  Sec- 
tion 4463,  R.  S.,  precisely  as  it  had  been  amended  to 
read  by  Section  14  of  the  Seamen's  Act  of  1915. 

As  amended  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1913,  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  4463,  R.  S.,  permitting  a  vessel  to 
sail  when  the  shortage  in  her  crew  had  not  arisen 
through  the  consent  or  collusion  of  her  master  or 
owner,  were  coupled  with  the  preceding  part  of  the 
section  forbidding  vessels  to  navigate  without  the  re- 
quired complement  of  licensed  officers  and  crew.  The 
reenactment  of  these  provisions  without  change  in  the 
Seamen's  Act  of  March  4,  1915,  and  in  the  Act  of  May 
11,  1918,  was  not  intended,  in  my  opinion,  to  bring 
about  any  enlargement  of  their  meaning  or  scope. 
Since  Section  4463,  R.  S.,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1913,  had  no  application  to  the  obligations 
imposed  by  Section  13  of  the  Seamen's  Act  of  1915,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  Section  4463  as  amended  by 
the  Act  of  May  11,  1918,  does  not  modify  or  amend 
Section  13. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  obligations  of 
Section  13  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1915,  apply  are 
stated  in  the  Act  as  follows: 

"No  vessel  of  one  hundred  tons  gross  and  upward, 
except  those  navigating  rivers  exclusively  and  the 
smaller  inland  lakes  and  except  as  provided  in  section 
one  of  this  Act,  shall  be  permitted  to  depart  from  any 
port  of  the  United  States  .  .  ." 

Section  1  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1915,  amends  Sec- 
tion 4516,  R.  S.,  and  provides: 

"In  the  case  of  desertion  or  casualty  resulting  in 
the  loss  of  one  or  more  of  the  seamen,  the  master  must 
ship,  if  obtainable,  a  number  equal  to  the  number  of 
those  whose  services  he  has  been  deprived  of  by  de- 
sertion or  casualty,  who  must  be  of  the  same  or  higher 
grade  or  rating  with  those  whose  places  they  fill,  and 
report  the  same  to  the  United  States  consul  at  the  first 
port  at  which  he  shall  arrive,  without  incurring  the 
penalty  prescribed  by  the  two  preceding  sections. 
This  section  shall  not  apply  to  fishing  or  whaling  ves- 
sels or  yachts." 

The  above  section  originally  formed  a  part  of  Sec- 
tion 14  of  the  Act  of  June  7,  1872  (17  Stat.  265).  Sec- 
tion  14  was  enacted  in  the  Revised  Statutes  as  Sec- 
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tions  4514,  4515,  and  4516.  Sections  4514  and  4515 
prescribe  penalties  for  shipping  as  a  member  of  the 
crew  or  knowingly  receiving  on  board  a  seaman  with- 
out first  having  signed  the  required  shipping  articles. 
The  form  of  the  required  shipping  articles  was  set 
forth  in  Section  12  of  the  Act  of  June  7,  1872,  subse- 
quently Section  4511,  R.  S. 

Section  13  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1915,  applies  gen- 
erally to  vessels  "except  as  provided  in  Section  1  of 
this  Act."  Section  1  states  the  circumstances  which 
may  relieve  a  vessel  from  the  usual  obligations  gov- 
erning the  signing  of  shipping  articles.  When  Section 
13  excepts  from  its  provisions  vessels  "as  provided 
in  Section  1,"  the  meaning  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
same  circumstances  which  relieve  vessels  from  the  ob- 
ligations pertaining  to  the  signing  of  shipping  articles 
would  also  relieve  vessels  from  the  obligations  per- 
taining to  the  percentage  of  able  seamen  in  a  vessel's 
deck  crew.  In  other  words,  if  part  of  the  deck  crew 
has  been  lost  by  "desertion  or  casualty,"  their  places 
must  be  filled  by  others  equal  in  rank  to  those  lost, 
provided  such  men  are  obtainable,  but  if  no  such  men 
are  obtainable,  the  obligations  of  Section  13  do  not  ap- 
ply and  the  vessel,  notwithstanding  a  shortage  in  her 
percentage  of  able  seamen,  may  depart  from  port. 

Since  Section  4511,  R.  S.,  does  not  apply  to  vessels 
in  the  coastwise  trade  or  sailing  to  Canada,  and  since 
Section  4516,  R.  S.,  probably  has  no  greater  scope  than 
the  former  section.  Section  4516,  R.  S.,  probably  does 
not  apply  to  vessels  sailing  from  Great  Lakes  ports. 
When,  however,  Section  13  of  the  Seamen's  Act  of 
1915  excepts  vessels  "as  provided  in  Section  1  of  this 
Act,"  I  regard  it  as  incorporating  in  Section  13  a  pro- 
vision for  emergency  relief  under  the  circumstances 
stated  in  Section  1,  namely,  a  loss  of  part  of  the  crew 
by  desertion  or  casualty.  I  therefore  regard  this  re- 
lief as  extended  to  all  vessels  covered  by  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  by  Section  13. 

I  have  stated  that  Congress  excepted  emergency 
cases  from  both  the  obligations  imposed  by  Section 
4511,  R.  S.,  relative  to  signing  shipping  articles,  and 
those  imposed  by  Section  4463,  R.  S.,  relative  to  the 
necessary  complement  of  licensed  officers  and  crew. 
The  view  that  Section  13  contains  a  similar  exception 
conforms,  therefore,  to  previous  legislative  policy. 

I  have  called  your  attention  to  Section  1  because, 
in  my  opinion,  the  obligations  of  Section  13  do  not 
apply  to  the  class  of  cases  falling  within  the  provisions 
of  Section  1.  In  your  executive  administration  of  Sec- 
tion 13  it  is  proper  for  you  to  determine  whether  the 
facts  in  the  various  cases  arising  do  or  do  not  bring 
them  within  the  provisions  of  Section  1.  In  cases  not 
covered  by  Section  1,  vessels  which  have  not  complied 
with  the  requirements  of  Section  13  of  the  Seamen's 
Act  of  March  4,  1915,  must  be  refused  clearance  pa- 
pers. 

Foreign  Shipping  in  Japan 

STATISTICS  compiled  by  the  Japanese  Department 
of  Communications  show  that  304  foreign  ves- 
sels of  a  gross  tonnage  of  2,205,935  cleared  from 
Japanese  ports  during  the  first  half  of  1922,  as 
compared  with  421  vessels  of  2,992,390  gross  tons  in 
the  corresponding  portion  of  1921  and  211  vessels  of 
1,198,789  tons  in  1914.  The  tonnage  of  the  principal 
foreign  lines  in  different  services  was  as  follows: 


Ship  ton- 
European  nage  left 

Japan 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  104,458 

Ocean  Steamship  Company  165,578 

China  Mutual  Steam  Navigation  Company 88,272 

Glen    Line    71,933 

Ellerman  Steamship  Company 31,496 

Swedish   East   Asiatic    Company 35,495 

Messageries    Maritimes    99,130 

Java-China-Japan    Line    42,627 

United  States  Shipping  Board 5,867 

Other  26  steamship  lines 239,242 

Total 889,640 

Seattle 

Ocean  Steamship  Company  43,142 

China  Mutual  Company  39,552 

United  States  Shipping  Board 279,705 

Danish  East  Asiatic  Company 18,688 

Twenty-eight  other  steamship  companies 295,550 

Total 476,637 

San  Francisco 

Canadian  Pacific  Steamship  10,989 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company 99,061 

United  States  Shipping  Board 33,254 

Fifteen  other  steamship  companies 128,247 

Total 271,551 

New  York 

Ocean  Steamship  Company 30,460 

United  States  Shipping  Board 36,459 

Thirteen  other  British  and  American  co's 57,779 

Total 124,698 

South  American  Pacific 

United  States  Shipping  Board 13,990 

Other  steamship  companies  11,014 

Total 25,011 

South  American 

Westminster  Steamship  Line 4,330 

South  Sea  (Malaysia) 

Java-China-Japan  Line  87,245 

United  States  Shipping  Board 21,014 

Other   eleven   steamship   companies 47,233 

Total 155,492 

Australian 

Eastern   Australian   Steamship   Company 22,482 

British  and  Swedish  companies 28,229 

Total 50,711 

Calcutta 

British-India  Steam  Navigation   Company 95,087 

Indo-China  Steam  Navigation  Company 32,344 

Four  other  steamship   companies 33,666 

Total 161,097 

Bombay 

Peninsular  and   Oriental 161,097 

Grand  total 2,205,935 
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A  FORTY-THREE  HUNDRED  MILE  TRIAL 

R.  C.  Durant's  Diesel- Powered  Motor  Yacht  Black  Swan  Makes  the  Voyage  to  Honolulu 
and  Return  as  a  Non-Stop  Initial  Test  of  the  Engines 


FROM  the  Golden  Gate  to  Honolulu  and  return  was 
the  trial  trip  of  R.  C.  Durant's  diesel  -  powered 
motor  yacht  Black  Swan,  and  the  trim  cruiser 
romped  through  the  4300-mile  test  without  ruf- 
fling a  feather.  Rough  seas  and  a  forty  -  mile  gale 
through  part  of  the  journey  down  and  back  required 
severe  service  of  the  yacht,  but  she  withstood  the 
strenuousness  and  brought  pride  to  the  owner  and 
those  that  built  her. 

Equipped  with  two  140-horsepower  6-cylinder  Atlas 
Imperial  diesel  engines  and  two  12-horsepower  aux- 
iliary engines,  the  Black  Swan,  130  feet  long,  20-foot 
beam  and  an  8-foot  depth,  departed  from  Oakland,  her 
engines  turning  340  revolutions  per  minute  and  made 
a  non-stop  run  to  Honolulu.  During  the  last  two  days 
of  the  trip  gales  were  encountered,  but  in  spite  of  the 
strain  the  engines  still  turned  at  340  r.  p.  m.  as  the 
Hawaiian  port  was  reached. 

Captain  C.  M.  Fry,  master  of  the  yacht,  sent  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  to  Mr.  A.  Warenskjold,  president  of 
the  Atlas  Imperial  Engine  Company,  heralding  the  suc- 
cessful return  home  to  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco: 

"Returned  home  at  noon  from  Honolulu.  Non-stop 
run  through  rough  sea  and  forty-mile  gale.  Engines 
never  missed  and  worked  like  chronometers.  No  ma- 
chinery better.  Made  four  thousand  three  hundred 
miles  down  and  back.  Excellent  test  for  any  piece  of 
machinery.  Speed  ten  and  a  half  knots  through  gale, 
Signed— C.  M.  Fry,  Black  Swan." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  as  from  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Durant,  the  owner,  the  Black 
Swan's  development  of  speed  through 
300  h.  p.  averaged  about  4  cents  per  [ 
mile  for  cost  of  fuel  and  lubricating  | 
oil,  illustrating  an  extreme  economy 
of  operation  with  highly  satisfactory 
results.     Accompanying  Mr.   Durant 
and    Captain    Fry    on   the   long   test 
cruise  were  Mr.  A.  D.  Swauder,  the 
first  mate,  chief  engineer,  three  sail- 
ors, a  cook  and  steward. 

Built  by  William  Cryer  &  Son, 
Oakland  shipbuilders,  and  designed 
by  Captain  R.  P.  Worcester,  the 
Black  Swan  is  an  achievement  in 
pleasure  craft  construction.  From 
stem  to  stern  every  equipment  de- 
vice is  of  the  latest  design,  with 
comfort  and  convenience  an  out- 
standing feature.  Of  special  inter- 
est is  the  engine  room  and  propul- 
.sion  system.  Eight  tanks  carry  7600 
gallons  of  24  gravity  fuel  oil.  The 
main  filling  pipe  is  2 ',2  inches  in 
diameter,  extending  from  the  deck 
amidships    forward    and    aft,    being    The  engine  room  of  the  Biac 


reduced  to  2  inches  at  the  tanks.  There  are  three 
fresh  water  tanks  with  a  capacity  of  2200  gallons, 
two  located  forward  and  one  aft.  Piping  carries  the 
water  to  all  parts  of  the  yacht.  Nine  hundred  gallons 
of  gasoline  are  contained  in  three  tanks  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  auxiliary  engines.  One  tank  is  forward 
and  two  are  aft,  the  latter  being  elevated  so  as  to  feed 
by  gravity.  The  forward  tank  is  operated  by  com- 
pressed air.  A  30-gallon  day  tank  for  fuel  oil  and  a 
similar  tank  for  lubricating  oil  are  located  at  the  for- 
ward starboard  side  of  the  engine  room.  Both  of  these 
carriers  are  equipped  with  a  straining  device,  easily 
removable,  for  cleaning.  The  lubricating  oil  tank  is 
connected  to  the  lubricating  oil  pumps  of  both  en- 
gines, and  through  the  strainer  method  the  oil  is  kept 
constantly  clean.  An  oil  gauge  glass  enables  direc- 
tion of  a  steady  flow. 

The  two  140-horsepower  Atlas  Imperial  diesels  are 
started  by  compressed  air  which  is  stored  in  two  tanks, 
each  of  which  is  9  feet  long  and  18  inches  in  diameter. 
These  tanks  are  suspended  under  deck  in  the  forward 
section  of  the  engine  room,  one  on  port  side,  the  other 
to  starboard.  The  siren  and  whistle  are  also  operated 
by  air.  A  two-cylinder  air-compressor  is  a  part  of  the 
two-cylinder  Atlas  Imperial  gasoline  engine  located  on 
the  port  side  on  a  platform  deck  outboard  of  the  main 
port  engine.  This  engine  also  is  directly  connected  to 
a  6-kilowatt  Northwestern  110-volt  generator  and  gear 
pump.  On  the  same  level  to  starboard  of  the  engine 
room  is  a  second  two-cylinder  Atlas  Imperial  gasoline 
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engine  directly  connected  to  a  similar  generator  and 
a  geared  fire  pump.  This  pump  has  a  suction  from 
the  ocean  and  is  capable  of  delivering  100  gallons  of 
water  per  minute  at  150  pounds'  pressure.  The  en- 
gine room  is  spacious  and  well  lighted,  having  four- 
teen port  holes.  All  passageways  are  wide,  the  nar- 
rowest having  a  12-inch  clearance,  and  the  main  alley- 
way between  the  engines  is  3  feet  6  inches  in  the 
clear.  The  room  is  carpeted  with  battleship  linoleum 
and  the  walls  and  ceiling  are  painted  sky  blue. 

Forward  of  the  pilot  house  is  a  sun  parlor,  recep- 
tion room,  and  music  room,  appointed  with  comfort- 
able and  homelike  fixtures.  A  piano,  davenports  and 
club  chairs  are  some  of  the  innovations.  The  dining 
salon  is  below  deck,  forward  of  the  engine  room,  and 


has  a  stationary  table  for  ten  guests.  Across  one  end 
of  the  dining  section  is  a  railed-in  balcony  for  musical 
instruments  and  entertainment  paraphernalia.  This 
room,  like  all  of  the  owner's  quarters,  is  finished  in 
mahogany  and  enamel.  There  is  a  domelight  in  each 
compartment,  and  wall  bracket  lights  are  within  easy 
reach.  All  compartments  are  furnished  with  Brussels 
carpets  and  from  one  to  two  radiators.  Skylights  and 
numerous  ports  provide  ample  ventilation.  In  addition 
to  the  owner's  cabin,  which  is  12  feet  by  18  feet,  are 
two  staterooms  for  guests,  each  with  private  bath. 
Regular  berths,  built-in  bureaus,  mirrors  and  lockers 
are  arranged  in  convenient  fashion.  All  bath  tubs  can 
be  supplied  with  hot,  cold  or  ocean  water.  The  com- 
panionways  are  finished  in  plain  mahogany. 


The  deck   plan  of  the   Black   Swan 


CALIFORNIA  PETROLEUM 


PRODUCTION  of  petroleum  in  California  contin- 
ued to  increase  during  November,  1922,  the  aver- 
age daily  output  being  467,851  barrels  compared 
with  an  average  daily  output  of  432,885  barrels 
during  October,  1922.  Compared  with  November,  1921, 
average  daily  production  during  November,  1922,  was 
larger  by  174,528  barrels  or  59.4  per  cent.  Daily  con- 
sumption of  petroleum  indicated  during  November, 
1922,  was  395,021  barrels,  an  increase  of  4421  barrels 
per  day  compared  with  the  previous  month,  according 
to  the  monthly  report  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
by  John  Perrin,  chairman  of  the  board  and  Federal 
Reserve  agent  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San 
Francisco.  November  production  exceeded  consump- 
tion by  72,830  barrels  per  day  and  stored  stocks  were 


increased  until  they  stood  at  59,754,724  barrels  on  De- 
cember 1.  With  the  exception  of  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October,  1921,  when  the  oil  workers'  strike 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  oil  fields  greatly  curtailed 
production,  stored  stocks  of  petroleum  held  in  Cali- 
fornia have  increased  during  each  month  since  De- 
cember, 1920,  at  which  time  they  amounted  to  22,240,- 
271  barrels.  Seventy-one  new  wells  were  completed 
during  November  and  22  wells  abandoned,  a  net  in- 
crease of  49  producing  wells  during  the  month. 

Stocks  of  gasoline  held  at  refineries  in  California  on 
November  1,  1922,  totaled  69,187,603  gallons,  compared 
with  53,634,199  gallons  held  on  October  1,  1922,  and 
were  19,529,577  gallons  or  39.3  per  cent  larger  than 
stocks  on  November  1,  1921. 
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METHOD  OF  DIVIDING  AND  TRANSFORMING 

INDICATOR  CARDS 


By  JOHN  L.  BOGERT 


THE  illustration  herewith  shows  a  graphical  meth- 
od of  analyzing  indicator  cards  which  the  author 
has  used  with  much  success.  The  line  B-C  is  a 
scale  20  inches  long  divided  by  vertical  lines 
which  represent  the  exact  position  of  the  piston,  meas- 
ured from  the  inner  dead-point,  for  each  5-degree  po- 
sition of  the  crank.  I  make  use  of  20  inches  for  the 
length  of  the  scale,  because  the  scale  represents  the 
stroke  of  the  engine  whose  indicator  card  is  be  trans- 
formed, thus  making  the  crank  length  10  inches,  which 
is  ten  times  one.  (In  all  tables  1  is  taken  as  the 
crank  length.) 

On  any  drawing-board  having  square  edges  the  in- 
dicator card  is  secured  with  its  atmospheric  line  par- 
allel to  the  scale  B-C.  It  saves  time  to  secure  the  scale 
itself  to  the  surface  of  the  drawing-board  close  to  and 
parallel  to  one  of  the  edges,  since  the  vertical  lines 
can  then  be  drawn  with  the  aid  of  a  T-square. 

The  scale  and  indicator  card  having  been  secured  to 
the  drawing-board  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  blue- 
print, lines  are  drawn  from  B  to  one  end  of  the  atmos- 
pheric line  and  from  C  to  the  other.  These  lines  are 
then  prolonged  until  they  intersect  at  A.  From  A  the 
point  of  their  intersection  straight  lines  are  drawn  to 
every  point  of  division  of  the  scale.  Where  these  lines 
intersect  the  atmospheric  line  of  the  indicator  card 
vertical  lines  are  erected,  as  shown  in  Figures  1,  2 
and  3. 

Mathematically  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  the  atmos- 
pheric line  of  the  indicator  card  and  the  scale  are  par- 
allel, the  lines  from  A  to  the  points  of  division  of  the 
scale  will  divide  the  atmospheric  line  in  exactly  the 
same  proportion  as  the  scale  is  divided.  Vertical  lines 
then  drawn  from  these  points  or  division  of  the  atmos- 
pheric line  will,  if  measured  by  the  scale  of  the  indi- 
cator card,  show  the  exact  pressures  of  expansion  and 
compression  when  the  crank  occupies   every   5-degree 


position  from  zero  to  180  degrees,  and  from  180  de- 
grees to  360. 

Of  course,  a  different  scale  must  be  used  for  every 
different  ratio  of  connecting-rod  length  to  crank. 

In  the  German  submarine  diesel  engine  which  fur- 
nished all  the  indicator  cards  "processed"  on  the  illus- 
tration, the  ratio  of  connecting-rod  length  to  crank 
was  4.25  to  1. 

Ten  indicator  cards  are  shown  that  were  taken  con- 
secutively at  the  same  time  from  the  ten  4-cycle  cyl- 
inders of  20  and  Ys-inch  bore  by  20  and  %-inch  stroke. 
They  disclose  the  operating  conditions  of  those  cylin- 
ders at  that  time. 

Having  processed  all  ten  cards,  I  added  together  all 
the  indicated  pressures  at  every  division  and  divided 
the  result  by  ten :  thus  I  got  an  average  or  composite 
card.  This  card  I  then  enlarged  by  scaling  it  up,  so 
that  the  pressures  marked  on  the  vertical  lines  might 
be  distinct.  That  card  of  enlargement  is  shown  at 
Figure  1. 

I  also  had  one  light  spring  card  which  after  pro- 
cessing I  enlarged  and  placed  just  below  the  compo- 
site card.  The  vertical  scale  of  the  lower  card  is  not 
the  same  as  the  upper  one,  but  their  horizontal  scale 
is,  of  course,  the  same. 

Anyone  who  knows  the  weights  of  the  piston,  piston- 
pin,  cooling  oil,  cooling  oil  pipes  and  connecting  rod 
(the  latter  so  weighed  as  to  show  the  center  of  grav- 
ity) can  determine  the  inertia,  add  and  deduct  the 
same  to  the  figures  on  the  graph  and  thus  get  the  true 
piston  pressures  at  the  piston  pin  for  the  whole  720 
degrees.  Then  the  tangential  diagram  can  be  drawn. 
No  one  takes  the  friction  of  the  piston  rings  into  ac- 
count, though  it  should  be  done.  Card  Figure  4  is  a 
delayed  ignition  card,  drawn  by  slightly  withdrawing 
the  fuel  valve  roller  from  its  cam:  it  shows  how  rapid 
the  combustion  is  in  this  engine.  One  revolution  is 
performed  in  one-sixth  of  a  second. 


THE  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HEAVY  OIL 

ENGINES 

By  CARL  A.  NORMAN 

Professor  Mechanical  Engineering,  Ohio  State  University* 


THAT  the  heavy  oil,  diesel  type  of  engine  in  large 
sizes  must  be  regarded  as  a  technical  and  com- 
mercial success  is  a  fact  now  so  well  known  to 
engineers  that  little  need  be  said  on  this  point. 
There  are  now  between  three  and  four  hundred  diesel- 
engined  ships  and  there  is  at  least  one  case  on  record 
of  a  marine  diesel  engine  having  run  27,000  miles  with- 
out trouble  or  adjustment.  There  is  now  hardly  a 
builder  of  marine  engines  who  is  not  taking  up  the 
diesel  engine  in  one  form  or  another,  and  is  not  con- 
fidently looking  forward  to  the  gradual  supplanting  of 
steam  equipment  with  diesel  equipment,  at  least  for 
cargo  service. 

The  fuel  that  these  engines  run  on  is  the  very  heav- 
iest. Mexican  crude  seems  to  be  the  standard  fuel 
on  which  they  are  nowadays  tested  in  England.  In 
Baku,  Russia,  in  the  author's  own  experience,  residue 

*  Paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute,  St.   Louis,  December  8,   1922. 


from  the  lubricating  oil  stills,  with  the  addition  of 
probably  10  to  20  per  cent  of  heavy  unsaleable  gaso- 
line, formed  a  satisfactory  diesel  engine  fuel,  as  far 
back  as  1909.  Diesel  engines  can  be  run  on  coal  tar, 
although  in  this  case  they  may  be  provided  with  a 
pilot  injection  valve  through  which  a  lighter  fuel  is 
injected  somewhat  early  to  start  combustion.  In  fact, 
it  appears  that  any  fuel  which  can  be  pumped  can 
also  be  atomized.  This  means,  of  course,  that  for  die- 
sel practice  no  less  than  for  burners  in  steam  plants 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  heat  the  fuel. 

Simplification  of  Diesel  Engine 

The  complexity  of  the  diesel  engine  has  been  very 
much  reduced  by  the  elimination  of  the  injection  air 
compressor  and  the  introduction  of  "solid  injection" 
by  pump  pressure  only.  Pioneers  in  the  fields  are 
Vickers,  Ltd.,  of  England,  and  while  modifications,  or 
perhaps  simplifications,  of  their  system  are  being  in- 
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troduced  in  this  country  as  well  as  abroad,  many  man- 
ufacturers have  found  it  advisable  to  adhere  in  the 
main  to  the  Vickers  method.  Entirely  different  meth- 
ods, however,  are  used  in  this  country  by  de  La  Vergne, 
Ingersoll-Rand,  Worthington  and  the  concerns  manu- 
facturing Hvid  engines. 

Usually  the  stationary  and  marine  Diesel  engine  is 
considered  a  big,  bulky  affair.  In  this  connection,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  well  to  realize  that  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Company  sell  Hvid  farm  engines  of  only  3  inches  bore 
and  of  speeds  up  to  6000  revolutions  per  minute. 

Highest  attainable  fuel  economy  is  one  of  the  main 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  diesel  type  engine,  and  since 
this  highest  economy  has  been  attained  by  means  of 
engines  firing  by  heat  of  compression  only,  the  ten- 
dency has  been,  on  the  whole,  away  from  engines  us- 
ing low  compression  and  evaporating  or  igniting  by 
means  of  hot  spots,  hot  bulbs,  or  heated  walls.  There 
has  also  been  a  question  whether  these  latter  so-called 
semi-diesel  engines  could  handle  the  heaviest,  least 
volatile  kinds  of  fuel.  Yet  the  Fairbanks,  Morse  Com- 
pany has  manufactured  a  very  great  number  of  per- 
fectly successful  stationary  engines  of  the  semi-diesel 
type.  The  engines  are  stated  to  be  able  to  operate 
even  on  certain  kinds  of  crude  oil.  Their  possibilities 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  Automotive  Field 

Approaching  now  the  automotive  field,  we  fortun- 
ately no  longer,  as  until  recently,  need  confine  our- 
selves to  mere  conjecture.  In  the  Automotive  Indus- 
tries for  February  9,  1922,  page  269,  F.  Bradley  de- 
scribed an  automotive  injection  engine  manufactured 
by  the  Peugeot  Company  in  France.  This  engine  seems 
now  to  be  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  It  is  a  two- 
cycle,  two-cylinder  engine  capable  of  running  even  on 
various  kinds  of  coal  tar  and  crude  oil.  It  was  de- 
signed primarily  for  tropical  service  and  for  fuels  such 
as  palm  oil,  castor  oil,  cotton  oil,  etc.  Newspaper 
reports,  however,  have  indicated  that  an  automobile 
equipped  with  an  engine  of  this  class  has  completed 
a  1000 -kilometer  (620  -  mile)  endurance  test  run  in 
France,  using  crude  oil  as  fuel  and  showing  a  maneu- 
vering ability  superior  to  that  of  an  ordinary  gaso- 
line engine.  The  Peugeot  engine  has  an  air-jacketed, 
not  water  cooled,  head  to  assist  combustion.  It  is 
started  on  kerosene  and  then  switched  over  to  a  heav- 
ier fuel. 

In  America  Mr.  Sperry's  compounud  diesel  engine 
seems  to  be  rapidly  leaving  the  experimental  stage. 
The  fuel  injection  system  is  here  similar  to  the  Vick- 
ers. The  startlingly  new  feature,  the  transfer  valve, 
necessary  for  compounding,  seems  to  be  entirely  suc- 
cessful. Mr.  Sperry  seems  to  have  the  aeronautical 
field  as  well  as  the  motorboat  field  mainly  in  view. 
He  has,  however,  run  engines  of  cylinder  dimensions 
that  would  indicate  his  ability  to  produce  at  least 
truck  and  tractor  engines,  whether  componded  or  un- 
compounded,  any  time  he  cares  to  undertake  this  task. 

The  writer  understands  that  Mr.  Sperry  has  in  his 
experiments  so  far  used  mainly  distillates  heavier  than 
kerosene,  feeling  that  crude  oil  or  residue  might  re- 
quire heating.  There  is,  however,  little  question  that 
his  engine  could  handle  crude  oil  if  necessary.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  heavier  fractions,  if  successfully 
atomized,  ignite  easier  than  do  the  lighter  ones. 

While  the  two  engines  just  referred  to  may  be  en- 
titled to  particular  attention  on  the  part  of  automo- 
tive engineers,  they  are  not  the  only  automotive  injec- 
tion engines  in  the  field.  In  England  the  Blackstone 
injection  engine  seems  to  have  gone  through  official 
trials  at  a  tractor  show.     In  Germany  the  Steinbecker 


injection  engine  has  been  reported  applied  to  an  auto- 
mobile. The  Junkers  injection  engine  seems  to  have 
performed  successfully  in  an  airplane.  Reports  have 
also  appeared  of  a  Swedish  tractor  engine  operating 
on  the  injection  principle. 

Success  Demonstrated 

In  short,  it  is  no  longer  permissible  to  doubt  that 
engines  built  on  the  injection  principle  and  running 
on  heavy  fuel  can  be  made  to  operate  successfully  in 
automotive  vehicles.  High  grade,  conscientious  engi- 
neering effort  is  all  that  for  this  purpose  is  necessary. 

While  the  writer  has  confined  himself  to  the  internal 
combustion  engine,  as  suggested  in  the  title,  it  should 
not  be  entirely  forgotten  that  all  these  years  there  has 
been  a  steam  automobile  operating  in  this  country  on 
kerosene  and  giving  a  fuel  mileage  hardly  inferior  to 
that  of  a  gasoline  automobile  of  the  same  weight.  This 
automobile  uses  an  evaporating  type  of  burner.  There 
should  be  no  difficulty,  however,  in  producing  an  atom- 
izing burner  capable  of  running  even  on  crude  oil.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  one  or  two  steam  automobiles  use 
such  a  type  of  burner  with  a  fair  degree  of  success. 

The  steam  engine  has,  however,  inherent  limitations 
with  regard  to  fuel  economy  which  render  it  unlikely 
that  it  could  ever  compete  with  a  perfected  automotive 
injection  engine  from  the  economy  point  of  view. 

It  is  too  early  to  compare  the  automotive  injection 
engine  with  the  automotive  steam  engine  from  the 
point  of  view  of  simplicity  and  dependability,  since 
both  require  further  experimental  development  before 
final  types  will  be  settled  on.  If  the  favorable  expe- 
riences attained  with  the  Peugeot  engine  are  continued 
and  paralleled  by  other  injection  engines,  there  is  lit- 
tle question  that  the  injection  engine  presents,  if  any- 
thing, a  simpler  plant  even  than  the  gasoline  engine, 
since  the  electric  ignition  system  is  not  necessary  at 
least  after  the  engine  is  once  started. 


AN  INTERESTING  RIVER  FERRY 

SINCE  the  Federal  government  at  the  present  time 
has  on  sale  many  small  craft  which  are  going  at 
very  low  prices,  readers  of  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view will  find  much  of  interest  in  the  following 
description  of  a  conversion  job  on  a  British  naval 
barge.  The  boat  in  question  was  a  stoutly  built  tran- 
som-stern barge  with  a  30-horsepower  standard  Kel- 
vin gas  engine  having  a  self-contained  reverse  gear 
and  clutch. 

This  boat  was  bought  by  Messrs.  D.  and  R.  Scott  of 
Tayport,   Scotland,    and   transformed   by   them    into    a 
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overhung-stern  river  ferryboat  with  a  spacious  cabin 
and  raised  deck.  The  South  Ferry,  as  the  boat  was 
named,  is  50  feet  over-all  with  a  beam  of  12  feet  and 
a  draft  of  3  feet  9  inches.  The  frame  is  built  entirely 
of  English  oak,  copper  fastened  throughout,  the  plank- 
ing being  of  diagonally  laid  teak. 

Two  steel  transverse  bulkheads  were  put  into  the 
boat  21  feet  apart  and  the  deck  between  these  two 
bulkheads  raised  so  as  to  give  a  minimum  head  room 
in  the  cabin  under  the  deck  beams  of  6  feet  3  inches. 
This  cabin  has  a  width  of  11  feet  and  is  arranged  with 
comfortable  seating  capacity  for  forty  passengers.  As 
will  be  noted  from  the  illustration,  seats  are  arranged 
also  on  the  upper  deck  so  that  the  passengers  may  ride 
comfortably  in  any  weather.  The  floor  of  the  cabin 
and  upper  deck  are  covered  with  linoleum. 

The  center  seats  in  the  cabin  support  a  row  of  posts 
under  a  center  carlin,  which  runs  the  full  length  of 
the  cabin  between  the  steel  bulkheads  supporting  the 
deck  beams  above.  This  upper  deck  is  carried  4  feet 
aft  of  the  pilot  house  over  the  engine  casing,  the  en- 
tire section  aft  of  the  pilot  house  being  bolted  so  that 
it  can  be  lifted  entirely  away  to  get  at  the  top  of  the 
engine  or,  if  necessary,  to  remove  the  engine.  An  80- 
gallon  fuel  tank  is  provided  just  aft  of  the  chain 
locker. 

An  interesting  safety  provision  is  the  foundation  of 
the  center  seats  on  the  upper  deck,  which  is  composed 
of  two  Linklater  raft  seats.  These  raft  seats  have 
capacity  for  42  persons. 

The  reverse  gear  on  the  engine  is  not  used  in  reg- 
ular practice  except  that  the  clutch  in  connection  with 
it  is  thrown  out,  as  in  starting,  or  when  running  the 
lights  at  the  dock  or  pumping  up  air  pressure.  All 
maneuvering  is  done  by  means  of  the  Kitchen  rudder. 

The  method  of  directing  the  Kitchen  rudder  used 
on  this  boat  is  rather  unique  and  its  success  recom- 
mends it  for  all  operations  of  a  similar  character. 
The  control  wheel  is  attached  to  the  two  halves  of  the 
rudder  through  solid  shafts  with  metal  bevel  gear  and 
knuckle  joints.  The  wheel  working  this  control  is 
placed  in  the  pilot  house  at  the  upper  end  of  a  brass 
standard.  Just  below  it  and  surrounding  the  same 
standard  is  the  steering  wheel,  which  works  through 
a  hollow  shaft  having  at  its  lower  end  a  large  drum 


connected  to  the  halves  of  the  rudder  by  wire  rope. 
This  drum  is  so  proportioned  that  seven-eighths  of  one 
turn  on  the  wheel  in  the  pilot  house  puts  the  rudder 
over  from  hard  aport  to  hard  astarboard.  The  main 
deck  has  a  nicely  fitted  hatch  over  the  steering  gear 
for  access  to  the  top  of  the  tiller. 

In  a  pinch  the  South  Ferry  can  do  easily  9  miles 
an  hour,  but  for  ordinary  ferry  service  the  engine  is 
run  on  the  governor.  This  boat  has  been  a  good  money 
earner  in  ferry  service  across  the  Tay  and  has  well 
demonstrated  to  her  owners  that  she  will  produce  am- 
ple returns  on  the  investment  for  the  original  cost  and 
the  cost  of  conversion. 


(Continued  from  page  84) 

cents  a  gallon  and  this  shows  not  only  a  great  saving 
in  fuel  expense  but  also  economy  in  cargo  space,  and 
we  feel  that  the  engine  paid  for  itself  in  this  one  trip. 
We  had  one  experienced  chief  engineer,  but  picked  up 
a  gas-engineer  to  act  as  assistant.  These  two  men 
had  no  difficulty  in  handling  the  engine.  We  do  not 
look  for  any  repairs  to  speak  of,  outside  of  the  usual 
overhaul,  some  time  before  the  Herman  is  ready  to 
go  north  again, 

"H.  Liebes  &  Company,  the  owners,  have  been  con- 
templating the  purchase  of  a  larger  vessel  on  account 
of  their  ever  increasing  Arctic  business  and  our  en- 
gine negotiations  are  with  the  Atlas  Imperial  Engine 
Company,  for  now,  after  our  successful  voyage  of  1922, 
we  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  look  further  for  power." 

The  ship  of  this  story  was  built  in  Bath,  Maine,  in 
1884,  as  the  missionary  auxiliary  steam  barkentine 
Morning  Star.  She  was  purchased  by  H.  Liebes  & 
Company  in  1901.  She  has  362  gross  tonnage,  and  329 
net;    is  131  feet  long,  29.9  beam;  and  a  12.2  depth. 

Now,  in  closing  our  log  of  a  trader,  even  though  the 
staunch  craft  be  powered  with  "the  strength  of  Atlas," 
let  us  agree  with  Captain  Pedersen  that  his  dauntless 
little  wife,  setting  forth  northward  with  him  year  by 
year,  helping  trade  with  the  Eskimo,  standing  watch 
by  turn  in  the  crow's  nest,  be  it  night  or  day  through 
all  kinds  of  weather,  and  lessening  the  tedium  of  the 
friendless  North,  that  Mrs.  Captain  Pedersen  is  the 
real  Heart  of  the  Herman! 


Two  views  of  a  90  H.  P.  six-cylinder  marine  gas  engine  developed  by  the  British  Royal  National  Life 
Boat  Institution,  exclusively  for  life  boat  use.  It  is  said  to  be  the  most  reliable  gas  engine  ever  built.  A 
full  detailed  description  with  drawings  will  appear  in  an  early  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review. 


LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  dc  DRYDOCK 

CORPORATION 


ON  the  day  after  Christ- 
mas, 1922,  the  writer 
had  the  privilege  of  a 
survey  of  the  plant  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Drydock  Corporation, 
together  with  O.  B.  Kibeley, 
works  manager,  and  S.  P. 
Trood,  director  of  publicity. 
At  this  plant  we  found  a 
very  considerable  amount  of 
work  going  on  along  various 
lines,  the  most  important 
from  a  marine  standpoint,  of 
course,  being  the  construc- 
tion work  on  the  two  new 
ferries  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Terminal  Rail- 
ways (Key  System). 

These  boats  are  a  decided 
advance  on  any  steam  fer- 
ries yet  attempted  for  San 
Francisco  Bay.  A  detailed 
description  will  be  found  in 
the  August,  1922,  issue  of 
Pacific  Marine  Review,  but 
for  the  convenience  of  our 
readers  we  recapitulate  here 
the  principal  dimensions: 
length  over  all,  240  feet; 
breadth  molded,  42  feet; 
breadth  over  guards,  62  feet 
6  inches;  depth  molded,  19 
feet  6  inches,  with  a  pessen- 
ger  accommodation  of  2500. 
Seven   watertight  transverse 

bulkheads  divide  the  hull.  These,  together  with  a  dou- 
ble bottom,  make  for  the  safety  of  the  vessel  in  the 
event  of  collision  or  other  accident.  It  is,  however, 
in  the  marine  engineering  features  of  these  boats 
rather  than  the  hull  construction  that  they  are  de- 
cidedly diiferent  from  existing  ferries. 

The  propelling  machinery  consists  of  a  General 
Electric  turbine-driven  generator  set,  steam  for  which 
is  supplied  by  two  Babcock  &  Wilcox  watertube  boil- 
ers. These  boilers  are  fitted  with  superheaters  for 
65    degrees   superheat    and    are    rated    at   225   pounds' 


pressure.  They  are  fitted 
with  Coen  oil  burners  work- 
ing under  natural  draft  and 
are  guaranteed  to  supply 
steam  of  50  degrees  super- 
heat and  210  pounds'  pres- 
sure at  the  turbine  nozzle. 

The  propellers  are  driven 
independently,  each  being  di- 
rest-connected to  a  1200  shaft 
horsepower  125  r.  p.  m.  Gen- 
eral Electric  motor.  The  gen- 
erating unit  is  connected  to 
the  motors  by  the  Ward 
Leonard  system  of  control, 
giving  a  wide  range  of  inde- 
pendent changes  of  speed  for 
each  motor,  so  that  with  the 
after  motor  running  full 
speed  and  absorbing  the  en- 
tire power  the  forward  mo- 
tor will  be  turned  over  with 
just  enough  rapidity  to  re- 
lieve its  drag  or  resistance 
in  passing  through  the  water. 
The  construction  work  on 
these  two  ferries  is  now  well 
along  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  Hayward  will  be  launch- 
ed on  the  24th  of  January' 
and  the  San  Leandro  by  the 
15th  of  February.  Both  ves- 
sels will  be  practically  100 
per  cent  complete  when 
launched  and  it  is  expected 
trials  will  be  finished  during 
February  and  that  the  boats  will  be  on  the  run  in  San 
Francisco  harbor  during  March.  A  very  high  stand- 
ard of  workmanship  is  being  obtained  on  these  jobs 
through  the  close  co  -  operation  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Corporation,  with  John  B. 
Matthews,  the  supervising  naval  architect  and  ma- 
rine engineer  of  the  San  Francisco  -  Oakland  Termi- 
nal Railways. 

Another  interesting  job  is  the  reconditioning  and 
conversion  of  the  United  States  transport  Sherman, 
recently  purchased  by  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Com- 


San   Leandro  December   10.    1922 


New   lumber    and   mill   plant   at    Los   Angeles    Shipbuilding    &    Drydock    Corporation 
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Structural  steel  work  on   cement  plant  ducts  and   kilns  at   Los  Angeles   Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Corporation 


pany  for  use  on  the  Los  Angeles-Honolulu  run.  The 
Sherman  is  being  completely  gutted,  so  far  as  passen- 
ger accommodations  are  concerned,  and  practically 
built  over  so  as  to  provide  first-class  accommodations 
for  cabin  passengers  up  to  the  vv^ell-known  standard 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Company. 

The  Sherman  has  always  been  a  comfortable  boat 
and  it  is  confidently  predicted  when  the  recondition- 
ing job  is  finished  she  will  become  a  very  popular 
craft  for  tourist  travel  between  Southern  California 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Structural  Steel  Work 

In  the  fabricating  park,  which  saw  such  large  ac- 
tivity during  the  war  emergency  shipbuilding  period, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  large  quantity  of  present  and 
recent  work  in  structural  jobs  and  light  plates,  and 
on  inquiry  it  developed  that  during  the  last  few  months 
the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Corporation 
has  fabricated  some  12,000  tons  of  structural  steel  for 
such  purposes  as  kilns  and  ducts  for  Portland  cement 
works,  stacks  for  oil  pumping  plants  for  the  Union  and 
Associated  Oil  Companies,  angle  iron  frames  for  ser- 
vice stations  for  the  Union  and  Associated  Oil  Com- 
panies, and  shapes  for  general  structural  work  for 
large   Los   Angeles   buildings.     This   amount   of   steel 


would  be  the  equivalent  of  that  which  would  have  to 
be  fabricated  for  the  building  of  four  10,000  dead- 
weight ton  cargo  carriers,  so  that  the  yard  may  be  said 
to  be  reasonably  busy.  In  fact,  the  plant  is  now  work- 
ing 1350  men  and  is  placing  good  men  as  fast  as  they 
can  be  obtained, 

A  considerable  amount  of  work  is  being  done  on  the 
plant  itself  in  the  way  of  consolidation  and  concen- 
tration of  the  shipbuilding  and  ship  repairing  equip- 
ment, thereby  allowing  room  for  the  expansion  on  the 
same  property  of  a  modern  saw  and  planing  mill  of 
large  capacity. 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  illustration,  this  plant  is 
well  in  hand.  A  modern  saw  mill  has  been  erected 
with  a  properly  arranged  log  pool  and  an  elaborate 
and  efficient  system  for  the  conveyance  of  sawn  lum- 
ber from  the  saw  mill  to  storage  piles.  A  gantry  run- 
way for  taking  care  of  the  distribution  from  the  saw 
mill  to  the  piles  extends  the  full  length  of  the  storage 
space,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  space,  also 
extending  nearly  its  whole  length,  is  the  planing  mill 
for  working  up  finished  lumber,  molding  and  shapes. 
It  is  expected  that  this  plant  will  be  in  operation  with 
all  of  the  machinery  in  good  running  order  early  in 
the  summer. 
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NEW  ASSOCIATION  HEADQUARTERS  UNDER 

ONE  ROOF 


T 


0    facilitate   closer    co- 
ordination of  activities 
the    Pacific    American 
Steamship    Association, 
the   Shipowners'   Association 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the 
joint  employment  service  bu- 
reau of  those  two  bodies  and 
of  the  Waterfront  Employers' 
Union,  heretofore  located  in 
different  buildings,   are  now 
conveniently    and    comforta- 
bly situated  in   a   new,  two- 
story  building  at  336  Battery 
street,  corner  of  Commercial, 
in  San  Francisco. 
John  p.  Williams  Centralization    of    the    of- 

fices and  improvement  in  location  have  resulted  in  com- 
plete satisfaction  to  all  interested  in  the  functions  of 
the  organizations.  The  upper  floor  is  given  over  to 
the  offices  and  conference  rooms  of  the  two  associa- 
tions; the  Pacific  Amer- 
ican Steamship  Associa- 
tion being  represented  by 
John  P.  Williams,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  and 
the  Shipowners'  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Coast 
by  W.  F.  Sullivan,  secre- 
tary-treasurer and  attor- 
ney for  that  body.  All 
offices  are  completely 
equipped,  well  lighted, 
heated  and  ventilated. 
On  the  same  floor  is  the 
office  of  Captain  W.  J. 
Petersen,  general  man- 
ager of  the  joint  employ- 
ment   service    bureau. 

Occupying  the  entire 
ground  floor  of  the  new 
headquarters  are  the  gen- 
eral offices,  service  and 
record  rooms,  assembly 
hall,  and  a  locker  and  baggage  section  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  employment  bureau.  Every  effort  has 
been  exerted  to  make  the  employment  headquarters 
thoroughly  complete  and  detailed  systems  of  direction, 
management  and  operation  by  a  competent  staff  have 
established  efficiency  of  the  highest  type.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  during  the  first  eleven  months  of 
last  year  14,144  men  of  all  ratings  were  shipped  on 
1904  vessels  operated  by  the  associations.  Also  17,- 
309  men  were  registered  for  employment.  All  branches 
of  marine  labor  are  registered  by  this  bureau,  and 
each  man  receives  an  efficiency  rating.  Accurate  check 
is  kept  of  undesirables,  and  through  the  medium  of 
service  books  the  executive  personnel  aboard  ship  may 
see  at  a  glance  the  character  and  records  of  men  ap- 
plying for  positions.  More  than  12,000  of  these  ser- 
vice books  have  been  delivered  to  the  men  and  their 
efficacy  has  been  proved. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  employment  bureau 
in  its  new  home  developing  another  stride  in  efficiency 
of  the  American  merchant  service,  it  is  of  note  to  rec- 
ollect the  background  and  inception  of  the  present  pro- 
gram   Just  eight  years  ago,  1914  to  be  exact,  the  Wa- 


terfront Employers'  Union  was  formed  by  local  ship- 
owners, operators  and  contracting  stevedores  to  meet 
the  ever  increasing  demands  of  the  Riggers  and  Steve- 
dores Union.  This  latter  body  was  controlled  by  in- 
fluences that  constantly  hampered  the  progress  of  the 
port.  Existence  of  iron-hand  rule  along  the  waterfront 
resulted  in  repeated  strikes  and  disorder,  with  blood- 
shed a  frequent  outcome. 

Determination  to  eradicate  lawlessness  developed. 
The  Waterfront  Employers'  Union  assisted  in  the  or- 
ganization of  a  body  now  known  as  the  Longshore- 
men's Association  of  San  Francisco  and  Bay  Counties. 
The  early  days  of  this  association  were  filled  with 
riot  and  overt  acts,  caused  by  attempts  of  the  Riggers 
and  Stevedores  Union  to  disrupt  and  disorganize  the 
new  body.  The  foundation  of  the  new  association 
proved  strong,  withstood  attacks  without  a  tremor,  and 
today  its  membership  comprises  nearly  5000  conserva- 
tive and  efficient  men.  Agreements  of  the  Waterfront 
Employers'  Union  with  the  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion have  never  been  broken,  a  no-strike  clause  being 

covered  therein.  The  high- 
est daily  wages  are  being 
paid  and  in  return  for  this 
the  employers  have  receiv-. 
ed  faithful  service  at  the 
lowest  price  per  ton  on 
the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
Coasts.  The  doctrine  of 
the  square  deal  prevailed, 
the  owners  and  operators 
realizing  the  importance 
of  dealing  with  labor  as  a 
humane  problem  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  rules  of 
humanity 

A  test  of  the  Longshore- 
men's Association  was  ex- 
perienced during  the  re- 
cent marine  strike,  for  al- 
though many  members  of 
that  body  were  also  mem- 
bers of  the  Sailors'  Union 
and  an  effort  was  made  to 
cause  the  stevedores  to  go  out  on  a  sympathetic  strike, 
not  a  day  was  lost,  not  a  ship  delayed  nor  an  overt  act 
committed  during  the  entire  period  of  the  trouble. 

Offices  of  the  Waterfront  Employers'  Union  are  func- 
tioning at  San  Pedro  and  the  example  of  the  organiza- 
tion has  been  followed  at  other  ports.  In  Seattle  and 
Portland  similar  bodies  have 
been  formed,  working  in  har- 
mony with  the  California  of- 
fices, and  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  Pacific 
Coast  shipping,  wages  and 
labor  conditions  have  been 
stabilized,  varying  but 
slightly  from  Vancouver  to 
San   Diego. 

Successful  operation  of  the 
Waterfront  Employers'  Un- 
ion caused  the  shipowners 
and  operators  to  consider  a 
new  program  for  the  em- 
ployment of  men  aboard  ship 
following   the    marine    strike  captain  w.  j.  Petersen 


Centralized   for    service — new   headquarters   of   shipping   bodies   and 
Joint   Employment   Service   Bureau 
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Scenes  at   336   Battery    street,    San    Francisco,    new   home   of   the 
Joint    Employment    Service    Bureau 

of  May  1,  1921,  and  with  this  in  view  the  Pacific  Amer- 
ican Steamship  Association  and  the  Shipowners'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Pacific  Coast,  together  with  the  Water- 
front Employers'  Union,  convened  to  formulate  a  def- 
inite procedure.  The  strike  had  ended  with  the  ma- 
rine unions  admitting  defeat,  but  the  open  shop  aboard 
ship   had   become   established.     A   great   improvement 


in  personnel,  discipline  and  sea-going  upkeep  became 
evident. 

Opening  of  the  Joint  Employment  Service  Bureau 
took  place  on  September  1,  1921,  and  the  men  were 
assured  of  a  fair  chance  to  secure  employment.  The 
private  owners  and  operators  could  then  apply  and 
secure  men  needed  for  their  ships  without  having  to 
secure  them  through  the  seamen's  unions  as  formerly. 
This  bureau  has  been  a  success  both  for  the  men  seek- 
ing employment  and  the  shipowners  and  operators,  and 
the  continued  good  results  have  proved  its  need  for 
bringing  the  marine  workers  and  employers  in  closer 
touch  without  interference  of  the  unions. 

The  first  employment  bureau  was  at  41  Drumm 
street,  and  later  moved  to  84  Embarcadero.  As  the 
operations  of  the  bureau  increased,  larger  and  more 
modern  quarters  became  essential.  Having  long  pass- 
ed from  the  experimental  stage  and  demonstrated  its 
great  value  to  the  industry,  the  latest  progress  is  the 
centralizing  move  to  the  new  one-roof  headquarters 
at  336  Battery  street. 


(Continued  from  page  88) 

cember  16,  1856,  and  anchored  in  San  Francisco  Bay 
on  March  26,  1857,  thus  accomplishing  another  very 
fast  passage  of  100  days;  she  was  20  days  to  the  line; 
came  around  Cape  Horn  on  the  fifty-first  day  out  and 
made  the  Pacific  equator  crossing  on  the  eighty-first 
day;  reported  light  winds  ofi"  the  Horn  and  in  the  Pa- 
cific. At  San  Francisco  the  command  was  transferred 
to  Captain  Jones,  who  took  his  charge  down  to  Callao. 
Her  qualities  as  a  successful  coolie  slaver  having  been 
demonstrated  on  the  previous  voyage,  she  was  pur- 
chased by  Don  Juan  de  Ugarte  of  Lima  and  continued 
in  that  trade.  She  went  under  the  Peruvian  flag,  hail- 
ing from  Callao,  and  her  name  was  not  changed.  Leav- 
ing Callao  on  October  13,  1857  she  had  the  short  run 
of  61  days  to  Hongkong;  then  took  coolies  to  Havana, 
but  most  of  her  latter-day  operations  are  understood  to 
have  been  between  China  and  Peru.  Her  end  came  on 
February  27,  1864,  when  she  caught  fire  in  the  harbor 
of  Callao  and  burned  until  she  sank  at  her  moorings, 
proving  a  total  loss.  She  was  at  the  time  all  fitted 
out  for  a  voyage  to  China. 

No  records  are  available  as  to  her  work  as  a  coolie 
ship,  but  it  is  probable  that,  in  common  with  all  other 
clippers  when  sold  foreign,  she  had  her  wings  clipped 
and  was  handled  for  comfort  rather  than  speed.  Her 
record,  however,  of  an  average  of  103  days  4V2  hours 
for  four  consecutive  voyages  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  is  suflficient  to  class  her  among  the  fastest 
sailing  ships  the  world  has  ever  seen. 


The    10,600-ton    d.    w.    tanker    Sunbeam,    built   by   the    Sun    Shipbuilding    Company 


THE  WEEK'S  WASH  AND  THE  MATSON 

LAUNDRY 


DESPITE  the  fact  that  the 
best  available  mechanical 
equipment  and  chemical 
materials  are  used,  the  elec- 
trically-operated laundry  plant  on 
the  dock  of  the  Matson  Naviga- 
tion Company  in  San  Francisco  is 
showing  a  25  per  cent  saving  in 
handling  the  mountains  of  laun- 
dry for  the  famous  island  ser- 
vice fleet. 

One  hundred  and  forty-five  thou- 
sand pieces  per  month  is  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  plant,  which  is  op- 
erated by  machinery  manufactur- 
ed by  the  American  Laundry  Ma- 
chinery Manufacturing  Company, 
consisting  of  two  Cascade  wash- 
ers, one  special  piece  washer,  two 
dry  tumblers,  two  centrifugal  ex- 
tractors, one  American  press  and 
one  American  six-roll  flat  mangle. 
This  mangle  has  a  capacity  to  run 
through  seven  to  ten  sheets  per 
minute. 

Through  use  of  1000  pounds  of 
neutral    washing    soda,    monthly, 

instead  of  common  soda  ash,  an  appreciable  saving  is 
effected  in  conserving  the  fabric  of  linen.  On  a  thir- 
teen ship  basis  725  pounds  of  soap  are  used  each 
month.  Every  piece  going  through  the  laundry  enjoys 
an  eight-times  washing.  Drying  is  done  by  the  dry- 
room  tumblers. 

An  average  of  35,000  pieces  per  ship  are  required, 
assuring  neatness  and  comfort  throughout  the  dining 
saloon  and  steward's  department.  With  a  liner  sail- 
ing every  Wednesday  the  necessity  for  speed  is  appar- 
ent, and  each  ship  goes  out  freshly  supplied  for  a 
three  weeks'  round  voyage  to  Hawaii  and  return. 

The  variety  of  items  carried  can  be  seen  from  the 
following  list  of  such  equipment  aboard  the  popular 
Matsonia:  2695  sheets,  2740  slips,  477  spreads,  3900 
towels,  6600  club  towels,  500  bath  mats  and  scarfs. 
Dining  saloon  and  steward's  linen  supplies  are:  10,- 
000   napkins,    1000   table   cloths,   200   woolen   blankets 


35,000   pieces   per   ship 

and  steamer  rugs,  40  white  uniforms,  and  2000  pan- 
try pieces. 

Arthur  E.  Bixby,  exploitation  director  for  the  Mat- 
son  fleet,  has  taken  the  accompanying  snap-shots  show- 
ing workings  of  part  of  the  liner  Maui's  "weekly 
wash."  All  this  laundry  from  the  service  of  close  to 
250  first-cabin  passengers  is  put  through  the  dock  plant 
during  the  vessel's  eight  days  in  port. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  Matson  laundry  is  the  sal- 
vage department.  This  important  section  conducts  the 
inspection  and  condemning  of  articles  used  for  the 
entire  fleet.  The  sewing  room  of  the  salvage  depart- 
ment has  facilities  for  making  2500  pieces  of  sundry 
repair.  Articles  adjudged  no  longer  worthy  of  first- 
class  service  are  converted  to  engine  room  rags  for 
polishing  and  cleaning.  The  exactness  and  methodical 
system  of  inspection  result  in  assurance  of  high-stand- 
ard equipment.     Economy  is  an  automatic  result. 
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Completcil    laundry    ready    for    delivery    to    the    Matson    liner    Mam 
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Captain  Charles  W.  Saunders,  op- 
erating manager  for  the  Matson  Nav- 
igation Company,  is  now  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  making  a  survey  of 
the  island  of  Lanai  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  developing  a  port  there. 
Lanai  is  a  small  island  near  Maui, 
second  largest  of  the  Hawaiian  group, 
about  100  miles  from  Honolulu,  and 
was  purchased  recently  by  the  Ha- 
waiian Pineapple  Company,  which 
intends  to  grow  pineapples  on  12,000 
or  more  acres  suitable  for  cultivation. 

There  is  now  no  port  on  Lanai,  so 
that  when  pineapples  are  ready  for 
shipment,  within  the  next  few  years, 
it  will  be  necessary  either  to  develop 
a  harbor  or  to  make  shipments  from 
the  nearest  port  on  Maui,  probably 
Kahului,  transporting  first  by  barge 
from  Lanai  to  Kahului. 

Captain  Saunders  is  aiding  Fran- 
cis B.  (Drjdock)  Smith,  who  built 
the  great  Pearl  Harbor  drydock,  and 
is  now  on  Lanai  making  a  survey  of 
its  harbor  possibilities  for  the  Ha- 
waiian Pineapple  Company. 


John  W.  Chapman  is  general  man- 
ager of  the  New  Electra  Line  which 
is  ready  to  inaugurate  an  express 
first-class  passenger  service  between 
San  Francisco  and  Portland,  operat- 
ing the  steamer  Cuba,  which  is  the 
first  turbo-electric  passenger  carrier 
to  enter  Pacific  Coast  traffic.  Regu- 
lar sailings,  with  accommodations 
for  250  first-cabin  passengers,  will 
be  maintained,  with  Tuesday  as  sail- 
ing day  from  San  Francisco,  and 
Saturday  from  Portland.  The  run 
will  be  but  two  nights  and  a  day, 
as  the  luxurious  Cuba  makes  17.28 
knots. 

Richard  Prosser  has  been  appoint- 
ed traffic  manager  for  the  New  Elec- 
tra Line  and  the  general  office  head- 
quarters at  110  California  street  are 
being  equipped  to  render  passengers 
every  possible  convenience  and  cour- 
tesy. The  inaugural  sailing  of  the 
turbo-electric  liner  will  be  January 
30  from  San  Francisco. 


the  Garland  Steamship  Company. 
Mr.  McNulty  is  located  in  the  Ocean- 
ic building  with  J.  D.  Spreckels  & 
Bros.  Company,  who  are  the  Cali- 
fornia agents  for  the  Garland  inter- 
coastal  interests.  Sailings  every 
twelve  days  will  be  afforded  by  the 
Garland  liners,  the  canal  trade  fleet 
comprising  the  following  vessels: 
Norlina,  4596  gross;  Carolinian,  4170 
gross,  William  Perkins,  8800  dis- 
placement; James  B.  Duke,  9030  dis- 
placement; George  Allen,  9050  dis- 
placement; Albert  Jeffress,  9020  dis- 
placement; and  William  Campion, 
9030  displacement.  The  McCormick 
Steamship  Line  are  agents  for  the 
service  at  Portland,  Seattle  and 
Tacoma. 


News  from  the  East  brings  word 
of  the  marriage  of  J.  M.  Howland, 
widely  known  and  popular  official  of 
the  Federal  Composition  and  Paint 
Company,  and  Mrs.  Mabel  K.  Belden. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  on 
January  20  with  a  number  of  friends 
attending.  The  marriage  is  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  Pacific  Coast  circles, 
where  Howland  has  a  host  of  friends 
through  the  western  activities  of  the 
Federal  interests. 


Neil  S.  McNulty,  formerly  with 
the  shipping  firm  of  Fahy  &  Mc- 
Nulty and  the  Western  Terminal 
Company,  has  been  appointed  Paci- 
fic Coast  general  representative  for 


J.  D,  Meehan,  traffic  manager  of 
the  Barber  Steamship  Company  of 
New  York,  was  recently  in  San  Fran- 
cisco en  route  to  his  headquarters  in 
New  York  via  Los  Angeles,  after  at- 
tending the  meeting  of  the  Pacific 
Westbound  Conference  in  Vancou- 
ver. Mr.  Meehan  is  optimistic  over 
the  prospect  of  a  shipping  and  trade 
revival  in  view  of  the  peaceful  agree- 
ment reached  at  the  conference  ses- 
sion. 

Ross  D.  Whytock,  publicity  direc- 
tor for  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York,  visited  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Seattle  a  short  time  ago, 
discussing  with  the  various  opera- 
tors plans  for  a  national  system  of 
handling  news  developing  in  the 
board's  passenger  and  freight  ser- 
vices. 

Jackson  D.  Baker  has  been  named 
advertising    and    publicity    manager 


for  the  services  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  devoting  his 
time  to  exploitation  of  facilities  af- 
forded by  the  Trans-Pacific  Service, 
Intercoastal  freight  and  passenger 
lines,  and  Panama  Service. 

W.  G.  Fitch,  recently  appointed 
Pacific  Coast  manager  for  the  United 
States  Lines,  reports  brisk  improve- 
ment in  passenger  traffic  for  the 
Shipping  Board's  North  Atlantic 
fleet,  and  with  the  opening  of  head- 
quarters at  Pine  and  Montgomery 
streets  in  San  Francisco,  predicts  an 
enthusiastic  response  to  the  line's 
action  in  establishing  offices  in  prin- 
cipal American  cities  to  go  after  ter- 
ritorial business.  The  new  ground 
floor  headquarters  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  about  February  1  and  Mr. 
Fitch  already  has  selected  a  staff  of 
experienced  travel  experts. 

Arthur  B.  Swezey,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Cunard  Line  in  San 
Francisco,  arrived  home  last  week 
from  a  business  tour  of  the  Orient 
and  Australasia.  Harold  de  Golia, 
sssistant  manager  of  the  Cunard 
Line's  local  interests,  has  been  di- 
recting the  offices  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Swezey. 

Gunnar  Carlsson,  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  Transatlantic  Steamship 
Company  of  Gothenburg,  accompan- 
ied by  Mrs.  Carlsson,  who  recently 
disembarked  from  the  Empress  of 
Canada  at  Victoria,  has  been  a  vis- 
itor in  the  city.  Harry  S.  Scott, 
president  of  the  General  Steamship 
Corporation,  who  represents  the  Swe- 
dish firm  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  went 
north  to  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlsson. 
While  Mr.  Carlsson  is  identified  with 
a  number  of  shipping  interests,  he 
also  is  vice-president  of  the  Ship- 
owners'  Association  of  Sweden. 

Andrew  Daniel  Mearns  has  re- 
signed as  general  manager  of  the 
Cunard  Steamship  Company,  Ltd., 
after  serving  in  that  position  for 
more  than  fifteen  years.  Mr.  Mearns 
intends  to  take  a  well-earned  rest, 
but  will  remain  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. A  successor  to  Mr.  Mearns 
has  not  yet  been  appointed. 
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James  A.  Cronin,  marine  superin- 
tendent of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany in  San  Francisco,  was  elected 
president  of  the  local  branch  of  the 
American  Society  of  Marine  Engi- 
neers at  the  annual  meeting  of  that 
organization.  The  election  was  con- 
ducted by  William  J.  Brady,  presi- 
dent of  the  Eureka  Boiler  Works,  re- 
tiring president.  The  total  vote  cast 
was  744.  Other  officers  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year  were: 

Vice  -  President  —  Edward  B.  Eg- 
bert, port  engineer  of  the  Robert 
Dollar  Company. 

Treasurer  —  Joseph  Barker,  port 
engineer,  Matson  Navigation  Com- 
pany. 

Secretary— William  H.  Thille. 

Executive  Council  —  Edwin  M. 
Tucker,  Sr.,  president,  E.  W.  Tucker 
&  Company;  Benjamin  S.  Free,  con- 
sulting engineer;  Henry  F.  Gelhaus, 
port  engineer,  Swayne  &  Hoyt,  Inc.; 
Arthur  E.  Moncaster,  marine  super- 
intendent, Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company;  James  M.  Spencer,  assist- 
ant port  engineer;  William  J.  Brady, 
Eureka  Boiler  Works;  Charles  L. 
Grundell,  marine  superintendent, 
Charles  C.  Moore  &  Company. 

Alternates — O.  L.  Lundin,  port  en- 
gineer. Associated  Oil  Company; 
George  Armes,  president,  General 
Engineering  &  Drydock  Company, 
Inc.;  Joseph  Barker,  port  engineer, 
Matson  Navigation  Company;  Wil- 
liam Muir,  assistant  marine  super- 
intendent. Standard  Oil  Company. 

George  Armes  was  also  elected 
trustee  of  the  association  for  the 
year. 


S.  P.  Trood,  director  of  advertis- 
ing for:  Los  Angeles  Steamship 
Company,  Los  Angeles  Lumber  Prod- 
ucts Company,  Los  Angeles  Ship- 
building &  Drydock  Corporation,  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Lumber  Products 
Steamship  Company,  announces  the 
opening  of  the  Los  Angeles  offices 
at  604-605  Chamber  of  Commerce 
building. 

Joseph  H.  Fay,  for  the  past  three 
years  a  member  of  the  Matson  Navi- 
gation Company's  staff,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  agent  for  the  White 
Flyer  Line  and  will  be  stationed  in 
Los  Angeles. 


Gordon  Gliddon  has  been  appoint- 
ed sales  manager  for  the  Hanlon 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company. 
During  the  height  of  the  war  con- 
.struction  period  Gliddon  was  with 
the  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company 
and  later  joined  the  forces  of  Barnes 
&  Tibbetts. 

Major    William    J.    E.    Muirhead, 

])ort  traffic  manager  of  Seattle,  has 


resigned  to  the  coal  business  in  that 
city. 

Fred  C.  Bennett  is  now  Southern 
California  agent  for  the  Williams 
Line.  He  was  assisted  in  the  organi- 
zation of  oflSces  by  John  W.  Chap- 
man, Pacific  Coast  manager  for  the 
company.  Mr.  Bennett  has  been  with 
the  Williams  Line  for  three  years 
and  prior  to  that  time  held  a  num- 
ber of  important  positions  with  other 
companies. 


Drew  Chidester,  vice-president  of 
the  General  Steamship  Corporation 
and  the  Transoceanic  Company,  re- 
turned recently  from  a  survey  trip 
to  Valparaiso,  Chile,  and  Central 
American  ports.  Mr.  Chidester  pre- 
dicts increase  in  trade  with  the 
southern  republics  and  that  Pacific 
Coast  ports  will  enjoy  a  larger  share 
of  business. 


E.  J.  Manion,  assistant  general 
manager  of  Dodwell  &  Company, 
agents  for  the  Blue  Funnel  Line,  is 
now  in  the  Orient  on  a  six-months 
inspection  tour  in  interest  of  the 
company. 


A.  P.  Hammond  has  been  appoint- 
ed manager  of  the  intercoastal  busi- 
ness of  the  McCormick  Steamship 
Company,  one  of  the  greatest  lum- 
ber carrying  organizations  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Hammond  will  have  com- 
plete jurisdiction  over  the  coast-to- 
coast  operations. 


Mayor  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  and  John 
K.  Bolger  of  San  Francisco  on  Jan- 
uary 16  were  elected  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Ship  Own- 
ers and  Merchants  Tugboat  Com- 
pany. The  election  took  place  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  company.  The 
directorate  now  has  fifteen  members. 


The  barge  Martinez  for  the  Shell 
Oil  Company  of  California  was 
launched  on  January  6  at  the  yard 
of  the  Union  Construction  Company, 
foot  of  West  Fourteenth  street,  Oak- 
land, California.  Mrs.  Ernest  Ray- 
mond Farley  was  sponsor  for  the 
ceremonies  and  the  event  was  at- 
tended by  a  large  throng  of  shipping 
representatives. 


Oakland  now  has  another  regular 
steamship  service,  the  British 
freighter  E.  D.  Kingsley  of  the 
Kingsley  Navigation  Company  of 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  hav- 
ing been  assigned  for  a  call  every 
two  weeks.  This  affords  Oakland  di- 
rect connection  with  Vancouver  and 
Victoria.  Development  of  business 
will  mean  the  addition  of  other 
ships.  The  entrance  of  the  Kingsley 
Navigation  Company  into  the  run 
considerably  increases  northbound 
transportation,  which  to  date  has 
been  handled  mainly  by  the  Admiral 
and  McCormick  lines.  The  O.  V. 
Lawrence  Company  is  the  agent  for 
the  Kingsley  service. 


W.  B.  Keene,  traffic  manager  for 
the  Shipping  Board,  received  ad- 
vices recently  from  Lykes  Bros. 
Steamship  Company,  Inc.,  describing 
the  cargo  handling  record  of  the 
Shipping  Board  freighter  Evergreen 
City  at  Galveston. 

"The  Evergreen  City,"  reports  the 
operators,  "commenced  discharging 
631  tons  of  cargo  at  Galveston  De- 
cember 6,  at  7  p.  m.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  this  task  she  loaded  the  fol- 
lowing: 8038  bales  of  cotton,  125 
tons  of  spelter,  835  tons  of  flour, 
43,000  bushels  of  rye,  and  36,000 
bushels  of  wheat.  This  cargo  was 
completely  loaded  December  9,  at  4 
p.  m.,  after  which  the  vessel  shifted 
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THE  MONTH  IN  SHIPPING 


John   W.    Chapman   announces   Turbo-Electric    Liner    Cuba    fo-    "xpress- Da"^n^«r.c?r-n   -ervice   of   the   New   Electra   Line   between    San    Fran- 
cisco  and    Portland.     Weekly   sailings 


to  fuel  dock  at  6:15  p.  m.,  the  same 
day,  and  bunkered  11,000  barrels  of 
oil.  She  sailed  the  following  day  at 
1:15  p.  m.  for  Bremen,  Rotterdam 
and  Hamburg." 


The  rapid  recovery  of  German 
shipping  is  described  in  a  state- 
ment issued  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  which  points  out  that  the 
German  merchant  fleet  has  increased 
over  a  million  tons  in  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1922 — more  than  the 
combined  growth  of  Great  Britain, 
United  States,  France,  Japan,  Italy, 
Greece,  Belgium  and  Portugal.  The 
statement  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce    follows: 

"Pessimism  characterizes  nearly 
every  utterance,  public  and  private, 
of  the  German  shipowner  and  ship 
operator.  They  stress  the  effect  of 
the  Versailles  treaty  on  German 
shipping;  yet,  says  Consul  J.  K. 
Huddle,  Hamburg,  in  a  report  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
large  companies  at  Hamburg  and 
Bremen  are  launching  new  vessels, 
and  the  modern  shipbuilding  works 
at  North  Sea  and  Baltic  ports  con- 
tinue to  lay  down  new  keels,  while 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  un- 
der other  flags  are  lying  idle.  In 
the  twelve  months  ended  June,  1922, 
German  merchant  shipping,  accord- 
ing to  Lloyd's  Register,  increased 
1,170,000  gross  tons,  while  the  com- 
bined merchant  fleets  of  the  United 
States,  the  British  Empire,  France, 
Japan,  Italy,  Greece,  Belgium,  and 
Portugal  increased  only  735,000 
gross  tons. 

"With  a  gross  registered  tonnage 
of  about  5,500,000  in  1914,  and  losses 


of  2,700,000  tons  as  the  result  of 
war-time  operations  and  of  about 
2,900,000  tons  as  the  result  of  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, Germany's  tonnage  immedi- 
ately after  the  war  registered  the 
small  total  of  400,000.  Of  this  total 
the  greater  part  was  composed  of 
old  vessels,  due  for  scrapping,  and 
of  small  coastal  vessels  plying  local 
North  Sea  and  Baltic  ports.  There 
was  not  one  ship  expressly  designed 
for  overseas  traffic,  while  a  report 
just  published  leads  to  the  belief 
that  on  September  30,  1922,  the  Ger- 
man merchant  marine  amounted  to  a 
total  of  2,013,500  gross  tons.  The 
additions  for  September  alone  (in- 
cluded in  these  figures)  cover  6 
vessels  launched,  aggregating  33.700 
tons,  and  11  vessels  completed  that 
aggregate  60,700  tons." 


Twenty-one  Japanese  silk  mer- 
chants arrived  in  San  Francisco  the 
other  d'^v  en  route  to  the  Interna- 
tional Silk  Exposition  at  New  York. 
The  visitors  were  welcomed  by  the 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  were  guests  of  honor  for 
luncheon  at  the  Commercial  Club. 
The  delegation  is  headed  by  Z.  Kudo 
of  the  Yodashi  Filatures,  and  repre- 
sents the  principal  silk  interests  of 
Japan.  The  party  is  in  America  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Silk  Association 
of  America,  and  departed  from  San 
Francisco  on  January  16  for  Chicago 
and  New  York. 


After  nearly  a  year  of  effort  the 
Pacific  Westbound  Conference  has 
been  reorganized.  At  the  meeting 
which  began  January  8  at  Vancou- 


ver all  but  three  companies  engaged 
in  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Orient  trade 
definitely  agreed  to  revive  the  rate- 
making  organization.  A  strict  pact 
for  maintenance  of  rates  and  regu- 
lations was  drawn  up,  with  a  guar- 
antee of  $25,000  surety  bonds  posted 
by  each  line  as  a  pledge  against 
rate  violation. 

The  three  companies  not  joining 
the  conference  reorganization  were 
Suzuki  &  Company,  Mitsui  &  Com- 
pany, and  the  Yamashita  Kisen 
Kaisha.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
these  three  lines  will  observe  con- 
ference rates.  The  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Merchant  Marine,  which 
did  not  join  the  Portland  agreement 
last  September  but  which  was  rep- 
resented at  the  meeting  held  in  San 
Francisco  in  October,  signed  the 
final  pact  at  Vancouver.  The  en- 
trance of  the  Canadian  organization 
brings  the  total  membership  of  the 
conference  to  fourteen,  the  others 
being:  the  Admiral-Oriental  Line, 
Canadian  Pacific,  Pacific  Mail,  Nip- 
pon Yusen  Kaisha,  Robert  Dollar, 
Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  China  Mail, 
Struthers  &  Barry,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  Columbia-Pacific,  Furness- 
Withy  &  Company,  Java-Pacific  Line, 
and  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

Next  to  the  definite  agreement  for 
reorganization  and  termination  of 
rate  disturbances  that  have  pre- 
vailed since  early  last  year,  the 
most  important  accomplishment  of 
the  meeting  was  the  abolition  of  all 
brokerage  commissions  on  local  car- 
go, this  ruling  being  effective  Janu- 
ary 15.  A  maximum  of  IVi  per  cent 
will  be  paid  as  brokerage  on  over- 
land   freight    on    through    bills    of 
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lading.  It  is  believed  that  with  the 
abolishment  of  brokerage  on  local 
cargo  the  companies  should  be  able 
to  secure  each  its  fair  share  of 
freight  through  its  own  organiza- 
tion,  without  assistance   of  brokers. 

The  North  Atlantic  Far  East  Con- 
ference was  represented  at  the  ses- 
sions by  J.  D.  Meehan,  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  Barber  Lines,  and  J.  F, 
Korn  of  Furness-Withy  &  Company. 
F.  H.  Clendenning  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamship  Service,  presided 
as  chairman,  and  W.  D.  Benson,  as- 
sociated with  Frank  Waterhouse  of 
Seattle,  was  conference  secretary. 

The  Shipowners'  Association  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  at  a  general  meet- 
ing of  members  on  January  17,  voted 
to  increases  the  wages  in  several  of 
the  crew  departments  on  steam  and 
motor  vessels  owned  and/or  oper- 
ated by  members  of  the  association. 
The  increase  schedule  follows: 

To  unlicensed  deck  crew  (sailors... 
an  incerase  of  $10  a  month;  to  un- 
licensed engine  room  crew  (firemen 
and  oilers),  an  increase  of  $5  a 
month;  to  galley  crew  (stewards, 
cooks,  pantrymen,  cabinmen,  galley- 
men,  waiters,  messboys,  an  increase 
of  $5  a  month. 

These  increases  are  effective  on 
and  after  February  1,  it  is  announc- 
ed by  W.  F.  Sullivan,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  association.  The 
bonus  scheme  now  in  effect  is  to  re- 
main, based,  on  and  after  February 
1,  on  the  new  scale.  No  change  was 
made  in  rates  of  overtime  pay  or  in 
any  of  the  working  rules  or  manning 
scales  now  in  effect. 


passing  of  a  half-century  since  the 
sailing  of  the  2773-ton  ship  Vader- 
land.  The  line  has  had  19  steamers 
in  its  time,  the  largest  being  the 
new  Belgenland,  27,000  tons. 


The  Red  Star  Line,  transatlantic 
trade,  announces  the  opening  of  a 
cabin  -  class  service  between  New 
York  and  Antwerp,  with  calls  at 
Plymouth  and  Cherbourg  eastward, 
and  Southampton  and  Cherbourg 
westward,  each  voyage.  The  ships 
for  this  service  are  the  Zeeland  and 
St.  Paul,  each  of  which  will  carry 
one  class  of  passengers,  and  third 
class.  The  first  sailing  will  be  the 
Zeeland  from  New  York,  April  25, 
and  the  St.  Paul,  May  9. 

Officials  of  the  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Company  also  an- 
nounce that  the  Belgenland,  now 
nearing  completion  at  Belfast  for 
the  Red  Star  Line  will  make  her 
first  sailing  from  New  York,  April 
14,  operating  with  the  Lapland  in 
fortnightly  service  for  first,  second 
and  third  class  traffic  between  New 
York,  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  Ant- 
werp, which  with  the  cabin-class 
service  will  maintain  weekly  sail- 
ings from  New  York.  The  Red  Star 
Line  has  just  passed  its  fiftieth  an- 
niversary, January  23,  marking  the 


The  Pacific  Steamship  Company 
announces  that  four  steamers — the 
Admiral  Watson,  Admiral  Evans, 
Queen  and  Spokane,  will  operate 
during  the  coming  summer  between 
Seattle  and  Alaska.  The  Admiral 
Watson  and  Admiral  Evans  will 
serve  southwestern  Alaska,  while 
the  Queen  and  Spokane  will  visit 
ports  of  southeastern  Alaska.  This 
new  schedule  is  effective  May  2. 

Erik  Krag,  traffic  manager  of  the 
Trans  Oceanic  Company  at  San 
Francisco,  announces  that  with  the 
sailing  of  the  steamer  Alaska  from 
this  port  on  February  10  Central 
American  ports  are  to  be  included 
in  the  calls  of  vessels  of  the  French 
Line,  for  which  the  Trans  Oceanic 
Company  are  Pacific  Coast  agents. 
Central  American  calls  will  be  made 
during  the  coffee  season  from  Janu- 
ary to  May  or  June,  loading  ship- 
ments destined  for  European  ports. 
Returning  from  Europe  the  French 
Line  will  carry  cargo  for  Latin 
America  in  addition  to  shipments  for 
the  North  Pacific,  and  will  again 
take  coffee  at  Corinto,  La  Union, 
La  Libertad  and  Acajulta,  for  north- 
ern points.  The  service  will  be 
monthly  callings. 

Three  vessels  have  been  allocat- 
ed by  the  Shipping  Board  to  partici- 
pate in  the  movement  of  the  10,000,- 
000-barrel  oil  contract  of  the  Board 
from  San  Pedro.  The  allocation  is 
as  follows:  Dillwyn  to  Walker  & 
Daly;  and  the  Hoven  and  the  Touma, 
to  McAllister  Brothers.  Struthers 
&  Barry  are  Pacific  Coast  agents  for 
both  firms. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  extended 
its  contract  with  the  General  Pe- 
troleum Company  of  Los  Angeles  to 
supply  fuel  oil  for  Buenos  Aires. 
The  contract  calls  for  about  100,000 
barrels. 

Among  the  recent  purchases  of 
tonnage  for  Pacific  Coast  trades  are: 
Shipping  Board  steamer  Eastern 
Sailor,  by  a  Portland  firm  to  operate 
out  of  the  Columbia  River. 

The  Matson  Navigation  Company 
bought  the  former  Green  Star 
steamer  Canibas  at  United  States 
marshal's  sale  at  Kearny,  New  Jer- 
sey, for  $198,100. 

Sale  of  the  former  Navy  collier 
Caesar  to  James  Griffiths  &  Sons  of 
Seattle    by    R.    W.    Crosby,    who    re- 


cently purchased  the  ship  from  the 
Navy,  is  reported. 

C.  E.  Dant  of  Dant  &  Russell  and 
H.  B.  Van  Duser  of  the  Inman-Poul- 
son  Lumber  Company  are  reported 
to  be  the  leaders  of  the  Portland 
interests  that  bought  the  Eastern 
Sailor.  The  steamer  is  to  be  re- 
named the  Peter  Kerr  in  honor  of 
Portland's  dean  of  foreign  com- 
merce. The  Peter  Kerr  will  be  oper- 
ated by  the  Columbia-Pacific  Ship- 
ping Company.  Built  in  1920  for  the 
Shipping  Board  at  Osaka,  Japan, 
the  ship  is  now  in  the  Orient.  She 
is  an  oil-burning  type;  6601  gross 
tons;  385  feet  long;  61  foot  beam, 
and  36  foot  depth. 

The  Matson  Navigation  Company's 
addition,  the  Canibas,  will  be  oper- 
ated as  an  extra  steamer  during  the 
rush  season  in  the  Hawaiian  Island 
sugar  and  pineapple  trade.  W.  P. 
Roth,  general  manager;  Joseph 
Barker,  port  engineer,  and  W.  D. 
Gould,  assistant  operating  manager, 
are  in  New  York  taking  delivery  of 
the  vessel.  TheCanibas  was  buil*: 
at  Bath,  Maine,  in  1918.  She  is  6688 
gross,  or  4950  net;  length  450  feet;, 
and  beam  54  feet.  She  is  a  sister 
ship  of  the  Sagadahoc,  recently  ac- 
quired by  the  Argonaut  Line  for  the 
intercoastal  service.  Matson's  fleet 
now  comprises  fourteen  ships. 

While  on  his  recent  trip  east  Jo- 
seph Moore  of  the  Moore  Shipbuild- 
ing Company,  purchased  two  lake 
type  vessels  from  the  Shipping 
Board.  The  vessels  are  the  Lake 
Francis  and  Lake  Cayuga.  They  are 
3000  d.  w.  t.;  262  over  all;  43.05 
These  ships  are  to  engage  in  coast- 
wise lumber  trade. 


Arthur  E.  Bixby,  director  of  the 
Matson  publicity  department,  is  put- 
ting more  attraction  and  personality 
into  the  monthly  issues  of  "Aloha" 
every  time  it  goes  to  press.  The 
January  number,  interesting  from 
cover  to  cover,  carries  some  delight- 
ful sketches  of  Hawaii  and  the  Mat- 
son  service.  One  of  the  features  is 
"Maui,  Island  of  Tantalizing  Per- 
fection." Another  good  story  is  en- 
titled "Hawaii  for  Sport,"  written 
by  George  T.  Armitage  of  the  Ha- 
waii Tourist  Bureau,  Honolulu. 


The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany has  transferred  the  steamer 
City  of  Para  to  registry  under  the 
Panama  flag,  and  will  operate  this 
famous  carrier  in  feeder  service  be- 
tween Mazatlan  and  Balboa.  The 
ceremony  of  transfer  took  place  at 
San  Francisco  when  Francisco  Jim- 
enez, consul  of  Panama,  hoisted  the 
republic's   colors.     Among   those   at- 
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THE  YEAR  IN  MARINE  INSURANCE 

IT  is  generally  understood  by  now,  with  annual 
statements  for  the  business  of  1922  well  in  hand, 
that  the  year  just  closed  was  a  distinct  advance 
over  its  predecessor  both  as  to  progress  toward 
normalcy  and  as  to  actual  profit.  It  was  a  period  of 
reconstruction  in  marine  underwriting.  The  hard  les- 
sons of  immediate  post-war  days  were  taken  to  heart 
and  a  real  advance  was  made  toward  restoring  the 
business  to  a  solid  and  profitable  foundation.  Pre- 
mium volume  would  appear  to  have  been  somewhat 
smaller  than  in  1921,  but  losses  were  also  reduced. 
This  was  especially  true  of  cargo.  With  respect  to 
hull  underwriting  it  may  be  said  in  a  word  that  no- 
body looked  for  a  margin  of  profit,  with  rates  down 
next  to  nothing,  valuations  hammered  to  bottom  fig- 
ures, and  repair  costs  but  slightly  reduced.  Nor  has 
experience  of  that  character  been  confined  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  England  par- 
ticularly, there  has  been  similar  complaint,  and  the 
last  hope  of  British  underwriters  is  pinned  to  an  ex- 
pectation of  wage  reduction  in  the  near  future. 

The  adoption  of  a  basis  for  a  universal  bill  of  lad- 
ing was  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  close 
of  the  year,  and  it  came  as  a  great  encouragement  to 
insurers  and  shippers  upon  whom  the  uncertainties 
and  hardships  of  the  former  helter-skelter  methods  of 
determining  liability  rested  most  heavily.  The  Amer- 
ican Marine  Insurance  Syndicates  had  a  fair  year, 
though,  on  account  of  the  fall  off  in  the  writing  of 
hulls,  not  so  successful  as  in  1921.  The  United  States 
Salvage  Association  has  made  decided  progress  in  ex- 
tending its  development  and  usefulness,  and  so  has 
the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping. 

To  sum  it  up,  everything  awaits  a  more  active  mar- 
ket. With  more  goods  and  ships  moving  there  will  be 
more  insurance  written.  In  the  meantime  it  would  be 
well  for  brokers  and  underwriters  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  experiment  with  a  practical  use  of  the  Gol- 
den Rule.     The  best  results  lie  that  way. 

More  About  War  Risk  Refunds 

It  was  thought  that  the  close  of  the  year  would  see 
an  end  of  the  mad  scramble  for  that  greedy  bit  of  prof- 
iteering that  has  passed  under  the  name  of  "war  risk 
premium  refund,"  but  authoritative  sources  issued  an- 
nouncements to  the  effect  that  supplemental  evidence 
might  be  filed  after  January  1  and  so  the  troubles  and 
annoyances  of  underwriting  offices  have  not  entirely 
ceased.  This  was  first  given  prominence  when  Mar- 
shall Morgan,  counsel  to  the  Mixed  Claims  Commis- 
sion, advised  the  American  Manufacturers'  Export  As- 
sociation that  complete  schedules  for  claims  of  this 
kind  against  Germany  need  not  be  put  in  before  De- 
cember 31.  In  a  letter  to  that  body  he  observed  as 
follows : 

"Claims  for  the  recovery  of  war  risk  insurance  pre- 
miums may  be  prepared  in  the  form  of  a  simple  peti- 
tion executed  under  oath,  in  duplicate,  and  filed  with 
the  Department  of  State  by  January  1,  1923.  Claim- 
ants in  these  cases  are  alleging  their  American  na- 
tionality, the  payment  of  these  premiums  as  the  result 
of  the  hazards  of  submarine  warfare,  the  responsi- 
bility of  Germany  under  the  treaty  of  peace  to  reim- 
burse them  for  such  losses  and  are  praying  the  assist- 


ance of  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  obtain- 
ing the  relief  sought.  Some  claimants  are  attaching 
schedules  of  the  war  risk  payments  to  their  petitions. 
Others  who  do  not  have  time  to  get  up  these  sched- 
ules are  merely  alleging  the  sum  total  of  their  losses 
and  are  offering  to  submit  evidence  later.  It  will  be 
possible,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  file  supplemental  evi- 
dence after  January  1." 

Improvement  in  Cotton  Congestion 

Underwriters  are  relieved  to  see  the  serious  conges- 
tion of  cotton  at  certain  important  concentration  points 
in  Arkansas,  Missouri  and  Mississippi  materially  im- 
proved. Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  fall  there 
has  been  a  decided  threat  of  hazard  to  large  values  on 
this  account.  It  was  the  consequence  of  an  early  har- 
vesting of  the  crop  in  the  dry  weather,  combined  with 
an  unusual  scarcity  of  railroad  equipment  for  out- 
bound movement.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  concen- 
trations was  at  Blytheville,  Arkansas,  where  no  less 
than  45,000  bales  were  packed  in  warehouses  and  from 
10,000  to  12,000  more  stood  in  the  open.  At  Caruth- 
ersville,  Missouri,  there  were  25,000  bales  in  ware- 
houses and  from  12,000  to  15,000  more  in  the  open. 

Ship  Repair  Costs  Charted 

The  United  States  Salvage  Association  recently  com- 
pleted a  comparative  study  of  ship  repair  costs  in  the 
New  York  district,  covering  the  period  from  1913  to 
and  including  1922.  The  resulting  statistics,  which 
were  compiled  through  the  joint  efforts  of  W.  C.  Foley, 
chief  surveyor  of  the  association,  and  Frank  Wright, 
of  the  Insurance  Company  of  North  America,  are 
shown  in  graphic  form  in  a  carefully  prepared  chart. 
The  curve  depicting  the  average  cost  of  repairs  is 
chiefly  influenced  by  three  factors,  namely,  labor  rates, 
drydockage  and  steel  prices,  although  there  are  other 
factors,  such  as  freight  rates,  overhead  and  handling 
diarges,  etc.  On  the  whole,  the  chart  presents  quite 
an  accurate  picture  of  the  past  nine  years,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  cost  of  effecting  repairs  at 
this  time  is  practically  100  per  cent  greater  than  in 
pre-war  times — a  condition  which  is  of  vital  concern 
to  underwriters  and  shipowners  alike. 
Two  Companies  Merge 

The  much-mentioned  merger  of  the  Washington  Ma- 
rine Insurance  Company  and  the  United  States  Lloyds 
is  at  last  an  established  fact.  The  stockholders  of 
both  companies  unanimously  ratified  the  movement 
during  the  closing  days  of  the  year,  and  the  insurance 
superintendent  of  New  York  has  subsequently  given 
his  assent.  The  name  of  the  merged  institutions  is 
to  be  the  United  States  Lloyds,  Inc.  The  capital  stock 
will  stand  at  $800,000,  and  the  assets  of  the  Wash- 
ington Marine  go  into  the  surplus.  The  basis  of  the 
negotiations  was  the  examinations  of  both  companies 
by  the  New  York  Insurance  Department  as  of  June 
30  last. 

Claim  Adjuster  is  Managing  Agent 

In  a  suit  between  Appleby  and  the  Insurance  Office 
of  Australia,  Ltd.,  recently  decided  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  Special  Term,  New  York  County,  196  New  York 
Supp.  575,  it  was  decided  that  as  regards  service  of 
process,  as  well  as  other  matters,  it  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  determine  whether  or  not  the  representa- 
tives in  this  country  of  a  foreign  company  are  actually 
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its  managing  agents  within  the  meaning  of  the  Civil 
Practice  Act.  If  they  are,  then  service  on  them  is 
legal.  The  firm  to  which  the  summons  and  complaint 
were  delivered  was  Willcox,  Peck  &  Hughes.  Under 
the  provisions  of  subdivision  3  of  section  229  of  the 
Civil  Practice  Act,  a  personal  service  of  summons  upon 
a  foreign  corporation  may  be  made  by  delivering  a 
copy  thereof  within  the  state  "to  the  cashier,  a  direc- 
tor or  a  managing  agent  of  the  corporation  within  the 
state."  The  question  was,  was  Willcox,  Peck  &  Hughes 
such  a  managing  agent? 

It  was  held  by  the  court  that  to  be  such  a  managing 
agent  within  the  terms  of  the  act  "the  agent  must  be 
invested  with  some  general  powers  which  involve  the 
exercise  of  independent  judgment  and  discretion,"  not 
one  who  acts  in  an  inferior  or  dependent  capacity  and 
under  the  control  and  direction  of  superior  authority. 
Willcox,  Peck  &  Hughes  were  declared  to  be  such  a 
managing  agent  from  the  fact  that  they  had  general 
authority  to  select  the  surveyor  to  determine  the  mer- 
its of  marine  claims  presented  and  the  amount  due 
upon  them;  further,  because  they  did  not  refer  their 
decisions  on  such  claims  to  the  defendant,  but  on  be- 
half of  defendent  paid  the  claims  so  found  to  be  due, 
and  then  drew  a  draft  on  defendant  for  reimburse- 
ment. Said  the  court:  "In  making  such  adjustments 
Willcox,  Peck  &  Hughes  is  clearly  exercising  its  dis- 
cretion and  is  not  an  agent  acting  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  superior  authority." 

New  P.  and  I.  Association 

The  Shipping  Board  has  organized  the  United  States 
Protective  and  Indemnity  Agency,  Inc.,  for  the  purpose 
of  handling  risks  not  covered  by  the  ordinary  marine 
policy— such  as  claims  for  personal  injury,  sickness, 
damage  to  cargoes,  immigration  fines  and  other  similar 
liabilities.  Nathan  A.  Smyth,  general  counsel  for  the 
Shipping  Board,  is  to  be  its  first  president.  The  new- 
association  began  to  function  on  February  20,  which 
was  the  date  fixed  by  Commissioner  Lissner  for  with- 
drawing the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  from  the 
American  Steamship  Owners'  Protective  and  Indemnity 
Association.  It  is  believed  by  Mr.  Lissner  that  the 
board  will  effect  a  saving  of  fully  50  per  cent  on  this 
overhead  charge.  The  offices  of  the  new  organization 
are  in  New  York  City.  It  is  the  intention  to  develop 
a  world-wide  service  with  representatives  at  all  impor- 
tant ports,  and  the  selection  of  representatives  is  mov- 
ing along  smoothly.  The  agency  will  maintain  close 
co-operation  with  the  managing  agents  and  will  allow 
them  greater  responsibility  in  settling  claims.  There 
is  no  intention  of  establishing  a  separate  insurance 
fund,  but  claims  will  be  paid  as  they  fall  due  from 
current  receipts.     The  agency  will  cover  all  Shipping 


Board  vessels,  and  will  be  largely   an  adjusting  and 
investigating  bureau. 

Cotton  Compress  Decision 

Much  interest  and  pleasure  were  displayed  by  ma- 
rine underwriters  in  the  decision  handed  down  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the  State 
of  Arkansas  v.  St.  Louis   Cotton   Compress   Company. 
This  action  had  been  carried  to  the  final  court  of  arbi- 
tration and  in  its  decision  the  Supreme  Court  referred 
to  the  case  of  Allgeyer  v.  Louisiana,  in  which  it  was 
decided  that  a  citizen  of  the  latter  state  could  place 
insurance  with  a  non-admitted  company.     The  Arkan- 
sas  statute   was    declared    unconstitutional   in   that   it 
attempted  to  regulate  or  interfere  with  the  activities 
of  a  corporation  outside  of  the   state.     According  to 
the  court  a  state  may  regulate  the  activities  of  a  for- 
eign corporation  within  the  state,  but  there  its  power 
ends.     This   decision  is  of  the   utmost   importance  to 
marine  companies,  as  it  renders  unconstitutional  those 
laws,   passed    by   numerous   states,   which    attempt  to 
control  and  tax  all  premiums  written  on  property  with- 
in the  state  without  regard  to  whether  or  not  the  in- 
surance  is   placed   within  the   state.     In   many   states 
the   statutes   go   as   far   as   to  attempt  to   control   not 
alone  the  direct  writings,  but  also  the  reinsurance  of 
such  writings,  and  to  forbid  reinsurance  in  non-admit- 
ted companies  of  premiums  written  within  the  state. 
There  is  a  feeling  among  many  underwriters  that  this 
is  the  first  link  to  give  way  in  the  legislative  chain 
which  has  been  forged  by  the  states  and  which  fetters 
activities  that  are  essential  to  a  business  of  the  inter- 
national character  of  marine  insurance. 

Vessel  Agents  and  Insurance 

Now  that  Lake  business  is  over  for  another  season 
there  is  the  usual  mid-winter  discussion  of  the  advan- 
tages and  objections  to  the  established  system  of  ves- 
sel agencies  that  has  become  so  firmly  entrenched  on 
the  Lakes  as  to  monopolize  the  placing  of  all  insur- 
ance on  cargoes  in  that  region.  Most  of  the  leading 
marine  insurance  companies  maintain  offices  at  the 
prominent  Lake  ports  for  the  handling  of  business 
originating  there.  They  cover  inland  and  Lake  risks, 
but,  in  the  final  analysis,  they  have  comparatively  lit- 
tle to  say  about  it.  This  is  because  of  the  long-stand- 
ing arrangement  that  vessel  agents  have  with  ship- 
owners, under  which  the  former  are  enabled  to  charter 
practically  all  of  the  cargo  space  on  Lake  boats,  which 
space  they,  in  turn,  dispose  of  to  shippers  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  placing  of  the  insurance  on  the 
cargo  is  to  be  done  by  the  vessel  agents  themselves. 

It  seems  to  be  next  to  impossible  to  get  away  from 
the  employment  of  these  middlemen.  Many  agents  and 
companies   do   not   relish   being   obliged   to    stand   for 
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what  they  often  feel  to  be  a  "shake-down,"  but  there 
appears  to  be  no  way  out  of  it.  Attempts  at  fighting 
the  vessel  agents  have  universally  ended  in  surrender 
on  the  part  of  the  rebels.  However,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  system  has  so  far  worked  out  with  con- 
siderable fairness  all  around,  and  there  is  little  prob- 
ability of  its  being  undermined  for  years  to  come,  if 
at  all. 

News  in  Eastern  Offices 

Walter  D.  Despard  has  resigned  the  presidency  of 
the  Union  Hispano  Americana  Fire  &  Marine  and  has 
retired  from  all  business  connections.  The  work  of 
the  company  will  be  carried  on  by  William  B.  Vander- 
hoof,  the  present  treasurer,  Charles  B.  Kent,  the  pres- 
ent assistant  treasurer,  and  William  J.  Charmack,  as- 
sistant secretary.  Offices  will  be  maintained  at  their 
present  location,  31  South  William  street. 

John  J.  Ryan  is  to  handle  the  marine  business  of 
the  new  brokerage  firm  of  C.  W.  Ryan  &  Company,  Inc. 

Bunker  fires  continue  to  cause  anxiety  to  insurers, 
as  claims  from  this  source  are  of  great  frequency. 

Talbot,  Bird  &  Company  surprised  the  Street  on 
January  1  with  the  announcement  that  they  had  been 
appointed  United  States  marine  managers  of  the  re- 
doubtable Eagle,  Star  and  British  Dominions  Insur- 
ance Company,  Ltd.,  of  London — one  of  the  largest 
marine  writers  in  the  world.  The  fire  and  rain  in- 
surance business  of  this  company  has  been  conducted 
for  a  number  of  years  by  Fred  S.  James  &  Company. 

Oscar  W.  Smith,  of  Appleton  &  Cox,  and  a  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  Lloyds,  was  married  to  Miss 


Ruth   Hall   Maynard   of   Somerville,    Massachusetts,    a 
few  days  ago. 

Pierre  H.  Parsons  has  been  admitted  to  membership 
in  the  firm  of  Despard  &  Company.  He  is  a  son  of 
the  late  Frederick  A.  Parsons,  a  vice-president  of  the 
Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  who  died  May 
2,  1905. 

The  hazards  of  large  waterfront  areas  are  being 
carefully  studied  in  a  co-operative  way  by  the  Mari- 
time Exchange  and  the  American  Steamship  Owners' 
Association  in  connection  with  the  docks,  wharves  and 
piers  committee  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  As- 
sociation. 

Samuel  Bird  has  returned  from  a  business  trip  of 
several  weeks   abroad. 

The  Automobile  Insurance  Company  has  installed  an 
inland  marine  business  placing  department  at  82  Bea- 
ver street,  supplementary  to  its  regular  inland  marine 
department  at  100  William  street,  with  full  binding 
and  certificate  writing  authority. 

William  H.  McGee  has  returned  from  his  visit  to 
the  Paicfic  Coast.  He  made  the  trip  back  in  company 
with  President  Edward  Milligan,  of  the  Connecticut 
and  the  Phoenix  of  Hartford,  and  President  Charles 
G.  Smith,  of  the  Great  American. 

Appeals  are  being  made  to  the  New  York  insurance 
superintendent  for  protection  against  the  alleged  ac- 
tion of  London  Lloyds  in  scaling  down  settlements 
through  agents  in  this  city. 

C.  F.  H. 


A  NEW  ANGLE  ON  NAVIGATION 


It  seems  incongruous  to  the  land- 
lubber that  a  sailor  should  study 
calculus  in  order  to  master  naviga- 
tion, but  a  new  book  on  the  subject 
of  "The  Mathematics  of  Navigation" 
tells  us  that  in  time  calculus  will  be 
the  accepted  method  of  handling  the 
problems  of  this  science  both  in 
teaching  and  in  practice. 

The  author  of  the  volume,  Edward 
J.  Willis,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  de- 
clares in  his  preface  his  wish  to 
modify  some  of  the  deck  officer's  la- 
bors. Nearly  all  books  on  naviga- 
tion, he  says,  have  chapters  showing 
that  "the  navigator  is  on  deck  by 
dawn,  spends  his  day,  without  eat- 
ing, in  a  maze  of  observations,  en- 
tries,    calculations,     precalculations, 


corrections  and  chart  work;  takes 
morning,  noon,  afternoon,  sunset  and 
noon  readings,  star  readings  and 
pole  star  readings,  and  if  he  has  any 
time  for  sleep  it  does  not  show  on 
the  log." 

While  admittedly  a  technical  man, 
Mr.  Willis  has  a  distinct  sense  of 
humor,  for  he  says: 

"To  the  beginner,  navigation  seems 
a  maze  of  formulas,  a  mass  of  tables, 
and  a  long  list  of  funny  names.  In 
fact,  the  extremely  confused  and 
complicated  way  of  presenting  the 
subject  reminds  the  author  of  the 
examinations  a  licensed  electrician 
has  to  pass,  which  are  apparently 
gotten  up  to  reduce  the  number  of 
licensed   electricians." 


Briefly,  the  author  advocates  aban- 
doning spherical  geometry  and  trig- 
onometry in  teaching  and  practicing 
navigation,  and  substituting  plane 
trigonometry  and  calculus  in  their 
stead. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the 
book  is  the  dedication  to  the  author's 
"Father,  friend  and  teacher,"  John 
Pembroke  Jones,  an  officer  in  the 
United  States  and  Confederate  na- 
vies and  with  the  Argentine  service. 
Mr.  Willis  explains  that  when  his 
mother's  family  became  extinct  in 
the  male  line  in  1865,  he  was  given 
her  name. 

The  book  is  published  by  J.  W. 
Fergusson  &  Sons,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. 
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(Section  continued  from  page  112) 

tending  the  event  were  Thomas 
James,  operating  manager  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  fleet  Andrew 
Martin,  port  captain;  Thomas  Dowd, 
port  steward;  Captain  A.  R.  Hunter, 
commander  of  the  City  of  Para,  and 
A.  E.  Moncaster,  marine  superin- 
tendent. 

In  placing  the  City  of  Para  back 
in  service  the  Pacific  Mail  officials 
announce  that  they  are  making 
every  effort  to  improve  the  facilities 
for  handling  Mexican  and  Central 
American  business,  and  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  feeder  service  will 
greatly  assist  shippers. 


The  Shipping  Board  has  allocated 
the  steamer  Eastern  Gale  to  the  Gen- 
eral Steamship  Corporation  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Delrosa,  sold  to 
the  Alaska  Steamship  Company.  The 
Eastern  Gale  will  be  taken  over  dur- 
ing February  for  operation  in  the 
South  American  trade.  She  is  2872 
tons  net  register. 


For  the  year  1922  the  report  of 
vessel  movements  at  the  port  of 
Tacoma,  as  compiled  by  Harbormas- 
ter W.  C.  Rowland,  shows  that  1341 
vessels  arrived  and  1323  departed. 
The  total  tonnage  in  arrivals 
amounted  to  3,252,069  tons,  and  de- 
partures 3,230,520  tons.  In  1921  the 
arrivals  totaled  1036,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  2,314,170,  and  departures 
.1025  vessels  of  2,277,558  tons. 

Deaths 

Captain    C.    H.    MacLoon    at    his 

home  in  Alameda.  Captain  Mac- 
Loon,  who  was  80  years  old,  brought 
to  the  Pacific  several  of  the  famous 
clipper  ships  before  the  advent  of 
steam-driven  vessels,  and  was  wide- 
ly known  in  maritime  circles.  Fun- 
eral services  were  held  January  15. 
Captain  MacLoon  is  survived  by  his 
widow  and  one  son. 

Edward  Harber  Harding  of  Berk- 
eley, at  the  age  of  92.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  conducted  January  16 
from  the  home  of  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Harry  Fowden.  Mr.  Harding  was 
a  native  of  Wellesley,  Massachu- 
setts, but  early  in  life  moved  to 
Cape  Cod.  His  father  was  a  cap- 
tain and  Harding  himself  followed 
the  sea  from  the  age  of  nine  until 
he  came  to  California  via  Cape  Horn 
sixty  years  ago. 

Frederick  Barry,  well  known  in 
shipping  circles  up  and  down  the 
coast,     in     Alameda,    December     16. 


For  thirty  years  Mr.  Barry  was  con- 
nected with  the  Pacific  Coast  Steam- 
ship Company  and  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement  a  year  ago  was  general 
claims  agent.  He  is  survived  by  a 
daughter,  Florence,  and  three  sons, 
George,  Arthur  and  Frederick  M. 
Barry,  the  latter  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Struthers  &  Barry.  The 
funeral  services  were  held  Decem- 
ber 18  from  the  Masonic  Temple, 
Alameda,  under  direction  of  Fidel- 
ity Lodge,  of  which  Mr.  Barry  was 
secretary. 

Edward  McConalogue,  Portland 
manager  for  the  Yamashita  Com- 
pany, operating  in  the  trans-Pacific 
and  South  American  trade,  died 
January  3  in  San  Francisco.  Mrs. 
McConalogue  and  their  baby  daugh- 
ter were  at  the  bedside.  Mr.  Mc- 
Conalogue held  a  number  of  impor- 
tant positions  with  steamship  lines 
and  had  been  with  the  Yamashita 
interests  since  last  August. 

Charles  H.  Jones,  pioneer  lumber 
and  shipping  expert,  in  Tacoma.  Mr. 
Jones  at  one  time  was  owner  of  the 
steamers  Beaver  and  Bear  and  was 
formerly  associated  with  the  W.  H. 
Perry  Lumber  Company  and  the  Con- 
solidated Lumber  Company  of  Los 
Angeles.  He  was  founder  of  the  St. 
Paul  &  Tacoma  Lumber  Company 
on  Puget  Sound  and  was  president 
of  the  North  Western  Lumber  Com- 
pany of  Hoquiam,  Washington,  which 
operated  extensively  on  airplane  con- 
tracts during  the  war.  Mr.  Jones 
was  a  native  of  Vermont. 

Captain  Hobart  Krist,  master  of 
the  steamer  Elcicuta,  December  20, 
at  Long  Beach.  He  was  33  years  old 
and  was  well  known  along  the  coast. 

Captain  Stuart  Mathews,  master 
of  the  Hatteras,  at  sea,  December 
30,  en  route  from  Baltimore  to  Ire- 
land. For  the  past  five  years  Cap- 
tain Mathews  commanded  Atlantic 
service  vessels,  and  before  that  time 
was  with  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company  and  Standard  Oil  Company 
in  the  Pacific.  Captain  Mathews  is 
survived  by  his  widow  and  a  son, 
Robert,  living  at  2476  Fulton  street, 
San  Francisco. 

Porter  Truax  Crocker,  41  years 
old,  a  native  of  Washington,  who 
for  seven  years  was  cashier  in  the 
offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  at  Seattle.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  Mr.  Crocker  was  connected 
with  the  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany. He  leaves  his  widow  and  two 
daughters. 

Captain  John  Wahlgren,  age  46, 
in    Berkeley,    who    for    twenty  -  four 


years  was  in  the  service  of  the  Un- 
ion Lumber  Company.  Captain  Wahl- 
gren was  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  masters  in  the  coasting  trade. 


Cramps  Motorship  Work,  Motorship 
Bulletin  Number  One,  William 
Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine 
Building  Company. 

It  may  well  be  said  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  William  Cramp  &  Sons 
Ship  &  Engine  Building  Company 
parallels  the  development  of  ma- 
rine engineering  in  America.  The 
Cramp  Company  built  the  first  triple 
expansion  marine  engine  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  they  also  built  the 
first  quadruple  expansion  engine. 
They  were  the  first  two  American 
firms  to  take  out  licenses  for  the 
manufacture  of  Parsons  turbines, 
and  in  1916,  after  negotiations  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  nearly  a 
year.  Cramp  Company  acquired  the 
American  license  for  the  marine 
diesel  engine  of  Burmeister  &  Wain 
of  Copenhagen.  At  that  time  ar- 
rangements were  practically  com- 
pleted with  the  Shipping  Board  for 
the  construction  of  twenty  9000-ton 
motorships,  but  changes  in  the  man- 
aging personnel  of  the  Shipping 
Board  discarded  this  program  in 
favor  of  the  construction  of  ships 
which  are  now  being  scrapped. 

During  the  World  War  the  entire 
capacity  of  the  Cramp  shipyards 
and  its  subsidiary  companies  was 
devoted  to  naval  construction  work, 
which  work  continued  until  some 
time  after  the  armistice. 

The  pamphlet  under  review  is  an 
attractively  bound,  profusely  illus- 
trated booklet  of  30  pages,  setting 
forth  the  construction  equipment 
and  performances  of  the  motorship 
States  Shipping  Board,  the  motor- 
ships  Californian  and  Missourian 
built  for  the  American  -  Hawaiian 
Steamship  Companj-,  and  the  mo- 
torship Seekonk,  which  Cramps 
are  building  on  their  own  account. 
This  latter  is  a  Hog  Island  A  type 
vessel,  which  was  bought  by  Cramps 
and  in  which  they  are  installing  the 
special  long-stroke  Burmeister  & 
Wain  slow-speed  engine,  especially 
adapted  to  single-screw  vessels. 

American  operators  will  find  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  this  book- 
let in  connection  with  the  general 
considerations  giving  the  motorship 
decided    advantages    over    steamers. 


AMERICAN  SHIPBUILDING 

A  Survey  of  Current  Activity,  Including  Work  in  Prospect,  Recent  Contracts,  Yard  Notes, 
Progress  of  Construction  and  Repairs  of  the  Month 


James  L.  Ackerson,  president  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuilders'  As- 
sociation, is  optimistic  for  the  future 
of  shipbuilding.  While  in  his  opin- 
ion world  shipbuilding  will  not  re- 
turn to  normal  in  less  than  from 
three  to  five  years,  he  believes  that 
the  next  three  years  will  see  a  con- 
siderable revival  in  international 
trade.  He  further  states  that  there 
is  not  now  any  greater  tonnage  of 
vessels  available  than  there  would 
have  been  if  the  world  war  had 
not  taken  place  and  that  very 
much  of  the  tonnage  available 
is  either  too  old  or  too  obsolete,  or, 
in  some  way  or  other,  unsuited  for 
special  trades  under  modern  condi- 
tions. He  therefore  thinks  that  the 
trade  revival  coming  will  create  a 
demand  for  special  types  of  cargo, 
passenger  and  combination  cargo  and 
passenger  vessels,  and  that  there- 
fore there  is  with  favorable  legisla- 
tion a  splendid  opportunity  for  new 
work  for  American  shipyards  both 
for  vessels  in  coastwise  trade  and 
in  offshore  work. 

President  Ackerson  sums  up  his 
opinion   as   follows: 

"In  summing  up  I  would  say  that 
the  prospects  for  American  ship- 
building are  fair  but  not  alluring. 
However,  if  American  shipbuilders 
will  face  the  future  with  courage 
and  vision  and  will  bend  all  their 
efforts  to  the  improvement  of  the 
science  of  shipbuilding  and  to  rais- 
ing to  the  highest  possible  level  the 
type  of  ships  produced,  the  business 
will  hold  out  great  possibilities  for 
service  to  the  nation  of  which  we 
are  a  part." 

Recent  Contracts 

Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Corporation,  San  Pedro,  oil 
barge,  Union  Oil  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia; 88  LBP;  34  beam;  806  load- 
ed draft.  Oil  barge.  Associated  Oil 
Company;  106  LBP;  32-6  beam;  606 
loaded  draft. 

Bath  Iron  Works,  Ltd.,  Bath,  Maine, 
light  steamer.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce;  109-6  LBP;  30 
beam;  14-4  loaded  draft;  9^2  speed; 
2  Scotch  boilers,  10-6x11-5;  comp. 
engines,  400  IHP.  Passenger  and 
freight  steamer.  New  Bedford,  Mar- 
thas Vineyard  &  Nantucket  Ship- 
building Company;  2-2  LBP;  36  mid 
beam;  9  loaded  draft;  14  loaded 
speed;  900  tons  displacement;  4  cyl. 
TE  engines;  1200  IHP;  2  B.  &  W. 
boilers. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Fore  River  Plant,  Quincy,  Mas- 


sachusetts,   yacht,    F.    S.    Fish;    24 
beam;   about  116  LBP. 

Canadian  Vickers,  Limited,  Mon- 
treal, P.  Q.,  hopper  barge,  Canadian 
government;  210  LBP;  35  beam;  19 
loaded  draft;  1430  DWT;  1250  IHP; 
2  Scotch  boilers. 

Dravo  Contracting  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  two  steel  car 
floats.  River  Terminal  Commission, 
Memphis;    1000   gross  tons   each. 

Staten  Island  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Staten  Island,  New  York,  fer- 
ry. New  York  &  New  Jersey  Ferry 
Company;  122  LBP;  52-4  beam;  11-7 
loaded  draft. 

Keel-layings 

Tank  barge,  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  California,  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  San  Francisco, 
November  2;  ore  and  coal  carrier. 
Ore  Steamship  Company,  Novem- 
ber 29. 

Alaska,  combination  steamer,  Alas- 
ka Steamship  Company,  Todd  Dry- 
dock  &  Construction  Corporation, 
Tacoma,   November  29. 

Hopper  Barge  No.  3,  Canadian  gov- 
ernment, Canadian  Vickers,  Ltd., 
Montreal,   December  1. 

Canal-sized  freighter,  Collingwood 
Shipbuilding  Company,  Ltd.,  Colling- 
wood,  Ontario,  January  2. 

Automobile  and  passenger  ferry, 
Walkerville  &  Detroit  Ferry  Com- 
pany, Great  Lakes  Engineering 
Works,  River  Rouge,  Michigan,  De- 
cember 7;  Lake  freighter,  Cleveland- 
Cliffs  Iron  Company,  December  9. 

Two  carfloats,  Brooklyn  Eastern 
District  Terminal,  New  York  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Camden;  New 
Jersey,  November  20. 

Steel  barge.  United  States  Engi- 
neers, The  Charles  Ward  Engineer- 
ing Works,  December  23;  steel  cov- 
ered barge,  Kelly  Axe  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  December  13. 

Launchings 

Bay  barge.  Shell  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia, Union  Construction  Company, 
Oakland,  January  6. 

Five  sand  barges,  American  Bridge 
Company,  during  December. 

Steamer,  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce,  Bath  Iron  Works,  Ltd., 
December  16. 

Steam  freighter,  Eastern  Steam- 
ship Company,  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation,  Sparrows  Point 
Plant,  December  16. 

Alleghany,  passenger  and  freight 
steamer.  Merchants  &  Miners  Trans- 
portation Company,  Federal  Ship- 
building Company,  December  22. 


Deliveries 

Goodwill,  yacht,  Keith  Spalding, 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Harlan  Plant,  December  29;  carfloat, 
Bush  Terminal,  December  13. 

Work  in  Prospect 

The  brigatine  Boxer,  formerly  used 
by  the  government  as  a  training 
ship  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  has 
been  brought  to  Seattle  and  will  be 
converted  to  a  diesel  motor  schooner 
equipped  with  a  300-horsepower  die- 
sel engine.  The  vessel  will  be  used 
as  a  supply  ship  for  the  government 
schools,  hospitals  and  reindeer  sta- 
tions on  the  shores  of  Bering  Sea 
and  the  Arctic  and  is  to  be  ready 
for  service  May  15. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Washing- 
ton Tug  &  Barge  Company  of  Seattle 
have  purchased  four  vessels  which 
they  will  convert  to  lumber  barges. 

The  Port  of  Portland  Commission 
is  planning  the  construction  of  a 
steel  dredge  to  replace  the  dredge 
Portland,  which  was  sunk  on  Octo- 
ber 14.  The  Port  of  Portland  Com- 
mission has  purchased  two  Mcintosh 
&  Seymour  diesel  engines  from  the 
government  supplies  at  Hog  Island, 
and  these  will  be  installed  in  the 
new  dredge. 

The  Oregon-Washington  Railroad 
&  Navigation  Company  is  planning 
construction  of  a  new  stern-wheel 
steamer  for  the  transportation  of 
wheat  on  the  Snake  River. 

R.  W.  Crosby  of  Seattle  has  pur- 
chased the  United  States  collier  Cae- 
sar, which  he  will  have  converted 
to  an  oil-burner  and  made  ready  for 
her  new  service  as  a  towing  vessel 
for  barges  loaded  with  lumber  from 
Puget  Sound  to  California  ports. 

The  Crowley  Launch  &  Towboat 
Company,  operating  on  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  has  let  contracts  for  die- 
sel engines  to  equip  two  of  their 
bay  launches.  It  is  reported  that 
this  is  part  of  a  program  to  convert 
a  number  of  its  bay  craft  to  diesel 
engines. 

Repair  Awards 

The  Hanlon  Drydock  &  Shipbuild- 
ing Company,  Oakland,  was  awarded 
contract  for  the  reconditioning  of 
the  steamer  Lake  Shore  purchased 
from  the  Shipping  Board  by  the  E, 
K.  Wood  Lumber  Company  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company 
was  the  low  bidder  on  repairs  to  the 
steamer  Imlay,  which  received  a 
twisted  bow  as  a  result  of  a  collision 
with   the    steamer   Daisy   Matthews, 
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and  on  repairs  to  the  President 
Hayes.  The  Moore  Shipbuilding 
Company's  bid  was  for  $4749  on  the 
Imlay  and  $1255  on  the  President 
Hrvcs. 

Four  Shipping  Board  vessels  which 
have  been  laid  up  near  Benecia  for 
some  time  have  been  towed  to  San 
Francisco  to  be  repaired  and  put 
into  condition  for  service  on  demand. 
Bids  for  reconditioning  were  asked 
and  awards  were  made  to  the  fol- 
lowing firms:  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation  was  awarded  re- 
pairs to  the  steamer  West  Cactus  on 
a  bid  of  $12,725;  United  Engineer- 
ing &  Drydock  Company  was  award- 
ed repairs  to  steamer  West  Sequana 
on  a  bid  of  $18,587 ;  The  Moore  Ship- 
building Company  was  awarded  re- 
pairs to  West  Niger  on  a  bid  of  $13,- 
845  and  to  the  Bakersfield  on  a  bid 
of  $13,640. 

News  of  the  Yards 

The  Victoria  shipbuilding  plant  of 
Yarrows,  Ltd.,  will  build  a  high- 
powered  motor  ferryboat  for  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
which  will  be  used  in  the  new  ser- 
vice between  Bellingham  and  Van- 
couver. The  vessel  will  be  170  feet 
long  over  all,  42  feet  molded  beam, 
and  11  feet  moulded  depth,  with  a 
capacity  for  about  50  automobiles. 
Two  600-horsepower  diesel  engines 
will  furnish  the  power  for  the  twin 
screw  propellers  and  the  ferry  is  ex- 
pected to  make  14  knots  an  hour. 

The  vessel  being  constructed  by 
the  Yarrows  Shipbuilding  Company 
at  Esquimalt  for  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company  is  to  be 
equipped  with  two  Mcintosh  &  Sey- 
mour diesel  engines,  of  600  horse- 
power each. 


Co.  filed  suit  with  the  Superior 
Court  for  a  total  sum  of  $141,975.55, 
which  they  claim  the  company  owes 
them  as  part  of  a  $300,000  bonus 
offered  by  the  company  as  a  reward 
for  speedy  and  efficient  construction 
of   Shipping  Board   vessels. 


The  William  Cramp  &  Sons'  Ship 
&  Engine  Company  at  Philadelphia 
will  handle  all  the  shipbuilding  and 
repair  work  of  the  Merchant  Ship- 
building Corporation  of  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  future.  The 
Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
has  finished  all  its  work  on  war-time 
contracts,  and  it  is  the  intention  of 
Harriman  interests,  who  control  both 
of  these  plants,  to  concentrate  the 
work  at  the  plant  of  William  Cramp 
&  Sons'  Ship  &  Engine  Company. 

The  government  drydock  at  Vic- 
toria was  damaged  when  the  outer 
cofferdam  collapsed  early  in  Janu- 
ary and  some  200  feet  of  the  outer 
dam  was  carried  away.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  $50,000  will  be  required 
to   repair  the   damage. 

On  December  30  ten  foremen  of 
Seattle    North    Pacific    Shipbuilding 


The  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration at  its  San  Francisco  yards 
has  just  completed  reconditioning 
of  the  steamer  H.  W.  Baxter.  This 
vessel  was  formerly  the  Cowanshan- 
nock  and  was  purchased  in  the  east 
recently  by  J.  H.  Baxter  &  Company. 
The  steamer  has  been  converted  into 
an  oil-burner,  the  Bethlehem-Dahl 
system  being  used,  and  has  other- 
wise been  prepared  to  enter  the 
coastal  lumber  service. 


News  of  the  shipyards  of  Ham- 
burg was  brought  to  this  coast  by 
the  officers  of  the  steamer  Lochka- 
trine,  who  report  that  there  is  much 
activity  in  the  building  of  small 
standard  freighters  averaging  about 
1400  tons.  They  state  that  there 
are  about  thirty  of  these  freighters 
on  the  ways  on  the  Elbe,  near  Ham- 
burg. 


HOWDEN   APPOINTS   AGENTS 

PROBABLY  no  one  brand  of 
equipment  enjoys  so  good  a 
reputation  as  does  the  Howden 
line  of  forced  draft  fittings 
for  steamships.  This  line  was  stand- 
ard twenty-five  years  ago  and  is  still 
standard  today.  From  time  to  time 
in  the  columns  of  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view we  had  occasion  to  announce 
changes  in  Howden  Policy  and  in 
Howden  Organization,  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  the  Howden  factory 
branch  was  established  in  Wellsville, 
New  York. 

It  now  gives  us  great  pleasure  to 
announce  that  our  good  friends  Ford 
&  Geirrine  have  been  appointed  by 
James  Howden  of  America,  Inc.,  as 
their  agents  for  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia. This  appointment  includes 
not  only  representation  for  the  How- 
den Forced  Draft  System,  but  also 
for  fans,  fan  engines,  boiler  furnace 
fronts,  Silley  smoke  box  door  fasten- 
ings, spiral  boiler  tube  retarders, 
ships'  electric  generating  sets  and 
many  other  Howden  specialties.  The 
Ford  &  Geirrine  organization  is  a 
guarantee  of  adequate  engineering 
service,  while  Howden  reputation 
insures  quality  in  materials,  work- 
manship, and  design. 


Progress  of  Construction 


Pacific  Coast 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  LTD. 

UNION  PLANT 

Potrero  Works 

Purchasing  Agent:    0.  W.  Streett. 

Submarines  USN: 

S-36,  hull   141. 

S-37,  hull  142. 

S-38,  hull   143. 

S-39,  hull   144. 

S-40,  hull  145. 

S-41,  hull  146. 

Alameda  Works 

Chilore,  hull  5309,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
571-6  LOA;  550-1  LBP;  72  molded 
beam;  44  molded  depth;  32-4  loaded 
draft;  11 1/2  loaded  speed;  20,000  D 
WT;  Curtis  turbines  with  Falk  re- 
duction gears,  5000  SHP;  3  Scotch 
SE  boilers,  17-6x12,  each  4287  sq  ft; 
oil  burners;  keel  Aprl7/22;  launch- 
ed Nov28/22. 

Lebore,  hull  5310,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
sister  to  above;  keel  Nov29/22. 

Yosemite,  hull  5316,  ferryboat  Jas 
Rolph  &  Company;  sister  to  above; 
keel   Mayl2/22;  launch  Octl9/22. 

No  name,  hull  5317,  tank  barge 
Standard  Oil  Co  (Calif);  210  LBP; 
40  beam;  13-6  loaded  draft;  full 
diesel-electric   drive;     keel   Nov2/22. 


HANLON   DRYDOCK   &   SHIP-^ 
BUILDING  COMPANY,  OAK- 
LAND, CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  Barker. 

Dan  F.  Hanlon,  hull  89,  steam 
schr.  D.  J.  Hanlon;  2500  DWT;  1400 
IHP  engines;  2  B&W  boilers;  work, 
suspended. 

LOS   ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 

DRYDOCK  CORPORATION, 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:     L.   R.   McFie. 

Hayward,  hull  37,  double  -  ended' 
steel  ferryboat  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land Terminal  Railways;  225  LBP;: 
42  molded  beam,  62-7  over  guards; 
11-6  loaded  draft;  13  loaded  speed; 
turbo-electric  eng,  1350  IHP;  2  B& 
W  WT  boilers,  5000  sq  ft  total  HS, 
225  WP,  65  superheat,  natural  draft,, 
oil-burning;  keel  June28/22;  launch 
Jan30/23,  est. 

San  Leandro,  hull  38,  double-ended' 
steel  ferryboat  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land Terminal  Railways,  sister  to 
above;  keel  June28/22;  launch  Feb 
15/23,  est. 

1923,  hull  39,  barge,  Union  Oil  Co.; 
88  LBP;  34  beam;  8-6  loaded  draft; 
keel  JanlO/23,  est.;  deliver  Febl7/ 
23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  49,  Associated  Oil 
Co.;  106  LBP;  32-6  beam;  606  load- 
ed draft;  keel  Jan20/23,  est.;  deliver- 
Mar3/23,  est. 
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NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Medusa,  repair  ship  for  govern- 
ment; 460  LBP;  70  beam;  about  19 
loaded  draft;  17-5  loaded  speed;  tur- 
bine eng,  7000  IHP;  2  WT  express 
type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp;  keel 
JaH2/20;  launch  and  deliver  dates 
not  set. 

Holland,  submarine  tender  for  gov- 
ernment; 460  LBP;  61  beam;  about 
20  loaded  draft;  16  K  loaded  speed; 
turbine  eng,  7000  IHP;  two  WT  ex- 
press type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp; 
keel  Aprll/21. 

NAVY  YARD,   MARE  ISLAND 

Montana,  battleship  USN;  660  LB 
P;  105  beam;  33  loaded  draft;  23 
loaded  speed;  42,200  disp;  turbo-elec- 
tric engs,  60,000  SHP;  12  Bu's  ex- 
press boilers,  74,040  sq  ft;  keel  Sept 
1/20;    to  be  scrapped. 

TODD  DRYDOCK  &  CONSTRUC- 
TION CORP.,  TACOMA 

Omaha,  hull  100,  scout  cruiser  US 
N;  555-6  LOA;  550  LBP;  extreme 
beam  55-4;  molded  beam  54-9;  depth 
molded  26;  mean  loaded  draft  13-6; 
disp  7100  tons;  Westinghouse  Par- 
sons turbines  and  reduction  gear, 
105,000  IHP;  designated  speed  34; 
12  Yarrows  WT  boilers;  keel  Dec6/ 
18;  launch  Decl4/20. 

Milwaukee,  hull  106,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Decl3/18: 
launch  Mar24/21. 

Cincinnati,  hull  107,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mayl5/ 
20;   launch   May23/21. 

Alaska,  hull  36,  combn  str,  Alaska 
Steamship  Co;  350  LBP;  49  beam; 
20  loaded  draft;  15  loaded  speed; 
3000  DWT;  2  TE  engs,  5600  IHP;  6 
WT  boilers;  keel  Nov29/22;  launch 
Aprl5/23,  est;  deliver  Junel/23,  est. 

UNION   CONSTRUCTION   COM- 
PANY, OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:    S.  G.  Plummer. 

No  name,  hull  24,  bay  barge.  Shell 
Co.  of  Calif.;  200  LBP;  38  beam; 
14  loaded  draft;  keel  Aug22/22; 
launched  Jan6/23. 

Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Two  carfloats.  Long  Island  R  R 
Co,  292x42x11-6;  under  construction 
at  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co,  Kearny, 
N.  J.;    launched  Dec/22  and  Jan/23. 

Ten  sand  barges,  undisclosed  in- 
terests; 135x27x10;  launched  5  Dec 
/22;   balance  Jan/23,  est. 

Two  sand  barges,  Wilson  Sand  & 
Supply  Co,  Huntington,  W  Va,  135 
x27xl0;  launch  Jan/23,  est. 

Three  decked  barges,  Patton-Tully 
Transportation  Co,  Memphis,  160x34 
x7;  launchings  Jan/23,  est. 

Twenty  coal  barges,  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  175 
x  26x11;    launch  1923,  est. 


Two  fuel  flats,  undisclosed  inter- 
ests; 90x18x4-6;  launch  Feb/23, 
est. 

Forty  coal  barges,  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.;  175  long  by  26x11;  launch 
1923,  est. 

Six  sand  barges,  undisclosed  in- 
terests; 135  long  by  26x10;  launch- 
ings June/23,  est. 

THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING 
CO.,  LORAIN,  OHIO 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  H.  Ger- 
hauser. 

No  name,  hull  782,  bulk  freighter 
Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co;  580  LBP; 
60  beam;  21  loaded  draft;  12  mi 
loaded  speed;  12,500  DWT;  TE  engs, 
2300  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  13-6x11, 
185  WP;  keel  Septl8/22;  launch  Dec 
30/22,  est;  deliver  Aprl/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  783,  bulk  freighter 
Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Nov8/22;  launch  Feb25/ 
23,  est;  deliver  Aprl/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  784,  bulk  freighter 
G  A  Tomlinson  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  JanlO/23,  est;  launch  Aprl/23, 
est;   deliver  Mayl5/23,   est. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS,  LTD., 
BATH,  MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:  John  L.  P. 
Burke. 

Light  vessel  106,  hull  87,  second- 
class  light  vessel  US  Dept  of  Com- 
merce, 109-6  LBP,  30  beam,  14-4 
loaded  draft,  ^Vo  speed;  comp  eng, 
400  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  10-6x11- 
5;  keel  Aprl2/22;  launch  Oct21/22; 
deliver  Feb/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  107,  hull  88,  sister  to 
above;    keel    Aprl4/22;    launch    Dec 

22,  est;  deliver  Feb/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  108,  hull  89,  sister  to 
above;  keel  May24/22;  launched  Dec 
16/22;   deliver  Apr/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  109,  hull  90;  sister  to 
above;  keel  May  31/22;  launch  Apr 

23,  est;  deliver  May/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  110,  hull  91,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Oct25/22;  launch  June/ 
23,  est;    deliver  July/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  111,  hull  92,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Apr/23,  est;  launch  Oct 
/23,  est;  deliver  Dec/23,  est. 

Islander,  hull  93;  pass,  and  frt. ; 
New  Bedford  Marthas  Vyrd.  &  Nan- 
tucket Shipbuilding  Co.;  202  LBP; 
36  molded  beam;  9  loaded  draft;  14 
loaded  speed;  900  tons  disp.;  4  cyl 
TE  engs,  1200  IHP;  2  B&W  boilers. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  FORE  RIVER  PLANT, 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Lexington,  hull  1300,  airplane-car- 
rier USN. 

Raleigh,  hull  1382,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  launch  Oct25/22. 

Detroit,  hull  1383,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  launch  June29/22. 


Massachusetts,  hull  1400,  battle- 
ship USN;    to  be  scrapped. 

S-42,  hull  1389,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 
S-43,  hull  1390,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 
S-44,  hull  1391,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 
S-45,  hull  1392,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 
S-46,  hull  1393,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 
S-47,  hull  1394,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  HARLAN  PLANT, 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Goodwill,  hull  3478,  yacht  Keith 
Spalding;  150  LBP;  30  beam;  15-3 
deep;  360  DWT;  two  6  cyl  180  HP 
Nelseco  diesel  engs;  launched  Oct 
21/22;  delivered  Dec29/22. 

Hull  3479,  carfloat  Bush  Terminal; 
keel   Septl8/22;    delivered   Decl3/22. 

Hull  3480,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  3481,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  3482,  carfloat  B.  &  0.  R.  R.; 
keel  Novl8/22. 

Hull  3483,  yacht,  F.  S.  Fish;  about 
116  LBP;  24  beam. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBLDG.    CORP., 

SPARROWS  POINT  PLANT, 

SPARROWS  POINT,  MD. 

No  name,  hull  4214,  freighter 
Eastern  Steamship  Company;  233-6 
LBP;  40  beam;  15-6  loaded  draft; 
11  loaded  speed;  1340  DWT;  rec 
engs,  1300  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers, 
13-9x11;  keel  Aug29/22;  launched 
Decl6/22. 

No  name,  hull  4215,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Aug29/22. 

No  name,  hull  4216,  carfloat,  B.  & 
0.  R.  R. 

No  name,  hull  4217,  passenger  ves- 
sel Hudson  River  Day  Line;  325  LB 
P;  76  beam  over  guards;  13-8  deep; 
1  TE  eng,  inclined,  3500  HP;  2  sin- 
gle and  2  double  ended  boilers. 

CANADIAN   VICKERS,    LIMITED, 
MONTREAL,  P.  Q. 

Hopper  Barge  No.  3,  Canadian 
government;  210  LBP;  35  beam;  19 
loaded  draft;  10  loaded  speed;  1430 
DWT;  TE  engs;  1250  IHP;  2  Scotch 
boilers,  14-6;  keel  Decl/22;  launch 
Aprl5/23,  est;  deliver  May  15/23,  est. 

COLLINGWOOD  SHIPBUILDING 

CO.,  LTD.,  COLLINGWOOD, 

ONTARIO 

Hull  72,  canal  -  sized  freighter; 
252  LBP;  43  beam;  14  loaded  draft; 
91/2  loaded  speed;  2500  DWT;  TE 
surface  -  condensing  eng,  750  IHP; 
1  Scotch  boiler,  14x10-9  HFD;  keel 
Jan2/23. 

WILLIAM   CRAMP   &   SONS    SHIP 

&  ENGINE  BUILDING  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA 

Purchasing  Agent:    Ed.  C.  Geehr. 

Richmond,  hull  448,  scout  cruiser 
U.  S.  N.;  keel  Febl6/20;  launch  Sept 
29/21;   96.7   per  cent  comp  Janl/23. 

Concord,  hull  449,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Mar29/20;  launch  Dec 
15/21;   92.8  per  cent  comp  Janl/23. 
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Trenton,  hull  501,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Augl8/20;  61.9  per  cent 
comp  Janl/23. 

Marblehead,  hull  502,  scout  cruis- 
er USN;  keel  Aug4/20;  51.1  per  cent 
comp  Janl/23. 

Memphis,  hull  503,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Octl4/20;  45.9  per  cent 
comp  Janl/23. 

General  reconditioning,  due  to  fire 
damage,  of  tanker  Alameda,  10,000 
DWT. 

Seekonk;  to  be  fitted  with  diesel 
engine;  2250  IHP;   5083  gross  tons. 

DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS. 
BAY  CITY,  MICH. 

Windsor  II,  hull  60,  yacht  G.  W.. 
Megeath;  98  LBP;  15  beam;  6  draft; 
14  speed;  Standard  gas  eng;  keel 
June28/22;  launched  Nov22/22;  de- 
liver Junel/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  61,  yacht  builder's 
account;  sister  to  above;  keel  June 
28/22;  launch  Aprl5/23,  est. 

DRAVO    CONTRACTING    CO., 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Contract  No.  W-243,  2  steel  cargo 
barges,  builder's  account,  130  gross 
each. 

Contract  No.  W-245,  1  steel  car 
transfer.  Gulf  Coast  Lines,  Houston, 
1900  gross  tons. 

Contract  No.  W-270,  6  steel  coal 
barges,  230  gross  tons  each,  Equita- 
ble Towing  &  Transportation  Co. 

Contract  No.  W-271,  2  steel  coal 
barges,  builder's  account,  230  gross 
tons  each. 

Contract  No.  W-276,  2  steel  barges, 
builder's  account,  135  gross  each. 

Contract  No.  W-283,  2  steel  car- 
floats.  River  Terminal  Commission, 
Memphis,  1000  gross  each. 

FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
KEARNY,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.L.Hastings. 

No  name,  hull  71,  steel  drill  boat 
War  Department,  sub-contract  from 
Dravo  Contracting  Company;  157 
LBP;  52  beam;  12-9  deep;  keel  May 
22/22;  launched  Nov23/22;  deliver 
Jan/23. 

Alleghany,  hull  72,  coastwise  psgr 
and  frt  Merchants  &  Miners  Trans- 
portation Co;  350  LBP;  52  beam;  19 
loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed;  TE 
engs,  2700  IHP;  4  SE  Scotch  boilers, 
14-3x11;  keel  July 5/22;  launched 
Dec22/22. 

Berkshire,  hull  73,  coastwise  psgr 
and  frt  Merchants  &  Miners  Trans- 
portation Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
July24/22;  launch  Jan/23,  est;  de- 
liver Febl5/23,  est. 

Hull  75,  steel  car  float,  Long  Is- 
land Railroad;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Aug5/22;  deliver  Jan/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  76,  Lake  freighter, 
undisclosed  interests;  250  LBP;  42-9 
beam;  14  loaded  draft;  2100  DWT; 
Mcintosh  &  Seymour  diesel  eng,  750 
HP;  keel  Janl5/23,  est. 


No  name,  hull  77,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Febl/23,  est. 

ERASER,  BRACE,  LIMITED, 
THREE  RIVERS,  QUEBEC 

Frank  A.  Augsbury,  hull  19,  Lake 
freighter  George  Hall  Coal  Co.  of 
Canada;  250  LBP;  43  beam;  16-6 
loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed;  3270 
short  tons  DWT ;  TE  eng,  1400  IHP, 
19x32x56-36  stroke;  2  Scotch  marine 
boilers,  14-7x10-8,  coal  burning; 
launched   Oct21/22. 

Edward  L.  Strong,  hull  17,  sister 
to  above;  keel  Mar. 22;  launched  Nov 
29/22;   delivered  Dec5/22. 

John  C.  Howard,  hull  20,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Apr/22. 

GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING 

WORKS,  RIVER  ROUGE, 

MICHIGAN 

Purchasing  Agent:     A.  Q.  Kretlow. 

No  name,  hull  243,  automobile  and 
passenger  ferry,  Walkerville  &  De- 
troit Ferry  Co.;  128  LBP;  beam, 
hull,  45,  guards,  53;  12  loaded  draft; 
11  loaded  speed;  F&A  comp  eng, 
20x40-28;  800  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers, 
11-6x10-6;  keel  Dec7/22;  deliver  Apr 
/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  244,  Lake  freighter, 
Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Co.;  580  LBP; 
60  beam;  20  loaded  draft;  10  loaded 
speed;  12,000  DWT;  TE  engs,  1900 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  12-6x11;  keel 
Dec9/22. 

GREAT  LAKES   ENGINEERING 
WORKS,  ASHTABULA,  OHIO 

No  name,  hull  516,  refrigerator 
and  general  cargo,  McDougal  Term- 
inal Whse.  Co.;  250  LBP;  42  beam; 
diesel-electric;    deliver    May/23. 

No  name,  hull  517,  sister  to  above; 
same  delivery. 

HOWARD  SHIPYARDS  &  DOCK 
CO.,  JEFFERSONVILLE,  IND. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Jas.  E.  Howard. 

No  name,  hull  1560,  Mississippi 
River  packet.  Eagle  Packet  Co.,  St. 
Louis;  210  LBP;  38  beam;  6-6  deep; 
engines  and  boilers  to  be  installed 
by  owners. 

JOHNSON  IRON  WORKS,  D.  D.  & 
S.  B.  CO.,  NEW  ORLEANS 

Hull  163,  steel  oil  barge,  US  Engrs, 
Mobile;  87  LBP;  28-4  beam;  7  loaded 
draft. 

Hull  164,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  165,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  166,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  167,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  168,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  169,  steel  oil  barge.  Sou  Pa- 
per Mills;  144  LBP;  32  beam;  8-6 
loaded  draft. 

Hull  170,  steel  barge,  Jno  A  Hunt 
Co;  48  LBP;  12  beam;  3-6  loaded 
draft. 

Hull  171,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  172,  quarter  boat,  US  Engrs, 
Nashville;  60  LBP;  22  beam;  4  load- 
ed draft. 

Hull  173,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  174,  fireboat.  City  of  New  Or- 


leans; 138  LBP;  29  beam;  15-6  load- 
ed draft;   comp  eng,  2  WT  boilers. 

Upatoi,  hull  175,  dredge,  US  Engrs, 
Montgomery;  100  LBP;  34  beam;  6-8 
loaded  draft. 

MARIETTA    MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,    POINT   PLEAS- 
ANT, W.  VA. 

No  name,  hull  121,  gas  tank  barge, 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio;  95  LBP; 
18  beam;  4  loaded  draft;  125  DWT. 

No  name,  hull  123,  towboat,  build- 
er's account;  65  LBP;  16-6  beam; 
2-6  loaded  draft. 

Fred  Hall,  hull  124,  towboat,  T. 
J.  Hall  &  Co.;  120  LBP;  28  beam; 
4  loaded  draft;  Tandem  compound 
engs,  225  IHP. 

No  name,  hull  125,  sand  barge, 
T.  J.  Hall  &  Co.;  110  LBP;  26  beam; 
6  loaded  draft;  350  DWT. 

No  name,  hull  126,  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  127,  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  128,  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  129,  sand  barge. 
Western  Rivers  Co.;  110  LBP;  26 
beam;  6  loaded  draft;  280  DWT. 

No  name,  hull  130,  sister  to  above, 

No  name,  hull  131,  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  132,  derrick  boat, 
The  Barrett  Line;  90  LBP;  34  beah; 
4-6  loaded  draft. 

No  name,  hull  133,  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  134,  towboat.  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.;  80  LBP;  18  beam;  3 
loaded  draft. 

No  name,  hull  135,  towboat,  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Co.;  64  LBP;  22 
beam;  4  loaded  draft. 

NAVY  YARD,   BOSTON 

Whitney,  destroyer  tender  No.  4 
USN;  460  LBP;  60  -  lOVg  molded 
beam;  21  -  0^/^  normal  draft;  16 
loaded  speed;  10,600  normal  disp; 
geared  Parsons  turbs,  7000  SHP;  2 
WT  exp  boilers;  keel  Apr  23/ 21; 
launching   indefinite. 

NAVY  YARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Dobbin,  hull  7,  destroyer  tender 
USN;  460  LBP;  60-10  beam;  21  load- 
ed draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
tons  disp;  Parsons  geared  turb  sin- 
gle screw  engs,  7000  SHP;  2  WT 
boilers;  keel  Dec23/19;  launch  May 
5/21 ;  deliver  date  not  determined. 

Constitution,  hull  8,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30-11 1/2 
loaded  draft;  331/2  loaded  speed;  43,- 
500  disp;  electric  drive.  180,000SHP; 
16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20;  to 
be  scrapped. 

United  States,  hull  9,  battle  cruis- 
er USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30- 
111/2  loaded  draft;  331/2  loaded  speed; 
43.500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000 
SHP;  16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/ 
20;  to  be  scrapped. 


NEWPORT  NEWS   SHIPBUILDING 

&  DRYDOCK  COMPANY, 

NEWPORT  NEWS 

Purchasing   Agent:    James   Plum- 

mer,  233  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

West  Virginia,  hull  211,  battleship 
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Each  Prest-O-Lite  user 
looks  to  his  nearest  Dis- 
trict Sales  Office  not 
merely  for  arrangements 
to  adequately  cover  acety- 
lene needs,  but  for  helpful 
co-operation  and  advice 
on  any  matter  involved  in 
the  use  of  acetylene. 


Following  Through 

Every  phase  of  the  preparation,  delivery,  handling  and 
use  of  Prest-O-Lite  Dissolved  Acetylene  is  a  matter 
of  constant  study  with  us.  \ 

We  are  interested  in  not  only  helping  you  solve  a 
tough,  individual  problem,  but  in  opening  up  new  appli- 
cations of  acetylene  using  processes. 

This  constant  study  and  contact  is  blazmg  an  ever 
widening  trail  in  industrial  efficiency. 

THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  INC. 

General  Offices:  Carbide  and  Carbon  Bldg.,  30  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 

Balfour  Building,  San  Francisco 

In  Canada:  Prest-O-Lite  Co.  of  Canada,  Toronto 


District  Sales  Offices 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 


Chicago 

Cleveland 

Dallas 


Detroit 
Kansas  City 
Los  Angeles 


Milwaukee 
New  York 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 
San  Francisco 
Seattle 
St.  Louis 


JhKdOJ]Jt^ 
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USN;  600  LBP;  97-3y2  beam;  30-6 
mean  draft;  32,600  normal  disp;  21 
speed;  GE  turbo-elec  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  oil,  41,768 
sq  ft  plus  4168  superheat;  keel  Apr 
12/20;    launch  Novl9/21. 

Constellation,  hull  215,  battle- 
cruiser  USN;  850  LBP;  101-8^/4 
beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,500  normal 
disp;  SSy^  speed,  est;  Westinghouse 
turbo-elec  drive,  180,000  SHP;  16 
WT  boilers,  oil,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Aug  18/ 20; 
construction  suspended. 

Ranger,  hull  215,  battle-cruiser  U 
SN;  sister  to  above;  keel  June23/21; 
construction  suspended. 

Iowa,  hull  258,  battleship  USN; 
660  LBP;  105  beam;  33  mean  draft; 
43,200  normal  disp;  23  speed;  GE 
turbo-elec  drive,  60,000  SHP;  12 
White-Forster  WT  boilers,  oil,  82,- 
800  sq  ft  plus  8940  superheat;  keel 
Mayl7/20;  construction  suspended. 

No  name,  hull  266,  combination 
str.  Ocean  Steamship  Company  of 
Savannah;  382  LBP;  52  beam;  18-6 
loaded  draft;  121/2  loaded  speed; 
3500  DWT;  TE  engs,  2900  IHP;  4 
Scotch  boilers,  14-9x11-6. 

No  name,  hull  267,  sister  to  above. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  L.  G.  Buck- 
waiter. 

Eurana,  hull  264,  bulk  oil  stock; 
419-3  LBP;  56-3  beam;  25-9^/4  load- 
ed draft;  10%  loaded  speed;  9870 
DWT;  3  cyl  TE  engs,  3000  SHP;  3 
SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10x11-4;  keel 
Janl7/21;   launch  Julyl6/21. 

No  name,  hull  265,  bulk  oil  stock; 
sister  to  above. 

Saratoga,  hull  199,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  874  LOA;  850  LBP;  105-514 
extreme  beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,- 
500  normal  disp;  33^/4  loaded  speed; 
GE  turbo-electric  drive;  180,000  SH 
P;  16  WT  boilers,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Sept25/20. 

Colorado,  hull  200,  battleship  US 
N;  624  LOA;  600  LBP;  97-31/2  beam 
waterline;  30-6  mean  draft;  32,600 
normal  disp;  21  loaded  speed;  West- 
inghouse turbo-electric  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B«&W  WT  boilers,  41,678  sq 
ft  plus  4169  superheat;  keel  Mar29/ 
19;  launch  Mar22/21. 

Washington,  hull  201,  battleship 
USN,  sister  to  above;  keel  June30/ 
19;  launch  Septl/21 ;  to  be  scrapped. 

Hull  276,  carfloat  Brooklyn  East- 
ern District  Terminal;  340  feet  long; 
keel   Nov20/22. 

Hull  277,  sister  to  above;  keel  Nov 
20/22. 

No  name,  hull  278,  combn  str  Red 
D  Line;  305  long  by  48  by  22;  12 V2 
speed;  2200  SHP;  turbines  with  re- 
duction gear;  Scotch  boilers. 

THE  PUSEY  &  .TONES  COMPANY, 
WILMINGTON,   DELAWARE 

Vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager:   W.  G.  Coxe. 


State  of  Virginia,  hull  1020,  comb 
str,  bay  or  sound  type.  Seaboard  Bay 
Line  Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mar 
1/22;  launch  Sept6/22;  deliver  Jan 
15/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  1024,  steel  screw 
day  passenger  steamer  Wilmington 
Steamboat  Co.  (Wilson  Line);  219 
LBP  over  guards;  59  beam  at  deck; 
13-9  molded  depth;  18  miles  speed; 
4-cyl  TE  engs,  2  B&W  WT  boilers; 
keel  Oct25/22. 

No  name,  hull  1025,  steel  screw 
day  passenger  steamer  Wilmington 
Steamboat  Co.  (Wilson  Line) ;  sister 
to  above;  keel  Oct25/22. 

Floating  grain  elevator  with  steel 
deckhouse  and  steel  frame  tower 
Pennsylvania  RR,  Philadelphia;  100 
LOA;  30  molded  beam;  13  deep;  op- 
erating machinery  and  1  Scotch  boil- 
er 10x12-71/7,  125  WP;  keel  Oct 
25/22;  launch  Nov8/22. 

Steel  ferryboat  Reading  R  R;  sin- 
gle-deck type;  200  overall. 

Sister  to  above. 

JAMES  REES  &  SONS  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Quindo,  stern  wheel  br.,  South 
American,  knock  down;  170  LBP;  33 
beam;  5  loaded  draft;  12  loaded 
speed;  400  DWT;  high-pressure  en- 
gines; tubular  boilers. 

STATEN    ISLAND   SHIPBUILDING 

COMPANY,  STATEN  ISLAND, 

NEW  YORK 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  C.  Miller. 
Youngstown,  hull  740,  ferryboat 
Erie  R  R  Co;  206  LBP;  44-1  beam; 
17-4  loaded  draft;  1538  gross  tons; 
rec  engs,  1200  IHP;  2  Scotch  boil- 
ers, 12-9  by  12-9;  keel  Mayl2/22; 
launched  Oct26/22. 

No  name,  hull  741,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  215  LBP;  45  beam; 
18  loaded  draft;  elec  drive,  1900 
IHP;  4  B&W  WT  boilers,  8000  sq 
ft  HS;  keel  Augl9/22. 

No  name,  hull  742,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Augl9/22. 

No  name,  hull  743,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Oct80/22. 

Hull  744,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft.  New  York  side; 
keel  Aug26/22;   launched  Dec5/22. 

Hull  745,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft  No.  1,  New  Jer- 
sev  side;  keel  Oct7/22;  launch  Jan 
1/23,   est. 

Hull  746,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft  No.  2,  New  Jer- 
sey side. 

No  name,  hull  747,  freighter  Cats- 
kill  Evening  Line;  180  LBP;  30 
beam;  11-4  draft;  1076  gross. 

No  name,  hull  748,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  Ferry  Co.;  122  LBP;  52- 
4  beam;  11-7  loaded  draft. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING    COMPANY, 
CHESTER,   PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  W.  Scott. 


Haleakala,  passenger  vessel  Inter- 
Is.  Steam  Nav.  Co.,  Honolulu;  345 
long;  46  beam;  32  deep;  16 1/2  speed; 
4-cyl  TE  engs,  5000  IHP;  4  B&W 
WT  boilers;  to  carry  434  passengers; 
keel   May    16/22;    launch    Septl8/22. 

No  name,  hull  54,  grain  barge 
Pennsylvania  R  R;  150  LBP;  30 
beam;  14  loaded  draft;  keel  Oct 
2/22;  launched  Nov8/22. 

No  name,  hull  55,  sister  to  above; 
keel   Oct9/22;   launched  Novl5/22. 

No  name,  hull  56,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Octl6/22;  launched  Nov22/22. 

No  name,  hull  57,  passenger  and 
supply  str  Commercial  Pacific  Cable 
Co;  169-6  LBP;  30  beam;  14  loaded 
draft;  91/2  loaded  speed;  450  DWT; 
rec  eng,  850  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers, 
12x11;  keel  Novl6/22. 

No  name,  hull  58,  hopper  dredge 
US  Engrs;  245  LBP;  46  beam;  19-6 
loaded  draft;  101/2  loaded  speed; 
2000  DWT;  diesel  -  electric  drive; 
keel  Dec2/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  59,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Dec9/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  60,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Decl6/22,  est. 

No  name,  hull  61,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Dec23/22,  est. 

Munmotor,  Munson  SS  Co,  3000 
DWT;  conversion  from  reciprocating 
to  diesel  engines. 

TEBO  YACHT  BASIN   COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:   R.  C.  Smith. 

No  name,  hull  22,  steel  tugboat 
New  York  Central  R.  R.;  108  LBP; 
25-6  beam;  12-9  loaded  draft;  about 
219  gross  tons;  vert  comp  eng,  20x 
40-26,  650  IHP;  1  Scotch  boiler,  14-3 
xll-6;  keel  Aug  31/ 22;  deliver  Jan 
15/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  23,  steel  tugboat 
New  York  Central  R.  R.;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Aug31/22;  deliver  Feb 
15/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  24,  steel  tugboat 
New  York  Central  R.  R.;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Aug31/22;  deliver  Mar 
15/23,  est. 

THE  TOLEDO  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  M.  Ivea, 
No  name,  hull  174,  cargo  Kinsman 
Transit  Co.,  Cleveland;  590  LBP;  60 
beam;  20  loaded  draft;  12  mi  loaded 
speed;  12.000  DWT;  TE  eng,  2000 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  13-6;  keel 
Sept5/22;  launch  Mar/23,  est;  de- 
liver Aprl5/23,   est. 

No  name,  hull  175,  steel  self-un- 
loader;  Huron  Transp.  Co.;  333  LB 
P;  55  beam;  18-loaded  draft;  12 
loaded  speed;  5700  DWT;  TE  eng, 
1600  IHP;   2  Scotch  boilers. 

THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER- 

ING  WORKS,  CHARLESTON, 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Purchasing  Agent:    E.  T.  Jones. 

Greenbrier,  hull  21,  U.  S.  Light- 
house tender;  164-6  long  by  32-6  by 
5;  two  non-condensing  HP  engs,  15- 
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Greater 


Security 

for  Lives,  Cargoes  and  Ships,  is  af- 
forded by  Naco  Anchor  Chain 
Cable  than  by  any  other  chain 
cable  of  equal  size. 
Greater  Security^  because  "Naco" 
links  are  absolutely  uniform  in  size 
and  shape,  and  therefore  operate 
smoothly  and  quickly  over  the 
wildcat. 

Greater  Security,  because  every  link 
of  "Naco"  chain  is  proof  tested  to 
the  breaking  load  of  ordinary  chain 
cable  of  the  same  size. 
Greater  Security  is  assured  if  you 
specify 

"NACO" 

ANCHOR  CHAIN  CABLE 


Loose  or  lost  studs  are  im- 
possible because  **Naco"  links 
are  made  in  one  solid  piece. 


iil 


The  National  Malleable  Castings  Co. 

Cleveland.  Ohio 
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inch  diam  cylinder,  84-inch  stroke; 
3  Mississippi  River  type  boilers,  26 
ft  long,  coal-burning,  natural  draft. 

Hull  22,  steel  barge,  U.  S.  Engi- 
neers, Florence,  Ala.;  120  long  by 
36x7-6;  keel  Dec23  22. 

Hull  23,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  24,  sternwheel  towboat,  Kelly 
Axe  Mfg.  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.; 
90  long  bv  20  by  4;  one  Fairbanks- 
Morse  C-6  eng,  200  HP. 

Hull  25,  steel  derrick  boat,  Kelly 
Axe  Mfg.  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.; 
42  long  by  30  by  5 ;  barge  fitted  with 
No.  4  Brown  type  H,  steam  locomo- 
tive crane;  keel  Nov27/22. 

Hull  26,  steel  covered  barge,  Kelly 
Axe  Mfg.  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.; 
126  long  by  24  by  7;  keel  Decl3  22. 

Hull  27,  steel  open  barge,  Kelly 
Axe  Mfg.  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.; 
126  long  by  24  by  7. 

Hull  28,  100-foot  diesel-electric 
towboat,  U.  S.  Engs.,  Mobile. 

Repair  Work 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION,  LTD.,  UN- 
ION   PLANT,    SAN 
FRANCISCO 

Convert  to   oil  burner:    Washing- 
ton.   Propeller  repairs:    Bandon,  Ad- 
miral  Dewey,  Sonoma,   C.  A.   or  Jo- 
hanna Smith,  Lena  Luckenbach,  Bel- 
ridge,  Sea  Queen,  R.  J.  Hanna,  Rain- 
ier.    Drydocking  and  repairs:    Ham- 
bro,  Algonquin,  Vinita,  S.  C.  T.  Dodd, 
Mexico,  Tiverton,  Grays  Harbor,  So- 
noma,    Chihauhua,     Tahcher,     Dix, 
Lena    Luckenbach,    Brunswick,    Chi- 
apus,   Barge   No.   95,   W.    S.    Rheem, 
Yellowstone,    Ashbury    Park,    Barge 
No.  93,  D.  G.  Scofield.     Tailshaft  re- 
pairs :    Nanking,  Admiral  Schley,  Ad- 
miral  Dewey,   Tahoe.     Two   furnace 
fronts:     Venetia.      Check    valve    on 
scupper:    President  Wilson.     Exten- 
sive repairs:    H.  W.  Baxter,  ex-Cow- 
anshannock,   Thomas,    Guerrero,  City 
of  Los  Angeles.    Ring  castings:  Wil- 
■helmina.     Telemotor  shaft:     Hamer. 
"Complete  work  on  contract:    Mahu- 
kona.     Renew  lower  section  of  stern 
frame:    West  Jena.     Repair  port  and 
turbines,     general     repairs:      Maui. 
Windlass    repairs:     Coalinga,    Jacob 
Luckenbach,    Santa    Rita.      Hull    re- 
pairs:   Los   Angeles,   Forest   Dream, 
Phillis,  City  of  Reno,  San  Francisco, 
S.  F.  Bridge  Company  derrick,  Mem- 
non.     Shellac   10  motors:     La   Brea. 
Deck  repairs:  Trinidad.    Engine  and 
boiler:  President  Pierce  (also  super- 
heater   repairs),    Venezuela,    Yorba 
Linda,  Cuba  (engine  only),  Col.  E.  L. 
Drake,  Edgar  Luckenbach  (also  car- 
go   boom    irons),    Liebre    (also    hull 
repairs),     Santa    Veronica.       Piston 
rings:     S.    C.    T.    Dodd,    Montebello, 
Matsonia,    President    Hayes    (piston 
rod),     President     Harrison      (piston 
rod),  President  Cleveland.  Col.  E.  L. 
Drake.     Twelve   liners:     San   Pedro. 
Valve    repairs:      Maricopa,     Wilhel- 
mina.      Pump    repairs:     Princippio, 
Fore.st  Pride.     Two  snap  rings:    La 
Placentia.      Winch    parts:     Paul    H. 
Harwood,  Invincible.     Condenser  re- 
pairs:   Oleum,  Newport.   Renew  cop- 


per pipes,  etc.:  J.  A.  Moffett.  Re- 
pair anchor  chain:  Atlas.  Cylinder 
cover:  Lancaster.  Crank  pin  brass- 
es: Lansing.  Turbine  repairs:  Steel- 
maker. Miscellaneous  repairs:  Wy- 
adda,  S.  C.  T.  Dodd,  S.  0.  Barge  No. 
95,  Tatoosh,  Olympic,  Brush,  Dil- 
worth,  Algonquin,  Hawk,  Acme,  Ma- 
unganui,  Makaweli,  Helda,  Bearport, 
Akera,  Venetia,  Lurline,  Hercules, 
Bergen,  Waihuna,  Wm.  F.  Herrin, 
Shabonee,  Wainmarino,  Shabonee, 
Wainmarino,  Shabones,  Si  Maloer, 
Providencia,  West  Jena,  Lochkatrine, 
Kewanee,  Redondo,  Wellesley,  West 
Jessup,  President  Wilson,  Walter  A. 
Luckenbach,  Daisy  Matthews. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  EAST  SAN 

PEDRO,  CALIF. 

Drydocking  and  hull  repairs  :  Guer- 
rero, Bergen  (also  painting).  Barge 
No.  12  (also  painting).  Barge  No.  2. 
Engine,  boiler  and  hull  repairs:  Yor- 
ba Linda,  Liebre  (also  drydocking 
and  painting),  Santa  Veronica  (en- 
gine only).  City  of  Los  Angeles. 
Hull  repairs :  City  of  Reno,  Phyllis, 
Munson.  Valve  repairs:  Maricopa. 
Pump  repairs:  Forest  Pride.  Boiler 
repairs:  Edgar  Luckenbach.  Wind- 
lass repairs:  Santa  Rita.  Miscel- 
laneous repairs:  Princippio,  Trini- 
dad, Yt,  Haida,  Bearport,  Akera. 

COLLINGWOOD   SHIPBUILDING 

CO.,  LTD.,  COLLINGWOOD, 

ONTARIO 

Hull  repairs:  W.  D.  Matthews, 
Glenmount  (also  new  funnel  fitted), 
Glenstriven,  Canadian  Signaller,  Hu- 
ronic,  Glendochart.  Tail  shaft  drawn 
for  examination :  W.  D.  Matthews. 
Glenstriven. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND, 
WASHINGTON 

Docking  and  miscellaneous  re- 
pairs :    Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Se- 


attle (recommissioning),  Omaha,  Ni- 
tro.  Gold  Star,  Eagle  No.  57.  Mis- 
cellaneous repairs  incidental  to  op- 
eration as  district  craft:  Swallow, 
Sotoyomo,  Mahopac,  Tatnuck,  Iro- 
quois, Pawtucket.  (^are  and  preser- 
vation (out  of  commission)  :  Ore- 
gon,  Missoula,   Charlotte. 

TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  INC., 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Miscellaneous  repairs:  Kulshan, 
Dorothy  Alexander,  Ruth  Alexander, 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  Northwestern, 
Barges  43  and  53  of  Washington  Tug 
&  Barge  Company,  Tacoma,  Indian- 
apolis, tug  Milwaukee,  Thos.  Beal, 
Kaga  Maru,  Eldridge  (also  new  tail- 
shaft).  President  Madison,  President 
McKinley.  General  overhauling:  H. 
F.  Alexander.  Hull  repairs:  Stuart 
Dollar.  Drydocking,  cleaning  and 
painting:  City  of  Tacoma,  Fulton 
(also  sundry  repairs),  tug  Mountain- 
eer, tug  Forest  T.  Crosby,  tug  Mon- 
itor City,  City  of  Spokane  (also  sun- 
dry repairs),  Memnon,  West  Jester, 
Pomona.  Change  pitch  of  propell- 
er blades:  Kennecott.  Repairs  to 
copper  steam  line:  Protesilaus.  New 
tailshaft:     Wheatland   Montana. 

WINSLOW   MARINE   RAILWAY   & 

SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY, 

WINSLOW,  WASH. 

Drydock,  clean,  paint  and  sundry 
repairs:  Anyox  (repair  damage  ac- 
count stranding),  Coolsha,  U.  S.  L. 
H.  S.  Relief  No.  92,  Whalers  Nos.  1, 
2  and  3,  U.  S.  C.  G.  S.  Unalaga. 

YARROWS,   LTD.,  VICTORIA, 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Replacing  propeller,  drawing  tail- 
shaft  and  re-wooding:  S.  S.  Gray. 
Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting:  Hal- 
Igyn  (also  engineroom  repairs),  City 
of  Victoria,  Princess  Adelaide  (also 
propeller  blades  changed),  tug  Mys- 
tery. 


The  Charter  Markets 


Beyfuss  Freight  Report 

San  Francisco,  January  16,  1923. 

Our  December  report  bore  the 
date  of  the  20th,  since  when 

Grain  to  Europe  has  been  rather 
quiet.  Early  in  the  month  it  appear- 
ed that  the  approaching  holiday  sea- 
son had,  as  usual,  caused  a  cessa- 
tion of  business,  but  after  that  it 
was  found  that  there  was  in  reality 
no  activity  and  there  have  been  no 
full  cargoes  reported.  Early  in  month 
liners  were  asking  35/-  for  wheat 
from  the  North  to  United  Kingdom 
or  Continent,  but  some  business  has 
since  been  reported  at  32/6d.,  and 
what  market  there  is  today  would 
be  between  these  two  rates.  Only 
a  few  parcels  of  barley  have  been 
taken  and  the  rates  are  very  close 
to  those  quoted  above  for  wheat. 

Lumber  to  the  Orient  is  still  life- 
less. 


Lumber  to  Australia  has  shown  a 
continuation  of  activity.  Another 
steamer  has  been  taken  at  about 
$14.25  and  three  sailing  vessels  have 
also  been  chartered  at  rates  ranging 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $14  to  ^$15. 
Several  other  sailers  have  been  re- 
ported, but  the  fixtures  were  made 
some  months  previous. 

Lumber,  U.  S.  Atlantic:  In  this 
trade  there  has  been  consider- 
able lumber  booklet,  mostly  on  the 
steamers  in  the  regular  trade,  and 
rates  at  present  are  still  ruling  at 
about  $15,  although  some  parcels 
have  been  reported  in  excess  of  this. 

Again  we  can  report  the  fixing  of 
not  less  than  four  steamers  for  one 
round  trip  each  in  the  intercoastal 
trade  at  $1.50  per  deadweight  ton 
per  month  and  it  is  expected  they 
will  carry  lumber  eastbound.  One 
of  our  local  owned  steamers  of  about 
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4000  tons   is   reported   as   being  fixed  for  six  months, 
to  be  used  in  the  intercoastal  trade. 

Sales:  Quite  a  number  of  vessels  have  changed 
hands  in  the  last  month.  Three  or  four  Shipping 
Board  Lake  type  steamers  have  been  purchased  by  Pa- 
cific Coast  interests  and  besides  this  a  15,000-ton  and 
two  10,000-ton  American  steamers  have  also  been  pur- 
chased and  are  now  owned  on  this  coast.  A  British 
sailing  vessel  and  a  large  British  steamer  are  among 
other  acquisitions  by  San  Francisco  owners.  There 
have  also  been  some  changes  in  ownership  among  our 
lumber  coasting  fleet  and  three  of  the  small  sailing 
vessels  will  leave  this  coast,  having  been  acquired  by 
Mobile  interests. 

C.  BEYFUSS  COMPANY. 


Page  Freight  Report 

January  19,   1923. 

Our  last  report  was  dated  December  21,  since  which 
there  has  been  practically  no  change  in  barley  space 
freights  to  the  U.  K.  or  Continent,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  wheat  freights.  An  increased  demand  for 
space  has  been  occasioned  by  exporters  desiring  to 
make  shipments  during  February  in  order  to  save  pay- 
ing taxes  on  stocks  which  taxes  become  due  on  March 
5.  February  space  was  fixed  today  at  36/3  on  barley 
and  at  33/9  for  March  on  the  same  commodity.  The 
only  fixture  reported  in  the  way  of  a  full  cargo  is  the 
San  Francisco  Maru  for  the  U.  K./Continent  for  bulk 
wheat  from  Vancouver  for  owners'  account,  Sukuki  and 
Company. 

Neither  in  the  direction  of  the  West  Coast  nor  for 
Australian  ports  have  any  lumber  fixtures  been  re- 
ported. The  twelve  months'  contract  for  the  freight- 
ing of  70,000  tons  paper  from  the  North  to  San  Fran- 
cisco has  been  renewed,  and  the  motorships  Boobyala 
and  Babinda  are  to  be  used  in  this  business.  The 
steam  schooner  Columbia  has  been  fixed  to  Swayne  & 
Hoyt  on  a  lump  sum  basis  for  general  cargo  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  San  Francisco.  The  amount  of 
freight  is  not  named. 

The  barkentine  Anne  Comyn  will  bring  scrap  iron 
from  Chile  to  San  Francisco  at  a  rate  of  freight  of 
$5  per  ton,  and  the  same  vessel  first  takes  coal  from 
Newcastle,  Australia,  to  Antofagasta  for  owners'  ac- 
count, and  the  barkentine  Forrest  Friend  has  been 
fixed  for  the  same  business  at  a  rate  of  freight  of  17/6. 
After  discharging  her  coal  this  vessel  will  return  with 
nitrate  from  Chile  to  Newcastle  on  a  freight  of  30/- 
per  ton. 

The  steamers  Dochra,  Agwistar,  New  Britain  and 
Orient  are  all  reported  taken  for  one  round  trip  in- 
tercoastal business  at  $1.50  per  deadweight  ton  per 
month.  The  British  steamer  Berengar  is  chartered  to 
the  Australian  Despatch  Line  on  government  form  of 
time  charter  for  one  trip  delivery  Pacific  Coast  re- 
delivery Australia,  terms  private. 

James  Botts  is  reported  to  have  bought  the  tanker 
Dayton,  terms  private;  motorship  Benowa,  by  the  Pa- 
cific Steamship  Company;  steamer  Stanley  Dollar,  by 
W.  R.  Chamberlin;  steamer  Caesar  by  James  Griffiths 
&  Sons,  steamer  Eastern  Sailer,  by  C.  E.  Dant;  prices 
on  these  sales  have  not  been  reported.  The  steamer 
Canibas  is  reported  as  having  been  bought  by  the 
Matson  Navigation  Company  under  U.  S.  marshal  sale 
for  a  price  of  $198,000. 

PAGE  BROTHERS,  BROKERS. 


Saving  $1000,00 
a  Day 

Your  ship  has  almost  reached  Bahia, 
when  the  radio  operator  hears  his  call. 
He  takes  down  your  message: 

''Do  not  stop  at  Bahia.     No 
passengers.    No  cargo.'' 

It  costs  at  least  one  thousand  dollars 
a  day  to  hold  even  a  steamer  of  mod- 
erate size  in  port.  A  few  words  flashed 
through  space  by  radio  makes  a  money- 
losing  stop  unnecessary. 

Systematic  development  of  wireless 
by  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
over  a  period  of  twenty  years  has  made 
it  possible  for  shipowners  to  communi- 
cate with  captains  at  sea  surely, 
quickly  and  inexpensively . 

Thousands  of  vessels  are  now  equip- 
ped with  the  scientifically  developed 
apparatus  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America.  This  apparatus  always  em- 
bodies the  highest  engineering  skill. 
For  behind  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America  stand  the  splendidly  equip- 
ped Research  Laboratories  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  and  the 
Western  Electric  Company,  where, 
year  in  and  year  out,  eminent  physi- 
cists conduct  investigations  that  result 
in  new  radio  advances.  No  other  com- 
pany enjoys  the  benefit  of  this  scien- 
tific research. 

Our  nearest  office  will  gladly 
furnish  you  with  any  information 
desired  on  radio  communication 
at  sea. 

Radig^^GDrporqtion 

"^"       ^        oitAmerica 

Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


BRANCH  OFFICES  IN  THE  U.  S.  A. : 


Boston 

Baltimore 

New  Orleans 

Port  Arthur 

Seattle 

San  Francisco 

Philadelphia 

Norfolk 

Cleveland 
San  Pedro 
Chicago 
Honolulu 
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SAFETY    DEVICES    DEVELOPED 
BY  TODD 

THE  White  Fuel  Oil  Engineer- 
ing Corporation,  of  742  East 
Twelfth  street,  New  York  City, 
have  recently  obtained  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  manufacture  and 
sell  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
the  several  efficiency  devices  known 
as  Todd  thermofeed  regulator,  Todd 
differential  pump  governor  and  Todd 
guardian. 

These  devices  are  guaranteed  to 
substantially  reduce  the  cost  of  steam 
generation  and  are  adaptable  for 
both  marine  installations  and  indus- 
trial plants  on  land.  In  fact,  they 
are  cost  reducers  wherever  steam 
is  used. 

Todd  Thermofeed  Regulator 

In  every  boiler  there  is  a  heij^ht 
at  which,  if  the  water  level  is  kept 
constant,  the  fullest  efficiency  is  ob- 
tained from  the  fuel  consumed.  It 
is  frequently  argued  that  the  pres- 
ence of  a  super-abundance  of  water 
in  a  steam  boiler  prevents  the  waste 
of  the  excess  heat-units  being  set 
free  in  the  furnace,  as  these  will 
be  largely  absorbed  by  the  superflu- 
ous water. 


Regulating   Valve 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
water  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat. 
Any  excess  water  over  the  furnace 
plates  in  a  return  tubular  boiler  in- 
creases the  depth  of  non-conducting 


material  (water)  between  heating 
and  evaporating  surfaces,  diminishes 
the  rapidity  of  circulation  and  re- 
tards the  convection  currents,  all  of 
which  militate  against  economical 
steam  production.  In  a  lesser  de- 
gree the  same  phenomena  exist  in 
water  tube  boilers. 

The  erratic  influx  of  any  body  of 
water  not  exactly  balancing  the  heat 
at  that  moment  being  set  free  in  the 
furnaces,  must  mean  the  continual 
wasting  of  that  heat. 

If  too  little  water  is  fed,  the  sup- 
ply is  not  sufficient  to  absorb  all  the 
B.  T.  U.'s  being  given  off  from  the 


Todd  Thermofeed 

fuel,  and,  consequently,  the  stack 
temperature  will  rise,  with  a  direct 
loss  of  efficiency. 

If  too  much  water  is  fed,  the  sup- 
ply of  B.  T.  U.'s  is  insufficient  to 
maintain  the  rate  of  evaporation  at 
the  temperature,  and  the  pressure 
falls.  To  regain  the  original  pres- 
sure or  to  prevent  its  dropping,  the 
fires  have  to  be  forced,  and  again 
there  is  a  direct  loss,  as  this  forcing 
in  practice  cannot  and  does  not  co- 
incide with  the  rate  of  feed.  Thus 
extra  fuel  is  consumed  to  attain 
what  normal  firing  with  a  normal 
level  would  have  accomplished. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  the 
water  level  in  a  boiler  is  maintained 


Differential    Pump    Governor 

at  its  most  economical  fixed  height-, 
without  any  fluctuation,  a  great  sav- 
ing in  fuel  results.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible to  keep  an  absolute  constant 
water  level  by  hand,  because  some 
actual  departure  from  the  level  must 
have  taken  place  before  the  attend- 
ant would  be  justified  in  altering 
his  feed. 

The  Todd  thermofeed  regulator 
will  maintain  the  leved  to  within 
one  -  eighth  inch  (watertube  one- 
quarter  inch).  It  is  reliable  because 
it  has  one  simple  mechanically  oper- 
ated valve  and  nothing  more.  It  op- 
erates solely  by  the  water  level  and 
independently  of  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  and  of  the  temperature  of 
the  feed. 

A  uniform  level  is  the  objective. 
With  the  thermofeed  the  variation 
will  not  exceed  one-eighth  inch  (wa- 
ter tube  one-quarter  inch)  in  any 
boiler.  So  sensitive  is  the  thei:mo- 
feed  in  its  action  that  it  literally 
feels  the  water  level  changes  before 
they  would  be  visible  in  the  gauge 
glass. 

Todd   Differential   Pump  Governor 

With   the    regulation    of   the    feed 
water  supply,  still  further  economy 
can   be   obtained   bj'   the    control    of 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


FOR 

SALE 

TELEMOTOR  STEERING  SETS: 
with  attending  parts.    First  class  con 
ing  to — 

Two  Brown  Bros.  &  Co.  (Edinburgh)  Telemotors 
dition.    Full  particulars  and  details  of  parts  given 

complete 
by  apply- 

C.  C.  LABRIE, 

Purchasing 

Agent,  Canadian  National 

Railways     : 

:     Vancouver, 

B. 

C. 
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Millions  For 

Docking  Facilities 


Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  annually 
for  clocking  facilities  that  will  save  hours 
— even  minutes — in  the  docking,  unload- 
ing, fueling  and  loading  of  vessels  enter- 
ing port. 

To  shorten  the  stay  of  your  ship  in 
port  is  to  save  money. 

A\'hy  not  give  every  consideration  to 
the  shortening  of  your  vessel's  stay  at  sea? 

One  of  the  most  important  ways  to  ac- 


SPERRY  MASTER  GYRO-COMPASS 

complish  this  is  by  straight  steering,  with 
the  most  accurate  compass. 

This  can  be  had — at  nominal  cost — by 
steering  TRUE  with  the  Sperry  Gyro- 
Compass, — resulting  not  only  in  the  sav- 
ing of  time  and  fuel  but  eliminating 
unnecessary  figuring  in  navigation,  and 
adding  to  the  general  efficiency  of  the  op- 
eration of  your  ships. 


PEllY 

DOPE  CO. 


MANHATTAN     BRIDGE.    PLAZA 

BROOKLYN,  NY. 

FOR     BETTER     NAVIGATION 
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the  steam  to  the  feed  pump.  The 
duty  of  a  pump  is  to  displace  a  cer- 
tain volume  of  fluid  within  a  given 
time,  to  a  given  point  or  at  a  given 
pressure.  Why  not  automatically 
govern  the  pump  so  that  when  its 
allotted  task  is  done  it  will  use  no 
more  steam,  do  no  more  work,  waste 
no  more  power,  but  rest  until  fresh 
effort  is  required  of  it? 

The  Todd  Differential  pump  gov- 
ernor when  attached  to  the  steam 
supply  of  any  pump  will  not  only 
cause  that  pump  to  stop  and  cease 
work  the  moment  any  predetermined 
pressure  has  been  obtained,  but  will 
start  the  pump  again  as  soon  as  any 
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Todd   Guardian 

predetermined  drop  in  pressure  has 
taken  place,  and  not  till  then.  The 
Todd  differential  governor  so  regu- 
lates the  function  of  a  pump  that, 
although  automatic,  it  is  imbued 
with  the  quasi  -  intelligence  which 
modern  machinery  so  often  exem- 
plifies. 

The  Todd  differential  governor  is 
to  the  pump  what  the  slide-valve 
and  its  eccentric  is  to  the  engine — 
the  self-impelled  controller  of  the 
vital  force.  The  function  of  the  ma- 
chine is  extremely  simple,  rapid  and 
reliable. 

Todd  Guardian 

The  Todd  guardian  is  an  inven- 
tion resulting  from  the  increasing 
use  of  oil  as  fuel,  being  designed  to 
automatically  shut  off  the  oil  supply 
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to  the  burners,  when  through  any 
unforeseen  condition  the  water  has 
become  dangerously  low  in  the  boiler. 

The  action  depends  on  the  water 
level  in  the  boiler,  which  causes  a 
bucket  to  fall.  This  movement  sets 
a  cradle  in  motion,  permitting  steam 
to  escape  to  an  oil  supply  stop  valve. 

The  device  consists  of  a  cast-iron 
body  having  two  chambers.  In  one 
is  a  bucket  float  with  anchor  and 
chain  suspensions  to  prevent  the 
bucket  from  touching  the  sides  of 
the  chamber.  The  float  is  connected 
to  a  spindle.  The  steam  connection 
is  at  the  top  and  the  water  at  the 
bottom.  The  bucket  is  always  full 
of  water,  and  it  balances  when  four- 
fifths  of  its  height  is  immersed  in 
water. 

When  the  water  level  falls  in  the 
boiler,  it  also  drops  in  the  float 
chamber,  and  the  weight  of  water  in 
the  bucket  will,  at  the  danger  levels 
produce  by  its  weight  a  strong  down- 
ward pull  on  the  spindle  and  cause 
the  cradle  to  tip,  whereupon  a  ball 
falls  out  and  strikes  the  ram  head 
on  top  of  a  cartridge.  The  ram  has 
a  peculiar  shaped  point  which  per- 
forates a  copper  disc  and  allows 
steam  to  escape  through  the  opening 
thus  made.  The  steam  enters  a  stop 
valve  above  the  diaphragm,  which 
automatically  shuts  off  oil  fuel  sup- 
ply to  burners. 

As  the  cartridge  is  a  complete 
unit,  it  is  easily  inserted,  but  not 
until  the  ball  has  been  pushed  back 
into  the  cradle  by  means  of  a  rod. 

The  above  economy  and  safety  de- 
vices must  appeal  to  the  modern  en- 
gineer, who  on  account  of  his  spe- 
cial training  demands  a  high  factor 
of  safety  together  with  efficient  and 
economical  operation. 


'Ship  and  Sail 
by  Pacific  Mail' 


COAST  TO  COAST 
SERVICE 

VIA  PANAMA  CAl^AL 
Calls  Los  Angeles,  San  Jost 
de  Guatemala,  La  Libertad, 
Corinto,  Balboa,  Cristobal, 
Havana  (Eastbound),  Bal- 
timore 

NEXT    SAILINGS— 

Passenger   and   Freight 

VENEZUELA— Feb.   23 

ECUADOR— Mar.    17 

Kvcry    2J<     days     lluroafter 

Additional  Fast  Freight  Ser- 
vice—NEW  YORK,  PHIL- 
ADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, 
NORFOLK,  by  Four  Fast 
New  Freighters,  Affording 
Sailings    Every    10    Days 

PANAMA    SERVICE— 
Passenger    and    Freight 

To   Mexico,   Central  America, 

Canal   Zone 

CORINTO— Feb.     10 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

508   CALIFORNIA    ST. 
Phone    Sutter   3800 
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The  William  Penn's  First  Year 

ADMIRAL  BENSON,   commissioner   of  the   Ship- 
ping Board,  has  received  a  letter  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  motorship  William  Penn,  built 
by  Pusey  &  Jones  and  engined  by  the  Cramp 
yard  with  diesels   of  the  Burmeister  &  Wain   design, 
for   the   year   beginning   August  7,    1921,    and    ending 
August  7,  1922: 

"The  captain  of  the  William  Penn,  realizing  the  im- 
portance of  giving  the  steamship  world  all  the  infor- 
mation of  any  value  regarding  the  performance  of  the 
splendid  vessel  which  he  commanded,"  said  Admiral 
Benson,  "has  kept  careful  notes  during  the  year  men- 
tioned, and  the  results  of  such  notes  are  epitomized  in 
the  following  statement: 

"  'I  took  command  of  the  William  Penn  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  at  midnight,  August  7,  1921,  and  on  her 
first  voyage  around  the  world,  she  covered  a  total  dis- 
tance of  28,581  knots.  At  midnight,  August  7,  1922, 
Dondra  Head,  South  Coast  of  Ceylon,  bore  301°  true, 
distant  26.2  nautical  miles,  the  ship's  position  having 
been  carefully  ascertained  by  stellar  observations.  I 
have  personally  kept  a  careful  record  of  all  mileage 
covered,  sea  passages,  rivers,  canals,  and  all  harbor 
movements,  and  her  total  distance  traveled  in  nautical 
miles  for  the  year  ending  midnight,  August  7,  1922, 
is  44,781  knots.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  she 
has  never  made  an  involuntary  stop,  she  has  suffered 
no  breakdown  of  any  sort,  and  her  repair  bill  for 
actual  repairs  of  all  sorts,  is  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars,  U.  S.  currency. 


Use  logic  in  buying 

your  babbitt  metal 


Protection  from  power  waste,  hot  boxes 
and  complete  bearing  breakdowns  in- 
volves no  particular  increase  in  initial 
cost  if  you  line  your  bearings  with  Mag- 
nolia Aiiti-friction  Metal,  but  you  would 
effect  a  substantial  ultimate  saving,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  more  dependable  ser- 
vice and   relief  from  bearing  worries. 

If  3-our  supply  man  offers  a  substitute, 
write  us  direct. 


MAGNOLIA   METAL   COMPANY 
113  Bank  St.,  New  York 

Chicago  San  Francisco  Montreal 

Fisher  Bldg.  Pacific  Bldg.  37  Shannon  St. 

MAGNOLIA 
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HOW  TO  APPLY  MARINE  GLUE 


A  SUITABLE  cauldron  or  jack- 
eted kettle  must  be  provided 
into  which  the  glue,  which 
has  been  previously  broken 
in  pieces,  is  placed  and  melted  over 
a  moderate  fire.  Frequent  stirring 
is  necessary.  When  the  glue  has  all 
been  melted,  the  heat  is  about  212 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  but  in  this  stage 
it  is  rather  too  thick  to  run  freely, 
and  if  used  in  this  state,  air  bubbles 
may  arise.  It  is  therefore  wise  to 
heat  and  stir  a  few  moments  longer 
until  it  becomes  quite  liquid,  and  at 
this  point  it  should  be  used  as  speed- 
ily as  possible. 

One  should  be  careful  not  to  over- 
do the  heating,  as  continued  boil- 
ing will  harden  the  glue.  It  requires 
only  a  little  experience  to  learn  the 
proper  heat  at  which  the  glue  should 
be  used  for  the  work  in  hand. 

Marine  glue  never  boils  over  into 
the  fire,  as  does  pitch,  although  it 
may  ignite  while  being  melted  if  the 
flame  is  allowed  to  touch  it.  If  this 
condition  should  arise  it  is  simply 
necessary  to  smother  the  flame  by 
closing  the  top  of  the  kettle  with  a 
piece  of  sacking  or  some  other  suit- 
able substance  that  will  immediately 
stop  the  burning.    When  proper  care 
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is  taken  the  glue  is  never  known  to 
ignite. 

In  calking  decks  to  be  finished 
with  marine  glue  the  oakum  should 
be  well  laid  down  in  the  seam,  hard, 
leaving  the  seam  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  deep  after  calking,  for  the 
glue.  The  seam  should  be  payed 
promptly.  Calking  irons  must  be 
dipped  in  water,  cold  naphtha  or 
coal  oil,  as  linseed  oil  or  grease  pre- 
vents the  glue  from  adhering  to  the 
edges  of  the  planking. 

Now  we  come  to  the  actual  work 
of  paying  the  deck.  The  glue  should 
be  poured  from  the  ladle  into  the 
seams,  with  the  nose  of  the  ladle 
an  inch  from  the  deck.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  draw  the  ladle  on 
the  seams,  as  is  frequently  done 
when  pitch  is  used,  as  this  permits 
a  quantity  of  air  to  be  enveloped 
that  has  no  opportunity  to  escape 
before  the  glue  becomes  set.  In  hot 
weather  this,  will  cause  air  bubbles, 
which  leave  the  seam  hollow  and 
unsound.  The  workman  paying  the 
seam  should  always  walk  backward, 
paying  from  him. 

If  the  deck  has  been  previously 
payed  with  pitch  or  resin,  the  old 
materials  should  first  be  broken  out 


and  a  rase  knife  used  to  clear  the 
seams  in  order  that  the  glue  may 
adhere  to  the  edges  of  the  planking. 
The  seams  may  afterwards  be  calked 
or  hardened  down,  as  required,  to 
the  depth  of  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  if  the  thickness  of  the  timbers 
will  permit. 

Weather  that  is  all  right  for  the 
paying  of  pitch  is  entirely  suitable 
for  the  use  of  marine  glue.  While 
the  deck  may  be  cleaned  off  the  fol- 
lowing day,  it  is  far  better  to  wait 
until  the  vessel  goes  to  sea,  as  Yione 
of  the  inconvenience  of  pitch  will 
be  present. 

Bear  in  mind  that  it  is  best  to 
heat  the  glue  only  in  such  quantity 
is  is  needed  for  immediate  use,  add- 
ing more  pieces  of  glue  to  the  pot 
from  time  to  time. 

Fourteen  pounds  of  Jeffery's  ex- 
tra quality  marine  yacht  glue  will 
run  from  200  to  250  feet  of  seam 
three  -  fourths  inch  deep  by  one- 
fourth  inch  wide.  If  properly  used 
and  not  overheated,  it  will  last  four 
to  six  years  in  a  seam,  and  has  been 
known  to  last  ten  to  twelve  years. 
When  carefully  applied  to  a  dry 
deck  it  will  never  leave  the  sides  of 
the  seam. 
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The  Scope  of  Linde  Service 

Linde  Service  goes  beyond  the  mere  supplying  of  its  prod- 
ucts. It  includes  a  carefully  planned  method  of  bringing 
engineering  advice  and  assistance  into  close  touch  in  the 
field  with  the  individual  user's  problems  and  needs. 

Linde  thus  offers  its  customers 
the  fruits  of  practical  experience 
gained  by  its  Service  Engineers 
through  their  intimate  contact 
with  the  use  and  development  of 
the  Oxy- Acetylene  process. 

Through  18  District  Sales 
Offices    Linde   places    its   Service 


within  convenient  reach  of  every 
Linde  user. 

The  growing  chain  of  Linde 
Distributing  Stations  and  District 
Sales  offices  is  the  logical  develop- 
mient  of  Linde's  desire  to  give  its 
patrons  every  facility  and  service 
in  the  use  of  Linde  products. 


THE    LINDE    AIR    PRODUCTS    COMPANY 

The  Largest  Producer  of  Oxygen  in  the  World 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,   30  East  42d  St.,  New  York  City 

31  plants  —  58  warehouses 


District  Sales  Offices: 

Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

Dallas 

Detroit 
Kansas  City 
Los  Angeles 
Milwaukee 

New  Orleans 
New  York 
Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 
San  Francisco 
Seattle 
St.  Louis 

LINDE  OXYGEN 
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Photo  by  H.  B.  Robinson,  San  1- rancisc 
Courtesy  of  the  Standard  Oil  liuUt-lin 


Due  south,  from  the  brow  of  Telegraph  Hill,  to 
downtown  San  Francisco.  From  this  point  one  sees 
the  Bush-Street  face  of  the  new  Standard  Oil  offices. 
Business  organizations,  like  families,  move  to  larger 
quarters  when  growth  requires  elaboration  of  space. 
This  is  the  case  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
(California)  and  accounts  for  the  erection  of  the 
majestic  monarch  of  San  Francisco's  skyline,  cen- 
tral   architectural    eminence    in    the    above    scene. 


Turbo-electric    liner    Cuba    operatinp;    in    express    passenger    and    freight    service    between 
San    Francisco    and    Portland 

THE  NEW  ELECTRA  LINE 


MARKING  a  decided  advance  in  passenger  travel 
by  sea  between  San  Francisco  and  Portland, 
the  turbo-electric  liner  Cuba,  operating  under 
the  New  Electra  Line,  left  pier  24,  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  Portland  at  5  o'clock  Tuesday,  January  30. 
The  Cuba  is  a  new  vessel  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but 
not  new  to  readers  of  Pacific  Marine  Review,  we  hav- 
ing published  a  complete,  fully  illustrated  story  of  this 
vessel  at  the  time  of  her  reconstruction  by  the  Morse 
Drydock  &  Repair  Company  of  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
which  story  appeared  in  the  issue  for  January,  1921. 
The  principal  characteristic  dimensions  of  the  Cuba 
are  as  follows:  320  feet  over  all,  length  beam  moulded 
40  feet,  mean  draft  17  feet,  displacement  at  that  draft 
3580  tons,  horsepower  of  main  propelling  motor  3000. 
Passenger  accommodations  on  the  Cuba  are  all  first 
class  and  she  can  take  care  nicely  of  about  250  passen- 
gers. A  few  hundreds  of  tons  of  cargo  can  be  carried 
forward,  some  of  the  space  being  arranged  for  refrig- 
eration. 

Public  Rooms 
There  are  a  number  of  well  arranged,  luxuriously 
equipped  public  rooms,  which  are  characterized  by  a 
very  home-like  atmosphere,  the  prevailing  finishings 
being  white  enamel,  mahogany  and  old  English  oak. 
A  veranda  cafe  on  the  boat  deck  is  finished  to  repre- 
sent, as  nearly  as  possible  on  board  ship,  trellis  work 
with  running  vines.  This  room  has  exceptionally  large 
windows,  as  will  be  noted  in  the  illustrations,  and  is 
attractively  furnished  in  ivory  and  green  wicker.  Just 
forward  of  this  room  on  the  same  deck  is  the  smoking 
room  in  finished  old  English  oak. 

In  the  superstructure  under  the  boat  deck  forward 
there  are  a  number  of  special  staterooms  fitted  with 
double  berths  and  private  baths.  All  of  the  staterooms 
are  fitted  with  mahogany  berths  and  furniture. 

Dining  Saloon  and  Galley 

A  great  deal  of  attention  was  given  in  the  recon- 
struction of  this  vessel  to  the  dining  saloon  and  the 
main  galley  so  as  to  provide  prompt  table  service.  The 
tables  in  the  dining  saloon  are  arranged  to  accommo- 
date from  three  to  six  persons.  The  chairs  are  large, 
comfortable  and  unholstered  in  tapestry.  The  galley 
and  pantry  are  situated  directly  below  the  dining  sa- 
loon and  are  arranged  so  that  waiters  clearing  the 
tables  go  below  on  the  starboard  side  only,  where  the 
electrical  equipment  for  dish  washing  and  drying  is 
located.     The  waiters  then  proceed  across  ship,  pick- 


ing up  their  orders  at  a  thwartship  service  table  and 
going  up  the  port  companionway  to  the  dining  saloon. 
The  arrangement  works  out  very  nicely,  and  with  a 
well  trained  steward's  department  the  Cuba  can  take 
care  of  her  full  complement  in  two  settings  with  no 
delay  and  with  the  food  coming  to  the  passenger  pip- 
ing hot  direct  from  the  steam  table.  Nearly  all  the 
equipment  in  the  galley,  excepting  the  main  range,  is 
electrical,  and  curiously  enough,  considering  the  pres- 
ent marine  standards  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  main 
range  is  a  coal  burner.  The  majority  of  the  equipment 
in  the  galley  was  supplied  by  the  firm  of  Duparquet, 
Huot  &  Moneuse  of  New  York  and  Boston.  The  gailej 
furnishings  include  complete  electric  equipment  for 
baking,  roll  warming,  egg  boiling,  dish  washing,  toast- 
ing, roasting  and  coffee  percolation.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  New  Electra  Line  to  make  the  cuisine  of 
the  Cuba  superior  to  anything  on  the  coast  runs. 

Propelling  Machinery 

Steam  for  the  turbines  of  the  Cuba  and  for  the  vari- 
ous purposes  throughout  the  ship  is  generated  in  four 
single-end  Scotch  boilers,  13  feet  diameter  and  10  feet 
6  inches  long,  each  equipped  with  three  furnaces  of 
the  Morrison  type.  These  boilers  operate  at  a  pres- 
sure of  190  pounds  and  are  fitted  with  Todd  fuel  oil 
furnace  fronts  and  with  Elesco  superheaters  for  200 
degrees  superheat.  In  working  out  a  forced  draft 
scheme  for  these  boilers  the  warmed  air  is  taken  from 
the  motor  and  from  the  turbo-generator  and  delivered 
by  an  American  Sirocco  fan  of  25,000  cubic  feet  a  min- 
ute capacity  and  a  mean  pressure  head  of  3  inches. 
The  fan  is  driven  by  steam,  as  is  practically  all  of 
the  auxiliary  machinery. 

All  of  the  living  quarters  on  the  Cuba  are  steam 
heated.  When  steaming  ahead  under  full  power  her 
total  consumption  of  fuel  for  all  purposes  amounts  to 
approximately  11  barrels  an  hour. 

The  main  propelling  machinery  consists  of  a  turbo- 
generator, a  synchronous  3000  horsepower  motor,  two 
exciters,  and  control  equipment.  The  turbine  is  a  hor- 
izontal, high  pressure,  eight  stage,  impulse  condensing 
type  with  a  rated  horsepower  of  3350  and  a  speed  of 
3000  revolutions  per  minute.  This  is  direct-connected 
to  the  alternating  current  generator,  which  delivers 
current  into  the  main  circuit  at  1150  volts,  50  cycles. 
The  control  equipment  is  handled  by  the  operation  of 
two  levers,  one  for  reversing  and  one  for  varying  the 
speed.     In  starting  from  rest  the  motor  operates  with- 
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out  its  direct  current  field  as  an  induction  motor. 
When  it  is  nearly  up  to  speed  the  direct  current  is 
applied  to  the  field  and  operation  continues  as  a  syn- 
chronous motor.  In  reversing,  the  motor  is  automat- 
ically connected  up  to  function  as  a  generator,  return- 
ing power  to  the  circuit  and  thus  electrically  braking 
the  propeller.  It  then  operates  as  an  induction  motor 
to  start  the  propeller  in  the  reverse  direction  and 
finally  as  a  synchronous  motor  at  full  speed  astern. 
The  motor  has  a  rated  horsepovv^er  of  3000  at  a  speed 
of  100  revolutions  per  minute.  A  characteristic  of  the 
operation  of  this  motor  is  absence  of  vibration  due  to 
automatic  speed  control  over  a  vi^ide  range  of  load. 


Two  turbo-generator  sets  of  150  kilowatts  capacity 
each  give  current  for  excitation  of  the  fields  of  the 
main  generator  and  motor,  for  lighting  the  ship,  and 
for  auxiliary  machinery.  Each  of  these  units  consists 
of  a  300-horsepower  turbo  running  3600  revolutions 
per  minute  and  driving  through  a  3  to  1  Poole  reduc- 
tion gear  and  150  kilowatt  generator.  All  of  this  elec- 
trical machinery  and  the  control  mechanism  in  the 
switchboard,  together  with  a  super  steam  driven  50- 
kilowatt  lighting  set,  were  supplied  by  the  General 
Electric  Company. 

The  auxiliary  machinery  includes  two  8-ton  capacity 
steam  driven  Brunswick  refrigerating  machines  which 
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furnish  ample  refrigerating  capacity  to  take  care  of 
all  the  commissary  demands  of  the  ship  and  a  consid- 
erable refrigerator  cargo  space  in  addition  thereto. 

Organization  and  Schedule 

The  New  Electra  Line  is  under  the  management  of 
John  W.  Chapman  of  San  Francisco,  with  Richard 
Prosser  as  traffic  manager.  Regular  sailings  will  be 
made  every  Tuesday  at  3  p.  m.  from  pier  19,  San  Fran- 
cisco, arriving  at  Portland  every  Friday  at  noon,  mak- 
ing a  45-hour  schedule  on  the  northward  trip.  The 
Cuba  will   leave  Portland  southbound  every  Saturday 


at  1  p.  m.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  Monday  morning 
at  9,  with  44  hours  for  the  southern  trip. 

The  slogan  of  the  management  is  "at  home  at  sea." 
We  personally  tested  the  Cuba  on  her  first  trip  and 
can  heartily  endorse  her  as  a  very  comfortable  sea 
boat.  The  service  left  nothing  to  be  desired  and  we 
venture  to  prophesy  that  the  operators  of  the  Cuba 
will  make  good  on  their  slogan  and  that  this  latest 
addition  to  the  Pacific  Coast  passenger  service  will  be 
a  popular  vehicle  of  travel  between  the  Golden  Gate 
and  the  City  of  Roses. 


NEW  BRITISH  LIFEBOAT  MOTOR 

The  Most  Reliable  Petrol  Machinery  in  Existence 
By  W.   O.   HORSNAILL 


One   of   the   R.    N.    L.    I.    litebcats 


BY  far  the  most  inter- 
esting of  British  ma- 
rine motors  from  an 
instructional  point 
of  view  are  those  install- 
ed in  the  lifeboats  of  the 
Royal  National  Lifeboat 
Institution.  That  they  are 
the  best  petrol  motors  in 
existence  today  few  will 
deny,  and  they  are  still 
being  improved.  In  no 
other  types  of  motor  craft 
are  the  conditions  so  se- 
vere as  in  lifeboats.  They 
have  to  put  to  sea  in 
weather  that  no  ordinary 
boat  can  face,  and  it  is 
of  vital  consequence  that 
the  motors,  although  in- 
accessible, shall  keep  run- 
ning throughout  each  res- 
cue trip.  Naturally  these 
motors  are  far  too  costly 
for  private  or  commercial 
use,  but  it  is  interesting 
to  know  how  their  marvel- 
ous reliability  is  achieved. 
After  having  the  motors 
designed  and  built  to  their 
special  requirements  by  well-known  engine  makers  for 
many  years,  the  Institution  recently  made  a  new  de- 
parture by  designing  a  new  type  of  engine,  having  it 
built  on  the  component  system,  and  testing  it  them- 
selves. This  was  done  owing  to  the  engine  makers 
being  unable  to  carry  on.  The  work  was  greatly  facil- 
itated by  the  special  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
Institution's  surveyor  of  machinery,  A.  F.  Evans,  sup- 
plemented by  the  services  of  A.  C.  Butcher,  who  de- 
signed the  previous  motors  for  the  engine  makers  in 
question.  With  a  rated  b.  h.  p.  of  90  at  800  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  the  new  engine  has  six  cylinders 
with  a  bore  of  5V'2  inches  and  a  stroke  of  7  inches. 
Not  only  is  it  entirely  enclosed,  but  all  parts  are  wa- 
tertight up  to  the  level  of  the  carburetor  inlets  (there 
are  two),  and  these  are  carried  upwards  nearly  to  the 
top  of  the  engine.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure  the 
engine  is  installed  in  a  watertight  case  with  the  con- 
trol and  instrument  connections  brought  through  wa- 
tertight fittings.  A  good  general  idea  of  the  engine 
will  be  obtained  from  the  photo  illustrations,  while 
all  the  important  and  special  details  are  shown  in  the 
reproductions  of  the  drawings.  The  main  feature  is 
the  combination  in  one  casting  of  a  common  tank-type 
water  jacket  with  the  complete  crankcase,  the  latter 
entirely  enclosing  the  crankshaft.  Other  items  include 
a  common  detachable  head,  both  high  and  low  tension 
ignition  gear,  a  maximum  speed  governor,  overhead 
valves,  a  dynamo  to  change  the  battery,  a  very  effec- 
tive lubrication  system,  and  a  small  motor  for  starting. 

The  Cylinder  Head 

The  combustion  chamber  of  each  cylinder  is  in  the 
detachable  head  in  which  the  valves  are  arranged  on 
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a  fore  and  after  center- 
line  at  the  top.  Adjusta- 
ble heads  are  fitted  to  the 
ends  of  the  valve  spindles 
and  the  camshaft  being 
immediately  above  them 
the  cams  drive  the  valves 
direct  without  the  inter- 
position of  tappets,  push 
rods  or  rockers.  In  the 
heal  also  is  all  the  igni- 
tion gear.  The  camshaft 
is  of  Ubas  steel,  case-hard- 
ened, and  has  the  cams 
forged  solid  upon  it.  To 
ensure  absolute  reliability 
the  bevel  wheel  which 
takes  the  drive  from  a 
pinion  on  the  timing  shaft 
is  screwed  to  a  forged 
flange  on  the  camshaft. 
The  timing  shaft  is  in  two 
parts,  which  are  connect- 
ed by  a  flexible  peg-type 
coupling,  which  allows  of 
lifting  off  the  cylinder 
head  complete  with  the 
upper  part.  At  its  lower 
end  the  timing  shaft  is 
driven  by  the  crankshaft 
through  bevel  gear.  Ports 
from  the  valves  lead  to  passages  in  the  jacket,  com- 
municating with  the  induction  and  exhaust  manifold 
respectively.  At  the  forward  end  of  the  head  is  a 
valveless,  spring-return  plunger  air  pump,  driven  by 
an  eccentric  on  the  end  of  the  camshaft.  This  pump 
maintains  pressure  in  the  main  petrol  tanks.  A  light 
aluminum  cover,  secured  bp  four  hand  screws  at  the 
top,  encloses  the  mechanism  in  the  head,  a  rubber  ring 
at  the  bottom  making  a  watertight  joint. 

Ignition   Arrangements 

The  source  of  ignition  current  is  the  dynamo  to  be 
seen  below  the  air  pump.  It  is  a  plain  shunt-wound 
machine  with  an  output  of  10  ampheres  at  12  volts. 
A  peg-type  flexible  coupling  on  the  spindle  connects  it 
to  the  governor  shaft.  Ordinarily  the  dynamo  charges 
a  battery  which  supplies  current  for  lighting  and  ig- 
nition, but  when  the  engine  is  running  up  to  speed 
the  dynamo  can  supply  current  direct.  A  recess  in 
each  combustion  chamber  carries  the  low-tension  ig- 
niter and  the  high-tension  plug.  Alongside  the  cam- 
shaft is  an  ignition  shaft  which  works  the  igniters 
and  also  drives  a  contact-breaker  and  distributor  for 
the  high-tension  ignition.  It  is  driven  by  a  wide  hel- 
ical wheel  on  the  camshaft  through  a  sliding  pinion, 
the  endwise  movement  of  which  advances  or  retards 
both  high  and  low  tension  sparks.  A  coil  is  provided 
for  each  high-tension  plub.  With  this  arrangement 
only  low-tension  current  is  distributed,  the  high-ten- 
sion terminal  of  each  coil  being  connected  direct  to 
its  plug.  Another  feature  making  for  simplicity  and 
reliability  is  the  absence  of  tremblers  in  the  coils. 
Two  busbars  supply  the  high  and  low  tension  gear 
respectively.      They   are   connected   to   the   battery    by 
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cables  which  pass  out  of  the  head  through  watertight 
fittings.  Special  insulation  containing  no  rubber  and 
which  is  unaffected  by  hot  water  or  oil  is  used  for  all 
the  connections. 

Lubrication 
The  automatic  and  effective  lubrication  of  every  mov- 
ing part  is  a  vital  necessity  in  a  lifeboat  motor.  It  is 
impossible  to  open  the  case  on  a  rescue  trip  and  give 
an  extra  dose  of  oil  to  any  part  which  has  run  dry. 
Hence  the  lubrication  system  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  very  careful  study.  A  combination  of  pressure- 
feed  and  splash  lubrication  has  been  adopted.  A  gear 
pump  on  a  cover  to  the  crankcase,  which  will  be  seen 
in  the  photo  illustration,  draws  oil  from  the  bottom 
of  the  crankcase  through  a  strainer  and  foot  valve. 
After  leaving  the  pump  the  oil  is  forced  through  a 
duplex  filter  and  a  cooler  to  a  manifold  which  supplies 
the  main  bearings.  Smaller  pipes  at  the  forward  and 
after  ends  of  this  manifold  are  led  to  the  valve  gear 
and  pump  driving  gear  respectively.  Through  holes  in 
the  crankshaft  the  main  bearings  supply  the  crankpins 
and  the  reverse  gear.  The  cams  are  oiled  by  drips 
from  holes  in  a  pipe  over  them,  which  are  plugged  by 
split  pins,  the  latter  locating  the  drips.  Spring-loaded 
valves  at  the  pump  and  the  extreme  end  of  the  system 
are  set  to  blow  at  30  pounds  and  5  pounds  per  square 
inch  respectively.  Pressure  gauges  and  thermometers 
on  the  control  board  are  also  connected  with  these 
points.  In  the  crankcase  10  gallons  of  oil  are  pre- 
vented from  surging  by  baffle  plates.  The  level  is  in- 
dicated by  a  dial,  also  by  a  blade  indicator  as  a  check. 
The  pistons  and  gudgeon  pins  are  oiled  by  splash  and 
the  minor  parts  by  splash  or  leakage  from  the  pres- 
sure-fed  bearings. 

Water  Circulation 

A  wheel  with  helical  teeth  on  the  crankshaft  be- 
tween the  timing-shaft  bevel  and  the  starting  wheel 
(mentioned  later)  drives  two  vertical  shafts,  one  at 
each  side.  One  of  these  drives  the  oil  pump  through 
skew  gear;  the  other  has  the  water  pump  mounted 
upon  its  upper  end.  Of  the  turbine  type  this  pump 
can  deliver  25  gallons  against  a  head  of  35  feet.  Gen- 
erally the  water  circulates  in  a  closed  circuit  which 
includes  multitubular  coolers  in  wells  open  to  the  sea, 


but  alternative  sea  connections  are  provided.  Before 
the  closed  circuit  system  was  adopted  the  jackets  have 
been  nearly  filled  with  sand  when  a  boat  was  working 
in  shallow  water.  The  pump  therefore  draws  from  the 
coolers  or  the  sea,  delivering  to  the  center  of  the  tank 
jacket  near  the  bottom.  Thence  the  water  rises  through 
holes  to  the  head  and  eventually  reaches  the  jacket 
of  an  exhaust  box  which  covers  the  two  manifolds. 
An  interesting  feature  is  the  grading  of  the  holes  to 
the  head  to  give  an  equal  quantity  of  water  to  all 
parts,  according  to  their  distance  from  the  point  of 
supply.  From  the  exhaust  box  the  water  has  the  choice 
of  two  paths — one  overboard,  the  other  back  to  the 
pump  suction.  Which  path  it  will  follow  is  decided 
by  a  thermostat  which  deflects  part  of  the  water  back 
to  the  pump  suction  between  the  temperatures  of  140 
and  160  degrees  Fahrenheit,  thereby  maintaining  the 
temperature  between  these  limits.  On  the  bottom  end 
of  the  pump  shaft  is  a  bilge-pump  of  the  same  type 
and  capacity  as  the  water  pump,  which  runs  in  a  bilge 
well  at  the  bottom  of  the  engine  case.  The  provision 
of  this  pump  emphasizes  the  care  that  is  taken  to  en- 
sure absolute  reliability:  in  the  first  place,  the  engine 
is  watertight;  secondly,  it  is  in  a  watertight  casing; 
finally,  there  is  the  bilge  pump  to  throw  out  any  water 
which  may  find  an  entry  in  the  remotely  possible  con- 
tingency of  the  casing  being  broken  through. 

Petrol  Supply  and  Governor 

As  already  mentioned,  two  carburetors  are  provided, 
one  to  each  set  of  three  cylinders.  With  this  duplica- 
tion, if  one  carburetor  fails  the  engine  will  still  run 
on  three  cylinders.  The  carburetors  have  shrouded 
jets  to  which  exhaust  gas  is  supplied  instead  of  air, 
while  connections  with  the  exhaust  are  also  brought 
in  above  the  throttles.  Exhaust  gas  has  been  used 
in  this  way  on  all  the  recent  lifeboat  motors.  It  makes 
for  flexibility  and  enables  the  engine  to  "pick  up" 
quickly.  In  addition  to  the  throttles  on  the  carburet- 
ors, a  throttle,  controlled  by  the  governor,  is  fitted  in 
the  bottom  of  each  induction  manifold.  Simplicity  is 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  governor.  Four  one- 
inch  bearing  balls  when  caused  to  fly  out  from  the 
shaft  by  centrifugal  force  press  downwards  the  coned 
pan  in  which  they  rest  against  the   upward  pressure 
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of  two  coiled  springs.  A  sleeve  extending  above  the 
case  moves  a  bellcrank  lever  through  a  double  flange 
and  collar.  Rods  connect  the  vertical  arm  of  the  lever 
to  the  manifold  throttles. 

Reverse   Gear 

Clearly  shown  in  the  sectional  drawing  the  reverse 
gear  is  of  unusually  massive  design.  It  is  of  the  epi- 
cyclic  type  with  a  multiple-plate  clutch  for  the  ahead 
drive.  Much  trouble  has  been  experienced  with  re- 
verse gears  in  lifeboats,  hence  meticulous  care  has 
been  taken  to  guard  against  any  possibility  of  failure. 
Every  part  subject  to  torque  is  splined  to  its  spindle, 
this  feature  including  even  the  control  gear,  every  in- 
ternal nut  is  grooved  and  split-pinned,  while  outside 
screws  have  lock  nuts  or  spring  washers.  An  unusual 
feature  is  a  locomotive-type  shoe  brake  to  hold  the 
pinion  gear  box  for  going  astern.  The  control  shaft 
is  fitted  with  a  heart-shaped  cam  which  nearly  closes 
the  carburetor  throttles  in  the  neutral  and  opens  them 
out  for  going  ahead  or  astern.  A  ball  thrust  block  is 
fitted  at  the  after  end  of  the  reverse  gear  case,  beyond 
which  is  a  coupling,  splined  to  the  shaft  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  stuffing  box  to  secure  watertightness  at 
this  point. 

How  the  Engine  is  Started 

Although  the  engine  is  often  started  by  hand,  some 
form  of  power  was  deemed  necessary  for  this  purpose 
when  all  parts  are  cold  and  stiff.  Electricity  and  com- 
pressed air  were  rejected  for  good  reasons  and  a  small 
petrol  motor  was  adopted.  This  motor  develops  about 
three  horsepower  at  2000  r.  p.  m.  It  is  air-cooled  and 
drives  a  short  starting  shaft  through  epicyclic  reduc- 
tion gear  and  a  pinion.  A  hand  chain  gear  is  con- 
nected to  the  other  end  of  the  starting  shaft  with  a 
handle  outside  the  engine  case.  Between  the  chain 
wheel  and  the  power  drive  is  a  sliding  pinion  with 
helical  teeth  at  such  an  angle  that  when  the  engine 
starts  it  is  pushed  out  of  engagement.     A  band  brake 


on  the  epicyclic  ear  allows  of  starting  the  small  mo- 
tor with  the  starting  handle,  and  taking  up  the  load 
gradually  when  starting  the  main  engine. 

Simple  Control  Arrangements 

Although  the  foregoing  description  indicates  some 
complication,  the  control  of  the  engine  is  very  simple. 
The  carburetor  throttles  can  be  adjusted  to  maximum 
and  minimum  openings,  independently  of  the  reverse 
gear  control.  Once  the  engine  is  started  therefore 
and  these  adjustments  have  been  made,  the  entire  con- 
trol is  vested  in  a  handwheel  which  operates  the  re- 
verse gear.  The  man  in  charge  may  and  often  does 
have  seas  driving  over  him  continuously,  but  all  he 
has  to  think  of  is  working  his  handwheel  in  response 
to  orders  from  the  coxswain.  All  the  controls,  gauges 
and  instruments  are  mounted  on  the  after  end  of  the 
engine  case.  Every  item  is  watertight  and  will  func- 
tion if  actually  under  water.  A  capstan  on  the  fore 
deck  is  worked  by  a  clutch  in  the  flywheel.  ^  This 
clutch  is  fitted  with  a  pinion  which  meshes  with  an- 
other on  a  horizontal  shaft,  the  forward  end  of  which 
drives  the  capstan  through  worm  gear.  By  means  of 
hand  control  gear  the  clutch  is  forced  into  a  cone  in 
the  flywheel  with  greater  or  less  pressure  according 
to  the  pull  on  the  capstan.  It  will  be  easily  under- 
stood that  the  90  horsepower  of  the  engine  would  eas- 
ily break  any  ropes  being  hauled  or  even  the  capstan 
gear  unless  some  slipping  device  was  provided.  Six 
of  the  new  engines  are  being  built  while  eight  more 
will  be  ordered  shortly.  The  first  has  been  installed 
in  a  45-foot  by  12-foot  6-inch  lifeboat  for  Penlee,  of 
which  an  illustration  is  given.  This  craft  has  been 
tested  at  sea  in  the  worst  weather  and  the  machinery 
has  come  through  the  ordeal  with  flying  colors.  The 
Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution  now  has  38  motor 
lifeboats  on  the  coast,  another  six  are  approaching 
completion,  and  fourteen  are  projected,  work  on  seven 
or  eight  of  which  is  to  be  started  in  the  near  future. 
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Matthew  C.  Brush,  senior  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Interna- 
tional Corporation,  president  and  di- 
rector of  a  score  or  more  well-known 
American  trading  companies  and  for- 
merly in  charge  of  the  Hog  Island 
shipbuilding  yard,  has  been  elected 
the  new  president  of  the  American 
International  Corporation,  one  of  the 
largest  shipping  and  commercial  or- 
ganizations in  the  world. 

In  addition  to  receiving  the  presi- 
dency of  the  A.  I.  C,  Mr.  Brush  was 
also  chosen  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  this  position  placing 
him  virtually  in  supreme  control  of 
the  great  interests. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Brush  is  one  of 
special  note,  and  more  or  less  of  ro- 
mance in  the  realms  of  business. 
Born  in  Minnesota  in  1877,  he  began 
work  as  a  newsboy,  later  becoming 
a  hotel  clerk,  steamer  clerk,  purser, 
then  machinist's  apprentice  and  fore- 
man, and  followed  upward  through 
the  various  steps  in  service  with  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad.  Thence  he 
progressed  to  enter  street  transpor- 
tation lines,  heading  several  big 
Eastern  roads,  finally  becoming  pres- 
ident of  the  Boston  Elevated.  Dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  his  career  he 
studied  at  the  Armour  Institute  and 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1900. 

In  1918  he  left  the  Boston  Ele- 
vated to  serve  as  vice-president  of 
the  American  International  Corpora- 
tion, and  shortly  afterward  was  also 
named  president  of  the  American 
International  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, which  erected  a  plant  and  con- 
structed 122  ships  for  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  at  Hog  Is- 
land, Philadelphia.  On  completion  of 
this  task  Mr.  Brush  was  named  sen- 
ior vice-president  of  the  A.  I.  C.  and 
assumed  charge  of  its  allied  ac- 
tivities. 

In  addition  to  other  duties  he  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  American 
Balsa  Company  of  America,  presi- 
dent of  G.  Amsinck  &  Company,  and 
head  of  the  boards  of  the  American 
Balsa  Company,  Carter  Macy  &  Com- 
pany, Rosin  &  Turpentine  Export 
Company  and  director  of  other  sub- 
sidiaries of  the  general  corporation. 


Ernest  H.  Peabody,  president  of 
the  Peabody  Engineering  Corpora- 
tion, New  York,  was  in  San  Fran- 
cisco a  few  days  ago,  arranging  for 
western  distribution  of  his  marine 
and  stationary  oil  -  burning  equip- 
ment. Hunt-Mirk  &  Company  were 
appointed  temporary  Pacific  Coast 
representatives.  While  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Mr.  Peabody  addressed  the  lo- 
cal section  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  on  the  top- 
is of  fuel  oil  burners. 


IViatthew    C.     Brush,    president    American 
International    Corporation 


S.  Burke  Smith,  San  Francisco  rep- 
resentative of  the  Nelseco  diesels, 
has  just  received  word  from  the 
home  office  that  Nelseco  180's,  360's 
and  480's  are  being  made  directly 
reversible,  thus  eliminating  clutches 
and  reverse  gear.  From  early  to 
late,  busy  as  the  proverbial  bird- 
dog,  Mr.  Smith  says  he  wishes  he 
could  test  submarines  at  540  Rialto 
building  and  talk  diesels  during  the 
S-boat  trials  on  the  bay. 


A,  E.  Jackson,  Pacific  Coast  super- 
intendent of  the  Independent  Wire- 
less Company,  with  headquarters  in 
San  Francisco,  announces  that  his 
organization  has  completed  contracts 
for  maintenance,  operating,  and  re- 
pair service  of  radio  facilities  for 
the  tankers  Lebec  and  Mojave  of 
the  General  Petroleum  fleet,  and  the 
steamer  Warszawa  of  the  Robert 
Dollar  Company. 


Thomas  A.  Graham,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  is  now  in 
the  Orient  on  a  four  months'  tour  of 
inspection.  Mr.  Graham  is  to  visit 
all  of  the  company's  Oriental  offices 
in  connection  with  the  trans-Pacific 
service  from  San  Francisco  to  Yoko- 
hama, Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong 
and  Manila,  via  Honolulu. 


Thomas  James,  operating  manager 
of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany, has  returned  to  the  home  office 
in  San  Francisco  after  a  three  weeks' 
trip  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  ports.  Mr. 
James  reports  that  interest  in  the 
Pacific  Mail's  coast-to-coast  passen- 
ger and  freight  service  via  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  is  increasing  with  every 
sailing.  Indications  are  that  the 
route  will  attract  more  passengers 
this  year  than  ever  before.  Perfec- 
tion of  service  in  every  department 
is  the  company's  program  and  fre- 
quent testimonials  by  prominent  pas- 
sengers bespeak  appreciation. 

William  G.  Fitch,  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  headquarters  of  the 
United  States  Lines,  announces  the 
opening  of  attractive  offices  at  258 
Montgomery  street,  corner  of  Pine. 
Mr.  Fitch  is  preparing  a  series  of 
artistic  scenes  for  display  in  motion 
picture  theaters  showing  interior  and 
exterior  views  of  the  steamer  George 
Washington  and  535-type  liners  op- 
erating between  New  York  and  Eu- 
rope. In  discussing  the  service  of 
the  United  States  Lines  Mr.  Fitch 
said:  "Our  expectations  as  to  the 
popularity  of  the  steamship  America 
as  a  cabin  steamer  are  being  more 
than  fulfilled.  Our  waiting  list  is 
daily  growing  and,  by  the  time  the 
berthing  sheets  are  ready,  indica- 
tions are  she  will  be  heavily  booked. 
The  first  sailing  of  the  America  as 
a  cabin  steamer  will  be  June  2." 

Robert  Innes,  marine  superintend- 
ent of  Butterfield  &  Swire,  operators 
of  more  than  150  vessels,  sailed  for 
Hongkong  on  the  Korea  Maru  Feb- 
ruary 7,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Innes. 
They  are  returning  to  the  Orient 
after  a  visit  to  England. 
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Berry   E.    Dunn 

Berry  E.  Dunn,  of  Berry  E.  Dunn 
&  Company,  Balfour  building,  San 
Francisco,  also  representative  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Corporation,  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Lumber  Products  Corporation,  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco  recently 
after  a  business  tour  in  the  East. 
While  in  New  York  Mr.  Dunn  com- 
pleted arrangements  for  his  firm  to 
act  as  Western  representative  of  the 
Brunswick-Kroeschell  Company,  man- 
ufacturers of  marine  and  stationary 
refrigerating  machinery. 

Berry  E.  Dunn  &  Company  are  Pa- 
cific Coast  representatives  of  the 
Cumberland  Electrolytic  System  for 
prevention  of  corrosion  and  scale  in 
boilers  and  condensers.  Mr.  Dunn 
reports  that  negotiations  are  under 
way  to  provide  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  Cumberland  system  in  the 
United  States,  this  English  process 
already  being  successfully  establish- 
ed in  the  leading  American  shipping 
centers. 


T.  R.  Neilson  is  now  in  charge  of 
the  Puget  Sound  offices  of  the  Nel- 
son Steamship  Company.  W.  C.  Daw- 
son &  Company,  pioneer  shipping 
firm,  was  formerly  agent  for  the 
Charles  Nelson  interests. 


Thomas  Stevenson,  vice-president 
of  E.  L.  Eyre  &  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  prominent  Pacific  Coast 
grain  broker,  is  en  route  to  Europe 
for  a  three  months'  business  trip. 
Mr.  Stevenson  was  tendered  a  ban- 
quet at  the  Merchants'  Exchange 
Club  before  his  departure. 


Allen  M.  Culver,  Los  Angeles  man- 
ager for  J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros. 
Company,  agents  for  the  Garland 
Steamship  Company  in  California, 
announces  that  J.  F.  Betts  has  joined 
the  staff"  and  will  engage  in  solici- 
tation of  freight  for  the  Garland 
liners. 


Fred  L.  Nason,  general  agent  for 
the  passenger  department  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  in  the  Northern  Cali- 
fornia district,  announces  that  the 
visit  of  the  palatial  Empress  of 
France  to  San  Francisco  recently, 
on  her  around-the-world  tour  with 
800  tourists,  is  the  forerunner  of  an- 
nual Canadian  Pacific  globe-circling 
cruises.  It  is  reported  that  the  1924 
cruise  will  be  made  by  the  giantess 
Empress  of  Canada,  one  of  the  most 
superb  liners  afloat.  Two  special 
cruises  to  the  West  Indies,  an  excur- 
sion from  Vancouver  to  New  York 
via  the  Panama  Canal,  and  a  Medi- 
terranean voyage,  are  also  in  the 
Canadian  Pacific's  program  for  the 
coming  year. 

Departing  from  New  York  on  Jan- 
uary 22  the  Empress  of  France  be- 
gan her  1923  around-the-world  trip. 
Arriving  at  San   Francisco   on   Feb- 


Fred   L.    Nason 

ruary  8  the  tourists  enjoyed  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  port,  and  on  February 
10  sailed  for  Hawaii  en  route  to  the 
Orient.  One  of  the  events  of  the 
liner's  stay  at  San  Francisco  was 
a  luncheon  aboard  ship  arranged  by 
Mr.  Nason  for  the  press,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  Staff  Captain  D.  J. 
Carr-Jones  and  Purser  P.  C.  Owen- 
Stanton.  Commander  E.  Griffiths,  R. 
N.  R.,  is  the  master  of  the  Empress 
of  France,  which  for  the  present  tour 
is  chartered  from  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific by  Frank  C.  Clark. 


W.  P.  Roth,  general  manager  of 
the  Matson  Navigation  Company,  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco  a  few  days 
ago  after  a  tour  of  the  East.  While 
in  New  York  Mr.  Roth  inspected 
the  company's  latest  purchase,  the 
freighter  Canibas,  which  will  shortly 
arrive  in  San  Francisco  to  be  pre- 
pared for  service  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 


Struthers  &  Barry  of  San  Fran- 
cisco announce  their  appointment  as 
agents  at  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  for  the  fleet  of  refrigerator 
vessels  operated  by  the  Elder  &  Mitt- 
nacht  Corporation,  recently  organ- 
ized, the  first  steamer  of  which,  the 
Neponset,  was  handled  by  the  Ad- 
miral Line. 

The  fleet  of  refrigerator  ships  will 
be  the  Neponset,  Wheaton,  Deerfield 
and  West  Constance.  The  Neponset 
and  Wheaton  are  owned  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  Shipping  Board.  Sailings 
will  be  at  regular  intervals  between 
Puget  Sound,  Columbia  River  and 
California  ports,  through  the  canal 
to  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore. 


F.  Mangelsdorf  is  now  manager 
of  the  San  Francisco  offices  of  the 
Ship  Owners  Radio  Service,  Inc., 
with  headquarters  at  591  Mission 
street.  Mr.  Mangelsdorf  recently  re- 
ceived through  the  chief  operator  of 
Sorsino  a  copy  of  a  communication 
from  the  Radio  Division  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board  extolling  the  service  dis- 
played at  the  time  of  the  steamer 
City  of  Honolulu  disaster.  The  mes- 
sage was  as  follows : 

"We  have  received  very  satisfac- 
tory reports  in  regard  to  the  radio 
service  aboard  the  steamship  West 
Faralon  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
aster to  the  steamship  City  of  Hon- 
olulu. Our  radio  supervisor  at  San 
Francisco  advises  that  when  com- 
munication was  once  established 
with  the  steamship  West  Faralon  all 
messages  were  handled  'as  expedi- 
tiously and  perfectly  as  if  a  wire 
had  connected  the  West  Faralon  with 
San  Francisco.' 

"Kindly  convey  to  the  operator  our 
appreciation  for  his  service  while  on 
the  West  Faralon." 
(Continued  on  page  32,  adv.  secllion) 


F.    Mangelsdorf 


THE  PORT  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

A  History  of  the  Development  of  Commerce  and  an  Analysis  of  the  Growth  of 
Port  Facilities  on  San  Francisco's  Waterfront 

By  J.  H.  McCALLUM, 
President  of  the  California  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners 


THE  first  vessel  to  enter  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco  was  the 
Spanish  ship  San  Carlos  in  Au- 
gust, 1775.  This  bay,  famed  by 
navigators  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  as  one  of  the  three  greatest 
harbors  in  the  world,  had  remained 
undiscovered  for  two  long  centuries 
while  the  stout  adventurers  of  Spain 
and  England  sailed  up  and  down  the 
coast  in  quest  of  some  such  anchor- 
age, yet  today  no  portals  that  beckon 
mariners  from  the  sea  are  better 
known  than  those  of  the  world-famed 
Golden  Gate. 

The  first  landing  place  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  was  at  a  promontory 
known  as  Clarke's  Point,  where  a 
small  rocky  peninsula  jutted  out  from 
the  shore  along  the  line  of  what  is 
now  Broadway,  and  extended  from 
about  the  center  section  of  Broad- 
way and  Battery  street,  a  distance 
of  nearly  a  block  toward  what  is 
known  as  Front  street,  and  from 
Clarke's  Point  the  shore  took  a  curve 
inward,  west  and  southward,  in  a 
semi-circle  that  swept  back  as  far 
as  Montgomery  street  at  Jackson  and 
Washington  streets,  and  so  around  by 
Market  at  First  and  Battery  streets 
to  Rincon  Point  at  about  Folsom  and 
Spear  streets,  known  as  Yerba  Bu- 
ena  Cove.  But  Yerba  Buena  Cove 
is  no  more.  It  has  long  since  been 
filled  in  and  is  part  of  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  and  constitutes  much 
of  San  Francisco's  business  district. 
Nor  can  Clarke's  Point  be  located. 

It  was  at  Clarke's  Point  that  the 
early  traders  pulled  up  their  boats 
when  they  came  trafficking  for  the 
hides  and  tallow  of  the  missions  of 
California,  Dolores  in  San  Francisco, 
San  Jose,  Santa  Clara,  San  Rafael 
and  Solano,  the  missions  thus  mak- 
ing their  impress  on  San  Francisco 
as  in  other  parts  of  California. 

Becomes  Port  of  Entry 

At  that  time  San  Francisco  was 
not  a  port  of  entry,  all  vessels  being 
obliged  to  go  to  Monterey  for  official 
pratique,  and  it  was  not  until  1835 
that  San  Francisco  became  a  port  of 
entry  and  a  Captain  Richardson  was 
appointed  harbor  master  by  Governor 
Vallejo,  the  Mexican  governor  of  Cal- 
ifornia. His  principal  duties  were 
in  connection  with  the  mission  craft, 
so  there  was  no  harbor  development 
except  the  rocks  at  Clarke's  Point. 

In  1847,  after  General  Kearny  had 
taken   possession   of   California,   and 
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A  few  outstanding  facts  con- 
cerning the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco which  ought  to  be  em- 
phasized: 

That  the  port  has  never  re- 
ceived a  dollar  from  the  Fed- 
eral government  in  its  develop- 
ment; that  the  harbor  has  been 
developed  and  maintained  out 
of  current  revenue,  and  with- 
out receiving  any  assistance  in 
the  way  of  taxes  from  either 
the  State  of  California  or  the 
city  of  San  Francisco; 

That  the  port  is  owned  in  its 
entirety  by  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, and  that  all  the  facilities 
are  co-ordinated  and  controlled 
under  a  single  management — 
both  piers  and  Belt  Railroad; 

That  it  has  a  marginal  street 
200  feet  in  width,  paralleling 
the  harbor,  which  is  also  owned 
by  the  State,  and  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  port; 

That  the  assets  of  the  port 
today  are  valued  at  $50,000,000; 

That  the  bonded  indebtedness 
is  only  $13,000,000; 

That  notwithstanding  the  gen- 
eral depreciation  in  commerce 
throughout  the  world  during  the 
last  two  years,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  its  charges  are 
considered  very  low,  it  is  able 
to  show  a  net  profit  of  current 
revenue  of  more  than  a  million 
and  a  quarter  dollars. 


in  1851,  after  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia to  the  Union,  occurred  gov- 
ernmental acts  which  seriously  af- 
fected the  destinies  of  the  port  of 
San  Francisco  as  well  as  the  city 
itself.  In  1847  General  Kearny  as 
governor  of  California  renounced  in 
favor  of  the  municipality  of  San 
Francisco  the  governmental  rights 
in  certain  properties  below  high  wa- 
ter mark  between  what  was  then 
known  as  Fort  Montgomery  at  the 
foot  of  Telegraph  Hill  near  Broad- 
way and  Rincon  Point.  Then  occur- 
red the  sale  of  the  first  water  lots. 
In  1851  the  legislature  of  California 
passed  the  so-called  Second  Water 
Lot  Bill,  confirming  the  action  of 
General  Kearny  and  granting  to  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  additional  prop- 
erties between  the  points  named  and 
the  right  to  construct  wharves  at 
the  end  of  streets  not  exceeding  200 
yards  beyond  the  outside  line  of  the 
beach  and  water  lots  as  defined,  and 
the  city  was  authorized  to  prescribe 
the  rates  of  wharfage  that  should 
be  collected  and  to  appoint  a  har- 
bor master.. 

The  intention  of  the  acts  was  to 
provide  funds  for  the  infant  city  of 
San  Francisco,  and  the  lands  thus 
granted  were  sold  into  private  own- 
ership and  the  funds  deposited  in 
the  city  treasury.  Thus  what  had 
formerly  been  Yerba  Buena  Cove  was 
in  the  course  of  time  filled  in  and  the 
city  extended  out  into  the  bay. 

By  these  acts  it  was  also  deter- 
mined what  was  land  and  what  was 
water  and  a  waterfront  line  thereby 
established. 

In  1847  there  had  been  appointed 
commissioners  of  funded  debt  who 
had  sold  many  of  these  water  lots 
and  applied  the  monies  for  the  ben- 
efit of  San  Francisco.  These  com- 
missioners nad  also  granted  permits 
for  the  building  of  wharves,  etc. 
After  1851  franchises  and  permits 
for  the  building  of  wharves,  etc., 
were  granted  by  the  city. 

Gold  Rush 

Not  until  the  event  of  the  Cali- 
fornia gold  rush  in  1849  was  there 
much  activity  in  the  port,  but  in  that 
year  a  new  era  was  opened  for  Cali- 
fornia which  portended,  among  other 
things,  that  San  Francisco  was  des- 
tined to  become  one  of  the  great 
entrepots  of  California,  the  Queen 
of  the  Pacific.  As  immigrants  came 
crowding   in   from   all   ports   of   the 
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world  landing  places  were  hastily  built  to  accommo- 
date the  ships.  The  first  wharf  in  San  Francisco  was 
constructed  out  of  lumber  coming  from  New  York  in 
the  year  1848  in  the  sailing  vessel  Belfast.  Whatever 
came  into  California,  whatever  California  exported, 
had  to  be  carried  over  the  seas.  San  Francisco  was 
the  one  harbor  that  could  be  expected  to  keep  pace  with 
the  unforeseen  tremendous  development  of  the  new  El 
Dorado.  As  ships  dropped  anchor  many  of  the  sailors 
and  oflScers  deserted  the  ships  for  the  gold  fields. 

Great  activity   prevailed   in  the   port  for  a   number 
of  years  thereafter;    and  when  the  excitement  of  the 
gold  fields  had  somewhat  subsided  it  immediately  re^ 
fleeted  upon  the  activities  of  the  port. 
A  Scow  Bank 

The  first  bank  in  the  city  was  organized  in  1851  by 
men  who  pushed  a  scow  ashore  at  what  is  now  the 
corner  of  California  and  Battery  streets  and  estab- 
lished on  the  deck  of  that  scow  a  regular  exchange, 
deposit  and  forwarding  business. 

In  1850  California  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  Arti- 
cle X  of  the  Constitution  stating  "the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  is  hereby  declared  to  exist  in  the  state 
to  all  frontages  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the  state." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia retained  its  rights  of  eminent  demain,  it  neverthe- 
less had  by  its  early  acts  in  making  grants  of  terri- 
tory, etc.,  changed  the  contour  of  the  San  Francisco 
waterfront,  and  during  the  period  from  1850  to  1863 
exercised  no  direct  control  over  the  harbor  other  than 
as  stated.  During  this  period  from  1850  to  1863  many 
wharves  of  various  kinds  were  built  by  private  enter- 
prises on  franchises  granted  by  the  commissioners  of 
funded  debt  and  by  the  city  of  San  Francisco  and  by 
no  franchise  whatsoever.  All  these  wharves  were  of 
a  more  or  less  temporary  character,  and  it  was  the 
necessity  for  the  building  of  a  seawall,  which  it  was 
impossible  for  the  city  of  San  Francisco  or  private 
interests  to  finance,  that  led  to  the  creation  of  the  first 
board  of  state  harbor  commissioners  in  1863  and  the 
placing  of  all  the  waterfront  properties  under  their 
control  Vv'ith  the  right  to  administer  all  affairs  of  the 

P°^^-  First  State  Control 

The  act  which  provided  for  the  appointment  and 
election  of  the  first  board  of  harbor  commissioners 
also  provided  a  state  dock  and  wharf  fund  into  which 
the  commission  paid  all  receipts  from  the  current 
funds  and  from  which  all  expenditures  were  drawn; 
and  also  formed  a  state  harbor  protection  fund  which 
was  to  accumulate  funds  for  the  construction  of  a  sea- 
wall. Thus  the  harbor  commission  was  created  as  a 
separate  institution  having  no  connection  with  the  city 
government  and  only  indirectly  controlled  by  the  state. 
During  the  early  years  of  the  harbor  commission's 
administration  of  the  harbor  the  laws  provided  that 
wharves  were  to  be  leased.  Gradually  it  was  discov- 
ered that  this  was  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
port  and  that  the  best  interests  could  be  served  by 
the  board  itself  building  all  piers,  collecting  all  rev- 
enue from  the  piers,  and  no  leases  of  wharves  are  now 
granted  or  permitted  by  law. 

Much  more  could  be  said  which  would  be  of  benefit 
to  young  ports  as  indicating  the  experience  which  the 
port  of  San  Francisco  passed  through  before  it  reach- 
ed its  present  stage  of  perfection. 

Tide  Land  Commission 

The  next  legislative  act  of  importance  which  afi'ect- 
ed  the  harbor  was  passed  April  30,  1868,  and  was 
called  the  "Tide  Land  Commis.sioners'  Act",  authoriz- 
ing the  board  of  tide  land  commissioners  to  be  estab- 
lished and  empowering  said  board  to  establish  the  wa- 


terline  front  of  San  Francisco  south  of  Second  street 
and  to  take  possession  of  all  salt  marsh  and  tide  lands 
and  lands  lying  under  water  to  a  point  not  beyond  24 
feet  water  at  the  lowest  stage  of  the  tide,  and  to  pre- 
pare two  maps  of  the  same.  This  resulted  in  the  so- 
called  tide  land  commissioners'  map.  The  commission- 
ers established  the  waterfront  line  down  to  San  Mateo 
county,  which  included  practically  all  of  San  Fran- 
cisco county,  a  distance  of  approximately  8V2  miles. 

By  the  Act  of  1868  and  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sioners resulting  therefrom,  the  railroads,  then  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  Western  Pacific,  were  taken 
care  of  by  a  right-of-way  and  the  grant  of  certain 
lands   for   railroad   yards. 

The  Sea  Wall   Act 

Again  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  1875  the 
board  of  harbor  commissioners  were  authorized  to 
make  a  survey  and  locate  a  new  line  of  harbor  em- 
bankment or  seawall.  Out  of  this  act  came  the  wa- 
terfront line  as  it  now  exists,  from  San  Mateo  coun- 
ty to  the  easterly  line  of  Taylor  street  .  This  line 
remains  practically  as  fixed  in  the  prior  act  of  1868. 

In  1867  the  seawall  was  being  built,  and  while 
changes  have  been  made  since  that  time  there  has 
been  built  from  time  to  time  a  permanent  rock  and 
concrete  seawall,  which  extends  today  from  Fisher- 
men's lagoon  at  the  north  end  of  the  harbor  to  the 
channel  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbor,  a  distance 
of  18,000  lineal  feet. 

Pier   Head   Line 

From  the  seawall  piers  have  been  erected  extend- 
ing into  the  bay  a  distance  not  beyond  800  feet 
where  the  Federal  government  established  a  pier- 
head line.  These  piers  were  built  as  necessity  de- 
manded and  as  funds  were  available,  all  of  the  piers 
being  of  wooden  construction.  However,  the  com- 
merce of  the  port  had  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  revenues  of  the  port  could  not  furnish 
facilities    fast   enough   to    cope    with    the    demands. 

Two  small  bond  issues  were  provided,  but  up  un- 
til 1910  all  of  the  construction  with  the  exception  of 
the  seawall  was  more  or  less  of  a  temporary  nature. 

In  1910,  when  a  bond  issue  of  $9,000,000  was  made 
available,  a  complete  survey  of  the  needs  of  the  har- 
bor was  made  by  competent  harbor  engineers  selected 
by  the  harbor  commission,  and  the  work  of  recon-  1 
structing  the  harbor  facilities  began  along  sane,  prac- 
tical and  up-to-date  methods.  As  a  result  the  port 
of  San  Francisco  has  today  forty  up-to-date  modern 
piers,  many  of  which  are  of  permanent  concrete  con- 
struction and  of  various  sizes,  ranging  from  100  feet 
to  200  feet  in  width  and  from  600  feet  to  1120  feet  in 
length.  The  piers  that  are  longer  than  800  feet  run 
on  an  agle  from  the  bulkhead  to  the  pierhead  line  so 
as  to  give  the  greater  length.  The  total  area  of  cargo 
space  on  the  piers  exceeds  5,000,000  square  feet  and 
the  berthing  space  over  fifteen  miles,  all  piers  having 
belt  line  connection. 

The  tidal  range  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  is  from 
6  to  8  feet,  and  the  water  slip  space  between  the  piers 
is  of  sufficient  width  so  that  vessels  have  no  difficulty 
in  docking  under  their  own  steam  without  assistance 
at  any  stage  of  the  tide. 

The  piers  are  equipped  with  devices  so  that  vessels 
can  discharge  and  load  their  cargo  at  night  as  well 
as  by  day.  The  board  regards  the  efficiency  of  the  pier 
as  of  paramount  importance,  and  aims  to  give  the  best 
service  possible  to  all  patrons  of  the  port. 

Embarcadero 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  harbor  authorities 
in   the  early   days   and   those   in   sympathy   with  their 
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policies  rendered  a  greater  service  to  the  port  of  San 
Francisco  than  was  generally  understood.  When  the 
seawall  line  was  permanently  established  there  was 
provided  between  the  seawall  and  the  property  line  a 
strip  200  feet  wide  which  was  to  be  used  as  a  mar- 
ginal street  belting  the  entire  harbor.  This  street  is 
now  used  as  a  great  thoroughfare  of  the  city  over 
which  passes  thousands  upon  thousands  of  tons  of 
merchandise  to  and  from  all  piers. 

Also  on  this  street,  called  the  Embarcadero,  is 
operated  the  belt  railroad — one  of  the  important  fea- 
tures of  the  port  and  one  that  distinguishes  it  from 
practically  every  great  port  on  the  western  side  of  the 
hemisphere,  is  that  the  belt  railroad  serves  practic- 
ally every  pier  and  connects  the  ship  with  practically 
every  railroad  system  of  America.  By  means  of  this 
facility  goods  may  be  unloaded  from  the  ship's  side 
in  San  Francisco,  trucked  into  waiting  freight  cars 
and  switched  with  minimum  expense.  The  belt  rail- 
road encircles  the  waterfront  and  connects  wharves 
not  only  with  the  continental  lines  but  also  with  all 
industries  located  on  its  system,  numbering  106. 
Belt  Railroad 

The  idea  of  such  a  railroad  was  first  officially  moot- 
ed by  the  harbor  commissioners  in  1873,  but  it  was 
not  until  1889  that  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  its 
construction,  and  the  following  year  the  first  section 
was  constructed. 

The  total  mileage  of  the  belt  line  today  exceeds  54 
miles;  it  has  eight  engines  which  are  operated  day  and 
night,  every  day  in  the  year  with  the  exception  of  Sun- 
days and  holidays,  and  then  when  commerce  demands. 

In  1914  the  board  of  state  harbor  commissioners 
built  a  tunnel  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  length  under 
Fort  Mason,  a  government  reservation,  at  an  expense 
of  $270,000,  thus  extending  the  belt  railroad  to  the 
government  wharves  at  the  foot  of  Laguna  street  as 
well  as  connecting  the  government  base  at  the  Pre- 
sidio with  all  the  trans-continental  lines  entering  San 
Francisco.  Previous  to  this  freight  cars  were  connect- 
ed with  the  government  base  by  means  of  floats  at  pro- 
hibitive expense.  The  extension  of  the  belt  line  to  the 
government  piers  and  Presidio  was  greatly  appreciated 
by  the  government,  especially  during  the  time  of  the 
world  war,  as  the  belt  line  system  was  used  exten- 
sively in  not  only  transporting  supplies  into  the  Pre- 
sidio but  troop  trains  as  well.  The  charge  for  switch- 
ing cars  on  the  belt  either  to  industries  or  piers  is 
$3.50  a  car. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  the  only  port  in  the  United  States,  and  one 
of  two  ports  in  North  America,  where  all  of  the  facil- 
ities of  the  harbors  are  coordinated  and  under  a  sin- 
gle management,  including  piers  and  belt  railroad. 
Harbor  Board  Organization 

The  authority  of  the  board  is  very  general  and  elas- 
tic. It  has  authority  to  make  all  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  activities  of  the  port.  As  far  as 
the  belt  railroad  is  concerned,  its  authority  is  not  ex- 
ceeded by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  nor  the 
State  Railroad  Commission.  The  belt  railroad  is  not 
regulated  by  either  of  these  organizations.  It  makes 
its  own  rules  and  changes  from  time  to  time  as  the 
occasion  demands.  But  as  a  matter  of  policy,  all  rules 
governing  the  operation  of  the  belt  railroad,  including 
charges,  free  time  allowed  on  tracks,  as  well  as  pen- 
alties imposed  for  remaining  on  tracks  beyond  the  free 
period,  are  worked  out  by  the  board  with  the  transcon- 
tinental lines  and  all  local  interests  using  the  system. 

The  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  operation 
of  the  piers  have  been  established  through  conferences 
with  interests  using  the  piers.     Our  system  of  assign- 


ing piers  in  San  Francisco  is  somewhat  unique,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  largely  confined  to  San  Francisco. 
Thirty-eight  of  our  forty  piers  are  assigned  to  various 
steamship  companies,  and  the  assignments  can  be  can- 
celled by  the  board  or  by  the  steamship  company  on 
thirty  days'  notice.  As  explained  earlier,  no  leases 
are  granted  in  San  Francisco.  The  assignment  does 
not  carry  with  it  exclusive  use  of  the  pier  and  carries 
only  the  first  call  or  preferential  right  to  the  pier. 
That  is  to  say,  the  pier  can  be  used  by  anyone  else 
desiring  the  use  of  the  same  in  the  meantime  if  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  operations  of  the  assignee.  The 
board  has  a  rule  that  no  assignment  is  made  to  any 
steamship  company  unless  they  have  permanent  sail- 
ings and  can  demonstrate  that  the  pier  or  space  as- 
signed can  be  used  to  the  minimum  of  ten  tons  per 
100  square  feet  per  month.  The  board  keeps  an  ac- 
curate record  of  the  volume  of  business  done  over  each 
pier  by  each  assignee  on  the  basis  of  100  square  feet. 
The  Matson  Navigation  Company  has  been  assigned 
two  large  piers,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  they  load 
and  discharge  more  tons  per  hour  than  any  other 
steamship  company  in  America,  and  use  the  pier  space 
assigned  to  them  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 
Cargo  on  Piers 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  very  thorough  and  work- 
able system  has  been  in  effect  covering  the  operations 
of  the  port  of  San  Francisco  since  1917,  when  all  our 
rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the  operation  of 
the  port  were  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  through 
conferences  with  all  interests  involved.  This  includes 
not  only  those  who  are  entitled  to  assignment  on  the 
piers,  but  the  length  of  time  that  cargo  is  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  wharf  before  it  is  loaded  into  the  ship, 
also  the  length  of  time  that  merchandise  is  allowed 
on  the  pier  after  it  is  discharged  from  the  vessel  and 
the  penalties  that  are  imposed  for  the  use  of  the  pier 
beyond  the  established  free  time. 

A  proper  differential  between  foreign  cargo  and  local 
cargo  was  made.  Foreign  cargo  (import  and  export 
cargo)  is  allowed  ten  days'  free  time  on  the  pier  either 
for  assembling  or  discharging,  whereas  local  cargo  is 
allowed  five  days'  free  time.  After  the  free  period  the 
penalty  of  25  cents  per  ton  for  the  first  five  days  is 
levied  and  50  cents  per  ton  for  the  next  period  of  five 
days  is  levied,  and  for  periods  beyond  that  it  is  op- 
tional with  the  chief  wharfinger  whether  the  cargo 
shall  be  removed  to  warehouse  or  additional  penalties 
be  placed  against  the  merchandise.  Inasmuch  as  those 
rules  including  penalties  were  agreed  upon  by  those 
most  likely  to  pay  them  and  were  recommended  to  the 
board  in  writing,  the  board  had  no  difficulty  in  en- 
forcing them.  As  an  illustration  of  the  enforcement 
of  the  rules  since  their  adoption,  during  the  first  year 
the  penalties  collected  against  cargo  remaining  on  the 
wharf  beyond  the  free  period  amounted  to  more  than 
$40,000.  The  penalty  on  tardy  cargo  has  not  only  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  revenue,  but  has  the  decided 
advantage  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  piers. 
Car  Handling 

Inasmuch  as  the  belt  railroad  serves  all  the  piers 
in  San  Francisco  it  might  be  of  interest  to  know  what 
system  is  in  effect  in  the  way  of  ordering  cars  from 
transcontinental  lines  to  the  belt  system.  Previous  to 
1917  there  was  no  special  system  by  which  cars  were 
sent  on  to  the  belt.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  they  were  to  remain  on  our  system  until  the 
cars  were  ordered  either  to  the  industry  or  on  to  a 
pier  by  the  operator  of  the  pier,  which  resulted  in  com- 
pelling the  belt  to  store  the  cars  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  was  necessary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many 
cars  remained  on  the  belt  line  for  two  or  three  weeks 
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before  they  were  ordered  to  their  destination — to  pier 
or  industry  to  be  unloaded.  In  1917,  through  a  confer- 
ence between  the  board  of  harbor  commissioners  and 
representatives  of  the  transcontinental  lines,  an  ar- 
rangement was  worked  out  whereby  no  cars,  especially 
those  destined  for  piers,  would  be  sent  on  to  the  belt 
until  ordered  by  the  steamship  company  or  its  wharf 
agent  in  writing,  original  going  to  the  railroad  com- 
pany and  a  duplicate  to  the  belt — one  copy  retained  by 
the  steamship  company.  Three  days'  free  time  was 
allowed  on  the  belt  before  the  car  need  be  ordered  on 
to  the  pier.  If  the  car  remained  on  th  belt  line  tracks 
longer  than  the  three  days'  free  time  allowed,  then  a 
charge  of  $3.00  was  imposed  for  track  rental  and  this 
charge  was  made  retroactive.  Sixty  days'  notice  was 
given  to  all  parties  concerned  before  the  rule  went 
into  effect.  The  first  month,  however,  that  rule  was 
applied  the  board  collected  some  $6000  in  track  rent- 
als. Gradually  these  track  rental  collections  were  re- 
duced materially.  The  advantage  gained  in  ordering 
cars  in  writing  was  the  establishment  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  track  rentals.  That  system  of  ordering 
cars  on  to  the  belt  in  writing  is  still  in  effect  and 
works  well. 

Advisory  Board 

The  experience  of  the  board  in  conferring  with  out- 
side interests  concerning  port  matters,  as  related, 
proving  so  satisfactory,  in  1917  the  board  appointed  a 
permanent  advisory  board  of  twenty  of  the  leading 
business  men  of  San  Francisco,  engaged  in  various 
activities  of  the  port,  such  as  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, steamship  companies,  exporters,  importers,  rail- 
road companies,  warehousemen,  draying  and  stevedor- 
ing concerns,  with  whom  the  board  confers  from  time 
to  time  concerning  the  policies  of  the  port.  Too  much 
cannot  be  said  concerning  the  tremendous  assistance 
this  committee  has  rendered  to  the  board  since  its  in- 
ception. The  committee  has  functioned  steadily  since 
its  organization,  and  has  been  of  great  assistance  to 
the  board  in  solving  many  problems. 

I  would  recommend  a  committee  of  this  kind  to  every 
port  organization,  assuring  you  that  the  theory  is 
sound  and  practical  if  the  port  management  is  free 
from  political  influence. 

Through  the  long  experience  of  the  years,  and  on 
account  of  the  splendid  co-operation  received  from 
local  interests,  the  board  of  harbor  commissioners  has 
developed  one  of  the  most  efficient  port  organizations 
in  the  world.  Without  going  into  much  detail,  this 
organization  is  built  on  the  most  up-to-date  business 
principles.  It  is  regarded  by  those  who  are  familiar 
with  such  organizations  as  having  no  superior  for  effi- 
ciency or  economy. 


Chief  Engineer 

The  board  appoints  a  chief  engineer,  who  has  charge 
of  all  construction  work,  maintenance,  etc.,  along  the 
waterfront,  and  who  has  under  him  a  large  force  all 
the  way  from  laborers  to  the  assistant  engineer  of  the 
harbor;  a  chief  wharfinger,  who  assigns  all  vessels 
to  their  berths,  administers  the  rules  of  the  harbor, 
and  supervises  the  work  of  the  various  wharfingers  sta- 
tioned at  the  various  piers;  a  superintendent  of  the 
belt  railroad,  who  has  charge  of  the  operations  of  the 
belt  railroad  and  has  under  him  a  considerable  organ- 
ization from  section  hands  to  engineers;  a  secretary,, 
who  has  charge  of  all  records,  as  well  as  the  account- 
ing department  and  the  collection  of  revenue.  All  other 
employes  are  civil  service,  employed  under  state  au- 
thority. In  reality  the  work  divides  itself  thus:  the 
executive  department,  the  commissioners  and  secretary, 
the  revenue  departments,  consisting  of  the  wharfing- 
ers' department  and  the  belt  railroad,  and  the  construc- 
tion and  the  maintenance  and  repair  departments — an 
organization  of  some  500  employes,  all  working  har- 
moniously and  efficiently. 

Revenue 

Inasmuch  as  the  port  must  be  self-sustaining,  it  is 
quite  an  important  factor  to  receive  sufficient  revenue 
to  develop  and  maintain  the  port.  Such  revenues  are 
obtained  by  assessing  charges  against  commerce.  How- 
ever, inasmuch  as  the  State  of  California  retained  con- 
trol of  its  waterfront  from  the  beginning,  it  acquired 
without  cost  certain  lands  which  have  been  producing 
revenue  for  many  years.  From  Fishermen's  lagoon  to 
the  Channel  at  the  foot  of  Second  street  there  are 
twenty-eight  seawall  lots  of  various  sizes  containing 
about  1,025,000  square  feet  with  a  valuation  of  $5,000,- 
000,  all  of  which  are  revenue  producing.  In  addition 
to  the  revenue  from  seawall  lots,  there  is  a  charge 
collected  from  merchandise,  dockage  against  the  ship 
engaged  in  local  commerce,  rentals  from  pier  assign- 
ments, switching  on  the  belt  railroad,  rentals  from  the 
Ferry  building,  etc.,  which  total  about  $2,500,000  per 
annum.  From  this  revenue  and  with  the  assistance  of 
$13,000,000  of  bonds  the  harbor  has  been  developed  to 
its  present  state  of  efficiency. 

A  word  might  here  be  said  concerning  our  account- 
ing system.  All  accounts  are  kept  so  as  to  be  able  to 
give  the  best  information  in  the  quickest  manner  pos- 
sible. Revenues  being  separated  into  classes — dock- 
age, tolls,  demurrage,  rents  and  switching  being  the 
principal  sources  of  revenue.  Dockage,  tolls,  demur- 
rage, etc.,  being  derived  from  piers  and  wharves,  daily 
reports  of  operations  on  the  various  piers  and  wharves 
are  made  by  wharfingers  to  the  accounting  department, 
these  are  accumulated  by  columnar  process  showing 
at  any  time  the  earnings  of  any  pier  and  at  the  same 
time  making  it  possible  to  determine  the  tonnage  han- 
dled. 


How  it  looks  through  the   periscope 
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UBMARINE    maneuvers 
recently  started  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  mark  the 
beginning  of  trials  for 
the  last  group  of  "S"  boats, 
the    contract    for    which    is 
held    by    the    Electric    Boat 
Company  of  Groton,  Cennec- 
ticut.      The    construction    of 
the  hulls  and  installation  of 
machinery  are  being  carried 
forward  by  the  Union  Plant 
of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing   Corporation    at   the    Po- 
trero  works. 

Six  boats  remain  to  be  com- 
pleted and  subjected  to  trials,  following  which  they 
will  be  commissioned  and  become  units  in  the  regular 
naval  forces,  probably  for  assignment  in  Asiatic  waters. 
Incorporated  in  the  design  of  these  "S"-type  craft 
are  all  of  the  lessons  learned  by  the  American  and 
allied  admiralties  from  the  extensive  sub-sea  opera- 
tions of  the  great  war.  German  "U"  boats  also  con- 
tributed the  best  of  their  ideas,  which  were  obtained 
during  the  course  of  the  war  and  after  surrender. 
Therefore,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  submarines  now 
undergoing  final  tests  at  San  Francisco  represent  the 
latest  and  most  scientific  development  along  the  lines 


S.  Burke  S:"iii:-i 
Trial  EriL-ineer 


of  submarines.  The  craft  are  of  the  Holland  type,  and 
the  patents  are  owned  by  the  Electric  Boat  Company, 
which  has  contributed  greatly  in  the  development  of 
this  type  of  naval  power. 

Starting  with  the  old  Holland,  about  120  tons  dis- 
placement, the  size  of  these  boats  has  speedily  grown 
until  the  three  largest  boats  which  this  company  has 
furnished  the  government  have  reached  the  size  of 
1440  tons,  with  a  speed  of  over  twenty  knots,  and  a 
crew  of  forty  men.  These  boats  are  designed  to  oper- 
ate with  a  fleet  and  go  on  any  cruise  which  the  com- 
mander-in-chief may  deem  necessary. 

Foreign  admiralties  have  recognized  the  worth  of 
this  boat,  and  large  numbers  may  be  found  in  com- 
mission in  the  Norwegian,  English,  Italian,  Chilean, 
Spanish  and  Old  Russian  navies.  J.  J.  Tynan  of  San 
Francisco  had  charge  of  the  construction  of  ten  of 
them  on  a  war  order,  secured  by  Charles  M.  Schwab, 
which  were  completed  at  Montreal  in  1914  and  1915. 

These  "S"  boats  undergoing  tests  at  San  Francisco 
have  approximately  900  tons  displacement  and  a  speed 
of  about  15  knots  on  the  surface  and  11  knots  sub- 
merged. They  carry  a  gun  mounted  forward  which 
looks  to  be  about  five  or  six  inch  caliber,  and  are  also 
equipped  with  a  most  modern  radio  as  well  as  sound 
detecting  apparatus.  During  the  war  it  was  found 
that  the  submarine  was  the  best  hunter  for  the  sub- 
marine, due  to  the  fact  that  surface  ships  were  always 
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The  first  practical  submarine — the   Holland — 120   tons 


exposed  to  sudden  attacks  by  the  enemy,  whereas  the 
submarine  when  employed  as  a  hunter  was  just  as  im- 
mune as  was  the  quarry. 

The  diesel  engines  in  these  boats  are  built,  of  course, 
to  government  specifications  and  are  of  the  special  de- 
sign which  the  requirements  of  their  service  have  de- 
manded. The  requirements  are  for  an  engine  of  max- 
imum horsepower  to  be  installed  in  space  of  limited 
dimensions,  and  in  a  vessel  where  weight  is  of  the 
greatest  consideration.  The  result  has  been  an  engine 
which  is  of  light  weight  and  high  piston  speed,  which 
depends  upon  the  excellence  of  the  material  and  work- 
manship for  its  reliability.  Such  an  engine  differs 
from  the  commercial  engine  manufactured  by  this 
same  company  as  regards  its  weight  per  horsepower 
and  space  required.  An  apt  comparison  would  be  be- 
tween the  light  weight  high  speed  reciprocating  engine 
installed  in  the  now  obsolete  torpedo  boats  and  the 
large,  slow,  heavy  reciprocating  engine  installed  in  the 
average  Norwegian  or  English  tramp. 

The  boats  now  on  trial  are  in  charge  of  the  picked 
personnel  sent  out  from  the  East  by  the  Electric  Boat 
Company.    Some  of  these  men  have  been  with  the  com- 


pany on  similar  work  for  twenty  years  and  more.  The 
trial  engineer  is  S.  Burke  Smith,  a  Naval  Acadenay 
graduate  of  the  class  of  1905,  who,  during  his  subse- 
quent naval  experience,  was  intimately  associated  with 
submarines  on  the  East  Coast.  He  has  been  identified 
with  the  Electric  Boat  Company  interests  for  the  past 
eleven  years.  Mr.  Smith  also  represents  the  New  Lon- 
don Ship  &  Engine  Company  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Electric  Boat  Company  is  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Submarine  Boat  Corporation,  of  which  H.  R.  Carse  is 
president.  L.  Y.  Spear  is  vice-president  and  head  of 
the  Electric  Boat  Company.  The  engines  for  the  boats 
now  maneuvering  at  San  Francisco  are  of  the  Nelseco 
type  built  by  the  New  London  Ship  &  Engine  Company,, 
whose  factory  is  at  Groton,  Connecticut,  this  company 
also  being  a  subsidiary  of  the  Submarine  Boat  Cor- 
poration. 

During  the  war  it  was  necessary  to  quadruple  the 
size  of  the  New  London  factory  in  order  to  take  care 
of  the  orders  for  the  United  States  as  well  as  those  of 
foreign  admiralties. 

Satisfactory  results  have  come  from  the  tests  of  the 
large   submarines,   about  which   there   has   been   some 


Fleet    submarine    "T-1" — 1440    tons.    Holland    type 
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At  work  on   a   Nelseco  diesel  for   a  submarine 


discussion,  according  to  a  statement  from  Rear  Admiral 
J.  K.  Robinson,  U.  S.  N.,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Engi- 
neering.    He  said  in  the  Boston  Transcript  recently: 

"During  the  war  the  department  found  it  desirable 
to  authorize  a  large  program  of  submarines  with  a 
view  of  as  rapid  delivery  as  could  be  obtained,  as  in- 
formation at  hand  indicated  that  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive   anti-submarine    craft    was    the    submarine    itself. 


Launching    an    Electric    Boat    Company's   submarine   in    Russia 


The  contract  for  thirty-one  of  these  boats  was  award- 
ed to  the  Electric  Boat  Company,  and,  with  a  view  of 
expediting  the  design  and  construction,  the  department 
approved  engines  proposed  by  the  above  company  and 
manufactured  by  the  New  London  Ship  &  Engine  Com- 
pany, that  were  very  similar  to  a  type  which  at  that 
time  was  being  completed  and  which  had  performed 
on  shop  tests  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  engines 
were  practically  the  same  except  that  they  were  of 
larger  size,  giving  more  horsepower  as  necessary  for 
the  increased  size  of  boat. 

"In  adapting  the  old  design  to  greater  horsepower 
certain  destructive  vibration  effects  were  encountered 
which,  at  this  time,  were  not  understood  by  engineers 
of  this  country,  and  which  were  encountered  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  time  by  other  countries.  The  de- 
structive effects  were  first  actually  discovered  in  the 
form  of  breaking  of  crankshafts  and  excessive  vibra- 
tion during  shop  tests  and  tests  of  the  first  installation 
in  submarine  S-1,  the  first  vessel  of  this  class.  Since 
that  date  the  department,  in  conjunction  with  the  con- 
tractor, has  worked  out  certain  changes  of  design, 
principally  increased  size  of  crankshaft,  and  has  sub- 
mitted the  new  design  to  a  thorough  test  under  service 
conditions  at  sea  and  in  port.  These  tests  have  con- 
vinced the  department  and  the  operating  personnel 
afloat  that  the  engines  will  give  thoroughly  reliable 
performance  at  the  horsepowers  for  which  they  were 
designed  and  will  meet,  as  regards  reliability,  the  ex- 
acting requirements  of  the  service. 

"During  the  period  of  these  demonstrated  tests  in 
service  certain  other  troubles  were  encountered,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  main  engine  clutches  and 
main  motors,  which  difficulties  have  also  been  correct- 
ed to  the  satisfaction  of  the  department  and  the  oper- 
ating personnel  afloat.  The  tests  were  conducted  on 
the  U.  S.  S.  S-1,  and  consisted  of  ten  runs  at  sea  of  52 
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View  of  one  compartment  of  a  submarine 


hours  each,  during  48  hours  of  which  period  the  en- 
gines were  operated  at  three-fourths  of  rated  brake 
horsepower.  The  port  engine  was  then  run  30  days 
at  about  50  per  cent  of  rated  power  with  the  engine 
driving  a  generator.  This  was  followed  by  a  100-hour 
endurance  test  at  sea  at  various  horsepowers  and  un- 
der various  conditions  of  seas  to  insure  racing  of  pro- 
pellers and  other  conditions  that  will  be  actually  en- 
countered at  sea. 

"A   series   of  torsiogram   records   when    running   on 


main  engines  on  propellers  and  with  the  main  engines 
driving  main  motors  as  generators  were  taken,  which 
showed  that  no  destructive  synchronous  torsional  vi- 
brations now  occur  within  the  working  range  of  rev- 
olutions. At  the  same  time  escillogram  records  were 
taken  to  establish  what  happens  in  the  motor,  and 
although  the  speeds  were  far  away  from  any  critical 
point,  it  was  thoroughly  established  that  there  were 
considerable  vibrations  which  are  inherent  in  this  par- 
ticular type  of  machinery. 


Diving   coiuiul   station,   showing   application  of  an   electric   dynamic   motor 
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Grcup    cf    E"cct:ic    Boat    Ccmpany's    submarines    under    construction 


"The  department  expects  early  delivery  of  the  thirty 
remaining  boats  of  this  class,  with  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  their  performance  will  be  entirely  satisfac- 
tory for  vessels  of  the  class  to  meet  the  original  re- 
quirements." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Hughes  Disarmament 
Conference  made  no  agreement  as  to  the  curtailment 
of  sub-surface  vessels,  it  may  be  reasonably  assumed 
that  naval  powers  will  pay  still  greater  attention  to 
the  enlargement  of  their  sub-surface  units  and  fleets; 


and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  immediate 
prospect  of  other  government  naval  construction  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  it  would  appear  reasonable  that 
when  construction  of  submarines  is  decided  upon  San 
Francisco  will  get  a  share.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  battle  cruisers,  air  craft  carriers,  and  in  fact  prac- 
tically all  the  construction  on  which  the  Hughes  con- 
ference permitted  the  United  States  to  continue  is 
located  on  the  East  Coast. 


Pressing  home  the  attack 


THE  CLIPPER  SHIP  COMET  OF  NEW  YORK 


A  Detailed  History  of  This  Most  Famous  of  Webb's  Clippers  and  the  Story  of  Her  Sailing 
Records,  Some  of  Which  Have  Never  Been  Surpassed 

By  F.  C.  MATTHEWS 


THE  extreme  clipper  ship  Comet  came  out  during 
the  height  of  the  controversy  over  the  respective 
sailing  abilities  of  New  York  and  Boston  built 
ships.  Boston  enthusiasts  show^ed  that  out  of  the 
fourteen  fastest  passages  made  from  Eastern  ports  to 
San  Francisco  eight  claimed  the  honor  of  having  their 
birthplace  there  against  six  representing  the  handi- 
craft of  New  York  shipbuilders,  the  averages  being 
109  and  112  days  respectively.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  shown  that  all  efforts  to  copy  the  New  York  mod- 
els had  met  with  failure;  their  bow,  run,  shear  and 
general  appearance  seemed  unobtainable  in  other  yards. 
A  Captain  Stevens  of  Boston  declared  that  the  builders 
of  that  place  could  put  as  fine  craft  on  the  ocean  as 
were  ever  launched  from  a  New  York  yard.  He  or- 
dered and  superintended  the  construction  of  the  Mar- 
tha Washington  on  the  best  New  York  model,  and  so 
determined  was  he  to  make  her  the  equal  of  anything 
afloat  that  he  even  went  to  the  expense  of  putting 
down  the  deck  plugs  with  brass  instead  of  yellow  pine. 
She  was  finished,  launched  and  taken  to  New  York  and 
was  docked  alongside  the  finest  packet  ships.  The  com- 
parison proved  victorious  to  the  New  York  builders, 
and  from  that  time  on  they  held  their  reputation.  The 
Comet  was  in  all  quarters  conceded  to  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  fast  and  generally  successful  sailing 
ships  ever  launched  from  any  shipyard.  She  slid  down 
the  ways  in  the  yard  of  New  York's  most  famous  ship- 
builder, William  H.  Webb,  on  July  10,  1851. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Comet  were  as  follows:  length 
of  keel,  217  feet  8  inches;  of  deck,  229  feet;  over  all, 
241  feet;  breadth  of  beam,  41  feet  4  inches;  depth  of 
hold,  22  feet  2  inches;  builder's  measurement,  1836 
tons.  Her  dead  rise  was  27  inches  and  she  had  a  long, 
hollow  entrance  and  a  fine  run  aft.  She  was  iron 
cross-braced  and  strongly  constructed,  of  the  very  best 
materials.  Her  half  poop  deck  extended  to  the  main- 
mast and  her  cabins  were  elegantly  furnished.  She 
had  Howes  double-topsail  rig,  being  one  of  the  first 
ships  to  be  so  equipped.  Her  owners  were  Bucklin  & 
Crane  of  New  York,  to  whose  order  Webb  had  pre- 
viously built  the  Celestial,  the  first  clipper  ship  con- 
structed for  the  California  trade,  and  who  subsequent- 
ly ordered  from  the  same  builder  the  medium  clippers 
Intrepid  and  the  celebrated  Black  Hawk.  Captain  E. 
C.  Gardner,  formerly  of  the  Celestial,  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Comet. 

First  Voyage 

Leaving  New  York  on  October  1,  1851,  the  Comet 
arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  January  12,  1852;  pas- 
sage 103  days.  The  run  from  Sandy  Hook  to  the  Line, 
26  days,  was  not  up  to  expectations,  but  from  there 
to  the  crossing  of  the  parallel  of  50  degrees  south  in 
the  Pacific  she  had  only  32  days,  being  in  that  position 
on  the  fifty-eighth  day  out.  The  run  up  the  south  Pa- 
cific occupied  30  days  and  from  the  Line  into  port  she 
was  under  16  days,  very  fast  time.  She  was  much  ad- 
mired while  in  port  at  San  Francisco  and  it  was  pre- 
dicted that  she  would  do  some  smart  work  crossing 
the  Pacific  to  China.  Her  admirers  were  not  disap- 
pointed in  their  predictions,  for  she  showed  up  at 
Hongkong  after  the  short  run  of  37  days.  She  loaded 
at  Whampoa;  sailed  May  6;  passed  Anjer  May  20; 
arrived  at  New  York  August  11,  97  days  from  Wham- 


poa and  83  days  from  Anjer.  She  reported  having  had 
much  light  weather,  having  had  skysails  set  for  85 
days  on  the  voyage,  including  one  stretch  of  38  suc- 
cessive days.  The  round  voyage  proved  a  success  in 
every  way  and  the  reputation  of  the  ship  was  estab- 
lished. 

Second  Voyage 
Sailing  from  New  York  on  September  27,  1852,  she 
arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  January  17,  1853,  112 
days'  passage,  a  remarkably  short  one  considering  the 
very  severe  weather  encountered.  When  five  days  out 
from  New  York  she  encountered  a  very  heavy  south- 
west gale,  and  while  lying  to  under  close  reefed  fore 
and  main  topsails  the  wind  suddenly  shifted  into  the 
southeast  and  blew  with  terrific  force.  The  foretop- 
mast  stays  were  carried  away,  sending  over  the  side 
the  foretopmast  and  all  attached  and  the  main  roj^al- 
mast;  both  topsails  were  lost  and  other  damage  done. 
Repairs  could  not  be  made  until  the  weather  moder- 
ated. She  did  not  cross  the  Line  until  the  thirty-third 
day  out,  but  her  run  thence  to  San  Francisco,  79  days 
only,  was  excellent,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt 
but  that  she  would  have  made  the  whole  passage  in 
well  under  100  days  but  for  her  disaster.  Her  run  up 
from  the  Horn  was  but  44  days. 

The  Clipper  Flying  Dutchman  Is  Beaten  by  Comet 
in  18,000  Mile  Race 

The  Flying  Dutchman,  a  clipper  of  1287  tons,  also 
built  by  Webb,  and  launched  the  year  after  the  Comet, 
and  which  had  a  fine  reputation  for  speed,  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  for  New  York  on  February  11,  1853,. 
the  day  before  the  Comet  got  away.  The  following 
account  of  the  voyage  of  the  Comet  was  written  by  a 
passenger: 

"We  left  San  Francisco  on  the  evening  of  February 
12  with  a  fresh  breeze  from  N.  W.  and  crossed  the 
equator  February  24  in  longitude  122.  Fourteen  days 
out  the  smallpox  appeared  on  board,  creating  much 
consternation  among  the  passengers.  By  great  care  it 
was  confined  to  the  crew  and  prevented  from  spread- 
ing. There  were  only  two  cases.  March  7  had  a  se- 
vere storm.  March  13  saw  the  Flying  Dutchman,  which 
had  sailed  the  day  before  us.  This  was  in  latitude 
35:34  south.  Passed  Cape  Horn  March  22  in  latitude 
58:50.  Had  strong  head  winds  from  Cape  Horn  to  the 
equator;  did  not  lay  our  course  for  three  weeks.  Gross- 
ed the  equator  in  the  Atlantic  April  22  in  longitude 
40:20.  On  April  30  were  in  company  with  the  Flying 
Dutchman  nearly  all  day.  It  was  an  exciting  race. 
The  ships  were  frequently  within  pistol  shot  of  each 
other,  but  the  wind  increasing,  the  Comet  luffed  up 
and  shot  ahead.  Before  this  sometimes  one  had  been 
ahead  and  then  the  other.  The  next  morning  the 
Dutchman  was  scarcely  visible  astern  of  us;  she  had 
crossed  the  equator  three  days  before  the  Comet.  May 
3,  while  going  at  a  rapid  rate  with  a  strong  breeze, 
the  mainsail  split  and  had  to  come  down,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  Dutchman  came  up  and  passed  us  in  the 
night  and  was  not  seen  afterwards.  Arrived  in  New 
York  on  the  morning  of  May  7,  83  days  and  18  hours 
from  San  Francisco.  Most  westerly  position  during 
the  voyage  was  longitude  124:15;  most  easterly,  28:13. 
Greatest  day's  run,  April  26,  332  miles;  smallest,  March 
5,  18  miles.     Highest  degree  of  heat,  April  16,  88  de- 
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grees;  lowest,  March  2,  41.  The  Flying  Dutchman  ar- 
rived the  day  after  us,  85  days  from  San  Francisco. 
The  Comet  carried  to  New  York  the  California  block 
of  marble  for  the  Washington  monument;  also  a  par- 
cel of  live  California  quail  and  some  of  our  mammoth 
potatoes  (to  be  planted  in  the  East  as  an  experiment), 
shipped  by  Henry  Carrington  of  San  Francisco." 

According  to  a  report  on  the  voyage  of  the  Comet 
made  by  Lieutenant  Maury  the  whole  distance  logged 
was  17,896  statute,  or  15,541  nautical  miles,  which 
gave  an  average  of,  respectively,  214  or  185.5  miles 
daily.  The  log  showed  a  run  of  1238  miles  for  four 
consecutive  days,  an  average  of  309.5.  So  far  as  rec- 
ords are  available,  the  run  of  the  Comet  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  equator  has  only  once  been  beaten 
and  that  by  12  hours,  being  the  Flying  Dutchman's  11 
day  9  hour  run  on  the  voyage  above  quoted.  She 
crossed  three  degrees  to  the  east  of  the  Comet.  The 
Dutchman's  time  of  35  days  to  Cape  Horn  appears  to 
be  the  record,  although  the  Comet  was  but  35',  2  days 
on  her  next  voyage.  The  Contest,  leaving  San  Fran- 
cisco a  month  later  than  the  Comet,  had  39  days  to 
Caue  Horn,  and  although  her  total  time  to  New  York 
was  but  80  days,  due  to  more  favorable  winds  in  the 
south  Atlantic,  her  total  distance  logged  was  nearly 
1000  nautical  miles  less  than  that  of  the  Comet,  giv- 
ing her  an  average  of  183  miles  per  day. 

Comet  and  Five  Other  Clippers  Race  Back  to  the 
Golden  Gate 

The  arrival  of  six  first-class  clipper  ships  at  San 
Francisco  from  Atlantic  ports,  all  within  a  few  hours 
of  each  others,  on  December  10  and  11,  1853,  was  re- 
markable in  itself  without  considering  the  slight  dif- 
ference there  was  in  the  length  of  the  various  pas- 
sages.   Details  of  the  various  legs  of  the  runs  follow: 


and  hail;  close  reefed  topsails  and  storm  staysails. 
58:22  south;  70:35  west.  October  3:  strong  gales 
from  west-northwest  to  northwest;  snow  and  hail  at 
moderate  intervals;  some  good  weather;  58:24 — 71:05. 
October  4:  Strong  gales  from  west  with  hard  squalls 
of  snow,  wind  and  hail  and  a  very  bad  sea;  latter 
part  moderating;  57:27 — 70:30.  October  5  came  on 
at  3  p.  m.  so  furiously  from  south  to  southwest  as  to 
bring  us  down  to  goosewing  of  the  maintopsail;  blow- 
ing at  times  with  true  hurricane  violence.  At  5  a.  m. 
quite  moderate;  made  sail;  ends  with  strong  gales 
from  west-southwest  and  squally  weather;  56:40 — 70. 
October  6:  Heavy  gales  from  west  and  very  bad  sea 
cutting  up  capers.  October  7:  Heavy  gales  from  west 
to  northwest;  a  moderate  spell  at  midnight;  sea  truly 
fearful;  bad  weather  in  general;  under  close  reefs; 
59 — 72:40.  October  8:  Heavy  gales  from  northwest 
to  southwest  and  west  with  rain,  snow  and  a  little 
clear  weather;  58:26 — 72:40.  October  9:  Heavy  gales 
from  northwest  to  west  and  fearful  sea;  58:08 — 72. 
October  10:  Heavy  gales  from  west  to  southwest  and 
terrific  squalls;  close  reefed  fore  and  main  topsails; 
57 — 70:55.  October  11:  First  and  middle  parts,  heavy 
gales  from  southwest  and  furious  squalls;  latter  part 
variable,  with  snow;    56 — 71:30." 

In  14  days  off  the  Horn  the  Comet  gained  120  miles, 
while  the  Hurricane  in  14  days  lost  from  10  to  40 
miles  daily  and  in  18  days  she  gained  but  373  miles. 
For  5  successive  days  the  Hurricane  was  in  a  dead 
calm  off  the  island  of  Masafuero;  for  42  days  on  the 
passage  she  made  less  than  100  miles  daily,  and  for 
19  days  under  50  miles,  all  of  which  prevented  her 
from  making  as  fast  time  as  she  was  capable. 


Ds.to  Ds.Line  Ds.50  Ds.50 

Name                             Line  to  50  to  50  to  Line 

Trade  Wind   33  24  22  22 

Comet  29  20  29  25 

Witch  of  the  Wave 29  23  13  24 

Raven  26  23  21  25 

Mandarin    30  25  20  25 

Hurricane   25  26  19  30 


Ds.Line       Date  Total 

to  Port  Crsg.  Line  Passage 

24  Nov.  16  125 

25  Nov.  15  128 
27  Nov.  15  116 
24  Nov.  16  119 
23  Nov.  18  123 
23  Nov.  18  123 


Best  Day's  Run  in  Miles, 

Place  and  Date 

270       No.  Pac.  Nov.  24 

263       So.  Pac.  Nov.    3 

289       So.  Pac.  Oct.  27 

310       So.  Pac.  Oct.  2& 

249       So.  Atl.  Sept.  21 

263       No.  Pac.  Nov.  28 


Different  kinds  of  weather  in  approximately  the  same 
positions  were  experienced  by  the  various  clippers  ex- 
cepting off  Cape  Horn,  and  the  following  extracts  from 
the  log  of  the  Comet  will  show  what  practically  all  of 
the  six  had  to  contend  with  there: 

"Wednesday,  September  28:  At  4  p.  m.  the  wind 
hauled  from  N.  E.  to  N.  W.  and  increased  to  hurricane 
violence,  which  brought  us  to  under  goose-wing  of  the 
main  topsail  and  weather  cloths  in  the  main  and  mizen 
rigging;  middle  and  latter  parts,  furious  gales  and 
terrific  squalls  from  the  westward  with  a  terrific  sea; 
shipping  much  water  at  times  and  cutting  up  capers. 
Latitude  57:20  south;  longitude  67:30  west.  The  next 
day  comes  in  with  furious  gales  and  terrific  squalls 
with  a  fearful  sea;  latter  part  moderating,  with  varia- 
ble winds.  September  30  comes  in  with  moderate  and 
variable  winds  and  better  weather,  changing  soon  to 
strong  gales  from  west  and  northwest  and  hard  squalls 
of  snow  and  hail;  58:20  south;  67:30  west.  October 
1  comes  in  with  strong  gales,  followed  by  moderate 
winds  from  southwest  with  snow  and  hail ;  latter  part, 
light,  variable  airs;  ends  with  fine  weather.  Made  40 
minutes  of  west  longitude.  October  2  comes  in  with 
fine  weather;  three  vessels  in  sight;  middle  and  lat- 
ter part,  strong  gales  and  heavy  squalls  of  wind,  snow 


The  Comet's  Record  Passage  from  San  Francisco 
to  New  York 

Sailing  from  San  Francisco  on  December  27,  1853,. 
the  Comet  arrived  at  New  York  on  March  14,  1854; 
passage,  76  days  7  hours,  anchor  to  anchor,  the  rec- 
ord over  this  route  to  this  day.  She  was  13^2  days 
from  San  Francisco  harbor  to  the  equator;  thence  to 
Cape  Horn,  22  days,  passing  the  Cape  35  days  7  hours 
out;  from  the  Horn  to  the  Line  in  Atlantic  she  was 
26  days.  When  73  days  18  hours  out  she  was  within 
220  miles  of  Sandy  Hook,  but  here  the  wind  came  out 
dead  ahead.  She  took  on  the  New  York  pilot  exactly 
76  days  after  having  discharged  her  San  Francisco 
pilot.  This  passage  stands  as  a  classic  in  the  annals 
of  commercial  navigation. 
The  Comet's  Record  Passage  from   England   to   China 

In  the  spring  of  1854  freight  rates  to  California 
were  low  with  not  much  offering;  in  fact,  the  San 
Francisco  market  was  so  glutted  with  certain  kinds 
of  Eastern  merchandise  that  much  was  being  returned 
by  clipper  to  the  original  shippers.  On  this  account 
many  first-class  ships  which  had  been  in  the  Cape 
Horn  run  were  diverted  to  the  trans-Atlantic  trade, 
and  among  those  whih  loaded  foodstuffs  at  New  York 
for  Great  Britain  was  the  Comet.     Sailing  on  April  13 
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she  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the  2nd  of  May;  19  days 
out.  Loading  for  Hongkong  she  took  her  departure 
from  the  Mersey  on  June  17,  1854,  and  arrived  at  her 
destination  on  September  9;  passage  from  anchor  to 
anchor,  84  days  16  hours;  from  pilot  to  pilot,  83  days 
21  hours,  a  record  w^hich  is  believed  to  stand  as  the 
fastest  for  that  run  to  this  date.  Her  best  day  was 
350  nautical  miles.  Continuing  her  good  work  and 
favored  by  the  northeast  monsoons  of  December,  she 
went  down  the  China  Sea  from  Hongkong  and  arrived 
at  Batavia  in  7  days,  said  to  be  a  record  passage.  She 
loaded  at  Batavia  for  Bremen,  sailed  February  15, 
1855,  and  arrived  out  on  May  17;  passage  91  days. 
She  arrived  at  New  York  August  19. 
Captain  Joseph  Arquit  Takes  Command  of  the  Comet 

Captain  Gardner  now  gave  up  the  command  of  the 
Comet  to  take  the  new  medium  clipper  Intrepid,  in 
which  he  had  an  interest,  his  old  employers  being  the 
principal  owners.  Captain  Arquit,  her  new  master, 
brought  the  Comet  into  San  Francisco  harbor  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1856,  after  a  passage  of  123  days  from  New 
York,  which  port  she  had  left  on  October  25,  1855. 
The  memorandum  of  log  shows  that  the  line  was  cross- 
ed on  the  23rd  day  out,  and  after  having  7  days  off  the 
Horn  in  fine  weather  the  ship  was  northbound  in  the 
Pacific  on  the  67th  day  from  Sandy  Hook.  The  winds 
in  the  south  Pacific  were  light  and  the  run  up  to  the 
equator  was  prolonged  to  33  days;  thence  to  port,  23 
days.  Captain  Arquit  wrote  Lieutenant  Maury  that 
they  had  made  the  best  passage  out  of  any  ship  sail- 
ing from  New  York  in  October  or  November. 

Completing  this  voyage,  the  Comet  crossed  over  to 
Shanghai  in  43  days,  thence  going  to  Whampoa,  where 
she  loaded  for  New  York.  Sailing  on  June  15  and 
arriving  home  on  October  23,  1856,  this  passage  of 
130  days  was  the  slowest  in  the  history  of  the  Comet. 
An  adverse  monsoon  kept  her  back  in  the  China  Sea 
so  that  she  did  not  clear  the  Straits  of  Sunda  until 
the  43rd  day  out;  her  run  thence  to  the  offings  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  28i/2  days,  was  fair  for  the  season, 
but  unfavorable  weather  was  then  experienced  and  she 
was  29  days  running  up  the  south  Atlantic;  her  run 
from  the  equator,  30  days,  was  also  slow  for  her.  This 
was  the  Comet's  fifth  voyage  around  the  world. 
Unfavorable  Start  of  Voyage  Number  Six 

Sailing  from  New  York  on  January  31,  1857,  the 
•Comet  did  not  arrive  at  San  Francisco  until  June  22, 
making  her  passage  142  days,  the  longest  westward 
run  in  her  career.  There  was,  however,  sufficient  rea- 
son. On  the  fifth  day  out  she  took  the  wind  from  the 
eastward  and  for  30  days  it  never  varied  three  points 
therefrom.  She  crossed  the  equator  19  days  out  in 
longitude  41  west,  but  fell  to  leeward  of  Cape  St. 
Roque  and  had  5  days  beating  against  strong  easterly 
winds  with  a  current  running  north  northwest  at  the 
rate  of  3  miles  per  hour.  Had  to  stand  north,  cross 
back  over  the  equator  and  work  to  the  eastward  in 
latitude  3  degrees  north.  Crossed  the  Line  southbound 
the  second  time  18  days  after  the  first  crossing  and 
37  days  out  from  Sandy  Hook.  On  the  41st  day  passed 
St.  Roque;  thence  to  the  Platte,  had  light  easterly 
winds;  off  that  river  had  strong  southwest  gales  for 
5  days;  thence  to  the  Horn  the  winds  were  light  but 
favorable.  Passed  Cape  Horn  on  April  10,  70  days 
out;  were  15  days  from  50  to  50;  crossed  the  equator 
in  the  Pacific  46  days  from  the  Horn  and  35  days  from 
50  south,  with  practically  adverse  winds  throughout. 
From  the  equator  to  port  the  winds  were  light,  with 
some  calms,  except  for  the  final  3  days,  when  north- 
erly gales  were  encountered  and  the  ship  was  hove  to 
off  the  Heads  for  26  hours.  Captain  Ar(iuit's  patience 
must  have  been  sorely  tried  on  this  passage,  but  his 


run  home  somewhat  compensated  for  his  hard  luck 
coming  out.  The  Comet  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on 
July  17;  had  a  short  run  of  about  6  days  to  Elide 
Island,  off  the  coast  of  Lower  California.  There  she 
loaded  a  cargo  of  guano;  sailed  on  September  18  and 
arrived  at  New  York  on  December  19,  after  a  passage 
of  92  days.  Her  actual  sailing  time  from  San  Fran- 
cisco was  98  days,  very  good  for  even  a  direct  run. 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Voyages 

At  this  writing  there  is  no  available  information  of 
the  doings  of  the  Comet  during  the  year  1858.  It  has 
been  stated  that  she,  with  other  large  American  clip- 
pers, was  diverted  to  the  run  between  England  and 
Australia,  the  Comet  making  one  round  trip  while  cer- 
tain others  continued  and  were  ultimately  sold  into 
that  trade.  Among  such  were  the  Tornado  and  Sierra 
Nevada,  both  originally  in  the  California-New  York 
business  with  good  records  for  speed.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Comet  ran  out  to  Australia  in  less  than  75 
days,  but  all  details  are  lacking  and  no  confirmation 
can  be  had  at  present.  This  would  have  been  her  sev- 
enth voyage. 

On  her  eighth  voyage  the  Comet  arrived  at  San 
Francisco  on  April  7,  1859,  frow  New  York,  which  port 
she  had  left  on  December  15,  1858;  passage,  113  days. 
Captain  Todd,  who  was  now  in  command,  reported 
having  been  30  days  to  the  Line;  59  days  to  the  Horn, 
off  which  was  14  days  in  light  winds;  went  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Falkland  Islands;  crossed  the  equator  on 
March  19  in  longitude  114  west;  thence  had  northeast 
winds  most  of  the  time  into  port.  Off  the  Horn  in  a 
sudden  squall  had  maintopmast  sprung.  From  San 
Francisco  the  Comet  crossed  to  Hongkong  in  47  days; 
went  to  Maiila;  loaded  for  New  York  and  reached  that 
port  on  January  17,  1860,  after  a  passage  of  115  days; 
77  days  from  Java  Head  and  41  days  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

Ninth  Voyage 

On  bringing  the  Comet  into  the  harbor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco on  July  26,  1860,  after  a  passage  of  139  days 
from  New  York,  Captain  Todd  reported  having  taken 
his  departure  on  March  9;  was  26  days  to  the  Line; 
60  days  to  50  south  and  25  days  thence  to  the  same 
latitude  in  the  Pacific,  in  the  face  of  strong  westerly 
gales;  lost  three  lower  topsails  and  the  foretopmast 
staysail;  was  106  days  to  the  equator;  in  10  degrees 
north,  130  degrees  west,  had  a  violent  hurricane  in 
which  the  mainmast  was  sprung  and  a  number  of  sails 
were  lost,  some  being  carried  entirely  out  of  the  gas- 
kets. From  San  Francisco  the  Comet  crossed  to  Hong- 
kong in  48  days;  loaded  for  New  York  and  sailed  on 
March  16,  1861;  arrived  at  destination  on  June  25; 
101  days'  passage,  47  days  from  passing  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  28  days  from  passing  St.  Helena,  this 
last  portion  of  the  run  being  very  fast.  Her  memo- 
randum showed  that  the  Comet  was  off  the  Cape  for 
7  days,  during  which  time  she  encountered  two  severe 
westerly  gales;  on  May  3  split  the  three  upper  top- 
sails and  jib  and  was  hove  to  for  24  hours;  passed 
the  Cape  May  9;  passed  St.  Helena  May  28;  in  28 
south,  13  west,  had  a  sudden  shift  of  wind  in  which 
the  mainmast  head  was  sprung;  took  pilot  70  miles 
off  Sandy  Hook  June  24. 

Tenth  Voyage 

On  this,  her  last,  passage  to  San  Francisco,  and  the 
best  around-the-world  voyage  under  the  American  flag, 
the  Comet  sailed  from  New  York  on  October  2,  1861, 
and  arrived  at  destination  on  P^ebruary  20,  1862,  Cap- 
tain Todd  still  in  command;  passage  141  days.  She 
reported  that  off  Cape  St.  Roque  they  saw  a  fore  and 
aft  schooner  which  displayed  an  American  flag  when 
(Continued  on  page  151) 


SPANISH  SEAMEN  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD  DURING 

THE  COLONIAL  PERIOD* 


I — The  Legal  Status  of  the  Spanish  Seamen 
By  PAUL  S.  TAYLOR 


THE  Spanish  mariners  of  the  New 
World  were  governed  by  the  laws  of 
the  Indies.  Their  conditions  of  service 
were  perhaps  more  vitally  affected  by 
the  manner  in  which  masters  of  ships  saw 
fit  to  exercise  (or  exceed)  their  authority. 
But  beneath  both  enactments  and  arbitrary 
authority  lay  the  Consulado  del  Mare,  the 
maritime  law  at  the  basis  of  all  legal  rela- 
tionships of  the  sea,  just  as  the  Common 
Law  is  at  the  basis  of  all  our  legal  rela- 
tionships on  land.  For  this  reason,  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  customs  of  the  sea,  as  contained 
in  the  Consulado  del  Mare,  is  especially  val- 
uable as  furnishing  a  background  for  a 
sketch  of  the  conditions  of  life  among  sea- 
men of  the  Colonial  period. 

The  Consulado  del  Mare  furnished  the 
laws  used  by  practically  all  the  Consulados 
of  Spain,  which  for  three  or  four  centuries 
were  accepted  as  authority  throughout  the 
Mediterranean  area.  It  also  furnished  the 
basis  of  the  laws  of  Oleron  of  about  the 
same  period.  The  Consulado  del  Mare  was 
compiled  at  Barcelona,  in  all  probability, 
according  to  an  eminent  authority,  "by  the 
scribe  of  the  Consular  Court  for  the  use  of 
the  Consuls  of  the  Sea."  The  exact  date  of 
its  origin  is  a  subject  of  some  disagreement. 
Perhaps  the  more  general  opinion  is  that 
the  laws  were  compiled  during  the  thirteenth 
century.  This  is  the  view  of  such  men  as 
Capmany,  Vinino  and  Meyer.  Twiss,  writ- 
ing at  a  later  date  (1874),  states  that  he 
"considers  the  assumption  to  be  well  found- 
ed that  the  customs  of  the  sea  in  the  form 
in  which  they  have  come  down  to  us  in  the 
bock  of  the  Consulate  of  1494  were  not  com- 
piled until  some  time  after  1340  A.  D."  But 
regardless  of  the  exact  date  of  origin,  it  is 
known  that  the  Consulado  del  Mare  was  the 
recognized  maritime  law  of  the  South  Euro- 
pean countries  for  several  centuries. 

The  Consulado  mentions  six  modes  of  hir- 
ing mariners:  (1)  for  the  agreed  voyage  at 
a  lump  sum;  (2)  by  the  month;  (3)  by  the 
mile;  (4)  at  the  discretion  of  the  managing 
owner;  (5)  for  a  share  in  the  freight;  (6) 
for  the  right  to  load  goods  on  their  own  ac- 
count. The  contract  of  hiring  was  entered 
into  when  the  mariner's  name  was  entered 
on  the  ship's  register,  or  he  had  shaken 
hands  with  the  managing  owner,  a  ceremony 
as  binding  as  if  they  had  gone  before  a 
notary.  In  addition,  an  oath  of  loyalty  was 
required  from  mariners  and  all  who  re- 
ceived wages  aboard  ship.  Once  the  con- 
tract was  made,  the  mariner  could  go  no- 
where except  with  the  consent  of  the  man- 
aging owner.     And  the  managing  owner,  on 
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his  part,  could  not  dismiss  the  mariner  un- 
less it  was  upon  one  of  four  conditions:  (1) 
robbery,  (2)  quarreling,  (3)  disobedience, 
and  then  only  upon  the  fifth  occasion;  or 
(4)   breach  of  oath. 

The  mariner's  duties  comprised  anything 
he  might  be  ordered  to  do  about  the  ship 
and  its  navigation.  In  the  words  of  the 
Consulado: 

.  .  .  the  mariner  is  bound  in  all  things 
which  pertain  to  the  ship,  to  go  to  the 
forest  and  fetch  wood,  to  saw  and  to 
make  planks,  to  make  spars  and  ropes, 
to  bake,  to  man  the  boat  with  the  boat- 
swain, to  stow  goods  and  to  unstow 
them;  and  at  every  hour  when  the  mate 
shall  order  him  to  go  and  fetch  spars 
and  ropes,  to  carry  planks,  and  to  put 
on  board  all  the  victuals  of  the  mer- 
chants, to  heave  the  vessel  over,  to  go 
and  fetch  spars  and  ropes,  to  carry 
planks,  and  to  aid  to  repair  the  vessel, 
and  he  is  bound  to  do  everything  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  ship  and  of 
all  which  belongs  to  the  ship  whilst  he 
shall  be  engaged  to  the  ship. 

A  passage  rather  curious  from  our  view- 
point, but  not  from  the  mariner's,  attests 
the  fact  that  he  was  never  free  from  duty 
for  very  long  intervals: 

A  mariner  ought  not  to  undress  him- 
self if  he  is  not  in  a  port  for  winter- 
ing. And  if  he  does  so,  for  each  time 
he  ought  to  be  plunged  into  the  sea 
with  a  rope  from  the  yard  arm  three 
times;  and  after  three  times  offending, 
he  ought  to  lose  his  salary  and  the 
goods  which  he  has  in  the  ship. 

In  those  days,  vessels  were  not  always  ac- 
customed to  draw  up  alongside  of  wharves, 
so  the  mariner  must  be  willing  to  step  into 
the  water  himself  and  carry  the  passengers 
achore  upon  his  back;  and  if  he  is  not  will- 
ing, he  was  bound  to  reimburse  the  passen- 
ger any   loss  he  might  incur. 

In  general,  freight  was  the  mother  of 
wages.  But  the  mariner  was  safeguarded 
against  loss  through  unprofitable  voyages, 
for  the  Consulado  held  that  in  the  last  re- 
sort, the  ship  was  liable  for  wages,  even  to 
the  extent  of  selling  the  vessel.  One  source 
of  mariners  is  indicated  by  the  following 
passage  concerning  wages : 

.  .  .  the  managing  owner  may  not  di- 
minish the  wages  of  any  one.  And  if  a 
man  is  worth  more  than  the  manag- 
ing owner  believed  at  the  commence- 
ment, he  ought  to  increase  his  wages; 
for  many  men  desire  to  leave  a  country. 
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because  they  are  not  sufficiently  appreciated,  and 
in  order  to  get  away  from  it,  sell  their  personal 
services  at  a  cheap  price. 

But  evidently  all  mariners  were  not  so  eager  to  es- 
cape from  the  country  that  they  were  willing  to  take 
low  wages.     For  it  is  also  provided  as  follows: 

Here  let  us  suppose  that  the  managing  owner  of 
a  ship  agrees  with  a  mariner,  be  he  bad  or  good, 
skilful  or  unskilful,  he  has  to  pay  him  his  wages, 
nevertheless  under  this  condition,  that  if  the  mar- 
iner has  represented  himself  to  be  a  caulker  or  a 
carpenter  or  a  mate,  and  the  managing  owner  has 
hired  him  upon  that  reliance,  if  the  mariner  knows 
nothing,  the  managing  owner  of  the  ship  or  vessel 
is  not  bound  to  give  him  anything  beyond  what 
the  mate  and  the  ship's  clerk  adjudge  upon  their 
oath  that  he  ought  to  have. 

A  mariner  who  shipped  for  wages  by  the  mile  was 
bound  to  go  wherever  the  ship  went,  even  "to  the  end 
of  the  world."  But  if  he  signed  for  a  voyage,  then  he 
was  bound  only  for  the  particular  voyage  agreed  upon. 
And  if  the  vessel  should  be  sold  before  returning,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  owner  to  provide  him  with  a  ship 
to  return  to  his  home  port. 

A  customary  scale  of  rations,  enumerated  in  consid- 
erable detail,  is  called  for  by  the  Consulado: 

.  .  ;  the  managing  owner  of  a  ship  or  vessel,  which 
is  decked,  ought  to  give  to  eat  to  the  mariners  on 
three  days  a  week  flesh-meat,  that  is  to  say  on 
Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays,  and  on  the 
other  days  of  the  week  porridge,  and  every  even- 
ing of  every  day  accompaniment  with  bread,  and 
also  on  the  same  three  days  in  the  morning  he 
ought  to  give  them  wine,  and  also  he  ought  to  give 
them  the  same  quantity  of  wine  every  evening. 
And  the  accompaniment  of  the  bread  ought  to  be 
such  as  follows,  that  is,  cheese  or  onions  or  sar- 
dines or  some  other  fish.  .  .  .  Further  the  manag- 
ing owner  of  the  ship  or  vessel  is  bound  to  double 
the  ration  of  the  mariners  upon  the  solemn  feast 
days.  Further,  he  ought  to  have  servants  to  pre- 
pare the  food  for  the  mariners. 

Compared  to  the  sea  code  of  the  Hanse  Towns  (which 
authorized  branding  on  the  forehead),  the  penalty  for 
desertion  stipulated  in  the  Consulado,  was  mild.  The 
mariner  was  bound  to  make  compensation  to  the  owner 
for  all  losses  incurred  as  a  result  of  the  desertion, 
and  in  case  he  was  unable  to  do  so,  he  could  be  im- 
prisoned until  such  time  as  he  was  able  to  pay.  And 
mariners  who  took  away  a  ship  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner  were  similarly  bound  to  make  losses  good, 
and  could  be  imprisoned,  and  a  demand  made  against 
them,  "just  as  against  persons  who  renounce  their  lord 
and  dispossess  him  of  his  authority." 

Discipline  aboard  ship  was  of  course  to  be  very 
strictly  enforced.  Necessarily  much  authority  was  left 
to  the  master,  and  the  mariner  must  be  extremely  care- 
ful in  his  conduct  towards  him.  A  mariner  who  quar- 
reled with  the  managing  owner  lost  half  his  wages 
and  the  goods  he  had  in  the  ship.  And  heavier  pen- 
alties were  exacted  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  of 
the  offense. 

....  And  if  he  raises  a  weapon  against  the  man- 
aging owner,  all  the  mariners  ought  to  seize  him 
and  bind  and  put  him  into  prison,  and  take  him 
before  the  local  authorities,  and  those  who  will 
not  seize  him  ought  to   lose  their  goods   and  the 


wages  which  they  will  receive  or  ought  to  receive 

for  the  voyage. 

Thus  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  crew  to  assist  act- 
ively in  disciplining  itself.  But  the  paragraph  of  the 
Consulado  which  deals  with  the  limits  of  the  mariners' 
right  of  self  defense,  shows  most  clearly  his  real  stat- 
us aboard  ship. 

Further,  a  mariner  is  bound  to  bear  with  the 
managing  owner  of  a  ship,  if  he  reproaches  him, 
and  if  he  runs  to  attack  him  the  mariner  ought  to 
run  away  to  the  bow  of  the  ship  and  place  himself 
by  the  side  of  the  chain.  And  if  the  managing 
owner  passes  the  chain,  he  ought  to  run  away  to 
the  other  side,  and  if  the  managing  owner  passes 
to  the  other  side,  he  may  defend  himself,  calling 
persons  to  witness  how  the  managing  owner  ought 
not  to  pass  the  chain. 


ECHOES  FROM   "RECORD  OF  VANISHED 
VESSELS' 

WE  have  received  the  following  from  a  party 
evidently  much  interested  in'  the  famous  old 
clipper  ships,  and  for  which  we  thank  tthe 
writer,  adding  further,  that  should  any  of  our 
subscribers  or  readers  have  information  supplement- 
ing what  appeared  in  the  lists  of  vanished  vessels  pub- 
lished in  Pacific  Marine  Review  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember of  last  year,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  be  ad- 
vised. Where  the  old  clippers  went  under  foreign  flags 
it  has  been  particularly  hard,  in  many  cases,  to  obtain 
definite  news  of  their  utimate  end.  One  such  instance 
is  the  case  of  the  small  clipper  Golden  City,  which  was 
reported  to  have  been  lost  in  the  Pacific  in  the  seven- 
ties while  running  in  the  offshore  lumber  trade  as  the 
British  bark  Tokatea.  The  question  has  arisen  if  the 
Tokatea  was  not  originally  a  different  Golden  City 
from  the  one  under  consideration  which  had  been  built 
in  New  York  in  1851.  Possibly  some  of  our  Sound 
friends  can  enlighten  us.  The  communication  follows: 
Editor  Pacific  Marine  Review: 

Having  been  greatly  interested  in  the  Lists  of 
Vanished  Vessels  which  appeared  in  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Review  last  fall,  will  say  that  the  following 
information  has  been  received  from  a  friendly 
clipper  "fan"  in  New  Zealand.  Thinking  that  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  others,  it  is  here  submitted. 
Clipper  ship  Black  Warrior  was  reported  in  your 
list  as  being  subsequently  the  British  ship  City  of 
Melbourne.  As  such  she  caught  fire  at  Williams- 
town  pier.  Port  Philip,  Australia,  on  February^  1, 
1868,  and  was  scuttled.  Was  refloated  on  the  4th 
of  February  and  later  became  a  hulk.  In  1877  she 
was  used  for  storage  purposes  and  was  owned  by 
Hugh  Ronald  Reed,  Melbourne. 

Clipper  ship  Messenger:  After  being  condemn- 
ed at  Mauritius  she  was  purchased  in  1879,  while 
at  Port  Louis,  by  C.  W.  Turner  of  Lyttleton,  New 
Zealand,  and  her  rig  changed  to  that  of  a  bark. 
She  proceeded  to  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales,  in 
ballast;  was  off  the  southwest  coast  of  Tasmania 
when  23  days  out;  best  day  330  miles.  She  ar- 
rived at  Lyttleton  August  21,  1879,  from  Newcas- 
tle and  left  again  September  10  for  some  port  in 
ballast.  Two  days  later  she  went  ashore  on  Fare- 
well Spit,  New  Zealand,  and  became  a  total  wreck. 
The  Messenger  was  one  of  the  best  known  Cape 
Horn  packets  and  had  many  fast  runs  to  her  credit. 
Apologizing  for  this  trespass  on  your  time  and 
space,  1  am,  yours  truly,  Ancient  Mariner. 


NEW  HOME  OF  THE  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(CALIFORNIA) 


?an=ome    street    ci     o....^.,     San    Francisco.       One    block    north,    at  Bush    street,    is    the    new 

Standard    Oil    building — also   the   one   to    be   vacated.     The    latter    stands  directly    across    the    street 

{rom    the    new   structure,    and    in   this    photograph   may   be    identified    by  its    flag.     The    marine    de- 
partment  offices   will   be   on   the   fourteenth   floor   of   the    new  building. 


WHEN  a  family  of  two  becomes  one  of  four, 
five  or  six,  it  says  good-bye  to  the  cottage  or 
flat  it  has  called  home,  and  moves  to  new 
quarters,  resources  permitting.  If  the  years 
have  brought  sufficient  financial  returns  it  may  build 
a  new  home,  one  that  meets  its  requirements  in  the 
matter  of  space  and  wherein  is  installed  equipment 
developed  since  the  old  residence  was  built. 

Similarly,  business  organizations  desert  old  quarters 
for  new,  and  for  similar  reasons — they  require  more 
room;  their  forces  increase  and  the  original  offices 
are  not  sufficient  to  house  them. 


This  was  the  case  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
(California),  and  accounts  for  the  erection  of  its  new 
home  office  building  in  San  Francisco.  Everyone  con- 
nected with  the  great  organization  is  proud  of  this 
new  home.  For  a  description  the  San  Francisco  Call 
recently  published  the  following: 

"The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  given  San  Fran- 
cisco what  is  easily  the  finest  office  building  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  and  perhaps  the  finest  outside  of  New  York. 

"Beginning  with  the  prosaic  motive  of  a  pressing 
need  for  more  floor  space,  the  company  has  erected, 
at  Bush  and  Sansome  streets,  what  is  in  effect  a  pai- 
ns 
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ace  of  medieval  Florence  uplifted  twenty-two  stories 
into  the  California  sunshine. 

"People  who  know  New  York  and  its  hundreds  of 
fine  buildings  have  to  think  hard  and  long  to  remem- 
ber any  of  them  more  stately  and  beautiful  than  this. 

"The  new  building  is  remarkable  in  two  ways — as 
an  architectural  triumph  for  George  W.  Kelham,  and 
as  a  symbol  of  the  majesty  and  might  of  California 
oil.  That  last  is  amply  suggested  by  the  fact  that  but 
five  of  the  twenty-two  stories  will  be  used  exclusively 
by  the  company,  which  only  ten  years  ago  built  a 
twelve  -story  office  building,  then  considered  ample, 
just  across  the  street  from  the  new  structure. 

"Of  all  the  factors  and  height  and  proportion  and 
design  that  give  the  new  building  its  beauty  and  dis- 
tinction, the  uninformed  layman  can,  with  Kelham's 
help,  isolate  two  that  are  outstanding.  They  explain 
why  the  great  gray  giant  dominating  the  city's  sky- 
line is  a  joy  alike  to  commuters  far  off  on  the  bay, 
and  to  hurrying  pedestrians  glancing  up  in  its  very 
shadow. 

"First  of  all,  the  building  'go  back'  at  the  top.  The 
twentieth  story  consists  of  a  massive  cornice,  taking 
up  the  entire  floor,  with  windows  concealed  in  what 
would  probably  be  the  battlements  of  the  Florentine 
castle  that  suggested  the  design.  Above  this  cornice 
rises  a  classic  facade  two  stories  high  with  Ionic  col- 
umns, and  above  this  a  tile  roof  slopes  back  at  a  gen- 
tle pitch.  The  whole  two  stories  above  the  cornice 
are  set  slightly  back,  not  only  from  the  cornice,  but 
from  the  building  line  of  the  nineteen  stories  below  it. 
And  the  effect,  according  to  Kelham,  makes  all  the 
difference. 

"  'It  is  what  we  are  coming  to  in  skyscraper  archi- 
tecture,' he  said.  'The  zoning  laws  of  New  York  now 
require  that  a  building  go  back  so  many  feet  from  the 
building-line  for  every  so  many  feet  up.  And  instead 
of  hampering  architects  in  designing  high  buildings, 
these  laws  have  given  them  their  great  opportunity. 

"  'Most  commercial  structures  go  up  in  a  hard, 
straight  line,  with  a  projecting  cornice  at  the  top.  The 
illusion  is  of  a  building  leaning  out  at  the  top.  We 
have  no  law  on  the  subject  here,  but  perhaps  this 
building  will  suggest  to  future  owners  that  it  should 
be  done  this  way  from  choice.' 

"The  other  outstanding  feature  of  the  Standard  Oil 
building  is  the  carrying  out  of  the  decorative  details 
of  the  Bush  and  Sansome  street  frontages  on  all  four 
sides.    In  other  words,  it  is  finished  all  the  way  round. 

"Except  for  one  or  two  towers  like  the  Spreckels 
building,  that  has  never  been  done  before  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  done  very  rarely  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try except  in  New  York.  In  that  respect,  too,  the 
Standard  Oil  building  is  a  high-water  mark.  It  is 
something  for  future  builders  to  shoot  at.  It  makes 
all  the  difference  in  seeing  the  building  from  Market 
or  Montgomery  streets,  from  any  point  to  the  south 
or  west  of  it. 

"The  three  lower  stories  are  of  granite,  with  pol- 
ished base.  The  upper  stories  are  of  granite-colored 
terra-cotta,  not  shiny,  solid-looking,  gray  like  the  city. 
The  court  walls  and  west  end  of  the  building  are  of 
gray  brick  up  to  the  cornice,  from  there  on,  terra-cotta. 

"The  entrance  lobby,  not  completed,  will  be  finished 
handsomely  in  marble  and  bronze,  with  nine  passenger 
elevators,  each  having  a  capacity  of  twenty  passengers. 

"The  height  is  326  feet  8  inches.  The  area  is  28,325 
square  feet,  with  a  frontage  of  137  feet  6  inches  on 
Sansome  street  and  of  206  feet  3  inches  on  Bush  street. 
The  total  floor  area  is  425,000  square  feet.     The  build- 


ing weighs  96,965,000  pounds,  and  there  are  12,000,000 
pounds  of  steel  in  it. 

"The  main  entrance  is  on  Bush  street,  with  a  vault- 
ed doorway  two  stories  high. 

"Lindgren  Company  are  the  contractors.  The  largest 
number  of  men  employed  at  one  time  was  about  450. 

"In  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  building  repose  110 
typewritten  sheets  containing  the  names  of  16,000  men 
and  women  employed  by  the  company.  They  include 
those  who  sink  the  wells,  man  the  pipe-lines,  run  the 
refineries,  sail  and  tank  ships,  drive  the  wagons,  tend 
the  service  stations,  pound  the  typewriters,  prospect 
for  new  oil  in  Ecuador  and  Colombia  and  Alaska  and 
the  Philippines.  Of  these,  11,000  are  stockholders  in 
the  company.  Their  names  in  the  cornerstone  mean  a 
recognition  of  the  company  by  its  officers  as  a  great 
syndicate  of  labor,  developing  loyalties  and  prides  and 
fellowships  a  little  different  from  any  the  world  had 
known  before  the  development  of  large-scale  industries. 

"The  fact  that  various  departments  of  the  Standard 
Oil  will  at  once  occupy  and  use  intensively  all  but  five 
stories  of  the  new  building  bears  out  the  statement  of 
company  officials  that  the  prime  motive  for  building 
the  new  structure  was  the  need  of  floor  space.  But  it 
is  significant  that  the  president  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  California,  Kenneth  R.  Kingsbury,  is  also 
head  of  Californians,  Incorporated,  the  new  organiza- 
tion that  is  not  only  talking  of  a  greater  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  actually  moving  in  straight  lines  and  with 
a  movement  that  nothing  can  stop  to  bring  about." 


MANILA  AS  A  TRADE   ZONE 

A  STEP  of  immense  significance  at  the  present 
moment  would  be  a  movement  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  Manila  as  an  entrepot  for  Amer- 
ican trade  in  the  Orient.  Every  great  commer- 
cial nation,  except  the  United  States,  has  taken  steps 
to  develop  one  or  more  commercial  bases  near  the  great 
markets  of  the  Orient.  Great  Britain  has  Hongkong 
and  Singapore;  France  has  Saigon;  Japan  has  en- 
couraged the  development  of  Kobe  as  a  transshipping 
point;  and  Holland  operates  conveniently  from  Ba- 
tavia  and  Soerabaya.  The  advantages  to  this  country 
or  a  near-by  base  from  which  to  conduct  commercial 
relations  with  the  Orient  are  obvious.  The  ability  of 
American  merchants  to  carry  stocks  under  a  sta' 
gold  currency,  free  from  the  silver  fluctuations  at  s. 
points  as  Shanghai,  and  avoiding  the  Japanese  tariff 
imposed  at  Kobe,  would  mean  greater  selling  force  be- 
hind our  trade  activities  in  China,  French  Indo-China, 
Siam,  Malaya,  India  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 
The  principal  ports  of  these  countries  are  all  within 
a  1700-mile  radius  of  Manila.  With  a  trading  zone 
established  at  Manila  to  make  possible  the  free  move- 
ment of  goods  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  devel- 
opment of  a  feeder  service  under  the  American  flag 
would  undoubtedly  follow.  Prompt  deliveries  f  "f^^ 
stock  could  then  be  made.  Prices  could  be  quoted 
c.  i.  f.  Oriental  ports  with  much  greater  ease  tha^' 
present  from  New  York,  and  with  banking  facilities 
undoubtedly  established  to  finance  such  shipments  the 
D/P  terms  demanded  in  most  Oriental  countries  could 
be  granted.  At  present  we  are  trying  to  sell  f .  o.  b. 
New  York  on  confirmed  bankers'  acceptances  in  com- 
petition with  much  more  favorable  European  terms. 
We  need  more  intimate  commercial  relations  with  the 
Orient  if  we  are  to  sell  our  share  of  goods  there,  and 
the  best  way  to  bring  this  about  is  to  establish  an 
outpost  of  American  trade  close  to  the  markets  that 
we  desire  to  supply. — Commerce  Reports. 


UNIVERSAL  BEARING  FINDER  INVENTED  BY 

CANADIAN  WAR  HERO 


Captain  Walter  Wingate 


IT  was  our  fortune  the 
other  day  to  enjoy  a 
visit  with  Captain 
Walter  Wingate  aboard 
the  freighter  Canadian 
Winner  of  the  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Ma- 
rine, Ltd.,  in  port  at  San 
Francisco,  en  route  home 
to  Vancouver  from  the 
Orient. 

A  night  in  December  of 
1916  Lieutenant  Walter 
Wingate,  R.  C.  N.  S.,  com- 
manding the  torpedo-boat 
Grilse,  fastest  patrol  in 
Canadian  waters,  was  given 
up  as  lost  with  a  crew  of 
forty-four  off  Little  Hope 
Light  when  a  great  gale 
swept  the  Nova  Scotia 
coast.  The  press  of  the 
world  carried  the  disaster 
in  page  one  space,  and  especially  in  Canada  where  the 
reported  victims  mourned. 

But  the  Grilse  like  a  ghost  weathered  the  storm,  as 
did  her  complement  of  Canadians  courageous. 

Captain  Wingate  since  the  war  has  commanded  ves- 
sels of  the  C.  G.  M.  M.,  Ltd.,  engaged  in  trans-Pacific 
cargo  trade.  He  has  a  wife  and 
three  youngsters  in  1185  Hero 
street,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  and 
this  time  on  arrival  at  home 
Captain  Wingate  is  going  to 
stay  shoreside  for  a  spell. 

Working  since  the  war  in 
spare  time  Captain  Wingate  has 
produced  the  Universal  bearing 
finder,  which  is  designed  to  af- 
ford an  instant  and  reliable 
method  of  taking  one  or  more 
bearings  of  any  object  sighted, 
"nd  when  this  interesting  in- 
'  >ument  is  properly  used  it  ob- 
viates the  possibility  of  errors 
being  introduced  when  correct- 
ing compass  bearings  to  true  or  magnetic  bearings.  In 
discussing  his  invention  Captain  Wingate  points  out: 
"That  in  early  days  aids  to  navigation  were  very 
piimitive,  and  comprised  essentially  in  a  very  elemen- 
tary magnetic  compass,  wonderful  assurance  and  good 
luck.  Notwithstanding  the  wonderful  advance  in  the 
science  of  navigation,  the  first  essential  to  safety  is 
stjU  the  compass.  Lighthouses,  buoys,  beacons  and  fog 
signals  are  maintained  along  all  the  routes  followed 
^v  shipping.  Even  in  clear  weather  the  navigator  ap- 
^.xiciates  any  means  affording  a  quick  method  of  fix- 
ing the  ship's  position,  particularly  in  narrow  waters. 
"The  position  of  the  standard  and  steering  com- 
passes in  most  ships  does  not  allow  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  vessel's  bridge  to  immediately  obtain  a 
bearing  of  a  light  or  object  when  first  sighted.  Through 
use  of  the  Universal  bearing  finder  the  navigator  is 
enabled  to  take  bearings  promptly." 

By  getting  the  shadows  of  the  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal wires  in  complete  alignment  absolutely  accu- 
rate bearings   can  be   obtained,   and  this  is   decidedly 
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appreciable  when  the  sun  is  obscured  from  the  stand- 
ard compass,  by  funnels,  ventilators,  masts  or  deck- 
houses, as  frequently  happens.  Risk  of  collision  can 
be  immediately  ascertained  by  setting  the  sight-vane 
on  any  vessel  when  first  sighted.  The  simple  design 
of  Captain  Wingate's  patent  insures  lost  cost,  ten  dol- 
lars being  the  price. 

To  Assemble 
Unscrew   the   thumbscrew   and    ship   the    sight-vane 
placing  the  washer  under  the  thumbscrew.    The  washer 
is  to  minimize  any  binding  effect  on  swinging  the  sight 
vane  from  left  to  right. 

To  Use 

Place  the  fore  sight  of  the  instrument  against  any 
fore  and  aft  or  thwartship  surface.  These  may  be  the 
pilot  house  windows  or  rails.  The  correctness  of  align- 
ment may  be  tested  any  time  by  selecting  a  distant 
object  right  ahead,  at  the  same  time  setting  the  sight- 
vane  to  zero,  and  if  the  object  is  still  in  alignment  the 
surface  is  correct. 

Thwartship  Surface 

If  the  instrument  is  set  against  a  thwartship  sur- 
face, the  zero  of  the  instrument  will  be  in  alignment 
with  the  ship  head,  and  the  sight-vane  set  on  any  ob- 
ject will  show  the  angle  on  the  bow.  To  lay  this  di- 
rectly on  the  chart,  reverse  the  angle  on  the  same  side 
of  the  zero  mark.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  lighthouse 
bears  two  points  on  the  port  bow  (221,2  degrees),  move 

the  sight-vane  to  61 V2  degrees, 

that  is,  22^2  from  the  base;  lay 
the  instrument  on  the  chart, 
bringing  any  edge  of  the  sight- 
vane  in  line  with  the  course 
line;  then  move  the  instrument 
along  as  you  would  a  ruler  un- 
til the  base  cuts  the  object 
sighted,  and  a  line  drawn  along 
the  base  edge  of  the  instrument 
will  be  the  position  of  the  ves- 
sel. A  bearing  of  another  ob- 
ject taken  at  the  same  time  will 
give  another  position  line,  and 
the  intersection  of  the  two  lines 
will  be  the  position  of  the  ves- 
sel. It  will  be  appreciated  that 
once  the  course  has  been  set  any  number  of  bearings 
may  be  taken  and  laid  off  on  the  chart  without  any 
figuring  being  involved,  therefore  reducing  any  possi- 
bility of  errors. 

Use  Against  a  Fore  and  Aft  Surface 
If  the  instrument  is  placed  against,  say,  the  window 
of  the  pilot  house  the  zero  mark  will  be  in  line  with 
the  beam  or  thwartship  line  and  the  sight-vane  set  on 
any  object  will  be  read  off  as  an  angle  before  the  beam. 
Take  the  previous  example:  an  object  two  points 
will  be  six  points  before  the  beam,  67V2  degrees;  to 
lay  off  on  the  chart  move  the  sight-vane  to  exactly  the 
same  angle,  67^,2  degrees,  on  the  other  side  of  the  base 
line,  other  side  of  the  zero  mark;  place  the  instrument 
on  the  chart  as  before  and  you  will  find  that  you  get 
exactly  the  same  result. 

Any  side  of  the  instrument  may  be  used  and  after 
a  little  practice  other  users  will  be  found  for  the  bear- 
ing finder.     For  instance,  to  find  the  course  to  steer: 
laff  off  the  course,  using  one  side  of  the  instrument  as 
(Continued  on  page  30,  ad  section) 


OIL  PURIFICATION  BY  THE  CONTINUOUS 

BY-PASS  METHOD 


NECESSITY  for  an  improved  method  of  purifying  oil  has  long  been  a  topic  of  discussion.  Now  a  remedial  device  has  come 
forward,   its   development  dating   from   the   period   of  war  construction. 

Placed  in  use  by  the  American  navy  with  highly  satisfactory  results,  De  Laval  oil  purifiers  in  connection  with  internal 
combustion  engines  and  turbines,  first  installed  in  destroyers  a  id  small  high-speed  craft,  have  today  established  the  value  of 
economy  in  lubricating  oil  and  at  the  same  time  secure  maxi.num  efficiency.  Installations  have  been  made  in  turbine-drive 
and   reciprocating   power   plants   of   ships   plying   every   important  trade   route. 

At  the  request  of  PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW,  Mr.  John  V.  Shepard,  sales  manager  of  the  De  Laval  Pacific  Com- 
pany, industrial  centrifugals  department.  Pacific  Coast  representative  of  the  De  Laval  Separator  Company  of  New  York 
presents  the  following  paper  directed  upon  tht  purpose  and  accomplishments  of  oil  purification  by  the  continuous  bv-oass 
method.  '^ 


This  line  drawing  is  to  represent   a 
typical   by-pass   installation 


Method  of  Operation  and  Installation  of  DeLaval  Oil  Purifier  as  used  in  connection  with  Internal 

Combustion  Engines  and  Turbines 


By  JOHN  V.  SHEPARD 


IT  IS  only  a  matter  of  time  until  lubricating  oil  be- 
comes so  contaminated  with  dirt,  water  and  other 
impurities  that  it  is  advisable  to  remove  it  from 
the  system  and  replace  it  with  new  oil.  In  many 
instances  an  attempt  is  made  to  clean  this  oil  by  a  fil- 
tering or  settling  system,  which  is  in  no  wise  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  highest  efficiency  of  the  engine  or  to 
protect  the  bearings  from  heating  or  cutting. 

Many  engineers  used  to  look  upon  a  piece  of  auxil- 
iary equipment  as  just  one  more  item  to  care  for,  but 
this  is  not  true  of  the  marine  engineer,  as  he  looks 
upon  the  De  Laval  Oil  Purifier  as  an  indispensable 
piece  of  equipment,  not  from 
the  point  of  conserving  oil 
but  upon  the  protection  it 
gives  to  the  units  it  serves. 

There  are  several  methods 
of  operating  the  De  Laval 
Oil  Purifier  on  a  diesel  in- 
stallation, but  the  one  that  is 
meeting  with  greatest  suc- 
cess is  what  is  known  as  the 
Continuous  By-pass  System, 
as  the  De  Laval  Oil  Purifier 
installed  on  the  Continuous 
Sy.stem  is  constantly  remov- 
ing contamination  from  the 
oil  during  the  operation  of 
the  prime  mover.    This  con- 


Dc    Laval    equipped    United    American    liner    Resolute 


tinuous  system  possibly  cannot  be  used  on  all  installa- 
tions and  in  that  case  the  Batch  Method  of  purifying 
would  be  used.  The  Batch  Method  consists  of  a  stor- 
age tank  where  the  oil  is  pumped  from  the  crank  case 
of  the  engine  when  it  has  become  necessary  to  replace 
it  with  new  oil  and  can  then  be  cleaned  up  with  the 
De  Laval  machine  at  any  convenient  time. 

The  above  illustration  describes  the  Continuous  By- 
pass Method.  The  oil  from  the  diesel  is  either  pumped 
or  drained  from  the  crank  case  of  the  engine  into  a 
sump.  It  is  then  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  sump 
through  a  heater  when  necessary  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature, thence  into  the  De 
Laval  Oil  Purifier,  The  sludge 
and  water  is  discharged 
through  the  lower  spout  into 
a  line  leading  to  the  bilge. 
The  cleaned  oil  is  delivered 
from  the  middle  spout  of  the 
machine  and  passed  back  to 
the  sump.  The  oil  is  then 
taken  from  the  sump,  passed 
through  the  oil  cooler  and 
returned  to  the  lubricator  or 
crank  case  of  the  diesel. 
With  this  system  of  lubrica- 
tion the  carbon  content  is 
kept  at  a  very  low  point, 
while    any    water    or    metal 
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A  Few 
De  Laval 
Protected 
Steamers 


A   trio   of  the   Matson   fleet: 

Upper — Manukai    in    Honolulu    harbor. 

To   left — Manulani    loading    lumber   at    Bell- 
ingham,    Wash.,    for    Hawaiian   ports. 

Lower — Maui  in  Honolulu  harbor  on  maid- 
en voyage. 


In  addition  to  what  has  been  described 
in  regard  to  lubricating  oil  in  this  article 
the  De  Laval  centrifugal  is  fast  becoming 
a  part  of  the  fuel  oil  equipment  used 
either  in  diesel  engines  or  under  steam 
boilers. 


The  photo  below  is  the   Cunarder   Laconia, 
De    Laval    equipped. 
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Two    De    Laval   installations — Coos    Bay    Lumber    Company   diesel     tug;    San    Francisco    harbor    tug    Governor    Stephens 


particles  getting  into  the  oil  are  instantly  removed, 
which  provides  the  most  effective  lubrication  at  all 
times.  Lubricating  oil  loses  its  color  more  quickly  in 
the  crank  case  of  a  diesel  engine  than  in  any  other 
service.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  the  introduction  of  a 
large  amount  of  carbon  into  the  oil,  much  of  which  is 
so  finely  divided  as  to  easily  pass  through  filtering 
paper,  which  remains  in  suspension  after  days  of 
gravity  settling.  The  further  darkening  of  the  oil  is 
caused  by  the  intense  heat  to  which  it  is  subjected 
in  use  and  to  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  col- 
loidal carbon,  which  is  harmless.  Continuous  cen- 
trifugal purification  removes 
the  solid  carbon  from  diesel 
oil  and  minimizes  the  dis- 
coloration caused  by  the 
presence  of  colloidal  carbon 
but  at  all  times  the  full  lub- 
ricating value  of  the  oil  is 
maintained. 

Where  it  is  not  possible 
to  use  the  continuous  system 
we  would  then  use  what  is 
known  as  the  Batch  Method. 
This  would  consist  of  a  tank 
and  some  method  of  heating 
the  oil  should  be  installed 
as  the  oil  will  give  up  its 
impurities  more  thoroughly 
when  it  is  at  a  temperature 
of  125  to  140  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit. The  oil  is  then 
pumped  into  this  tank, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  set 
to  give  the  water  and  dirt 
an  opportunity  to  settle  out 
to  a  certain  extent,  so  as  to 
remove  as  much  of  this  work 
as  possible  from  the  ma- 
chine. The  oil  is  then 
drawn  from  the  tank,  passed 
through  the  purifier  and  the 
clean  oil  returned  to  the 
clear  oil  storage. 

The  installation  of  the  De 
Laval  Oil  Purifier  should  be 
well  laid  out  before  the  ma- 
chine is  actually  installed 
so  that  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter  to  give  it  attention, 
as  it,  like  other  engine  room 
equipment,  does  need   atten- 


tion, but  at  the  same  time  the  machine  not  requiring 
very  much  space  can  be  put  into  a  very  convenient 
although  out-of-the-way  space  in  almost  any  engine 
room.  One  important  thing  in  a  De  Laval  Oil  Puri- 
fier installation  is  getting  the  machine  of  proper  size 
as  the  oftener  you  can  bring  the  oil  in  contact  with 
the  purifier  the  better  the  condition  of  the  oil,  conse- 
quently less  danger  of  heating  or  cutting  the  bearings. 
The  same  method  of  operation  and  installation  ap- 
plies to  turbine  lubricating  oil,  but  possibly  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  bring  the  oil  in  contact  with  the 
machine  as  often. 


Diesel-electric    ferries   Golden 


Gate   and   Golden   West   are   using   De    Laval   Oil    Purifiers.     Our    illustration 
shows   position   of   installation   ana   a    "close-up" 
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(Continued  from  page  142) 

she  hove  in  sight  but  later  hauled  it  down  and  raised 
the  Palmetto  flag;  she,  however,  apparently  soon  saw 
the  guns  carried  by  the  Comet,  for  she  tacked  and 
stood  inshore  towards  shoal  water  and,  as  Captain 
Todd  says,  "out  of  our  reach."  On  this  passage  the 
Comet  was  off  the  Horn  for  26  days  in  strong  westerly 
gales,  during  which  the  bowsprit  was  sprung,  prevent- 
ing any  head  sails  being  carried.  Continuing  this  voy- 
age, the  Comet  crossed  the  Pacific  to  Hongkong  in  the 
excellent  time  of  41  days;  loaded  for  New  York  and 
took  her  departure  from  Macao  on  August  8,  1862; 
cleared  on  July  28,  but  on  the  following  day  there  oc- 
curred the  hardest  typhoon  experienced  in  that  vicin- 
ity for  over  thirty  years ;  the  decks  of  the  Comet  were 
continually  swept  by  the  heavy  seas  and  minor  dam- 
ages accrued,  all  causing  a  detention  of  9  days.  In 
latitude  15:30  north,  longitude  113  east,  experienced 
another  typhoon  in  which  the  rudder-head  was  sprung; 
ship  was  hove  to  and  repairs  made  sufficient  to  steer 
her  home.  From  the  equator  in  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Bermudas,  had  light  winds;  then,  on  December  5,  had 
a  violent  gale  from  southwest  to  northwest;  for  the 
remaining  14  days  of  the  voyage,  had  light  winds  and 
calms;    arrived  at  New  York  on  December  19,  1862. 

The  Comet  Becomes  the  Fiery  Star,  British  Ship 

In  March,  1863,  the  Comet  crossed  from  New  York 


to  London  and  there  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  hauled 
down  and  the  Red  Ensign  hoisted.  In  a  list  of  Amer- 
ican ships  sold  by  Messrs.  George  Crowshaw  &  Com- 
pany at  London  during  the  year  1863  on  account  of 
the  successful  activities  of  the  Confederate  privateers 
appears  the  Comet,  with  the  sales  price  of  8100  pounds 
sterling.  Her  name,  quite  appropriately,  was  changed 
to  Fiery  Star  and  she  was  put  in  the  trade  between 
England  and  Australia,  being  well  adapted  to  carry- 
ing passengers.  Her  subsequent  career,  however,  was 
short,  for  in  the  spring  of  1865,  when  some  three  weeks 
out  from  Moreton  Bay,  Queensland,  Australia,  bound 
for  London,  she  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.  Captain 
Yule  did  everything  possible  to  subdue  the  flames,  bat- 
tening everything  down  and  pumping  water  into  the 
lower  hold,  but  all  without  avail.  The  flames  burst 
through  and  about  80  persons,  including  all  the  pas- 
sengers, embarked  in  the  boats,  leaving  Mate  Sargeant 
and  seventeen  members  of  the  crew  volunteers  aboard 
the  ship,  there  not  being  room  enough  for  them  in  the 
boats.  The  ship  when  about  burned  through  and  ready 
to  sink,  was  overtaken  by  the  Dauntless,  from  London 
bound  for  Auckland,  and  the  brave  company  rescued. 
On  arrival  at  Auckland  the  populace  subscribed  a  sub- 
stantial sum  in  acknowledgment  of  their  gallant  con- 
duct. 


THE  ISHERWOOD  SYSTEM  OF  SHIP 
CONSTRUCTION 


THE  progress  returns  for  the  Isherwood  system 
up  to  the  end  of  1920  showed  some  remarkable 
figures  regarding  the  number  of  orders  placed, 
but  a  great  falling  off  in  shipbuilding  generally 
has  taken  place  since  that  time  which  is  reflected  in 
the  number  of  contracts  made  for  vessels  to  be  built 
on  the  Isherwood  system  during  the  past  two  years. 
The  following  table,  however,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  con- 
siderable interest,  as,  in  addition  to  recording  the  num- 
ber and  deadweight  tonnage  of  Isherwood  ships  con- 
tracted for  in  each  year  from  1907  to  1922,  it  shows  to 
some  extent  the  general  activities  of  the  shipbuilding 
industry  during  that  period  in  which  the  Isherwood 
system  has  taken  no  small  part: 

Number  of  ships  Deadweight 

Year  built,  under  carrying 

construction  and  capacity 

Sept.,  1907,  on  order  Tons 

to  Dec,  1908  6  31,608 

1909  36  212,992 

1910  76  484,752 

1911  140  958,795 

1912  240  1,777,348 

1913  270  1,993,034 

1914  311  2,351,322 

1915  468  3,548,221 

1916  620  4,666,000 

1917  800  6,332,150 

1918  1050  8,707,700 

1919  1260  10,594,700 

1920  1395  11,962,400 

1921  1418  12,032,400 

1922  1431  12,101,890 

A  feature  of  special  interest  this  year  is  the  large 
number  of  vessels  which  have  been  launched,  no  less 
than  58  Isherwood  ships  having  left  the  stocks  during 
the  year,  and  these  include  oil  barges,  general  cargo 
vessels  and  oil  tank  steamers  ranging  in  size  from  83 
feet  3  inches  to  550  feet  in  length. 


Although  there  are  only  a  few  contracts  for  1922, 
some  very  interesting  types  of  vessels  are  included. 
Two  of  these  are  high-speed  passenger  and  cargo  ves- 
sels 350  feet  long,  contracted  for  by  the  Merchants  & 
Miners  Transportation  Company  of  Philadelphia  with 
the  Federal  Shipbuilding  Company  of  Kearney,  New 
Jersey.  One  ship  named  the  Allegheny  has  recently 
been  launched  and  it  is  anticipated  that  she  will  be 
put  into  service  about  March  next.  The  Merchants  & 
Miners  Transportation  Company  is  a  large  firm  of  ship- 
owners running  several  lines  connecting  all  the  prin- 
cipal railway  terminals  from  Massachusetts  in  the 
North  to  Florida  in  the  South.  The  Alaska  Steamship 
Company,  Inc.,  of  Seattle,  Washington,  has  also  or- 
dered a  high  speed  passenger  and  freight  carrying 
vessel  to  be  built  by  the  Todd  Dry  Dock  &  Construc- 
tion Corporation  at  Tacoma. 

Three  ferry  boats  of  dimensions  218  feet  by  45  feet 
by  17  feet  9  inches  are  being  built  by  the  Staten  Is- 
land Shipbuilding  Company  of  Staten  Island,  New 
York.  They  are  of  special  type,  electrically  driven 
and  intended  for  a  new  service  between  Staten  Island 
and  New  York. 

The  demand  for  oil  tank  steamer  tonnage  of  the 
past  few  years  having  been  practically  met,  the  ten- 
dency now  is  to  increase  upon  the  world's  general 
cargo  tonnage.  The  Isherwood  system  has  taken  its 
share  of  the  orders  recently  placed  and  the  vessels 
contracted  for  are  of  special  types. 

That  the  system  is  eminently  suitable  and  advan- 
tageous for  all  types  of  craft  is  evidenced  by  the  fol- 
lowing analysis  of  the  table  of  ships  referred  to  above: 
General  cargo  vessels,  colliers,  ore  steamers,  pas- 
senger vessels  and  Great  Lakes  freighters :  638  aggre- 
gating 5,755,070  tons  deadweight  carrying  capacity. 
Oil  tank  steamers:  660  aggregating  6,266,850  tons 
deadweight  carrying  capacity.  Barges,  dredgers,  ferry 
boats  and  trawlers:  133  aggregating  79,970  tons  dead- 
weight carrying  capacity. 
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UNION  DIESEL  ENTERS  THE  FIELD 


ESTABLISHED    in    1885,    and   entering   its   thirty- 
eighth  year  of  continuous  operation,  the  Union 
Gas  Engine  Company,  builders  of  the  first  suc- 
cessful stationary  gasoline  engine  in  the  world, 
the  first  marine  gasoline  engine,  and  the  first  gasoline 
hoist,  now  announces  the  "Union  Mechanical  Injection 
Diesel  Engine." 


ard  equipment  in  all  the  Army  and  Navy  blimps  of  the 
C  and  D  tvpes. 

Type 

Now  is  announced  the  Union  Mechanical  Injection 

Diesel    Engine,    of    the    four-stroke,    heavy-duty,    low 

speed,  vertical  type,  operating  on  the  diesel  cycle.    It 

is   what   is    commonly   known    as   the    "Full    or    True- 


Front  view  of  new  heavy  duty  vertical 

In  the  construction  of  the  new  Union  diesel  is  re- 
flected the  invaluable  experience  gained  in  building 
airplane  motors,  and  this  accurate  ability  combined 
with  years  of  marine  activity  enables  the  company  to 
present  a  diesel  type  that  embraces  a  combination  of 
features  designed  to  meet  every  marine  and  station- 
ary problem. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Union  airplane  engines  used 
in  the  C-5  still  hold  the  long  distance  non-stop  record 
for  non-rigid  dirigibles,  and  that  Josephus  Daniels, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  designated  the  remarkable 
performance  as  "the  blue-ribbon  achievement  of  the 
navy."  Union  engines  also  were  used  in  the  C-7,  the 
helium  gas  dirigible  that  astonished  the  Peace  Con- 
fertnce  at  Washington.  To  a  Union  engine  also  is 
given  the  honor  of  establishing  the  endurance  record 
in  the  United  States  Aeronautical  Testing  Laboratory, 
having  defeated  domestic  and  foreign  competitors  as 
well.     Subsequently  a  Union  engine  beat  its  own  rec- 


mechanical  injection    Union   diesel   engine 

ord  in  these  tests.  Union  airplane  engines  were  stand- 
Diesel"  as  distinguished  from  the  so-called  "Semi- 
Diesel"  or  surface-ignition  oil  engine.  Ignition  of  the 
full  charge  is  dependent  wholly  upon  heat  of  com- 
pression; no  hot  bulbs,  hot  heads,  or  other  similar 
means  are  employed.  All  combustion  chamber  walls 
are  therefore  .water  jacketed  and  are  not  subject  to 
internal  stresses  and  resultant  cracking  due  to  exces- 
sive and  unequally  distributed  changes  in  temperature. 

Fuel 

Any  fuel  manufactured  for  use  in  diesel  engines 
may  be  used.  Such  fuels  are  to  be  obtained  from  the 
leading  oil  companies  and  are  sold  under  various 
trade  names  under  the  general  classification  of  "Diesel 
Fuel  Oil." 

Fuel  Atomization 

The  fuel  is  thoroughly  atomized  as  it  enters  the 
combustion  chamber,  without  the  use  of  compressed 
air,    thus    eliminating    a    multi-stage    air    compressor.. 
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The  thorough  manner  in  which  this  process  is  carried 
out  results  in  ease  of  starting,  complete  combustion, 
and  clear  exhaust. 

Fuel  Pump 

The  fuel  pump  is  a  single  unit  of  forged  steel  con- 
struction, containing  high  and  low  pressure  pumps, 
high  and  low  pressure  strainers,  and  a  high  pressure 
fuel  relief  valve.  The  plungers  are  of  hardened  steel, 
ground  to  fit  the  removable  hard  bronze  pump  cylin- 
ders. These  plungers  are  fitted  with  a  guide  to  insure 
true  alignment.  All  valves  and  valve  seats  are  of  steel, 
hardened  and  ground. 

Balanced   Parts 

Crank  shaft,  pistons,  connecting  rods  and  brasses 
are  balanced. 

Heat  Treatment 

Many  parts  are  heat-treated,  including  reverse 
gears,  pistons,  piston  pins  and  cam  gears,  which  treat- 
ment greatly  reduces  wear. 


plant  is  concerned,  the  ship  owner  is  thus  enabled  to 
obtain  for  his  vessel  the  highest  ratings  desired  from 
the  above  classification  societies 

The  crank  shaft  is  drilled  for  force  feed  lubrication. 
The  connecting  rods  are  drilled  their  entire  length, 
and  each  is  fitted  with  a  check  valve  in  the  foot,  thus 
insuring  oil  being  delivered  to  the  wrist  pin  at  all 
times. 

Cylinders 

The  cylinders  are  individual  castings  with   detach- 
able  heads.     The   water  -  jackets   extend   down  to   the 
cylinder  bases  and  have  hand-holes   and  cover  plates 
which  facilitate  the  removal  of  sediment. 
Cylinder  Heads 

The  cylinder  heads  art  completely  water-jacketed 
and  are  provided  with  hand-holes  similar  to  those  in 
the  cylinder  jackets.  Special  precautions  have  been 
taken  to  provide  a  simple  and  elTective  joint  between 
the  cylinder  and  cylinder  head.    To  secure  a  uniform 


Rear   view  of   new   vertical   Union   diesel    engine 


Bed  Plate 

The  bed  plate  is  of  box  section,  with  steel  liners 
which  are  machined  all  over,  timed,  and  babbitted 
with  a  high  grade  bearing  metal.  The  liners  are  so 
fitted  that  they  can  be  easily  removed  in  a  few  min- 
utes. The  bed  plate  is  constructed  with  a  sump  into 
which  all  of  the  oil  from  the  high  pressure  oiling 
system  drains,  and  from  which  the  oil  is  pumped  back 
to  the  settling  tank. 

Crank  Case 

The  crank  case  is  a  one-piece  casting  of  the  enclosed 
type,  the  top  of  which  supports  the  cylinders  and 
forms  an  oil-tight  enclosure  for  the  crankshaft  and 
connecting  rods.  All  stresses  resulting  from  combus- 
tion in  the  cylinders  are  transmitted  to  the  base  cast- 
ing by  heavy  steel  stay-bolts  extending  from  the  cyl- 
inders through  the  crank  case  to  the  base. 

Easy  access  to  all  parts  within  the  crank  case  is 
obtained  by  means  of  large  doors  on  each  side  of  the 
case. 

Crank  Shaft  and  Connecting  Rods 

The  crank  shaft  and  connecting  rods  conform  in  de- 
sign and  material  to  the  requirements  of  the  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping  and  Lloyd's.   Insofar  as  the  power 


distribution   of  pressure   around  this   joint,   there   are 
seven  hold-down  studs. 

Pistons 

The  pistons  are  heat-treated  and  finished  by  grind- 
ing. Grooves  are  provided  for  distribution  of  oil  over 
the  wearing  surfaces.  Transfer  of  heat  from  the 
piston  head  to  the  jacket  water  has  been  carried  out 
to  a  very  effective  degree. 

The  wrist  pin  is  made  from  special  alloy  steel, 
hardened  and  ground,  and  is  located  far  enough  be- 
low the  top  of  piston  so  that  heating  troubles  are  elim- 
inated. It  oscillates  in  bosses  within  the  piston,  and 
is  clamped  in  the  connecting  rod  end.  Distortion  of 
the  piston  resulting  from  stresses  set  up  by  the  wrist 
pin  driven  into  the  piston  bosses  is  thus  made  impos- 
sible. The  walls  of  the  piston  are  therefore  free  to 
expand  and  contract,  and  do  not  get  out  of  round  with 
changes  in  temperature. 

Valves 

The  effective  area  of  valve  openings  is  unusually 
large.  The  valve  stems  also  are  unusually  large,  and 
operate  in  long  bushed  bronze  guides.  The  exhaust 
valve  stems  are  effectively  protected  .against  injury 
from  hot  gases. 
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Valve  Operating  Mechanism 

The  valves  are  operated  by  means  of  rocker  arms 
actuated,  through  hardened  rollers,  by  a  cam  shaft 
lying  to  one  side  of  the  cylinder  heads  so  that  it  does 
not  interfere  with  dismantling  of  heads.  Rotation  of 
this  shaft  is  obtained  by  means  of  heat-treated  gears 
and  a  vertical  shaft  driven  from  the  crank  shaft.  This 
method  of  construction  eliminates  cumbersome  push 
rods  with  their  numerous  adjustments  and  wearing 
parts,  and  exposes  the  entire  valve  mechanism  to  the 
eye  of  the  operator,  enabling  him  to  make  inspection 
while  the  engine  is  running,  and  providing  greatest 
possible  accessibility. 

The  cam  shaft  is  made  of  hollow  Shelby  Steel  Tub- 
ing, and  is  positively  oiled  by  means  of  the  high  pres- 
sure oiling  system. 

Cooling  System 

The  cylinder  and  cylinder  head  water-jackets  are 
supplied  with  water  from  a  large  low-speed  plunger 
pump  positively  driven  by  heavy  spur  gearing  from 
the  crank  shaft.  The  shaft  carrying  this  gear  runs  in 
ball  bearings. 

The  above  mentioned  gear  also  drives  a  bilge  pump, 
which  is  cross  connected  with  a  three-way  valve  to  the 
cooling   system. 

Lubricating  System 

The  lubricating  system  is  of  the  force-feed  type,  a 
positively  driven  plunger  pump  forcing  oil  to  the  crank 
shaft,  connecting  rods,  cam  shaft,  vertical  shaft,  gov- 
ernor and  wrist  pins. 

To  keep  the  circulating  oil  free  from  grit  and  other 
foreign  substances,  strainers  of  ample  area  are  pro- 
vided and  so  installed  that  they  may  be  readily  re- 
moved for  cleaning. 

By  the  Union  force  feed  system,  the  lubricating  oil 
consumption  is  kept  remarkably  low,  and  hand-oiling 
is  practically  eliminated. 

Starting  System 

The  starting  system  consists  of  an  engine-driven 
compressor,  two  air  receivers  or  storage  tanks,  and 
automatic  valve  in  air  distributor,  driven  from  the 
vertical  shaft,  with  connecting  pipes  leading  to  each 
cylinder  head.  The  automatic  valve  works  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  starting  lever  and  positively  prevents 
air  under  pressure  being  admitted  into  cylinders  while 
fuel  is  being  injected.  Starting  is  accomplished  by 
the  movement  of  a  single  lever,  which  opens  the  start- 
ing air  valve  and  automatically  converts  the  engine 
into  an  air  motor,  each  piston  receiving  an  air  impulse 
every  time  it  passes  the  upper  end  of  its  stroke.  The 
number  of  impulses  per  revolution  during  the  start- 
ing period  is  therefore  twice  as  great  as  it  is  during 
normal  operation,  and  the  certainty  and  speed  of  start- 
ing is  thereby  positively  established. 

Return  of  this  lever  to  its  normal  position  simul- 
taneously closes  the  starting  air  valve  and  brings  the 
fuel  nozzles  into  action.  Interlocking  means  between 
the  fuel  valve  and  starting  air  valve  renders  impos- 
sible the  fuel  valves  being  brought  into  operation  be- 
fore the  starting  air  has  been  shut  off. 

Governor 

The  governor  is  of  special  Union  design  and  is 
mounted  on  the  vertical  shaft.  The  Union  governing 
.system  allows  a  single  lever  control  for  manual  op- 
eration, and,  as  speed  and  power  are  raised  or  reduced 
by   this   lever,   the   fuel    injection    pressure   rises   and 


falls,  which  automatically  prevents  detonation  in  cyl- 
inders. The  governor  is  also  adjusted  to  instantly 
check  racing  at  all  loads. 

Reverse  Gear 

The  reverse  gear  is  of  the  planetary  or  spur  gear 
type.  The  gears  and  pinions  are  machined  and  cut 
from  machined  steel  forgings  and  are  heat-treated. 

The  pinions  are  lined  with  bronze  bushings. 

The  pins  carrying  the  pinions  are  case-hardened 
and  ground,  and  the  pinions  and  gears  run  in  a  bath 
of  oil  and  grease. 

The  clutch  is  of  the  multiple-disc  type  and  capable 
of  carrying  the  heaviest  overload  that  can  be  put  on 
the  engine.  The  brake  has  maple-lined  shoes  of  ample 
size  to  hold  the  full  reverse  load. 


ATLAS  DIESEL  FOR  TRADER  ARCTIC 

A  350  -  HORSEPOWER  Atlas  -  Imperial  diesel  is 
being  installed  in  the  four-masted  schooner 
Arctic,  formerly  the  H.  D.  Bendixon,  which  is 
being  equipped  by  Captain  C.  T.  Pedersen  of 
H.  Liebes  &  Company  for  service  in  trading  expedi- 
tions to  the  Far  North.  The  Arctic  replaces  the 
smaller  ships  Herman  and  Fox,  which  are  to  be  sold. 
The  Arctic,  built  at  Aberdeen,  Washington,  in  1898, 
and  of  571  net  tons,  is  at  the  plant  of  the  Moore  Ship- 
building Company  undergoing  thorough  recondition- 
ing. The  vessel  was  formerly  in  the  lumber  trade. 
One  of  the  features  of  preparing  the  Arctic  for  her 
new  trade  is  the  sheathing  of  the  hull  with  three-inch 
Australian  iron  bark,  which  will  help  to  withstand  the 
pressure  of  ice  packs. 

Captain  Pedersen  and  his  Atlas-equipped  trader  will 
depart  from  San  Francisco  about  April  15  for  Point 
Barrow,  passing  the  summer  months  trading  in  north- 
ern stations  and  whaling,  and  will  return  to  this  port 
early  in  October. 

The  Arctic  will  be  the  largest  American  craft  ever 
to  enter  the  fur  and  whale  trade  and  her  purchase  by 
H.  Liebes  &  Company  signifies  the  remarkable  devel- 
opment of  the  industry  built  up  by  that  organization 
over  a  number  of  years. 


ENTERPRISE  ENGINE  COMPANY 

The  Enterprise  Engine  Company  is  unusually  busy 
on  San  Francisco  Bay  installing  new  Enterprise  diesels 
in  various  craft.  Five  boats  are  being  equipped  at 
this  time  and  they  are  as  follows: 

One  165-horsepower  4-cylinder  engine  for  the  Coos 
Bay  Lumber  Company  in  the  new  towboat  built  by 
Nunes  Bros.,  Sacramento. 

One  135-horsepower  4-cylinder  engine  in  the  tug 
Yankee.  This  boat  is  owned  by  the  American  Dredg- 
ing Company. 

One  100-horsepower  3-cylinder  engine  in  the  freight- 
er L.  Scatena,  built  by  Madden  Bros.,  Sausalito,  for  L. 
Scatena  &  Company  and  the  A.  Galli  Fruit  Company, 
Consolidated.  This  craft  will  operate  between  San 
Francisco  and  up-river  points  carrying  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

One  125-horsepower  3-cylinder  engine  in  the  tug 
Jim  Wilder  No.  2. 

One  65-horsepower  3-cylinder  engine  in  the  freighter 
Linnea,  owned  by  Kardassakis  Bros.,  to  engage  in  the 
river  trade. 


STRANGE  STORIES  OF  MARINE  PUMPS 


By  SEA  FLAME 


THE  writer,  through  many  years'  sea  life,  has 
seen  many  things  happen  which,  if  recounted, 
might  be  called  stretching  the  truth.  However, 
the  following  incidents  are  true  in  every  partic- 
ular. Obviously  names  are  changed,  but  the  facts  as 
detailed  are  correct. 

A  certain  boat  was  being  fitted  with  an  old-style  fly- 
wheel pump.  The  chief  engineer,  who  was  around 
during  installation  of  machinery,  wished  the  fly-wheel 
to  be  on  the  side  away  from  the  bulkhead  so  it  would 
be  handy  to  start  her  up.  He  forgot,  though,  that  the 
slide  valve  cover  and  valve  box  cover  were  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  pump.  When  it  was  installed  there 
was  about  3  inches  of  space  between  the  valve  chest 
and  the  bulkhead.  This  did  not  matter  so  much  until 
some  time  after — and  the  engineer  who  was  respon- 
sible had  gone — when  the  nuts  on  the  slide  valve  came 
loose  and  had  to  be  tightened,  as  well  as  the  valve 
reset.  While  it  was  possible  to  get  a  short  wrench  in, 
it  was  not  possible  to  see  the  valve  face. 

The  then  engineer,  however,  was  a  resourceful  man. 
He  took  a  small  hand  mirror  and,  holding  it  so  the  re- 
flection of  the  valve  and  face  could  be  seen,  soon  had 
the  job  done.  At  his  earliest  opportunity,  though,  he 
had  that  pump  shifted  so  the  valves  were  get-atable. 

This  Pump  Wouldn't  Feed  Boiler 

Here  is  another  instance  of  lack  of  thought  in  pip- 
ing up  a  job.  It  might  even  be  called  ignorance.  A 
new  pump  as  auxiliary  feed  for  a  boiler  was  put  in. 
Suctions  and  discharges,  steam  and  exhaust,  were  all 
right,  apparently,  but  the  pump  would  not  put  water 
into  the  boiler.  It  would  pump  the  bilges,  and  would 
throw  a  good  stream  through  the  fire  line,  but  when 
put  on  the  boiler  it  lay  down. 

Several  different  engineers  tried  to  make  it  work, 
but  in  vain.  Pipe  lines  were  thought  to  be  blocked, 
or  blind  flanges  in,  but  a  complete  dismantling  of  these 
showed  all  clear.  The  agents  for  the  pump  were  ap- 
pealed to,  and  their  expert  went  down  to  see  what  was 
the  matter.  He  soon  located  the  trouble.  The  steam 
line  from  the  pump  had  been  taken  off  the  reduced 
pressure  line,  and  was  only  100  pounds,  while  the 
boiler  pressure  was  180.  And  though  the  steam  cyl- 
inder was  somewhat  larger  than  the  water  end,  the 
balance  in  pressure  was  in  favor  of  the  latter,  with 
result  as  stated.  A  change  in  the  pipe  lines  cured  the 
trouble.  A  little  common  sense  and  it  would  not  have 
happened. 

A  Pump  That  Short-Stroked 

Some  men  never  seem  to  get  through  their  heads 
how  a  duplex  pump  operates.  One  such  man  was  first 
assistant  of  a  steamer  of  which  the  writer  was  chief 
engineer.  This  first  was  a  hard  working  chap,  but 
never  used  his  brains  much.  One  day  while  he  was 
on  watch  he  remade  the  joint  on  the  steam  valve  cover 
of  the  sanitary  pump,  which  was  a  6-inch  by  4-inch 
by  6-inch  of  a  well-known  make.  While  he  had  the 
valve  cover  off,  he  noticed  the  spaces  between  the  lugs 
on  the  valve  and  the  nuts  on  the  stems.  This  to  his 
unthinking  mind  indicated  wear  and  "lost  motion,"  so 
he  proceeded  to  make  liners  to  take  up  the  slack.  Af- 
ter a  hot  job  of  pulling  things  apart  and  fitting  in  the 
liners,  reassembling,  etc.,  the  pump  would  not  operate. 
Again  he  went  to  work  and  stripped  things,  but  with 
no  better  luck.     At  last  he  came  to  the  chief  and  re- 


ported that  the  pump  was  out  of  commission  and  would 
have  to  be  repaired  by  the  shop  when  port  was  reach- 
ed. A  few  questions  convinced  the  old  man  what  was 
wrong,  and  explanations  were  made  to  Mr.  First  how 
the  valve  gear  of  a  duplex  operated.  He  could  not 
see  it,  though,  and  maintained  that  there  should  not 
be  any  slack  at  the  valves.  The  Chief  told  him  to  take 
the  liners  out  and  gave  elaborate  directions  as  to  set- 
ting the  valves.  With  some  reluctance  the  First  fol- 
lowed out  the  orders,  and  of  course  the  pump  worked 
as  well  as  ever. 

A  Vertical  Gone  Wrong 

This  incident  happened  not  so  very  long  ago,  and 
shows  how  lack  of  thought  will  put  a  man  in  wrong. 
It  was  the  first  assistant  this  time,  too.  Between  him 
and  the  second  there  was  not  much  in  harmony.  The 
latter  was  a  bright  youngster,  while  the  First  was  an 
old-timer.  The  Ch?ef  tried  to  keep  peace  between  them 
by  diplomatic  sympathy  with  both,  but  at  times  the 
Second  would  put  something  over  on  the  First.  One 
morning  just  before  the  First  took  the  watch  at  4  a. 
m.,  the  Second  slacked  up  the  valve  steam  glands  of 
the  Deane  vertical  feed  pump.  He  did  it  just  enough 
to  barely  hold  the  valve  up,  knowing  that  in  a  few 
minutes  she  would  slack  enough  to  allow  the  valve  to 
fall  by  its  own  weight  when  the  tappet  started  on 
the  down  stroke.  His  scheme  worked  all  right,  and 
about  a  quarter  past  four  the  main  feed  pump  would 
only  take  a  two-inch  stroke.  Mr.  First  fooled  about 
with  it  for  some  time,  but  the  water  was  flowing  out 
of  feed  tank  and  going  down  in  the  gauge  glass  of 
the  boiler.  He  tried  to  get  the  auxiliary  going,  but 
this  failed  to  go  off  as  it  should,  as  he  was  rattled 
and  left  a  discharge  valve  closed.  In  desperation  he 
called  the  Chief.  The  Old  Man  at  once  saw  what  the 
trouble  was,  tightened  up  the  valve  stem  glands,  and 
the  pump  began  its  regular  duty.  Later  the  Chief 
taxed  the  Second  with  the  trick,  and  while  the  latter 
denied  it,  it  was  seen  by  his  half-smile  that  he  was 
elated  at  its  success.  The  Old  Man,  though,  told  him 
to  cut  out  that  sort  of  stuff,  although  in  his  heart  he 
had  more  admiration  for  the  youngster  than  he  did  for 
the  First,  who  was  so  easily  fooled. 

A  Groaner  and  Its  Cure 

Some  years  ago  a  steamer  in  the  San  Francisco- 
Panama  trade  had  a  rather  large  sanitary  pump.  This 
pump  was  run  very  slowly  when  in  port  at  night,  and 
had  a  habit  of  groaning  most  dismally  while  so  oper- 
ated. This  disagreeable  noise  disturbed  the  folks  who 
wished  to  sleep,  and  was  a  very  great  source  of  an- 
noyance to  the  captain.  On  account  of  this  noise,  and 
other  things,  a  change  was  made  in  chief  engineers, 
and  the  writer  was  put  on  the  job.  During  the  run 
down  the  coast  no  trouble  was  had  with  the  noise,  but 
on  arrival  at  Panama  the  old  girl  commenced  her  dis- 
mal wailing,  and  the  next  morning  at  breakfast  the 
captain  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  "cow  was 
still  aboard."  Inquiry  elicited  the  facts,  and  the  new 
Chief  decided  to  investigate.  He  found  that  the  valves 
of  the  pump  were  brass  and  about  4  inches  diameter. 
He  had  no  soft  rubber  ones  in  stock,  so  had  the  men 
make  Vs-inch  rubber  disks,  which  were  put  under  the 
valves,  and  the  noise  was  stopped.  On  arrival  at  San 
Francisco  a  new  set  of  solid  rubber  valves  were  put 
in  and  the  groaning  never  bothered  again. 
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MARINE    INSURANCE 


CHARLES  F.  HOWELL,  Contributing  Editor 


Writing  War  Risks  Again 

Once  more  war  risk  insurance  is 
in  demand;  and  the  demand  is  de- 
cidedly brisk.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  very  little  has  been  heard  of 
this  class  of  coverage  for  the  past 
year  or  so,  and  what  there  was  has 
been  taken  out  as  protection  against 
the  chance  of  running  on  some  stray 
floating  mine.  But  now  comes  the 
Ruhr  invasion  and  an  uneasy  feeling 
of  ominous  possibilities  in  the  imme- 
diate background,  and  shippers  are 
beginning  to  worry  about  both  their 
imports  and  exports.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  goods  now  ashore  in 
Germany,  particularly  cotton,  much 
of  this  being  covered  in  the  New 
York  market  against  strikes  and 
riots;  the  fear,  in  this  connection, 
being  with  respect  to  the  conse- 
quences of  possible  revolutions  or 
attempts  at  uprisings  against  the 
present  German  government.  Begin- 
ning about  the  first  of  February,  a 
surprisingly  large  amount  of  war 
risk  insurance  came  into  demand, 
both  in  New  York  and  London,  on 
cargoes  shipped  for  German  ports. 
The  new  American  rates  are  one- 
quarter  per  cent  if  goods  are  car- 
ried on  German  vessels,  and  one- 
eighth  per  cent  if  carried  on  non- 
German  vessels.  This  is  also  the 
London  quotation,  but  with  this  dif- 
ference that  the  American  insurance 
is  "water  -  borne  only,"  while  the 
British  coverage  includes  ten  days 
on  shore. 

Two  More  S.  B.  Lines  Rerated 

In  addition  to  the  recommenda- 
tions made  to  marine  underwriters 
last  October  as  regards  more  favor- 
able insurance  rates  on  cargo  car- 
ried on  certain  Shipping  Board  lines, 
the  same  conference  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Charles  R.  Page,  Hendon 
Chubb  and  Wm.  H.  McGee,  have  just 
included  two  more  lines  in  the  list. 
These  are  the  Cosmopolitan  Shipping 
Company  and  Swayne  &  Hoyt,  Inc. 
These  recommendations  are  worded 
as  follows : 

"That  the  Cosmopolitan  Shipping 
Company,  operating  out  of  New  York 
to  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux  and  St. 
Nazaire,  insofar  as  tonnaged  by  ap- 
proved United  States  Shipping  Board 
steamers,  be  granted  the  same  clas- 
sification as  any  of  the  following 
competing  lines:  Roosevelt  Steam- 
ship Company,  Sir  W.  Reardon  Smith 
&  Sons,  Ltd.,  and  Lloyd  Royal  Beige. 

"That  Swayne  &  Hoyt,  Inc.,  oper- 
ating  out    of    Pacific    ports    of    the 


United  States  to  East  Coast  of  South 
America,  via  Panama  Canal,  insofar 
as  tonnaged  by  approved  United 
States  Shipping  Board  twin  -  screw 
passenger  steamers  not  over  twenty 
years  of  age,  be  granted  the  same 
classification  as  the  twin-screw  pas- 
senger steamers  not  over  twenty 
years  of  age  operated  by  any  of  the 
following  competing  companies  lines: 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha;  and 
that  insofar  as  tonnaged  by  other 
approved  United  States  Shipping 
Board  owned  steamers,  it  be  granted 
the  same  classification  as  similar 
steamers  of  the  same  competing 
lines.  Note:  As  it  is  contemplated 
by  the  Shipping  Board  to  tonnage 
this  line  with  passenger  steamers, 
the  service  should  be  distinguished 
from  other  services  tonnaged  by 
cargo    steamers    only." 

Norwegian  Mine  Clause  Cut  Out 

The  Norwegian  war  insurance  of 
vessels  having  ceased  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  year,  the 
Central  Union  of  Norwegian  Marine 
Insurers  has  declined  to  include 
hereafter  the  eventual  mine  risk  in 
their  ordinary  hull  policies.  A  rough 
translation  of  this  clause  would  be 
as  follows:  "With  the  restrictions 
caused  by  the  Norwegian  marine  in- 
surance plan  of  1907  the  liability  of 
the  marine  underwriter  also  includes 
the  consequences  of  risks  caused  by 
mines  laid  during  the  great  war  of 
1914-1918.  Responsibility  rests  with 
the  marine  underwriter  to  prove  that 
the  loss  eventually  is  caused  by 
mines  not  laid  during  the  great  war. 
Unless  special  agreement  has  been 
made  at  the  inception  of  each  indi- 
vidual voyage,  the  underwriter  is 
not  liable  for  the  risks  mentioned  in 
Part  I  of  this  clause  if  the  ship  voy- 
ages to  Russian  ports  of  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  White  Sea, 
or  seas  affected  by  a  new  war  or 
new  preparations  for  war." 

American  Bureau  Elections 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bureau  of  Shipping,  held  on 
January  27,  reports  from  various 
officers  and  committees  showed  the 
society  to  be  in  a  stronger  position 
than  ever  before.  In  his  annual  ad- 
dress President  Stevenson  Taylor 
stated  that  the  bureau  is  classifying 
twenty-five  vessels,  with  a  gross  ton- 
nage of  142,795,  out  of  all  ships 
building  in  American  yards  at  the 
close  of  1922;    this  represents  more 


than  95  per  cent  of  all  the  vessels 
building  here  to  classification. 

Officers  of  the  bureau  were  elected 
as  follows,  all  being  re-elections: 
president,  Stevenson  Taylor;  vice- 
presidents,  Captain  C.  A.  McAllister, 
Gilbert  P.  Taylor,  A.  C.  Pessano, 
Louis  F.  Burke,  W.  H.  Todd  and 
Frank  Gair  Macomber;  secretary, 
J.  W.  Cantillion;  and  treasurer,  G. 
P.  Taylor. 

Hides  as  Deck  Cargo 

A  shipper  recently  won  a  suit  in 
the  British  courts  against  a  steam- 
ship line  for  breach  of  an  express 
undertaking  to  carry  a  cargo  of 
hides  under  hatches,  whereas  a  part 
of  it  was  carried  on  deck  and  sus- 
tained substantial  damage.  This  il- 
lustrates the  importance,  frequently 
emphasized  in  this  department  of 
Pacific  Marine  Review,  of  never  risk- 
ing deck  carriage  for  so  destructable 
a  cargo  as  hides  or  skins.  The  cir- 
cumstances are  sufficiently  interest- 
ing and  important  to  warrant  a  brief 
review  here. 

The  plaintiffs,  Messrs.  De  Cler- 
mont &  Donnet  &  Jacq  Van  Riel,  of 
Antwerp,  stated  that  they  had  pur- 
chased a  consignment  of  one  thou- 
sand or  more  hides  from  Johannes- 
burg, and,  in  respect  of  the  consign- 
ment to  Antwerp,  were  insured  un- 
der a  marine  policy  which,  of  course, 
would  not  cover  deck  risk.  Their 
representative  went  to  the  office  of 
the  carriers,  the  Instone  Poole  Line, 
and  was  told  that  the  rates  were 
15s.  for  shipment  below  deck  and 
12s.  6d.  for  shipment  on  deck.  Un- 
der deck  shipment  was  demanded. 
The  agent  then  pointed  out  that  in 
the  margin  of  the  bill  of  lading  it 
read  "500  hides  on  deck  at  shipper's 
risk,"  although  the  freight  charged 
was  15s.,  which  was  for  shipment 
below  hatches.  A  responsible  offi- 
cial of  the  line  suggested  that  the 
agent  pay  the  12s.  6d.  rate  and  in- 
sure the  risk  himself.  This  the  agent 
refused  to  do,  but  endeavored  to  get 
a  policy  covering  all  risks  in  respect 
of  cargo  on  deck.  He  found  it  very 
difficult  to  get  at  Lloyds  a  risk  cov- 
ering a  deck  cargo  in  reference  to 
particular  average;  and  the  best  he 
could  do  was  to  cover  the  risk  lim- 
ited to  jettisoning  and  washing  over- 
board. The  agent  then  advised  the 
shippers  that  they  must  bear  any 
risk  that  might  arise.  When  the 
hides  got  to  Antwerp  those  below 
hatches  were  in  perfect  condition, 
but    those    on    deck    were    seriously 
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damaged  by  sea  water  to  the  extent 
of  10  per  cent  of  their  value.  The 
damaged  hides  were  sold  for  about 
£2000.  The  court  found  for  the 
plaintiifs  with  costs,  the  amount  of 
the  damage  to  be  referred  to  the 
registrar. 

Uniform  Bill  Not  Ready  for 
Legislatures 

On  account  of  a  regrettable  error 
in  the  printing  of  the  Uniform  Bill 
for  marine  insurance,  which  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioners approved  a  few  weeks 
ago,  this  measure  has  been  delayed 
in  its  progress  of  submission  to  the 
New  York  and  other  state  legisla- 
tures. The  mistake  lay  in  an  over- 
sight in  not  incorporating  in  the  bill 
the  alternate  recommendations  made 
by  the  brokers.  The  error  is  being 
corrected  and  a  perfected  draft  will 
soon  be  laid  before  the  law-makers 
of  the  various  states.  The  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  secure  to  marine 
insurers  the  latitude  their  business 
peculiarly  requires  in  order  that 
American  underwriters  may  compete 
on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of 
other  countries.  In  particular  it  is 
desired  that  taxation  be  levied  on 
the  net  profits  derived  and  not  on 
the  gross  premiums,  as  at  present. 
This  is  done  in  other  countries  and 
the  difference  in  tax  costs  represents 
5  or  6  per  cent;  a  severe  handicap 
for  our  marine  men. 

General  Average  Settlements 

Marine  underwriters  are  consider- 
ably disturbed  over  the  sudden  an- 
nouncement that  when  the  Interna- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce  meets 
at  Rome,  Italy,  on  March  18-24,  it  is 
to  discuss  the  following  proposition: 
"That  the  settlement  of  general  av- 
erage should  take  place  not  at  the 
port  of  embarkation,  at  New  York 
or  London,  as  at  present,  but  rather 
at  the  port  of  destination,  as  was 
customary  before  the  war." 

Our  insurers  were  not  consulted 
on  the  subject,  and  as  they  are  the 
parties  most  interested  in  this  coun- 


try they  naturally  feel  that  their 
side  of  the  question  should  have 
been  heard  by  the  American  dele- 
gates before  the  latter  undertook  to 
debate  so  important  a  matter.  The 
Board  of  Underwriters  of  New  York 
held  a  special  meeting  and  chose  a 
committee,  consisting  of  William  H. 
McGee,  Douglas  F.  Cox  and  S.  D. 
McComb,  to  see  the  American  dele- 
gates before  they  sailed  and  express 
to  them  the  unanimous  disapproval 
of  the  board  of  any  such  proposal. 
The  committee  is  also  to  communi- 
cate similar  views  to  Secretary  Lacey 
C.  Zapf  of  the  American  Section  of 
the  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

While  it  is  admitted  by  underwrit- 
ers that  the  port  of  destination  is 
the  logical  place  at  which  to  settle 
general  averages,  it  is  decidedly  dan- 
gerous to  do  so  because  of  the  gen- 
eral lack  of  competent  adjusters  and 
of  established  laws  and  usages  at 
the  majority  of  ports  of  destination. 
It  is  denied  that  there  has  been  any 
general  change  in  custom  in  this 
matter  so  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  the  exception  being 
with  respect  to  Shipping  Board  bills 
of  lading  providing  for  settlement 
of  all  general  averages  in  this  coun- 
try; which  is  not  surprising,  since 
the  Shipping  Board  is  a  government 
branch.  Both  American  and  foreign 
private  owners,  before  the  war  and 
now,  have  been  having  general  aver- 
ages settled  in  the  United  States  on 
vessels  bound  from  this  country  to 
various  ports  in  South  America  and 
the  Orient;  and  it  is  insisted  that 
this  arrangement  could  not  be  alter- 
ed without  a  sacrifice  of  economy, 
promptness  and  convenience.  Most 
of  the  data  is  accessible  only  here, 
because  the  cargo  is,  for  the  greater 
part,  insured  here,  and  if  general 
average  settlements  were  to  be  made 
up  at  each  of  the  ports  of  destination 
it  would  entail  the  employing  of  va- 
rious foreign  languages  and  the  ap- 
plication of  unfamiliar  laws;  not  to 
mention,  as  already  stated,  the  very 


probable  absence  of  competent  ad- 
justers on  the  spot  and  the  existence 
of  established  laws  and  usages  re- 
specting general  average. 

Canada  Rebels 

It  has  greatly  interested  marine 
underwriters  to  learn  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
has  ordered  an  investigation  into  an 
alleged  shipping  combine  that  is  said 
to  be  increasing  the  cost  of  handling 
grain  on  the  Great  Lakes.  News  from 
Ottawa  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Do- 
minion prime  minister  has  approved 
an  order-in-council  naming  a  com- 
mission to  conduct  such  an  inquiry. 
It  is  charged  that  certain  interests 
in  the  Lake  region  are  endeavoring 
to  control  freight  rates  and  also  to 
largely  monopolize  the  handling  of 
marine  insurance,  and  that  both 
shippers  and  underwriters  are  com- 
plaining about  it.  Insurance  men, 
it  is  stated,  find  themselves  practic- 
ally frozen  out  of  competition  in 
grain  coverage,  and  the  charge  is 
made  that  the  rates  are  often  forced 
up  as  much  as  30  per  cent  above 
what  the  underwriters  would  other- 
wise quote.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  investigation  will  ex- 
tend over  the  boundary  and  find  co- 
operation in  the  United  States  be- 
fore we  see  the  end  of  this^move- 
ment.  In  many  quarters  it  is  be- 
lieved that  this  is  the  long-delayed 
drive  at  the  "vessel  agents"  who 
have  so  long  and  so  successfully  held 
in  their  tight  clasp  the  insurance 
and  shipping  interests  of  the  Lakes. 
These  people  arrange  for  practically 
all  of  the  cargo  space  of  the  Lake 
steamers  and  then  peddle  it  out  to 
shippers  with  the  understanding  that 
the  insurance  shall  be  entirely  placed 
by  the  vessel  agents  themselves.  Com- 
bines foster  combines.  Thus  we  find 
marine  insurance  deals  that  work 
out  for  the  special  advantage  of  the 
vessel  agents  and  certain  underwrit- 
ing groups,  and  if  you  are  not  in 
those  groups  you  will  have  to  whis- 
tle for  your  share  of  the  coverage. 
Strength  to  the  Canadian  arm. 
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Model  Damage  Certificate 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  finest 
form  of  certificate  of  damage  ever 
designed  has  just  been  produced  by 
the  Board  of  Underwriters  of  New 
York  and  is  being  supplied  to  its 
correspondents  for  use  in  connection 
with  cargo  claims.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  committee  consisting  of  Walter 
D.  Despard,  H.  E.  Reed  and  Douglas 
F.  Cox.  Underwriters  have  learned 
from  experience  that  most  certifi- 
cates of  this  character  not  only  fail 
to  provide  spaces  for  necessary  in- 
formation but  leave  room  for  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  correspondents  as  to 
exactly  what  should  be  inserted.  By 
means  of  a  series  of  notes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  new  certificate  form 
correspondents  are  enabled  to  clear- 
ly determine  what  is  required,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  use  of  the 
certificate  will  enable  underwriters 
to  immediately  pass  on  any  claims 
presented  without  the  necessity  of 
corresponding  with  their  assured  or 
correspondents  or  to  clear  up  any 
uncertainties.  It  is  especially  inter- 
esting to  note  that  claimants  them- 
selves, from  the  notes  in  the  certi- 
ficate, are  instructed  as  to  the  prop- 
er method  of  computing  the  under- 
writers' liability;  and  in  this  respect, 
therefore,  this  certificate  is  instruc- 
,  tive  to  the  claimants  in  addition  to 
serving  as  a  guide  to  the  correspond- 
who  issue  them.  Another  innovation 
is  that  the  certificate  makes  refer- 
ence to  filing  claims  against  carriers 
where  the  loss  has  been  occasioned 
by  breakage,  theft  or  any  other 
avoidable  causes,  and  in  such  cases 
the  correspondent  is  required  to 
state  whether  or  not  claim  was  filed 
with  the  carriers,  as  well  as  the  re- 
ply received,  and  if  no  claim  was 
filed  to  state  the  reason  therefor. 

News  of  Eastern  Offices 

John  F.  Murphy  has  resigned  the 
vice-presidency  of  the  Northern  Un- 
derwriting Agency.  It  was  effective 
as  of  February  1,    He  will  remain  in 


marine  insurance  but  his  plans  are 
not  as  yet  ready  for  announcement. 
Mr.  Murphy  has  been  connected  with 
the  Northern  Underwriting  Agency 
since  its  organization  in  1917,  and 
has  always  had  charge  of  its  marine 
insurance.  The  agency  is  the  United 
States  manager  of  the  Norwegian 
Atlas.  Prior  to  that  he  was  with 
the  H.  K.  Fowler  Agency,  and  before 
that  with  Willcox,  Peck  &  Hughes. 

Dr.  S.  Terano,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Corporation,  the  classifica- 
tion society  of  Japan,  died  on  Jan- 
uary 8.  He  had  an  international 
reputation  from  his  great  work  in 
connection  with  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity of  Japan  and  the  Society  of 
Naval  Architects. 

Captain  Felix  Reisenberg  has  re- 
signed the  editorship  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bureau  of  Shipping's  Bulletin. 
Jerome  B.  Crowley  of  the  bureau's 
staff  succeeds  him. 

The  Home  of  New  York  and  the 
Franklin  of  Philadelphia  are  to  es- 
tablish a  new  department  in  marine 
insurance  to  be  known  as  the  South- 
ern and  Gulf  Department.  It  will  be 
in  operation  by  March  1  and  Clayton 
Roberts  of  San  Francisco  is  to  be  its 
manager.  Headquarters  will  be  in 
the  Hibernian  Bank  building,  New 
Orleans. 

Alex.  L.  Robeson,  for  the  past  two 
years  a  general  adjuster  for  the  Im- 
porters &  Exporters,  resigned  on 
February  1. 

The  Insurance  Company  of  North 
America  has  established  a  marine 
branch  in  British  Columbia,  with 
headquarters  at  Vancouver.  J.  Hun- 
ter Harrison  of  San  Francisco,  has 
been  appointed  its  manager. 

The  North  British  and  the  Com- 
monwealth have  opened  a  Pacific 
Coast  marine  department,  with  San 
Francisco  for  headquarters  and  Par- 
rott  &  Company  managers.  The  Mer- 
cantile of  the  same  fleet  has  ap- 
pointed J.  B.  F.  Davis  &  Son  of  San 


Francisco  its  Pacific  Coast  marine 
managers. 

Talbot,  Bird  &  Company  have  re- 
signed their  marine  connection  with 
the  Franklin  Fire,  effective  as  of 
February  1,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
year  they  will  resign  their  United 
States  marine  management  of  the 
Springfield  Fire  &  Marine,  which 
will  then  retire  from  the  marine 
field  and  reinsure  their  marine  busi- 
ness with  the  Universal,  owned  by 
Talbot,  Bird  &  Company.  Samuel 
Bird,  president  of  the  firm,  gives 
as  his  reasons  for  these  important 
changes  a  belief  that  fire  insurance 
men  are  not  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  marine  insurance  and  that 
they  will  not  continue  in  that  line 
of   underwriting. 

William  H.  McGee  &  Company 
have  opened  a  branch  office  in  the 
Insurance  Exchange  building,  Chi- 
cago, for  the  purpose  of  providing 
a  quick  service  for  their  agents. 

John  F.  Purcell  has  been  admit- 
ted to  membership  in  the  firm  of 
Piatt,  Fuller  &  Company.  Clayton 
Piatt  retired  from  the  firm  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

Charles  A.  Hulme,  the  new  marine 
secretary  of  the  Home,  has  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Board 
of  Underwriters  of  New  York,  and 
as  the  Home's  representative  in  the 
Syndicates  and  the  United  States 
Salvage  Association. 

Lawrence  J.  Brengle,  who  has  been 
serving  as  acting  manager  of  the 
Syndicates,  has  been  made  full  man- 
ager of  Syndicate  A  and  its  operat- 
ing arm,  the  United  States  Salvage 
Association. 

Just  Berg,  founder  of  the  National 
Insurance  Company  of  Copenhagen 
and  its  managing  director  since  that 
founding  in  1905,  has  retired  from 
active  business.  He  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Tyge  Rothe,  one  of  the 
leading  fire  and  marine  underwriters 
of  Denmark  and  a  former  minister 
of  commerce  of  the  Kingdom. 


AMERICAN  SHIPBUILDING 

A  Survey  of  Current  Activity,  Including  Work  in  Prospect,  Recent  Contracts,  Yard  Notes, 
Progress  of  Construction  and  Repairs  of  the  Month 


Current  Building 

On  January  1,  1923,  American 
shipyards  were  building  or  under 
contract  to  build  for  private  ship- 
owners 218  steel  vessels  of  251,858 
gross  tons,  compared  with  216  steel 
vessels  of  257,328  gross  tons  on  De- 
cember 1,  1922,  according  to  a  sum- 
mary of  the  bureau  of  navigation, 
Department  of  Commerce.  These 
figures  do  not  include  government 
ships  or  ships  building  or  contracted, 
for  by  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board. 

Recent  Contracts 

American  Bridge  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  twenty  coal 
barges  for  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Com- 
pany. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Sparrows  Point,  Maryland,  two 
passenger  vessels  for  the  Eastern 
Steamship  Company,  385  feet  long, 
72  feet  6  inches  wide,  23  feet  9 
inches  moulded  depth.  The  steam- 
ers will  be  equipped  with  twin  screw 
turbine  engines  developing  6400 
horsepower,  and  will  have  6  Scotch 
boilers. 

Defoe   Boat  &  Motor  Works,   Bay 

City,  Michigan,  has  started  work 
on  the  construction  of  three  yachts 
and  one  freighter.  Two  of  the  yachts 
will  be  55  feet  in  length,  13  beam, 
3  loaded  draft  and  will  be  equipped 
with  gas  engines,  having  a  speed  of 
13  knots.  These  two  yachts  are  for 
George  H.  Phelps  and  C.  E.  Ingalls. 
The  third  yacht,  for  R.  E.  Olds,  will 
be  100  feet  long,  18  feet  6  inches 
beam,  4  feet  loaded  draft  and  will 
be  propelled  by  a  250-horsepower 
diesel  engine.  The  freighter,  for  P. 
R.  Eaglesfield,  will  be  65  feet  in 
length,  18  beam,  6^2  loaded  draft, 
will  have  90-horsepower  diesel  en- 
gines and  a  speed  of  10  miles. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion has  been  awarded  contract  for 
the  construction  of  a  steel  paddle 
steamer  for  the  Hudson  River  Day 
Line.  The  vessel  will  be  338  feet 
long  by  76  feet  beam  and  13  feet  8 
inches  moulded  depth.  She  will  be 
equipped  with  triple  expansion  en- 
gines and  two  Scotch  boilers  fitted 
with  Todd  oil  burners.  The  cost  of 
the  steamer  will  be  $742,140. 

The  Toledo  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  was  awarded  contract 
by  the  Reiss  Steamship  Company  of 
Sheboygan,  Wisconsin,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  580-foot  bulk  freighter. 
The  vessel  will  be  of  12,000  tons 
deadweight  and   will   have   a  loaded 
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speed  of  I2V2  knots.  She  will  have 
triple  expansion  engines  of  2500 
horsepower  and  three  Scotch  boilers. 
Delivery  will  be  made  about  next 
September. 

Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works, 
Detroit,  will  construct  for  the  Mc- 
Dougall  Terminal  Warehouse  Com- 
pany, Duluth,  two  freighters  of  the 
Welland  Canal  size  for  use  on  the 
Great  Lakes  in  the  summer  and  for 
the  trade  to  the  West  Indies  during 
the  winter.  The  boats  will  be  equip- 
ped  with   diesel-electric   engines. 

Todd  Drydock  &  Construction 
Corporation,  Tacoma,  Washington, 
has  received  an  order  to  build  a  250 
horsepower  Sumner  engine  of  the 
marine  heavy  oil  type.  This  type  of 
engine  was  installed  in  many  of  the 
big  wooden  ships  built  in  Washing- 
ton during  the  war.  The  new  engine 
will  be  installed  in  one  of  the  tow- 
boats  of  the  Foss  Launch  &  Towing 
Company  of  Tacoma. 

Keel-Iayings 

Barge  1923,  Union  Oil  Company, 
oil  barge.  Associated  Oil  Company, 
Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Corporation,  February  2. 

Two  lighters,  Wilmington  Trans- 
portation Company,  Wilmington,  Cal- 
ifornia, William  Muller,  shipbuilder, 
February  1. 

Islander,  passenger  and  freight 
steamer.  New  Bedford,  Marthas  Vine- 
yard and  Nantucket  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Bath  Iron  Works,  Ltd., 
January  1. 

Carfloat,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
December  26. 

Carfloat,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road, Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration, Sparrows  Point  plant,  Jan- 
uary 4. 

Yacht,  George  H.  Phelps;  yacht, 
C.  E.  Ingalls,  Defoe  Boat^&  Motor 
Works,  February  1. 

Two  Sand  barges.  Western  Rivers 
Company,  Marietta  Manufacturing 
Company,  December  27  and  January 
6.  Two  derrick  boats.  The  Barrett 
Line,  January  1  and  January  17. 

Two  combination  steamers.  Ocean 
Steamship  Company,  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company, 
January  22  and  29. 

Lake  freighter,  undisclosed  inter- 
ests. Federal  Shipbuilding  Company, 
January  23.  Lake  freighter,  sister 
to  above,   February  5. 

Launchings 

Ferryboat  Hayward,  San  Francis- 
co-Oakland   Teminal    Railways,    Los 


Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Cor- 
poration, February  15. 

Standard  Service,  tank  barge, 
Standard  Oil  Company  (California), 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Union  Plant,  San  Francisco,  Jan- 
uary 23. 

Two  sand  barges,  Wilson  Sand  & 
Supply  Company,  American  Bridge 
Company,  January  31  and  February 
3.  Three  decked  barges,  Patton  Tul- 
ly  Transportation  Company,  during 
January. 

Two  sand  barges,  Western  Rivers 
Company,  Marietta  Manufacturing 
Company,  January  18  and  Febru- 
ary 5. 

Two  carfloats,  Brooklyn  Eastern 
District  Terminal,  New  York  Ship- 
building Corporation,  ^anUc^ry'  4  and 
February  1. 

Passenger  and  supply  steamer. 
Commercial  Pacific  Cable  Company, 
Sun  Shipbuilding  Company,  Janu- 
ary 30. 


Deliveries 

Ferryboat  Yosemite,  James  Rolph 
&  Company,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Ltd.,  Union  Plant,  San 
Francisco,  January  25. 

Two  carfloats.  Federal  Shipbuild- 
ing Company,  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany, during  December  and  Febru- 
ary. Five  sand  barges,  undisclosed  in- 
terests, December.  Two  sand  barges, 
Wilson  Sand  &  Supply  Company,  Feb- 
ruary. Three  decked  barges,  Patton 
Tully  Transportation  Company,  dur- 
ing January. 

Light  vessel.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Bath  Iron  Works, 
allocated  to  Nantucket  Shoals. 

Two  sand  barges,  Western  Rivers 
Company,  Marietta  Manufacturing 
Company,  January  18  and  Febru- 
ary 5. 

Two  carfloats,  Brooklyn  Eastern 
District  Terminal,  New  York  Ship- 
building Corporation,  January  12  and 
February  7. 

Bay  barge,  Shell  Oil  Company  of 
California,  Union  Construction  Com- 
pany, February  2. 

Work  in  Prospect 

It  is  reported  that  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  is  prepared 
to  spend  $3,000,000  in  the  recondi- 
tioning of  twenty-three  combination 
freight  and  passenger  liners  built 
for  the  government  during  the  war. 
The  bulk  of  this  amount  will  be  ex- 
pended in  repairs  to  the  535-type  j 
vessels,  which  it  is  claimed  are  run- 
ning at  a  loss  due  to  faulty  con- 
struction. 
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Interior  decorations  and  furnish- 
ing that  will  cost  more  than  $500,000 
will  be  made  on  the  five  Shipping 
Board  liners  operated  by  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company.  The  ves- 
sels on  which  the  work  is  to  be  done 
are  the  President  Cleveland,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  President  Wilson,  Pres- 
ident Pierce,  and  President  Taft. 


Repair  Awards 


Moore  Dry  Dock  Company  of  Oak- 
land, California,  was  awarded  the 
work  of  overhauling  the  engines  and 
boilers  of  the  President  Taft  on  a 
bid  of  $18,865.  The  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation  tendered  a  bid 
of  $20,100  for  the  work. 

The  New  York  Harbor  Dry  Dock 
Company  bid  $38,900  on  work  of  re- 
conditioning the  Shipping  Board 
steamer  President  Arthur.  Robins 
Dry  Dock  &  Repair  Company  was 
next  lowest  with  a  tender  of  $46,900. 
The  Navy  Yard  at  Bremerton,  Pu- 
get  Sound,  will  make  repairs  to  the 
battleship  Texas  in  the  ordnance 
and  engineering  departments.  The 
cost  of  this  work  is  estimated  at 
$180,000. 

Todd  Shipyards  Corporation,  Tiet- 
jen  and  Lang  plant,  was  awarded 
contract  for  extensive  reconditioning 
on  the  steamer  George  Washington 
of  the  United  States  Lines  on  a  bid 
of  $193,155.  Other  bids  submitted 
were  $212,965  by  W.  &  A.  Fletcher, 
and  $377,050  by  Mors/t^^^Bi:z_Jiet^ 
Company. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Ltd.,  East  San  Pedro,  Califor- 
nia, were  awarded  contract  for  the 
reconditioning  of  the  Union  Oil 
tanker  La  Purisima  on  a  bid  of 
$18,287. 

The  General  Engineering  &  Dry 
Dock  Company,  Alameda  plant,  was 
low  bidder  on  reconditioning  the  Ad- 
miral Line  steamer  Senator,  the 
amount  being  $27,500.  This  is  the 
largest  repair  job  taken  by  this  com- 
pany since  George  Armes  took  over 
the  plant.  Other  bids  submitted 
were:  United  Engineering,  $29,673; 
Hanlon  Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding 
Company,  $29,988;  Moore  Dry  Dock 
Company,  $29,999;  Columbia  Ma- 
chinery Works,  $30,200;  Main  Iron 
Works,  $34,889;  and  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  $36,200. 

Moore  Dry  Dock  Company,  Oak- 
land, performed  a  repair  job  on  the 
Celtic  Prince  with  the  aid  of  divers. 
The  work  had  to  be  finished  in  four 
days  and  without  necessitating  the 
removal  of  the  cargo.  The  frames 
of  the  ship  around  the  forepeak  tank 
had  sprung  off  the  shell. 

Todd  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  Seattle,  will 
begin  work  on  the  brigantine  Boxer, 


converting  her  to  an  auxiliary  diesel- 
powered  schooner,  the  work  to  cost 
approximately  $30,000.  Repairs  were 
also  made  to  the  freighter  Fulton, 
damaged  by  fire,  on  a  bid  of  $15,000. 

Port  Work 

Seattle.  The  Port  of  Seattle  Com- 
mission and  the  Pacific  Steamship 
Company  are  both  negotiating  with 
the  Shipping  Board  for  the  purchase 
of  the  site  of  the  war-time  shipyard 
known  as  the  Skinner  &  Eddy  Plant 
No.  2.  The  Port  of  Seattle  Commis- 
sion wishes  this  property  on  which 
to  construct  an  ocean  terminal  as 
part  of  a  new  industrial  district. 
The  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  it 
is  reported,  has  bid  $600,000  for  the 
site  and  is  planning  the  construction 
of  its  own  terminals  to  cost  about 
$3,000,000. 


to  the  Clinton  Construction  Company 
on  a  bid  of  $43,387. 

Manchuria.  The  South  Manchuria 
Railway  Company  has  just  completed 
a  program  of  construction  for  the 
fiscal  year  commencing  April  1,  1923, 
which  will  include  harbor  devel- 
opment. 


Coos  Bay.  On  February  10  the 
port  of  Coos  Bay  voted  bonds  for 
harbor  improvements,  which  will  in- 
clude dock  extensions,  improvement 
of  the  port,  suction  dredge  and  the 
purchase  of  a  small  tug. 


San  Francisco.  Pier  42,  now  be- 
ing used  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company,  will  be  extended  in 
order  to  provide  more  space  for  this 
company's  vessels  to  dock.  The  con- 
tract for  the  work  has  been  awarded 


The  Baltimore  Ship  Repair  Com- 
pany has  recently  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $125,000  and 
proposes  to  engage  in  general  ship 
repair  and  construction  work.  The 
corporation  is  made  up  of  J.  Ed- 
wards Henderson  and  associates  and 
will  extend  a  plant  located  at  Key 
Highway  on  the  water  front,  of 
which  Mr.  Henderson  has  been  one 
of  the  owners  and  managers  for 
many  years. 


Progress  of  Construction 


Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH,   PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Two  carfloats,  Long  Island  R  R 
Co,  292x42x11-6;  under  construction 
at  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co,  Kearny, 
N.J.;  launched  Dec/22  and  Jan/23; 
delivered  Dec/22  and  Feb/23. 

Ten  sand  barges,  ujidisclosed  in- 
terests; 135x27x10;  launched  5  Dec 
/22;  balance  Jan/23;  delivered  5  Dec 
/22  and  Jan/23;  balance  Feb/23,  est. 

Two  sand  barges,  Wilson  Sand  & 
Supply  Co,  Huntington,  W  Va,  135 
x27xl0;  launched  Jan31/23  and  Feb 
3/23;  delivered  FeblO/23. 

Three  decked  barges,  Patton-Tully 
Transportation  Co,  Memphis,  160x34 
x7;   launched   and   delivered   Jan/23. 

Twentv  coal  barges,  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  175 
X  26x11;    launch  1923,  est. 

Two  fuel  flats,  undisclosed  inter- 
ests; 90x18x4-6;  launch  Feb/23, 
est. 

Forty  coal  barges,  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.;  175  long  by  26x11;  launch 
1923,  est. 

Six  sand  barges,  undisclosed  in- 
terests; 135  long  by  26x10;  launch- 
ings  June/23,  est. 

Twenty  coal  barges,  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Co.;  195  long  by  26x11;  launch- 
ings  May,  June,  July,  1923,  est. 

THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING 
CO.,  LORAIN,  OHIO 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  H.  Ger- 
hauser. 


No  name,  hull  782,  bulk  freighter 
Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co;  580  LBP; 
60  beam;  21  loaded  draft;  12  mi 
loaded  speed;  12,500  DWT;  TE  engs, 
2300  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  13-6x11, 
185  WP;  keel  Septl8/22;  launch  Dec 
30/22,  est;  deliver  Aprl/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  783,  bulk  freighter 
Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Nov8/22;  launch  Feb25/ 
23,  est;  deliver  Aprl/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  784,  bulk  freighter 
G  A  Tomlinson  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  JanlO/23,  est;  launch  Aprl/23, 
est;   deliver  Mayl5/23,   est. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS,  LTD., 
BATH,  MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:  John  L.  P. 
Burke. 

Light  vessel  106,  hull  87,  second- 
class  light  vessel  US  Dept  of  Com- 
merce, 109-6  LBP,  30  beam,  14-4 
loaded  draft,  ^Vo  speed;  comp  eng, 
400  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  10-6x11- 
5;  keel  Aprl2/22;  launch  Oct21/22; 
deliver  Feb/23;  allocated  to  Nan- 
tucket Shoals. 

Light  vessel  107,  hull  88,  sister  to 
above;    keel    Aprl4/22;    launch    Dec 

22,  est;  deliver  Feb/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  108,  hull  89,  sister  to 
above;  keel  May24/22;  launched  Dec 
16/22;  deliver  Apr/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  109,  hull  90;  sister  to 
above;  keel  May  31/22;   launch  Apr 

23,  est;   deliver  May/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  110,  hull  91,  sister  to 
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above;  keel  Oct25/22;  launch  June/ 
23,  est;    deliver  July/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  111,  hull  92,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Apr/23,  est;  launch  Oct 
/23,  est;  deliver  Dec/23,  est. 

Islander,  hull  93;  pass,  and  frt. ; 
New  Bedford  Marthas  Vyrd.  &  Nan- 
tucket Shipbuilding  Co.;  202  LBP; 
36  molded  beam;  9  loaded  draft;  14 
loaded  speed;  900  tons  disp.;  4  cyl 
TE  engs,  1200  IHP;  2  B&W  boilers; 
keel  Janl/23;  launch  May/23,  est; 
deliver  June/23,  est. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  FORE  RIVER  PLANT, 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Lexington,  hull  1300,  airpl 
rier  U  S  N. 

Raleigh,  hull  1382,  scout 
USN;  launch  Oct25/22. 

Detroit,  hull  1383,  scout 
USN;  launch  June29/22. 

Massachusetts,  hull  1400, 
ship  USN;    to  be  scrapped 

S-42,  hull  1389,  submarine 

S-43,  hull  1390,  submarine 

S-44,  hull  1391,  submarine 

S-45,  hull  1392,  submarine 

S-46,  hull  1393,  submarine 

S-47,  hull  1394,  submarine 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  HARLAN  PLANT, 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Hull  3480,  carfloat  Bush  Terminal; 
keel  Dec26/22. 

Hull  3481,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  3482,  carfloat  B.  &  0.  R.  R.; 
keel  Novl8/22. 

Hull  3483,  yacht,  F.  S.  Fish;  about 
116  LBP;  24  beam. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBLDG.    CORP., 

SPARROWS  POINT  PLANT, 

SPARROWS  POINT,  MD. 

Wilton,  hull  4214,  freighter  East- 
ern Steamship  Co.;  233-6  LBP;  40 
beam;  15-6  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  1340  DWT;  rec  engs,  1300  I 
HP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  13-9x11;  keel 
Aug29/22;   launched   Decl6/22. 

Cornish,  hull  4215,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Aug29/22. 

No  name,  hull  4216,  carfloat,  B.  & 
O.  R.  R.;  keel  Jan4/23. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  hull  4217, 
passenger  vessel  Hudson  River  Day 
Line ;  325  LBP ;  76  beam  over  guards ; 
13-8  deep;  1  TE  eng,  inclined,  3500 
HP;  2  single  and  2  double  ended 
boilers. 

No  name,  hull  4218,  passenger  ves- 
sel Eastern  Steamship  Co.;  385  LBP; 
72-6  beam;  23-9  moulded  depth;  twin 
screw  turbine  engs,  6400  HP;  6 
Scotch  boilers. 

No  name,  hull  4219,  sister  to  above. 

CANADIAN    VICKERS,    LIMITED, 
MONTREAL,  P.  Q. 

Hopper  Barge  No.  3,  Canadian 
government;  210  LBP;  35  beam;  19 
loaded  draft;  10  loaded  speed;  1430 


DWT;  TE  engs;  1250  IHP;  2  Scotch 
boilers,  14-6;  keel  Decl/22;  launch 
Aprl5/23,  est;  deliver  Mayl5/23,  est. 

COLLINGWOOD  SHIPBUILDING 

CO.,  LTD.,  COLLINGWOOD, 

ONTARIO 

Hull  72,  canal -sized  freighter; 
252  LBP;  43  beam;  14  loaded  draft; 
91/2  loaded  speed;  2500  DWT;  TE 
surf  ace  -  condensing  eng,  750  IHP; 
1  Scotch  boiler,  14x10-9  HFD;  keel 
Jan2/23;  launch  Apr7/23,  est;  de- 
liver Apr21/23,  est. 

WILLIAM   CRAMP  &   SONS   SHIP 

&  ENGINE  BUILDING  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA 

Purchasing  Agent:   Ed.  C.  Geehr. 

Richmond,  hull  448,  scout  cruiser 
U.  S.  N.;  keel  Febl6/20;  launch  Sept 
29/21;   97.3   per  cent  comp  Janl/23. 

Concord,  hull  449,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Mar29/20;  launch  Dec 
15/21;   92.8  per  cent  comp  Janl/23. 

Trenton,  hull  501,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Augl8/20;  62.7  per  cent 
comp  Janl/23. 

Marblehead,  hull  502,  scout  cruis- 
er USN;  keel  Aug4/20;  51.9  per  cent 
comp  Janl/23. 

Memphis,  hull  503,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Octl4/20;  46.9  per  cent 
comp  Janl/23. 

General  reconditioning,  due  to  flre 
damage,  of  tanker  Alameda,  10,000 
DWT. 

Seekonk;  to  be  fitted  with  diesel 
engine;   2250  IHP;   5083  gross  tons. 

DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS. 
BAY  CITY,  MICH. 

Windsor  II,  hull  60,  yacht  G.  W.. 
Megeath;  98  LBP;  15  beam;  6  draft; 
14  speed;  Standard  gas  eng;  keel 
June28/22;  launched  Nov22/22;  de- 
liver Junel/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  61,  yacht  builder's 
account;  sister  to  above;  keel  June 
28/22;  launch  Aprl5/23,  est. 

Yacht,  hull  62,  Geo.  H.  Phelps;  55 
LBP;  13  beam;  3  loaded  draft;  13 
loaded  speed;  gas  eng,  80  HP;  keel 
Febl/23;  launch  May  1/23,  est;  de- 
liver Mayl5/23,  est. 

Yacht,  hull  63,  C.  E.  Ingalls;  same 
as  above;  keel  Febl/23;  launch  May 
15/23,  est;  deliver  Junel/23,  est. 

Freighter,  hull  64,  P.  R.  Eagles- 
field;  65  LBP;  18  beam;  6V2  loaded 
draft;  10  loaded  speed;  85  DWT; 
diesel  eng,  90  HP;  keel  Marl/23,  est; 
launch  Mayl5/23,  est;  deliver  June 
1/23,  est. 

Yacht,  hull  65,  R.  E.  Olds;  100  L 
BP;  18-6  beam;  4  loaded  draft;  die- 
sel eng,  250  IHP;  keel  Mar/23,  est; 
launch  Aug/23,  est;  deliver  Junel/ 
24,  est. 

DRAVO    CONTRACTING    CO., 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Contract  No.  W-243,  2  steel  cargo 
barges,  builder's  account,  130  gross 
each. 

Contract  No.  W-245,  1  steel  car 
transfer,  Gulf  Coast  Lines,  Houston, 
1900  gross  tons. 


Contract  No.  W-270,  6  steel  coal 
barges,  230  gross  tons  each,  Equita- 
ble Towing  &  Transportation  Co. 

Contract  No.  W-271,  2  steel  coal 
barges,  builder's  account,  230  gross 
tons  each. 

Contract  No.  W-276,  2  steel  barges, 
builder's  account,  135  gross  each. 

Contract  No.  W-283,  2  steel  car- 
floats.  River  Terminal  Commission, 
Memphis,  1000  gross  each. 

FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
KEARNY,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.L.Hastings. 

E.  R.  No.  1,  hull  71,  steel  drill  boat 
War  Department,  sub-contract  from 
Dravo  Contracting  Company;  157 
LBP;  52  beam;  12-9  deep;  keel  May 
22/22;  launched  Nov23/22;  deliver 
Jan/23,  est. 

Alleghany,  hull  72,  coastwise  psgr 
and  frt  Merchants  &  Miners  Trans- 
portation Co;  350  LBP;  52  beam;  19 
loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed;  TE 
engs,  2700  IHP;  4  SE  Scotch  boilers, 
14-3x11;  keel  July5/22;  launched 
Dec22/22. 

Berkshire,  hull  73,  coastwise  psgr 
and  frt  Merchants  &  Miners  Trans- 
portation Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
July24/22;  launch  Jan/23,  est;  de- 
liver Febl5/23,  est. 

Hull  75,  steel  car  float.  Long  Is- 
land Railroad;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Aug5/22;  deliver  Jan/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  76,  Lake  freighter, 
undisclosed  interests;  250  LBP;  42-9 
beam;  14  loaded  draft;  2100  DWT; 
Mcintosh  &  Seymour  diesel  eng,  750 
HP;  keel  Jan23/23. 

No  name,  hull  77,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Feb5/23. 

ERASER,  BRACE,  LIMITED, 
THREE  RIVERS,  QUEBEC 

Frank  A.  Augsbury,  hull  19,  Lake 
freighter  George  Hall  Coal  Co.  of 
Canada;  250  LBP;  43  beam;  16-6 
loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed;  3270 
short  tons  DWT;  TE  eng,  1400  IHP, 
19x32x56-36  stroke;  2  Scotch  marine 
boilers,  14-7x10-8,  coal  burning; 
launched  Oct21/22;  delivered  Oct 
31/22. 

John  C.  Howard,  hull  20,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Apr/ 22;  launch  Apr  30 
/23,  est. 

GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING 

WORKS,  RIVER  ROUGE, 

MICHIGAN 

Purchasing  Agent:    Chas.  Short. 

Wayne,  hull  243,  automobile  and 
passenger  ferry,  Walkerville  &  De- 
troit Ferry  Co.;  128  LBP;  beam, 
hull,  45,  guards,  53;  12  loaded  draft; 

No  name,  hull  266,  combination 
str.  Ocean  Steamship  Company  of 
Savannah;  382  LBP;  52  beam;  18-6 
loaded  draft;  12  Va  loaded  speed; 
3500  DWT;  TE  engs,  2900  IHP:  4 
Scotch  boilers,  14-9x11-6;  keel  Jan 
22/23. 

No  name,  hull  267,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Jan29/23. 
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Each  Prest-O-Lite  user 
looks  to  his  nearest  Dis- 
trict Sales  Office  not 
merely  for  arrangements 
to  adequately  cover  acety- 
lene needs,  but  for  helpful 
co-operation  and  advice 
on  any  matter  involved  in 
the  use  of  acetylene. 


CYLINDERS 

An  ever  increasing  number  of  new  cylinders  are  being 
distributed  from  Prest-O-Lite's  cylinder  factory  to  meet 
the  constantly  enlarging  demand  for  Prest-O-Lite  service. 

Making  cylinders  to  its  own  design,  guarding  every  step, 
Prest-O-Lite  knows  that  each  cylinder  measures  up  to 
its  high  standard  resulting  from  years  of  experience  in 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  Dissolved  Acetylene. 

An  inquiry  at  our  nearest  sales  office  will  bring  you  in- 
formation concerning  our  latest  sales  and  service  plans. 

THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  INC. 

General  Offices:  Carbide  and  Carbon  Bldg.,  30  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 

Balfour  Building,  San  Francisco 

In  Canada:  Prest-O-Lite  Co.  of  Canada,  Toronto 


District  Sales  Offices 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 


Chicago 

Cleveland 

Dallas 


Detroit 
Kansas  City 
Los  Angeles 
Milwaukee 


New  Orleans 
New  York 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 
San  Francisco 
Seattle 
St.  Louis 


DISSOLVED   ACETYLENE 


PLEASE  MENTION  PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW  WHEN   YOU   WRITE 
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11  loaded  speed;  F&A  comp  eng, 
20x40-28;  800  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers, 
11-6x10-6;  keel  Dec7/22;  deliver  Apr 
/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  244,  Lake  freighter, 
Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Co.;  580  LBP; 
60  beam;  20  loaded  draft;  10  loaded 
speed;  12,000  DWT;  TE  engs,  1900 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  12-6x11;  keel 
Dec9/22;  launch  Apr7/23,  est;  de- 
liver Apr21/23,  est. 

GREAT  LAKES   ENGINEERING 
WORKS,  ASHTABULA,  OHIO 

No  name,  hull  516,  refrigerator 
and  general  cargo,  McDougal  Term- 
inal Whse.  Co.;  250  LBP;  42  beam; 
diesel-electric;   deliver  Aprl/23,   est. 

No  name,  hull  517,  sister  to  above; 
deliver  AprlO/23,  est. 

HOWARD  SHIPYARDS  &  DOCK 
CO.,  JEFFERSONVILLE,  IND. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Jas.  E.  Howard. 

No  name,  hull  1560,  Mississippi 
River  packet.  Eagle  Packet  Co.,  St. 
Louis;  210  LBP;  38  beam;  6-6  deep; 
engines  and  boilers  to  be  installed 
by  ow^ners. 

JOHNSON  IRON  WORKS,  D.  D.  & 
S.  B.  CO.,  NEW  ORLEANS 

Hull  163,  steel  oil  barge,  US  Engrs, 
Mobile;  87  LBP;  28-4  beam;  7  loaded 
draft. 

Hull  164,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  165,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  166,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  167,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  168,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  169,  steel  oil  barge.  Sou  Pa- 
per Mills;  144  LBP;  32  beam;  8-6 
loaded  draft. 

Hull  170.  steel  barge,  Jno  A  Hunt 
Co;  48  LBP;  12  beam;  3-6  loaded 
draft. 

Hull  171,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  172,  quarter  boat,  US  Engrs, 
Nashville;  60  LBP;  22  beam;  4  load- 
ed draft. 

Hull  173,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  174,  fireboat.  City  of  New  Or- 
leans; 138  LBP;  29  beam;  15-6  load- 
ed draft;    comp  eng,  2  WT  boilers. 

Upatoi,  hull  175,  dredge.  US  Engrs, 
Montgomery;  100  LBP;  34  beam;  6-8 
loaded  draft. 

MARIETTA    MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY.    POINT   PLEAS- 
ANT, W.  VA. 

Fred  Hall,  hull  124,  towboat,  T. 
J.  Hall  &  Co.;  120  LBP;  28  beam; 
4  loaded  draft;  Tandem  compound 
engs,  225  IHP;  keel  June  12/ 22; 
launched  Decl9/22. 

No  name,  hull  125,  sand  barge. 
T.  J.  Hall  &  Co.;  110  LBP;  26  beam; 
6  loaded  draft;  350  DWT. 

No  name,  hull  126,  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  127,  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  128,  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  129,  sand  barge. 
Western  Rivers  Co.;  110  LBP:  26 
beam:  6  loaded  draft;  280  DWT; 
keel  Dec27/22:  launched  Janl8/23; 
delivered  Janl8/23. 


No  name,  hull  130,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Jan6/23;  launched  Feb5/23;  de- 
livered Feb5/23. 

No  name,  hull  131,  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  132,  derrick  boat, 
The  Barrett  Line;  90  LBP;  34  beah; 
4-6  loaded  draft;  keel  Janl/23. 

No  name,  hull  133,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Janl7/23. 

No  name,  hull  134,  towboat.  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.;  80  LBP;  18  beam;  3 
loaded  draft. 

No  name,  hull  135,  towboat,  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Co.;  64  LBP;  22 
beam;  4  loaded  draft. 

NAVY  YARD,   BOSTON 

Whitney,  destroyer  tender  No.  4 
USN;  460  LBP;  60  -  lOVg  molded 
beam;  21  -  01/2  normal  draft;  16 
loaded  speed;  10,600  normal  disp; 
geared  Parsons  turbs,  7000  SHP;  2 
WT  exp  boilers;  keel  Apr  23/ 21; 
launching   indefinite. 

NAVY  YARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Dobbin,  hull  7,  destroyer  tender 
USN;  460  LBP;  60-10  beam;  21  load- 
ed draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
tons  disp;  Parsons  geared  turb  sin- 
gle screw  engs,  7000  SHP;  2  WT 
boilers;  keel  Dec23/19;  launch  May 
5/21 ;  deliver  date  not  determined. 

Constitution,  hull  8,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30-111/2 
loaded  draft;  33^/2  loaded  speed;  43,- 
500  disp;  electric  drive,  180.000SHP; 
16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20;  to 
be  scrapped. 

United  States,  hull  9,  battle  cruis- 
er USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30- 
11 V2  loaded  draft;  331/2  loaded  speed; 
43.500  disp;  electric  drive,  180.000 
SHP;  16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/ 
20;  to  be  scrapped. 

NEWPORT  NEWS   SHIPBUILDING 

&  DRYDOCK  COMPANY, 
NEWPORT  NEWS 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Plum- 
mer.  233  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

West  Virginia,  hull  211.  battleship 
USN;  600  LBP;  97-31/2  beam:  30-6 
mean  draft;  32.600  normal  disp:  21 
speed;  GE  turbo-elec  drive.  28.900 
SHP;  8  B«S:W  WT  boilers,  oil,  41.768 
sq  ft  plus  4168  superheat;  keel  Apr 
12/20;    launch   Novl9/21. 

Constellation,  hull  215,  battle- 
cruiser  USN;  850  LBP:  IOI-8I/4 
beam;  31  mean  draft;  43.500  normal 
disp;  331/1  speed,  est:  Westinghouse 
turbo-elec  drive,  180.000  SHP;  16 
WT  boilers,  oil.  198.000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Aug  18/ 20; 
construction  suspended. 

Ranger,  hull  216,  battle-cruiser  U 
SN;  sister  to  above;  keel  June23/21 ; 
construction  suspended. 

Iowa,  hull  258,  battleship  USN; 
660  LBP;  105  beam;  33  mean  draft: 
43.200  normal  disp:  23  speed;  GE 
turbo-elec  drive.  60.000  SHP;  12 
White-Forster  WT  boilers,  oil,  82.- 
800  sq  ft  plus  8940  superheat:  keel 
Mayl7/20;  construction  suspended. 


NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  L.  G.  Buck- 
waiter. 

Eurana,  hull  264,  bulk  oil  stock; 
419-3  LBP;  56-3  beam;  25-91/4  load- 
ed draft;  10%  loaded  speed;  9870 
DWT;  3  cyl  TE  engs,  3000  SHP;  3 
SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10x11-4;  keel 
Janl7/21;   launch  Julyl6/21. 

No  name,  hull  265,  bulk  oil  stock; 
sister  to  above. 

Saratoga,  hull  199,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  874  LOA;  850  LBP;  IO5-51/4 
extreme  beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,- 
500  normal  disp;  33i/i  loaded  speed; 
GE  turbo-electric  drive;  180,000  SH 
P;  16  WT  boilers,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Sept25/20. 

Colorado,  hull  200,  battleship  US 
N;  624  LOA;  600  LBP;  97-31/2  beam 
waterline;  30-6  mean  draft;  32,600 
normal  disp;  21  loaded  speed;  West- 
inghouse  turbo-electric  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  41,678  sq 
ft  plus  4169  superheat;  keel  Mar29/ 
19;  launch  Mar22/21. 

Washington,  hull  201,  battleship 
USN,  sister  to  above:  keel  June30/ 
19;  launch  Septl/21;  to  be  scrapped. 

Hull  276,  carfloat  Brooklyn  East- 
ern District  Terminal;  340  feet  long; 
keel  Nov20/22;  launched  Jan4/23; 
delivered  Janl2/23. 

Hull  277,  sister  to  above;  keel  Nov 
20/22;  launched  Febl/23;  delivered 
Feb7/23. 

No  name,  hull  278,  combn  str  Red 
D  Line;  305  long  by  48  by  22;  121/2 
speed;  2200  SHP;  turbines  with  re- 
duction gear;  Scotch  boilers. 

THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  COMPANY, 
WILMINGTON,   DELAWARE 

Vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager:   W.  G.  Coxe. 

No  name,  hull  1024,  steel  screw 
day  passenger  steamer  Wilmington 
Steamboat  Co.  (Wilson  Line);  219 
LBP  over  guards;  59  beam  at  deck; 
13-9  molded  depth;  18  miles  speed; 
4-cyl  TE  engs,  2  B&W  WT  boilers; 
keel  Oct25/22;  launch  Marl7/23,  est; 
deliver  Mayl/23. 

No  name,  hull  1025,  steel  screw 
day  passenger  steamer  Wilmington 
Steamboat  Co.  (Wilson  Line) ;  sister 
to  above;  keel  Oct25/22;  launch  Apr 
3/23,  est;  deliver  Mayl/23,  est. 

Floating  grain  elevator  with  steel 
deckhouse  and  steel  frame  tower 
Pennsylvania  RR,  Philadelphia;  100 
LOA;  30  molded  beam;  13  deep;  op- 
erating machinerv  and  1  Scotch  boil- 
er 10x12-71.,  125  WP;  keel  Oct 
25/22;  launch  Nov  8/22;  delivered 
Feb2/23. 

No  name,  hull  1026,  double  screw 
steel  ferrvboat,  fireproof,  Delaware 
River  Ferry  Co.;  200  LBP;  55-6 
beam;  16  moulded  depth;  2  comp  cyl 
engs;  2  cyl  tube  boilers;  14  miles 
loaded  speed:  keel  FeblO/23;  de- 
liver May20/23. 

No  name,  hull  1027,  sister  to  above. 
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UNION 
DIESEL  ENGINES 

MECHANICAL  INJECTION 
FOUR    CYCLE 

ENGINE  BUILT  TO  MEET  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BUREAU  OF  SHIPPING, 
AND  LLOYD'S. 

OILING—  OVERHEAD  CAM  SHAFT— 


Positive  oiling  of  piston  pins.    Pressure  oiling  system 
to  all  working  parts  including  cam  shaft. 


CRANKSHAFT— 

Floats  in  oil  and  is  lubricated  by  pressure  from  under 
side. 


FUEL  PUMP— 

Single  fuel  pump.  Pump  body  is  forged  steel  block. 
All  wearing  parts,  including  valve  seats,  are  renew- 
able.    Fuel  delivered  under  steady  pressure. 


ONE-LEVER  GOVERNOR— 

Controls  engine  speed  and  fuel  pressure. 

FUEL   VALVE— 

Special  features  (Pat.  Applied  For)  do  away  with 
regrinding  and  testing  needle  valve.  Replacement 
can  be  made  by  inexperienced  operator  as  easily  as 
replacing  spark  plug  in  an  automobile  engine. 


Means  fewer  wearing  parts  and  adjustments.  Pro- 
vides more  accurate  cam  settings.  Exposes  valve 
mechanism  to  operator,  enabling  him  to  make  an 
inspection  while  engine  is  running,  and  providing 
greatest  possible  accessibility 

CYLINDER  HEADS 

Can  be  lifted  by  merely  disconnecting  water  pipe 
and  removing  cylinder  head  nuts. 

HEAT-TREATED  PARTS 

Many  wearing  parts  are  heat-treated,  including  re- 
verse gears,  pistons,  piston  pin  and  cam  gears,  which 
treatment  greatly  reduces   wear. 


UNION  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 

OAKLAND,    CALIFORNIA,  U.S. A. 

UNION  ACHIEVEMENTS  SINCE    1885 
First  successful  gasoline  engine. 

Largest  gasoline  engines. 

UNION  Airplane  Engines  established  two  worlds  endurance  records. 

•C-S"  U.  S.  Navy  non-rigid  dirigible  equipped  with  UNION  Engines  holds  long-distance  record      "C  7"  filled 

with  helium  gas,  which  astonished  the  Washington  Peace  Conference,  was  equipped  with  Union  Engines. 
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JAMES  REES  &  SONS  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Quindo,  stern  wheel  br.,  South 
American,  knock  down;  170  LBP;  33 
beam;  5  loaded  draft;  12  loaded 
speed;  400  DWT;  high-pressure  en- 
gines; tubular  boilers. 

STATEN    ISLAND    SHIPBUILDING 

COMPANY,  STATEN  ISLAND, 

NEW  YORK 

Purchasing  Agent:   R.  C.  Miller. 

Youngstown,  hull  740,  ferryboat 
Erie  R  R  Co;  206  LBP;  44-1  beam; 
17-4  loaded  draft;  1538  gross  tons; 
rec  engs,  1200  IHP;  2  Scotch  boil- 
ers, 12-9  by  12-9;  keel  Mavl2/22; 
launched  Oct26/22. 

No  name,  hull  741,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  215  LBP;  45  beam; 
18  loaded  draft;  elec  drive,  1900 
IHP;  4  B&W  WT  boilers,  8000  sq 
ft  HS;  keel  Augl9/22. 

No  name,  hull  742,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Augl9/22. 

No  name,  hull  743,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Oct30/22. 

Hull  744,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft,  New  York  side; 
keel  Aug26/22;  launched  Dec5/22; 
delivered  Jan30/23. 

Hull  745,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft  No.  1,  New  Jer- 
sey side;  keel  Oct7/22;  launched  Jan 
3/23. 

Hull  746,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft  No.  2,  New  Jer- 
sey side;  keel  Nov8/22. 

No  name,  hull  747,  freighter  Cats- 
kill  Evening  Line;  180  LBP;  30 
beam;  11-4  draft;  1076  gross. 

No  name,  hull  748,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  Ferry  Co.;  122  LBP;  52- 
4  beam;  11-7  loaded  draft. 

SUN    SHIPBUILDING    COMPANY, 

CHESTER,   PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  W.  Scott. 

Haleakala,  passenger  vessel  Inter- 
Is.  Steam  Nav.  Co.,  Honolulu;  345 
long;  46  beam;  32  deep;  16y2  speed; 
4-cyl  TE  engs,  5000  IHP;  4  B&W 
WT  boilers;  to  carry  434  passengers; 
keel  Mayl6/22;  launch  Septl8/22; 
delivered    Feb2/23. 

No  name,  hull  54,  grain  barge 
Pennsylvania  R  R;  150  LBP;  30 
beam;  14  loaded  draft;  keel  Oct 
2/22;  launched  Nov8/22. 

No  name,  hull  55,  sister  to  above; 
keel   Oct9/22;   launched  Novl5/22. 


No  name,  hull  56,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Octl6/22;  launched  Nov22/22. 

No  name,  hull  57,  passenger  and 
supply  str  Commercial  Pacific  Cable 
Co;  169-6  LBP;  30  beam;  14  loaded 
draft;  91/2  loaded  speed;  450  DWT; 
rec  eng,  850  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers, 
12x11;  keel  Novl6/22;  launched  Jan 
30/23;  deliver  Feb28/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  58,  hopper  dredge 
US  Engrs;  245  LBP;  46  beam;  19-6 
loaded  draft;  10  y2  loaded  speed; 
2000  DWT;  diesel  -  electric  drive; 
keel  Febl5/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  59,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Feb28/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  60,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Aprl5/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  61,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Apr30/23,  est. 

Covedale,  Munson  S  S  Co,  3000 
DWT;  conversion  from  reciprocating 
to  diesel  engines, 

TEBO   YACHT   BASIN   COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:   R.  C.  Smith. 

No  name,  hull  22,  steel  tugboat 
New  York  Central  R.  R.;  108  LBP; 
25-6  beam;  12-9  loaded  draft;  about 
219  gross  tons;  vert  comp  eng,  20x 
40-26,  650  IHP;  1  Scotch  boiler,  14-3 
xll-6;  keel  Aug  31/ 22;  deliver  Jan 
15/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  23,  steel  tugboat 
New  York  Central  R.  R. ;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Aug31/22;  deliver  Feb 
15/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  24,  steel  tugboat 
New  York  Central  R.  R. ;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Aug31/22;  deliver  Mar 
15/23,  est. 

THE  TOLEDO  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  M.  Ives. 

Worrell  Clarkson,  hull  174,  cargo 
Kinsman  Transit  Co.,  Cleveland;  590 
LBP;  60  beam;  20  loaded  draft;  12 
mi  loaded  speed;  12,000  DWT;  TE 
eng,  2000  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers, 
13-6;  keel  Sept5/22;  launch  Mar/23, 
est;   deliver  Aprl5/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  175,  steel  self-un- 
loader;  Huron  Transp.  Co.;  333  LB 
P;  55  beam;  18-loaded  draft;  12 
loaded  speed;  5700  DWT;  TE  eng. 
1600  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers;  keel 
Mar/23,  est;  launch  June/23,  est; 
deliver  July/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  176,  bulk  freighter 
The  Reiss  Steamship  Co.,  Sheboygan, 
Wis.;  580  LBP;  60  beam;  20  loaded 
draft;  12 V2  loaded  speed;  12,000  DW 


T;  TE  eng,  2500  IHP;  3  Scotch  boil- 
ers, 14  ft;  keel  Apr/23,  est;  launch 
Aug/23,  est;  deliver  Sept/23,  est. 

THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER- 

ING  WORKS,  CHARLESTON, 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Purchasing  Agent:    E.  T.  Jones. 

Greenbrier,  hull  21,  U.  S.  Light- 
house tender;  164-6  long  by  32-6  by 
5;  two  non-condensing  HP  engs,  15- 
inch  diam  cylinder,  84-inch  stroke; 
3  Mississippi  River  type  boilers,  26 
ft  long,  coal-burning,  natural  draft. 

Hull  22,  steel  barge,  U.  S.  Engi- 
neers, Florence,  Ala.;  120  long  by 
36x7-6;  keel  Dec23/22. 

Hull  23,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  24,  sternwheel  towboat,  Kelly 
Axe  Mfg.  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.; 
90  long  by  20  by  4;  one  Fairbanks- 
Morse  C-0  eng,  200  HP. 

Hull  25,  steel  derrick  boat,  Kelly 
Axe  Mfg.  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.; 
42  long  by  30  by  5;  barge  fitted  with 
No.  4  Brown  type  H,  steam  locomo- 
tive crane;  keel  Nov27/22. 

Hull  26,  steel  covered  barge,  Kelly 
Axe  Mfg.  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.; 
126  long  by  24  by  7;  keel  Decl3/22. 

Hull  27,  steel  open  barge,  Kelly 
Axe  Mfg.  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.; 
126  long  by  24  by  7. 

Hull  28,  100-foot  diesel-electric 
towboat,  U.  S.  Engs.,  Mobile. 

Pacific  Coast 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  LTD. 

UNION  PLANT 

Potrero  Works 

Purchasing  Agent:    0.  W.  Streett. 

Submarines  USN: 

S-36,  hull  141. 

S-37,  hull  142. 

S-38,  hull   143. 

S-39,  hull  144. 

S-40,  hull  145. 

S-41,  hull  146. 

Alameda  Works 

Chilore,  hull  5309,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
571-6  LOA;  550-1  LBP;  72  molded 
beam;  44  molded  depth;  32-4  loaded 
draft;  111/2  loaded  speed;  20,000  D 
WT;  Curtis  turbines  with  Falk  re- 
duction gears,  5000  SHP;  3  Scotch 
SE  boilers,  17-6x12,  each  4287  sq  ft; 
oil  burners;  keel  Aprl7/22;  launch- 
ed Nov28/22. 

Lebore,  hull  5310,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
sister  to  above;  keel  Nov29/22. 


FOR 

SALE 

TELEMOTOR  STEERING  SETS :    Two  Brown  Bros.  &  Co.  (Edinburgh)  Telemotors  complete 
with  attending  parts.    First  class  condition.    Full  particulars  and  details  of  parts  given  by  apply- 
ing to — 

C.  C.  LABRIE, 

Purchasing  Agent,  Canadian  National  Railways 

::     Vancouver,  B. 

C. 
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Yosemite,  hull  5316,  ferryboat  Jas 
Rolph  &  Company;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Mayl2/22;  launch  Octl9/22;  de- 
livered Jan25/23. 

Standard  Service,  hull  5317,  tank 
barge  Standard  Oil  Co  (Calif)  ;  210 
LBP;  40  beam;  13-6  loaded  draft; 
full  diesel-electric  drive;  keel  Nov 
2/22;  launched  Jan23  23. 

HANLON   DRYDOCK   &   SHIP- 
BUILDING  COMPANY,  OAK- 
LAND, CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  Barker. 

Dan  F.  Hanlon,  hull  89,  steam 
schr.  D.  J.  Hanlon;  2500  DWT;  1400 
IHP  engines;  2  B&W  boilers;  vv^ork 
suspended. 

LOS   ANGELES   SHIPBUILDING  & 

DRYDOCK  CORPORATION, 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:    L.   R.   McFie. 

Hayward,  hull  37,  double  -  ended 
steel  ferryboat  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land Terminal  Railways;  225  LBP; 
42  molded  beam,  62-7  over  guards; 
11-6  loaded  draft;  13  loaded  speed; 
turbo-electric  eng,  1350  IHP;  2  B& 
W  WT  boilers,  5000  sq  ft  total  HS, 
225  WP,  65  superheat,  natural  draft, 
oil-burning;  keel  June28/22;  launch- 
ed Febl5/23;  deliver  Marl/23,  est. 

San  Leandro,  hull  38,  double-ended 
steel  ferryboat  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land Terminal  Railways,  sister  to 
above;  keel  June28/22;  launch  Mar 
1/23,  est;  deliver  Marl5/23,  est. 

1923,  hull  39,  barge.  Union  Oil  Co.; 
88  LBP;  34  beam;  8-6  loaded  draft; 
keel  Feb2/23;  deliver  Marl5/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  49,  Associated  Oil 
Co.;  106  LBP;  32-6  beam;  606  load- 
ed draft;  keel  Feb2/23;  deliver  Mar 
15/23,  est. 

WILLIAM    MULLER,    SHIPBUILD- 
ER,  WILMINGTON,    CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Wm.  Muller. 

Captain  William,  towboat,  Wil- 
mington Transportation  Co.,  Wil- 
mington, Calif.;  80  LBP;  17  beam; 
9-6  loaded  draft;  Fairbanks  Morse 
CO.  300  IHP  engines;  keel  Novl/22. 

David  P.  Fleming,  towboat,  Wil- 
mington Transportation  Co.,  Wil- 
mington, Calif.;  85  LBP;  17-4  beam; 
10  loaded  draft;  350  IHP  Winton 
diesel  engines;  keel  Marl/23,  est. 

R.  U  .Fenton,  towboat,  sister  to 
above ;  keel  Marl/23,  est. 

Two  lighters,  Wilmington  Trans- 
portation Co.,  Wilmington,  Calif.;  90 
LBP;  30  beam;  8  loaded  draft;  keels 
Febl/23. 

Companon,  launch,  Hancock  Ban- 
ning; 30  LBP;  8  beam;  4  loaded 
draft;  14  IHP  Union  Gas  engine; 
keel  Janl5/23. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Medusa,  repair  ship  for  govern- 
ment; 460  LBP;  70  beam;  about  19 
loaded  draft;  17-5  loaded  speed;  tur- 
bine eng,  7000  IHP;  2  WT  express 
type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp;  keel 
Jan2/20;  launch  and  deliver  dates 
not  set. 


Holland,  submarine  tender  for  gov- 
ernment; 460  LBP;  61  beam;  about 
20  loaded  draft;  16  K  loaded  speed; 
turbine  eng,  7000  IHP;  two  WT  ex- 
press type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp; 
keel   Aprll/21. 

NAVY   YARD,   MARE   ISLAND 

Montana,  battleship  USN;  660  LB 
P;  105  beam;  33  loaded  draft;  23 
loaded  speed;  42,200  disp;  turbo-elec- 
tric engs,  60,000  SHP;  12  Bu's  ex- 
press boilers,  74,040  sq  ft;  keel  Sept 
1/20;    to  be  scrapped. 

TODD  DRYDOCK  &  CONSTRUC- 
TION CORP.,  TACOMA 

Omaha,  hull  100,  scout  cruiser  US 
N;  555-6  LOA;  550  LBP;  extreme 
beam  55-4;  molded  beam  54-9;  depth 
molded  26;  mean  loaded  draft  13-6; 
disp  7100  tons;  Westinghouse  Par- 
sons turbines  and  reduction  gear, 
105,000  IHP;  designated  speed  34; 
12  Yarrows  WT  boilers;  keel  Dec6/ 
18;  launch  Decl4/20. 

Milwaukee,  hull  106,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Decl3/18: 
launch  Mar24/21. 

Cincinnati,  hull  107,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mayl5' 
20;    launch   May23/21. 

Alaska,  hull  36,  combn  str,  Alaska 
Steamship  Co;  350  LBP;  49  beam; 
20  loaded  draft;  15  loaded  speed; 
3000  DWT;  2  TE  engs,  5600  IHP;  6 
WT  boilers;  keel  Nov29/22;  launch 
Aprl5/23,  est;  deliver  Junel/23,  est. 

UNION   CONSTRUCTION   COM- 
PANY, OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:    S.  G.  Plummer. 

No  name,  hull  24,  bay  barge.  Shell 
Co.  of  Calif.;  200  LBP;  38  beam; 
14  loaded  draft;  keel  Aug22/22; 
launched  June6/23;  delivered  Feb 
2/23. 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  LTD.,  UNION  PLANT, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Convert  from  coal  to  oil  burner: 
Washington.  Propeller  repairs:  Ad- 
miral Dewey,  Bandon,  Sea  Queen,  S. 
C.  T.  Dodd,  Eastern  Gale.  Tailshaft: 
Nanking,  Tahoe  or  Hoquaim,  Geor- 
gina  Rolph.  Install  valves:  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  Wm.  H.  Doheny,  An- 
drea I.  Luckenbach,  Santa  Maria, 
Wilhelmina  (also  bore  cylinder),  Co- 
alinga  (36  valve  seats  and  stems). 
Windlass  repairs:  Coalinga.  Winch 
repairs:  Hegira,  Santiam,  Redondo, 
H.  W.  Baxter,  Paul  Shoup.  Shellac 
10  motors:  La  Brea.  12  liners:  San 
Pedro.  Engine  repairs:  La  Placen- 
tia,  Paul  Luckenbach,  Imlay.  Gal- 
ley repairs:  President  Hayes.  Hull 
repairs:  Gen  .Pet.  Barge  No.  1,  Bo- 
hemian Club,  Princippio  (also  pump 
repairs),  Guerrero,  Phyllis,  Coronado 
(also  drydocking  and  painting),  S. 
P.  Launch  &  Tugboat  Co.,  San  Pe- 
dro. 2  C.  I.  Y.'s-4-C.  I.  reducers:  R. 
J.  Hanna  (1  bronze  propeller  blade). 
Repair  hoisting  engine:  Coos  Bay 
Lumber  Co.  No.  93.  Repair  rudder 
stock:     Fox.      Boiler    repairs:     Coa- 


Universal  Bearing  Finder 


Instantly    available    for    laying    off    courses 

and    fixing    positions.      Mailed    postpaid    on 

receipt   of   $10.00. 

l)istril)uti)rs 

Macgougan  &  Steta,  Ltd., 

817  Pender  St.  W.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Nathan  J.  Glass,  San  Francisco 
C.  J.  Hendry  Co.,  San  Pedro 
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linga,  La  Purisima  (also  hull  re- 
pairs). Rebushed  rudder  stock:  Ad- 
miral Goodrich.  Piston  rings:  Mat- 
sonia,  R.  J.  Hanna,  Napa  Valley, 
Peru.  Install  hawser  reel:  Dilworth. 
Overhaul  telemotor:  Santa  Clara. 
1  forged  steel  crankshart:  Capt.  A. 
F.  Lucas.  Condenser  tube  sheet: 
Mexican.  Rudder  repairs:  Hart- 
wood.  Generator  repairs:  Yellow- 
stone. Drydocking,  painting,  sundry 
repairs:  Hambro,  Tahchee,  D.  G. 
Scofield,  Tahoe,  Ecuador,  Kern,  Pres- 
ident Lincoln,  Olinda,  Wm.  F.  Her- 
rin,  Montebello,  Echo,  Coalinga,  F. 
H.  Hillman,  Daisy  Gray.  Drydock- 
ing, minor  repairs:  U.  S.  S.  Arizona. 
Miscellaneous  repairs:  Wyadda,  Ta- 
toosh,  Haida,  Guerrero,  Hercules, 
Bergen,  Shabonee,  Olympic,  Welles- 
ley,  West  Jessup,  President  Wilson, 
Walter  A.  Luckenbach,  Daisy  Math- 
ews, Cardita,  West  Cactus,  Lena 
Luckenbach,  West  Sequana,  Oak- 
burn,  Hoquiam  Traveler,  Mundelto, 
Hawk,  President  Harrison,  San  Lam- 
berto,  Artigas,  Alvarado,  Sylvan  Ar- 
row, Ventura,  Frank  G.  Drum,  Pres- 
ident Cleveland,  Alaska,  K.  L  Luck- 
enbach, F.  J.  Luckenbach,  Zahma, 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  Providencia, 
Ernest  H.  Meyei-,  Mexico,  Balboa, 
Cathwood,  Utacarbon,  Oleum,  Maui, 
Lansing,  Lebec  (engine,  boiler  and 
hull). 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  EAST  SAN 

PEDRO,  CALIF. 

Engine  repairs:  La  Placentia,  Im- 
lay.  Drydocking,  painting,  sundry 
repairs:  Gen.  Pet.  barge  No.  1,  tug 
Oakburn,  ferry  Coronado,  derrick 
barge  (not  painted).  Telemotor  re- 
pairs: Bohemian  Club.  Extensive 
hull  repairs:  stmr.  Princippio,  tug 
San  Pedro  (also  drydocking),  Ar- 
tigas. Engine,  boiler  and  hull  re- 
pairs: Lebec,  La  Purisima.  Boiler 
repairs:  Coalinga.  Repairs  to  wir- 
ing: Alvarado.  Rudder  repairs: 
Hartwood.  Repairs  to  generator: 
Yellowstone.  Galley  repairs:  Presi- 
dent Hayes.  Valve  repairs:  Andrew 
Luckenbach.  Sundry  repairs:  Pres- 
ident Harrison,  San  Lamberto,  Cath- 
wood, Utacarbon,  Oleum,  City  of  Los 
Angeles. 

COLLINGWOOD    SHIPBUILDING 

CO.,  LTD.,  COLLINGWOOD, 

ONTARIO 

Structural  alterations,  including 
removing  second  deck  beams  and  fit- 
ting compensation,  also  removing  old 
boilers  and  replacing  with  new: 
stmr.  Martin.  New  rudder,  bow  and 
bottom  repairs:  Glenellah.  Repair- 
ing bottom  and  side  damage  and 
sundry  other  jobs:    Saskatoon. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND, 
WASHINGTON 

Miscellaneous  repairs:  Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas,  Connecticut  (prepara- 
tion for  recommissioning) ),  Seattle 
(preparation  for  recommissioning), 
Gold  Star.  Voyage  repairs:  Sirius. 
Annual  overhaul.  Eagle  No.  57.  Mis- 
cellaneous  repairs   incidental   to   op- 


eration as  district  craft:  Swallow, 
Sotoyomo,  Mahopac,  Tatnuck,  Iro- 
quois, Pawtucket.  Care  and  preser- 
vation: Battleship  Oregon,  Cruisers 
Missoula  and  Charlotte. 

STATEN    ISLAND   SHIPBUILDING 
CO.,  STATEN  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

To  be  lengthened  40  feet:  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  N.  Y.  barges:  Albany  So- 
cony,  Buifalo  Socony,  Utica  Socony, 
Rochester  Socony,   Syracuse  Socony. 

TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  INC, 
SEATTLE,  WN. 

Installed  new  hub :  Alameda.  Re- 
pairs to  vent  pipe:  Albert  Jeffress. 
Engine  repairs:  Royal  Star,  Hakata 
Maru  (also  deck  repairs).  Turbine 
repairs:  President  Jefferson.  Oil- 
burning  parts  installed:  Commercial 
Guide  (also  sundry  repairs).  Alter- 
ations and  general  overhauling:  Box- 
er. Miscellaneous  repairs:  Kew- 
anee,  Pomona,  Tacoma,  Indianapolis, 
City  of  Angeles,  Dorothy  Alexander, 
Fuiton,  City  of  Spokane  (mainte- 
nance repairs),  Admiral  Watson. 
Drydocking,  cleaning  and  painting: 
Cordova,  Romulus,  Regulus,  barge 
No.  31,  U.  S.  C.  G.  Haida.  General 
overhaul:    tug  Humaconna. 

THE     WINSTOW    MARINE     RAIL- 
WAV  &  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
INC.,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Drydock,  clean,  paint  and  general 
repairs:  launches  St.  Paul,  Pinto, 
schr.  Robert  Lewers  (also  engine 
and  deck  repairs),  barge  John  C 
Potter  (also  repairs  to  rudder  and 
shaft).  Making  and  installing  new 
boom,  barge  Griffson.  General  re- 
pair and  overhaul:    stmr.  Griffdu. 

YARROWS,  LTD.,  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 

Drydocking,  painting  and  exten- 
sive repairs:  Destroyer  Patrician, 
vessel  Salvor,  stmr.  Princess  Beat- 
rice. New  propeller  blades:  vessel 
Algerine.     Boiler   repairs:     Forager. 

LOS   ANGELES   SHIPBUILDING   & 

DRYDOCK   CORPORATION, 

SAN   PEDRO,    CALIF. 

Install  ventilating  system:  yacht 
Henrietta.  Boiler  repairs:  steamer 
City  of  Los  Angeles.  Machinery  re- 
pairs: Avalon,  City  of  Reno,  ferry- 
boat Fort  Braeg  (also  tailshaft),  Fe- 
lix Taussig.  Extensive  repairs:  Cal- 
awaii.  Docked  for  inspection  and 
repairs:  Newport,  motorboat  Pow 
Wow  (also  cleaning  and  painting). 
Electrical  repairs:  Boobyalla,  Va- 
auero.  Pump  and  winch  repairs: 
George  Allen.  Piping  repairs:  Al- 
bert Jeffress,  Quinault.  M.  S.  Cul- 
burra,  steamer  Central ia,  Harvard. 
Hartwood,  Coolcha  (also  electrical 
repairs),  Yale,  Steelmaker.  Repair 
telemotor:  Jacob  Luckenbach.  Crank 
shaft  repairs:  Orinoco.  Repairs  to 
wireless:  Walter  Luckenbach.  Re- 
pair gauges:  Wm.  Campion.  Make 
copper  pipe:  Crickett.  Miscellan- 
eous repairs:  Robert  Luckenbach, 
Corinto  (galley  stove),  Yale. 


PRINCE    RUPERT    DRY    DOCK    & 

SHIPYARD,  PRINCE 

RUPERT,  B.  C. 

General  overhaul:  stmrs.  Prince 
Rupert,  Prince  Albert,  Marfish  (also 
extensive  hull  repairs).  Docked, 
painted,  hull  repairs  and  general 
overhaul:  Marmion.  Also  27  hali- 
but fishing  vessels  given  general 
overhaul. 

Yard  Notes 

Todd  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  Seattle,  are 
now  working  on  the  powerful  ocean- 
going tug  Humaconna  converting  her 
from  a  coal  to  an  oil-burner.  The 
tug  was  purchased  by  the  Cary- 
Davis  Tug  &  Barge  Company  of  Se- 
attle from  the  Shipping  Board  on  the 
East  Coast  and  was  brought  to  Se- 
attle to  engage  in  towboat  service 
in  the  Puget  Sound  district. 

Launched  at  the  Union  Plant  of 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration on  January  23,  the  new  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  tank  barge  Standard 
Service  is  expected  to  be  ready  for 
delivery  about  March  15.  The  Stand- 
ard Service  was  christened  by  Mrs. 
A.  B.  Brooks,  wife  of  one  of  the 
Standard  Oil  directors. 

The  new  tanker,  equipped  with 
two  Werkspoor  -  Pacific  diesels,  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
first,  diesel  -  electric  tanker  in  the 
world.  The  twin  diesels  drive  an 
electric  generator  furnishing  600 
horsepower.  The  vessel  is  single- 
screw.  She  is  210  feet  long  between 
perpendiculars,  40-foot  beam  and  has 
a  depth  of  hold  of  16.6  feet.  Her 
capacity  is  12,000  barrels,  and  she 
will  be  used  in  Alaskan  waters. 


Mcintosh  &  Seymour  diesel  tngines 
will  be  installed  in  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad  Company's  new  ves- 
sel building  at  the  Esquimalt  yards 
of  Yarrows  Ltd.  She  is  to  be  165 
feet  long,  42  feet  moulded  beam,  and 
11  feet  moulded  depth.  The  engines 
are  to  be  of  600  horsepower  rever- 
sible type  guaranteed  to  give  her  a 
speed  of  14  knots.  The  new  vessel 
will  be  used  on  the  British  Columbia 
coastwise  service  and  will  carry  au- 
tomobiles and  passengers. 


The  present  tariff  law  which  levies 
a  50  per  cent  duty  on  repairs  made 
on  American  ships  in  foreign  ports 
does  not  apply  to  the  work  done  in 
the  shops  of  the  Panama  Canal,  ac- 
cording to  a  ruling  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 


The  Standard  Conveyor  Company 
has  taken  over  the  rights,  titles  and  I 
patents  of  the  Brown  Portable  Con- 
veying Machinery  Company  at  North 
Chicago  and  will  operate  this  busi- 
ness as  a  subsidiary. 
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Principal  Commodities  Through  the  Panama  Canal  During  Novembei. 

In  the  following  graphs  arc  shown  the  principal  commodities  carried 
by  vessels  transiting  the  Canal  during  the  past  month: 

ATLANTIC  TO  PACIFIC. 
107,547  torn. 
78,  214  tons. 
16,825  tons. 
13.494  tons. 
■i^^i^^^^^^^^^a^^iMI^^BHHHI  285,2:>8 


Iron  and  stcci 
MInertil  oils  .   . 
Sulphur.       — 
MctaU,  varioua 
All  rcmajnine 


Much  of  the  cargo  passing  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  consists 
of  small  shipments  of  miscellaneous  manufactured  goods,  difficult  to 
classify 

PACIFIC    TO  ATLANTIC 

213,.574  tons. 


Nitrate       

Mineral  oils 

Lumber 

IHH^^^^B  So,67C  tons. 

Wheat 

^■■^■^H  3.3,073  toni. 

Orfes,  various 

^^^^Mi  62,  388  tons  (principally  iron  and  copper 

Canned  goods 

^^■■■i  57.733  tons  (fish,  fruit,  and  vetetablea). 

Barley 

^^^^H  50.676  tons. 

Sugar      . 

a^^H  41,499  tons. 

Fruit,  fresh,  and  dried 

^^m  30,127  tons. 

Metals 

^^^  29,720  tons  (principally  copper). 

Nitrate  shipments  from  South  American  west  coast  ports  through 
the  Canal  totaled  213,574  tons,  and  marked  a  sharp  revival  of  this 
trade,  which  has  been  depressed  for  many  months. 

A  RECORD  WELDING  JOB 

WHAT  is  probably  the  most  extensive  Thermit 
welding  job  ever  handled  at  one  time  was  re- 
cently completed  at  the  Robins  Dry  Dock  & 
Repair  Company's  plant  of  the  Todd  Shipyards 
Corporation.  When  the  steamship  President  Arthur  of 
the  United  States  Lines  was  raised  on  No.  4  dock  at 
this  plant,  a  thorough  inspection  revealed  four  exten- 
sive fractures  in  her  stern  frame  and  rudder  post. 

About  a  year  ago  a  small  fracture  was  found  on  the 
stern  frame  and  another  on  the  rudder  post.  At  that 
time  the  cracks  were  welded  electrically  and  reinforced 
by  riveted  plates  in  Germany.  The  last  survey  showed 
that  both  the  electric  welds  and  plates  were  cracked 
and  that  the  fractures  had  increased. 

The  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  ruled  that  either 
a  new  stern  frame  be  installed  or  Thermit  welds  be 
made.  Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  casting  and  install- 
ing a  new  frame,  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
decided  on  Thermit  welding. 

Thermit  is  a  trade  name  for  a  mixture  of  finely 
divided  aluminum  and  iron  oxide.  Up  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  2800  degrees  Fahrenheit,  Thermit  is  an  inert 
mixture.  At  that  temperature,  however,  the  aluminum 
unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  iron  oxide,  and  the  iron 
set  free  comes  down  as  liquid  steel  at  a  temperature 
of  about  5000  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

If  steel  at  this  temperature  is  poured  around  sec- 
tions to  be  united,  especially  if  the  sections  have  been 
preheated  to  a  bright  red  heat,  it  will  melt  the  sec- 
tions and  amalgamate  with  them,  the  whole  forming 
a  fusion  weld. 

The  forward  part  of  the  stern  frame  on  the  Presi- 
dent Arthur  was  cut  away  for  about  two  feet  and  a 
two-ton  steel  billet,  worked  in  the  blacksmith's  shop 
at  Robins,  was  placed  in  the  opening  and  welded  into 
place  at  each  end.  These  two  welds  were  about  12  by 
25  inches  and  about  500  pounds  of  liquid  steel  were 
used  in  each. 

Two  fractures  in  the  rudder  post  were  cut  out  and 
two  additional  welds  about  9  by  20  inches  were  made. 

These  four  vertical  welds  consumed  a  total  of  about 
a  ton  of  liquid  steel.  The  magnitude  of  this  job  and 
the  speed  with  which  it  was  accomplished,  a  weld  be- 
ing made  every  twenty-four  hours,  is  regarded  as  a 
record  in  this  class  of  marine  work. 


Heavy  storm  in  the  Pacific.  Deep 
blackness.  Treacherous  rocks. 
And  when  she  struck — it  was 
radio  that  saved  their  Uves  and 
saved  their  cargo.  It  was  the  old 
story  of  first-class  radio  equip- 
ment paying  for  itself  a  thou- 
sand times  in  one  emergency 
service. 


MARINE  RADIO 


The  standard  of  modern  perfec- 
tion in  ship  sets — regularly  and 
expertly  inspected — protected 
the  world  over  by  emergency 
repair  stations — linked  with  all 
the  world  by  the  great  radio 
communications  system  of  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America. 

Radio^^Cbrporation 

.Marine  Department 

66  Broad  St.,  New  York  City 


BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON,  D.C , 
CHICAGO 
BOSTON 


NEW  ORLEANS 
NORFOLK,  Va. 
PHILADELPHIA 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
LOS  ANGELES 


CLEVELAND 

SEATTLE 

PORT  ARTHUR,  Tex. 

HONOLULU,  T.  H. 
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(Continued  from  page  147) 

a  ruler,  then  set  the  zero  line  of  the  instrument  on  any 
meridian  cutting  the  course  line,  move  the  instrument 
up  the  meridian  until  you  get  one  side  of  the  sight- 
vane  in  line  with  the  course.  The  reading  will  be  true 
course,  to  which,  of  course,  any  error  of  the  compass 
must  be  applied. 

To  find  the  magnetic  course,  with  the  thumbscrew 
set  up  to  keep  the  sight-vane  in  position,  lay  the  in- 
strument over  the  magnetic  compass  generally  printed 
on  the  face  of  the  chart,  zero  line  in  line  with  the 
north  and  south  points,  and  the  reading  under  the 
sighting  wire  will  be  magnetic  course.  To  ascertain 
risk  of  collision,  place  the  instrument  against  any  sur- 
face and  set  the  sight-vane  on  the  other  vessel.  If  the 
bearing  does  not  appreciably  change,  there  is  risk  of 
collision.  Depressions  are  arranged  on  the  face  of  the 
instrument  for  convenience  at  night  in  getting  two 
and  four  point  bearings.  The  bearing  finder  can  be 
set  at  any  even  point  without  need  of  light. 


SUCCESSFUL  VOYAGE  OF  THE   STEAMSHIP 
KAMOI 

THE  steamship  Kamoi,  the  first  vessel  in  any  other 
navy  than  that  of  the  United  States  to  be  elec- 
trically propelled,  has  arrived  in  Japan  none  the 
worse  for  a  two  days'  cyclone  and  other  storms 
encountered  in  crossing  the  Pacific.     In  a  letter  to  the 
General    Electric    Company,    which    supplied   the    elec- 
trical equipment.  Captain  T.  Murase  says: 

"It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  express  my  entire 
satisfaction  with  the  performance  of  the  H  I.  J.  M.  S. 
Kamoi.  The  ship,  ever  since  she  left  Camden,  New 
Jersey,  has  performed  perfectly,  and  there  has  never 
been  any  delay  or  worry. 

"At  no  time  during  the  entire  trip,  even  during  se- 
vere storms  and  cyclone  that  we  met  between  Honolulu 
and  Japan,  did  I  feel  any  anxiety  as  to  the  safety  of 
my  men  and  ship. 

"Your  company  is  to  be  congratulated  for  the  excel- 
lent performance  and  good  workmanship  of  all  the  ma- 
chinery furnished  by  you." 

The  Kamoi  is  a  20,000-ton,  8000-horsepower,  twin- 
screw  fuel  ship.  The  main  propulsion  unit  consists 
of  an  8000-horsepower  Curtis  turbine  generator  sup- 
plying power  to  two  4000-horsepower  synchronous  mo- 
tors, driving  the  twin-screw  propellers.  Her  length  is 
485  feet,  beam  62  feet,  and  deadweight  displacement 
13,000  tons.  She  is  a  coal  burner,  equipped  with  four 
Yarrow  type  boilers  having  oil  spray  boosters  attached 
to  be  used  when  high  temperature  is  desired  quickly. 


A   MODEST  SPRIG   OF   HEATHER 

ENGINEERS  as  a  class  have  been  rather  marked 
for   modesty    in    comparison    with    other    profes- 
sions, but  even  so  the  following  incident  which 
has  recently   come  to   light   in   Scotland   is   par- 
ticularly refreshing. 

Thomas  Telford,  the  first  president  of  the  British 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  and  one  of  the  men  in 
that  profession  who  has  left  his  mark  on  the  work  of 
all  of  his  successors — more  particularly  in  the  lines 
of  bridge,  highway  and  transportation  engineering — 
on  the  24th  of  October,  1822,  finished  the  Caledonian 
Canal.  At  that  time  a  tablet  in  commemoration  of  the 
event  and  setting  forth  Telford's  participation  therein 
was  purchased  by  subscriptions  from  the  staff  engaged 
on  the  construction  of  the  canal.  This  tablet  appar- 
ently was  laid  aside  by  Telford  as  making  himself  too 
prominent  in  the  undertaking,  and  it  lay  among  other 


The  preferred  babbitt 


Magnolia  Anti-friction  MetaJ  is  the 
choice  of  thousands  of  engineers 
and  machinists  because  it  is  always 
uniform  in  composition,  dependable 
in  service,  melts  and  pours  well,  is 
widely  adaptable,  and  assures  cool- 
running,  efficient  and  economical 
bearings. 

Government  tests  prove  it  to  have 
the  lowest  frictional  coefficient  of 
any  known  bearing  metal  and  to 
1)e  superior  to  all  others.  It  will 
pay  you  to  standardize  on  Mag- 
nolia Anti-friction  Metal.  It  has 
been  widely  and  favorably  known 
for  over  a  third  of  a  century. 


MAGNOLIA    METAL   COMPANY 
113  Bank  St.,  New  York 

Chicago  San  Francisco  Montreal 


Fisher  Bldg. 


Pacific  Bldg. 


37  Shannon  St. 
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things  in  the  office  of  the  canal  engineers  for  one  hun- 
dred years,  or  until  the  24th  of  October  last,  when  it 
was  unearthed  on  the  occasion  of  the  centennary  of 
the  canal  and  was  set  up  in  a  column  outside  of  the 
canal  oflSce  at  Inverness. 

A   beautiful    inscription    in    blank   verse   by   Robert 
Southey  sets  forth  Telford's  achievements  as  follows: 

S.V. 
Where  these  capacious  basins,  by  the  laws 
Of  the  subjacent  element,  receive 
The  Ship,  descending  or  upraised,  eight  times 
From  stage  to  stage  with  unfelt  agency 
Translated,  fitliest  may  the  marble  here 
Record  the  Architect's  immortal  name — 
TELFORD  it  was  by  whose  presiding  mind 
The  whole  great  work  was  plann'd  and  perfected ; 
TELFORD,  who  o'er  the  vale  of  Cambrian  Dee 
Aloft  in  air  at  giddy  height  upborne 
Carried  his  Navigable  road;    and  hung 
High  o'er  Menai's  Strait  the  bending  Bridge: 
Structures  of  more  ambitious  enterprise 
Than  Minstrels  in  the  age  of  Old  Romance 
To  their  own  Merlin's  magic  lore  ascribed, 

Nor  hath  he  for  his  native  land  performed 
Less  in  this  proud  design;    and  where  his  Piers 
Around  her  coast  for  many  a  Fisher's  Creek 
Unsheltered  else,  and  many  an  ample  Port 
Repel  the  assailing  storm;    and  where  his  Roads 
In  beautiful  and  sinuous  line  far  seen 
Wind  with  the  vale  and  win  the  long  ascent, 
Now  o'er  the  deep  morass  sustained,  and  now 
Across  ravine  or  glen  or  estuary 
Opening  a  passage  through  the  wilds  subdued. 

R.  S. 
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But  "How  ^bout  the  Pilot? 


Mr.  Shipowner.  You  spend  a  mil- 
lion or  more  dollars  building  an  up- 
to-date  ship,  but  how  much  do  you 
allow  for  its  pilot? 

Your  investment  in  this  valuable 
ship  is  made,  to  produce  profit  — 
therefore  full  efficiency  and  econoni)- 
of  operation  is  necessary  if  the 
greater  profits  are  to  be  realized. 

Your  ship  must  sail  from  ])ort  to 
port  on  the  shortest  courses  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  Will  you 
handicap  its  operation  with  the  mag- 
netic compass  of  yesterday? 


Vov  better  navigation  give  your 
ship  a  Gyro-Compass,  the  best  and 
most  accurate  compass.  Surely  it  is 
worthy  of  this  consideration. 

"^"ou  will  then  steer  true  —  your 
courses  will  be  straight  —  you  will 
save  time  and  conserve  fuel.  Further, 
the  course  recorder  will  give  vou  a 
permanent  record  of  your  trips. 

The  cost  of  a  Sperry  Gyro-Com- 
pass installation  is  moderate,  and  the 
Gyro  will  soon  ])ay  for  itself. 

Know  the  satisfaction  of  being 
Gyro-Compass  e(iuii)i)ed. 


THE    SPERRY    GYROSCOPE   COMPANY, 


BROOKLYN,   N.   Y. 


HRY 
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J.  M.  Macedo,  for  five  years  Peru- 
vian consul  in  Seattle,  has  been  ap- 
pointed traveling  passenger  agent  of 
the  Pacific  Steamship  Company  and 
assigned  to  the  Middle  Western  ter- 
ritory, it  is  announced  by  E.  Grant 
McMicken,  passenger  traffic  manager. 


senger  on  the  President  Hayes'  maid- 
en voyage  to  South  America,  will  re- 
turn to  San  Francisco  via  New  York. 


H.  A.  Bonn  has  been  appointed 
freight  and  passenger  agent  for  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Company  at  Ta- 
coma,  succeeding  F.  J.  Staplenton, 
resigned.  Mr.  Bonn  previously  had 
been  traveling  passenger  representa- 
tive with  headquarters  in  Seattle. 

P.  S.  Newcomb,  assistant  manager 
of  the  San  Francisco  offices  of  Dod- 
well  &  Company,  agents  for  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  Merchant  Ma- 
rine, Ltd.,  announces  that  effective 
February  24  a  weekly  service  in  the 
coastwise  trade  will  be  maintained. 
The  service  to  date  has  been  at  ten- 
day  intervals.  The  steamer  Canad- 
ian Volunteer  is  en  route  in  from  the 
West  Indies  and  will  join  the  ships 
Canadian  Observer,  Canadian  Farm- 
er and  Canadian  Rover,  operating 
between  British  Columbia  and  Cali- 
fornia ports. 


J.  J.  Gorman,  general  manager  of 
the  Yamashita  Company,  Inc.,  with 
headquarters  in  Seattle,  announces 
that  W.  D.  Wells  has  been  appointed 
Portland  agent  for  the  company,  suc- 
ceeding the  late  E.  McConalogue. 
Mr.  Wells  is  president  of  the  Willa- 
mette Stevedoring  Company  in  Port- 
land. The  Yamashita  Company  is 
dispatching  two  ships  monthly  from 
Puget  Sound  to  Japan,  and  two  ves- 
sels at  the  same  interval  from  Port- 
land to  Japan.  This  firm  also  oper- 
ates a  line  of  ships  from  North-Pa- 
cific ports  to  South  America. 


Company  announces  the  removal  of 
its  Portland  offices  from  501  -  518 
Board  of  Trade  building  to  the  eighth 
floor  of  the  Porter  building.  The 
change  in  quarters  was  effective  on 
February  12. 


The  Charles  R.  McCormick  Com- 
pany is  taking  over  the  entire  elev- 
enth floor  of  the  Lane  Mortgage 
building  in  Los  Angeles.  This  move 
is  occasioned  by  necessity  for  larger 
space,  the  firm's  lumber  and  ship- 
ping business  having  doubled  during 
the  past  year. 


Robert  H.  Swayne,  president  of 
Swayne  &  Hoyt,  Inc.,  operating  the 
Pacific  -  Argentine  -  Brazil  Service  of 
the  Shipping  Board,  who  was  a  pas- 


Jackson  D.  Baker,  manager  of  pub- 
licity and  advertising  for  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  co-operat- 
ing with  Henry  F.  Grady,  foreign 
trade  secretary  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  February 
16  held  a  motion  picture  exhibition 
in  the  annex  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
offices,  which  was  attended  by  more 
than  100  prominent  business  men. 
The  film,  on  display  in  America  for 
the  first  time,  depicted  the  scenic 
and  industrial  opportunities  along 
the  West  Coast,  featuring  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  Mexico. 

The   Columbia-Pacific   Shipping 


Colonel  W.  B.  Hamilton,  collector 
of  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  was 
honored  at  a  dinner  given  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  the  occasion  being  the  be- 
ginning of  his  forty-ninth  year  in 
government  service.  A  score  of  prom- 
inent shipping  and  business  men 
were  present. 


The  steamer  Paris  of  the  Campag- 
nie  Generale  Transatlantique  was  re- 
cently equipped  in  New  York  with  a 
Sperry  gyro-compass. 


The  shipyard  workers  of  Tokyo 
recently  purchased  the  shipyard  of 
the  Kaiji-Shokai,  or  Vessels  Repair 
Company,  which  they  will  operate 
and  control  on  their  own  account. 


Berry  E.  Dunn  &  Co. 

Representing 

CUMBERLAND  ELECTROLYTIC 

SYSTEM  for  prevention  of  corrosion 
and  scale  in  Boilers  and  Condensers 
— both  stationary  and  marine. 

Also  representing- 

The  BRUNSWICK-KROESCHELL 
COMPANY,  manufacturers  of  Am- 
monia, Nil;,,  and  C  O^  Ice  Machines 


— Standard  cciuipmcnt  on  all  modern 
vessels. 
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FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

SHIPBUILDERS-ENGINEERS-REPAIRERS 

Plant  Kearny.  N.  J.      Sales  Office  26  Beaver  St..  Mew  York 


THE  CHARTER  MARKETS 


Page  Freight  Report 

February  20,  1923. 

Our  last  report  was  dated  January 
19,  1923. 

Due  to  the  demand  for  barley 
space  from  here  and  wheat  from  the 
North  for  the  U.  K.  and  Continent 
occasioned  by  the  anxiety  of  ship- 
pers to  get  their  stocks  away  prior 
to  March  5  and  thus  avoid  taxes, 
rates  ranged  up  to  35/-  and  36/3. 
Since  this  light  flurry,  however, 
there  has  practically  been  no  de- 
mand for  space  and  such  lots  as 
have  been  booked  havt  taken  rates 
of  from  31/3  to  32/6.  Messrs. 
Strauss  «&  Company,  during  the 
early  part  of  this  month  chartered 
the  British  steamer  Anglo  Saxon  for 
barley  from  this  port  to  the  U.  K.  at 
35/-.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this 
marks  the  last  full  cargo  fixture  for 
this  season,  and  such  lots  as  are 
apt  to  go  forward  both  in  barley  and 
wheat  can  be  well  taken  care  of  by 
liner  space. 

Charters  made  for  the  purpose  of 
freighting  lumber  from  the  North 
Pacific  to  New  Zealand  and  Austral- 
ian ports  have  shown  mort  activity 
than  in  any  other  direction.  H.  R. 
MacMillan    Export    Company,    Ltd., 


have  taken  the  Dutch  steamer  Eiber- 
gen  for  Port  Pirie  on  a  lump  sum 
basis  of  $37,500,  the  charterers  pay- 
ing the  stevedoring  at  both  ends. 
The  steamers  Pawnee,  Arcadia  and 
Ida  will  also  go  to  Australian  ports 
for  owners'  account,  as  will  also  the 
steamer  Kalfarli,  the  latter  for  ac- 
count of  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Com- 
pany, at  a  rate  of  $14.50  for  dis- 
charge at  two  ports.  The  Peruvian 
ship  Mairo  has  been  taken  by  the 
same  charterers  for  Sydney  at  a 
rate  of  $14.  Both  the  barkentine 
E.  R.  Sterling  and  the  schooner  Echo 
are  chartered  by  J.  J.  Moore  &  Com- 
pany, the  former  at  $13.50  for  dis- 
charge at  Sydney,  and  the  latter  for 
Sydney  and  Newcastle  at  $14.  The 
General  Steamship  Company  have 
engaged  the  Japanese  steamer  Jufu- 
ku  Maru  to  take  general  cargo  from 
this  coast  to  Australia.  The  rate 
paid  on  this  fixture  is  not  reported. 

The  only  full  cargo  fixture  to  re- 
port for  tht  West  Coast  of  South 
America  is  the  schooner  Resolute  to 
load  lumber  from  the  North  Pacific 
to  Callao  at  a  rate  of  freight  of  $12 
per  thousand  feet,  W.  L.  Comyn  & 
Company  being  the  charterers.  The 
rate  taken   by  this  vessel   is   not  to 


be  considered  a  criterion  of  what 
other  vessels  would  take  on  tht  same 
business.  The  resolute  was  sold  to 
Mobile  interests  and  it  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  new  owners  to  get  her 
around  to  the  Gulf  as  promptly  as 
possible,  and  they  therefore  accept- 
ed the  only  freight  that  was  of- 
fering at  the  time,  rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  the  vessel  staying  on  this 
side  for  an  indefinite  time. 

In  the  direction  of  the  Orient  the 
following  fixtures  are  reported:  The 
Meigen  Maru,  ties  from  the  North 
Pacific  to  two  ports  India,  by  the 
Pacific  Export  Lumber  Company; 
the  Yoshida  Mardu  No.  1,  also  hav- 
ing been  taken  by  the  same  char- 
terers for  the  same  business,  terms 
private.  The  Taibu  Maru  by  the 
Vancouver  Trading  Company;  the 
Caroline  Maru  by  the  National  Com- 
mercial Company;  the  Shinkai  Maru 
by  Suzuki  &  Company;  the  Suez 
Maru  by  Mitsui  &  Company;  all  re- 
ported taken  for  lumber  from  the 
North  Pacific  to  Japan;  rates  are 
not  stated.  Reports  of  fixtures  for 
this  same  business  have  come  to  us 
at  rates  of  $11.75  per  thousand  feet. 

The  British  steamer  Atlantic  City 
has   been   engaged   for   practically  a 
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full  cargo  of  lumber  for  Durban  and 
Delagoa  Bay.  Such  space  as  remains 
will  be  used  for  general  cargo.  The 
charterers  are  J.  J.  Moore  &  Com- 
pany. The  schooners  Fred  J.  Wood 
and  J.  W.  Clise,  sold  to  Mobile  in- 
terests, will  take  lumber  from  the 
North  Pacific  to  Cuba;  freight  rates 
are  not  stated. 

The  German  steamer  Hans  Hem- 
soth  has  been  fixed  for  lumber  from 
British  Columbia  to  two  ports  north 
of  Hatteras  at  $14,  charterers  being 
the  Southern  Alberta  Lumber  &  Sup- 
ply Company.  The  Charles  Nelson 
Company  engaged  the  schooner  Mel- 
rose to  load  redwood  from  Humboldt 
Bay  for  Guaymas,  private  terms. 
The  steamer  Insonomnia  was  fixed 
for  coal  from  Australia  to  Callao  at 
a  reported  rate  of  20/-  per  ton,  and 
the  schooner  Ella  A.  was  reported 
fixed  for  the  same  business,  but  the 
rate  is  not  mentioned. 

An  unnamed  vessel  of  a  foreign 
flag  is  reported  fixed  for  a  direct 
Chilean  port  at  15/-  with  the  option 
of  Callao  at  21/6.  This  fixture  is 
also  for  coal  from  Newcastle,  Aus- 
tralia. 

In  nitrate  from  Chile  to  Honolulu 
a  round  lot  has  been  taken  by  one 
of  the  regular  liners  at  a  rate  of 
freight  of  $6  per  ton. 

Two  fixtures  of  Japanese  steamers 
on  government  form  time  charter 
are  reported  as  having  been  made 
by  the  American  Trading  Company 
for  from  five  to  seven  months  time, 
at  a  rate  of  3/4  per  deadweight  ton 
per  month,  for  delivery  Japan  and 
redelivery  Far  East.  Steamer  North- 
ern Star  has  been  taken  for  one 
round  intercoastal  business  at  $1.50 
per  deadweight  ton  per  month,  as 
also  the  steamers  Mantauk  and  Point 
Judith  for  the  same  business. 

There  has  been  a  transfer  of  own- 
ership of  quite  a  few  vessels:  The 
schooner  H.  D.  Bendixen  to  H.  Lie- 
bes  &  Company  at  $14,500;  schooner 
Lizzie  Vance  to  Shimizu  &  Company, 
price  not  stated;  barkentine  Nar- 
whal to  Mutual  Trading  Company, 
terms  private;  barkentine  Echo  to 
Captain  Robert  Purdie,  $4000; 
schooner  Fort  Laramie  to  Charles 
Nelson  Company,  $38,000;  schooner 
Alumna  to  Captain  Ottman,  $3000; 
schooner  J.  W.  Clise  to  L.  A.  Scott, 
terms  private;  barkentine  Amy  Tur- 
ner sold  in  Melbourne  to  Captain 
Shutte,  £500;  steamer  San  Ramon  to 
Donovan  Lumber  Company,  $40,000; 
Lake  Pepin  from  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  to  Hammond  Lumber 
Company,  terms  private;  San  Jacinto 
to  A.  W.  Reid,  terms  private;  steam- 
er Owego  to  Western  Steamship  Com- 


pany, private  terms ;  steamer  Flor- 
ence Olson  to  Hart  Wood  Lumber 
Company,  $171,000;  steamer  Sheri- 
dan to  Union  Construction  Company, 
$25,250 ;  steamer  Beaufort  to  Fred 
Linderman,  private  terms;  British 
steamer  Margaret  Coughlin  at  auc- 
tion, $176,000. 

PAGE  BROTHERS. 

Beyfuss  Freight  Report 

San  Francisco,  February  19,  1923. 

Our  previous  report  was  made  on 
the  16th  of  January. 

Grain  to  Europe  has  shown  a  slight 
amount  of  activity  since  that  date, 
but  we  only  learn  of  one  fixture  for 
a  full  cargo,  a  steamer  for  barley, 
February  loading,  reported  at  35/-. 
The  inquiries  for  barley  have  been 
rather  heavy  during  the  past  few 
weeks  owing  to  the  approaching  tax 
day  and  rates  on  several  parcels 
have  gone  as  high  as  37/6d.,  but  now 
they  are  again  nominally  32/6d. 

There  has  been  practically  no  ac- 
tivity in  wheat  from  the  North,  but 
rates  are  quotable  at  about  31/3d. 

Lumber  to  the  Orient  has  shown 
some  activity  and  no  less  than  four 
full  cargoes  are  reported,  although 
some  were  made  over  four  weeks 
ago,    rates    ranging    $10.50    to    $11. 

Lumber  to  Australia  continues  to 
be  an  active  market,  two  large  sail- 
ing vessels  having  again  been  fixed 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $14,  and  one 
steamer  at  $14.50  to  the  usual  range 
and  another  steamer  at  $10.50  to 
Port  Pirie,  and  this  is  understood 
to  be  free  of  stevedoring  both  load- 
ing and  discharging. 

Lumber  U.  S.  Atlantic:  There 
has  been  a  considerable  falling  off" 
in  this  trade,  especially  in  business 
from  the  American  side.  However, 
three  steamer  fixtures  have  been  dis- 
closed from  British  Columbia,  one 
at  $15  to  an  American  port  and  two 
at  $16  to  the  River  St.  Lawrence. 

Lumber  to  West  Coast  of  South 
America  remains  quiet,  most  of  the 
business  going  to  the  regular  liners, 
but  one  small  sailing  vessel  is  re- 
ported to  Callao  at  $12. 

Another  steamer  is  reported  to 
South  Africa  at  about  $19  and  two 
full  cargoes  of  lumber  to  India  at 
rates  figuring  about  $15.50. 

Sales:  Four  or  five  of  our  wooden 
sailing  vessels,  formerly  in  the  lum- 
ber carrying  trade,  have  been  sold 
at  nominal  figures,  but  our  coasting 
fleet  has  been  increased  by  a  wood- 
en steam  schooner,  built  for  the 
coasting  trade  and  now  on  the  Gulf, 
as  well  as  another  Lake  type  Ship- 
ping Board  steamer. 

C.  BEYFUSS  CO. 


Book  Reviews 

Argonauts  of  '49,  by  Octavius  Thorn- 
dike  Howe.     221  pages;  9  pictures 
of    sailing    ships;    bound    in    blue 
with  gold  stampings;  published  by 
Harvard  University   Press;    $3.50. 
Much  of  romance  and  poetry  has 
been  written  of  the  stirring  days  of 
the  California  gold  rush  but  little  is 
known  of  the  origin  of  the  men  who 
made    up    this    emigration    into    the 
promised  land  and  of  the  hardships 
and  disappointments  encountered. 

The  men  who  followed  the  lure  of 
gold  to  California  were  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  represented 
practically  every  nation.  The  pres- 
ent volume,  however,  deals  only  with 
those  sturdy  young  men  from  Mas- 
sachusetts who  set  out  to  make  their 
fortunes  in  the  gold  fields,  and  in 
fact  is  a  history  of  the  "companies" 
from  Massachusetts  derived  from 
records  kept  by  the  "companies" 
themselves,  from  the  logs  of  ships 
in  which  they  sailed,  and  from  per- 
sonal letters  written  by  members  of 
the  companies  to  their  folks  at  home. 
These  companies  were  regularly  or- 
ganized and  were  intended  to  en- 
gage, for  the  most  part,  in  the  busi- 
ness of  mining  and  trading.  Dr. 
Howe,  after  very  coniderable  re- 
search labor,  has  removed  all  evi- 
dence of  strain  and  given  us  a  re- 
freshing narrative  which  follows 
these  companies  from  the  time  of 
their  organization,  along  the  routes 
taken  from  New  England  to  San 
Francisco,  whether  overland,  by  way 
of  Panama  or  around  the  Horn,  up 
to  the  time  of  their  inevitable  dis- 
persement. 

Pictures  of  ships  in  which  the  Ar- 
gonauts sailed  to  the  gold  coast  illus- 
trate the  book  and  there  is  appended 
a  list  of  the  California  mining  com- 
panies organized  in  Massachusetts. 
Altogether  it  is  an  authentic  history 
of  the  emigration  movement  to  Cali- 
fornia in  the  years  1849  and  1850 
and  one  which  should  find  apprecia- 
tive readers  on  both  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  seaboards. 


NEWPORT   NEWS   SHIPBUILDING 
&  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 

No  name,  hull  266,  combination 
str,  Ocean  Steamship  Company  of 
Savannah;  382  LBP;  52  beam;  18-6 
loaded  draft;  12 ',2  loaded  speed; 
3500  DWT;  TE  engs,  2900  IHP;  4 
Scotch  boilers,  14-9x11-6;  keel  Jan 
22/23. 

No  name,  hull  267,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Jan29/23. 
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The  above  picture  shows  one  of  our  1200  I.  H.  P.  Directly  Re- 
versible Marine  Engines  on  the  test  floor.  A  pair  of  these 
engines     have     been     installed     on     the     M/S     "KENNECOTT." 


Other  sizes  available  for  Marine  work,  390,  640,  1550,  2000  and  3000  I.  H.  P. 

all  four  cycle  and  directly  reversible. 

DIESEL  TYPE  MARINE  EKCINES 

HEAVY  DUTY 


McI 


AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 


:^J 


149  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


412   BISBEE  BLDG. 
JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


I^TION 


815  SHELDON  BLDG. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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OIL  ELIMINATED  FROM  BILGE  AND  BALLAST 

DISCHARGE  OF  VESSELS 


INTRODUCTION  of  fuel  oil  on 
board  ship  has  promoted  econ- 
omies in  ship  operation,  espe- 
cially through  lengthening  the 
steaming  radius,  saving  space,  facil- 
itating bunkering,  increasing  flexi- 
bility in  steaming  and  eliminating 
the  hard  labor  attending  the  firing 
of  a  coal-burner.  Though  fuel  oil 
makes  for  a  clean  ship  not  only  in 
boiler  and  engine  room  but  through- 
out, certain  features  have  been  a 
source  of  trouble.  One  of  the  most 
important  has  been  the  pollution  of 
waters  in  harbors  and  also  at  beach- 
es up  and  down  the  entire  coast  ly- 
ing in  way  of  ocean  trade  routes. 
This  nuisance  has  now  come  to  the 
point  where  stringent  laws  are  in 
force  against  the  discharge  of  oil 
mixed  bilge  and  ballast  water  with- 
in the  limits  of  harbors,  and  serious 
consideration  is  being  given  at  the 
present  time  to  the  problem  of  con- 
trol of  the  discharge  of  such  oil  mix- 
ed water  even  off  shore. 

Oil  burning  ships  carry  their  fuel 
in  double  bottoms  as  well  as  in  side 
bunker  and  athwartship  bunker 
tanks.  The  situation  often  arises, 
when  any  compartment  is  emptied 
of  oil,  that  salt  water  is  admitted 
to  the  empty  tanks  in  order  to  keep 


the  ship  in  proper  trim.  The  result 
is  that  before  fuel  oil  can  again  be 
taken  the  salt  water  must  be  dis- 
charged from  these  tanks.  Where  to 
discharge  this  oil  mixed  water  has 
become  an  increasingly  difficult  prob- 
lem. 

An   Efficient  Remedy 

For  this  reason,  particular  inter- 
est attaches  to  a  recent  solution  of 
this  difficulty  which  introduces  into 
the  bilge  and  ballast  discharge  a 
simple  filter  tank  for  separating  the 
oil  from  the  water.  The  water  is 
discharged  overboard  clear  and  the 
salvaged  oil  put  back  into  bunker 
space.  This  system  of  eliminating 
oil  from  bilge  and  ballast  discharge 
was  developed  by  the  Todd  Ship- 
yards Corporation,  New  York,  and 
was  shown  and  demonstrated  at  the 
1922  marine  exposition. 

The  filter  construction  and  method 
of  operation  is  as  follows :  a  rec- 
tangular tank  is  subdivided  into 
three  or  more  compartments.  The 
discharge  from  the  pump,  consisting 
of  water  and  oil,  enters  into  com- 
partment No.  1  of  filter  tank  and  is 
deflected  upward  by  an  elbow  or 
bend,  compartment  No.  1  being  rel- 
atively large  acts  as  a  reservoir,  and 


flows  to  the  top  of  the  level  in  the 
compartment.  The.  flow  from  com- 
partments 1  to  2  is  baffled  by  a  di- 
vision plate  which  is  open  on  the 
bottom  only. 

Compartment  2  is  also  fitted  with 
a  division  plate  which  forces  the  wa- 
ter to  flow  up  over  it  and  down  be- 
hind to  an  opening  at  the  bottom  of 
a  third  division  plate  separating 
compartments  2  and  3.  The  flow  of 
water  under  and  over  these  baffles 
assists  the  oil  to  rise  to  the  top  due 
to  its  lighter  gravity,  and  the  flnal 
flow  over  the  last  baffle  is  relatively 
free  from  oil. 

The  water  is  then  passed  through 
filtering  cloths  which  entirely  elim- 
inate the  final  particles  of  oil  and 
the  water  is  then  discharged  over- 
board through  a  pipe  with  a  return 
bend.  Each  compartment  is  fitted 
with  a  skimming  pan  and  drain  cocks 
by  which  the  oil  which  floats  to  the 
top  of  the  various  compartments  can 
be  drained  from  the  filter  into  a  set- 
tling tank.  Each  compartment  is 
also  fitted  with  a  clean-out  valve. 
The  water  level  throughout  the  unit 
can  be  varied  by  adjusting  the  height 
of  return  bend  by  means  of  a  hand 
wheel  and  shaft. 
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SEISMIC  SEAMANSHIP 

An  Interesting  Account  of  the  Marine  Disturbances  Caused  by  Earthquakes  and  of  the  Best  Way 

to  Avoid  Danger  to  Shipping  Thereby 


MONDAY  MORNING,  December  28,  1908,  be- 
tween 5  and  6  o'clock,  all  Italy  was  shaken 
by  severe  earthquakes.  The  seismic  disturb- 
ance was  most  violent  in  Calabria  and  Sicily, 
and  the  great  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property 
which  occurred  were  accompanied  by  marine  disasters 
caused  by  seismic  sea  waves.  According  to  the  de- 
scriptions that  have  been  given,  after  the  earthquake 
the  sea  at  first  receded  for  some  distance  from  the 
shores  of  Calabria  and  Eastern  Sicily  and  then  a  great 
wave  32  feet  high  advanced  upon  the  shore  with  ap- 
palling power  and  destructiveness.  This  is  the  usual 
march  of  events  in  connection  with  far  the  greatest 
number  and  most  dangerous  kind  of  seismic  sea  waves, 
and  hence  it  is  important  that  the  attention  of  marin- 
ers should  be  drawn  to  such  characteristics  of  the  phe- 
nomena as  will  lead  to  the  taking  of  adequate  precau- 
tions against  their  effects. 

Great  multitudes  of  people  live  in  cities  by  the  sea 
and  are  subjected  to  the  dangers  arising  from  seismic 
sea  waves,  and  yet,  if  a  place  of  refuge  exists,  they 
usually  have  ample  time  to  escape;  and  even  the  ships 
in  the  harbor  will  generally  be  safe  if  they  promptly 
put  to  sea  on  the  first  sign,  after  the  earthquake,  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  water,  which  always  indicates 
that  the  sea  bottom  has  sunk.  Thus,  by  the  study  of 
the  laws  of  the  physical  world  and  the  diffusion  of 
the  resulting  useful  knowledge,  a  great  measure  of 
safety  may  be  secured  from  some  of  the  most  dreadful 
forces  in  nature,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  the  inter- 
ests of  civilization  may  be  enormously  conserved. 

Ancient  Testimony 

Aristotle  correctly  associated  seismic  sea  waves  with 
earthquakes;  and  even  Homer  assigned  these  great 
disturbances  of  the  sea  to  Poseidon's  trident,  which 
was  also  the  means  employed  for  raising  up  islands 
from  the  bottom.  The  withdrawal  of  the  water  from 
the  shore  after  an  earthquake  and  its  return  as  a 
great  wave  was  familiar  to  Aristotle,  and  is  implied 
in  his  description  of  the  pathetic  calamity  of  the  de- 
struction of  Helike  in  373  B.  C,  which  was  due  to  the 
subsidence  of  a  portion  of  the  sea  bottom  in  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth. 

There  are  two  general  classes  of  seismic  sea  waves. 
The  first  is  due  to  the  sinking  of  the  sea  bottom,  and 
is  characterized  by  a  withdrawal  of  water  after  the 
earthquake,  to  be  followed  later  by  the  return  of  a 
great  wave;  and  the  second  is  due  to  the  uplift  of 
the  bottom,  and  is  characterized  by  the  sudden  rise 
of  the  sea  without  any  previous  withdrawal  from  the 
shore.  Most  of  the  historical  inundations  of  the  sea 
have  been  due  to  waves  of  the  first  class.  The  phe- 
nomena usually  noted  are:  first,  an  earthquake;  sec- 
ond, after  a  short  interval  the  sea  is  noticed  to  be 
draining  away,  laying  bare  the  bottom  where  it  is  or- 
dinarily deep  enough  for  ships  to  anchor;  third,  after 
an  interval  of  an  hour  or  so  the  sea  is  seen  to  be  re- 
turning as  a  mighty  wave,  washing  everything  before 
it,  and  thus  carrying  ships  shoreward  and  stranking 
them;  fourth,  having  once  swept  the  shore  the  sea 
again  withdraws  and  lays  bare  the  harbor  as  before, 
and  after  about  the  same  interval  again  returns  as  a 
second   great   wave.      This   periodic   movement   of   the 


sea  may  be  kept  up  for  quite  a  while,  and  sometimes 
quiet  is  not  restored  for  a  day  or  two. 

Seismic  sea  waves  of  the  second  class  are  produced 
by  the  uplift  of  the  sea  bottom  into  ridges  or  subma- 
rine plateaus  and  islands.  In  such  cases  the  water 
rises  suddenly  without  previously  withdrawing  from 
the  shore. 

Great  Disasters 

The  most  disastrous  in  its  effects  of  any  of  the  ex- 
amples of  the  first  class  is  that  which  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  Lisbon  earthquake  of  1755.  The  seis- 
mic disturbance  to  which  this  wave  was  due  occurred 
under  the  sea  off  the  coast  of  Portugal  in  latitude  30 
degrees  north  and  longitude  11  degrees  west.  The 
water  drained  out  from  the  land  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  bed  of  the  river  Tagus  was  left  dry,  and,  half  an 
hour  after  the  most  severe  shocks  were  over,  a  series 
of  waves  30  to  60  feet  in  height  broke  on  the  shore, 
and,  sweeping  over  the  land,  caused  the  death  of  100,- 
000  persons  and  enormous  destruction  of  property. 
These  waves  extended  along  the  coast,  engulfing  the 
villages  for  several  miles  to  the  south  and  reaching 
as  far  as  Morocco.  The  shock  was  felt  at  Oporto, 
Cadiz,  Madrid  and  Funchal,  and  waves  were  propa- 
gated throughout  the  Atlantic  to  the  coasts  of  Amer- 
ica. At  Cadiz  the  wave  rose  to  60  feet,  at  Madeira 
to  12  feet,  and  the  sea  was  so  disturbed  120  miles 
west  of  St.  Vincent  that  vessels  were  violently  shaken 
and  men  standing  on  deck  were  thrown  down. 

The  great  earthquake  of  Lima,  on  October  28,  1724, 
was  marked  by  a  withdrawal  of  the  water  from  the 
coast,  followed  by  a  wave  which  is  reported  to  have 
been  80  feet  high,  and  which  swept  over  Callao.  Twen- 
ty-three ships  in  the  harbor  were  sunk,  and  four  were 
carried  far  inland;  and  a  similar  course  of  events  oc- 
curred after  the  earthquake  of  1746. 

On  the  coast  of  Chile  in  1835,  after  the  earthquake 
shock,  the  sea  retired,  and  then  returned  in  a  series 
of  three  waves  20  feet  high,  the  reflex  action  of  which 
swept  everything  toward  the  sea. 

After  an  earthquake  on  the  coast  of  Peru  and  Chile 
in  1868,  due  to  a  submarine  disturbance,  large  waves 
were  generated  which  inundated  the  country  for  sev- 
eral miles  inland,  destroying  several  towns  and  caus- 
ing the  death  of  25,000  people.  At  Arica,  the  U.  S.  S. 
Wateree  was  carried  to  a  position  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
inland,  from  which  she  was  removed  still  further  in- 
land by  a  wave  of  inundation  attending  the  great 
earthquake  at  Iquique  in  1877.  In  connection  with 
this  latter  disturbance,  the  water  was  withdrawn  from 
the  shore  to  the  extent  of  about  70  yards,  and  the 
waves  which  afterwards  devastated  the  coast  are  stated 
to  have  been  from  20  to  80  feet  high.  The  effects  were 
observable  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  Pacific  Ocean; 
in  the  Samoan  Islands  the  sea  rose  from  6  to  8  feet; 
in  New  Zealand  and  Australia  the  oscillations  ranged 
in  amplitude  from  3  to  20  feet;  and  in  Japan  from 
5  to  10  feet. 

On  June  15,  1896,  a  world-shaking  submarine  earth- 
quake  occurred   in    Tuscarora   Deep,   the   trough  -  like 
abyss  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  just  eastward  of  Japan. 
After  the  characteristic  withdrawal  of  the  water,  the 
(Continued  on  page  80,  advertising  section) 
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The  Power  for  New  Boats 
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Jhe  Power  that  Makes 
Old  Boats  Profitable 
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All 

Sizes 

Carried 

in  Stock 

for  Prompt 

Delivery 


CLASS  OP  HEBTICE  DB6IBKD 


Tut  D»r  Staugt 


PAUOD3  ihimld  mftrk  &B  X  offO- 
■He  tilt  class  oT  R«rTlc«  4Hfr0dl 
UTIIEKWISETHETKLEGEAM 
niLL  BR  TBAN6II1TTBD  AS 
A  FA^T  DAY  HKBSASI 


Signal  Corps,  United  States  Army 

WASHINGTON-ALASKA    MILITARY    CABLE    AND   TELEGRAPH    SYSTEM 

TELEGRAM 


Received  at  ARCADE  BLDG.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

C  77  ndf   13  Collect 


Petersburg  Alaska  Jan  4  1933  442pm 


Fairbanks  Morse  &  Co 

Seattle  Wash 


Arrived  O.K.  Have  travelisd  three  thousand  miles 
Bince  November  twelfth.  Engine  working  very 
satisfactorily  so  fax  not  one  minute  delay. 
Letter  following.     Best  wishes. 

George  Ramstead. 


The  operating" 

company  or  owner 

with  an  eye  to 

economy  need 

only  refer  to  the 

owners  of  boats 

now  powered  with 

C-O  Engines 

to  ascertain  their 

true  investment 

value. 

Replacements  of 
gas  or  distillate 

eng;ines  are 

quickly  turned  to 

j)rofit  l)y  saving  in 

fuel  alone. 


iiiiiiiii;ii;!!ii!ii;iii;!ii!:!iii;iiii!:iiiiiiiii!iii:'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


The  "C-0"-powered  "George  Jr"  of  Juneau,  Alaska 

Early  in  November  the  George  Jr.,  a  52-foot  mail,  freight  and 
passenger  boat  now  plying  out  of  Juneau,  .Maska,  left  .Seattle  for  the 
.\orth,  powered  with  a  new  45-h.p.  Fairbanks-Morse  "C-O"  engine. 
ICarly  in  January  the  Fairbanks- Morse  Seattle  branch  received  the 
above   telegram    from   Petersburg,   Alaska. 

On  her  trial  trip  the  George  Jr.  made  9.2  knots,  a  remarkable 
speed  for  a  52-footer  with  a  li'A-ioot  beam  and  a  45-h.p.  engine. 
Her  fuel  oil  and  lubricating  oil  consumption  is  surprisingly  low.  Her 
average  fuel  oil  consumption  during  the  first  month  of  operation  was 
three  gallons  an  hour,  and  her  average  lubricating  oil  consumption 
was  a  gallon  for  every  eighteen  hours,  the  latter  a  cost  of  about  two 
cents  an  hour.  This  engine  is  the  late  type,  e<iuipped  with  the  new 
lubricating  system  which  has  effected  remarkable  economies  in  everv 
installation. 

Ullllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllli 


Made 
in  Sizes 

from 
30  h.p. 

to 
300  h.p. 


Illliliilililiilllllll 

Installations  on  the 

Pacific  Coast 

include : 

55  Towboats— 

45  h.p.  to  200  h.p. 

50  Cannery  Tenders— 

30  h.p.  to  150  h.p. 

45  Freighters 
and  Passenger— 

30  h.p.  to  300  h.p. 

40  Fishing  Boats— 

30  h.p.  to  100  h.p". 

49  Miscellaneous— 

30  h.p.  to  200  h.p. 

The  record  on  the  East  Coast 
is  equally  striking 

illlilM^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Fairbanks,  Morse  OrCd. 

#  M  ANU  FACXURETRS  i  i  CMiCAOO  ^^^ 


LOS    ANGFLES 


SAN    FKANCISCO 


PORTLAND 


Oil  Engines  -  Puml)s  ■  Electric  Motors  and  Qcnerators  -  Fairbanks  Scales  -  Railway  Appliances  -  Farm  Poucr  Machinery 
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STAR    BRASS    MFG.    CO. 

53   Oliver  Street  Boston,   Mass. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 
Accurate    "Non-corrosive"    Pressure    and    Recording 

Gages,   Revolution   Counters,  Marine   Clocks. 
Dead  Weight   Gage   Testers. 

Marine   Safety  and   Relief  Valves   for  all  pressures. 
Marine   Whistles   and   Sirens. 
Extra   Heavy    Renewable    Globe,   Angle   and    Check 

Valves. 
Star   Outside   Spring  Steam   Engine    Indicators. 

HIGH    GRADE    THROUGHOUT 
SPECIFY    AND    ORDER    THE    BEST 

Branches:  CHICAGO.PITTSBURGH.NEW YORK 


Founded    New   York,    U.    S.    A.— 1844 

A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.        Chicago — Toronto — London 

Manufacturers  of 

DIVING     APPARATUS 

Large  Stock  Always  on   Hand 

Furnishers  to  U.  S.  Navy  and 

U.   S.  Army   Engineer   Corps 

Outfits  for  Contractors,  Waterworks 

Sponge  and  Pearl  Fisheri'CS,  Etc. 

Pacific    Coast   Representatives 

SEATTLE,    WASH. 

Pacific   Net   &   Twine    Co. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

Ford-Barstow   Ship  Chandlery  Co. 


MODERN      DECK      EQUIPMENT 

We  are  build- 
ing a  modern 
ine  of  Deck 
Equipment 
i  n  cl  u  d  i  n  R 
Windlasses, 
Winches, 
Steering 
Gears,  Cap- 
stans, etc. 

Every  ma- 
chine built 
on  standard 
interchange- 
able parts 
practicefacil- 
itates  quick 
rci)air    when 

'  '        " accidents 

make  repairs  necessary.  Quantity  production  in  a  perfectly  equip 
ped  plant  makes  prompt  delivery  of  standard  equipment  possible 
Write  for  printed  matter.  These  machines  are  "Built  Right  Run 
Right." 

HADFIELD-PENFIELD    STEEL    COMPANY 
Successors  to  The   American   C.    Machinery   Co.,    Bucyrus.    Ohio 


,,iillHHh^ 


''iJIIIIIUU 


nDRAKE 

/lock-nuts 


"Never  Jar  Loose" 


SPECIFY    ON    UPKEEP    AND    NEW 
•EQUIPMENT 

USED    BY    BEST    MANUFACTURERS 

WRITE    FOR    SAMPLE 

DRAKE    LOCK-NUT    CO. 

PLANTS:     CLEVELAND     SAN   FRANCISCO 


DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS  OF  THE 

KERR 

Marine  Turbines  and  Reduction 
Gears  for  Main  Propelling  Units 

Also  Turbine  Driven  Generators 
Pumps  and  Blowers 

Rerr  Turbine  Co. 

WELLSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


MASTS  DREDGER  SPUDS  ^^^^^ 

CARGO    BOOMS— DERRICK   TIMBERS 


902   Spalding   BIdg.        PORTLAND,   OREGON        Cable   Westspar 


F.   J.   Wood 
President 


C.    A.   Thayer 
Secty.  &  Treas. 


W.    T.   Wood 
Vice-Pres. 


E.  K.  WOOD  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Export  and   Domestic  Fir  Cargoes 
Cut  to  Order 


1    DRUMM    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


Bellingham,  Wash. 
Oakland,    Cal. 


MILLS  AT 


YARDS   AT 
Los    Angeles,    Cal. 


Hoquiam,  Wash. 
San    Pedro,    Cal. 


AGENTS    FOR 
Steamers:     "Tamalpais"      "Shasta"      "San   Jacinto"      "Siskiyou" 

Motorships:      "Sierra"  "Lassen" 

Schooners:       "Alert"      "F.    J.    Wood"      "Fearless"      "Resolute" 

"Vigilant" 

SALES    OFFICE,    PORTLAND,    OREGON 


TEN  "10"  VESSELS 

OF  THE 

UNION  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY  OF  B.C. 


Sail   Regularly  from  the  Company's  Wharf, 
Vancouver,  B.   C. 
Calling   at   Sechelt,   Powell    River,    Campbell    River, 
Alert    Bay,    Ocean    Falls,    Surf    Inlet,    Bella    Coola, 
Prince     Rupert,    Anyox    and    All    Northern    B.    C. 
Logging   Camps   and   Canneries. 

For   Information  as  to   Sailings.   Fares  and   Freight   Rates 
Apply   to 

Head    Offices    on    Wharf,    Foot    Carrall    St., 
Vancouver,  B.   C. 

TELEPHONE   SEYMOUR  306 
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A  HANDY  ELECTRIC  LANTERN 

THE  old-fashioned  oil  lantern 
has  seen  its  day  and  in  its 
place  steps  the  modern  electric 
lantern,  which  is  not  only  more 
convenient  to  handle  but  also  em- 
bodies elements  of  safety,  more  pow- 
erful illumination,  and  quickness  in 
lighting  not  found  in  its  predeces- 
sors. In  the  Excellight,  manufac- 
tured by  the  National  Marine  Lamp 
Company,  Forestville,  Connecticut, 
the  portable  electric  lantern  has 
reached  its  highest  stage  of  de- 
velopment. In  this  lantern  a  pow- 
erful ray  of  light  generated  by  two 
No.  6  dry  cells  contained  in  the 
aluminum  casing  is  made  available 
and  arranged  with  an  adjustable 
focus  that  permits  either  a  spread 
of  light  or  a  piercing  ray  to  be 
thrown  a  distance  of  one-eight  mile. 
A  push  button  switch  convenient- 
ly arranged  so  that  it  can  be  in- 
stantly manipulated  by  the  pointer 
finger  and  thumb  of  the  hand  car- 
rying the  lantern,  greatly  simpli- 
fies the  convenience  and  quickness 
by  which  full  light  can  be  obtained, 
besides  leaving  the  other  hand  free 
for  carrying   other  materials. 

The  Excellight  is  foolproof  and 
almost  indestructible.  It  can  be 
dropped  or  thrown  on  hard  mate- 
rials without  impairing  the  work- 
ing of  the  light  or  damaging  the 
lantern  in  any  way.  The  bell-shaped 
reflector  and  small  light  bulb  are 
casing  by  a  one-fourth  inch  thick 
wire  reinforced  glass  in  front.  It 
is  also  water,  moisture  and  air  proof, 
since  the  aluminum  casing  complete- 
ly encloses  and  protects  all  the  vital 
parts. 

Recharging  or  installing  new  bat- 
teries requires  about  one  minute's 
time,  since  all  the  connections  be- 
tween the  light  switch  and  battery 
terminals  are  instantly  made  when 
the  top  section  of  the  lantern  cas- 
ing is  set  in  place  on  the  lower  sec- 
tion. Four  spring  clamps,  two  on 
each  side,  hold  the  two  ections  of 
aluminum  casing  together,  a  soft 
fiber  gasket  between  forming  a  leak- 
proof  joint. 

Two  extra  bulbs  are  furnished 
with  the  Excellight.  These  are  neat- 
ly held  in  place  by  small  spring 
clips  inside  the  top  section  of  the 
casing. 

Many  uses  for  this  handy  electric 
lantern  are  readily  apparent  since 
it  not  only  replaces  in  a  more  efl[i- 
cient  way  every  need  of  the  old- 
style  lantern,  but  in  addition  can 
be  used  with  absolute  safety  around 


(Section  continued  from  page  36) 

all  kinds  of  inflammable  and  explo- 
sive materials  and  gases.  Its  pow- 
erful light  can  be  focused  to  spread 
out  over  a  large  area  or  made  to 
throw  a  long  thin  piercing  ray  which 
will  easily  penetrate  a  dense  cloud 
of  smoke  or  spot  objects  up  to  one- 
eighth  mile  distance.  Its  uses  are 
many,  furnishing  not  only  a  more 
illuminating  emergency  night  light 
which  is  easier  to  handle  and  quick- 
er to  give  light,  but  also  affording 
safety.  It  is  an  all  around  modern 
lantern. 


NEW   COMMERCIAL   RUST   RE- 
MOVER AND  PICKLING 
COMPOUND 

ANEW  and  invaluable  com- 
pound for  the  easy  and  com- 
plete removal  of  rust  or  cor- 
rosion from  all  metals  with- 
out labor  or  mechanical  methods  has 
just  been  placed  on  the  market  by 
Peter  A.  Frasse  &  Company,  Inc., 
417  Canal  street.  New  York  City, 
who  are  well  known  distributors  of 
machine  tools  and  supplies.  This 
compound  loosens  and  frees  the  rust 
entirely  from  every  part  of  the  metal, 
including  the  smallest  pores.  Al- 
though the  action  of  the  compound 
is  very  energetic,  it  will  not  attack 
the  metal  itself,  nor  decrease  the 
size  of  the  threads,  teeth,  etc.,  of 
the  machined  parts,  as  its  action  is 
confined  solely  to  the  removal  of  the 
rust  or  corrosion. 

It  does  not  require  heating,  there- 
fore it  replaces  the  methods  of  us- 
ing various  chemicals  at  high  tem- 
perature, or  scraping  or  rubbing 
with  benzine,  gasoline,  etc.,  all  of 
which  are  expensive.  To  make  a 
rust  removing  bath,  mix  one  part  of 
the  compound  with  twenty-five  parts 
water  and  place  the  articles  to  be 
cleaned  in  the  bath.  No  further 
attention  is  required,  as  the  process 
of  cleaning  goes  on  while  the  arti- 
cles are  immersed.  The  bath  works 
rapidly  and  in  a  short  time  the  arti- 
cles will  have  a  smooth,  clean  sur- 
face entirely  free  of  rust.  The  cost 
of  maintaining  this  bath  is  exceed- 
ingly low  for  the  reason  that  the 
same  solution  can  be  used  many 
times  by  adding  a  little  of  the  com- 
pound occasionally,  thus  making  it 
the  most  economical  rust  solvent 
available.  It  is  absolutely  certain  'n 
results,  safe,  non-inflammable  and 
non-explosive.  In  addition  to  the 
liquid  compound  for  making  a  bath 
this  rust  remover  in  the  form  of 
varnish  or  paste  will  soon  be  placed 
on  the  market.     This  can  be  applied 


with  a  brush  to  large  parts  or  arti- 
cles not  suitable  for  bath  treatment. 
For  steel  mills  using  sulphuric 
acid  baths,  by  adding  1  to  2  per 
cent  of  this  compound  to  the  ordi- 
nary sulphuric  acid  bath  for  remov- 
ing scale,  it  will  save  approximately 
50  per  cent  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
used,  and  prevents  loss  of  metal  ma- 
terial, as  it  practically  neutralizes 
the  action  of  the  sulphuric  bath  in 
consuming  the  metal  which  has  been 
freed  from  scale.  It  prevents  any 
loss  occuring  from  over-pickling. 
The  Commercial  rust  remover  is  be- 
ing sold  and  distributed  in  Califor- 
nia by  K.  M.  Hayden,  22  Battery 
street,  San  Francisco. 


PLANT  MILL   INDICATOR 

IN  the  Plant  Mills  direction  indi- 
cator and  engineer  alarm,  ship 
operators  have  a  simple,  depend- 
able, weather  and  fool  proof  de- 
vice for  insuring  cooperation  be- 
tween the  navigating  officers  on  the 
bridge  and  the  operating  engineers 
in  the  engine  room. 

The  indicator  of  this  device  is 
placed  prominently  on  the  bridge 
and  consists  of  a  box  with  six  lenses, 
two  on  each  side  and  two  on  the 
front  of  the  box.  The  upper  lens 
in  each  pair  flashes  white  for  every 
ahead  revolution  of  the  engines;  the 
lower  lens  in  each  pair  flashes  red 
for  every  astern  revolution  of  the  en- 
gines. In  combination  with  this  there 
is  in  the  engine  room  an  alarm  con- 
sisting of  a  loud-sounding  gong  and 
two  red  lights.  If  the  engineer  makes 
any  error  in  answering  or  in  carry- 
ing out  directions  signaled  from  the 
bridge  the  red  lights  flash  and  the 
bell  rings  until  the  error  has  been 
corrected.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  navigating  officer  on  the  bridge 
sees  by  the  flashes  of  the  indicator 
an  error  has  been  made  in  the  en- 
gine room  he  knows  that  these  two 
red  lights  and  the  alarm  bell  are 
on  the  job  below  warning  the  en- 
gineer. 

A  number  of  very  prominent  ves- 
sels running  out  of  San  Francisco 
have  already  been  protected  by  this 
device,  among  them  being  all  of  the 
ships  of  the  Matson  Navigation  Com- 
pany and  the  Mount  Carroll.  These 
installations  have  met  every  test 
very  satisfactorily  and  have  amply 
demonstrated  this  device  m  actual 
sea  service.  McCormick,  McPherson 
&  Lapham  at  503  Market  street,  San 
Francisco,  are  general  distributing 
agents  for  this  device  covering  Cal- 
ifornia. 
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The  International  Mercantile  Diary 
and  Year  Book,  1923.  London : 
Syren  &  Shipping,  Limited.  Price 
7s.  6d.,  post  free. 

This  valuable  and  unique  refer- 
ence book  for  the  office  table,  which 
has  reached  its  seventh  edition,  has 
received  an  increasing  amount  of  ap- 
preciation since  its  first  publication 
in  1917,  which  shows  a  gratifying 
recognition  of  the  efforts  of  the  pub- 
lishers to  provide  in  condensed  but 
comprehensive  form  a  collection  of 
information  useful  to  those  connect- 
ed with  the  shipping  industry  and 
the  import  and  export  trade. 

The  plan  of  the  "Diary"  follows 
the  lines  which  past  experience  has 
shown  are  most  informative.  The 
work  is  divided  into  three  sections : 
General,  Diary  and  International. 
The  vital  feature  incorporated  in 
the  first  of  these  sections  is  the  for- 
eign exchange  conversion  tables, 
which  enable  exchanges  from  sterl- 
ing into  foreign  moneys  and  vice 
versa  to  be  made  at  a  glance.  There 
are  also  conversion  tables  for  kilo- 
meters, knots  and  miles,  fractions 
to  decimals  and  much  other  use- 
ful data  respecting  miscellaneous 
weights  and  measures,  simple  and 
compound  interest  tables,  and  other 
information  of  a  like  nature  which 
is  so  frequently  needed  in  a  com- 
mercial office. 

The  Diary  section  has  three  dates 
on  each  page,  and  thus  affords  am- 
ple space  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 
The  International  section  shows  the 
area,  population,  the  chief  cities  and 
ports,  banks,  holidays,  currency, 
weights  and  measures,  together  with 
useful  commercial  information  rela- 
tive to  the  place  dealt  with  and  in 
the  case  of  the  ports,  particulars  are 
given  of  the  various  shipping  ser- 
vices. The  export  merchant  will  find 
this  section  of  outstanding  value,  as 
it  informs  him  clearly  concerning 
such  important  matters  as  postal, 
parcels  and  samples  regulations; 
how  customs'  duties  are  payable; 
the  number  and  language  of  copies 
of  bills  of  lading  and  consular  in- 
voices required,  and  also  particulars 
of  any  special  packing  and  marking 
to  meet  consular  requirements.  To 
the  average  exporter  this  informa- 
tion is  priceless,  as  it  enables  him 
to  execute  a  shipment  or  a  despatch 
of  samples  without  delay  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  official   requirements. 


multi-stage  steam  turbines,  centri- 
fugal pumps,  blowers  and  compres- 
sors, and  speed  reducing  gears  in 
which  that  concern  has  specialized 
since  its  establishment  in  1901. 

In  the  present  manufacturing  plant, 
containing  approximately  275,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  all  lines 
of  manufacture  are  conducted  on  an 
interchangeable  basis  with  limit 
gages  throughout,  including  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  inspection,  each 
part  being  marked  with  an  identify- 
ing symbol  and  with  an  inspector's 
mark. 

The  materials  used  are  also  in- 
spected and  tested  and  every  ma- 
chine when  finished  is  subjected  to 
a  thorough  performance  test  in  order 
to  determine  efficiency  and  other 
characteristics.  This  policy,  which 
has  characterized  the  De  Laval  shops 
since  their  inception,  has  now  be- 
come familiar  to  the  general  public 
through  is  adopion  by  leading  build- 
ers of  auomobiles  and  similar  appli- 
ances, and  greatly  promotes  relia- 
bility and  ease  of  replacement  of 
worn  or  damaged  parts. 


Plant  and  Products,  by  the  De  La- 
val Steam  Turbine  Company  of  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey,  is  a  24-page  book- 
let briefly  describing  the  single  and 


Chase  Condenser  Tubes,  Their  Man- 
ufacture and  Specifications,  by 
Chase  Metal  Works,  Waterbury, 
Connecticut. 

An  attractively  bound  22  -  page 
booklet  describing  in  quite  technical 
terms  the  manufacture  of  condenser 
tubes.  Considerable  space  is  de- 
voted to  the  specifications  of  the 
metal  in  tubing  for  condensers  and 
to  the  metallurgical  aspects  of  the 
problem.  The  illustrations  show  a 
large  number  of  microphotographs 
of  metal  structure  taken  on  cross 
sections  of  tubes  of  various  analyses 
and  under  varying  heat  treatments. 

The  book  is  rather  noteworthy  as 
trade  literature  in  that  there  is  no 
mention  in  the  first  28  pages  about 
Chase  condenser  tubes,  but  rather  a 
technical  treatise  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  condenser  tubes  in  general 
and  admiralty  navy  tubes  in  par- 
ticular. After  this  treatise  has  been 
finished  the  reader  is  let  into  the 
secret  of  the  Chase  Metal  Works, 
which  through  many  years  of  re- 
search and  manufacture  has  accu- 
mulated a  vast  store  of  technical 
knowledge  on  condenser  tube  alloys 
and  their  heat  treatment,  all  of 
which  is  at  the  service  of  condenser 
tube  users.  We  commend  this  meth- 
ed  of  compiling  trade  catalogs.  To 
our  mind  it  is  very  much  more  effec- 
tive than  the  constant  repetition  of 
the  firm  name  which  so  often  wearies 
the  reader  in  this  class  of  literature. 


Steam  Turbine  Economy. 

The  Uehling  Instrument  Company, 
Paterson,  New  Jersey,  has  just  is- 
sued a  12-page  folder  which  explains 
concisely  the  two  biggest  losses  in 
the  steam  power  plant,  namely  (1) 
the  loss  in  steam  turbine  economy 
due  to  air  leakage  into  the  condens- 
ing system,  and  (2)  the  sensible 
heat  in  the  flue  gases  lost  up  the 
chimney. 

A  table  gives  data  on  steam  tur- 
bine economy  as  related  to  the  abso- 
lute back  pressure.  The  Uehling 
combined  barometer  and  vacuum  re- 
corder, as  illustrated  in  the  folder, 
is  in  effect  an  automatic  log  of  con- 
denser performance  because  it  re- 
cords the  existing  vacuum  as  well  as 
the  absolute  back  pressure  for  every 
second  of  the  day.  The  chart  is  leg- 
ible to  less  than  one-twentieth  inch 
of  mercury  between  the  range  of  0 
to  6  pounds  back  pressure,  thus  de- 
tecting air  leakage  into  the  con- 
denser, exhaust  piping  or  turbine 
casing  and  showing  whether  or  not 
the  condenser  is  large  enough  to 
handle  the  load  under  any  given 
condition. 

Data  on  combustion  are  given  in 
another  table,  such  as  the  variation 
of  the  chimney  loss  with  the  per- 
centage of  COg  and  its  relation  to 
flame  temperature  and  ratio  of  air 
to  fuel  supply. 

The  Uehling  CO^  recorder  and  in- 
dicator are  illustrated  and  twelve 
different  kinds  of  important  infor- 
mation which  these  instruments  fur- 
nish are  cited. 

A  list  of  prominent  users  of  Uehl- 
ing equipment  and  a  list  of  Uehling 
bulletins  are  also  appended  in  the 
folder. 


According  to  Lloyd's  Register,  Ger- 
many now  ranks  second  among  na- 
tions in  ship  tonnage  under  construc- 
tion. Figures  compiled  by  Lloyds 
show  an  increase  of  world  shipbuild- 
ing for  the  quarter  ending  December 
31  over  the  previous  quarter,  al- 
though in  all  countries  ship  con- 
struction is  considerably  under  1914 
records. 


The  freighter  Rubaiyat  building 
for  the  Puget  Sound  Freight  Line 
was  launched  on  January  28  at  the 
yard  John  Martinolich  in  Dockton, 
Quartermaster  Harbor.  The  Rubai- 
yat is  to  be  equipped  with  a  75- 
horsepower  semi-diesel  engine  and 
will  have  a  capacity  of  110  tons. 
The  new  vessel  will  be  operated  on 
the  Seattle-Olympia  route. 
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A.  J.  MORSE  &  SON,  Inc. 
Diving  Apparatus 

FIRE    SUPPLIES    AND    THE 
INVINCIBLE   NOZZLE 

221  HIGH   ST.  Boston.   Mass. 

United    States    Rubber    Company,    San 
Francisco,    Seattle,    Tacoma,    Port- 
land, Spokane,  Los  Angeles 


PAGE    BROTHERS 

SHIP,  FREIGHT  AND 

COAL  BROKERS 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Established   1883 


B.  RUSSEL  WOOD 

CONSULTING   ENGINEER 
and    NAVAL    ARCHITECT 

601  Mills  Bldg.      San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone  Douglas  633 


WEEKS  -  HOWE  -  EMERSON  CO. 

Ship  Chandlery — Nets  and  Twines 

CORDAGE  CANOES 

SASH  CORD        CANVAS 
TENTS  COT.  WASTE 

FLAGS 

Fishing   Supplies — Marine   Engines 

90    Market    St.  SAN    FRANCISCO  Tel.    Douglas    869 

79    Yesler   Way  SEATTLE  Tel.    Elliott    6141 


OILS 
TARS 
PAINTS 


McCormick,  McPherson  &  Lapham 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 
Steamship  Managers  and  Agents 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

503   Market   Street  Telephone   Kearny   2632 

LOS  ANGELES 

Central    Building,    108   West    Sixth    Street 


WELCH  &  COMPANY 

SHIPPING  AND   COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


244   CALIFORNIA    ST. 
Telephone   Kearny   198 


SAN   FRANCISCO 
New  York   Office:    138   Front   St. 


Telephone   Kearny   2907 

D.  W.  DICKIE 

ENGINEERS  and  NAVAL  ARCHITECTS 

SANTA   MARINA   BUILDING  SAN    FRANCISCO 

112   MARKET  STREET  CALIFORNIA 

Telegraphic  Address,  "DICKIE,"  San  Francisco 


THE  McNAB  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Engine  DirectioB 

^,y\\\\''^'!i!ii,',  Indicators,    Pneumatic    Revolution 

^■^'^T.^5 ''^e^        Counters,     Logometers,     Ship     Tele- 

^g^ob  ^        graphs.  Loud  Speaking  Telephones, etc. 

BRIDGEPORT,     CONN. 


•«^- 


LUTHER   S.  MUNSON 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Specializing  in   /\mortization  of  W'ar  Facilities 

1475  Columbia  Road  Washington,  D.  C. 


SHIP    SUPPLIES 

We  Specialize  in  Outfitting  Ships 

Plymouth  Cordage-Apex  Marine  Paints-Woolsey's  Copper  Paint 
Wood  and  Steel  Taclcle  Blocks-Cargo  Lashings  for  Deck  Loads 
Heath's  Navigating  Instruments  -  Nautical  Books  and  Charts 
U.  S.  Inspection  Outfits-Complete  Line  of  Engine  Room  Tools 
Completely   Equipped    Machine   Shop 

PACIFIC  NET  &  TWINE  COMPANY 

SEATTLE  WASHINGTON 


nrm 


"MILFORD"  HACK  SAW  BLADES 


Sample  Sent  on  Request 

The  Henry  G.Thompson  &  Son  Co., New  Haven, Conn. 


C.  J.  HENDRY  CO. 


27-31    MAIN   STREET 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


435   FRONT   STREET 
San  Pedro,  Cal. 


SHIP     CHANDLERY  —  Columbian    Manila    Rope,     Engineers' 
Supplies,  Woolsey's  Copper  Paint. 

FISHERIES'   SUPPLIES — Linen   Salmon  Netting  and  Threads 
Cotton  Netting,  Rope  and  Seine  Twine,  Fishing  Boat  Supplies 


CHAINS  and  ANCHORS 

To  Any  Bureau  Inspection 

C.  W.  Fisher 


52  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK 


J.  &  R.  WILSON,  Inc. 

SHIP   CHANDLERY   AND   SHIP   PROVISIONS 

Federal  Anti-Corrosive,   Anti-Fouling  and   Copper  Paints 

Briggs'   Bituminous  Paints 

Also   Gladiator,   Beldam's   and   Lion   Patent  Asbestos 

and  Metal  Packings 

127-135    STEUART  STREET     -     -     SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


GEO.  E.  BILLINGS 

SHIPPING  —  COMMISSION  —  LUMBER 


SAILING   VESSELS   FOR   CHARTER 

312  CALIFORNIA  ST.    -    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


C.  W.  DAHL 


C.  A.  DAHL 


Chas.  W.  Dahl  &  Son  Electric  Company 

MARINE  ELECTRICAL  INSTALLATION 
Repairs  and  Supplies  of  all  Kinds 

Telephone   SUTTER   6573 

111    MISSION    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO 


C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

Established   1875 

MACHINE     WORKS 

Repairing — Pipe  Cutting — Pumps 

EVANS'    STEAM    STEERING    GEAR 

187  FREMONT   STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO 


ort 


BridgeportV^Conn,  U.S.A. 


Condenser 

Tubes 

and 

Ferrules 


WM.  H.  THORNLEY 

Custom     House     Broker 
and    Forwarding    Agent 


520    BATTERY   STREET 


SAN    FRANCISCO 


Telephone   Main   3182 


PORTLAND,    OREGON 


JAMES   McKINLAY 

Naval  Architect  Consulting  Engineer 

Owners  Representative 
Surveys,     Superintendence,     Estimates,     Appraisals 

1038   Chamber  of   Commerce   Building 
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Copper  Fittings. 

American    Brass    Company. 
Bridgeport    Brass    Company. 
The    Chase   Cos.    of  .Calif..    Inc. 

Cordage. 

(See    Rope.) 

Corrugated  Marine  Boiler 
Furnaces. 

American    .'Spiral    Pipe    Works. 

Counters  (Revolution,  for 
Engines,  Pumps,  Etc.)- 

American    Steam    Gauge    «&    Valve 
Manufacturing    Co. 

Cowls. 

(See    Ventilator    Cowls.) 

Cranes  and  Hoists,  Electric. 

Allen    Cunningham    Co.,    Inc. 
Llewellyn    Iron    Works. 
Marine    Decking    &    Supply    Co. 

Crank  Shafts. 

(See    Forgings.) 

Cutting  and  Welding. 

(See    Welding    and    Cutting.) 

Davits. 

American    Balsa    Co.,    Inc.,    Welm 

Marine   Equipment   Dept. 
Steward   Davit   &   Equipm't   Corp. 

Decking. 

Briggs     Bituminous    Composition 
Co.,    Inc. 

Dies. 

The     Cleveland     Punch     &     Shear 

Works    Co. 
Geo.    F.    Marchant    Company. 

Die  Blocks  (for  Drop  Forg- 
ings). 

American    Steel    Foundries. 

Dies    (Compression   Riveter). 

Geo.    F.    Marchant    Company. 

Dies  (Rivet  Machine). 

Geo.    F.    Marcliant    Company. 

Diesel  Engines. 

(See   Engines,   Oil.) 

Distillers. 

Alberger   Pump   &   Condenser   Co. 
American     Engineering     Company. 
Ford    &    Geirrine, 
Griscom-Russell    Company. 
Row    &    Davis,   Engineers,    Inc. 
Diving   Apparatus. 

Foard-Barstow  Ship  Chandlery  Co. 
A.    T.    Morse    &r    Son. 
A.    Schrader's   Son,    Inc. 

Draft  Instruments. 

Pneumercator    Company. 

Dredger  Spuds. 

Western    Spar    Company. 

Drills,  Pneumatic. 

(.See    Pneumatic    Tools.) 

Drills  (Upright  and  Wall 
Radial). 

The     Cleveland     Punch     &     Shear 
Works    Company. 

Dry  Dock  Control  Systems. 

Chas.    Cory    &    Sons,    Inc. 

Drydocks  and  Marine 
Railways. 

Bethlehem    S.    B.    Corp.,    Ltd. 

Thp  William    Cr.Tmp   &   Sons   Ship 
t*t   Engine   Building   Co. 

Crandall     Engineering    Company. 

Wm.    T.    Donnelly. 

Tietjen    &    Lang    Drydock    Co. 

Todd    Drydocks    Corporation. 

W.    &    A.    Fletcher  Company. 
Ejectors. 

Row   &    Davis,   Engineers,   Inc. 
Westinghouse     Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electric  Fittings  and  Sup- 
plies. 

Chas.    Cory   &    Son,   Inc. 

Chas.  W.  Dahl  &  Son  Elec.  Co. 
Dichl    Manufacturing    Company. 

Griscom-Russell    Company. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Electric  Lop. 

The    .Sperrv    Gyroscope    Co. 

Electric  Plants. 

Chas.    W.    Dahl    6;:    Son    Elec.    Co. 
Diehl    Manufacturing    Company. 
General     Electric    Company. 
Kerr    Turbine    Company. 
Westinghouse     Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electric  Wiring  Devices. 

Chas.    Corv    &•   Son,    Inc. 

Chas.    W.    Dahl    &   Son    Elec.    Co. 

Engine  Distillate. 

Standard   Oil    Company. 

Engine  Oils. 

Standard   Oil    Company. 
Union    Oil    Company. 

Fnpnes,  Distillate. 

Western    ^Tachine^y    Company. 

Engines,  Gas. 


Kearfott    Engineering    Co.,    Inc. 
Western    Machinery    Company. 

Engine  Generator  Sets. 

Chas.    W.    Dahl    \-    Son    Elec.    Co. 
General    Electric    Company. 
Western    .Machinery    Company. 

Engines,  Oil. 

.\tlas- Imperial    Engine   Co. 

Busch-Sulzer  Bros.'  Diesel  En- 
gine  Company. 

The  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship 
\-    Engine    Building   Co. 

National  Transit  Pump  &  Mach- 
ine   Company. 

New    London    Ship   &   Engine   Co. 

Mcintosh    &    Seymour    Corp. 

Pacific    Diesel    Engine    Company. 

I'nion   (las  Engine   Co. 

Werkspoor. 

Western    Machinery   Company. 

Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery 
Corporation. 

Engineers   (Marine). 

Bethlehem    S.    B.    Corp.,    Ltd. 
The   William   Cramp   &   Sons   Ship 

iS:  Engine  Building  Co. 
Commercial  Iron  Works. 
Cox    iS:    Stevens. 

Federal     Shipbuilding    Company. 
Llewellyn    Iron    Works. 
Moore    Shipbuilding    Company. 
New    York    Shipbuilding    Co. 
Tebo   Yacht    Basin    Company. 
Tietjen    &    Lang   Dry    Dock   Co. 
Todd    Dry    Docks   Corporation. 

Engines,  Pumping. 

Alberger   Pump    &    Condenser   Co. 
De    Laval    Steam    Turbine    Co. 
Griscom-Russell    Company. 
Kerr   Turbine    Company. 
National     Transit     Pump     &     Ma- 
chine   Company. 
Row    &    Davis,    Engineers.    Inc. 
Western    Machinery    Company. 

Engine  Revolution  Log  or 
Counter. 

The    Sperry    Gyroscope    Company. 

Engine  Revolution  for  Di- 
rection  Indicator. 

The    Sperry    Gyroscope    Company. 

Evaporators. 

Ford    &    Geirrine. 
Griscom-Russell    Company. 
Row    1.^    Davis,    Engineers,    Inc. 

Expansion  Joints. 

Alberger   Pump    &    Condenser   Co. 
Crane    Company. 
Griscom-Russell    Company. 
The   Wm.    Powell    Company. 

Exporters  and  Importers. 

Geo.    E.    Billings. 
G.    W.    McNear,   Inc. 
Welch    tS:    Company. 

Feed  Water  Heaters. 

Alberger    Pump    &    Condenser   Co. 
Ford    &    Geirrine. 
The    Griscom-Russell    Company. 
Row  <S:    Davis,    Engineers,   Inc. 

Feed  Water  Regulators. 

Foster   Engineering   Company. 
Kearfott    Engineering    Co.,    Inc. 

Filters,  Aerating. 

Griscom-Russell   Company. 

Filters,  Feed  Water.  Oil 

Ford    &    Geirrine. 

Griscom-Russell   Company 

Row    &    Davis,    Engineers.    Inc. 

SchaefTer  &■  Budenberg  Mfg.  Co. 
and  .American  Steam  Gauge  & 
Valve    Mfg.    Co.    Division. 

Fire  Alarm  Systems   (Auto- 
matic). 

Chas.    Cory    &    Son,    Inc. 

Fire  Detecting  Sstems. 

Chas.    Cory    &    .Son.    Inc. 

Fire  Extinguishing  Systems. 

Chas.    Corv    &    Son,    Inc. 
Foamite-Childs  Corporation. 

Flags  and  Signals. 

\\'ccks- Howe- Emerson   Company. 

Flanges. 

(See    also    Brazing    Flanges.) 
American    Spiral    Pipe    Works. 
Crane    Companv. 
Lunkcnheimer  Company. 

Floating  Drydocks. 

Crandall     Engineering    Company. 
\\'m.    T.    Donnelly. 
Flooring. 

Briggs     Bituminous    Composition 
Co..    Inc. 

Floor  Plates. 

Crane    Company. 

Forced  Draughts. 

Kearfott    Engineering    Comcany. 
Westinghouse   Elec.    &    Mfg.    Co. 

Forgings. 

American   Manganese   Bronze    Co. 
Bethlehem   S.    B.    Corp.,    Ltd. 


Hvde   Windlass   Company. 
Marine    Decking   6i    Supply    Co. 
Founders. 

i\mcrican    Steel    p'oundries. 
Bethlehem    S.    B.    Corp.,    Ltd. 
The   William   Cramp   &   Sons   Ship 

^    Engine    Building    Co. 
Lunkenhcinwr  Company. 
11.    G.    Trout    Company. 
Frigidometers. 
.\lcNab   Companv. 

Fuel  Economizers. 

Griscom-Russell   Company. 

Fuel  Oil. 

Coen   Companv. 
Standard   Oil    Company. 

Fuel  Oil  Heaters. 

Griscom-Russell   Company. 

Furnaces. 

American    Spiral    Pipe   Works. 
The    Continental    Iron    Works. 

Furnace  Bridge  Walls. 

Wager    Furnace    Bridge    Wall 
Co.,   Inc. 

Furnace  Fronts. 

The   Continental    Iron   Works. 

Fusible   Plugs. 

Crane  Company. 
Griscom-Russell   Company. 
Lunkenheimer   Company. 

Gages   (Pressure,  Vacuum, 
Recording). 

Ashton    Valve    Company. 

Star    Brass    Manufacturing   Co. 

Gas  (Acetylene). 

Air    Reduction    Sales    Company. 

Gas  Analysis  Apparatus. 

Pacific   Net    &   Twine    Company. 
H.    G.    Trout    Company. 
National    Transit    P.    &    M.    Co. 
Western     Machinery    Company. 
Weeks-Howe- Emerson   Company. 

Gas  Engine  Specialties. 

Crane  Company. 
Lunkenheimer  Company. 
William    Powell    Company. 

Gas  Generators  (Acetylene, 
Hydrogen,  Oxygen). 

Air  Reduction    Sales   Company. 
Gasoline. 

Standard    Oil    Company. 
LInion     Oil     Company. 

Gaskets. 

(See   Packing.) 

Gaskets,  Iron. 

Smooth-On    Manufacturing    Co. 

Ga.uges. 

Crane   Company. 
Lunkenheimer  Company. 
Pneumercator  Company. 
Schaeffer   &    Budenberg    Mfg.    Co. 
and    American   Steam    Gauge    & 
Valve    Mfg.    Co.    Division. 
Star    Brass    Manufacturing    Co. 
Taylor    Instrument    Companies. 
The   Ashton    Valve   Company. 
William    Powell    Company. 

Gauge  Cocks. 

Lunkenheimer  Company. 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg  Mfg.  Co. 
and  American  Steam  Gauge  & 
Valve    Mfg.    Co.    Division. 

The    Wm.    Powell    Company. 

Gauge   Glasses. 

Crane  Companv. 
Pneumercator  Company. 

Gauge  Testers. 

American  Steain  Gauge  &  Valve 
Mfg.    Company. 

Gears. 

American    Steel    Foundries. 

The  William  Cramp   &   Sons  Ship 

&    Engine    Building    Co. 
General    Electric   Company. 
The    Falk    Company. 
Kerr    Turbine    Company. 
Westinghouse    Elec.    &    Mfg.    Co. 

Generators. 

(See    Electrical    Plants.) 

Generator  Sets. 

Diehl    Manufacturing    Companv. 
Engberg's    Electric    &    Mechanical 

Works. 
Ford   &   Geirrine. 
General     Electric    Company. 
Kerr  Turbine   Company. 
Westinghouse    Elec.    &    Mfg.    Co. 

Glue. 

Bituminous    Products    Company. 
Briggs    Bitumin's    Comp.  Co.,  Inc. 
L.    W.    Ferdinand    &    Company. 

Glue   (Marine,  Canoe  and 
Yacht). 

L.    W.    Ferdinand    &    Company. 

Governors   (Anticipating 
Marine). 

Chas.   Cory  &   Son,   Inc. 

Grate  Bars. 

Griscom-Russell   Company. 
Kearfott     Engineering    Company. 

Grating   (Engine  Room). 

Ford    &    Geirrine. 


Grease. 

(See    Lubricants.) 

Grease  Cups. 

Albanv    Lubricating    Company. 

Crane   Companv. 

Griscom-Russell   Company. 

Lunkenlieimer  Company. 

Scovcl    Iron    Store    Company. 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg  Mfg.  Co. 
and  American  Steam  Gauge  & 
Valve    Mfg.    Co.    Division. 

The    Wm.    I'owell    Company. 

Grease    Extractors. 

Griscom-Russell    Company. 
Row    <!i    Davis,    Engineers,    Inc. 

Grease  Extracting  Feed  Wa- 
ter  Filter. 

Schaeffer  iV-  Budenberg  Mfg.  Co. 
and  American  Steam  Gauge  & 
Valve    Mfg.    Co.    Division. 

Gypseys. 

American     Engineering    Company. 
Bethlehem    S.    B.    Corp.,    Ltd. 
Hvde   Windlass   Company. 

Gun  Fire  Control  Equipment. 

The    Sperry    Gyroscope    Company. 

Gyro   Compasses. 

(Ihas.    Cory    &    Son,    Inc. 
Sperry    Gyroscope    Company. 

Gyro    Roll    and    Pitch    Re- 
corder. 

The    Sperry    Gyroscope    Company. 

Gyro  Ship  Stabilizers. 

The    Sperry    Gyroscope    Company. 

Gyroscopes. 

The    Sperry    Gyroscope    Company. 

Hardware  and  Ship 
Chandlery. 

Foard-Barstow   Ship  Chandl'y  Co. 
L.    W.    Ferdinand    &    Company. 
Griscom-Russell   Company. 
C.   .1.    Hendry   &•    Company. 
Pacific    Net    &    Twine    Company. 
J.    e^    R.   Wilson,    Inc. 
W.    .ft    J.    Tiebout. 
Weeks-llowe-Emcrson    Company. 

Hawsers    (Manila). 

Columbian    Rope   Company. 
Durable   Wire   Rope   Company. 
John    A.    Roeblings    Sons    Co. 

Heaters. 

Alberger   Pump   &   Condenser   Co. 
Ford    iS:    Geirrine. 
Griscom-Russell    Company. 
J.    L.    Mott    Iron   Works. 

Heat  Exchangers. 

Griscom-Russell    Company. 

Hoists. 

(See  Chain  Hoists,  Blocks  and 
Cranes.) 

Humidifiers. 

Griscom-Russell    Company. 

Hydraulic  Supplies. 

Crane    Company. 
Lunkenheimer  Company. 
William    Powell    Companies. 

Hydraulagraphs. 

Schaeffer  &•  I5udenberg  Mfg.  Co. 
and  American  Steam  Gauge  & 
Valve    Mfg.    Co.    Division. 

Hydrometers. 

Taylor    Instrument    Companies. 

Ice  Detectors. 

McNab  Company. 

Ice   Machines. 

Brunswick    Refrigerating    Co. 
P'ord    iS:    Geirrine. 
The    Frick    Company. 
Westinghouse    Elec.    &•    Mfg.    Co. 
York    Alanufacturing    C'ompai/y. 

Ice   Tanks. 

Brunswick    Refrigerating    Co. 

Llcwellvn    Iron    Works. 

York    Manufacturing   Company. 

Incandescent  Searchlights. 

The   Carlisle    &    Finch    Co. 

Indicators  and  Telegraphs. 

Chas.    Cory   &   Son,   Inc. 

McNab    Company. 

Manning-Maxwell    &    Moore. 

Pneumercator    Company. 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg  Mfg.  Co. 
and  American  Steam  Gauge  & 
Valve    iSlfg.    Co.    Division. 

William    Powell    Company. 

Indicators,  Valve  Position. 

Chas.    Cory   &   Son,   Inc. 

Industrial  Cars. 

.\merican    Steel    Foundries. 

Ingots    (Brass   and    Copper). 

Great   Western    Smelting   &   Refin- 
ing   Company. 
Scovill    Manufacturing    Company. 

Injectors. 

Lunkenheimer    Company. 
William    Powell    Company. 
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(Continued  from  page  36a) 

coast  was  inundated  over  a  length  of  300  miles  by 
waves  said  to  reach  to  the  height  of  50  feet.  A  two- 
masted  schooner  was  washed  500  yards  inland.  The 
destruction  of  life  and  property  was  very  great.  The 
disturbance  was  not  felt  by  boats  some  distance  out 
at  sea,  and  fisermen  knew  nothing  of  the  disaster  that 
had  occurred  until  their  return  to  the  coast. 

Lesson  for  Mariners 

The  lesson  to  be  impressed  upon  mariners  in  the 
light  of  these  experiences  is  that  the  chances  of  safety 
to  shipping  are  much  increased  by  proceeding  to  sea, 
if  practicable,  immediately  after  the  occurrence  of  an 
earthquake;  and  this  is  especially  to  be  enjoined  if 
the  water  of  the  harbor  is  found  to  be  draining  away 
after  the  shocks  of  earthquake  have  been  felt.  In  the 
open  ocean  seismic  sea  waves  are  not  generally  dan- 
gerous to  vessels,  because  their  very  great  length  and 
moderate  height  give  them  a  gentle  slope  and  their 
period  is  very  much  longer  than  that  of  ordinary 
sea  waves. 

By  a  study  of  the  charts  of  deep  -  sea  soundings 
throughout  the  world  it  can  be  told  quite  closely  what 
the  expected  state  of  seismic  activity  of  any  given  re- 
gion should  be,  for  wherever  there  are  very  deep 
oceanic  troughs  situated  adjacent  to  mountainous 
ridges,  culminating  either  below  or  above  the  surface 
of  the  ocean,  disturbances  of  the  crust  of  the  earth 
are  likely  to  be  prevalent.  In  these  regions  the  forces 
of  nature  are,  in  fact,  generally  engaged  in  building 
up  the  ridges  by  forcing  under  them  material  pushed 
from  beneath  the  undermined  floor  of  the  adjacent 
deepening  trough. 

Although  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Azores,  the 
West  Indies  and  the  West  Coast  of  South  America  are 


districts  of  seismic  activity,  it  is  generally  recognized 
by  investigators  that  the  most  active  regions  of  seis- 
mic disturbances  are  along  the  Aleutian,  Kurile  and 
Japanese  islands  and  in  the  East  Indies.  Major  But- 
ton, U.  S.  Army,  in  his  book  entitled  "Earthquakes  in 
the  Light  of  the  New  Seismology,"  mentions  the  tre- 
mendous power  of  the  mighty  earthquakes  in  the  Aleu- 
tion  region,  and  also  calls  attention  to  the  prevalence 
of  seismic  sea  waves  following  the  earthquakes.  "The 
profound  depths  of  the  ocean  just  off  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Aleutian  chain  is  one  of  the  great  breeding 
grounds  of  world-shakers.  A  rather  small  basin  in  the 
ocean  bottom  has  here  a  depth  of  nearly  four  thou- 
sand fathoms,  and  the  descent  to  it  is  by  a  long  and 
strong  gradient." 

In  the  Bakerian  lecture  to  the  Royal  Society,  1906, 
Professor  Milne  treats  of  great  earthquakes,  and  says 
that  "the  most  active  district  is  at  present  that  of  the 
East  Indies." 

After,  great  earthquakes  in  the  Aleutian  region,  new 
islands  are  frequently  raised  from  the  sea  and  several 
new  volcanoes  have  broken  out  within  historical  time. 
Seismic  sea  waves  of  the  first  class  frequently  follow, 
the  water  first  withdrawing  from  the  range  of  islands 
toward  the  trough  to  the  south  and  then  returning 
later  as  a  great  wave.  This  shows  that  the  sea  bot- 
tom to  the  south  sinks  after  the  earthquakes  by  which 
the  region  is  visited.  As  the  islands  and,  in  fact,  the 
whole  mass  of  submarine  mountains  are  uplifted  by 
the  disturbance  and  the  sea  bottom  afterwards  sinks, 
it  seems  that  lava  is  expelled  from  beneath  the  trough 
and  pushed  under  the  adjacent  range.  The  bed  of  the 
sea  then  gives  down  to  fill  up  the  partial  cavity  from 
which  the  molten  rock  has  been  expelled. — U.  S.  Hy- 
drographic  Office. 
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"Ship  and  Sail 
b})  Pacific  Mail" 

Coast  to  Coast  Service 

Between  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  New  York  via  Panama  Canal 
CALLS  AT  LOS  ANGELES,  MANZANILLO,    SAN   JOSE    DE   GUATEMALA,    LA 
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PANAMA  SERVICE — Passengers  &  Freight — from  San  Francisco  to  Mexico,  Central  America  and  Canal  Zone 
S.  S.   SAN   JUAN— Sails    MARCH    30  S.  S.   CORINTO— Sails    APRIL    16 
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Scrapping  Program  Suggested 

IN  our  Mai'ch  issue  we  attempted  by  analysis  of 
Shipping  Board  and  Department  of  Commerce  fig- 
ures to  show  the  advisability  of  scrapping  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  government-owned  mer- 
chant. We  are  always  glad  to  have  our  opinions  back- 
ed by  authoritative  bodies  who  are  more  directly  in- 
terested in  the  industry  involved,  and  so  now  we  take 
pleasure  in  recording  the  fact  that  since  the  editorial 
above  referred  to  was  written  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  Joint  Committee,  in  resolutions  adopted  in  New 
York,  advised  the  scrapping  of  "all  steel  steamships 
of  the  government-owned  fleet  that  are  unfit  for  nor- 
mal commercial  operation  by  reason  of  defective  ma- 
chinery or  hull  design"  as  a  "first  essential  step  to- 
ward solving  of  general  shipping  conditions." 

The  resolutions  go  on  to  say  that  registries  of  all 
maritime  nations  "are  now  cumbered  with  a  consid- 
erable number  of  ships  that  because  of  age  or  char- 
acter are  incapable  of  efficient  and  economical  service." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  studied  and  analyzed  shipping  conditions  in  the 
world  today  that  the  great  mass  of  idle  tonnage  is  the 
biggest  handicap  to  successful  normal  operation  of 
active  tonnage  in  the  world's  trade  and  there  can  seem 
to  be  no  reasonable  argument  against  the  scrapping 
of  these  ships. 

The  scrapping  of  merchant  ships  has  always  been 
an  integral  part  of  the  world's  merchant  marine  game 
and  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  being  the 
largest  owner  of  idle  ships  is  the  logical  party  of  the 
first  part  to  initiate  the  wholesale  scrapping  that  is 
now  required.  

Volstead  Versus  American  Registry 

THE  transfer  of  American  passenger  steamships 
to  the  flag  of  a  foreign  country  for  the  purpose 
of  evading  the  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  on  the  high  seas  has  caused  old- 
timers  to  jog  their  memories  for  reminiscences  of  ex- 
pediences somewhat  similar  in  days  gone  by. 

It  is  recalled  that  many  years  ago  a  number  of  sail- 
ing ships  operating  in  the  Pacific,  particularly  in  the 
lumber  trade  with  Central  and  South  America,  went 
under  the  flags  of  non  -  maritime  countries  such  as 
Costa  Rica,  Colombia,  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  in  order 
to  gain  some  apparently  large,  but  actually  unimpor- 
tant, concessions. 

In  the  case  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  business  of 
transporting  coolie  laborers  from  China  to  the  Peru- 
vian guano  deposits,  the  object  of  the  transfer  was  to 
operate  under  more  lenient  laws  and  supervision.  In 
most  instances,  actual  ownership  continued  to  remain 
with  citizens  of  the  United  States.  For  a  time  all  ap- 
parently went  well,  but  occasion  arising  when  some 
protection  was  required,  it  was  found  that  the  flag  un- 


der which  they  sailed  afforded  none.  They  were  some- 
what in  the  position  of  the  man  without  a  country. 

Of  course  the  principal  instance  where  conveyances, 
were  made  for  purposes  of  expedience  was  during  the 
Civil  War,  when  the  successful  operations  of  the  Con- 
federate privateers  caused  the  transfer  of  a  consider- 
able sailing  tonnage  from  the  American  flag.  A  great 
proportion  of  the  vessels  then  changing  their  nation- 
ality went  under  the  British  flag,  and  while  there  were 
some  bona  fide  sales,  it  has  always  been  understood 
that  most  of  the  transactions  were  "wash  sales,"  and 
this  was  shown  by  the  sequel. 

After  the  war  was  over  extraordinary  efforts  were 
made  to  influence  legislation  so  as  to  allow  these 
"slackers"  to  return  to  the  fold  and  enjoy  a  share  of 
the  lucrative  coastwise  traffic  then  increasing  by  leaps, 
and  bounds.  The  public  feeling  was,  however,  decid- 
edly against  favoring  the  vacillating,  disloyal  ship- 
owners; their  vessels  were  permanently  banished  and 
were  not  properly  accredited  even  by  the  flag  they  had 
assumed.  

Extension  of  Coastwise  Shipping  Law 

A  GREAT  deal  of  loose  talk  is  being  indulged  in 
by  daily  papers  over  the  possibility  of  extend- 
ing the  exclusive  American  coastwise  shipping 
law  to  the  ports  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

American  shipping,  since  the  death  of  the  so-called 
subsidy  bill,  continues  to  operate  under  the  so-called 
Jones  Bill  or  Merchant  Marine  Act  passed  in  June,. 
1920.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  in  respect  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  coastwise  law  are  very  clear  and  are 
mandatory  upon  the  Chief  Executive.  Section  21  of 
this  act  states: 

"That  from  and  after  February  1,  1922,  the  coast- 
wise law  of  the  United  States  shall  extend  to  the 
island  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United  States 
not  now  covered  thereby,  and  the  board  is  directed 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  year  to  have  established 
adequate  steamship  service  at  reasonable  rates  to  ac- 
commodate the  commerce  and  the  passenger  travel  of 
said  islands  and  to  maintain  and  operate  such  service 
until  it  can  be  taken  over  and  operated  and  maintained 
upon  satisfactory  terms  by  private  capital  and  enter- 
prise: Provided,  That  if  adequate  shipping  service  is 
not  established  by  February  1,  1922,  the  President  shall 
extend  the  period  herein  allowed  for  the  establishment 
of  such  service  in  the  case  of  any  island  territory  or 
possession  for  such  time  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  adequate  shipping  facilities  therefor: 
Provided  further.  That  until  Congress  shall  have  au- 
thorized the  registry  as  vessels  of  the  United  States 
of  vessels  owned  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  hereby  authorized  to 
adopt,  from  time  to  time,  and  enforce  regulations  gov- 
erning the  transportation  of  merchandise  and  passen- 
gers between  ports  or  places  in  the  Philippine  Archi- 
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pelago:  And  provided  further,  That  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  not  take  effect  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Philippine  Islands  until  the  President  of 
the  United  States  after  a  full  investigation  of  the  local 
needs  and  conditions  shall,  by  proclamation,  declare 
that  an  adequate  shipping  service  has  been  established 
as  herein  provided  and  fix  a  date  for  the  going  into 
effect  of  the  same." 

The  meaning  of  this  section  in  the  act  is  apparent. 
If  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  advice  of  the 
Shipping  Board  after  full  investigation  is  satisfied  that 
an  adequate  American  shipping  service  exists  with  the 
Philippine  Islands  it  becomes  mandatory  upon  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  put  the  coastwise  law  into  effect  as  includ- 
ing the  Philippine  Islands.  If  the  Executive  is  satis- 
fied that  adequate  American  service  does  not  exist  it 
is  mandatory  upon  the  Executive  to  extend  the  time 
until  such  service  is  established. 

The  problem  of  determining  whether  American  ser- 
vice to  the  Philippines  from  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Amer- 
ican ports  is  adequate  would  seem  to  be  a  very  simple 
one.  If  the  service  seems  to  the  President  to  be  ade- 
quate, this  section  of  the  act  should  immediately  be 
put  into  effect  or  removed  from  the  act.  This  should 
be  done,  if  for  no  other  reason,  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  making  our  overseas  shipping  policy  more  definite 
-and  exact. 

In  addition  to  Section  21  there  are  a  number  of  other 
sections  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920  which 
Jiave  never  been  put  in  force.  Among  these  are  Sec- 
tion 28,  allowing  discriminatory  inland  rail  rates  for 
goods  imported  or  exported  in  American  ships;  and 
Section  34,  authorizing  and  directing  the  President, 
within  ninety  days  of  June  5,  1920,  to  give  notice  to 
every  nation  of  the  repeal  of  treaties  and  conventions 
which  prevent  the  imposition  of  discriminatory  duties 
.and  customs  under  the  United  States  in  foreign  and 
American  vessels.  These  and  all  other  statute  pro- 
visions should  either  be  enforced  or  eliminated.  But 
Congress,  like  Cobb's  famous  negro  chef,  seems  to  have 
lost  or  broken  its  "eliminator." 


Scientific  Reduction  of  Operating  Costs 

THE  Fuel  Conservation  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  has  been  doing  some  very 
excellent  work  in  standardizing  the  various  classes 
of  vessels  in  the  Shipping  Board  fleet  for  fuel 
economy  performance.  According  to  figures  given  out 
recently  by  this  committee  28  per  cent  of  the  out-of- 
pocket  operating  cost  on  cargo  carriers  is  represented 
in  fuel. 

Under  Joseph  E.  Sheedy,  vice-president  of  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation,  standards  have  been  worked 
out  for  the  502  and  535  foot  passenger  and  freight 
vessels,  for  the  8800  ton  cargo  carriers  and  the  Hog 
Island  type  cargo  carriers. 

The  variation  shown  in  fuel  economy  performance 
is  especially  noticeable  on  Hog  Island  type  vessels  be- 
cause of  the  practical  identity  of  all  of  these  vessels 
throughout  their  equipment.  Notwithstanding  this 
identity  the  efficiencies  in  these  vessels  in  comparison 
with  the  standard  average  for  the  type  runs  through 
a  range  of  59  to  107  per  cent.  The  standard  perform- 
-ance  for  each  vessel  is  being  supplied  to  the  captain 
^nd  chief  engineer  on  the  vessel  and  the  value  of  this 


work  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  worst 
performer  in  the  Hog  Island  class,  which  has  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time  since  the  establishment  of  the 
standard  shown  an  improvement  of  over  30  per  cent. 

In  the  case  of  the  8800-ton  class  ships  the  standards 
developed  have  divided  this  class  into  sections  as  de- 
termined, first  by  the  type  of  fuel,  whether  it  be  coal 
or  oil;  second  by  type  of  main  drive,  whether  re- 
ciprocating or  turbine;  third  by  type  of  auxiliaries 
considered  as  to  their  economy;  fourth  by  type  of  oil 
burner  under  the  boilers.  Of  the  8800-ton  class  there 
are  77  ships  now  actively  operating  under  24  different 
operators.  The  figures  for  efficiency  as  compared  with 
the  standard  for  this  class  vary  from  64  per  cent  to 
as  high  as  109  per  cent. 

This  kind  of  work  is  analogous  to  the  competitive 
efficiency  work  carried  on  so  beneficially  in  stationary 
plants  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  benefit  in  de- 
creasing fuel  consumption  and  machinery  maintenance. 

The  statement  and  figures  are  especially  interesting 
in  connection  with  the  article  by  R.  E.  Cropley  of  New 
York  on  "Where  American  Steamship  Operators  Lose," 
which  appears  on  another  page  in  this  issue  of  Pacific 
Marine  Review  and  which  points  out  a  practical  meth- 
do  of  securing  best  operating  economies  through  the 
co-operation  of  engineer  and  deck  officer  personnel. 


Babinda  and  the  Bureau 

THE  motorship  Babinda  is  at  the  bottom,  burned 
at  sea  off  Santa  Cruz  a  few  days  back. 
Out  of  the  disaster  all  hands  survived  and  ar- 
rived at  San  Francisco  on  a  passing  ship.  The 
sixteen  unlicensed  men  visited  the  Joint  Employment 
Service  Bureau  without  much  more  than  a  smile, — no 
personal  property,  no  papers,  no  cards,  no  nothing,  ex- 
cept their  lives. 

Unanimous  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Pacific  Amer- 
ican Steamship  Association  and  the  Ship  Owners'  As- 
sociation of  the  Pacific  Coast  gave  the  Babinda  sur- 
vivors fifty  dollars  each. 

Through  the  inexorable  "continuous  discharge  book" 
system  operated  by  the  employment  bureau,  it  took 
about  two  shakes  of  a  lamb's  tail  to  present  the  men 
with  a  set  of  exactly  duplicated  records  of  the  ones 
they  lost  when  abandoning  ship.  The  bureau  had  rec- 
ord of  life-boat  certificates  and  seamen's  cards,  as  well 
as  duplicates  of  discharge  books  originally  issued. 

Replacement  of  such  data  is  a  valuable  service,  and 
without  the  book  system  the  men  would  have  been 
minus  means  of  identification.  No  end  of  red  tape 
was  avoided  and  every  one  of  the  saved  sixteen  saw 
the  light. 

La  Follette  is  up  to  putting  through  a  measure  that 
would  strike  from  the  discharge  book  system  the  tab- 
ulation of  "character";  considers  it  unfair  to  the  men. 
Wonder  if  he  could  get  backing  from  the  boys  of  the 
late  Babinda? 


One  Department  on  the  Job 

WHILE  Congressional  filibusters  were  holding  a 
solemn  requiem  over  the  remains  of  the  sub- 
sidy bill  and  various  officials  in  many  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  government  were  tight- 
ening the  bands  of  merchant  marine  red  tape  to  the  ( 
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point  of  strangulation,  it  was  refreshing  to  see  our 
old  friend,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  com- 
ing forward  with  a  real  service  to  the  marine  oper- 
ators of  all  classes  of  vessels. 

This  bureau  has  just  announced  that  it  has  found 
a  method  of  preventing  the  destruction  of  rope  by  ma- 
rine pests  through  a  simple  treatment  with  a  solution 
of  copper.  This  copper-treated  rope  is  lighter  than 
rope  treated  by  tar  and  the  copper  solution  is  more 
efficacious  than  the  tar  in  prolonging  the  life  of  the 
rope  and  at  the  same  time  absolutely  prevents  the 
destruction  of  rope  by  marine  pests. 

The  research  which  led  to  this  discovery  was  un- 
dertaken particularly  for  the  benefit  of  fishermen,  who 
use  annually  an  immense  quantity  of  rope  to  replace 
that  destroyed  by  marine  pests,  but  the  discovery,  of 
course,  will  be  open  to  use  by  the  operators  of  cargo 
and  passenger  vessels  and  will  undoubtedly  be  of  great 
benefit  to  all  users  of  hemp  or  manila  rope  at  sea. 


Yesterday's  Mud  and  Tomorrow 

IT  appears  that  the  joint  session  between  the  Pa- 
cific Traffic  Association  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
Claim  Conference,  embracing  two  score  railroads 
west  of  the  Rockies  and  the  majority  of  steamship 
lines  serving  Pacific  ports,  degenerated  into  a  free-for- 
all  fight  among  certain  perishable  fruit  growers,  ship- 
pers and  railroad  claim  agents  from  many  parts  of  the 
country,  over  the  perishable  claims  arising  last  year 
due  to  strikes,  congestion  and  car  shortage. 

The  original  plan  of  the  "get-together  meeting,"  held 
in  San  Francisco,  March  7,  was  to  have  friendly  dis- 
cussion of  ways  to  better  not  only  the  position  of  the 
carrier,  but  the  shipper  as  well,  by  giving  more  con- 
sistent and  efficient  service. 

When  mud  began  to  fly  the  freight  claim  agents  en- 
deavored to  make  it  plain  that  they  were  not  there  to 
discuss  the  adjustment  of  these  old  claims,  that  they 
were  not  in  power  to  adjust  them,  as  the  United  States 
Labor  Board  had  interest  in  the  policy,  and  of  the 
wages  to  paid  and  not  to  be  paid,  which  resulted  in 
strike  conditions,  and  over  which  the  rail  lines  conse- 
quently and  subsequently  had  no  control. 

It  would  seem  that  it  would  have  been  advantageous 
to  all  concerned  had  there  been  a  tendency  to  discuss 
the  problems  facing  the  grower  and  carrier,  instead  of 
matters  which  had  already  gone  by  and  which  were 
specific  in  nature. 

Squabbles  between  shippers  and  rail  carriers  go  to 
indicate  that  there  is  great  hope  for  our  intercoastal 
steamship  services  to  further  increase  their  already 
colossal  haul.  The  canal  lines  are  too  busy  with  to- 
morrow and  today  to  let  any  yesterday  throw  up  ob- 
struction. 

The  water  carriers  are  scouting  constantly  for  ad- 
vanced methods  of  carrying  fresh  fruit  to  the  Atlantic 
in  highly  marketable  condition. 


Repairs  in  Foreign  Ports 

WE  are  glad  to  see  that  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Mellon  has  made  a  ruling  which  will  save 
in  the  future  many  dollars  to  Americans  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade.  This  ruling  holds  that 
repairs  made  to  American  vessels  in  foreign  ports  will 
not  be  dutiable  when  such  repairs   are  due  to  stress 


of  weather  or  other  casualty  and  are  made  in  order 
that  vessel  may  reach  her  destination  in  safety.  This 
ruling  modifies  Section  466  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922 
and  also  provides  that  duties  levied  on  and  paid  by 
vessels  under  the  original  regulations  shall  be  refund- 
ed on  evidence  showing  that  the  vessel  was  compelled 
by  stress  of  weather  or  other  casualty  to  put  in  at 
other  than  port  of  destination  for  repairs  in  order  to 
enable  her  to  reach  such  port  of  destination  in  safety. 

This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  we  would 
have  liked  the  ruling  of  Secretary  Mellon  much  better 
had  it  gone  a  step  further  and  allowed  the  remission 
or  refund  of  these  duties  not  only  for  purpose  of  safety 
but  for  purpose  of  reasonable  adherence  to  schedule. 
It  is  conceivable  that  in  the  breaking  of  a  propeller 
shaft,  for  instance,  on  a  twin  screw  liner  the  vessel 
could  limp  home  with  one  engine  without  endanger- 
ing the  safety  of  either  the  passengers  or  ship,  and 
that,  under  a  strict  interpretation  of  Secretary  Mel- 
Ion's  ruling,  if  such  a  vessel  put  into  a  foreign  port 
and  had  a  new  shaft  slipped  in  place  in  order  to  save 
possibly  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  of  her 
own  time  and  that  of  her  passengers,  she  would  be 
forced  on  arrival  to  pay  50  per  cent  duty  on  the  job. 

It  is  high  time,  if  we  are  to  stay  in  the  merchant 
marine  game,  that  the  American  people  and  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  should  learn  that  navigation  laws,  both 
in  their  framing  and  in  their  application,  should  ex- 
pedite the  movement  of  the  ship  as  a  commercial  car- 
rier.   

German  Competition 

GERMANY'S  reentrance  into  overseas  foreign  trade 
had  depended  largely  on  her  ability  to  recoup 
her  merchant  marine  fleet.  In  1914  this  fleet 
amounted  to  a  total  of  approximately  5,504,000 
gross  tons.  At  the  close  of  the  war  this  was  reduced 
to  about  400,000  gross  tons.  The  mere  comparison  of 
gross  tonnage,  however,  does  not  properly  visualize  the 
loss,  as  in  the  5,500,000  gross  tons  taken  over  by  other 
nations  as  a  result  of  the  war  were  contained  prac- 
tically all  of  the  first  -  class  ocean  -  going  vessels  that 
Germany  had  possessed. 

During  the  past  two  years  practically  all  of  the  ship- 
yards in  Germany  have  been  busy  building  new  ves- 
sels and  converting  naval  vessels  into  merchant  ships. 
During  1922  the  German  yards  launched  195  vessels 
of  575,264  gross  tons,  or  40  per  cent  of  the  world's 
total  for  that  year.  During  1921  the  gross  tonnage 
launched  was  approximately  500,000. 

More  significant,  perhaps,  in  relation  to  the  future 
competition  of  Germany  is  the  fact  that  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1922,  German  interests  re- 
purchased from  abroad  130  vessels  aggregating  491,- 
567  gross  tons. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  Germany  in 
a  few  years  will  have  regained  her  merchant  marine 
strength  as  it  was  before  the  war,  and  as  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  ships  being  built  are  motorships  and 
are  of  a  very  economical  type  she  will  in  a  few  years 
be  in  a  better  position  to  compete  commercially  than 
she  was  in  1914. 

It  therefore  behooves  American  operators  to  watch 
Germany  very  carefully  and  co-operate  with  foreign 
traders  in  taking  steps  to  fortify  America's  position, 
in  the  foreign  field  in  order  that  their  position  may 
be  maintained. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

PACIFIC  COAST 

GARY  W.  COOK  APPOINTED  TO  PRESIDENCY 

Dominance  of  the  West  in  Intercoastal  Trade  Receives  Important  Recognition ; 
Thomas  G.  Plant  Named  Manager  of  Operations 


NE  practical  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  Pacific  Coast  controls  the 
routing  of  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
westbound  freight  and  close  upon 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  eastbound 
movement,  comes  in  the  decision  of 
the  American  -  Hawaiian  Steamship 
Company  to  establish  executive,  operating  and  traffic 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco.  The  dissolution  of  the 
operating  agreement  between  the  American-Hawaiian 
and  the  United  American  Lines,  Inc.,  is  announced. 

With  the  directing  offices  located  on  the  Pacific,  the 
American-Hawaiian  will  be  in  the  position  of  direct 
identification  to  the  field  where  traffic  and  operating 
problems  are  of  primary  interest.  Decisions  and  direc- 
tion will  be  conducted  with  the  dispatch  that  only 
short  range  establishment  can  give. 

With  Cary  W.  Cook  as  president  the  destinies  of  the 
A-H  organization  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  foremost 
operating  genius  in  America.  The  American-Hawaiian 
Steamship  Company  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  strongest 
shipping  firms  under  the  American  flag. 

Due  to  the  failure  of  the  subsidy  and  the  necessity 
for  concentration  toward  the  vast  intercoastal  trade, 
the  operation  of  American-Hawaiian  ships  in  the  Pa- 
cific Coast-European  Service  will  soon  be  discontinued. 
It  is  understood  that  several  propositions  are  under 
consideration  for  a  line  to  replace  the  A-H  ships  in 
the  European  run,  but  no  definite  statement  has  been 
made  at  this  date. 

It  is  expected  that  Williams,  Dimond  &  Company 
will  temporarily  serve  as  general  traffic  managers  for 
the  A-H  on  both  coasts,  and  will  remain  as  general 
agents  on  the  Pacific. 

The  amicable  separation  of  the  American-Hawaiian 
and  the  United  American  Lines,  long  considered  an 
event  to  come,  was  decided  upon  at  a  conference  of 
the  American-Hawaiian  directorate  at  New  York  on 
March  20.  The  friendly  dissolution  of  the  U.  A.  L. 
managing  agents'  agreement  developed  the  naming  of 
W.  Averill  Harriman,  whose  interests  are  mainly 
U.  A.  L.,  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  American- 
Hawaiian.  Mr.  Cook  was  chosen  president,  succeeding 
Henry  Dearborn,  who  became  vice-president. 

In  the  new  directorate  are  five  representatives  of  the 
pre-war  American-Hawaiian,  and  four  of  the  Harri- 
man or  United  American  Lines,  which  held  an  operat- 
ing contract  with  the  Hamburg-American  Line.  Joseph 
D.  Tomlinson,  former  operating  manager  of  the  A-H, 
was  elected  to  a  vice-presidency.  The  four  officers 
named  and  the  following  comprise  the  directorate: 
Roger  D.  Lapham  of  McCormick,  McPherson  &  Lap- 
ham,  San  Francisco,  representative  of  the  extensive 
Lapham  holdings  in  the  company;  R.  H.  M.  Robinson, 
president  of  the  United  American  Lines,  Inc.;  Warren 
D.  Clark  of  Williams,  Dimond  &  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco; C.  B.  Seger,  president  of  the  U.  S.  Rubber  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco,  and  James  H.  Post. 

Mr.   Cook,   now   in   New   York,    is   expected   home   to 


San  Francisco  about  April  1.  Mr.  Lapham  and  John 
E.  Cushing,  general  manager  of  Williams,  Dimond  & 
Company,  attended  the  conference  in  New  York  and 
have  already  returned  to  San  Francisco. 

While  arrangements  are  under  way  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  headquarters  in  San  Francisco,  the  United 
American  Lines  will  continue  to  represent  the  A-H 
services.  The  United  American  will  also  continue  the 
operation  of  other  Harriman  interests,  such  as  the 
American  Ship  &  Commerce  Corporation. 

In  the  official  announcement  made  by  Williams,  Di- 
mond &  Company  is  embraced  the  recognized  fact  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  being  in  the  eminent  position  of  rout- 
ing control,  and  may  be  taken  as  indicative  of  fore- 
running other  lines  to  concentrate  their  directing  cen- 
ters on  the  Pacific.    The  statement  follows: 

"The  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company  and 
the  American  Ship  &  Commerce  Corporation,  who 
jointly  own  the  United  American  Lines,  with  head 
offices  at  39  Broadway,  New  York  (which  since  1920 
has  been  managing  agent  and  operator  of  both  com- 
panies), announce  that  owing  to  belief  that  matters 
of  major  importance  affecting  Pacific  Coast  interests 
should  have  their  consideration  centered  there,  it  has 
been  decided  to  move  the  operating  and  traffic  control 
of  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  consequently,  the  United  American  Lines 
having  no  offices  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  will  relinquish 
the  management  of  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship 
Company,  devoting  its  entire  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  shipping  subsidiaries  of  the  American 
Ship  &  Commerce  Corporation." 

Widespread  interest  of  shipping  circles  is  centered 
on  the  outcome  and  effects  of  the  A-H  and  U.  A.  L. 
separation  upon  the  intercoastal  conference  situation. 
In  some  quarters  it  is  predicted  that  the  retirement 
of  the  U.  A.  L.,  and  the  advent  of  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  M 
Plant  will  lend  a  healthier  atmosphere  to  plans  for  V 
peace  and  reorganization. 

The  organization  of  the  American-Hawaiian  general 
staff  is  to  begin  directly  and  will  be  watched  with  in- 
terest. A  complete  operating  and  executive  personnel 
will  be  chosen. 

"The  decision  of  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship 
Company  to  establish  general  headquarters  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,"  said  Mr.  Plant,  "is  bound  to  have  a  tre- 
mendous effect  upon  shipping  and  commerce  of  the 
entire  Pacific  Coast.  While  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  significance  in  dollars,  one  item  for  citation  is  the 
fact  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,000,000  annually 
will  be  expended  for  stores,  and  this  outlay  from  now 
on  will  be  made  in  the  West.  The  American-Hawaiian 
line  was  organized  in  1900.  It  owns  21  steamers;  nine 
of  10,000  deadweight  tons,  five  of  13,000,  two  of  8500 
and  three  of  8000,  in  addition  to  two  motorships  of 
13,500  each,  a  total  fleet  of  223,000  deadweight  tons." 

Cary  W.  Cook,  the  new  president,  for  many  years  has 
held  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  America's  ablest 
all-round  shipping  executives.    At  one  time  he  was  the 
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owner  of  the  Western  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company,  operating  on  Puget 
Sound.  In  1900  Mr.  Cook  founded 
the  firm  of  Cook  &  Company,  which 
became  agents  at  Seattle,  Tacoma 
and  Portland  for  the  newly  organ- 
ized American-Hawaiian  Steamship 
Company.  In  1907,  when  the  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian inaugurated  operations 
via  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  Mr. 
Cook  was  transferred  to  San  Fran- 
cisco with  the  title  of  Pacific  Coast 
manager.  At  that  time  Captain  W. 
D.  Burnham  was  the  manager  of 
operations  at  the  New  York  head- 
quarters. 

In  1917  Mr.  Cook  went  with  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  as  dis- 
trict director  of  operations  at  San 
Francisco  and  the  ensuing  year  he 
served  eight  months  as  director  of 
operations   for  the   Board   at  Wash- 


Thomas   G.    Plant 
Operating  Manager  of  American-Hawaiian  Fleet 


ington.  He  then  retired  until  1921, 
when  he  spent  three  months  in  an 
advisory  capacity  with  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company.  Again  he 
retired  from  the  steamship  business, 
but  has  maintained  an  office  with 
McCormick,  McPherson  &  Lapham, 
San  Francisco. 

Thomas  G.  Plant,  the  new  operat- 
ing manager,  entered  the  American- 
Hawaiian  service  at  New  York  in 
1906.  In  1909  he  joined  Mr.  Cook  in 
the  San  Francisco  offices,  and  during 
the  next  eight  years  with  the  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian he  also  spent  a  period 
with  Williams,  Dimond  &  Company, 
the  general  agents.  In  1917  he  was 
appointed  assistant  to  Harold  H. 
Ebey,  then  district  manager  of  the 
Shipping  Board.  Later  Mr.  Plant 
conducted  the  organization  of  the 
Board's   division   of   supply. 


AN  IMPORTANT  SURVEY 


DURING  the  late  fall  of  1922  the  United  States  de- 
stroyers Hull  and  Corry  were  engaged  in  a  sur- 
vey of  the  Pacific  continental  shelf  from  Point 
Descano,  Mexico,  to  San  Francisco,  California. 
This  work  was  conducted  at  the  request  of  the  Car- 
negie Institute  to  obtain  contours  for  a  map  which 
would  be  used  to  aid  the  research  work  of  the  insti- 
tute in  determining  possible  causes  and  locations  of 
seismic  disturbances  in  this  area.  To  date  the  Hull 
and  Corry  have  completed  4565  miles  of  plotted  sound- 
ings covering  an  area  of  12,000  square  miles  lying  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Monterey  Bay  and  between 
Descano  and  Santa  Rosa  Island. 

The  apparatus  used  in  this  work  is  the  sonic  depth 
finder  or  hydrophone,  which  determines  the  depth  by 
sound  echo  from  the  bottom,  and  some  remarkable  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  which  are  of  great  interest 
to  navigators,  as  this  is  the  first  extensive  test  of  this 
ingenious  device.  These  results  are  very  well  set  forth 
in  a  letter  written  by  the  commanding  offier  of  the  U. 
S.  S.  Hull,  from  which  the  following  excerpt  is  taken: 
"Sounding  speed  is  12  knots,  although  no  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  taking  soundings  at  15  knots  or  greater 
where  depth  is  1200  fathoms  and  bottom  is  hard.  In 
deep  water,  1200  to  2000  fathoms,  where  bottom  is 
muddy  the  echo  comes  back  very  faint,  and  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  slow  or  stop  to  get  the  sounding 
under  these  conditions.  The  condition  of  the  sea  also 
is  a  determining  factor.  If  there  is  much  pitching  and 
rolling  into  a  head  sea  a  great  many  foreign  sound 
static  are  introduced,  which  make  it  difficult  to  pick 
up  echo  from  bottom.  It  is  believed  that  a  large  ship 
would  get  better  all-around  results  with  sonic  range 
finder  than  a  destroyer,  due  to  greater  stability. 

"No  data  is  available  of  extreme  accuracy  of  range 


finder  due  to  lack  of  deep  -  sea  sounding  machine  to 
check.  However,  the  soundings  made  near  recorded 
chart  soundings  check  very  closely.  Whatever  error 
there  may  be  is  slight  and  constant.  The  soundings, 
which  will  be  mailed  to  the  Hydrographic  Office,  will 
give  a  true  contour  of  the  ocean  bottom. 

"Several  uncharted  banks  have  been  found.  One 
mountain  ridge,  120  miles  southwest  of  Coronados  Is- 
lands, shows  300  fathoms  where  chart  indicates  1800 
fathoms.  Other  banks  north  of  Bishop's  Rock  of  30 
fathoms  were  located  where  chart  indicated  700  fathoms. 

"The  sonic  range  finder  has  proven  extremely  valua- 
ble as  a  navigational  aid.  The  weather  has  been  foggy 
and  unsettled.  With  the  aid  of  sounding  machine  nu- 
merous landfalls  at  night  during  thick  weather  have 
been  made  on  the  unlighted  islands  in  area  of  survey. 
It  would  have  been  impractical,  indeed  very  dangerous, 
to  make  these  approaches  without  the  sounding  ma- 
chine. The  sounding  machine  is  rugged  and  stands 
up  well  under  strenuous  operating  conditions." 


A  Welcome  Announcement 

THE  Chemical  Welfare  Service  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  has  recently  announced  its 
intention  of  utilizing  some  of  its  war-worn  know- 
ledge of  poisons  in  fighting  the  teredo  navalis 
and  other  pests  which  are  yearly  destroying  many  mil- 
lions of  port  property  in  the  harbors  of  the  United 
States.  This  Federal  aid  will  be  greatly  welcomed, 
particularly  as  it  promises  to  destroy  the  teredo  be- 
fore that  bug  attacks  the  pile  and  also  promises  to  be 
very  effective  against  various  forms  of  limnoria,  one 
variety  of  which  has  been  attacking  concrete  and  stone 
work  in  southern  waters. 


THE  LARGEST  PACIFIC  COAST  BUILT  MERCHANT  VESSEL  IN  SERVICE 


Steamship  Tamiahua,  built  by  the   Mocre   Shipbuilding  Company  for  the   Morgan   Line  of  the   Southern   Pacific   Company 


GENERAL   DIMENSIONS 

Length  B.  P 500  feet 

Length  Overall  536  feet 

Beam   71.2  feet 

Moulded  Depth  3L2  feet 

Gross  Tonnage   11,170 

D.  W.  Tonnage 16,340 

Displacement  Tonnage   23,000 

Capacity  in  Barrels  of  Oil.125,000 
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ASIATIC  MARKETS  FOR  AMERICAN  MACHINERY 


Some  Observations  on  the  Advantages,  Attractive  Features  and  Possible  Development  of  the 
Trans-Pacific  Outlet  and  the  Port  of  Manila  as  a  Distributing  Center 


THE  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  recently  issued 
a  very  excellent  treatise  on  "Asiatic 
Markets  for  Industrial  Machinery,"  excerpts 
from  which  form  the  body  of  this  article. 
The  book  was  compiled  and  edited  by  Wal- 
ter H.  Rastall,  trade  commissioner,  who  for 
twenty  years  has  been  actively  and  person- 
ally in  touch  with  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  American  machinery  in  Oriental  markets. 
The  tables  published  herewith  show  the 
importance  of  Asia  as  compared  with  other 
markets  and  the  comparative  importance  of 
various  Asiatic  trade  centers.  All  figures 
are  for  machinery  only  excluding  engineer- 
ing materials. 

In  describing  the  attractive  features  of  Asiatic  mar- 
kets Mr.  Rastall  writes  as  follows: 

Use  of  English  as  Language  of  Trade 
The  markets  of  Asia  have  important  attractions  for 
the  American  exporter  of  machinery.  In  addition  to 
the  large  volume  and  rapid  rate  of  development  of 
the  trade  transacted  there,  the  simplicity  of  the  lan- 
guage problem  is  of  great  assistance.  In  Europe  this 
problem  is  very  serious,  and  many  tongues  are  in- 
volved. In  South  America  it  involves  the  use  of  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese.  In  Asia  the  language  of  trade  is 
English.  One  may  travel  from  Bombay  to  Yokohama 
and  English  is  the  language  used  in  the  offices  of 
nearly  all  of  the  firms  engaged  in  the  machinery  trade. 


Kegions. 

Fiscal  years. 

Calendar  years. 

1910 

1913 

1915 

1919 

1920 

1921. 

Canada,  Newfoundland,  etc . . . 
Europe  (except  Balkans) 

J14,36«,7.55 
14, 1 -.1,707 

$32, 740, 377 
29,117,195 

$15,740,484 
39, 790, 973 

$.57, 490, 321 
112,178,313 

$68,  .534, 672 
1 16, 848, 098 

$28,  ,S67, 0(>6 
44,844,196 

5, 5.W,  574 
6,914,500 
2, 925, 91 H 

10,690,991 
6, 433,  54K 
5,375,260 

4,606,836 
2,  R5S,  474 
4, 466, 95H 

26,180,072 
1 1 , 4.50, 8.59 
22,24K,9S7 

35, 787, 203 
22,29.3,921 
47,087,299 

.30,631,382 
34,,3S1,861 
27,146,318 

Mexico  and  Central  America. . 

Total  Latin  America 

15,391,992 

22, 499, 805 

11,932,268 

59,879,918 

105,168,423 

92,1,59,561 

Asia  (except  Asia  Minor) 

Australasia 

3,™-.,  620 

2, 209, 862 

1,441,949 

.      119,7i:i 

51,489,598 

6,5.30,936 

3,566,129 

1.591,746 

424,  .SK4 

4, 443, 287 

2,999,s9>< 

1,573,369 

.'i67, 052 

7.3,116,419 
5,  792,  74>; 
5,615,h9S 
6,382,142 

71,296,081 
8,171,153 
7,6,52,579 
5,9.59,351 

61,424,1.50 
7, 706,. 546 
4,643,732 
3,791,113 

Other 

Total 

96,471,072 

77,047,331    3-20,455,759 

383, 6;i0, 3.57      246.436,364 

Percentage  to  Asia 

7.4 

6.8 

5.8 

22.9 

Transportation   of   freight   on    Chinese   rivers 


Tabular   statement   of  distribution   of   American   exports   of   machinery 

Practically  every  buyer  intrusted  with  authority  to 
purchase  machinery  knows  English  well.  Even  the 
Japanese  and  Dutch  engineering  firms  who  operate 
their  own  business  in  their  own  language  have  plenty 
of  men  who  are  qualified  engineers  with  a  fluent  know- 
ledge of  English.  They  do  not  ordinarily  expect  to  be 
addressed  in  any  other  language.  Catalogues  and  ad- 
vertising matter  as  used  in  America  quite  commonly 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  machinery  trade  in  Asia. 
Similarly  one  seldom  finds  it  necessary  to  use  the  met- 
ric system  of  weights  and  measurements.  Difficulties 
of  translation  and  correspondence  will  not  ordinar- 
ily appear. 

Exchange   Situation   and   Balance   of  Trade 

The  exchange  situation  also  makes  Asia  an  attrac- 
tive field  for  sales  effort  on  behalf  of  American  goods. 
As  distinguished  from  the  position  in  Europe,  where 
the  exchanges  are  so  chaotic,  and  that  in  South  Amer- 
ica, where  the  fluctuations  are  severe,  the  situation  in 
Asia  is  more  nearly  the  1913  level  than  can  be  found 
elsewhere.  At  the  moment  of  writing  the  Philippine 
rate  is  on  a  par  with  the  United  States — a  position 
that  cannot  be  duplicated  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  Japanese  exchange  has  never  gone  lower  than 
about  4  per  cent  discount.  This  also  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated. The  discount  in  Java  is  about  10  per  cent.  The 
other  countries  are  largely  silver  countries,  and  the 
world  market  for  this  metal  is  reasonably  close  to  the 
pre-war  level.  As  a  whole,  the  markets  for  exchange 
in  Asia  are  remarkably  close  to  normal.  On  the  other 
hand,  American  traders  have  a  big  advantage  over 
their  European  competitors  in  this  matter.  The  actual 
rate  of  exchange  is  not  so  important  in  business  mat- 
ters. Business  can  be  transacted  on  any  level  so  long 
as  it  is  stable.  It  is  the  fluctuations  that  do  the  dam- 
age. In  the  markets  of  Asia,  from  Yokohama  and  Ma- 
nila to  Bombay,  American  exchange  is  far  more  steady 
than  that  for  London,  Paris  or  Berlin,  and  Americans 
reap  a  corresponding  advantage.  The  importance  of 
this  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  German  manufacturers 
frequently  quote  prices  in  terms  of  American  money 
when  submitting  quotations  in  South  America,  Asia 
and  elsewhere.  This  matter  is  far  more  important 
than  many  people  realize. 

In  a  recent  statement  Barclay's  Bank,  London,  re- 
marked of  sundry  European  countries:  "The  capacity 
for  these  countries  to  absorb  our  goods  is  limited  by 
our  demand  for  their  products."     This  is  a  very  con- 
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cise  way  of  stating  the  principle  that  to  export  we 
must  import  or  else  adjust  the  balance  otherwise — a 
process  that  is  not  always  easy.  Selling  American  ma- 
chinery in  certain  countries  may  become  difficult  for 
this  reason,  but  the  foreign  sales  manager  need  not 
fear  that  his  efforts  in  Asia  will  be  wasted,  because 
most  of  these  countries  ship  us  more  than  we  sell 
them.  Japan  and  China  send  us  sufficient  silk,  tea  and 
other  commodities  to  more  than  cover  purchases  made 
here,  and  jute  alone,  regardless  of  other  merchandise, 
will  pay  for  machinery  purchased  for  India.  If  we 
consider  our  imports,  Americans  are  entitled  to  a  much 
larger  share  of  the  machinery  trade  of  Asia. 
Factors  Stimulating  Industrialization 

The  operation  of  steamships,  telegraphs,  railways 
and  the  plants  already  installed  constantly  encourages 
the  establishment  of  new  enterprises.  And  so,  in  one 
way  or  another,  we  have  reached  the  point  where  those 
700,000,000  people  and  the  resources  of  a  continent 
are  being  opened  to  industrialization.  The  standard 
of  living  is  rising  rapidly,  education  along  occidental 
lines  is  being  disseminated,  and  Asia  demands  better 
facilities.  Efforts  in  such  markets  give  promise  of 
good  rewards. 

Furthermore,  industrialization  is  possible  because 
fundamentally  industry  requires  population.  There 
are  valuable  oil  nuts  decaying  on  the  ground  in  South 
America  for  lack  of  gatherers.  The  population  of 
Africa  will  be  a  difficult  problem  when  the  time  comes 
to  employ  it  in  factories,  and  it  is  not  a  dense  popu- 
lation. Malaysia  has  largely  supplanted  Brazil  in  the 
rubber  markets  of  the  world,  because  of  the  employ- 
ment of  abundant  labor  on  plantations  instead  of  seek- 
ing the  wild  rubber.  And  so  in  numberless  ways  the 
abundant  labor  of  Asia  makes  industrial  development 
possible.  And  this  applies  to  the  immediate  as  well 
as  to  the  remote  future.  India,  China  and  Japan  all 
have  well-established  textile  industries  that  are  grow- 
ing rapidly.  Many  of  these  mills  have  been  in  opera- 
tion for  years  and  have  demonstrated  over  long  pe- 
riods that  they  earn  exceedingly  good  profits.  The 
demand  for  spindles  and  looms  will  be  good  for  many 
years.  Mine  development  in  these  and  other  countries 
has  a  similar  history.  Electric  central  stations,  with 
both  water  and  steam  power,  have  like  records,  and 
Asia  can  now  boast  of  plants  or  both  kinds  of  several 
thousand  horsepower  each.  Once  progress  of  this  kind 
gets  started  it  usually  quickens  in  its  development, 
and  when  dealing  with  such  large  populations  it  does 
not  require  imagination  to  see  the  increase  in  demand 


that  results  from  even  a  slight  increase  in  the  stand- 
ard of  living. 

American   Products  Welcomed 

The  markets  of  Asia  have  the  further  attraction  of 
welcoming  our  products.  Recent  years  have  shown  di- 
verse and  important  demands  for  our  machinery,  which 
has  been  purchased  in  places  and  quantities  previ- 
ously unknown.  Machine  tools,  steam  boilers,  con- 
struction equipment,  road-making  plant,  automobiles, 
railway  material — an  almost  endless  variety  has  been 
purchased  and  found  good.  American  cotton  mills 
have  been  established  in  Japan  and  China  and  the  su- 
periority of  the  machinery  and  arrangement  fully  dem- 
onstrated. In  India  the  superiority  of  American  equip- 
ment in  steel  mills,  water-power  plants  and  numerous 
other  lines  is  clearly  recognized.  Java  has  taken  up 
American  machinery  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  from 
railway  equipment  to  vegetable-oil  mills.  From  one 
end  of  Asia  to  the  other  American  electrical  machinery 
is  admired  and  purchased  because  of  its  superior  qual- 
ities. The  markets  have  not  been  overworked;  in  fact, 
they  have  not  been  adequately  developed.  Frequently 
it  requires  but  little  salesmanship  to  sell  American 
equipment.  The  prospective  purchasers  welcome  those 
who  can  offer  the  materials  that  are  needed,  and  they 
offer  a  great  opportunity  to  such  persons  as  will  give 
them  proper  attention.  The  methods  to  be  used  are 
discussed  elsewhere. 

Other  Favorable  Conditions 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  stated  above,  we  should 
emphasize  that  it  is  unwise  to  make  estimates  as  to 
the  positive  and  relative  value  of  these  Asiatic  markets 
by  means  of  comparisons  with  conditions  as  they  ex- 
isted before  the  war,  because  conditions  have  changed 
radically.  The  Chinese  revolution  came  in  1911.  Chi- 
na's imports  of  American  machinery  in  1919  were 
four  and  one-half  times  the  imports  in  1917,  which,  in 
turn,  were  a  record,  and  the  1920  business  was  much 
larger  than  that  of  1919.  In  Japan  the  1918  returns 
show  an  even  larger  increase  over  1916.  In  the  Brit- 
ish and  Dutch  possessions  there  is  a  much  stronger 
tendency  toward  direct  relations  where  formerly  pur- 
chases were  made  through  London,  The  Hague,  Am- 
sterdam, or  Rotterdam.  New  steamship  lines  have 
been  opened  up  connecting  these  colonies  directly  with 
American  ports.  Banking  facilities  are  being  improved 
rapidly,  and,  with  the  decrease  in  the  influence  of  these 
European  cities,  our  opportunities  multiply — this  be- 
ing, after  all,  the  normal  course  of  development.  The 
increase   in  the  number  of   Dutch   firms   operating   in 


COMPARATIVE   IMPORTANCE    OF  THE   ASIATIC  MARKETS   FOR  INDUSTRIAL  MACHINERY. 


Cities. 

Year. 

Value. 

Approximate 
value  in 

I'llitCll 

States 
dollars. 

Year. 

Value. 

Approximate 
value  in 
United 
States 
dollars. 

Percent- 
age from 
United 
States, 
1915. 

Estimated 

value  to 

United 

States 

in  1915,  etc. 

Pcrccnt- 
agc  from 
United 
States, 
1918. 

Estimated 

value  to 

United 

States 

in  1918,  eU-. 

1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1914-15 
1914-15 

Y  2, 584, 550 

Y  2, 685, 334 
P       2, 409, 503 
H  T  2, 077, 225 
£       2,414,391 
£       2,387,127 

1,292,275 
1, 342, 667 
1,204,7.52 
1,286,880 
11,347,638 
11,219,497 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1919 

1918-19 

1918-19 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1918-19 

1918-19 

1918 

1917 

191S 

Y  18,777,305 

Y  17,472,894 
P      7,942,491 
HT  5, 484, 248 
£        1,609,120 
£        l,53.5,tvl9 
£           580, 427 
H  T  2, 941, 746 
HT  1,870,175 
F       5, 4a5, 884 
HT  1,161,341 
F      2,983,995 
S$     1,791,024 
£           176,6.53 
£           172,7.59 
F       1,199,814 
S$        721,977 
R       1,045,828 

9,388,652 

8,736,447 

3,971,246 

7,623,105 

7, 562, 864 

7,217,550 

2,728,007 

4, 089, 027 

2, 5>J9, 543 

2,186,3.54 

1,614,264 

1, 193, 598 

1,002,973 

830, 209 

811,9(>7 

479,926 

327, 344 

404, 307 

31.6 
31.6 
73.0 
14.7 
3.3 
3.3 

$409,000 
42,5, 000 
880,000 
189,000 
374,  (KH) 
370,000 

80.0 
80.0 
95.0 
30.6 
24.  5 
24.5 
47.0 
30.6 
30.6 
35.0 
30  6 
35.0 
20.4 
24.5 
24.5 
35.0 
9.3 
20.4 

$7,.500,(X)0 

Kobe 

6, 990, 000 

3, 780, 000 

Shanghai 

2, 320, 0(X) 

Calcutta 

1,850,000 

1,770,000 

1,3.30,000 

Daircii 

Tientsin 

1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 

H  T      493, 8.53 
HT     388,  .591 
F       4,644,000 
H  T      309, 9.'i3 
F       1,123,000 

306, 189 
2 10, 926 
1,857,600 
229,371 
449, 200 

14.7 
14.7 

4.7 
14.7 

4.7 

45, 000 
35, 000 
88,  WK) 
33,  (XW 
21,000 

1,2.50,0(X) 
795,  (XX) 

76S,  0(X) 

495,  (XX) 

418,  (XX) 

204,000 

1914-15 

1914-15 

1915 

£          432, 705 
£           241,904 
F       l,aJ,5,000 

2,0;i3,714 

1,1.36,949 

414,000 

3.3 
3.3 
4.7 
1.6 

67,  (MX) 
37, (KX) 
20,  (XX) 
10,  (KX) 

204,000 

199,000 

168,000 

31,000 

1915 

R       1,935,  .547 

605,826 

82,000 

Total 

62,767,443 

48.0 

30,154,000 

r 

Nf)TE.— The  returns  for  Java  ports  in  1915  are  estimates  only.  The  abbreviation  "Y"  stands  for  the  Japanese  vcn,  which  has  been  converted  at  the  rate  of  10.50;  "P"  stands 
for  the  Philippine  peso,  also  converted  at  »0..50;  "H  T"  for  the  Chinc-ic  hailcwan  taol,  converted  at  J0.62  for  1915  aiid  $1.39  for  1919;  "£"  for  the  British  pound  sterling,  converted 
at  $4.70;  "  F^'  for  the  Dutch  guilder,  converted  at  $0.40;  "  R"  for  the  Ceylon  rupee,  converted  at  $0,313;  and  "S  $"  (or  the  Straits  Settlements  dollar,  converted  at  $0.,56. 
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New   York  testifies  to   the   nature   and   extent   of  this 
change. 

Prospects  for  Development  in  Far  East 

In  making  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  value  of  a 
prospective  market,  due  allowance  should  be  made  for 
the  natural  growth  that  is  to  be  expected.  Under  date 
of  July  31,  1921,  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
issued  a  statement  in  which  it  estimated  the  interna- 
tional trade  of  the  world  as  follows:  1870,  $10,000,- 
000,000;  1900,  $20,000,000,000;  1913,  $40,000,000,000; 
1918,  $63,000,000,000;  1920,  $100,000,000,000.  The  same 
statement  adds  data  indicating  the  share  of  manufac- 
tured goods  in  American  exports,  as  follows:  1880,  15 
per  cent;  1890,  21  per  cent;  1900,  35  per  cent;  1910, 
45  per  cent;  1920,  52  per  cent.  By  1920  the  United 
States  furnished  approximately  one-third  of  the  manu- 
factured goods  entering  international  trade. 

The  commercial  activities  of  the  world  are  expand- 
ing at  a  prodigious  rate.  It  does  not  make  much  dif- 
ference whether  we  examine  statistics  of  coal  produc- 
tion, railway  traffic,  cotton  spun,  or  bank  clearings,  in 
the  Orient  or  the  Occident;  there  is  everywhere  the 
same  sort  of  chart  showing  a  rapidly  increasing  rate 
of  development.  The  above  bank  has  also  issued  the 
following  statement:  "The  international  commerce  of 
the  Par  East  doubled  in  value  during  the  period  1914- 
1920,  while  its  trade  with  the  United  States  quintupled 
in  the  same  period.  It  bought  from  the  United  States 
.$125,000,000  worth  of  our  products  in  the  year  before 
the  war  and  $750,000,000  worth  in  the  fiscal  year  1920, 
and  we  bought  from  it,  in  turn,  $250,000,000  worth  in 
1914  and  $1,250,000,000  worth  in  1920.  Our  1920  sales 
in  the  Far  East  are  six  times  as  much  as  in  1913  and 
our  purchases  therefrom  five  times  as  much  as  in 
1913." 

Unquestionably  the  future  in  these  markets  is  most 
promising,  and  it  is  hoped  that,  in  considering  them, 
American  manufacturers  and  exporters  will  exercise 
vision  and  forethought  and  in  handling  this  trade  will 
adhere  very  closely  to  good  business  methods. 

Distribution — Proposed  "Free  Port"  at  Manila 

In  planning  an  organization  to  cover  the  markets  of 
Asia  the  problem  sometimes  arises  as  to  where  the 
manager  lor  the  Far  East  should  have  his  office,  or 
correspondingly  where  a  distributing  center  could  be 
established.  This  problem  is  felt  with  considerable 
force  by  those  who  manufacture  supplies,  belting,  etc., 
and  is  illustrated  by  the  tire  manufacturers'  problems 
in  connection  with  the  automobile  trade.  Certain  im- 
portant manufacturers  maintain  warehouses  in  per- 
haps a  dozen  different  cities  in  the  United  States.  The 
same  need  is  felt  in  Asia  but  with  the  further  compli- 
cation that  "nationalism"  is  injected. 

The  subject  is  also  associated  with  the  "free-port" 
idea,  which  is  that  of  having  an  area  in  which  to  re- 
lieve certain  re-export  cargo  of  the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  collection  of  customs  duties.  Hamburg 
is  a  free  port,  and  it  is  felt  that  much  of  its  prosperity 
.grew  out  of  this  fact.  London,  in  a  free-trade  country, 
has  a  business  similar  to  that  of  a  free  port,  and 
much  of  its  prosperity  is  derived  from  its  consign- 
ment market. 

In  the  Far  East  the  British  have  free  ports  at  Singa- 
pore and  Hongkong,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  which  are  used 
as  distributing  centers  for  the  markets  of  Asia.  The 
Dutch  use  Batavia  and  Soerabaya  as  distributing  cen- 
ters. The  Japanese  distribute  largely  from  Kobe,  and 
freight  rates  are  so  adjusted  as  to  make  this  econom- 
ical. It  is  said  that  the  Germans  plan  to  develop 
Macassar  in  Celebes  (a  Dutch  island)  to  meet  their 
requirements. 


Diagrammatic   map   showing   the   importance   of    Manila   as   a 
distribution    center    for   the    Orient 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  "free  port"  is  not 
necessarily  free  of  all  restrictions  and  control.  For 
example,  at  the  moment,  American  dyes  are  free  to 
enter  Hongkong  but  can  be  re-exported  from  there 
only  under  license,  and  the  formalities  in  this  connec- 
tion require  the  merchant  to  tell  more  about  his 
trade  than  he  would  ordinarily  care  to  do.  Several 
other  ports  suffer  from  disadvantages  that  are  largely 
the  result  of  discrimination  arising,  more  or  less,  from 
the  nationalism  of  their  population.  The  circumstances 
of  each  particular  business  will  control  the  location 
of  the  distributing  center,  and  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila, 
Hongkong  and  Singapore  might  all  be  given  more  or 
less  consideration,  depending  upon  the  circumstances. 
It  seems  desirable  to  call  attention  to  the  advantages 
Manila  has  in  this  connection. 

There  is  printed,  with  this  article,  a  map  showing 
how  Manila  lies  in  the  Orient,  and  the  distances  to  the 
principal  ports  are  indicated.  Most  steamers  leaving 
the  Pacific  Coast  for  Japan  and  China  ports  go  to  Ma- 
nila. Ships  running  from  Australia  to  Japan  usually 
call  at  Manila.  Vessels  from  San  Francisco  to  Cal- 
cutta call  at  Manila,  Singapore  and  Saigon.  Japan  and 
China  have  about  four  steamers  a  month  from  Manila, 
or  more,  depending  upon  the  port  considered.  Indo- 
China  has  one  or  two  ships  a  month,  usually  to  Saigon. 
For  Hongkong  there  are  about  eight  sailings  a  month. 
British  India,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  Siam  are 
reached  via  Singapore  at  least  once  a  month. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  any  such  statements  are 
necessarily  incomplete  because  the  shipping  of  the 
world  is  undergoing  great  changes.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  Manila  may  have  a  more  favorable  freight 
(Continued  on  page  180) 
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VIGILS  OF  THE  VOYAGE 


A  Marine  Department  That  Never  Closes,  and  for  Seventy-Four  Years  Has  Watched  ".  .  .  Every 

Move  on  the  Great,  Green  Gaming  Board  of  the  Sea" 

Bv  PAUL   FAULKNER 


ON  the  job  since  '49 
is  the  record  of 
the  Marine  De- 
partment of  the 
San  Francisco  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Through 
seventy-four  years  this 
institution  has  operated 
unceasingly,  and  today 
its  scope  covers  all  the 
seas.  Not  for  a  day  in 
three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury has  the  bureau 
failed  to  function.  Men 
in  the  department  have 
come  and  gone,  but  some 
of  them  busy  there  to- 
day have  been  at  their 
work  for  thirty -five 
years,  on  watch  o'er  the 
destinies  of  ships. 

World  -  wide  informa- 
tion is  in  hand,  with  or- 
ganized systems  of  gath 
€ring.      Correspondents 
serve  from  every  impor- 
tant port  of  far  lands.     Minute  material  of  movements 
is  to  be  had  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  in  and 
out  of  Europe,  South  America,  and  points  beyond  the 
circuit  of  civilization. 

The  first  station  was  on  Telegraph  Hill,  where  a 
lookout  was  built.  Later  men  patrolled  the  beach  with 
swift  horses  and  when  a  ship  was  sighted  they  gal- 
loped at  break-neck  speed  to  the  center  of  business  in 
town  distributing  the  news  that  sails  were  in  sight. 
So  proficient  did  these  maritime  Paul  Reveres  become 
that  they  often  could  tell  the  name  of  a  craft  from  the 
top  of  her  canvas  and  masts  as  they  began  to  peep 
over  the  horizon. 

Then  came  the  telegraph  to  simplify  the  system, 
and  next  the  telephone,  bringing  the  news  faster  up 
through  the  years.  Now  radio  co-operates  with  wire 
and  phone. 

News  of  cargoes,  tonnage,  positions  of  ships,  disas- 
ters and  general  data,  are  always  at  the  fingers'  tips 
of  the  men  of  the  Marine  Department. 

Marine  reporting  for  the  port  was  instituted  in  1849 
by  the  partnership  of  Messrs.  Sweeney  &  Baugh.  In 
1867  the  Merchants'  Exchange  Association  was  found- 
ed, a  building  erected,  and  the  interests  of  Sweeney  & 
Baugh  were  purchased  outright,  the  association  taking 
over  the  work  of  gathering  shipping  information.  The 
present  home  of  what  is  now  the  Merchants'  Exchange 
has  been  used  since  1904,  when  the  first  structure  was 
torn  down.  The  new  building  was  gutted  by  the  fire 
of  1906.  The  quake  caused  the  rear  wall  of  the  old 
Academy  of  Sciences,  on  Pine  street,  to  fall  through 
and  smash  the  center  of  the  Marine  Department,  but 
work  went  on  in  temporary  headquarters  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  building.  The  present  property  of  the 
Merchants'  Exchange  represents  an  addition  of  the  old 
Stock  Exchange  property  where  the  Securities  Bank 
now  stands. 

In  1901  the  Merchants'  Exchange  purchased  the  hold- 
ings of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  Association  and  car- 


c.i.o.it  tnat   was — Harry   Meiggs.   in    1865.   built  the   wharf  at  North 
ieach   to   get   the   shipping   business   of    early    San    Francisco 


ried  on  the  work  as  be- 
fore. In  1910  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange,  Mer- 
chants' Association  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
were  amalgamated  and 
today  serve  as  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Marine  De- 
partment. 

Preceding  the  organ- 
ization of  the  associa- 
tion in  1867  and  the 
erection  of  the  first 
headquarters,  is  a  ro- 
mance of  news  service 
unsurpassed  in  color 
and  career. 

Pioneers    of    marine 
reporters,    the    firm    of 
Sweeney    &    Baugh    put 
up   the   first   station   on 
Telegraph   Hill,  and  by 
means    of    signals    dis- 
played   from    the    flag- 
staff announced  to  resi- 
dents the  coming  in  of  all  classes  of  ships  through  the 
Golden  Gate.     This  was  before  the  miracle  of  telegra- 
phy came  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Sweeney  &  Baugh  had  three  signal  points,  one  on 
Telegraph  Hill,  from  which  it  derives  its  name;  an- 
other on  the  hill  opposite  the  old  Presidio  House,  and 
at  a  third  at  Point  Lobos.  When  a  man  on  duty  at 
Point  Lobos,  by  means  of  a  glass,  made  out  the  char- 
acter of  an  incoming  vessel,  he  would  make  the  fact 
known  by  raising  a  certain  signal.  This  was  an  Amer- 
ican ensign  for  a  steamer  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company.  The  others  were  wooden  arms,  single, 
double  and  triple,  placed  at  various  angles,  each  sig- 
nifying the  class  of  ship  bound  in. 

As  soon  as  the  name  of  a  ship  was  discerned,  the 
marine  code  was  used  to  announce  it.  The  signals 
seen  by  the  man  on  lookout  at  the  Presidio  would  be 
repeated  by  him,  and  when  observed  by  the  Telegraph 
Hill  station,  an  American  flag  would  go  up  for  all  the 
town  to  know.  This  primitive  method  was  successful 
except  on  foggy  days,  when  both  outside  stations  were 
obscured. 

When  San  Francisans  of  the  days  of  gold  saw  Old 
Glory  running  up  to  the  peak  on  the  hill,  a  spreading 
excitement  occurred.  Crowds  dropped  all  commercial 
or  domestic  activity  and  hurried  down  to  Law's  wharf 
to  meet  expected  relatives  and  friends;  others  made 
for  the  postoffice  to  await  the  longed-for  mail.  A  let- 
ter from  "the  States"  meant  more  than  we  can  today 
understand.  Those  not  expecting  the  arrival  of  friends 
or  relatives  waited  on  the  street  corners  until  news- 
boys came  along  crying:  "Here's  the  New  Orleans  True 
Delta  and  the  New  York  Herald!"  They  were  bought 
for  a  dollar  a  copy,  and  the  buyer  read  news  thirty  or 
forty  days  old. 

Sweeney  &  Baugh's  system  of  signaling  was  in  vogue 
until  the  fall  of  1853,  when  a  telegraph  line  was  built 
from  Telegraph  Hill  and  the  Merchants'  Exchange  to 
Point  Lobos,  a  distance  of  eight  miles.     This  was  con- 
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Jerry  M.  Daily  is  at  the  left 
side.  Jerry's  been  on  the  job  40 
years  and  could  write  a  librjiry  on 
shipping.  Next  to  him  is  Abe 
Marks  with  34  years  to  his  credit. 


Then  to  starboard  we  have  Artie 
Beyers,  "the  junior."  Artie  has 
served  some  24  years.  Ten  million 
maritime  questions  have  been  put 
to  these  men  and  if  there  is  an 
answer   they    give   it. 


The   Marine   Department  in   action 


sidered  a  stupendous  undertaking,  and  was  the  first 
electric  telegraph  line  established  in  California.  The 
building  used  atop  Telegraph  Hill  was  a  two  -  story 
frame  with  a  peaked  roof,  on  which  was  a  small  en- 
circling gallery.  The  top  of  the  hill  was  a  favorite 
spot  for  those  wishing  to  be  outside  on  pleasant  Sun- 
days and  not  caring  to  visit  the  Mission  Dolores,  Russ 
Gardens  or  Pacific  Gardens.  Many  were  anxious  to 
leave  behind  them  a  remembrance  of  their  pilgrimage, 
so  carved  their  names  or  initials  in  the  clapboards 
which  covered  the  side  of  the  building.  Some  not  only 
left  their  names,  but  added  the  date  of  their  arrival 
in  San  Francisco.  From  the  ground  up  as  high  as  a 
six-footer  could  reach  there  were  carvings  one  above 
the  other,  as  close  together  as  they  could  be  enscribed. 

At  one  time  it  is  estimated  there  at  least  were  ten 
thousand  names  and  sets  of  initials  on  this  famous 
structure.  To  later-day  arrivals  these  cuttings  pre- 
sented something  as  clear  as  the  inscriptions  on  Cle- 
opatra's Needle  in  Central  Park,  New  York.  However, 
could  they  have  been  classified  they  would  have  formed 
a  good-sized  directory  of  the  pioneers  of  San  Francisco. 

When  the  electric  telegraph  began  to  operate  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1853,  the  firm  opened  their  Merchants'  Ex- 
change in  Sacramento  street,  between  Montgomery  and 
Leidesdorff.  The  house  on  Telegraph  Hill  was  rented 
later  on  by  an  enterprising  individual  who  put  up  a 
large  telescope  and  charged  his  patrons  twenty-five 
cents  for  a  look.  Other  amusements  downtown  soon 
detracted  from  this  business  and  the  place  was  aban- 
doned. A  storm  demolished  it  in  1872,  and  it  was  re- 
placed by  the  Telegraph  Hill  Observatory,  which  had 
varying  success  until  a  fire  came  along  and  swept 
it  clean. 

Jerry  M.  Daily,  manager  of  the  Marine  Department 
directing  the  service  today,  has  been  on  the  job  since 
1885.  Abe  Marks  is  assistant  manager,  and  Artie  Bey- 
ers is  statistician.     These  highly  experienced  experts 


keep  record  of  all  vessels  bound  to  or  from  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  British  Columbia,  Alaskan  and 
Hawaiian  ports,  from  the  time  they  leave  any  foreign^ 
eastern,  Hawaiian  or  other  port  until  they  arrive,  as. 
well  as  when  they  depart,  and  until  they  have  finally 
arrived  at  destination.  A  record  is  also  kept  of  all 
ships  in  the  coastwise  trade.  In  event  a  ship  is  spoken 
or  meets  with  mishap  or  disaster  it  is  reported  as  soon 
as  possible  by  telegraph,  telephone  or  wireless  to  the 
Marine  Department. 

All  shipping  intelligence  received  is  posted  imme- 
diately on  blackboards  in  the  hall  of  the  Chamber  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  building^ 
for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  a  complete  record  of  reports  is  kept  on  file. 
All  vessels  upon  arrival  are  boarded  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Chamber  as  soon  as  possible.  If  from  any 
port  that  makes  it  necessary  to  go  through  quaran- 
tine, the  representative  goes  aboard  as  soon  a«  the 
vessel  passes.  Vessels  not  required  to  quarantine  are 
boarded  as  they  arrive  off  Meigg's  Wharf.  It  is  the 
duty  of  this  representative  to  obtain  from  the  com- 
mander or  purser  a  report  of  the  voyage  on  such  mat- 
ters as  time  of  cruise,  vessels  spoken,  damages  to  ship 
or  cargo,  and  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  manifest.  All 
reports  are  phoned  to  the  Marine  Department  just  a& 
soon  as  the  representative  lands.  Information  of  im- 
portance is  immediately  posted  on  the  board. 

At  ports  where  ships  from  San  Francisco  call,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  correspondents,  either  an 
individual  or  some  commercial  organization  that  looks 
after  the  reports,  the  information  being  telegraphed  to 
San  Francisco.  In  case  of  disasters  or  mishap  the 
Marine  Department,  on  receipt  of  word,  notifies  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  Service,  the  United  States 
Revenue  Cutter  Service,  tugboat  companies,  insurance 
surveyors,  owners  or  agents,  and  all  particulars  are 
posted.     The  life  saving  service  has  four  stations  in 
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the  vicinity  of  the  Golden  Gate,  located  at:  Fort  Point, 
Point  Bonito,  Golden  Gate,  and  South  Side,  the  latter 
being  about  eight  miles  south  of  the  harbor  entrance. 
Each  of  these  stations  is  directly  connected  by  phone 
to  the  Marine  Department. 

Members  of  the  Chamber  have  what  is  called  "Change 
Hour",  from  1:30  p.m.  to  2:30  p.m.,  daily  except  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  During  this  period  they  meet  in 
the  hall  of  the  Chamber  and  transact  marine  business. 

The  Marine  Department  has  another  function  other 
than  outlined  in  the  foregoing,  namely,  that  of  com- 
piling statistical  data.  For  the  information  of  mem- 
bers the  following  material  is  constantly  up  to  date 
and  available  on  request:  Tonnage  movement  in  and 
out  of  the  port,  exports  of  miscellaneous  articles  to 
foreign,  eastern  and  island  ports;  exports  of  principal 
commodities  to  British  Columbia,  Mexico,  Central  Amer- 
ica, Europe,  Australia,  Pacific  islands,  China,  Japan, 
Philippines,  various  Oriental  ports,  Hawaii  and  At- 
lantic Coast  ports;  imports  into  San  Francisco  of  rul- 
ing merchandise  from  foreign  ports,  as  well  as  from 
California  coast,  Oregon,  Washington,  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii. Receipts  of  imports  and  exports,  with  destina- 
tion or  source,  are  recorded. 

The  Marine  Department  never  closes. 


It  must  watch  every  move 
gaming  board  of  the  sea!" 


on  the  great,  green 


PACIFIC  LIGHT  LIST 

THE  Bureau  of  Lighthouses  announces  the  publi- 
cation of  a  revised  edition  of  the  Light  List  for 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States,  corrected 
to  January  1,  1923.  This  list  includes  all  light 
aids  to  navigation  maintained  by  or  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  Lighthouse  Service  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Alaska  and  the  Ha- 
waiian, Midway,  Guam  and  the  American  Samoan  Is- 
lands; also  the  lighted  aids  to  navigation  on  the  coast 
of  British  Columbia,  maintained  by  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment. The  tabulation  shows  lighthouses,  signal  bea- 
cons, light  vessels,  lighted  buoys  and  fog  signals,  but 
not  unlighted  beacons  or  buoys. 

This  publication  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  from  the 
various  sales  agents  at  principal  ports,  including  col- 
lectors of  customs,  lighthouse  district  superintendents, 
district  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  United  States  Shipping  Commissioners  and 
radio  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  and  sub- 
offices  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 


This  IS  the  old  home  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  Association  of  San  Francisco,  built  in  1867  and  used  until  1904  when  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change of  San  Francisco  came  into  being  and  built  the  structure  now  occupied  in  California  street  at  Leidesdorff.  Charles  Finney  of  304  California 
street   supplied   the   original   photo   for   us. 


WHERE  AMERICAN  STEAMSHIP  OPERATORS  LOSE 


By  R.  E.   CROPLEY 


AFTER  knocking  around  on  passenger  and  cargo 
vessels,  both  American  and  foreign,  for  going 
on  twenty  weeks,  I  am  convinced  that  the  pith 
of  why  American  ships  cost  so  much  to  operate 
lies  in  the  fact  that  our  shipowners  stand  in  their  own 
light  by  not  trying  to  develop  their  sea-staffs  into  well- 
knit  business  organizations  such  as  foreign  lines,  for 
the  most  part,  possess.  As  it  is  now,  an  officer  in  an 
American  steamship  line  simply  has  not  a  career,  but 
just  a  job  like  any  laborer.  Under  such  conditions  it's 
not  to  be  expected  that  an  American  officer  can  have 
the  interest  in  his  work  that  he  should.  Consequently 
wastes  slip  in — wastes  which  officers  on  foreign  vessels 
are  allowed  and  anxious  to  eliminate,  for  the  reason 
that  foreign  officers  have  the  security  and  backing  of 
established  employment  and  therefore  bestow  the  per- 
sonal interest  and  initiative  that  go  to  make  up  effi- 
ciency. 

Today  American  ships  are  mainly  run  by  a  man  in 
an  office  chair — a  man  who,  as  is  often  the  case,  has 
never  had  sea  experience.  A  line  may  have  elaborate 
offices,  well  built  and  efficient  ships  standing  on  the 
books  at  low  capital  costs,  a  proficient  traffic  manager, 
and  a  so-called  good  "upper"  office  organization.  Yet 
these  are  not  an  indication  that  the  line  will  be  able 
to  pay  dividends.  The  keystone  of  the  arch  is  the 
ship's  officer.  The  ship's  hatch  and  the  wharf  are 
where  the  dollars  and  cents  are  made  or  wasted.  It 
is  there  that  one  readily  sees  that  transportation  is 
not  a  matter  of  pen  and  ink,  waybill  and  freight  list, 
manifest  and  bill  of  lading,  but  a  big  vital  problem 
requiring  an  unlimited  stock  of  horse  sense  beside 
practical  experience. 

Officers  Must  Be  Business  Men 

Because  he  has  a  career  and  not  just  a  job,,  the 
foreign  merchant-ship  officer  is  able  to  practice  in  his 
owner's  behalf  the  large  and  small  economies  in  load- 
ing, ward  off  the  extravagances  of  the  ship  side,  and 
the  numerous  crooked  games  of  the  waterfront.  Be- 
cause the  master  of  a  foreign  vessel  is  her  business 
manager  as  well  as  her  navigator,  he  knows  the  tricks 
whereby  the  owner  is  fleeced;  how  stevedores  swell 
their  overtime,  and  other  special  charges;  the  tricks 
between  talliers  and  lighters  by  which  the  ship  is 
mulcted  for  short  out-turn;  the  devious  ways  of  cargo 
thief  and  pilferer  and  the  measures  necessary  to  pro- 
tect cargo  from  these  and  other  inevitable  risks.  But 
above  all,  the  foreign  officer  is  given  a  chance  to  know 
the  details  of  his  vessel's  operation,  know  how  things 
should  be  stowed  so  that  they  will  not  be  damaged  in 
transit  and  heavy  claims  result.  Knowing  his  trade 
route  and  the  problems  existing  at  the  various  ports 
of  call,  because  he  is  the  business  manager  of  his  ship, 
the  foreign  master  is  able  to  cut  out  the  waste  of  re- 
.stowage  and  breakage  which  is  the  ban  of  many  Amer- 
ican lines  operating  in  intercoastal  service  where  a 
ship  makes  as  many  as  sixteen  ports  of  call  in  a 
round-trip  voyage. 

But  above  all,  the  captain  of  a  foreign  vessel  is  in 
close  personal  touch  with  the  executives  of  the  line  he 
serves.  He  is  never  sent  to  sea  unless  he  has  proper 
data  so  that  he  can  cut  down  costs  with  which  he  nat- 
urally comes  in  contact  and  can  point  out  directly  to 
his  owners  co.sts  and  wastes  over  which  he  has  no 
control. 

An  Interesting  Comparison 

As  things  are  today  this  is  not  generally  the  case 
on  American  vessels,  even  on  those  of  well  established 


lines.  In  my  opinion  this  is  one  reason  why  our  ves- 
sels cost  so  much  to  operate  in  comparison  with  for- 
eign ships.  The  question  of  wages,  which  so  many 
howl  about,  has  comparatively  little  to  do  with  it.  Re- 
cently I  was  in  Portland,  Oregon.  Alongside  of  us  lay 
an  English  ship  belonging  to  a  long  established  line 
wherein  an  officer  has  a  career.  She  was  exactly  the 
same  age,  tonnage,  length,  etc.,  as  the  American  vessel 
on  which  I  was  traveling.  Even  though  she  was  built 
at  the  famous  yard  of  Harland  &  Wolff,  she  was  not 
as  well  constructed,  as  well  arranged  or  as  well  found 
as  her  American  compatriot;  for  the  American  had 
up-to-date  cargo  handling  winches,  arranged  for  econ- 
omy of  labor  and  speed,  she  could  load  far  more  quick- 
ly and  physically  was  better  found  in  all  departments. 
But  because  the  American  vessel  was  run  from  an  office 
chair  hundreds  of  miles  away,  she  experienced  wastes  at 
the  ship's  side  that  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  Englishman  and  make  a  fair 
return.  And  the  American  had  but  forty-eight  in  her 
crew  at  that  against  the  Englishman's  sixty-eight.  As 
the  ordinary  seaman,  fireman,  etc.,  on  both  ships  re- 
ceive practically  the  same  wage,  the  American  had  de- 
cidedly the  advantage  of  it  and  could  have  made  good. 
To  put  our  house  in  order  we  should: 

(1)  Get  rid  of  the  worthless,  incompetent  officer 
who  has  been  so  much  in  evidence  since  the  advent  of 
the  Shipping  Board. 

(2)  Establish,  with  the  remainder,  a  basis  of  sen- 
iority, making  all  newcomers  start  at  the  bottom  and 
work  up.  This  gives  a  man  a  career  and  eliminates 
the  danger  of  a  good  man  being  fired  out  at  the  whim 
of  some  master  who  is  cankerous  or  incompetent. 

(3)  Establish  a  system  of  yearly  bonus. 

(4)  Establish  an  insurance  or  superannuation  pol- 
icy for  the  sea  staff. 

(5)  Hold  weekly  general  board  meetings  to  which 
the  captains  of  all  ships  in  port  would  have  to  come, 
meet  the  heads  of  departments  and  be  grilled. 

On  point  number  one  it  is  up  to  our  operators  to  get 
rid  of  all  their  sea  crooks,  incompetents  and  lawyers, 
and   to   eliminate   from   their   shore   organizations   the 
parasites  who   hold  jobs  because  they   are  friends   of      _ 
unscrupulous  persons  in  authority.     Many   lines  have      ■ 
as  excellent  officer  material  as  the  English  have — men      ^ 
who  if  given  the  same  chance  can  knock  the  tar  out 
of  their  English  cousins  because  the  American  is  not 
tradition  bound,  has  more  personal  initiative  and  bet- 
ter found  ships  for  economy  of  operation. 

As  to  point  No.  2,  Seniority:     This  opens  a  career 
for  a  man  and  not  a  job  out  of  which  he  can  be  turned 
if  his  personal  appearance  does  not  happen  to  please 
some  one  skipper  under  whom  for  the  moment  he  might 
happen  to  sail.    As  things  are  now,  how  can  we  expect 
a  man  to  give  the  best  that  is  in  him?     I  know  of  the 
case  of  an  efficient  mate  who  is  now   in  command   of 
a  ship  in  the  company  from  which  he  was  on  the  verge        ;_ 
of  being  fired  after  making  one  trip  with   a   skipper,        ' 
of  whom  the  company  later  discovered,  no  mate  living        I 
could  get  a  good  report.     Because  the  executives  did        : 
not  come  in  close  personal  contact  with  their  captains,        :] 
and  did  not  realize  that  it  takes  a  voyage  for  a  man        ] 
new  to  a  ship  to  learn  to  know  the  vessel,  they  nearly 
lost   one    of   their    best    present   commanders.      It   was         ' 
only  because  the  mate  of  another  ship  in  port  became 
ill  that  this  officer,  who  after  one  voyage  had  received 
a  bad  report  from  a  jaundiced  old  beggar,  had  to  be 
flung  into  the  breach.     This  time  he  sailed  with  a  skip- 
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per  who  knew  his  job.  The  office  force  was  surprised 
to  find  the  mate  received  good  reports  voyage  after 
voyage.  If  the  rule  of  seniority  had  been  in  force — 
a  blue  book,  so  to  speak,  the  mate  would  simply  have 
been  transferred  to  another  ship  anyway  and  would 
not  have  stood  in  danger  of  being  discharged  on  one 
man's  say  so,  and  that  man  suffering  with  a  bad  liver. 

Until  American  companies  which  are  now  sound 
enough  to  be  passed  from  father  to  son  establish  this 
seniority  system  for  their  officers,  they  will  find  their 
profits  running  over  the  side  needlessly  and  will  fail 
in  getting  out  of  their  men  the  best  that  is  in  them. 
A  line  that  is  constantly  changing  its  sea  staff,  bring- 
ing in  outside  men  and  placing  them  over  loyal  men 
who  have  been  in  the  company's  service  for  some  time, 
will  always  be  a  heavy  loser  in  pocket. 

As  to  Point  No.  3,  Bonus:  This  should  apply  to  all 
officers,  engine  as  well  as  deck.  It  should  be  based  on 
voyage  to  voyage  for  a  year,  based  on  the  amount  of 
saving  made  in  damage  claims,  expenses  cut,  pilferage 
stopped,  etc.  It  will  keep  a  man  on  his  toes.  With  the 
captain  and  not  the  stevedore  held  responsible  for  the 
stowage  of  the  ship's  cargo,  it  will  mean  junior  officers 
up  and  down  the  hatches  learning  the  job;  junior  of- 
ficers training  to  some  day  be  worthy  and  capable  of 
commanding  a  vessel  because  they  will  know  every  de- 
tail of  her  life.  It  will  mean  that  officers  will  be  on 
the  job  to  stop  pilfering;  to  stop  stevedores  from  load- 
ing cargo  contrary  to  plan,  thus  endangering  the  safe- 
ty of  the  ship  and  ruining  the  cargo  as  well;  to  stop 
longshoremen  sticking  hooks  into  meal  bags,  placing 
canned  goods  on  top  of  wet  lumber  without  proper  pre- 
caution, or  candy  against  the  engine  room  bulkhead; 
in  short,  to  stop  all  forms  of  waste.  By  means  of  a 
bonus  system,  coupled  with  seniority,  a  company's 
claim  department  will  be  cut  down  by  thousands  of 
dollars.  Not  only  this,  but  because  their  goods  arrive 
sound  and  in  good  order,  the  company's  customers  will 
be  inclined  to  increase  business. 

As  to  Point  No.  4,  Insurance  and  Superannuation: 
A  man  making  the  sea  his  profession  desires  to  stick 
by  a  well  established  line  and  should  be  induced  to 
stick  by  every  legitimate  means.  .  Seniority  and  bonus 
are  inducements.  Insurance  and  superannuation  are 
the  compelling  arguments  which  are  necessary  so  that 
a  company  does  not  train  men  and  then  lose  them  to 
fly-by-night  companies  which  temporarily  offer  more 
ready   cash. 

Every  man  joining  a  well  established  American  line 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  to  work  up  to  command 
should  have  a  certain  amount  deducted  monthly  from 
his  wages  which  would  go  into  an  insurance  fund.  At 
the  retiring  age  of,  say  62,  the  company  would  hand 
over  to  him  the  amount  which  has  been  deducted  from 
his  monthly  wage  since  he  has  been  in  the  company's 
employ  plus  an  equal  amount  as  a  pension  for  faithful 
service.  If  the  man  dies  before  retiring  age  or  is  in- 
jured and  forced  to  retire,  the  above  policy  should  still 
hold  good.  If  he  leaves  the  company's  service,  either 
voluntarily  or  is  discharged,  he  would  simply  get  back 
the  money  the  company  had  forced  him  to  save. 

With  English  lines  such  a  policy  holds  a  man  and 
causes  him  to  watch  his  step  because  he  cannot  afford 
to  get  out.  Furthermore,  it  attracts  to  the  service  men 
who  are  really  serious  about  the  sea  as  a  profession. 

Point  No.  5,  General  Board  Meeting:  As  things  are 
today,  an  American  company's  marine  superintendent 
has  so  many  irons  in  the  fire  that  much  of  his  energy 
is  misspent.  True,  he  has  at  different  ports,  port  cap- 
tains under  him;  yet  their  work  should  be  so  laid  out 
that  a  marine  superintendent  is  an  executive  and  not 
a  detail  man,  as  so  many  are  today.     If  possible,  the 


marine  superintendent  should  be  a  man  who  has  grown 
up  with  the  company,  been  in  command  of  its  boats, 
known  the  various  ports  and  the  problems  attached 
to  each.  In  lieu  of  being  able  to  get  such  a  man  at 
this  stage  of  the  game,  American  lines  should  have  a 
weekly  meeting  of  the  executives,  the  heads  of  all  de- 
partments and  the  captains  of  all  vessels  in  port. 

To  train  a  captain  so  that  he  can  intelligently  ap- 
pear at  these  meetings,  each  voyage  he  should  be  fur- 
nished with  complete  cost  data  regarding  this  vessel. 
With  this  data  constantly  before  him,  he  will  be  able 
to  remedy  high  costs,  over  which  he  has  control  and 
show  his  owner  direct  where  there  are  excessive  costs 
over  which  a  captain  has  no  control.  At  such  board 
meetings  practical  points  of  a  ship's  upkeep  would  be 
brought  out.  The  executives  might  be  curious  to  know 
why  they  have  been  wasting  over  $10,000  a  year  just 
to  paint  the  derricks  on  their  vessels,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  cost  of  labor.  They  might  be  interested  to  learn 
that  they  could  have  their  derrick  beams  scraped  and 
then  oiled  with  the  result  that  they  should  not  only 
look  better  but  would  save  up-keep. 

At  such  meetings  American  executives  would  learn 
that  the  place  for  sounding  machines  is  not  on  the  ves- 
sel's stern  but  under  the  bridge;  that  a  vessel  could 
easily  run  aground  while  a  quartermaster  was  going 
from  stern  to  the  bridge  with  the  report  of  the  sound- 
ing and  might  make  a  mistake  in  what  he  reported. 
At  such  meetings  executives  would  learn  of  the  prob- 
lems met  by  the  ships  at  the  various  ports  of  call  and 
fix  remedies  for  them. 

Because  they  are  grilled  about  voyage  expense  and 
the  condition  of  their  vessel,  skippers  will  necessarily 
make  it  a  point  to  see  that  their  mates  do  not  over- 
stock deck  supplies  or  engineers  with  packing.  A  skip- 
ner  new  to  a  ship  will  have  before  him  the  cost  book 
of  the  previous  voyages.  He  will  know  how  much 
paint  it  takes  to  paint  the  ship  round  and  not  let  his 
mate  have  to  guess  at  it  and  overstock.  He  will  make 
his  mate  and  chief  engineer  keep  a  correct  inventory 
and  we  will  not  have  vessels  sailing  the  seas  with 
three  years'  supply  of  packing  on  hand,  such  as  Ship- 
ping Board  boats  have  been  known  to  do. 
•  At  such  meetings  the  question  of  dunnage — another 
thing  that  is  a  bugbear  to  the  cost  of  operating  Amer- 
ican ships — would  be  threshed  out  and  some  practical 
solution  arrived  at.  I  know  of  ships  that  have  had  to 
throw  part  of  their  supply  overboard  because  they 
could  not,  or  rather  were  not  allowed,  to  land  it  on 
the  pier  in  order  that  a  sister  ship  might  come  along 
and  take  it  instead  of  buying  new.  Because  American 
operators  persist  in  keeping  their  captains  solely  nav- 
igators, they  do  not  learn  of  these  wastes  which  eat 
up  sinking  funds  and  dividends. 

But  most  of  all  to  eliminate  waste,  American  skip- 
pers and  their  mates  should  have  control  of  cargo 
stowage  in  relation  to  weights  for  the  proper  safety 
of  the  ship  and  the  problems  of  discharging  to  be  faced 
at  the  various  ports  to  be  visited.  As  it  is  now,  in 
most  American  companies,  the  stevedore  has  entire 
control,  and  as  he  is  not  connected  with  the  company, 
an  unhealthy  situation  arises,  for  most  stevedores 
simply  want  to  get  cargo  into  a  ship,  irrespctive  of 
claims,  restowage  at  out  ports,  etc.  Anything  to  make 
a  record  for  himself  and  cut  down  the  amount  of  wages 
he  has  to  pay  his  longshoremen  on  the  hourly  basis, 
while  he  himself  is  paid  so  much  per  ton.  In  the  in- 
tercoastal  trade,  our  captains  being  only  navigators, 
this  situation  is  extremely  bad,  for  the  problem  of  vis- 
iting a   large  number  of  ports   is   particularly  knotty. 


From  Painting  by  \V.  Francis,  Seattle 
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THE  CLIPPER  SHIPS  MORNING  LIGHT 

Two  Famous  American  Ships  of  the  Same  Name  Built  in  the  Same  Year 

By  F.  C.  MATTHEWS 


IN  the  month  of  August,  1853,  two  fine  clipper  ships 
were  launched  for  the  California  trade,  both  being 
named  Morning  Light  and  both  operating  in  that 
trade  for  eight  or  ten  years.  On  their  maiden  voy- 
ages they  reached  San  Francisco  within  two  days  of 
each  other  and  on  other  occasions  were  close  together. 
Morning  Light  of  Boston 
The  morning  Light  of  Boston  was  built  by  Tobey  & 
Littlefield,  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  and  was  their 
first  production.  She  was  launched  August  26,  1853, 
for  the  account  of  Glidden  &  Williams  of  Boston;  ton- 
nage, 1713,  0.  M.;  keel,  205  feet;  deck,  220;  over  all, 
235;  beam,  43  feet;  depth  of  hold,  27  feet.  She  had 
three  decks,  the  'tweens  being  7  feet  4  inches  high 
each.  As  the  stern  post  was  at  right  angles  to  the 
keel,  the  stem  had  30  feet  fore  rake;  the  dead  rise  at 
half  floor  was  20  inches;  swell,  or  rounding  of  sides, 
6  inches;  sheer,  3  feet  6  inches.  She  had  sharp  ends 
and  the  bow  was  carried  up  in  its  angular  form  to 
the  rail,  which  was  above  the  bowsprit.  The  figure- 
head was  an  archer,  with  bended  bow  and  quiver;  the 
graceful,  oval  stern  was  ornamented  with  a  carved, 
gilded  chariot  in  which  an  aurora  was  seated.  The 
cabins  were  built  into  a  half  poop  deck.  She  was  in 
hull,  spars  and  rigging  an  exceedingly  handsome  ship, 
her  lofty  masts  and  immense  yards  making  her  a  con- 
spicuous member  of  the  clipper  fleet,  and  at  sea  she 
was  said  to  loom  up  like  a  line-of-battle  ship.  Her 
cost  was  $117,000  and  for  solidity  of  construction  she 
could  not  have  been  excelled.  Captain  E.  D.  Knight 
left  the  Queen  of  the  Seas,  belonging  to  the  same  own- 
ers, to  take  the  Morning  Light. 

Prophesies  of  Short  Runs  Not  Realized 

Prophesies  made  for  an  exceedingly  short  run  on  the 
maiden  voyage  of  the  new  clipper  were  not  realized, 
due  to  unfavorable  conditions  of  wind  and  weather 
practically  throughout.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during 
her  whole  career  she  seems  to  have  been  handicapped 
during  some  part  of  each  voyage,  so  that  no  complete 
run  has  been  particularly  fast.  An  analysis  of  her  six 
voyages  outward  to  San  Francisco  shows  in  each  case 


adverse  winds  with  light  trades  or  calms  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  her  best  time  to  the  Line  being  30  days  and 
her  poorest  38  days.  To,  in  a  measure,  offset  this  she 
appears  to  have  had  good  luck  in  the  North  Pacific, 
being  on  one  occasion  but  18  days  from  the  Line  into 
port.  On  another  run  she  was  within  200  miles  of  the 
Golden  Gate  16  days  from  the  Line  and  on  two  other 
voyages  she  was  within  500  miles  in  15  days. 

She  made  in  all  five  passages  from  New  York  or 
Boston  to  San  Francisco,  the  time  being  131  days,  112, 
124,  141  and  128  days.  Her  last  passage  under  the 
American  flag  was  made  from  Cardiff  in  1861  and  was 
132  days  gross;  less  7  days  in  port  at  Valparaiso,, 
making  125  sailing  days.  On  this  voyage  she  was  88 
days  from  Cardiff  to  Valparaiso;  left  there  November 
24,  1861,  and  immediately  was  becalmed  for  3  days; 
crossed  the  Line  December  14  and  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
cisco January  1,  1862.  This  passage  of  37  days  is 
within  one  day  of  the  record,  but  taking  into  consid- 
eration her  detention  of  3  days  off  Valparaiso  in  a 
calm  her  34  days'  actual  sailing  time  is  the  fastest  by 
two  days  to  the  present  date. 

Of  her  eastward  passages  around  Cape  Horn,  two 
were  from  San  Francisco,  106  days  to  New  York  and 
126  days  to  Liverpool.  On  another  voyage  she  was  84 
days  from  Callao  to  New  York,  while  she  went  once 
more  from  Callao  to  Spain  and  twice  from  the  Peru- 
vian port  to  England.  In  1858  and  1859  she  made  a 
run  from  London  to  Bombay,  thence  home. 

On  the  occasion  of  her  last  visit  to  San  Francisco,, 
freights  were  dull  and  she  left  seeking;  went  to  Aca- 
pulco;  thence  to  Callao  and  was  reported  to  have  sail- 
ed from  there  with  a  cargo  of  guano  October  10,  1862; 
passed  Pernambuco  December  22  wilth  loss  of  fore- 
topgallant  mast;  arrived  at  Queenstown  January  27, 
1863.  The  following  day  was  hauled  into  dock  at  Cork 
for  repairs.  In  April  she  was  sold  at  London  for  £9000 
sterling. 

The  Morning  Light  of  Philadelphia 

She  was  an  out  and  out  clipper  of  but  938  tons  0. 
M.,  and  her  lines  were  so  flne  that  her  capacity  for 


The  American  clipper  ship 
Morning  Light  built  in  1853 
by  William  Cramp  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Gross  tonnage  O.   M.938  tons 
Deadweight   capacity. 917  tons 

Length   of   keel 162   feet 

Length    on    deck....  172  feet 

Beam    34  feet 

Depth    of    hold 19  feet 
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such  cargo  as  bulk  guano  was  but  1017  tons.  Her 
length  of  keel  was  162  feet;  deck,  172;  beam,  34; 
depth  of  hold,  19.  Her  bow  was  sharp  and  wedge- 
shaped  with  but  little  flare  and  she  had  but  small 
sheer.  She  had  single  topsails  and  carried  three  roy- 
als instead  of  the  three  skysails  when  in  vogue  with 
clippers.  She  was  built  to  the  order  of  Bucknor  & 
McGammon  of  Philadelphia  by  William  Cramp  and 
was  launched  from  the  Kensington  yards  of  that  firm 
August  15,  1853,  her  hull  number  being  67.  There 
were  only  five  other  merchant  sailing  vessels  which 
could  claim  origin  in  the  yards  which  later  became  so 
famous  for  the  production  of  many  fine  specimens  of 
steamships  and  vessels  of  war;  of  the  five  other  sail- 
ers, the  Isaac  Jeanes  and  the  Bridgewater  became  very 
well  known,  although  they  were  not  clippers.  The 
Morning  Light  is  said  to  have  cleared  the  cost  of  her 
construction  on  her  first  voyage.  Captain  Benjamin 
Johnson  commanded  her  during  her  whole  career  as  a 
merchantman  and  as  such  she  was  considered  a  very 
successful  clipper. 

Makes  Four  Voyages  to  San  Francisco 
The  Morning  Light  was  at  San  Francisco  on  four 
different  occasions,  each  time  being  from  Philadelphia; 
the  arrival  out  dates  were:  February,  1854,  in  136 
days;  March,  1855,  in  121  days;  August,  1856,  in  144 
days;  and  June,  1860,  in  140  days.  A  peculiar  coin- 
cidence in  connection  with  her  namesake  of  Boston  is 
that  she  also  had  unfavorable  winds  and  weather  in 
the  North  Atlantic,  her  best  run  from  the  Delaware 
Capes  to  the  Line  being  35  days  and  her  poorest  38 
days.  North  Pacific  weather  conditions  were  more  fav- 
orable, for  on  one  occasion  she  was  on  the  California 
coast  in  18  days  from  the  equator  and  another  time 
ran  from  the  Line  to  within  800  miles  of  the  Golden 
Gate  in  14  days.  On  her  first  voyage  she  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  February  24,  1954,  and  was  46  days  to 
Iquique,  this  being  the  fastest  passage  from  California 
to  the  West  Coast  of  South  America  made  about  that 
time.  It  was  particularly  remarkable  in  that  the  run 
from  the  Golden  Gate  to  the  Line  occupied  but  12  days, 
the  crossing  being  in  109  west,  and  also  her  time 
thence  of  only  18  days  to  the  highest  latitude  reached, 
34  degrees  south.  Sailing  from  Arica  May  18,  1854, 
she  was  89  days  to  Philadelphia. 

Her  return  home  from  San  Francisco  on  her  second 
voyage  was  via  Calcutta  and  she  was  104  days  from 
the  Sand  Heads  to  the  Delaware  Capes.  The  return 
on  the  third  voyage  was  by  way  of  Callao,  from  which 
port  she  was  89  days  to  Baltimore.  On  her  outward 
passage  she  had  passed  Cape  Horn  in  82  days  from 
Philadelphia  in  fine  weather.  Immediately  after  pass- 
ing, however,  she  had  a  heavy  easterly  gale  and  while 
scudding  before  it  shipped  a  sea  which  washed  the 
man  from  the  wheel  into  the  rigging,  his  life  being 
barely  saved. 

In  August,  1857,  she  left  Philadelphia  for  Panama 
with  a  cargo  of  coal  for  the  United  States  government. 
Was  damaged  considerably  in  a  pampero  off  the  Platte; 
had  to  jettison  some  cargo  and  put  into  Rio  November 
13  for  repairs;  arrived  at  Panama  in  February,  1858, 
and  after  discharging  went  down  the  coast;  sailed 
from  Callao  June  20,  1858,  and  is  reported  to  have 
gone  home  via  Singapore,  Melbourne,  and  Liverpool. 

On  her  last  voyage  as  a  merchant  ship,  she  arrived 
at  San  Francisco  June  7,  1860,  140  days  from  Phila- 
delphia; went  thence  to  Honolulu  in  17  days,  later  pro- 
ceeding to  Baker's   Island,  where  she   loaded   a   cargo 


of  guano.  Sailed  on  September  19,  1860,  for  Hampton 
Roads  for  orders;  put  into  Apia,  Samoa,  in  October 
leaking,  and  it  was  reported  that  she  would  proba- 
bly have  to  discharge  for  repairs.  However,  she  was 
forced  to  put  into  Sydney  January  13,  1861,  being  again 
in  a  leaky  condition;  was  repaired  and  sailed  March 
9;  arrived  in  New  York  June  28,  via  Hampton  Roads, 
56  days.  Reported  having  had  heavy  easterly  gales 
for  the  first  portion  of  the  passage;  the  latter  part, 
mostly  light  and  variable  winds;  had  no  northeast 
trades;  crossed  the  equator  in  the  Atlantic  on  May  31. 
Her  Short  Career  as  a  Sailing  Cruiser 

In  the  fall  of  1861  the  Morning  Light  was  purchased 
by  the  United  States  government  from  J.  B.  Sardy, 
agent,  for  $37,500:  the  asking  price  had  been  $43,000. 
She  was  equipped  with  eight  cannon  and  was  used  as 
a  sailing  cruiser.  On  December  25,  1861,  she  was  re- 
ported to  have  boarded  the  ship  Union,  Shanghai  for 
New  York,  a  few  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  to  no- 
tify the  captain  of  the  operations  of  the  Confederate 
privateer  Sumter.  On  February  28,  1862,  she  was  re- 
ported as  having  arrived  at  New  York  from  a  cruise 
in  the  Gulf;  the  officer  in  charge  was  Commander  H. 
T.  Moore.  In  January,  1863,  she  was  attached  to  the 
West  Gulf  Squadron  and  her  oflficers  were:  acting- 
masters,  John  Dillingham,  H.  W.  Washburn,  W.  W. 
Fowler  and  L.  H.  Partridge;  acting-masters'  mates, 
George  H.  Rice  and  J.  L.  Chambers;  acting  assistant 
surgeon,  John  W.  Shrify;  assistant  paymaster,  W.  S. 
Blunt. 

Early  in  1863  she  was  surprised  off  the  coast  of 
Texas  by  a  party  of  Confederates  in  overwhelming 
force  and  was  captured  by  them.  The  captors,  seeing 
that  assistance  was  arriving,  made  their  escape  after 
setting  fire  to  the  ship  and  she  was  totally  destroyed. 
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rate  than  the  other  ports  of  Asia,  as  well  as  direct  ser- 
vice. Shipping  facilities  will  increase  rather  than  de- 
crease. Also,  there  is  talk  of  providing  Manila  with 
a  free  port.  A  good  basis  for  such  a  trade  exists,  as 
is  shown  by  the  volume  of  the  Asiatic  commerce  of  the 
Philippine   Islands   in   1920: 

Countries         Imports  from  Exports  to  Total 

Japan     $16,089,115  $  7,443,020  $23,532,135 

China     10,743,762  2,259,277  13,003,039 

Hongkong  537,269  6,942,838  7,480,107 

French  E.  Indies..     4,678,143  435,299  5,11.3,442 

British   E.    Indies..     2,870,070  1,952,653  4,822,723 

Dutch   E.   Indies...     2,399,060  363,095  2,762,155 

Siam    4,314,948  51,777  4,366,725 

Total $41,632,367     $19,447,959     $61,080,326 

Remembering,  as  has  been  stated  before,  that  Manila 
absorbs  more  American  machinery  than  any  other  As- 
iatic port  (except  Yokohama  and  Kobe,  which  could 
scarcely  be  used  as  distributing  centers)  and  also  gives 
promise  of  increasing  both  in  absolute  and  relative 
importance,  one  concludes  that  this  would  probably  be 
the  most  desirable  location  from  which  to  supply  the 
markets  of  Asia.  A  considerable  business  of  this  kind 
has  already  been  done,  as  is  shown  by  reports  from 
the  Philippine  Customs  and  the  rapid  growth  of  this 
commerce  indicates  that  there  is  real  merit  in  the 
claim  that  Manila  has  superior  advantages  as  a  dis- 
tributing center. 


OREGON'S  PREMIER  PORT 

Some  Notes  on  the  Terminal  Facilities  of  Portland  and  on  the  Organization  and  Management 
of  its  Port  and  the  Approaches  Thereto  Through  the  Columbia  and  Willamette 

By  A.  J.  DICKIE 


IN  several  former  arti- 
cles Pacific  Marine 
Review  has  described 
in  considerable  detail 
the  work  already  completed 
and  much  of  the  projected 
plans  for  improvement  in 
the  Port  of  Porland.  On 
a  recent  visit  to  the  City 
of  Roses  we  were  greatly 
impressed  with  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Port  of  Port- 
land Commission  and  the 
Commission  of  Public 
Docks,  which  between  them 
manage  the  approaches  to 
and  from  the  Port  of  Port- 
land. The  Port  of  Portland 
Commission  is  a  state  or- 
ganization responsible  to 
the  legislature  of  Oregon 
and  has  under  its  juris- 
diction the  maintenance  of 
the  channel  in  the  Colum- 
bia and  Willamette  rivers, 
the  lighting  and  buoying 
of  this  channel,  and  in 
general  the  dredging  and 
industrial  development 
work  in  and  on  the  islands 
in  the  two  rivers,  and  all  work  which  might  be  desig- 
nated as  harbor  work  as  distinguished  from  port  work. 
The  Commission  of  Public  Docks,  Portland,  Oregon,  on 
the  other  hand  is  a  distinctly  municipal  body,  being 
responsible  to  the  municipal  authorities  of  Portland 
and  having  in  its  charge  all  of  the  municipal  terminals 
and  public  docks.  The  Port  of  Portland  controls  the 
fire  boats  and  the  management  of  the  port  as  a  term- 
inal. The  two  bodies  work  very  harmoniously  together 
and  combine  on  a  number  of  important  projects. 

Port  of  Portland  Commission 

The  development  work  now  in  hand  by  the  Port  of 
Portland  Commission  includes  the  Oregon  Slough  chan- 
nel,  which    was   practically    completed    in    May,    1922, 


One  of   Portland's  fireboats   in   action 


the  channel  having  been 
dredged  to  a  depth  of  27 
feet  at  zero  datum. 

This  work  made  neces- 
sary considerable  negotia- 
tion and  arbitration  in 
connection  with  the  rail- 
road companies  interested 
in  the  Spokane,  Portland 
&  Seattle  Railway  bridge, 
which  crosses  this  chan- 
nel, and  also  with  the  au- 
thorities having  charge  of 
the  Interstate  bridge.  In 
working  for  the  open  chan- 
nel a  number  of  spur  dikes 
were  installed  to  offset 
scouring  action  by  the  cur- 
rent and  to  protect  the 
banks  of  the  channel.  The 
improvement  of  this  chan- 
nel opens  up  a  large  in- 
dustrial area  to  deep  wa- 
ter shipping  along  the 
foreshore  of  Hayden  Is- 
land in  the  Columbia  river 
and  what  is  known  as  the 
Peninsula  Drainage  Dis- 
trict on  the  Oregon  main- 
land. Since  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  Oregon  Slough  is  known  as  North 
Portland  Harbor. 

Another  project  is  known  as  the  Swan  Island  chan- 
nel. The  west  side  of  Swan  Island  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized as  the  logical  location  for  the  ship  channel  in 
the  Willamette  river  and  its  improvement  has  been 
.contemplated  for  many  years.  Various  conditions  have 
prevented  the  work,  especially  the  distribution  of  costs 
and  its  financing  between  the  port  and  the  owners  of 
the  land,  who  would  be  benefited,  and  also  through 
the  lack  of  sufl^cient  dredging  plant. 

The  question  of  land  damage  was  settled  through 
the  purchase  of  Swan  Island  by  the  Port  of  Portland^ 
which  purchase  placed  the  port  in  a  position  to  secure 
reimbursement  for   land   filling   on    the   low    mainland 
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and  also  placed  the  commission  in  a  position  to  remove 
any  portion  of  the  island  when  laying  the  course  of 
the  channel.  Some  nine  million  yards  of  material  must 
be  excavated  by  the  port's  dredges  in  opening  this  west 
channel  to  meet  the  specifications  of  the  ultimate  plan. 
Part  of  this  material,  about  two  million  yards,  is  to  be 
used  in  a  fill  for  the  rail  terminal  in  the  Guilds  Lake 
district,  and  agreements  are  under  way  with  the  own- 
ers of  the  low  lands  in  that  district  for  the  disposal 
of  the  balance  of  the  material.  The  proposed  arrange- 
ment is  that  the  port  will  receive  from  the  owners  as 
payment  for  the  fill  a  tract  of  land  having  about  one- 
half  mile  of  frontage  on  the  channel,  the  land  owners 
and  the  port  to  each  bear  half  of  the  work  costs.  In 
the  case  of  the  rail  terminal  fill  a  cash  payment  was 
made  to  the  port  representing  the  full  cost  of  the  work 
done  for  the  benefit  of  the  railroads. 

Another  special  project  which  is  interesting  from  an 
organization  of  port  standpoint  is  the  Long-Bell  Lum- 
ber Company's  commercial  development,  in  which  the 
port  dredges  are  being  used.  For  this  work  the  dredges 
are  being  engaged  on  a  per  diem  rental,  earning  for 
the  port  a  net  revenue  of  about  $12,000  per  month  for 
each  dredge.  This  project  thus  enables  the  port  not 
only  to  keep  its  organization  intact  and  to  develop  its 
efficiency,  but  to  do  so  with  a  very  fair  profit,  making 
a  definite  saving  to  taxpayers,  the  surplus  being  used 
to  reduce  the  net  expense  of  the  port,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  very  advantageous  to  the  industry,  making 
it  possible  for  this  development  to  be  put  through  in 
much  less  time  and  at  a  lower  cost  than  would  be  pos- 
sible for  the  same  work  were  it  necessary  for  them  to 
purchase  their  own  dredging  plant.  Thus  an  industry 
which  will  place  millions  of  dollars  in  circulation  along 
the  Columbia  river  is  being  aided,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  port  is  making  both  directly  and  indirectly  a 
very  handsome  profit. 

Commission  of  Public  Docks 

Passing  to  the  Commission  of  Public  Docks  of  the 
City  of  Portland,  we  find  a  very  interesting  organiza- 
tion in  that  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Docks  serve 
without  salary  and  turn  over  to  their  chief  engineer 
and  secretary  the  entire  management  of  the  organiza- 
tino  and  physical  properties  of  the  port,  themselves 
merely  meeting  occasionally  to  outline  policies. 

The  Port  of  Portland  is  fortunate  in  having  for  this 


chief  engineer  and  secretary  job  the  services  of  an 
engineer  who  has  gained  a  world-wide  reputation  for 
the  maintenance  of  river  channels.  R.  B.  Hegardt  had 
considerable  reputation  in  this  regard  for  his  work  on 
the  channel  of  the  lower  Mississippi  in  connection  with 
the  United  States  Army  Engineers  before  coming  to 
Portland.  In  fact,  it  was  his  work  on  the  Mississippi 
which  led  the  River  and  Harbor  Engineering  author- 
ities of  the  United  States  Army  to  send  him  to  the 
Columbia  to  take  charge  of  the  surveying  for  and  the 
building  of  jetties  by  which  the  problem  of  the  Co- 
lumbia river  bar  has  been  solved,  and  the  wise  busi- 
ness men  of  Portland,  recognizing  the  ability  of  this 
engineer,  secured  him  for  the  management  of  the  Port 
of  Portland  and  the  working  out  of  plans  for  its  de- 
velopment. 

The  existing  project  in  the  Columbia  was  adopted 
by  Congress  in  July,  1912.  It  provides  for  a  minimum 
depth  of  30  feet  in  the  ship  channel  from  Portland  to 
the  sea  and  provides  further  that  the  Port  of  Portland 
shall  at  its  own  expense  secure  and  maintain  the  re- 
quired depth  in  the  Willamette  river  and  assist  the 
government  in  maintaining  the  project  in  the  Colum- 
bia river.  Jetties  were  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia and  completed  by  the  Federal  government  in 
1917.  These  works  have  so  directed  the  scouring  ac- 
tion of  the  current  that,  while  the  United  States  En- 
gineers' survey  of  1920  indicated  an  entrance  depth  of 
40  feet  at  low  water  for  a  width  of  4000  feet,  the  sur- 
vey of  June,  1921,  showed  that  the  low  water  channel 
depth  was  increased  to  43  feet  for  a  width  of  approx- 
imately 5000  feet. 

The  dredged  parts  of  the  channel  in  the  river  have 
a  minimum  width  of  300  feet,  which  is  increased  to 
five  or  six  hundred  feet  at  all  bends  or  places  where 
more  width  is  required.  The  dredging  of  the  river  end 
of  the  project  was  completed  several  years  ago  and 
constant  construction  of  permanent  contraction  works 
is  going  on  to  take  advantage  of  the  scouring  action 
of  the  current  in  widening  and  deepening  this  channel. 
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The  United  States  Engineering  program  under  way  at 
the  present  time  calls  for  the  widening  of  the  channel 
to  a  minimum  of  500  feet  and  a  deepening  to  22  feet 
at  low  water. 

Under  the  able  management  of  G.  B.  Hegardt  the 
municipal  ownership  of  terminals  has  been  extended 
and  some  of  the  most  notable  terminal  facilities  in 
America  have  been  constructed. 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  Willamette  at  the  North 
street  boundary,  the  Port  of  Portland  purchased  160 
acres  some  years  ago  for  the  establishment  of  a  spe- 
cial bulk  material  and  special  commodity  terminal  to 
be  known  as  Municipal  Terminal  No.  4.  This  terminal 
being  on  the  edge  of  the  city  and  being  intended  for 
the  handling  of  the  bulk  cargoes  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  plants,  it  became  necessary  to  pro- 
vide transportation  facilities.  The  Port  of  Portland 
Commission  built  and  now  operates  an  electrical  rail- 
road about  one  and  a  half  miles  in  length  connecting 
this  terminal  with  the  nearest  street  railways.  Grain 
elevators  were  built  and  flour  mill  and  administration 
and  welfare  building,  and  large  warehousing  and  hand- 
ling facilities  installed  for  various  types  of  bulk  pro- 
ducts. For  the  handling  of  phosphate  rock  from  the 
cars  and  to  the  ships'  holds,  for  the  handling  and  stor- 
ing of  apples  in  boxes,  of  grain  in  sacks,  and  flour  in 
sacks  and  barrels,  this  terminal  is  probably  as  well 
equipped  as  any  on  the  west  coast  of  America.  Com- 
plete details  of  its  construction  and  descriptions  of  its 
many  special  features  will  be  found  in  former  Pacific 
Marine  Review  articles. 

In  going  over  this  immense  property  we  were  very 
much  impressed  by  the  rather  unusual  display  of  com- 
mon sense  both  in  the  methods  of  management  and 
their  application.  During  the  busy  seasons  in  the 
grain,  apple  and  lumber  movements  there  are  fre- 
quently as  many  as  1500  employes  working  on  the 
terminal,  while  the  crews  of  from  five  to  ten  steamers 
added  to  this  number  makes  quite  a  problem  in  feed- 
ing, amusement  and  general  welfare  work,  especially 
on  account  of  the  distance  from  the  center  of  the  city. 
The  commission  saw  immediately  that  a  restaurant  of 
5ome  sort  and  a  store  were  absolute  necessities,  so 
they  built  a  large  dining  room,  kitchen  and  store 
•equipped  with  every  modern  facility  for  serving  200 
men  at  a  sitting.  They  then  found  a  good,  sensible, 
motherly  woman  who  had  had  experience  in  restau- 
rant work,  turned  over  the  equipment  to  her  at  a  nom- 
inal rent,  and  encouraged  her  in  every  way  to  make 
this  equipment  serve  the  employed  force  in  a  homey. 


comfortable  fashion  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  good 
business  for  herself.  We  can  assure  our  readers  from 
personal  experience  that  this  cafeteria  is  a  real  home 
of  good  eats. 

This  may  seem  a  rather  small  feature  in  port  man- 
agement, but  it  has  many  bearings  on  the  problem  of 
keeping  the  men  engaged  in  work  of  loading  and  un- 
loading ships  up  to  "snuff"  in  the  prompt  handling  of 
material.  A  great  deal  of  fruit  comes  over  this  term- 
inal. It  frequently  happens  that  such  fruit  is  too  ripe 
for  shipment.  It  also  frequently  happens  such  too  ripe 
fruit  is  canned  in  the  good  old  home-made  way  by  the 
port  cafeteria. 

This  policy  of  leasing  all  subsidiary  business  is  con- 
sistently carried  out  in  all  departments  by  the  Port 
of  Portland  Commission.  The  flour  mill  is  handled  in 
the  same  way.  There  is  also  a  very  common  sense  use 
of  material  handling  machinery  and  this  machinery  is 
selected  and  used  in  such  fashion  as  to  require  the 
minimum  of  hand  labor  with  the  maximum  efl^iciency. 
All  flour  in  barrels,  apples  in  boxes,  much  of  the  flour 
in  sacks  and  some  lumber  is  handled  by  gravity  on 
roller  conveyors  of  the  portable  type.  All  bulk  ma- 
terial such  as  phosphate  rock,  either  in  box  cars  or 
flats,  is  handled  by  mechanical  unloaders  and  loaded 
on  to  vessels  by  conveyor  systems  and  chutes. 

Traffic   Department 

The  Port  of  Portland  Commission  and  the  Commis- 
sion of  Public  Docks  of  Portland  are  combined  in  a 
port  traffic  and  trade  promotion  department  under  the 
management  of  an  experienced  steamship  man,  H.  L. 
Hudson.  The  work  of  this  department  has  been  very 
efficient  in  bringing  new  business  to  the  port.  Several 
representatives  are  maintained  in  the  Orient,  South 
America,  and  Europe.  Two  offices  have  been  establish- 
ed, one  in  Kobe  and  one  in  New  York. 

Portland  is  not  a  regular  passenger  entry  port  for 
sea  travelers,  but  she  has  a  very  effectual  hospitality 
committee  functioning  under  the  guidance  of  Captain 
J.  Spear,  the  harbor  master.  The  work  of  this  com- 
mittee mainly  affects  cargo  ship  officers,  who  when 
their  vessels  touch  at  Portland  docks  are  immediately 
extended  an  invitation  to  make  shore  visits  at  Port- 
land homes,  where  they  are  entertained  during  the 
stay  of  their  vessels  in  Portland.  The  Commission  of 
Public  Docks  is  in  these  many  ways  making  friends 
for  their  city  and  its  port.  That  these  activities  bring 
business  is  loudly  attested  by  the  records  of  cargo 
movements  during  the  past  three  years. 
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THE  PRELIMINARY  TESTS  OF  U.  S.  SCOUT 

CRUISER  OMAHA 


THE  most  notable  trial  trip  of 
the  month  in  America  took  place 
during  the  first  week  in  Feb- 
ruary over  the  Vashon  Island 
course  in  Puget  Sound,  where  the 
new  United  States  scout  cruiser 
Omaha  was  given  her  preliminary 
test  run  under  the  United  States 
Naval  Trial  Board. 

Pacific  Marine  Review  has  follow- 
ed the  construction  of  this  cruiser 
and  her  two  sisters  at  the  Tacoma 
yards  of  the  Todd  Drydock  &  Con- 
struction Corporation  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest.  In  our  1921  Jan- 
uary issue  we  described  the  launch- 
ing of  this  vessel  and  illustrated  the 
article  with  a  fine  view  of  one  of  the 
wheels  designed  and  constructed  for 
her  by  the  William  Cramp  &  Sons 
Ship  &  Engine  Building  Company  of 
Philadelphia.  In  the  issue  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1921,  appeared  a  comprehen- 
sive article  describing  the  main  pro- 
pelling machinery  of  this  vessel,  the  article  being 
illustrated  by  an  artist's  sketch  of  the  ship  herself 
and  a  diagrammatic  drawing  showing  the  plan  and 
elevation  of  the  turbine  arrangement. 

The  Omaha  and  her  sister  ships  in  the  same  class 
have  a  displacement  of  7500  tons  and  are  equipped 
with  machinery  designed  to  drive  the  hull  through  the 
water  at  a  maximum  speed  of  35  knots.  The  length 
over  all  is  556  feet  with  a  beam  of  55  feet  and  a  mean 
draft  of  13  feet  6  inches.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
ratio  of  the  beam  to  length  is  as  1  to  10. 
Main  Turbines 

She  is  equipped  with  four  Westinghouse  turbines, 
each  consisting  of  a  high  and  a  low  pressure  element 
connected  to  its  propeller  shaft  through  common  gear- 
ing. The  high  pressure  element  in  each  turbine  con- 
sists of  two  rows  of  impulse  blading  followed  by  re- 
action blading.  When  cruising  at  low  speeds  a  spe- 
cial band  of  this  reaction  blading  is  used,  which  is 
by-passed  for  operation  at  high  speeds.  The  low  pres- 
sure element  normally  receives  steam  from  a  high 
pressure  element  and  discharges  it  into  the  condenser, 
and  is  equipped  with  reaction  blading  only.  The  ele- 
ments have  a  normal  rating  of  11,250  horsepower  each, 
making  22,500  horsepower  for  each  turbine  or  90,000 
horsepower  for  the  four  turbines.  In  each  low  pres- 
sure element  there  is  incorporated  an  astern  turbine 
consisting  of  two  rows  of  impulse  blading. 
Cruising  Turbines 

The  main  turbines  have  a  speed  range  to  propel  the 
ship  ordinarily  from  20  to  35  knots,  but  on  account  of 
the  relatively  small  amount  of  power  needed  at  slow 
speeds  small  auxiliary  engines  are  used  for  cruising 
purposes.  On  each  of  the  main  units  one  of  these 
cruising  turbines  is  mounted  on  an  extension  of  the 
case  of  the  high  pressure  element.  This  cruising  tur- 
bine consists  of  a  single  row  impulse  wheel  develop- 
ing 420  shaft  horsepower  at  6000  revolutions  a  minute, 
which  is  coupled  to  the  high  pressure  rotor  through  a 
6  to  1  reduction  gear.  Under  ordinary  cruising  con- 
ditions steam  passes  first  through  the  impulse  blades 
of  this  cruising  turbine  and  then  through  the  reaction 
blading  of  the  cruising  band  of  the  high  pressure  ele- 
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ment,  then  through  the  remaining  reaction  blading  of 
both  elements  and  so  into  the  condenser.  With  this 
arrangement  an  excellent  steam  economy  is  obtained 
and  a  maximum  of  1000  horsepower  can  be  delivered 
from  each  of  the  four  turbines,  which  gives  a  range 
of  cruising  speeds  of  from  12  to  15  knots.  The  coup- 
ling connecting  the  cruising  turbine  to  the  rotor  of 
the  main  high  pressure  element  is  operated  by  a  hand 
lever.  A  synchronizing  device  is  furnished  with  each 
of  the  turbines  so  that  cruising  turbine  coupling  may 
be  thrown  in  while  the  main  turbine  is  in  operation. 
A  fly-ball  governor  controls  the  throttle  to  each  cruis- 
ing turbine  and  also  the  governor  valve  of  the  main 
turbine. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  this  power  plant  is  the 
concentration  of  enormous  power  in  a  small  space. 
This  is  easily  visualized  in  comparison  with  some  mer- 
chant ships.  For  instance,  the  turbines  of  the  Majes- 
tic develop  a  maximum  of  100,000  horsepower,  but  the 
Majestic  is  nine  times  larger  than  the  Omaha. 

J.  S.  Milne,  chief  engineer  of  the  Todd  Shipyards, 
Inc.,  came  out  from  New  York  to  witness  the  trial  run, 
as  in  all  turbine  work  of  this  sort  the  preliminary  runs 
are  largely  in  the  way  of  tuning  up  and  trying  out 
wheels,  steaming  runs,  boiler,  etc.,  to  determine  just 
what  adjustments  are  necessary  and  what  should  be 
the  tuning-up  program  for  the  final  trials. 
Trial  Results 

The  boiler  plant  of  the  Omaha  consists  of  twelve 
Yarrow  watertube  boilers  providing  steam  at  225 
pounds  pressure.  With  only  five  boilers  in  operation 
the  Omaha  made  25  knots  with  ease,  using  in  doing  so 
about  one-third  of  her  rated  horsepower.  Both  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Todd  Drydock  &  Construction  Corporation 
and  the  United  States  expressed  themselves  as  being 
well  pleased  with  the  performance  of  the  ship  and  it 
is  confidently  expected  that  on  her  final  trials  she  will 
easily  better  her  specified  speed  of  35  knots. 

The  Omaha  is  the  largest  marine  engineering  job 
ever  put  out  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Todd  Dry- 
dock  &  Construction  Corporation  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  success  of  its  Tacoma  plant  in  making  such  a 
fine  installation. 


SPANISH  COLONIAL  SEAMEN 


II.      The  Seamen  of  the  Explorers 
By  PAUL  S.  TAYLOR* 


SPANISH  navigators  ex- 
plored the  west  coast  of 
America  from  the  Horn 
to  Alaska,  and  across  the 
Pacific  to  the  Orient.  Their 
ships  were  manned  by  rough, 
hardy  seamen  who  underwent 
untold  hardship  and  suffering 
from  unremitting  battle  with 
wind  and  wave,  cold,  exposure, 
starvation,  disease,  and  death. 
It  was  the  policy  of  the  king 
to  allow  none  but  Spanish  mar- 
iners in  the  New  World,  for 
reasons  of  greater  secrecy  sur- 
rounding the  wealth  of  his  pos- 
sessions. Nevertheless,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  enlist  for- 
eign sailors,  especially  in  the 
earlier  expeditions,  because  na- 
tive Spanish  seamen  were  lack- 
ing. Thus  Magellan  carried  be- 
sides the  Spanish  among  his 
crew  of  265  men,  some  37  Por- 
tuguese, 30  or  more  Genoese 
and  Italians,  19  French,  and 
others  were  Flemings,  Germans, 
Sicilians,  English,  Corfiotes,  Ma- 
lays, Negroes,  Moors,  Madier- 
ans,  Biscainers,  and  natives  of 
the  Azores  and  Canary  Islands. 
In  1565  many  Portugeuse  sailed 
to  the  Philippines  with  Legazpi 
and  caused  him  considerable 
anxiety,  because  in  view  of  the 
relations  between  the  two  na- 
tions he  found  them  not  to  be 
trusted.  The  sailors  for  the 
later  expeditions  up  the  California  coast  were  most 
probably  all  Spaniards,  or  natives  of  the  vicinity  of 
San  Bias,  as  in  the  expedition  of  Martinez. 

In  the  main,  the  men  seemed  to  have  served  and 
sacrificed  with  great  fortitude,  if  not  always  with  obe- 
dience, thoughts  of  glory  or  love  of  adventure  proving 
sufficient  stimulus.  Probably  on  such  expeditions  a 
sufficient  number  of  volunteers  could  be  found,  if  not 
all  Spanish,  then  of  other  nationalities.  At  least  the 
writer  has  found  but  one  case  of  shanghaiing  recorded, 
that  of  a  man  from  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  who  was 
forcibly  added  to  the  crew  by  the  order  of  Magellan. 
The  sailors  were  a  rough  class  of  men,  intemperate 
(if  the  example  of  the  seaman  on  Bodega's  schooner 
who  drank  himself  to  death  is  at  all  typical  of  their 
love  of  strong  drink),  given  to  excesses  when  they 
went  shore,  commonly  afflicted  with  venereal  diseases, 
irresponsible,  and  turbulent.  They  loved  to  gamble 
and  to  barter,  even  with  the  very  clothes  they  wore. 
When  Vizcaino  issued  out  the  extra  supply  of  clothing 
at  the  request  of  his  men,  to  protect  them  from  the 
cold,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  issue  at  the  same  time 
an  edict  "to  the  effect  that  no  one  should  gamble  or 
sell  them,  under  pain  of  death."  Maurelle  records  that 
his  men  cut  their  shirts,  trousers  and  jackets  into 
strips,  and  bartered  these  little  rolls  or  bandages  with 
the   Indians.     And   Governor   Fages   of   California   or- 
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dered  that  no  bales  of  goods 
should  be  opened  until  the  San 
bias  vessels  left  port,  to  avoid 
the  waste  of  clothing  in  barter 
with  the  sailors. 

Mutinies  were  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, especially  in  the  ex- 
peditions which  crossed  the  Pa- 
cific. Although  seamen  took  part 
in  these  uprisings  against  au- 
thority, they  were  often  led  by 
men  of  higher  rank,  actuated 
by  motives  of  jealous  ambition, 
who  found  discontented  ele- 
ments in  the  crew  ready  to  aid 
them.  Thus,  royal  officials  led 
a  mutiny  against  Magellan, 
which  he  suppressed  by  exe- 
cuting the  ringleaders.  But  a 
short  time  thereafter  a  second 
mutiny  broke  out.  The  crew  of 
the  San  Antonio  put  their  cap- 
tain, Alvaro,  in  irons,  and  after 
many  difficulties  returned  to 
Spain.  Mutinies  broke  out  in 
the  expeditions  on  the  Pacific 
sent  out  by  Cortes.  One  of  the 
s  h  i  p's  companies  mutinied 
against  their  commander,  Hur- 
tado  de  Mendoza,  and  returned 
to  port.  Another  expedition 
came  to  an  unfortunate  end 
when  Ximines,  in  1534,  killed 
his  superior,  Bercerra,  and  took 
command,  only  to  be  himself 
killed  soon  afterwards  by  In- 
dians. In  1537  the  explorer 
Grijalva  was  killed  by  mutin- 
eers. The  crew  of  one  of  the  ships  of  Loaysa,  in  the 
South  Pacific,  mutinied,  throwing  the  captain  and  his 
brother  overboard.  Like  most  of  the  mutinous  crews, 
they  ran  into  difficulties.  The  ship  went  aground  on 
an  island  and  the  crew  were  overpowered  by  Indians. 
Saavedra,  crossing  the  Pacific  from  New  Spain,  found 
them,  and  brought  the  mutineers  to  justice.  The  Le- 
gazpi expedition  to  the  Philippines  in  1565  also  has 
its  record  of  mutinies.  On  the  first  occasion  Legazpi 
hanged  four  leaders,  severely  reprimanded  others,  and 
as  for  the  rest,  merely  imposed  the  order  that  no  lan- 
guage but  Spanish  be  spoken.  When  a  second  mutiny 
occurred,  two  more  were  hanged.  The  San  Geronimo, 
sent  to  aid  Legazpi,  had  similar  experiences.  The  cap- 
tain and  his  son  were  murdered  by  mutineers;  and 
two  of  the  latter  were  hanged  following  a  second  and 
successful  counter  mutiny. 

This  frequency  of  mutiny  no  doubt  reflected  some- 
what on  the  severity  of  discipline  aboard  ship.  The 
death  penalty  was  inflicted  for  mutiny  and  other  crimes 
and  at  least  threatened  for  lesser  offenses.  Bodega 
seems  to  have  been  a  commander  who  treated  his  men 
with  great  consideration.  When  they  became  discour- 
aged he  gave  them  small  presents,  and  in  other  ways 
stimulated  their  enthusiasm.  He  took  all  precautions 
he  was  able  to  against  sickness  and  scurvy.  Yet  when 
two  of  his  men  voluntarily  went  among  the  Indians, 
intending  to  remain,  but  were  made  captives,  causing 
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Bogeda  much  trouble  in  securing  their  release,  the 
commander  had  them  laid  across  cannon  and  each 
given  a  hundred  lashes,  after  which  he  put  them  in 
irons.  It  was  considered  to  be,  and  was  made  the  duty 
of  commanders  to  punish  severely  blasphemy,  gamb- 
ling, immorality,  and  other  sins.  Before  departing  on 
the  expeditions,  sailors  were  required  to  take  an  oath 
of  loyalty  to  the  commander  that  they  would  obey  him 
and  not  mutiny,  and  they  had  to  present  a  certificate 
that  they  had  confessed  and  received  communion.  Of 
those  who  were  enlisted  for  the  voyages,  not  only  their 
name,  but  their  father's  name  and  his  place  of  birth, 
were  entered  on  the  register,  that  their  nationality 
might  be  known. 

The  explorations  were  hazardous  undertakings.  Near- 
ly every  expedition  suffered  losses  from  attacks  by  In- 
dians when  the  crew  went  ashore  for  food,  wood  and 
water.  The  navigation  of  the  small  craft  required 
much  labor  and  exertion  of  the  sailors,  especially  when 
storms  were  encountered,  which  was  often.  The  schoon- 
er Sonora,  in  which  Bodega  conducted  his  exploration 
up  the  coast  in  1775  was  but  36  feet  long,  12  feet  wide, 
and  8  feet  deep,  and  carried  a  crew  of  a  pilot,  boat- 
swain, boatswain's  mate,  ten  sailors,  a  cabin  boy,  and 
a  servant.  Not  all  the  vessels  used  were  so  small, 
yet  the  best  of  them  were  not  large,  and  afforded  but 
poor  protection  to  the  mariners.  Huge  waves  would 
come  sweeping  over  the  gunwales,  carrying  away  every- 
thing above  deck.  On  such  a  schooner  as  the  Sonora, 
except  in  a  calm,  the  sailors  could  not  perform  their 
duties  on  the  ship  without  becoming  thoroughly  wet. 
Since  they  were  used  to  a  warmer  climate,  they  suf- 
fered from  the  cold  of  the  northern  latitudes.  Their 
clothes  became  soaked  by  the  rain  and  spray,  so  that 
in  spite  of  the  extra  issue  of  clothing  provided  by  the 
king,  large  numbers  fell  sick  with  severe  colds  con- 
tracted from  fatigue  and  exposure.  There  wftre  no 
conveniences  for  their  care  and  protection,  and  few 
medicines.  Consequently  many  seamen  died,  and  the 
work  of  exploration  was  hampered  accordingly. 

The  seamen's  rations  which  Magellan  supplied  for 
his  voyage  included  wine,  olive  oil,  vinegar,  fish,  pork, 
peas  and  beans,  flour,  garlic,  cheese,  honey,  almonds, 
anchovies,  raisins,  prunes,  figs,  sugar,  quince  preserves, 
capers,  mustard,  beef,  and  rice.  Other  Spanish  explor- 
ers carried  similar  provisions,  though  probably  none 
so  complete  a  list.  Martinez  carried  aboard  his  frigate 
to  Nootka  Sound  some  goats,  hogs,  cows  and  calves. 
But  not  all  ships  were  so  well  supplied.  Often  the 
men  were  forced  to  go  on  short  rations.  For  instance, 
Maurelle  tells  how  he  was  obliged  to  reduce  the  allow- 
ance to  five  ounces  of  bread,  three  of  pork,  and  two  of 
beans,  per  day;  and  many  cases  were  far  worse  than 
his.  Even  so,  the  sailors  would  generally  have  been 
adequately  provided  for  but  for  the  spoiling  of  the  ra- 
tions aboard  ship.  Fresh  food  would  not  remain  fresh 
long,  but  soon  all  became  corrupted.  The  ships  were 
dirty  and  swarming  with  vermin  and  rats,  which  at- 
tacked the  rations.  On  board  Maurelle's  ship  the  cock- 
roaches reduced  the  biscuit  to  powder,  and  bored 
through  the  water  casks,  letting  the  precious  water 
run  out.  Often  the  seawater  found  its  way  into  the 
provisions  and  further  damaged  the  food. 

Under  such  conditions  it  was  inevitable  that  disease, 
principally  scurvy,  should  break  out.  Until  almost  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  no  long  expedition  was 
free  from  the  ravages  of  this  disease.  Scurvy  and  cold 
were  the  most  powerful  obstacles  to  Spanish  naviga- 
tion of  the  Pacific.  The  death  list  was  large,  chiefly 
among  the  crew,  for  the  commanders  were  accustomed 
to    take    somewhat    better    provisions    for    themselves. 


Many  of  the  diaries  of  the  explorers  tell  of  being 
forced  to  turn  back  because  not  enough  well  persons 
were  left  aboard  to  navigate  the  ship.  Vizcaino,  with 
his  men  dying  of  hunger,  dared  not  stop  to  receive 
food  from  Indians  who  offered  it,  as  he  did  not  have 
men  strong  enough  to  raise  the  anchors. 

It  was  not  generally  known  until  Cook's  voyage  how 
to  prevent  scurvy  on  a  long  voyage.  Venegas  tells  how 
the  crew  of  a  Manila  galleon  were  cured  by  eating  "pita- 
hayas,  acid  fruits,  and  fresh  meat."  Vizcaino  records 
in  his  diary  the  efficacy  of  a  "small  fruit  lige  agaves, 
called  juicolystlis."  Martinez  knew  somewhat  better 
how  to  combat  the  dread  disease.  His  list  of  remedies 
included  "wild  celery,  greens,  the  soft  tender  shoots  of 
the  nettle,  and  various  other  plants  whose  taste  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  radish  leaf  in  salad."  But  none  of 
them  knew  how  to  provide  for  the  time  when  the  fresh 
provisions  were  exhausted,  so  scurvy  long  remained 
the  chief  hazard  and  cause  of  mortality  of  Spanish 
seamen. 


PORT   AND  HARBOR  LEGISLATION 

THE   Legislature   of  the   State   of  Washington   is 
now  considering  five  bills  prepared  at  a  meeting 
of   representatives   of   the   various    port   commis- 
sions in  that  state.     These  bills,  if  passed,  will 
greatly   increase  the  powers  of  the  port   commissions 
in  several  directions  and  are   interesting  as  showing 
the  trend  of  modern  port  development. 

The  first  and  most  generally  important  of  these 
measures  amends  the  general  Port  District  Act  so  that 
any  port  district  may  acquire  or  construct  and  operate 
belt  line  and  terminal  railroads  connecting  the  various 
port  district  piers  to  facilitate  switching  and  insure 
the  lowest  possible  switching  charge;  and  act  as  agent 
for  any  individual,  firm  or  corporation  in  the  operation 
and  management  of  land  and  properties  situated  on  or 
near  the  waterfront.  The  latter  clause  would  permit 
port  districts  to  lease  privately-owned  piers  and  oper- 
ate them  in  connection  with  district-owned  piers. 

A  second  measure  would  give  to  all  port  districts 
the  same  power  to  issue  public  utility  bonds  that  is 
now  enjoyed  by  cities  and  counties.  As  sinking  funds 
for  such  bonds  the  districts  would  be  empowered  to 
set  aside  a  fixed  proportion  of  net  earnings. 

The  third  bill,  which  will  be  made  a  general  act, 
but  which,  the  commissioners  here  said,  applies  espe- 
cially to  Grays  Harbor  county,  provides  that  port  dis- 
tricts may  make  an  additional  levy  not  exceeding  three 
mills  for  the  purpose  of  dredging  operations  in  their 
respective  harbors.  This  levy  would  be  additional  to 
the  present  legal  limit  of  two  mills  for  port  purposes. 
A  constitutional  amendment  comes  next  in  order. 
This  would  enable  possible  changes  in  outer  harbor 
lines  and  changes  in  state  harbor  areas. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  the  bills  is  the  fifth  and 
last,  which  declares  that  the  title  or  name  of  a  port 
district  is  the  property  of  that  district  and  that  the 
district  has  an  inalienable  right  thereto,  and  that  such 
name  may  not  be  used  for  advertising  purposes  or  in 
any  other  commercial  way  without  authorization  from 
the  proper  port  authorities. 

The  merits  of  these  bills  and  the  legal  details  there- 
of we  leave  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Olympian 
solons:  to  us  they  indicate  the  growing  interest  that 
is  being  taken  in  establishing  adequate  support  and 
authority  for  the  port  as  an  institution. 


HALEAKALA  READY  FOR  SERVICE 

New  Passenger  Steamship  Joins  Fleet  of  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Powered 
with  Four-Cylinder  Triple  Expansion  Engine  of  5500  Indicated  Horsepower 


Typifying  the   Craftsmanship   of   Sun   Shipbuilding   Company 


EMBODYING  the  most  modern  development  in  pas- 
senger ship  construction,  the   combination   liner 
Haleakala,  designed  by  Pillsbury  &  Curtis,  San 
Francisco,  and  built  by  Sun  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Chester,  Pennsylvania,  is  ready  to  join  the  fleet 
of  the  Inter-Island   Steam  Navigation   Company,   Ltd., 
home  port  Honolulu. 

Launched  on  September  18,  trials  were  conducted 
in  February,  and  at  this  writing  the  palatial  new  car- 
rier is  entering  the  island  trade  between  Honolulu  and 
Hilo.  The  Haleakala  contract  called  for  16^2  knots. 
In  tests  off  the  Delaware  Capes  a  speed  of  17.24  was 
attained  with  only  three  of  the  four  boilers  in  service. 

Among  those  aboard  the  Haleakala  on  the  delivery 
trip  to  Hawaii  via  Panama  were  James  A.  Kennedy, 
president  of  the  Inter-Island  line,  and  Mrs.  Kennedy; 
Captain  Leb  Curtis,  of  Pillsbury  &  Curtis,  and  Mrs. 
Curtis;  Captain  Frank  Loncke,  commander  of  the  ves- 
sel; W.  L.  Martignoni,  superintendent  of  construction 
for  Pillsbury  &  Cutris,  representing  the  owners;  James 
Quinlan,  senior  engineer  of  the  Inter  -  Island  Steam 
Naviigation  Company,  Ltd.;    and  D.  Howard  Hitchcock, 


eminent  artist  of  Honolulu,  who  is  doing  a  series  of 
superb  oil  paintings  for  the  public  rooms. 

Notable  increase  in  the  Inter-Island's  Honolulu-Hilo 
traffic  and  the  demand  for  better  service  led  the  com- 
pany to  build  a  vessel  considerably  more  ambitious 
than  anything  hitherto  designed  for  the  Hawaiian 
trade.  A  speed  of  16  knots  will  permit  the  Haleakala 
to  depart  from  Honolulu  at  5  p.  m.  and  arrive  at  Hilo 
by  7  a.  m.,  the  voyage  being  three  or  four  hours  short- 
er than  the  fastest  previously  provided  by  the  com- 
pany's schedule. 

Passenger  accommodations  will  take  300  in  the  first 
class  and  100  in  third  class;  and  in  the  latter  class 
standee  bunks  have  been  installed,  so  that,  except  in 
times  of  heavy  travel,  the  present  system  of  putting 
third-class  passengers  on  open  decks  will  be  done  away 
with.  Arrangement  of  the  first  cabins  has  been  han- 
dled with  excellent  care  and  in  design  and  construc- 
tion these  display  every  latest  convenience  and  ap- 
pointment in  artistry.  There  are  six  de  luxe  suits, 
each  with  private  bath.     First-class  rooms  have  run- 


To    starboard    is    Captain    Leb    Curtis    of    Pillsbury    &    Curtis,    San  Francisco;    Captain    Pillsbury   wagers   he'll   sell   the    long   boots 

before  he   returns   to   California   street 
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ning  water,  and  individual  reading  lights  for  each 
berth.  All  quarters  are  generously  ventilated  by  the 
suction  fan  system. 

It  is  intended  that  the  Haleakala  will  make  three 
round  trips  weekly.  The  one-way  distance  is  about  200 
miles.  Freight  capacity  is  1500  tons,  and  based  on  an 
average  carriage  of  500  tons  per  trip,  the  schedule  for 
the  new  ship  allows  ten  hours  in  port,  out  and  back. 

General  particulars  of  the  Haleakala  are  as  follows: 
360  feet  long  overall,  345  between  perpendiculars;  4G 
feet  molded  beam;  32  feet  molded  depth;  a  mean 
draft  of  20  feet;  a  displacement  of  5535  tons  and  a 
wetted  surface  of  21,680  square  feet  at  maximum  draft 
of  22  feet  forward  and  22  feet  aft.  The  four-cylinder 
triple-expansion  engine  of  5500  indicated  horsepower 
will  drive  her  at  a  sea  speed  of  16 1/2  knots  in  all 
weather.  The  power  plant  is  steamed  by  four  Bab- 
cock  &  Wilcox  oil-burning  watertube  boilers  having 
19,235  square  feet  of  heating  surface  and  a  working 
pressure  of  220  pounds.  The  fuel-oil  and  water  bal- 
last capacity  is  926  tons.     The  vessel  is  single  screw. 

Hull  characteristics  show 
flush-decks  with  a  raised  fore- 
castle; two  decks  as  to  hull 
and  two  as  to  superstructure, 
the  lower  superstructure  deck 
being  carried  forward  to  the 
forecastle;  a  complete  double- 
bottom;  two  masts,  one  fun- 
nel, wireless  and  refrigerating 
apparatus,  complete  telephone 
system,  two  hatches  and  three 
side-ports  on  each  side.  The 
ports  and  hatches  are  of  size 
permitting     convenient     hand- 


forward  amidships.  This  section  has  a  height  of  ten 
feet,  enabling  perfect  ventilation.  The  seating  capac- 
ity is  134  persons,  at  small  individual  tables,  each 
spaced  with  plenty  of  deck  area,  thereby  avoiding  the 
frequently  encountered  inconvenience  of  congestion. 
Irish  linen  for  the  steward's  department  is  one  of  the 
equipment  innovations. 

A    public    inspection    was    held    on    arrival    at    San 


In  building  the  steamship  all 
possible  care  was  taken  to  pro- 
vide comfort  for  passengers.  Lo- 
cation of  the  rooms  and  halls  is 
a  feature  of  convenience.  Ventila- 
tion is  excellent  and  the  furnish- 
ings  exquisite. 


lin  of  the  largest  automobiles  with  their  tops  up,  the 
cargo  space  at  the  forward  end  of  the  second  deck 
having  been  especially  designed  for  transporting 
motor-cars  of  passengers  bound  to  Kilauea  volcano. 

Bilge  keels  are  installed  amidships  for  40  per  cent 
of  the  vessel's  length.  She  is  built  on  the  transverse 
system  with  seven  watertight  bulkheads. 

Outstanding  in  the  attractiveness  of  passenger  ac- 
commodations is  the  compartment  called  the  "special 
suite,"  and  in  this  section  is  the  highest  craftsman- 
ship of  the  builders  and  designers.  Italian  walnut  is 
used  throughout,  excelling  in  beauty  and  taste  any- 
thing ever  before  created  for  a  ship  in  the  island  serv- 
ice. The  delightful  effect  and  stability  of  Italian  wal- 
nut is  soon  to  find  widespread  popularity  where  ex- 
quisite atmosphere  is  desired. 

Still   another  feature   is   the   dining   saloon,   located 


Pedro.  Experts  from  all  branches  of  the  shipping  in- 
dustry were  present  and  went  over  the  ship  from  stem 
to  stern.  A  summary  of  expressions  exchanged  tells 
that  the  builders  are  due  the  highest  praise  for  their 
work  and  that  the  Haleakala  is  admirably  suited  for 
every  requirement  of  service. 

In  February  issue  of  1922  Pacific  Marine  Review 
published  the  plans  of  the  Haleakala,  displaying  in  a 
specially  prepared  insert  the  detail  of  outboard  profile, 
boat  deck,  hold  and  general  data.  A  complete  sum- 
mary outlining  information  as  to  cargo  and  passenger 
capacities,  cold  storage  facilities,  fuel  oil,  ballast  and 
fresh  water  arrangement  was  also  printed  in  that  in- 
sert. 

At  this  point,  before  closing  our  story,  let  us  set 
forth  a  word  whence  the  name  of  Haleakala.  On  the 
island  of  Maui,  second  largest  of  the  Hawaiian  group, 
is  the  world's  largest  extinct  volcano — Haleakala  by 
name,  and  meaning  "The  House  of  the  Sun."  The 
crater  of  Haleakala,  one  of  Nature's  most  fantastic 
wonders,  is  colored  in  tremendous  hues.  The  highest 
reach  is  10,032  feet  above  the  sea.  The  bowl  is  21 
miles  around  and  could  easily  bury  at  a  quarter-mile 
depth  the  island  of  Manhattan!  The  crater  floor  la 
2952  feet  below  its  rim,  and  all  of  Maui  can  be  seen 
from  the  summit.  On  the  trip  to  the  peak  of  Halea- 
kala, travelers  leave  their  motors  at  Idlewild  (Olinda) 
and  continue  the  ascent  of  eight  miles  on  horseback. 
For  six  miles  the  trail  leads  by  an  easy,  gradual  climb 
through    grassy    pasture    lands,    where    the    skylarks. 
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Grouped  above  are  views  illustrating  the  superb  way  in  which  the  Haleakala  is  appointed.  Below  is  Haleakala,  for  which  the  ship  is  named.  This 
scene  shows  the  world's  largest  extinct  volcano,  painted  by  Mother  Nature  with  all  hues  of  the  rainbow  and  flowers.  Clouds  float  around  the  summit  and 
nestle  at   night   among   its   cinder  cones — ashes   of   long-dead    fires. 


Haleakala — "The   House  of  the   Sun" 


stimulated  by  the  freshness  of  the  air,  often  mount 
skyward,  carrying  their  song  far  above  the  clouds. 
From  the  cloud-belt  on  the  summit  the  trail  becomes 
rougher  and  steeper.  Entering  the  clouds,  the  soft 
white  fog  usually  obscures  everything  beyond  and  be- 
low, but  in  less  than  an  hour's  climbing  the  rough, 
jagged  outline  of  the  summit  appears,  floating  on  a 
sea  of  clouds  as  the  traveler  emerges  into  sunshine 
again.     Often   the   world    below    is    completely    hidden 


from  view;  more  often,  however,  the  blue  Pacific  may 
be  seen  in  the  distance,  apparently  rising  from  the 
inner  side  of  a  vast  blue  bowl  until  it  joins,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  the  edge  of  the  bright  blue  dome  that 
overtops  everything,  even  this  high  mountain.  One 
must  think  of  this  stretch  of  scenery  not  as  a  mere 
view  to  be  admired,  but  rather  as  a  burned-out  boiling 
pot  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  without  comparison 
anywhere. 


Three   reproductions   of   Haleakala   accommodations 


SOME  MARINE  PATENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 


M40.3M.  BOAT  LOADING  APPARATUS.  FREDBBICK 
W.  LOTBLL,  Cleveland.  Oblo.  aislgnor  to  The  McMjler 
iDtentaU  Company.  Cleveland,  Oblo.  a  Corporation  of 
Ohio.  Filed  June  12.  1020-  Serial  No.  388.414.  7 
CUlma.      (Ct    214— 14.) 


1.443:297.      PIER    STRtCTURE.      rtaoisASD  F.  Waech 
TEB  and  William   Sgott  Campbell,  PhUadelphU,  Pa., 
assignors  to  Uok-Beit  CompaDy,  CMca^.  111.,  a  Corpo- 
ration   of    Illinois.      Filed    Feb.    11.    1921.      Serial   No. 
444.190.      2   Claims.      (CI.    214—14.) 
1.  Tbe  combination  of  a  pier;  a  main  structure;  longi- 
tudinal mils  at  one  side  of  aald  stnictore :  a  hopper  rtrtic- 
turc  mounted  on  said  rails  so  tbat  It  am  be  adjusted  longl- 
tudiaally    on    the    main    structure;    a    hopper    and    chute 
cai-rled    by    the    hopper    Btructore :    an    overhead,    plToted 
riaoe  having  a  boom  ;   ralla  on  the  upper  portion  of  the 
main    structure  on    whUh   the   crane   le   mounted  ;    and    a 


I.  In  a  boat  loading  apparatus  for  loading  'iwats  alone 
a  pier,  an  elevated  treaUe  on  che  plei.  a  hopper  movable 
along  the  aide  of  the  pier,  a  dumper  at  the  end  of  the 
treatle  and  having  means  for  elevating  and  then  dumping 
raUway  cars  at  a  point  above  the  upper  level  of  the 
treatle.  aald  trestle  having  at  tbe  top  thereof  tranafer 
car  tracks  extending  at  substantially  the  same  level  from 
tbe  dumper  outwardly  along  the  pier,  and  transfer  care 
a«vBble  along  said  tracks  and  adapted  to  receive  material 
dUcbarged  from  the  car*  at  the  dumper  and  to  convey  the 
material  to  aatd  hopper. 

!. 443.078.      FLOATING    CRANE.      Robert    W.    Kalten- 
'  BACB,  Cleveland    ITelgbts.    Oblo.    aselsnor   to    The    Mc 

Myler   Interstate  Company,    Bedford,    Oblo,  a  Corpora 

tloD  of  Ohio.     Filed  July  IC.  1920.     Serial  No,  396.741. 

10  Claims.      (CI.  212— 3  ) 


telescopic  chute  suspended  from  the  b<>om  of  the  cr^nc 
and  arranged  to  receive  material  from  the  hopper  chute, 
the  crane  being  pivoted  so  that  the  boom  of  the  crane  an<] 
the  telescopic  chufe  can  be-movcd  directly  ab'ivf  the  pier 

1.43»,927.  MAIL-OPERATING  DEVICE.  Inolis  Moore 
Cppehcu,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Filed  Sept.  5.  1919.  Serial 
No.   321,973.     6  Claims.      (CI.    258—1.) 


^13' 


1.  In  combination  with  ; 
tioom  pivoted  Q(  its  Inner  end.  and  a  boom  supporting  and 
boom  swinging  member  pivoted  at  Its  lower  end  and  con- 
nected to  the  boom  In  advance  of  the  pivoted  end  of 
fte  t)ooni,  Boid  member  having  a  device  adapted  to  travel 
up  and  down  along  tlie  same  to  vary  the  inclination  of 
Che  boom. 
1.443.045.     BARGE  UNLO.XDING  MECHANISM.     Lelano 

S.  RoSBNER.  San  Francisco,  Calif.     Filed  Jnne  8.  1921. 

.Serial  No.  475.910.     4   Claims.      (CI.  214—15.) 


1.  In  combination  with  a  barge,  mechanism  for  trans- 
ferring fi  lo^d  comprising  tracks  longlludlnally  disposed 
over  bunker  space  In  said  barce.  a  trflnsfrr  carrlaKe 
adapted  to  travel  on  said  tracks,  a  grab  bucket  and 
means  Kupporllnj;  Minr  and  adapted  to  raise  or  lower 
and  to  laterally  move  »aid  bucket,  said  means  supported 
from  said  carriace,  whereby  the  bucket  is  given  field  of 
travel  over  the  bunker  space,  said  means  comprising  a 
boom  plvotally  mounted  on  (he  transf.r  carriage,  and 
power  artuated  devlrrs  for  moving  said  bucket  and  said 
l»oom  and  said  carrlacf,  and  a  skip  and  substantially  ver- 
tical ways  having  clcaraDce  tlnrein  for  tlie  passage  of 
said  carriage,  said  bo<jm  and  said  burknt  positioned  amid- 
BbipH,  a  hopper  positioned  to  receive  a  load  dropped 
from  said  bucket  and  to  tranaf.r  tbe  same  Into  tbe  said 
Bkip,  n  discharge  chute  into  which  thf  skip  is  adapted  to 
empty  It.^  load. 
1.443.044.     COALING  BAIIGK.     Lpland  S,  Rosr.NER,  Mn 

Pranclaco,    Calif.       Ill.-d    .lune    S.     1021,       Serial     .No. 

475.909.      6  ClaimB.      (CI.   214-15) 


y 


1.  In  comlilnnlloii  wllli  «  bsrco  biivlnB  bunkor  bdiio',  > 
IMIr  of  trnrks  <ll»()o«p<l  lonelluiJlDolly  of  Ibc  bnw  n'"l 
over  thp  nMlrl  bunk.r  npaci;  a  (jnllowH  friimc  ponltloopd 
amldablpi  •nd  lo  on.-  «lilt^  ot  anld  tracks  and  hnvlnc  ways 
therein,  n  «klp  odnplid  lo  Irnvol  to  any  v.rtlniL  poliltlon 
on  uld  wayti  and  lii  aald  trami,  and  bol.tlnc  msann  tbirc- 
for.  ■  dlacliars'-  lioppor  and  cbiitc  movnl)ly  mounti-d  In 
aald  frama  and  adaptfd  to  rrc-lvo  a  load  from  aald  akip 
and  traopiffr  llie  aamo  by  Rrnvlly  clrar  ot  aald  tiariii-,  a 
brlilgi.  movahln  on  aald  lrn>k».  a  i:ral>  bucket  aiiaprndcd 
from  a  lroll<-y,  aald  trolley  movable  on  the  brldce  and 
(ranaveraelj  of  tbe  barge,  miona  for  operallni!  tbe  bucket 
and  meana  for  operatInK  tbe  brldKe  nnd^a  recelyluK  hop- 
per  Into  whirb  tbe  bucket  la  adapted  lo  deliver  It"  load 
and  a  chute  from  aald  recelvlnit  hopper  adapted  to  Irniiafer 
aald  load  to  aald  aklp.         -    ^ 

1.440,009.      TIlANSFKIl  'HVSTKM       William    T.    Don- 

NRLLT,  Brooklyn.  N.  V.     KUed  Nov.   12,   1920.     Bcrlal 

No  42^,710     4  Clalma.     (CI  214     14  ) 

2.   In  a  aralem  for  traoMferrlnn  material  between  ma- 

rln«    veaMeU   and    land    vehlelea,    tbe   combination    tvltb-  n 

•Up  kdaptMl   to  recalTt  •   «"l   »'  barsea ;   of  a   «anlT 

crane  apunlog  aald  allp  and  ha  •   ~  •-      '-— "' 


1.  A  device  of  tbe  class  described  for  effecting  a  trana- 
fer from  an  acrla'.  vessel  to  another  vessel,  comprlslni: 
a  cast  off  line  cuirled  by  the;  aerial  vessel  provided  at  one 
end  with  weighted  means  adapted  to  become  entangled 
In  the  other  vesael.  and  means  at  tbe  opposite  end  of  the 
line  for  attaching  tbe  same  to  the  object  to  be  cast  off. 


1  III  a  motellul  handllni:  apparatus,  a 
t,i>r  Mipportlnc  the  chute  and  adtipled  I 
rial  thereto,  and  means  for  swlni:lnc  * 
ally  comprising  a  movable  trolley,  and 
tween   tbe   trolley  and   the  chute. 

'.442,S43.      MGHTSHIP  DEACON      Mat 
muhlen.  near  Kbl,  (ierniany.  assignor 
schut7  tt  Co.,   Neumuhleo.  near  Kiel,  ( 
June   0,    1922.      Serial    No.    TMT.UX 
■.■40—1.) 


1.441,692.  BKENPOBCED  CONCRETE  SHjr.  Otoaoi  E 
UcCUA,  Oakland.  Calif  Filed  Apr  29,  1918.  Serial 
No.  231.8SS.  - 10  Claims     (CI.  114— 85.J 


1.  A  monolithic  ship  hull  having  concrete  sides  and  bot- 
tom molded  about  a  layer  of  wholly  spaced,  closed  shells 
arranged  In  transverse  and  lonRltudinal  rows  coextensive 
wUh  tbe  ball  to  form  cellular  bottom  and  stdc-s. 

1,441.711.  APPARATUS  FOR  ELECTRIC  HEATING  OF 
ENGINES  OF  THE  HOT-BULB  T\PE  BEFORE 
STARTING.  Got  B.  PeTtee,  Somerset.  England,  as- 
signor to  Petters.  Limited,  Somerset,  England.  Filed 
Jan.  4.  1921.  Serial  .Vo.  4.'^4,904.  5  Claim-;.  tCl 
123—146  ) 


.442.521.  MATERIAL-HANOLING  APPARATrS. 
ARTHUR  F.  Case.  Cleveland.  Oblo.  assignor  to  Tbe 
Wi-lImaD-SeaverMorgan  Company,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  a 
Corporation  of  Ohio,'  Fll-'d  Mar.  31.  1921,  Serial  No. 
,457.248.      14    Claims.       (CI.    193— rtO.) 


control  the  ports,  mean*  to  operate  the  valves,  and  tuMng- 
connectlng  the  ports  of  tbe  valve  chambera  to  one  another. 

1.442.720.  PADDLE  WHEEL  FOR  BO.\TS  AND  THE 
UKE.  John  Henry  Ntenhuis,  Chicago.  IlL  Filed 
June  24,' 1918.  Serial  No.  241.494.  8  Claims.  (CI. 
170 — 151.) 

1  A  paddle  wheel  for  boats  and  the  like,  comprising  a, 
rotating  body  member,  blades  mounted  thereon  and  con- 
tinuously shifting  In  angular  relation  with  respect  to 
the  radius  between  the  center  of  said  body  member  and, 
tbe  point  of  connection  of  each  particular  blade  to  said* 
body  member  and  continuously  shifting  also  with  respect. 


1.  In  an  Internal  combustion  engine.  Ignition  apparatus 
comprlatng  In  combination  a  fuel  Injection  device,  a  recess 
In  the  wall  of  the  combustion  chamber  near  th-?  said  device. 
a  valve  controlling  tbe  communication  between  the  recess 
and  the  interior  of  the  combustion  chamber,  a  stem  carry- 
ing the  valve,  an  electric  heating  element  mounted  in  the 
stem  with  Its  exposed  surface  towards  the  fuel  iujection 
device,  means  for  preventing  rotation  of  the  stem,  con- 
nectlona  to  the  beating  element  from  a  source  of  current, 
and  means  for  opening  and  closing  the  Talve  and  simulta- 
neously moving  the  heating  element  Into  and  withdrawing 
it  from  the  combustion  chamber. 

1,440,360.      SUBMARINE  SIGNAl  ING.      Frank   L.    Hor- 

WOOD.  London.  England,  asslguor  lo  Submarine  Signal 
Company.  Boston.  Mass.,  u  Corporation  of  Maine.  Filed 
May  15.  1922.  Serial  No.  5C1.18.t.  3  Claims.  (01. 
181—0.6.) 


1,  An  apparatus  adapted  for  signaling  comprising  two 
Independently  mounted  air-filli-d  caslocs.  each  having  an 
opening,  dlaphracms  closing  said  openings  whereby  said 
diaphragms  will  Ik-  backiHl.  said  apparatus  being  arranged 
whereby  said  diaphragms  shall  be  in  parallel  relation  and 
In  oppofdng  relation  and  In  proximity  to  each  other  where- 
by vibrations  Imparted  to  aald  diaphragms  will  reinforce 
each  other. 


1.440,361.  SUBMARINE  SIGNALING  APPAHATCS 
FRA>K  Li-OTD  HoPwoor>,  Wood  Green.  London.  Eng- 
land, assignor  to  Submarine  Signal  Company.  Boston. 
Ma£H.  Filed  June  6,  1922.  Serial  No.  r.C0,:i73.  7 
Claims       {CI.    181—0.5.^ 


heada  arronged 


to  tbe  vertical,  and  means  for  maintaining  said  blades 
in  downn-ardl;  Inclined  pobiiioii  throughout  their  path  of 
movement. 

1  4-H.0:;0.  TRIMMER  I  OU  BOAT-I-O.VlUNG  APPARA- 
TUS. AnTHCR  F.  Cash.  Cl-'veland,  Oblo,  assignor  Jo 
The  Wellniau-Seaver-Moigan  Company.  Clevelnud  Ohio 
a  Corporation  of  Ohio.  Filed  Feb.  16,  lf»2l.  Si-rial  No 
445.491.      17  Claims.      (CI.  19^—52.) 


1.  In  n  boat  loading  apparatus,  a  trimmer  comprising- 
a  rotatably  supported  member  havinc  a  delivery  conveyor 
for  delivering  material  laterally  of  the  trimmer,  said  cou- 
veyor  comprising  a  belt  and  a  pair  ot  drums  about  whic!- 
tlie  belt  pas.ses,  tbe  upper  leg  of  tbe  belt  being  unsup- 
ported between  the  drums,  and  means  for  preventing  the 
deposit  of  any  material  on  tbe  lower  leg  of  the  belt  for 
substantially  the  entire  length   thereof. 

17.  A  trimmer  for  a  boat  londins  apparatus  comprising 
a  rotary  elbow  and  a  delivery  member  pivoted  to  swing 
vertically  relative  thereto  so  as  to  vary  tbe  angle  of  dls- 
cliarge.  said  delivery  member  comprising  a  lower  struf- 
ture.  a  pair  of  upper  guide  walls  for  guiding  the  material 
being  delivered,  and  n  belt  rotatably  supported  on  saMi 
loner  structure  below  the  gxildc  walls  and  having  It-: 
upper  leg  cxtendint-  between  the  guide  xvails  below  but 
close  to  the  same,  the  delivery  member  opposite  the  belt 
between  the  guide  walls  and  snld  lower  structure  beln? 
open  whereby  the  belt  may  be  removed  from  tbe  deUvery 
member   laterally    thereof. 

1.44:.'.S76.  INTKItNAL-COMBT'STIONTURBINr  Ellis 
n.  IlABiMAV,  New  London.  Conn.  Filed  Jan.  L'O.  1020 
N.  nnl  No.  a:.2.CS0.     3  Clnlms,     (CI.  00—42  ) 


^*.^>i-'  * 


I  In  rnniMiintlon  with  a  niuvabl«>  norhorrd  llglil  -^ 
a  IlKhl  projector  for  sending  out  ra>»  of  llRlit  and  mm 
for  directing  tlii'  projector  so  that  the  median  tine  IIk-i 
conalBOtly  polrU*  (..wsid  a  uliigle  point  Irrctper llrr 
(he   [lOKlllofi   of   the  *hlp  with   ir».pecl,   to   Its  anchor. 


I  A  hydrophone  comprising  a  hoAy,  two  external  dla- 
phracms. two  Internal  dlnphragms  coupled  together  and 
aparlally  sepamted  from  the  rxlernal  dlapbragmn.  and 
moans  for  ndJuHtlng  the  distance  between  the  Intefnal  and 
rxternal  disphrngms. 

I,441.r.OO       INTKIlNAL-rOMBURTION     OIL    ENGINE- 
At.viN    IlTDRR.  Snn  IVdro.  Calif.      Filed  Nov    20.  1018. 
Hortnl  No.  201.00.1.     10  Claims.     (CI.  123—143.) 
1.  In  an  oil  engine,  tbe  combination  with  tbe  cyllnd^ra 

thpppof   having  vaporltrrs,   of    tubes   connerled   with   the 


1.  In  nil  Internal  comb)i>'tion  tuiblue.  the  comblnailOD< 
r  .tn  air  cnmpreK*>or  having  coiiipressloii  c.vllnders  sndi 
i^toiis  therein  to  compress  nlr  tn  a  suitable  degree,  a. 
tifl  iliamiw-r  for  each  cvllnder  adapted  to  lecolve  the 
i.mi>ies^ed  nlr  from  11-.  cylinder,  means  for  Injecllne 
iii-l  Into  e.ich  rhamlier  In  timed  relation  to  the  air  com 
r'-nhlon  to  «tart  combustion  theonn.  a  uli-mn  rlie-t  dlk 
•iHfd  adl.'C<-nt  to  wald  fuel  chntnheifi  and  adnpt«'d  to  be 
i-nl<d  hr  the  combustion  of  fuel  therein,  means  for 
pimlitc  ivflter  into  nftld  cliONt  to  generate  steam,  said 
hf>t  liavlnn  n  numbef  of  port"  eipial  to  the  number  of 
II. I  rhnnilMi!!,  a  turbine  wheel  ttultiilily  connected  with 
aid   wheel  and 
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MOTORSHIP  AND  DIESEL  ENGINE  PROGRESS 

A  Few  Interesting  Phases  of  the  Remarkable  Trend  Toward  the  Diesel  Engine  as  a 

Marine  Prime  Mover 


TO  those  of  the  marine  fraternity  interested  in 
the  diesel  -  engined  motorship,  there  are  several 
very  encouraging  indications  on  the  horizon  that 
are  growing  more  bright  with  the  opening  of  1923. 
Not  the  least  among  these  is  the  standard  test  code 
for  internal  combustion  engines  just  published  by  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers'  Power  Test 
Codes  Committee.  This  committee  is  headed  by  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Lucke,  who  is  assisted  in  the  work  by  Ed- 
ward T.  Adams,  Harte  Cooke,  Max  Rotter,  and  Ar- 
thur West. 

The  code  covers  all  internal  combustion  engines, 
per  se,  excluding  complete  internal  combustion  power 
plants,  both  marine  and  stationary,  and  including  ma- 
rine engines  exclusive  of  power  plants  burning  heavy, 
light  or  liquid  fuels.  The  code  is  very  complete  and 
quite  voluminous  and  lack  of  space  will  not  permit  of 
our  publishing  it  in  full.  Those  interested  will  find 
the  complete  description  together  with  form  diagrams 
and  tables  for  complete  test  reports  in  Mechanical  En- 
gineering for  March,  1923. 

Of  particular  interest  to  engineers  making  tests  on 
marine  engines  is  paragraph  17  of  this  code,  relating 
to  the  use  of  the  indicator  and  indicator  cards  in  con- 
nection with  determination  of  indicated  horsepower  for 
internal  combustion  engines.  The  code  expressly  stip- 
ulates that  the  indicator  must  not  be  used  for  determ- 
ining mean  effective  pressure  in  the  cylinders  of  an 
internal  combustion  engine  where  the  speed  exceeds 
400  r.  p.  m.     Neither  must  the  indicator  be  used  for 


mean  effective  pressures  on  any  hit  or  miss  governed 
engine.  Where  indicator  cards  taken  at  speeds  of  "400 
r.  p.  m.  or  less  are  not  constant  in  shape  and  area  over 
long  periods  of  time  while  a  constant  load  is  main- 
tained, the  indicator  must  be  rejected  as  a  means  of 
determining  cylinder  mean  effective  pressures."  The 
constancy  of  card  area  must  be  within  the  limits  of 
plus  or  minus  2  per  cent.  Where  cylinder  pressures 
are  500  pounds  or  more  and  the  measured  card  area 
is  small,  indicator  cards  are  not,  according  to  the  code, 
a  reliable  index  to  cylinder  mean  effective  pressures, 
and  finally  when  all  the  conditions  of  proper  use  of 
indicators  for  mean  effective  pressure  determination 
are  fulfilled  no  indicated  horsepower  determination 
shall  be  made  unless  a  separate  indicator  is  used  on 
each  working  cylinder  of  a  multi-cylinder  engine  with 
simultaneous  taking  of  cards. 

There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  among  in- 
ternal combustion  engineers  as  to  some  of  the  provis- 
ions in  this  code,  but  there  can  be  no  honest  question 
in  anybody's  mind  as  to  the  desirability  of  such  a 
standard  being  put  before  the  manufacturers,  oper- 
ators and  engineers  in  the  internal  combustion  engine 
game  by  so  authoritative  a  body  as  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  Engineers.  Undoubtedly  as  the 
code  is  used  a  tremendous  amount  of  reliable  data, 
concerning  diesel  engines  especially,  will  be  accumu- 
lated and  the  code  itself  will  be  changed  from  time  to 
time  to  fit  the  increasing  knowledge  of  best  operating 
conditions  and  requirements.     It  is  certainly  a  decided 


The  E.  D.  Burge  yacht  Louise 
of  Los  Angeles,  California.  The 
Louise  was  designed  by  N.  G. 
Herreshoff  and  built  by  the  Herres- 
hoflf  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Bristol.  Rhode  Island.  The  Louise 
was  originally  powered  with  a  gas 
engine,  which  has  recently  been  re- 
placed with  an  Atlas-Imperial  diesel. 
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step  in  advance  to  have  such  a  code  formulated  and 
placed  before  the  engineers  of  America. 

In  the  meantime  on  the  other  side  of  the  w^ater  the 
Northeast  Coast  Institution  of  Engineers  and  Ship- 
builders has  been  gathering  an  interesting  mass  of 
data  concerning  designs  and  installations  of  diesel  en- 
gine propelling  plants  for  a  single-screw  vessel  of  6500 
tons  deadweight  with  a  service  sea  speed  of  10%  knots. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  the  ques- 
tionnaire sent  out  that  no  less  than  eight  manufactur- 
ers of  standard  types  of  diesel  engines  have  worked 
out  this  problem  of  the  slow-speed  single-screw  direct- 
connected  diesel  motor  for  cargo  carriers,  and  we  know 
that  at  the  present  time  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship 
&  Engine  Building  Company  of  Philadelphia  are  busily 
engaged  in  converting  a  Hog  Island  Shipping  Board 
type  freighter  to  a  single-screw  motorship.  In  view  of 
this  fact,  and  of  the  further  fact  that  several  manu- 
facturers have  installations  of  single-screw  vessels  as 
high  as  9400  tons  deadweight  in  successful  operation, 
at  is  rather  strange  that  our  American  writers  on  ma- 
rine engineering  problems  still  insist  on  comparing 
single  -  screw  economical  cargo  steamers  with  twin- 
screw  motorships,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  mo- 
torship in  cargo  capacity  comparisons.  We  should,  as 
marine  engineers  in  America,  take  a  little  more  pro- 
gressive attitude  in  this  matter.  From  the  marine  en- 
gineering standpoint  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  man- 
ifold advantages  of  internal  combustion  engines  in  the 
power  plant. 

There  is  possible  a  very  honest  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  shipowner  and  the  marine  engineer  on 
overall  commercial  efficiency  and  economy  as  between 
a  diesel  engine  driven  and  a  steam  driven  freighter 
under  present  costs  of  construction  and  at  present 
prices  on  fuel  oil.  But  the  attitude  of  the  marine  en- 
gineer, particularly  on  new  work,  should  be  to  give 
every  reasonable  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  internal 
combustion  engine.  Unless  the  manufacturer  of  in- 
ternal combustion  engines  in  America  can  see  the  pos- 
sibility of  some  volume  in  his  marine  business  in  the 
future,  there  is  no  incentive  to  standardize  his  pro- 
ducts and  put  them  on  a  manufacturing  basis.  If 
future  volume  of  sales  can  be  shown  to  the  manufac- 
turer the  problem  of  standardization  is  comparatively 
easy,  and  given  sufficient  volume  of  output  the  diesel 
engine  manufacturer  will  soon  bring  costs  down  to  a 
point  where  it  will  be  at  least  practically  on  a  par  with 
the  steam  plant,  and  if  he  can  arrive  at  such  parity  of 
investment  then  there  is  no  question  of  advantage  to 
the  shipowner  in  diesel  installation. 

The  Institution  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  in 
Scotland  carefully  considered  last  month  a  paper  by 
Lieutenant  L.  J.  Le  Mesuir,  who  outlined  in  detail  a 
proposal  for  machinery  of  40,000  horsepower  on  quad- 
ruple screws,  the  four  diesel  engines  each  having  4000 
brake  horsepower  in  eight  cylinders  of  850  mm.  diam- 
eter and  800  mm.  strength  at  170  r.  p.  m.  The  mean 
indicator  pressure  in  these  cylinders  would  be  94',  ^ 
pounds  per  square  inch.  The  total  weight  in  the  main 
and  auxiliary  engines,  turbo-blowers,  pumps,  with  their 
motors,  air  reservoirs,  compressors,  silencers,  etc.,  fig- 
ures out  at  750  tons,  or  150  pounds  per  brake  horsepower. 

This  machinery  would  be  of  the  Sulzer  type,  two- 
cycle,  and  the  estimated  figures  are  based  on  tests 
made  with  the  single  cylinder  2000  horsepower,  two- 
cycle  engine  which  was  built  by  Sulzer  Brothers  before 
the  war  and  on  which  exhaustive  tests  have  been  made 
during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years. 

These  various  widely  separated  indications,  like 
straws  floating  on  the  water,  show  the  trend  in  marine 
engineering  at  the  present  time,  and  they  point  to  the 


fact  that  we  may  expect  in  the  near  future  a  tremend- 
ous development  in  the  European  motorship  program. 
If  our  inferences  are  correct  from  these  indications, 
American  marine  engineers  should  line  up  solidly  be- 
hind an  American  motorship  program  and  should  give 
a  great  deal  of  careful  study  and  thought  not  only  to 
the  standardization  of  test  codes  in  connection  with  the 
diesel  engine,  but  also  to  the  simplification  and  stand- 
ardization of  the  engine  itself,  eliminating  all  unnec- 
essary complications  and  forms  and  bringing  to  bear 
upon  the  problem  of  the  building  of  this  engine  all 
that  genius  for  manufacturing  that  has  placed  so  many 
of  the  American  shore  industries  in  leadership  in  the 
world's  markets. 


ENGINEERS  CONSIDER  THE  DIESEL  ENGINE 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  evening  of  March  15,  the 
San  Francisco  section  of  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers  listened  to  a  very  interesting  paper 
and  discussion  on  the  subject  "The  Diesel  Engine  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  Its  Present  Status  and  Probable  Fu- 
ture Development." 

This  paper  and  discussion  had  been  prepared  by  H. 
W.  Crozier  of  Sanderson  and  Porter,  C.  E.  Nagel  of 
the  Pacific  Diesel  Engine  Company,  and  John  Stiegen 
of  the  marine  department  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany (California). 

Mr.  Crozier  presented  a  brief  outline  sketch  of  the 
progress  of  diesel  engine  manufacturing  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  of  some  performances  of  diesel  engines  in 
stationary  power  plants.  He  called  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  remarkable  work  that  had  been  done  by 
the  Pacific  Coast  manufacturers  of  heavy  duty  marine 
gas  engines  in  preparing  designs  for  and  building 
heavy  duty  marine  oil  engines  of  the  solid  injection 
type,  especially  adapted  to  the  strenuous  conditions 
under  which  these  motors  work  on  commercial  craft 
in  Pacific  Coast  waters.  These  gas  engine  builders  had 
led  the  world  in  this  particular  field  with  gasoline 
motors  and  were  now  bidding  fair  to  lead  the  world  in 
the  use  of  small  diesels. 

Mr.  Nagel  read  a  paper  describing  the  new  solid  in- 
jection oil  engine  recently  developed  by  the  Pacific 
Diesel  Engine  Company  and  told  some  of  the  records 
made  by  the  marine  installations  of  Pacific  diesels  of 
the  Werkspoor  type. 

Mr.  Stiegen  presented  a  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive comparison  of  the  operation  of  two  identical 
tankers,  one  powered  with  four-cycle  marine  type 
diesel  engines  and  the  other  powered  with  reciprocat- 
ing steam  engines.  This  comparison  in  effect  answers 
in  a  very  practical  way  the  question  which  so  often 
presents  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  ship  operator  and 
owner,  "Shall  my  next  new  vessel  be  a  motorship  or  a 
steamship?" 

The  material  used  at  this  meeting  is  to  form  the 
basis  for  a  paper  which  will  be  presented  at  the 
regional  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers  in  Los  Angeles,  April  12,  13  and  14, 
after  which  meeting  full  details  of  the  discussion  will 
be  available  for  publication. 

It  certainly  should  be  a  matter  of  great  encourage- 
ment to  diesel-engine  manufacturers  to  have  their  ef- 
forts made  the  subject  of  considerate  study  by  so  influ- 
ential a  body  as  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  and  the  results  of  this  study  should  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  simplifying  and  standardizing  of 
the  details  in  design  and  construction  for  diesel  en- 
gines to  be  built  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  future. 


TESTS  OF  A  DIESEL-ENGINED  TUG 


By  DAVID  W.   DICKIE 


IN  a  former  article  in  Paci- 
fic Marine  Review  there  ap- 
peared a  complete  descrip- 
tion together  with  drawings 
of  a  towboat  designed  by  the 
writer  for  the  Coos  Bay  Lum- 
ber Company  and  built  by  Nunes 
Brothers  of  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia. This  boat  has  since 
been  finished. 

The  hull,  which  is  a  class  A-1 
job  in  all  particulars,  although 
built  unuder  very  trying  weath- 
er conditions,  was  launched  De- 
cember 23,  1922,  Mrs.  David  W. 
Dickie  acting  as  sponsor.  After 
the  launching  the  hull  was  tow- 
ed to  San  Francisco  to  have  the 
engine  installed.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  hull  are:  length 
over  all,  67  feet;  displacement 
length,  50  feet;  beam  over 
plank,  16  feet;  depth  of  hold, 
6  feet  2  inches;  gross  tonnage, 
30.84;  draft  on  trial,  4  feet  8 
inches  forward  and  6  feet  6 
inches  aft. 

One  interesting  feature  is  the 
construction  of  the  house,  which 
was  made  portable  at  the  coam- 
ing so  that  it  could  be  lifted 
off  for  installing  the  engine. 
The  electrical  work  on  this  ac- 
count was  assembled  in  two 
units,  the  connection  between 
the  hull  wiring  and  the  house 
wiring  being  left  open  until 
the  completion  of  the  assem- 
bly work. 

The  engine  was  built  by  the 
Enterprice  Engine  Company  of 
San  Francisco.  It  is  the  full 
diesel  solid  injection  type  with 
four  cylinders  10y2-inch  diam- 
eter and  14-inch  stroke  turning 
300  r.  p.  m.  In  the  installa- 
tion all  of  the  gauges  are  lo- 
cated in  the  pilot  house  along- 
side the  pilot  house  control,  so 
that  after  starting  the  engine 
is  controlled  by  the  operator  of 
the  boat  from  the  pilot  house. 

A  small  2^2  horsepower  ver- 
tical type  gas  engine  is  install- 
ed as  an  auxiliary  compressor. 
It  has  two  cylinders,  one  ^Vs- 
inch  diameter  acting  as  a  gas- 
oline engine  and  the  other  3l^- 
inch  diameter  acting  as  a  com- 
pressor, each  having  a  common 
stroke  of  5  inches.  Belted  from 
small  auxiliary  engine  is  in- 
stalled the  De  Laval  lubricat- 
ing oil  separator.  This  feature 
in  future  installations  will  be 
changed,     a    plan    now    being 


Cards  with  mi6h    initiai.  pressucie 

c~                                    — — 
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Load  on  Brake,  pounbs                                                           600 
Brake  horse.pow»«                                                                    177.6 

InOICATCO    HORSEPOWEn.                                                                               ZI2.Z 

Bevouutions   per.  minute                                                          296 
Brake  mean  effective   pressore 

POUNDS     per    SauARE    INCH                                                                    98.05 

Card  mean  effective   pressure 

POUNDS     per    SaUARE     INCH                                                                       117-72 

Initial   pressure   pounds  per  square    inch              586 
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Load   on  Brake  pounds                                                           570 
Brake  horsepower                                                                    170.24 
Indicated  horsepower                                                          197.66 
Eevoujtioms   per  Minute.                                                      296.67 
Brake  mean  effective   pressure 

POUNDS    PER    square     INCH                                                                   93.15 

Card  mean  effect ive  pressure 

POUNDS     PER    SQUARE     INCH                                                                       106.116 

Initiai.   pressure  pounds  per  souare   inch              5Z9. 
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Load  on  Brake   pounds                                                               540 
Brake  horsepower                                                                    169.S6 
Indicated  horsepower.                                                          187.3 
Revolutions   per  minute                                                      314 
Brake  mean  effective  pressure 

pounds    per    (auARE     INCH                                                                   98.3 

Card  miam  effective   pkessurc 

POUNDS   PCR  square    inch                                               108.615 
Initial   pressure  pounds   per  square    inch.             557 
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Load   on  Brake   pounob                                                           510 
Brake   uorscponer                                                                    163.2 
Indicated   horeepowcr                                                          208-3 
Revolutions    per  mihutc                                                      320 
Brake  mean  effective  pressure 

POUNDS   per  square    inch                                                 83.35 
Caro  mean  effective  PRCKsime 

POUNDS  P£R  sooARt  inch                                             106.483 
Initial   phessunc   pounds   per  •Quark   inch.              503.67 

worked  out  to  drive  the  De  La- 
val separator  from  the  main 
engine  and  thus  avoiding  the 
trouble  of  starting  the  small 
engine  when  not  needed  for 
emergency  air 

Before  the  installation  in  the 
boat  an  elaborate  test  of  this 
engine  was  made  on  the  test 
block  at  the  Enterprise  plant. 
During  this  test  the  cards  illus- 
trating this  article  were  taken 
and  the  following  interesting 
conclusions  were  reached  from 
the  nature  of  the  cards  and 
from  the  test  results. 

First:  That  the  power  devel- 
oped at  the  brake  is  independ- 
ent of  the  apparent  indicated 
pressure  in  the  cylinders,  as 
shown  by  the  indicator  cards, 
whether  this  pressure  be  taken 
as  maximum,  initial  or  mean 
effective,  and  that  this  appar- 
ent independence  holds  over 
very  wide  limits. 

Second:  That  on  this  Enter- 
prise diesel  engine  the  appar- 
ent indicated  horsepower  can 
be  varied  anywhere  from  10.5 
per  cent  to  27.6  per  cent  in  ex- 
cess of  the  brake  horsepower 
at  the  will  of  the  expert  taking 
the  cards.  Or,  in  other  words, 
for  the  same  load  there  may  be 
a  variation  of  apparent  indi- 
cated horsepower  of  263  per 
cent  and  this  with  little  or  no 
variation  in  the  initial  or  max- 
imum pressure  in  the  cylinder. 
This  is  interesting  and  shows 
the  wisdom  of  the  strictures 
put  upon  the  use  of  indicator 
diagrams  by  the  standard  test 
code  for  diesel  engines  recent- 
ly issued  by  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

Third:  That  in  order  to  get 
such  high  fuel  economies  as  the 
writer  has  obtained  on  previ- 
ous tests,  it  is  necessary  to 
hold  the  working  pressure  rel- 
atively high. 

Fourth:  That  the  Enterprise 
governor  gives  perfect  control 
independent  of  the  control  on 
the  fuel  injection  line. 

Fifth :  That  the  temperature 
of  lubricating  oil  in  service  de- 
pends on  its  own  particular  po- 
sition. With  one  lubricating 
oil  used  the  temperature  went 
up  to  140  degrees  and  with  an- 
other the  temperature  remained 
under  104  degrees  independent 
of  the  load  on  the  engine. 
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Cards  witm    low    initiai.    pressure. 


Load  on  Brake    pounds  600 

Brake  horsepower  180.8 

Indicated  horsepower  214.2 

RevOLOTtONS      PER    HIIMUTE  301.33 

Brake   wean  effective   pressure 

pounds    per  square    inch  98<x 
Card  mean   effective    pressure 

POUNDS    per  square    inch  116.187 

Initial    pressure   pounds   per  square   inch  461.33 


Load  on  Brake   pounds  570 

Brake  horsepower  167.58 

Indicated   horsepower  202.. 6 

Revolutions    per  minute  294 
Brake   mean    effective    pressure. 

pounds     per,   SauARE     INCH  93 .  £ 

Caro  mean    efcective    pressure 

pounds   per  square    inch  112.665 

Initial   pressure  pounds    per  square    inch  441.5 


Sixth:  If  it  is  found  advisable  to  go  to  the  higher 
pressures  in  order  to  get  extreme  economies,  rules  for 
crankshaft  sizes  will  have  to  be  adjusted  on  a  differ- 
ent basis  from  the  present  formula. 

In  connection  with  these  various  conclusions  and 
particularly  with  1  and  2,  we  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping 
formula  for  propeller  shaft  diameters  is  based  entirely 
on  mean  indicated  and  maximum  indicated  working 
pressures  in  the  cylinders,  the  brake  horsepower  and 
brake  mean  effective  pressure  being  entirely  ignored. 
This  same  basic  formula  runs  through  to  the  thick- 
ness of  propeller  blades  and  sizes  of  propeller  hub, 
these  being  based  upon  propeller  shaft  diameter.  This 
formula  in  small  oil  engine  practice  becomes  increas- 
ingly important  from  a  weight  standpoint  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  for  simplification  in  manufacture  oil 
engine  builders  usually  work  one  shaft  size  on  three 
sizes  of  engines  so  as  to  use  the  same  patterns  for 
bearings,  pillow  blocks,  etc.,  and  the  following  of  the 
formula  in  such  cases  often  causes  excessive  and  un- 
necessary weights  in  shafting  and  propeller  for  the 
smaller  sizes  of  engine. 

The  following  group  of  tests  shows  the  average  fuel 
economy,  the  engine  rating  being  1G5  horsepower: 

Load  on  brake 580  550  520 

Revolutions   per   minute 294.5  303  309 

Horsepower    167.8  163.5         157.5 

Fuel   per   hour,   lbs 71.6  69.7  67.2 


Pounds  per  h.  p.  per  hour..         .4275  .426  .426 

Gallon   per  hour 9.57  9.31  8.96 

Horsepower  per  gallon 17.53  17.55         17.58 

Maximum  temperature  of  lubricating  oil 104° 

Maximum  temperature  of  fuel  oil 110° 

Maximum  temp,  of  circulating  water  at  inlet 56° 

Maximum  temp,  of  circulating  water  at  outlet 138° 

Commercial  diesel  fuel  was  used,  sold  as  24  degrees 
Baume  and  testing  29.9  degrees  Baume  at  60  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  .8767  and 
weighing  7.3045  pounds  to  the  gallon. 

No  effort  was  made  to  minimize  the  consumption  of 
lubricating  oil  as  the  engine  was  new  and  the  con- 
sumption showed  2.68  per  cent  of  the  fuel. 

The  official  trial  of  the  boat  took  place  on  February 
14,  1923,  over  the  California  City  Mile.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Warner  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Fiske  of 
the  Coos  Bay  Lumber  Company,  who  loaned  the  barge 
for  the  occasion,  we  were  enabled  to  check  on  towing 
speeds.  This  barge  is  130  feet  by  35  feet  and  had 
265,000  board  feet  of  lumber  on  board.  Average  speed 
obtained  was  4.587  knots,  5.28  miles,  the  engine  turn- 
ing 280.2  revolutions  per  minute. 

In  order  to  investigate  if  any  difference  would  re- 
sult, the  trim  of  the  boat  was  altered  by  moving  the 
anchor  and  chain  aft,  increasing  the  draft  4  inches  at 
the  stern  and  reducing  it  4  inches  at  the  bow.  The 
average  speed  obtained  towing  the  barge  was  4.097 
knots,  4.71  miles  an  hour.  With  the  vessel  running  free 
at  the  designed  draft,  the  average  speed  was  8.27 
knots,  9.51  miles  per  hour,  the  engine  turning  293  rev- 
olutions per  minute.  The  trim  being  changed  as  be- 
fore, the  average  speed  was  8.43  knots  or  9.69  miles 
per  hour,  the  engine  turning  299  revolutions  a  minute. 


Light    load   card. 


Load   on  Brake   pounds  210 
Brake  horsepower  63-84 

Indicated   horsepower.  202.2, 

Revolutions    per  minute  304    ^ 
Brake  mean   effective   pressure 

pounds    per  Square    inch  34.35 

Card   mean   effective    pressure 

pounds    per   square    inch  108.731 

Initial   pressure  pounds   PEK  square    inch -404.5 


Typical   compress  ion  card 


pounds   per  square  inch 
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NEW  DIESEL-ENGINED  AUTOMOBILE  FERRY 

Special  Type  with  Many  Novel  Features  Building  at  the  Victoria  Plant  of  Yarrows,  Ltd.,  to  be 
Engined  by  Mclntosh-Seymour,  of  Auburn,  New  York 


THE  ever  increasing  automobile  traffic  to  Vancou- 
ver Island,  due  to  the  improvement  of  the  high- 
ways, particularl}^  the  Pacific  Highv^^ay,  has  im- 
pressed the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  with  the 
necessity  of  providing  a  better  motor  car  ferry  ser- 
vice, in  order  that  the  many  tourists  who  travel  in 
automobiles  may  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Van- 
couver Island  and  all  its  attractions  without  incon- 
venience. 

To  accommodate  this  class  of  travel  the  company,  in 
October  last,  decided  to  provide  a  ferry  specially  built 
for  the  handling  of  motor  cars  and  their  occupants, 
which  will  operate  between  Sidney,  Vancouver  Island, 
on  the  Canadian  side,  and  Bellingham,  Washington,  on 
the  American  side. 

Captain  J.  W.  Troup,  manager  of  the  British  Colum- 
bia Coast  Steamship  Service  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and 
his  staff,  in  cooperation  with  the 
builders,  got  out  the  plans  for  the 
ferry,  and  in  due  course  the  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  the 
vessel  was  let  to  the  well  known 
firm  of  Yarrows,  Ltd.,  whose  ship- 
building and  ship  repairing  yard 
is  situated  at  Esquimalt  Harbor, 
British  Columbus,  and  who  are  as- 
sociated with  the  great  firm  of 
Yarrow  &  Company  of  Glasgow, 
builders  of  destroyers  and  shallow 
draft  steamers. 

Characteristic  of  the  progres- 
sive policy  of  the  Canadian  Paci- 
fic Railway,  they  are  keeping  pace 
with  the  times  in  marine  develop- 
ment by  installing  in  this  auto- 
mobile ferry  diesel  engine  propell- 
ing machinery,  and  it  will  be  the 
first  diesel-engined  craft  in  the 
whole  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  or- 
ganization. 

The  vessel  will  be  170  feet  long, 
43  feet  beam  at  the  main  deck, 
and  11  feet  deep.  The  hull  is  to 
be  of  wooden  construction,  with 
V-bottom  cross  section,  providing 
ample    stability,    and    will    accom- 


modate forty-five  motor  cars.  It  will  be  a  twin-screw 
craft  and  the  machinery  will  consist  of  two  600  b.  h.  p. 
Mcintosh  &  Seymour  full  diesel  engines,  which  will 
give  a  speed  of  14  knots. 

The  speed  and  the  carrying  capacity  were  the  two 
points  to  which  the  owners  attached  special  impor- 
tance, and  which  presented  a  little  difficulty  in  the 
design  of  the  craft,  the  former  needing  considerable 
power  and  the  latter  necessitating  considerable  beam. 
First  of  all,  the  owners  stipulated  what  the  carrying 
capacity  must  be,  and,  from  that,  the  minimum  beam 
was  determined.  The  owners  also  stipulated  a  speed 
of  between  13  and  14  knots,  and  the  problem  then  arose 
as  to  the  most  efficient  lines  to  meet  these  require- 
ments, with  the  minimum  power  and  with  the  maxi- 
mum economy. 
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The  National  Physical  Laboratory  at  Teddington, 
England,  was  appealed  to  to  determine  this  point,  and 
extensive  model  experiments  were  made  in  the  large 
William  Froude  tank,  which  was  a  few  years  ago  spe- 
cially constructed  for  the  testing   of  shipforms. 

Captain  Troup,  who  has  had  a  great  deal  of  success- 
ful experience  in  the  designing  and  operating  of  pas- 
senger and  other  steamers  that  ply  in  these  waters 
under  his  control,  has  given  special  attention  to  the 
general  lay-out  of  the  ship,  with  a  view  to  having  the 
ferry  as  attractive,  safe  and  comfortable  for  travelers 
as  possible,  and  the  design  embodies  features  that  will 
enable  a  large  number  of  motor  cars  to  be  quickly  and 
safely  loaded  and  discharged  without  delay  or  con- 
fusion. 

One  special  and  novel  feature  will  be  the  arrange- 
ment for  carrying  cars  on  the  upper  deck,  as  well  as 
on  the  main  deck,  a  ramp  being  provided  between 
these  two  decks  which  will  enable  motor  cars  to  climb 
under  their  own  power  from  one  deck  to  the  other, 
thus  making  for  convenience  in  loading  and  discharg- 
ing. This  arrangement  obviates  the  slow  and  some- 
times unreliable  use  of  an  elevator;  also  the  necessity 
for  unsightly  and  cumbersome  gears  and  platforms. 

There  will  be  comfortable  accommodation  on  board 
for  the  type  of  vessel ;  large  observation  windows  are 
provided,  and  the  dining  saloon  is  to  have  a  maple 
dance  floor.  Hot  and  cold  water  will  be  installed  in 
the  passengers'  lavatories.  The  vessel  will  of  course 
be  fitted  with  electric  light,  heating,  and  fire  service, 
special  attention  being  given  to  the  latter. 

The  shipyard  of  Yarrows,  Ltd.,  the  builders,  is  very 
well  equipped  for  the  construction  of  this  vessel,  hav- 
ing facilities  that  can  cope  with  the  building  of  very 
much  larger  ships,  either  in  steel  or  wood,  and  a  great 
deal  of  ship  repair  work  is  continually  being  carried 
out  at  their  yards. 

From  the  accompanying  plans,  more  detail  and  fur- 
ther particulars  can  be  seen,  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  general  appearance  of  the  vessel  does  not  in 
any  way   indicate  a  motor   car  ferry,  but  rather  the 


standard    steamship,    usually   employed    in    a    daylight 
passenger  run. 

The  engines  of  the  ferry  have  already  been  shipped 
from  the  works  at  Auburn,  New  York,  and  as  the  hull 
will  be  launched  in  March,  it  would  appear  that  the 
contractors  have  the  ship  well  in  hand,  and  will  have 
no   difficulty  in  making  delivery,   as   per  contract,   on 

May  15.  

SEA  CLIMATE  UNEXCELLED 

WHEN  Los  Angeles  and  Honolulu,  neither  of 
which  has  been  altogether  silent  regarding  its 
unapproachable  climate,  unite  in  a  single  pa- 
ean of  praise,  they  are  likely  to  drown  out  all 
other  voices.  Portions  of  California  not  included  with- 
in Los  Angeles  county,  Florida,  Bermuda,  Georgia, 
and  all  places  having  climates  "than  which  none,"  etc., 
may  well  interpret  the  unison  as  being  dangerous  in 
the  extreme  and  may  prepare  for  immediate  war,  with 
no  quarter  asked  and  certainly  none  given. 

Such  is  the  grave  situation  that  the  allied  climatic 
nonpareils  have  precipitated  by  announcing  that  the 
Los  Angeles-Honolulu  steamship  lane  possesses  the 
best  weather  to  be  found  on  any  track  from  or  to  the 
United  States.  In  support  of  their  claim  they  present 
some  data  of  midwinter  voyages.  On  three  trips,  one 
eastbound  and  two  westbound,  made  in  December  and 
January,  mean  temperatures  of  66,  67  and  63  degrees 
were  encountered.  On  the  eastbound  voyage  the  ex- 
treme range  was  17  degrees,  from  58  to  75;  on  the 
two  westbound,  the  ranges  were  from  56  to  78  and 
from  52  to  70.  The  winds  were  recorded  as  follows: 
calms,  5  days;  light  or  gentle  breezes,  11  days;  mod- 
erate breezes,  3  days;  strong  breezes,  2  days. 

Critics  may  protest  that  Los  Angeles  and  Honolulu 
are  laying  claim  to  more  than  they  deserve;  but  the 
two  earthly  paradises  doubtless  would  retort  that  a 
beneficent  providence  never  would  have  separated  them 
by  boisterous  and  cold  winds  and  tumultuous  seas. 
That  is  a  priori  reasoning  of  the  first  magnitude,  but 
what  is  impossible  when  the  best  of  climates  and  the 
most  enterprising  of  press  agents  conspire  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  world? 


PROPELLING  MACHINERY  OF  THE  LEVIATHAN 


THROUGH  the  courtesy  of  William  F.  Gibbs,  con- 
structor in  charge  on  the  reconditioning  of  the 
Leviathan,  we  are  presenting  to  our  readers  a 
few  details  of  the  propulsion  plant  on  this  larg- 
est vessel  under  American  registry  and  second  largest 
vessel  under  any  flag. 

The  Leviathan  was  designed  for  a  nominal  shaft 
horsepower  of  approximately  60,000.  This  shaft  horse- 
power is  produced  through  a  steam  turbine  plant  con- 
sisting of  four  ahead  and  four  astern  turbines  taking 
steam  from  forty-six  watertube  boilers  of  a  modified 
Yarrow  type,  oil  fired.  These  boilers  are  designed  for 
a  working  pressure  of  250  pounds.  The  forty-six  boil- 
ers have  a  total  heating  surface  of  179,768  square  feet. 
Excellent  natural  draft  is  obtained  through  the  fact 
that  the  tops  of  the  stacks  are  172  feet  above  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furnace. 

Main  Turbines 

The  four  go-ahead  turbines  are  arranged  on  the 
triple-expansion  four-unit  plan.  The  high  pressure  and 
the  intermediate  pressure  turbines  are  located  on  the 
forward  end  of  the  port  inboard  line  shaft  and  the 
starboard  inboard  line  shaft  respectively.  The  two  low 
pressure  turbines  are  on  the  forward  end  of  the  port 
and  starboard  outboard  shafts,  which  terminate  in  an 
engine  room  aft  of  that  containing  the  turbines  for 
the  inboard  shafts.  The  steam  run  from  the  boiler, 
therefore,  is  to  the  high  pressure  ahead  unit  in  the 
forward  port  engine  room;  thence  across  to  the  inter- 
mediate unit  in  the  starboard  engine  room;  thence 
split  in  equal  parts  to  the  two  low  pressure  units  in 
the  after  engine  room.  Steam  always  flows  thus  for 
normal  full  speed  ahead  operation. 

Maneuvering  Control 

An  ingenious  and  simple  arrangement  of  change- 
over valves,  hydraulically  operated,  makes  it  possible 
to  change  this  arrangement  for  maneuvering  so  that 
the  high  pressure  unit  and  the  low  pressure  unit  on 
the  port  side,  or  the  intermediate  pressure  unit  and 
the  low  pressure  unit  on  the  starboard  side  can  be 
operated  independently  of  each  other  so  as  to  run  the 
propellers  on  one  side  of  the  vessel  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  those  on  the  other  side.  Therefore  under 
maneuvering  conditions  each  side  of  the  vessel  acts  as 
a  unit  separate  and  distinct  from  the  unit  on  the  other 
side,  and  steam  is  led  directly  from  the  high  pressure 
turbine  on  the  port  inboard  shaft  to  the  low  pressure 
turbine  on  the  port  outboard  shaft,  while  the  interme- 
diate turbine  on  the  starboard  inboard  shaft  receives 
steam  directly  from  the  boiler  and  exhausts  to  the  low 
pressure  turbine  on  the  starboard  outboard  shaft. 

The  four  astern  units  connected  with  these  turbines 
run  in  vacuum  normally  so  as  to  eliminate  friction  so 
far  as  possible.  In  going  astern  each  inboard  shaft 
astern  unit  is  worked  as  a  high  pressure  turbine  and 
each  outboard  astern  unit  as  a  low  pressure  turbine. 

In  a  future  article  we  hope  to  have  full  details  of 
the  ingenious  mechanism  through  which  the  control 
of  these  various  combinations  that  seem  so  involved 
in  the  description  becomes  as  simple  as  the  operation 
of  the  ordinary  standard  automobile. 

The  turbines  are  all  of  the  reaction  type,  the  low- 
pressure  units  weighing  375  tons.  We  reproduce  here- 
with an  interesting  illustration  showing  one  of  the  low 
pressure  rotors  with  the  upper  half  of  case  raised. 
The  diameter  of  this  rotor  is  12  feet  9^2  inches,  and 
the  diameter  outside  of  the  blades  is  14  feet  9%  inches. 
The  blade,  therefore,  on  the  last  stages  would  be  a 
little  over  two  feet  long.     The  blades  are  all  of  special 


Starboard   low   pressure   turbine  of   the   steamer   Leviathan,   with   upper   half 
of  casing  raised  showing  rotor   and  blading.    Note  human  fig- 
ure at  back  of  picture 

bronze  composition  and  in  these  turbines  there  are 
over  900,000  of  these  bronze  blades,  or  vanes.  The 
line  shafts  are  18.11  inches  in  diameter. 

Auxiliaries 

There  are  four  main  condensers  on  the  job,  each 
having  a  cooling  surface  of  16,641  square  feet,  giving' 
a  total  cooling  surface  in  the  four  units  of  66,564 
square  feet.  Circulating  water  for  these  condensers 
is  provided  by  two  sets  of  twin  centrifugal  pumps, 
each  set  being  driven  by  a  compound  steam  engine  of 
600  indicated  horsepower.  These  pumps  have  39-inch 
discharge  openings  and  provide  ample  cold  salt  water 
to  take  care  of  condensation.  The  main  air  pumps  are 
of  the  Weir  dual  reciprocating  type  and  experience  no- 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  a  vacuum  of  29  inches. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  immense  amount  of  auxiliary 
machinery  in  this  huge  liner,  which  when  at  sea  with 
her  full  complement  aboard  and  a  full  passenger  list 
is  practically  equivalent  to  a  floating  city  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  10,000  and  with  a  demand  for  high-class  ac- 
commodations and  service  greatly  in  excess  of  the  or- 
dinary city  of  that  size. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  bounds  of  a  single 
article  to  describe  in  detail  all  of  this  various  machin- 
ery, which  includes  among  other  items  16  main  feed 
pumps,  4  auxiliary  feed  pumps,  vertical  duplex  type, 
4  ballast  pumps,  6  bilge  pumps,  2  vertical  duplex  hy- 
draulic pressure  pumps,  8  lubricating  oil  pumps,  2 
Weir  monotype  auxiliary  air  pumps,  2  auxiliary  circu- 
lating pumps,  6  sanitary  and  fire  pumps,  and  50  other 
miscellaneous  pumps,  about  150  miscellaneous  electric 
motors,  and  over  200  items  of  other  power  driving  aux- 
iliaries scattered  throughout  the  ship. 
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W.  A.  Young,  Jr.,  general  passen- 
ger agent  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company,  is  home  again  in  San 
Francisco,  having  returned  from  New 
York  and  other  eastern  points,  which 
he  visited  in  the  interest  of  the  com- 
pany's various  services.  Mr.  Young 
attended  the  conference  of  the  lines 
operating  Shipping  Board  passenger 
ships,  at  which  an  agreement  was 
reached  to  link  up  the  services 
through  rate  arrangements  with 
transcontinental  railroads.  With  this 
plan  in  force  a  traveler  can  go  from 
practically  any  principal  port  to  any 
■other  over  an  American  passenger 
line  and  an  American  railroad  on 
one  ticket  at  a  rate  which  will  av- 
erage 10  per  cent  less  than  the  cost 
of  separate  tickets. 

The  conference,  held  at  the  head- 
quarters of  James  W.  Boring,  adver- 
tising director  for  the  board  and 
special  representative  of  Vice-Pres- 
ident Love,  was  attended  by  the  fol- 
lowing: W.  A,  Young,  Jr.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany; B.  W.  Guysi,  San  Francisco,  Pa- 
cific-Argentine-Brazil Line  (Swayne 
&  Hoyt,  Inc.) ;  D.  J.  Hanscom,  Seat- 
tle,  Admiral  -  Oriental   Line;     F.   M. 


Wolf,  New  York,  Munson  Line;  E. 
E.  McNary,  New  York,  United  States 
Lines;     and    Louis    F.    Klein,    New 

York,  Shipping  Board. 


Albert  W.  Honywill,  Jr.,  has  sev- 
ered his  connections  with  the  Terry 
Steam  Turbine  Company,  at  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  to  take  up  new 
duties  as  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Diamond  Power  Specialty  Cor- 
poration of  Detroit. 


Mitsui  &  Company  have  been  ap- 
pointed exclusive  agents  in  Japan 
and  China  for  Uehling  COg  Record- 
ing Equipment  and  other  Uehling 
power  plant  instruments  and  gauges. 
The  head  office  of  Mitsui  &  Company 
is  in  Tokyo.  The  Uehling  headquar- 
ters is  Paterson,  New  Jersey.  Many 
installations  already  have  been  made 
in  the  Orient,  but  it  is  believed  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  engineering 
department  of  Mitsui  &  Company 
customers  will  be  served  to  a  much 
greater  advantage. 


Matthew  C.  Brush,  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  American  International 
Corporation,   was   host   at   luncheon, 


.l::: 


March  2,  to  a  number  of  his  asso- 
ciates, at  the  Bankers  Club,  New 
York.     The  guests  were: 

J.  D.  Andrew,  president  of  the 
American  Balsa  Company. 

H.  S.  Brophy,  treasurer,  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company. 

A.  R.  Smiley,  of  the  law  firm  of 
White  &  Case,  counsellor  for  the 
American  International  Corporation. 

A.  N.  Derouin,  president  of  the 
Carter  Macy  Tea  Company. 

J.  W.  Hook,  president  of  the  Al- 
lied Machinery  Company. 

G.  H.  Balch,  vice-president  of  the 
American  International  Corporation. 

T.  E.  Bragg,  assistant  to  Mr.  Brush. 

E.  S.  Nash,  president  of  the  Rosin 
&  Turpentine  Export  Company. 

Thomas  Shepard,  vice-president  of 
the  Ulen  Construction  Company. 

H.  A.  Arthur,  president  of  G.  Am- 
sinck  &  Company. 

E.  A.  Canalizo,  manager  of  Im- 
ports, American  International  Cor- 
poration. 

J.  S.  Hines,  publisher  of  Pacific 
Marine  Review  and  the  Western  Ma- 
chinery World. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Steamship  Owners'  Association, 
oflJicers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected  as  follows: 

Alfred  G.  Smith,  president;  Gale 
H.  Carter,  David  T.  Worden,  Eugene 
E.  O'Donnell,  vice-presidents;  H.  F. 
Alexander,  Calvin  Austin,  Edwar^  J. 
Barber,  A.  G.  Bates,  Ernest  M.  Bull, 
William  M.  Campion,  Harry  C,  Carr, 
Gale  H.  Carter,  P.  A.  S.  Franklin,  J. 
Howland  Gardner,  J.  R.  Gordon,  Rob- 
ert L.  Hague,  C.  W.  Jungen,  J.  Par- 
ker Kirklin,  Edgar  F.  Luckenbach, 
Winthrop  L.  Marvin,  Franklin  D. 
Mooney,  Frank  C.  Munson,  Eugene  _ 
E.  O'Donnell,  H.  H.  Raymond,  R.  H.  ■ 
M.  Robinson,  A.  D.  Stebbins,  J.  D.  " 
Tomlinson,  H.  B.  Walker,  David  T. 
Worden,  executive  committee.  The 
Williams  Steamship  Company  has 
been  elected  to  membership  in  the 
association. 


The    Empress   of    France, 


Golden    Gate 


J.  B.  Armstrong,  assistant  to  A.  F, 
Haines,  vice-president  of  the  Admi- 
ral-Oriental Line,  and  a  traffic  ex- 
pert widely  known  in  the  trans-Pa- 
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6 — J.   V.   C.    Comfort,   storekeeper. 
7 — C.   L.    Schlatter,   surgeon. 
8 — James    O.    Lyman,   purser. 
9 — Lucien    B.    Hoff.   freight   clerk. 
10 — John   McStay,  4th   Asst.  engineer. 


cific  trade,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  assistant  general  freight 
agent.  Mr.  Armstrong  has  had  a 
wide  range  of  experience  in  Oriental 
ports  and  in  domestic  offices  of  the 
line. 

Harry  Brandt  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Seattle  branch  of 
the  United  States  Lines.  The  new 
offices  are  at  617  Second  avenue  and 
were  established  in  line  with  the  or- 
ganization's program  to  have  per- 
sonal representation  in  all  centers 
of  traffic  development  throughout  the 
country.  The  appointment  of  Mr. 
Brandt  directly  followed  the  opening 
of  attractive  passenger  offices  in  San 
Francisco,  where  W.  G.  Fitch  is  the 
manager. 

Norton,  Lilly  &  Company  announce 
the  opening  of  their  thirteenth  office 
in  the  United  States,  the  latest  be- 
ing at  Boston,  in  the  Board  of  Trade 


PACIFIC  3IARINE  REVIEW  PRESENTS  SOME  OLD  TIMERS 

Officers   of   the  famous   Pacific   Mail   steamer   City  of   Peking — taken   in    1876 

1 — Charles   Judge,    3rd   officer. 

2 — William   G.    Pitts,    1st   officer. 

3 — Capt.Zera  L.  Tanner,  Lt.  Com.,  U.  S.  N. 

4 — Francis   B.   Gough,   chief  engineer. 

5 — James  E.    Halloway,  2nd  officer. 


1 1 — William    Collins,    3rd    Asst.    engineer. 
12 — J.   J.    Leary,    5th   Assist,   engineer. 
13 — John    Lynch.    1st   Asst.   engineer. 
14 — W.   A.    Moriarty,   2nd   Asst.  engineer. 
15     Thomas   Harris,   chief  steward. 


building.  The  cities  where  Norton, 
Lilly  &  Company  now  have  represen- 
tation are:  Seattle,  Portland,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Norfolk, 
Newport  News,  New  Orleans,  Chi- 
cago and  Boston,  the  home  office  be- 
ing in  New  York. 


J.  M.  Sims,  formerly  superintend- 
ent of  the  Pacific  Coast  Railway 
Company  and  in  charge  of  the  ware- 
houses in  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Santa 
Barbara  counties,  has  been  named 
general  manager  of  the  Outer  Har- 
bor Dock  &  Wharf  Company,  San 
Pedro. 


Captain  W.  J.  Stofen  is  now  mas- 
ter of  the  New  Electra  Line  steamer 
Cuba,  succeeding  Captain  C.  W.  Ma- 
son, who  brought  the  Cuba  out  from 
the  East  Coast.  Captain  Stofen  is 
well  known  up  and  down  the  Pacific 
Coast.     Recently  he  had  been  in  ser- 


vice of  the  Red  Stack  Tugboat  Com- 
pany, his  last  command  being  the 
sea-going  tug  Ranger. 

Harry  Thompson,  agent  at  Hong- 
kong for  W.  R.  Grace  &  Company, 
has  returned  home  to  San  Francisco 
on  leave,  following  a  number  of 
years  in  Far  Eastern  ports.  He  is 
a  son  of  William  Thompson,  an  offi- 
cial of  the  Sperry  Flour  Company. 

Wheaton  &  Krueger,  steamship 
agency,  Los  Angeles,  has  moved  to 
larger  offices  in  the  Pacific  Electric 
building.  As  agents  for  the  Mexi- 
can States  Line,  increase  in  traffic, 
both  passenger  and  freight,  necessi- 
tated the  expansion  of  office  facil- 
ities. 

Captain   John   A.   O'Brien,   one   of 

the  most  familiar  figures  in  Pacific 
Coast  maritime  circles  and  known  in 
ports  around  the  world,  has  been  ap- 
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Electric   cranes   at   the   yards   of  the   Coos   Bay   Lumber   Company,    Marshfield,    Oregon,   where   loading    is   conducted    for   delivery   and   distribution    at 
the   Bay  Point   yard  and   San   Pedro.     These    cranes  lift  eight  tons  for  each  fall,   two   falls  to   a   crane 


pointed  coast  pilot  for  the  Lucken- 
bach  Steamship  Company,  and  will 
run  from  San  Pedro  and  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Puget  Sound.  Captain  O'- 
Brien is  a  pioneer  of  Pacific  ship- 
ping and  the  experiences  of  his  ca- 
reer number  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting events  of  the  sea. 


Roy  V.  Crowder,  general  passen- 
ger agent  of  the  Los  Angeles  Steam- 
ship Company,  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  Eastern  passenger 
agents.  J.  L.  Berschens  has  been 
named  western  passenger  agent  at 
Chicago,  and  J.  B.  McGolrick  has 
been  assigned  the  handling  of  the 
company's  New  York  aifairs.  These 
new  agents  have  had  wide  experi- 
ence in  steamship  and  railway  traffic. 


The  American  Bureau  of  Shipping 
announces  the  removal  of  its  Port- 
land, Oregon,  offices  from  921  North- 
western Bank  building  to  510  Board 
of  Trade  building. 


Jerome  M.  Lalor,  district  manager 
of  Chas.  Cory  &  Sons,  Inc.,  has  an- 
nounced that  his  company  was  re- 
cently awarded  a  contract  from  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  for 
the  installation  of  complete  Fire- 
foam  apparatus  on  all  of  the  Board's 
oil  burning  vessels  of  the  502  and  535 
types.  The  contract  calls  for  engine 
room  and  boiler  room  installations, 
and  is  taken  as  a  further  evidence 
of  the  desire  of  the  Shipping  Board 
to  take  every  precautionary  measure 
for  the  protection  of  its  passengers 
and  seamen.  Twenty-four  vessels 
are  covered  by  the  award,  thirteen 
installations  to  be  made  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  and  eleven  on  the  At- 
lantic. 


A.  A.  Moran,  operating  manager 
of  the  Robert  Dollar  Steamship  Com- 
pany, has  recently  returned  from  an 
extensive      business      tour,      during 


which  he  visited  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  Europe  surveying  business 
conditions  and  studying  his  com- 
pany's prospects  in  relation  to  fu- 
ture developments. 


Deaths 

George  C.  Perkins,  84,  for  forty- 
six  years  in  public  service  in  Cali- 
fornia, one  -  time  governor  of  the 
state  and  a  former  United  States 
Senator,  passed  on  at  his  Oakland 
home  on  February  26.  In  addition 
to  his  brilliant  public  career.  Sen- 
ator Perkins  was  prominent  in  nu- 
merous commercial  and  industrial 
affairs.  At  one  time,  as  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Goodall,  Perkins  & 
Company,  he  devoted  his  time  to  the 
organization  of  the  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Company.  He  was  at  various 
intervals  engaged  in  the  steamship, 
milling  and  merchandising  business, 
and  at  one  time  is  said  to  have 
amassed  an  annual  income  of  $500,- 
000.  He  was  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
two  terms  and  served  one  term  as 
president  of  the  Oakland  chamber. 
Senator  Perkins  was  born  in  Kenne- 
bunkport,  Maine,  in  1838,  and  led  an 
adventurous  life  as  a  youth.  He 
made  seven  round  voyages  to  Europe 
from  New  Orleans.  In  1855  he  ship- 
ped before  the  mast  again  and  came 
to  San  Francisco.  His  political  ca- 
reer began  in  1869,  when  he  was 
elected  state  senator  from  Butte 
county,  and  from  that  time  on,  his 
rise  was  steady  to  national  promi- 
nence. Senator  Perkins  had  inter- 
ests throughout  the  state  and  was 
actively  associated  with  commercial 
bodies  in  the  territories  of  his  af- 
fairs. He  was  a  member  of  many 
notable  clubs. 

William  M.  Cramp,  for  many  years 
a  member  of  the  William  Cramp  & 


Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Cramp  was  ninety-one 
years  old  and  retired  from  business 
several  years  ago.  His  grandfather 
was  founder  of  the  Cramp  shipyards. 
Captain  Edmund  F.  Dickins,  76, 
for  several  years  in  charge  of  the 
San  Francisco  office  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey.  Captain  Dickins, 
born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  came  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  a  young  man  and 
joined  the  survey  department  under 
Captain  August  F.  Rodgers.  When 
the  Spanish-American  War  began  he 
was  transferred  to  the  hydrographic 
service.  For  a  number  of  years  Cap- 
tain Dickins  commanded  the  steamer 
Gedney,  working  along  the  Califor- 
nia coast.  In  1909  he  was  transfer- 
red to  the  Philippines  to  direct  oper- 
ations. In  1912  he  returned  to  San 
Francisco  and  later  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  survey  at  New  York. 

Captain  Charles  H.  Cross,  for  more 
than  nineteen  years  connected  with 
the  Robert  Dollar  Company,  passed 
away  on  February  15  aboard  his  com- 
mand, the  Margaret  Dollar,  en  route 
from  Port  Said  to  Alexandria.  Death 
was  due  to  heart  failure.  Captain 
Cross  joined  the  Dollar  forces  in 
1904.  He  was  second  on  the  masters 
seniority  list.  At  various  timps  he 
commanded  the  M.  S.  Dollar,  the  Bes- 
lar,  Hazel  Dollar,  Stanley  Dollar  and 
Margaret  Dollar,  on  which  he  served 
during  the  past  year.  Captain  Cross 
in  his  early  days  had  a  stretch  of 
service  on  sailing  ships  and  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  masters  on  the 
Pacific. 

Captain  G.  W.  Jessen,  82,  of  San 

Francisco,  who  for  fifty  years  fol- 
lowed the  sea,  and  during  twenty 
years  served  as  master  of  vessels  in 
Pacific  trades.  He  had  a  period  of 
service  with  the  Coast  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, and  his  last  command  was  the 
steamer  Eastern  Gale,  formerly  op- 
erated by  the  Matson  Navigation 
Company. 


MARINE    INSURANCE 


CHARLES  F.  HOWELL,  Contributing  Editor 


THE  laws  governing  marine  in- 
surance have  been  built  up 
through  a  long  period  of 
growth  in  the  science  and  prac- 
tique  of  marine  operation  and  are 
rather  the  result  of  a  long  series 
of  legal  decisions  in  admiralty 
courts  than  of  any  well  defined  ef- 
fort at  codification. 

It  frequently  happens  that  some  of 
the  points  very  generally  regarded 
as  definitely  settled  in  the  law  of 
marine  insurance  are  directly  chal- 
lenged or  misunderstood  in  daily 
practice.  Responsibility  for  salt  wa- 
ter damage  is  one  of  them.  Is  sea 
water  damage,  of  itself,  an  insured 
peril?  Huebner's  "Marine  Insur- 
ance" lists  salt  water  among  the  in- 
sured  perils.      There    is    nothing    in 


the  ordinary  form  of  policy,  how- 
ever, which  makes  the  underwriter 
liable  for  this  kind  of  damage,  how- 
soever arising.  The  only  term  in  the 
perils  clause  of  the  policy  that  might 
be  construed  as  covering  this  hazard 
is  that  of  "perils  of  the  sea,"  and 
this  has  court  interpretation  for  be- 
ing a  fortuitous  happening  produced 
by  the  extraordinary  action  of  the 
elements.  The  dashing  of  spray 
over  a  vessel  during  ordinary  weath- 
er is  a  passing  incident  of  every 
voyage  and  is  in  no  sense  due  to  any 
unusual  action  of  the  elements.  The 
most  celebrated  case  regularly  cited 
in  support  of  defenses  against  sea 
water  damage  is  that  of  the  G.  R. 
Booth. 


Sea  Water  Damage 

Even  when  the  seaworthiness  of 
the  vessel  is  admitted  by  the  under- 
writer liability  does  not  necessarily 
attach  to  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  he 
does  not  by  that  clause  hold  himself 
out  to  respond  for  claims  which  arise 
from  the  unseaworthiness  of  the  ves- 
sel, but  merely  agrees  that  he  will 
not  set  up  as  a  defense  to  a  claim 
under  the  policy  the  breach  of  the 
implied  warranty  of  seaworthiness. 
As  is  well  known,  this  clause  was 
added  to  marine  cargo  policies  be- 
cause the  conditions  of  trade  which 
gave  rise  to  the  implied  warranty 
of  seaworthiness  had  so  changed  as 
to  cause  the  warranty,  if  enforced, 
to  work  a  hardship  on  the  assured. 
In  the   early   days   of  marine   insur- 


TOLL  OF  TREACHEROUS  FUMES 


Commanding  attention  of  all  en- 
gaged in  ship  repair  and  construction 
is  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
above  photographs.  While  undergo- 
ing minor  repairs  in  December  at  an 
eastern  yard  the  tanker  J.  N.  Pew  was 
damaged  to  the  extent  of  $220,000  by 
the  explosion  of  the  main  cargo  tank, 
the  blast  taking  the  lives  of  two  work- 
men and  endangering  twenty  others. 
It  is  reported  that  the  explosion  was 
undoubtedly  caused  by  the  ignition  of 
fumes   congested    in   one   of   the   tanks 


adjacent  to  the  compartment  in 
which  the  men  were  working.  The 
accompanying  pictures  reveal  the 
havoc  of  the  accident,  presenting 
a  moral  that  warrants  every  pos- 
sible precaution  being  taken  at 
all  times  everywhere  to  insure 
thorough  chemical  inspection  for 
dangerous  gases  not  only  in  the 
tank  to  be  repaired  but  in  adjoin- 
ing compartments  as  well.  There- 
by may  be  eliminated  the  possibil- 
ity   of   similar   disasters    recurring. 
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ance  both  the  vessel  and  the  cargo 
were  either  owned  by  the  same  party 
or  the  supervision,  exercised  by  the 
cargo  owner  over  the  vessel  to  be 
employed,  was  of  such  a  personal 
nature  as  to  place  upon  the  cargo 
owner  the  responsibility  of  shipping 
by  a  seaworthy  vessel.  But  the  pres- 
ent time  is  one  of  specialization;  the 
carrier  and  the  merchant  are  of  so 
essentially  a  distinct  and  separate 
character  that  the  latter  has  prac- 
tically no  control  over  the  vessel  nor 
is  in  possession  of  means  of  infor- 
mation as  to  its  condition.  Recog- 
nizing the  altered  status  of  the  car- 
go owner,  the  underwriter  waives 
the  implied  warranty  of  seaworth- 
iness and  agrees  not  to  invoke  it  in 
defense  of  a  claim  under  the  policy. 
This  important  point  has  recently 
been  decided  again.  In  the  case  of 
Arbib  &  Houlberg,  Inc.,  versus  the 
Second  Russian  Insurance  Company, 
Judge  Augustus  N.  Hand,  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  has 
held  that  marine  underwriters  are 
not  liable  for  goods  damaged  by  sea 
water  unless  it  can  be  proved  that 
such  damage  was  due  directly  to  a 
peril  of  the  sea.  Proof  was  lacking, 
in  this  case,  that  the  water  had  en- 
tered during  a  storm.  Said  the 
court:  "The  burden  is  upon  the  li- 
bellant  to  establish  that  the  loss  was 
due  to  insured  perils,  as  it  would  be 
upon  the  ship  in  cases  between  the 
cargo  owner  and  the  ship  to  show 
a  loss  due  to  excepted  perils." 

War  Rates  Are  Reduced 

American  marine  insurers  are  in 
receipt  of  cable  information  from 
London  and  Liverpool  advising  that 
war  rates  have  been  cut  in  two  on 
the  other  side  as  regards  shipments 
bound  to  and  from  German  ports. 
The  opinion  there  seems  to  be  gen- 
eral that  danger  of  French  seizures 
by  naval  authorities  for  reparation 
accounts  has  largely  passed.  In- 
stead of  ranging  from  Vi  to  %  per 
cent  on  cargo  shipments,  the  new 
rates  are   '%   per  cent  for  what  are 


regarded  as  the  greatest  risks  and 
Ys  per  cent  for  those  of  a  less  haz- 
ardous nature.  To  cover  risks  inci- 
dental to  the  seizure  hazards,  Eng- 
lish underwriters  are  employing  the 
free  of  capture  or  seizure,  and  the 
strike,  riot  and  civil  commotion 
clauses. 

As  there  is  no  war  in  existence  be- 
tween France  and  Germany,  the  or- 
dinary war  risk  cover  does  not  ap- 
ply. France's  possible  seizure  of 
vessels  bound  for  German  ports 
would  be  made  under  provisions  of 
the  Versailles  treaty.  There  are  no 
precedents  upon  which  to  go.  It  is 
difficult  to  fix  equitable  rates  or  to 
frame  comprehensive  clauses.  In- 
formal conferences  have  been  held 
by  American  underwriters  with  a 
view  of  determining  a  suitable  def- 
inition of  risks  covered  by  policies 
issued  against  losses  that  may  be 
sustained  through  French  repara- 
tions action. 

Sankey  Decision  Upset 

Certificate  versus  policy  has  again 
been  before  the  British  courts,  and 
this  time  the  former  got  the  worst 
of  it.  The  British  Court  of  Appeals 
has  reversed  the  finding  of  Justice 
Sankey  and  sustained  that  of  Justice 
McCardie.  The  Sankey  decision  was 
rendered  in  the  King's  Bench  Divis- 
ion, six  months  ago,  in  the  case  of 
Donald  H.  Scott  &  Company  versus 
Barclay's  Bank,  and  gave  much  sat- 
isfaction to  Americans,  underwriters 
and  shippers  alike,  in  that  it  held 
that  an  approved  insurance  policy 
meant  one  to  which  no  mercantile 
objection  could  be  taken,  and  that  a 
certificate  was  a  policy  within  the 
meaning  of  this  definition.  The  bank 
appealed  successfully,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  holding  that  the  certificate 
in  this  instance  was  not  a  good  ten- 
der within  the  terms  of  the  letter  of 
credit  involved  in  the  case.  The 
grounds  upon  which  the  appeal  was 
allowed  were  that  the  document  ten- 
dered was  not  a  document  which 
anyone  on  inspecting  it  could  say 
whether  it  complied  with  the  terms 


of  the  letter  of  credit  or  not.  The 
certificate  indicated  that  a  policy 
had  been  issued,  but  it  did  not  in- 
dicate the  terms  of  the  policy,  the 
risks  covered,  the  conditions  of  the 
policy  with  respect  to  shipment,  or 
other  matters  which  it  was  impor- 
tant to  ascertain. 

Marine  Bill  Endorsed 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  has  endorsed  the  findings  of 
its  insurance  advisory  committee  as 
regards  the  proposed  uniform  ma- 
rine insurance  bill  that  is  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral states  for  the  purpose  of  reliev- 
ing obstacles  now  interposing  be- 
tween our  marine  underwriters  and 
a  free  and  complete  operation  of 
their  business.  The  national  cham- 
ber now  urges  the  states  to  modify 
their  laws  to  this  effect.  Among  the 
findings  that  have  been  endorsed  are 
the  following: 

1.  That  American  marine  insur- 
ance has  heretofore  been  largely  reg- 
ulated by  the  laws  suitable  to  fire 
insurance. 

2.  That  American  insurance  gen- 
erally, and  especially  marine  insur- 
ance and  insurers,  have  been  and 
are  hampered  by  the  severe  and  in 
effect  unjust  restrictions  and  handi- 
caps which  have  been  imposed  by 
the  varying  laws  of  the  different 
states. 

3.  That  American  marine  insur- 
ance has  with  great  difficulty  met 
foreign  competition  and  in  many  sit- 
uations has  not  been  able  to  com- 
pete because  existing  conditions  so 
strongly  favor  foreign  underwriters. 

4.  That  Congress,  realizing  the 
injustice  of  these  conditions  and  in 
order  to  enable  American  marine  un- 
derwriters to  compete  on  an  equality 
with  foreign  underwriters,  passed 
the  Model  Marine  Insurance  Act  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

General  Average  Settlements 

Before  the  American  delegates 
sailed  to  attend  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce's  meeting  at 
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Rome,  scheduled  for  March  18-24, 
they  were  carefully  advised  by  Amer- 
ican marine  underwriters  of  their 
unanimous  disapproval  of  the  pro- 
posal to  have  general  average  set- 
tlements made  at  ports  of  destina- 
tion instead  of  at  ports  of  departure. 
Acting  under  this  urgent  suggestion 
the  delegates  will  argue  against  this 
proposition  when  it  comes  before  the 
meeting.  The  British  delegation,  act- 
ing under  recommendations  of  Brit- 
ish underwriters,  are  to  do  likewise. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  there  is  a  decision  on 
record  with  the  British  House  of 
Lords,  which  corresponds  to  our  Fed- 
eral Supreme  Court,  to  this  eifect: 
"Shipowners  are  under  no  obligation 
to  employ  an  adjuster  at  the  foreign 
port  to  draw  up  the  statement." 

Barge  Canal  Conditions 

In  view  of  the  disastrous  results 
experienced  by  underwriters  in  writ- 
ing business  going  by  way  of  the 
New  York  State  Barge  Canal  an  at- 
tempt is  under  way  to  effect  co-op- 
eration between  underwriters,  ship- 
pers and  the  administration  of  the 
canal  to  the  end  that  improvements 
may  be  effected  in  the  safeguarding 
of  that  waterway.  A  joint  commit- 
tee was  formed  some  time  ago,  con- 
sisting of  three  insurance  men  and 
three  transportation  men,  and  they 
have  now  completed  a  set  of  recom- 
mendations which  they  are  submit- 
ting to  Superintendent  of  Public 
Works  Walsh  and  which  he  will 
make  use  of  in  an  endeavor  to  se- 
cure from  the  New  York  legislature 
the  funds  necessary  to  effect  the  im- 
provements desired.  The  insurance 
men  on  the  committee  are  Howard 
W.  Beebe,  chairman;  Edgar  E.  Leth- 
bridge  and  George  C.  Owens;  and 
the  transportation  men  are  G.  Roy 
Hall  of  the  Inter-Waterways  Line, 
S.  MacClinkan  of  the  Trans-Marine 
Corporation,  and  S.  W.  Bullock  of  the 
Inland  Marine  Corporation.  Among 
the  primary  essential  improvements 
are  the  building  of  a  new  breakwater 
off  the  eastern   entrance   of   Oneida 


Lake,  in  order  to  protect  shipping 
against  the  strong  prevailing  winds 
from  the  northwest;  and  the  buoy- 
ing of  the  north  and  middle  channels 
of  the  lake  and  the  installation  of 
storm  signals  at  each  end  of  the  lake. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  whereas 
in  1921  the  chief  losses  grew  out  of 
the  violent  rises  in  the  Mohawk 
river,  in  1922  the  bulk  of  the  disas- 
ters developed  in  and  about  Oneida 
Lake.  Competent  judges  estimate 
the  losses  on  hulls  and  cargoes  in 
the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal  in 
1922  to  approximate  something  in 
excess  of  $700,000.  The  insurance 
premiums  scarcely  reached  $200,000. 
Improvement  of  conditions  are  vital, 
for  unless  a  more  favorable  insur- 
ance rate  can  be  had  for  canal  bus- 
iness shippers  will  cease  using  that 
highway  and  will  resort  entirely  to 
railroads.  This  accounts  for  the  an- 
xiety of  the  New  York  State  author- 
ities to  meet  all  reasonable  demands 
of   shippers   and   underwriters. 

New  Bill  of  Lading 

Congressional  action  remains  to  be 
taken  on  the  proposed  international 
bill  of  lading.  This  document  has 
been  in  committee  and  public  hear- 
ings have  been  held.  It  is  in  form 
precisely  as  set  down  by  the  Brus- 
sels International  Conference,  and 
while  it  is  not  exactly  what  anyone 
wants  it  comes  near  enough  to  it 
to  warrant  adoption  as  is.  The  chief 
opposition  to  the  bill  has  come  from 
the  packers.  Marine  underwriters 
attended  the  committee  hearings  at 
Washington  and  expressed  a  desire 
to  see  the  measure  passed  in  its  pres- 
ent form.  Were  alterations  of  im- 
portance to  be  made  it  would  neces- 
sitate international  conferences  in 
order  to  secure  universal  accept- 
ances, and  that  would  be  difficult  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  twenty-four  na- 
tions were  represented  at  Brussels 
and  there  thoroughly  went  over  every 
angle  of  the  case.  Changes  in  the 
Harter  Act  will  have  to  be  made  if 
the  bill  of  lading  is  to  be  accepted 
by   Congress.      One   important   point 


is  the  rule  laid  down  at  Brussels  fix- 
ing the  package  liability  limit  at 
£100;  the  present  American  legal 
limit  is  $100. 

New  P.  and  I.  Association 

On  February  20  the  new  United 
States  Protection  and  Indemnity  As- 
sociation began  to  function,  with 
more  than  100  agents  representing 
it  at  important  ports  throughout  the 
world.  It  takes  over  the  coverage 
of  this  nature  that  had  been  carried 
by  the  Shipping  Board  in  the  Amer- 
ican Steamship  Owners'  Mutual  Pro- 
tective and  Indemnity  Association. 
Its  agents  are  vested  with  authority 
to  settle  claims  up  to  $1000  on  their 
own  judgment;  the  larger  claims 
are  to  be  taken  up  by  the  home  office 
of  the  organization.  Officers  have 
been  selected  as  follows:  president, 
Nathan  A.  Smyth;  Captain  F.  E. 
Ferris,  formerly  Shipping  Board  com- 
missioner at  London,  in  charge  of 
foreign  affairs;  Captain  L  L.  Evans, 
director  of  the  Sea  Service  Bureau 
and  an  expert  in  admiralty  law,  in 
charge  of  work  in  the  United  States; 
John  Nichol,  formerly  of  the  Old 
Dominion  Line,  head  of  the  cargo 
department;  Oliver  C.  Garvin,  of 
the  claims  department  of  the  Barber 
Line,  in  charge  of  personal  injury; 
and  F.  D.  Yott,  former  legal  adviser 
to  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Eu- 
rope, legal  adviser  for  the  foreign 
department. 

News  in  Eastern  Offices 

Captain  C.  B.  Wheldon  of  Chubb  & 
Son,  the  greatest  salvage  expert  in 
marine  insurance,  died  February  11 
after  an  operation  in  a  Brooklyn 
hospital.  His  loss  is  widely  lament- 
ed, for  he  was  not  only  a  most  skill- 
ful salvor  and  claims  man  but  was 
possessed  of  superior  qualities  that 
endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him. 

W.  F.  Stalling  and  W.  A.  Sale  have 
been  elected  individual  representa- 
tives of  the  Northern  Underwriting 
Agency  in  the  Board  of  Underwrit- 
ers of  New  York. 

Samuel    Bird    will    represent    the 
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Eagle,  Star  and  British  Dominions 
in  the  Board  of  Underwriters  of 
New  York. 

John  Egbert,  head  of  the  inland 
loss  department  of  Carpinter  &  Ba- 
ker, has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Ves- 
sel Agency,  Inc.,  and  will  manage 
the  latter's  loss  department. 

On  March  1  the  Home  of  New  York 
took  over  its  inland  business  from 
George  H.  Smith  &  Hicks,  where  it 
had  been  for  forty-five  years,  thus 
following  out  its  new  policy  of  con- 
solidating all  its  marine  business  at 
the  home  office.  George  H.  Smith  & 
Hicks  have  resigned  their  represen- 
tation of  their  other  three  companies 
and  are  to  retire  from  business  in  a 
short  time.  Joseph  L.  White  and 
Oscar  F.  Dean  of  the  firm  will  retire 
and  Louis  F.  Burke  and  Allen  H. 
Dumont  will  join  the  Home's  marine 
home  office  staff.  This  old  firm  has 
been  in  business  since  1861,  and 
many  regret  to  see  its  passing. 

Frank  Hamlin  of  Cammann,  Wal- 
ter &  Company,  insurance  brokers 
of  New  York  City,  has  been  appoint- 
ed head  of  the  marine  department  of 
the    Franklin    Fire    at    Philadelphia. 

T.  K.  Hannum,  formerly  with  Piatt, 
Fuller  &  Company,  has  been  appoint- 
ed to  an  official  position  with  Insur- 
ance Company  of  North  America's 
San    Francisco   branch. 

Harold  W.  Beebe,  president  of  Car- 
pinter &  Baker,  is  in  Europe. 

John  F.  Murphy,  who  has  been 
the  vice-president  of  the  Northern 
Underwriting    Agency    since    its    or- 


ganization in  1917,  has  resigned  and 
joined  the  New  York  brokerage  firm 
of  Block,  Earl  &  Manuel,  Inc.,  as  an 
officer  and  director. 

A  veteran  Boston  underwriter,  W. 
B.  B.  Child,  senior  member  of  the 
well  known  firm  of  W.  B.  B.  Child  & 
Company,  died  at  his  Newtonville 
home  February  25. 

The  Cotton  Marine  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia,  at  its  recent 
annual  meeting,  elected  officers  as 
follows:  president,  Walter  S.  Thom- 
son; vice-president,  Charles  E.Math- 
er; treasurer,  Joseph  A.  O'Brien; 
secretary,  William  A.  Raleigh;  and 
assistant  secretary,  John  J.  Buswell. 

R.  E.  Stronach  has  been  re-elected 
marine  secretary  of  the  Aetna,  and 
M.  W.  Morron,  assistant  marine  sec- 
retary. 

Edward  D.  Lawson  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  William  H.  Mc- 
Gee's  recently  opened  office  at  Chi- 
cago. 

Chubb  &  Son  have  opened  an  un- 
derwriting office  at  Chicago  and  in- 
stalled Herbert  W.  Klages  as  man- 
ager. 

At  its  recent  annual  meeting  the 
Atlantic  Inland  Association  elected 
efficers  as  follows:  president,  J.  B. 
Branch;  vice-president,  G.  C.  House; 
secretary-treasurer,  Louis  F.  Burke; 
making  the  twenty-first  consecutive 
re-election  of  Mr.  Burke  to  this  po- 
sition. 

William  F.  Whittelsey  has  resign- 
ed as  marine  vice-president  of  the 
Aetna. 


The  Charter  Markets 


Beyfuss  Freight  Report 

San  Francisco,  March  15,  1923. 

Last  month  our  report  was  dated 
the  19th,  since  when — 

Grain  to  Europe  has  shown  prac- 
tically no  activity,  and  although 
there  have  been  a  few  inquiries 
there  have  been  no  bookings  of  any 
consequence  either  in  barley  and/or 
wheat. 

Lumber  to  the  Orient:  Japan  has 
shown  the  most  active  market  from 
this  coast  and  not  less  than  five  or 
six  steamers  have  been  fixed  for  full 
cargoes.  Rates  have  advanced  quite 
sharply  and  today's  basis  is  quite 
strong  at  $12.  Some  of  the  fixtures 
have  been  made  on  a  lump  sum  ba- 
sis which  closely  approximates  the 
figure  just  mentioned. 

Lumber  to  Australia:  In  this  trade 
we  again  have  to  report  a  number  of 
steamers,  practically  all  of  them  tak- 
en on  a  time  charter  basis,  delivery 
North  Pacific,  redelivery  Australia. 
These  rates  figure  out  in  the  neigh- 


borhood of  5/-,  although  one  steamer 
was  fixed  for  Fremantle  at  the  re- 
ported rate  of  $16.50  per  M. 

Lumber,  U.  S.  Atlantic:  The  win- 
ter conditions  along  our  Atlantic  sea- 
board, as  well  as  the  difficulties  with 
the  unusual  severity  of  weather  in 
the  Northwest,  have  been  large  fac- 
tors in  making  this  market  much 
more  difficult  to  do  business  in  and 
rates  have  softened  considerably. 
However,  several  full  cargoes  have 
been  arranged  and  rates  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $14. 

Sales:  One  of  the  steel  steamers 
owned  on  this  coast  has  been  sold 
to  Great  Lakes  purchasers  and  an- 
other steel  steam  schooner  has 
changed  hands,  as  well  as  a  small 
wooden  steam  schooner  which  will 
also  remain  in  the  lumber  carrying 
trade.  The  Shipping  Board  has  sold 
to  local  buyers  four  or  five  steel 
steamers,  nearly  all  of  which  will  en- 
gage in  the  coastwise  lumber  trade. 

C.  BEYFUSS  CO.,  Brokers. 


Page  Freight  Report 

March  15,  1923. 

Since  our  last  report,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 20,  very  little  space  has  been 
fixed  for  barley  from  here  or  wheat 
from  the  North  for  the  United  King- 
dom and  Continent.  For  April  ship- 
ment 30/-  has  been  done  for  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  space;  also  for  April 
shipment  a  lot  of  3000  tons  of  wheat 
has  just  been  closed  for  London  and 
Liverpool  at  25/-.  For  new  crop  bar- 
ley, the  liners  are  indicating  35/-,. 
but  no  space  has  been  reported  as 
fixed  up  to  the  present  writing. 

For  lumber  for  Australia  the  mo- 
torship  Handicap  has  been  taken  by 
J.  J.  Moore  &  Company,  terms  pri- 
vate, for  one  port  discharge,  Syd- 
ney/Port Pirie  range,  or  $14.50  for 
two  ports  discharge.  The  same  char- 
terers have  taken  the  Japanese 
steamer  Spain  Maru  for  the  same 
business  for  discharge  at  two  ports, 
Sydney/Fremantle  range,  at  $16.50 
per  thousand  feet. 

In  the  last  part  of  February  a 
Japanese  steamer  was  fixed  for  lum- 
ber from  the  North  Pacific  for  dis- 
charge two  ports  Japan  for  a  lump 
sum  freight  of  $46,000.00,  owners 
paying  stevedoring,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  steamer  was  fixed  for  the 
same  business  at  a  rate  of  $12  per 
thousand  feet.  Although  the  market 
has  shown  increasing  strength  in 
the  direction  named  these  two  fix- 
tures were  the  only  ones  reported, 
until  today  a  Japanese  steamer  has 
been  fixed  at  $13  per  thousand  feet. 

The  schooner  Fearless  recently 
bought  by  Mobile  interests  has  been 
chartered  to  take  lumber  to  Cuba, 
and  the  Canadian  steamer  Margaret 
Coughlin,  as  also  the  British  steam- 
er Heathfield,  are  reported  as  fixed 
for  lumber  from  British  Columbia  to 
Montreal  at  a  rate  of  freight  of  $16 
per  thousand  feet. 

The  strong  demand  for  American 
tanker  tonnage  continues:  the  Lio 
having  been  chartered  for  two  trips 
from  this  side  to  north  of  Hatteras 
by  Paul  I.  Fagan  &  Company  for 
gasoline  at  a  rate  of  freight  of  85 
cents  per  barrel  on  the  first  trip  and 
90  cents  per  barrel  for  the  second 
trip.  The  Imlay  has  been  taken  by 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  for  the 
same  voyage  for  crude  oil  at  85 
cents  per  barrel,  and  the  Tuxpanoil 
has  been  fixed  also  for  crude  oil  to 
New  York  at  $1  per  barrel  with  the 
option  of  Boston  at  $1.05  per  barrel. 
The  Shreveport  is  chartered  by  the 
Associated  Oil  Company  for  a  pe- 
riod of  nine  months  for  crude  oil 
from  this  coast  to  the  U.  S.  Atlantic 
at  a  rate  of  freight  of  90  cents  per 
barrel. 
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The  steamer  Pawnee  is  reported 
fixed  to  load  coal  from  Newcastle, 
Australia,  to  San  Antonio,  Chile,  at 
a  rate  of  30/-  per  ton.  The  steamer 
Isonomia  will  bring  nitrate  from 
Chile  to  Dupont  at  $5  per  ton,  and 
the  steamer  Arcadia  will  freight  the 
same  commodity  from  Chile  to  Hon- 
olulu at  $5.75  per  ton. 

The  Australasian  Dispatch  Line 
has  taken  the  Danish  steamers  Pa- 
rana and  Kina  on  government  form 
of  time  charter,  delivery  North  Pa- 
cific, redelivery  Australia,  one  trip 
down,  terms  private.  The  American 
steamer  Mahukona  is  fixed  on  gov- 
ernment form  of  time  charter  for 
intercoastal  business  at  a  rate  of 
$300  per  day,  and  the  Point  Judith 
has  been  taken  on  a  bare  boat  basis 
for  four  months  trading  in  Alaskan 
waters  by  Everett  Packing  Company, 
terms  private.  The  General  Petrol- 
eum   Company    is    reported    to    have 


taken  the  Norwegian  tanker  Folden- 
f jord  for  world-wide  trading  on  gov- 
ernment form  at  5/6  per  deadweight 
ton  per  month,  delivery  Panama.  W. 
L.  Comyn  &  Company  have  taken 
the  Canadian  steamer  City  of  Van- 
couver, delivery  North  Pacific  and 
redelivery  North  Pacific,  via  Aus- 
tralia, one  round  trip,  on  govern- 
ment form  of  time  charter  at  a  re- 
ported rate  of  $10,000  monthly. 

The  following  sales  are  reported 
but  no  prices  are  given  out:  Amer- 
ican steamer  Celtic  to  the  Robert 
Dollar  Company;  the  steamer  Skag- 
way  to  Wm.  W.  Mitchell;  American 
steamer  Bradford  to  the  Associated 
Oil  Company;  American  steamer 
Juneau  to  the  Rutland-Lake  Mich- 
igan Transportation  Company;  A- 
merican  steamer  James  B.  Stetson 
to  A.  B.  Johnson  Lumber  Company. 

PAGE   BROS.,  Brokers. 


Harbor  Improvements 


Seattle.  The  Port  of  Seattle  Com- 
mission has  purchased  from  the  Ship- 
ping Board  the  waterfront  property 
known  as  the  Skinner  &  Eddy  plant 
No.  2.  The  property  comprises  20 
acres  of  land  and  it  is  reported  was 
sold  by  the  Shipping  Board  for  $600,- 
000.  The  sale  is  subject  to  approval 
of  the  voters  of  Seattle  at  a  special 
election  to  be  held  in  May.  This 
waterfront  property  is  adjacent  to 
the  Seattle  business  district  and  the 
Port  Commission  plans  the  construc- 
tion of  extensive  terminals. 


channel    and    dredging    at    the    port 
terminals. 


Portland,  Oregon.  A  half  -  acre 
site  at  Municipal  Terminal  No.  4  has 
been  leased  by  Harry  M.  Leckenby 
of  Seattle,  on  which  he  will  con- 
struct a  cotton  fumigation  plant. 
The  plant  is  being  constructed  in 
preparation  for  a  large  movement  of 
cotton  from  the  Orient  through  this 
port  for  eastern  cities.  The  Yama- 
shitia  Kisen  Kaisha  will  probably  be 
the  first  line  to  land  cotton  at  this 
plant.  The  Public  Dock  Commission 
has  leased  the  property  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  it  retains  the  option  of  pur- 
chasing the  equipment. 


Astoria,  Oregon.  The  Union  Oil 
Company  of  California  has  acquired 
the  property  known  as  the  Mack 
Dock.  The  property  has  a  water- 
frontage  of  380  feet  near  the  foot 
of  First  street  extending  from  the 
Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  Railway 
track  to  the  main  ship  channel,  440 
feet,  with  a  wharf  and  warehouse. 
The  site  was  purchased  from  Mrs. 
Anna  Mack  for  $65,000. 

The  Union  Oil  Company  will  use 
the  newly  acquired  -  dock  for  the 
landing  of  its  tank  steamers  to  dis- 
charge fuel  oil  and  also  for  supply- 
ing vessels  with  oil.  The  company 
will  immediately  start  the  erection 
of  a  fireproof  storage  and  distribut- 
ing plant  to  cost  approximately  $300,- 
000  at  its  property  on  Bond  street 
and  pipe  lines  will  connect  the  stor- 
age tanks  with  the  wharf. 


Grays   Harbor,   Washington.      The 

harbor  channel  at  Grays  Harbor  has 
been  deepened  in  the  past  two  years 
to  a  uniform  depth  of  approximately 
24  feet.  The  Grays  Harbor  Port 
Commission  report  purchasing  the 
dredge  owned  by  the  Tacoma  Dredg- 
ing Company,  which  has  been  em- 
ployed in  this  work,  for  a  price  of 
$118,800.  The  dredge  will  be  con- 
tinued in  this  work  of  widening  the 


Oakland,  California.  Permission 
was  granted  during  February  by  the 
City  Council  of  Oakland  to  the  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  to  construct  a  six-block 
switching  track  along  First  street 
from  Jackson  to  Washington,  con- 
necting the  Santa  Fe  warehouses 
with  the  municipal  docks  for  deep- 
sea  commerce. 

Oakland  has  long  felt  the  need  of 
a  belt  railroad  connecting  the  mu- 
nicipal wharves  and  this  track  will 
mark  the  first  unit  in  such  a  line. 
The  Santa  Fe  franchise  can  be  ac- 
quired by  the  city  at  any  time  on 
six  months'  notice  and  the  switch- 
ing track  will  be  used  by  any  and 
all  railroads. 


Oakland  is  now  working  on  the 
construction  of  the  first  of  three 
piers  to  be  erected  as  part  of  the 
municipal  wharf  system.  Each  wharf 
will  be  575  feet  9  inches  long  on  one 
side  and  532  feet  on  the  other  and 
project  at  an  angle  into  the  estuary. 
The  approximate  cost  of  each  pier 
will  be  $225,000. 


Stockton,  California.  The  City 
Council  of  Stockton  has  decided  to 
submit  to  the  voters  in  May  a  pro- 
posal that  $2,000,000  bonds  be  voted 
for  the  dredging  of  the  San  Joaquin 
River  to  provide  deep  water  from 
San  Francisco  to  Stockton. 


Sacramento,  California.  Plans  for 
the  improvement  of  harbor  facilities 
at  Sacramento  have  been  submitted 
for  the  approval  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. The  improvements  will  dou- 
ble the  present  wharf  area  and  will 
provide  for  the  erection  of  a  fire- 
proof warehouse  building  of  rein- 
forced concrete  at  the  river  edge. 


Vancouver,  B.  C.  The  False  Creek 
Dock  &  Warehouse  Company,  Ltd., 
has  recently  completed  storage  build- 
ing and  storage  space  on  Granville 
Island.  Two  modern  fireproof  ware- 
houses with  an  aggregate  floor  space 
of  20,000  square  feet  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  facilities  of  the  dock. 
Vessels  up  to  a  draft  of  18  feet  can 
unload  directly  on  to  the  wharf. 

The  Canadian  Parliament  has  voted 
the  sum  of  $5,000,000  as  a  loan  to 
the  Vancouver  Harbor  Board  for  port 
development.  A  portion  of  this  sum 
will  be  used  to  complete  the  Ballan- 
tyne  pier. 


Valparaiso,  Chile.  The  National 
government  has  requested  bids  on 
the  construction  of  an  extension  to 
the  breakwater  at  Valparaiso  of  700 
meters.  As  the  water  at  the  site  se- 
lected for  the  extension  is  deep,  the 
work  will  be  slow  and  costly. 


Guayaquil,  Ecuador.  A  new  dock 
and  customhouse  will  soon  be  under 
construction  at  Guayaquil.  The  new 
pier  will  be  of  reinforced  concrete 
and  will  have  accommodation  for 
three  10,000-ton  vessels.  Storage 
and  modern  cargo  handling  facil- 
ities will  be  provided. 


Long  Beach,  California.  The  first 
definite  step  in  the  proposed  im- 
provements at  Long  Beach  Harbor 
was  taken  recently  when  work  of 
dredging  the  turning  basin  and  con- 
necting channel  at  the  port  was  au- 
thorized. 


AMERICAN  SHIPBUILDING 

A  Survey  of  Current  Activity,  Including  Work  in  Prospect,  Recent  Contracts,  Yard  Notes, 
Progress  of  Construction  and  Repairs  of  the  Month 


ACCORDING  to  Lloyd's  annual  summary,  there 
were  built  in  the  shipyards  of  the  world  in 
1922  a  total  of  852  vessels  of  2,457,084  gross 
tons.  Of  this  total  426  vessels  of  1,538,052 
gross  tons  were  launched  in  yards  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  or  42  per  cent  of  the  world's  total.  In 
the  shipbuilding  yards  of  the  United  States  there  were 
launched  in  1922  fifty-nine  vessels  of  119,138  gross 
tons.  This  is  887,275  gross  tons  less  than  were  built 
in  the  United  States  in  1921  and  is  the  lowest  output 
of  the  United  States  since  1897. 

These  figures  show  very  clearly  the  need  for  greater 
co-operation  between  the  United  States  shipbuilders 
and  ship  owners  and  operators  and  the  need  for  every 
possible  assistance  from  the  Federal  government  if  the 
shipbuilding  industry  of  the  United  States  is  to  be 
preserved.  Shipbuilding  is  of  special  benefit  to  labor. 
Considerably  over  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  cost  of  hull 
and  equipment  of  steel  ships,  as  now  built,  goes  out 
in  the  form  of  wages.  It  therefore  may  be  said  that 
it  is  good  business  for  any  government  to  encourage 
shipbuilding  and   incidentally  it  is   of  particular   im- 


portance that  the  United  States  government  encourage 
shipbuilding  so  that  an  adequate  plant  for  the  build- 
ing of  ships  may  be  constantly  on  hand  in  case  of  any 
emergency  such  as  this  country  faced  in  1913,  1914, 
and  1915. 

One  of  the  ways  by  which  Federal  aid  can  be  ex- 
tended to  shipyards  is  by  admitting  free  from  all  cus- 
toms duties  materials  needed  for  the  building  of  the 
ships.  This  is  done  by  practically  every  shipbuilding 
country  of  any  importance  except  the  United  States, 
and  it  would  be  of  considerable  help  here  in  placing 
American  shipbuilding  on  a  more  competitive  basis 
with  the  shipbuilders  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  would  be  of  considerable  importance  to  owners,  al- 
lowing them  to  get  vessels  of  American  registry  at  a 
considerable  reduction  of  first  cost. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  angles  in  connection  with 
the  marine  game  which  should  be  carefully  studied  by 
the  Federal  government  in  an  unbiased  manner,  and 
the  cure  put  into  effect  with  sufficient  resolution  to 
block  any  sectional  opposition. 


Work  in  Prospect 


The  commissioner  of  docks  and 
ferries  of  the  City  of  New  York  has 
recommended  to  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mates the  construction  of  three  130- 
foot  steel  screw  propeller  ferryboats, 
to  cost  about  $550,000. 

The  Clyde  Steamship  Company  of 
New  York  is  reported  to  be  prepar- 
ing plans  for  two  passenger  ships 
for  Atlantic  coastwise  traffic. 

The  Great  Lakes  Towing  Company 
of  Cleveland  are  expected  to  shortly 
place  contracts  for  the  material  for 
two  steel  tugs. 

Recent  Contracts 

The    American    Shipbuilding    Co., 

of  Lorain,  Ohio,  has  recently  been 
awarded  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  several  vessels.  They  will 
build  a  12,500  deadweight  ton  Lake 
freighter  for  the  Interlake  Steam- 
ship Company.  The  vessel  will  have 
a  length  of  580  feet,  a  beam  of  60 
feet,  a  loaded  draft  of  21  feet  and 
loaded  speed  of  12  miles;  she  will 
be  equipped  with  triple  -  expansion 
engines  of  2500  I.  H.  P.,  steam  be- 
ing supplied  by  three  Scotch  boilers. 
The  keel  of  this  ship  was  laid  on 
January  27. 

The  American  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany will  also  construct  two  con- 
veyor boats  for  the  Michigan  Lime- 
stone Company.  Dimensions  are: 
length,  530  feet;  beam,  60  feet;  load- 
ed draft,  21  feet.  They  will  have  a 
loaded  speed  of  12  miles  and  a  dead- 
weight tonnage  of  10,000.  Three 
Scotch  boilers  will  furnish  steam  for 


triple-expansion  engines  of  2400  in- 
dicated horsepower. 

Keel  has  also  been  laid  for  a  pad- 
dle steamer  for  the  Detroit  of  Cleve- 
land Navigation  Company.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  steamer  are:  535 
L.  B.  P.,  98  beam,  16  loaded  draft. 
Three  cycle  compound  engines  of 
10,000  horsepower  will  be  installed. 

Charles  Ward  Engineering  Works, 
Charleston,  West  Virginia,  will  short- 
ly start  construction  of  two  more 
open  .steel  barges  for  the  Kelly  Axe 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Charles- 
ton;   a  24-inch  pipe  line  dredge  for 


the  United  States  Engineers,  Cincin- 
nati, and  a  steel  hull  for  the  Cincin- 
nati Pomeroy  &  Charleston  Packet 
Company,  Cincinnati.  The  barges 
will  be  126  feet  long  by  70  beam  by 
24  draft.  The  dredge  will  be  175 
feet  long,  50  beam,  8  draft;  and  the 
steel  hull  will  be  180  feet  long  by 
37  feet  beam  by  6  feet  draft. 

The  Union  Construction  Company, 
Oakland,  California,  on  February  27 
completed  work  and  trials  on  the 
motorship  Frank  Lynch,  which  they 
converted  from  a  Lake  steamer  (the 
Lake   Sunapee)    to    a   diesel-engined 
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vessel.    Pacific  diesel  engines  of  600 
horsepower  were  installed. 

Keel-Iayings 

Bulk  freighter,  G.  A.  Tomlinson 
Company,  The  American  Ship  Build- 
ing Company,  February  2. 

Lake  freighter,  Interlake  Steam- 
ship Company,  January  27;  paddle 
steamer,  Detroit  of  Cleveland  Navi- 
gation Company,  February  10. 

Combination  steamer.  Red  D  Line, 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
February  19. 

Steel  barge,  United  States  Engi- 
neers, Charles  Ward  Engineering 
Works,  January  8;  W.  C.  Kelley, 
sternwheel  towboat,  Kelly  Axe  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  February  26. 

Launchings 

Joshua  A.  Hatfield,  bulk  freighter, 
January  25,  and  Richard  V.  Linda- 
burg,  bulk  freighter,  February  24; 
Pittsburgh  Steamship  Company,  The 
American  Ship  Building  Company. 

Steel  barge.  United  States  Engi- 
neers, Florence,  Alabama,  Charles 
Ward  Engineering  Works,  February 
20;  steel  derrick  boat,  Kelly  Axe 
Manufacturing  Company,  January  1 ; 
steel  covered  barge,  Kelly  Axe  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  January  28. 

San  Leandro,  double  -  ended  steel 
ferryboat,  San  Francisco  -  Oakland 
Terminal  Railways,  Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Corpora- 
tion, March  3. 

Deliveries 

Five  sand  barges,  undisclosed  in- 
terests, American  Bridge  Company, 
during  March. 

Three  grain  barges,  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  Sun  Shipbuilding  Company, 
November  25  and  December  6,  1922. 

Steel  derrick  boat,  Kelly  Axe  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  Charles  Ward 
Engineering  Works,  January  18. 

Omaha,  scout  cruiser.  United  States 
Navy,  Todd  Drydock  &  Construction 
Corporation,  Tacoma,  February  24. 

News  of  the  Yards 

The  Crowley  Launch  &  Tugboat 
Company  of  San  Francisco  will 
shortly  start  construction  of  four 
launches  to  replace  the  four  recent- 
ly sold  to  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board.  The  work  will  be  done 
at  the  Oakland  shipyards  of  the  firm. 
The  launches  will  have  a  capacity 
of  65  tons  each.  They  will  have  a 
length  of  64  feet  and  beam  of  18 
feet.  Werkspoor  diesel  engines  of 
150  horsepower  will  be  installed. 

The  St.  Helens  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany of  St.  Helens,  Oregon,  has  just 
been  awarded  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  small  coasting  vessel 
for  Captain  Crones  of  California. 
The  vessel  will  be  65  feet  in  length, 
21   feet  beam,  and   7   feet   depth   of 


hold.  Full  diesel  engines  of  220 
horsepower  will  be  installed.  The 
cost  of  the  vessel  will  be  $25,000  and 
she  will  be  used  in  the  coasting  trade 
between  California  and  Oregon. 

This  shipyard  is  also  under  con- 
tract to  the  Long-Bell  Lumber  Com- 
pany of  St.  Helens,  Oregon,  to  con- 
struct two  wooden  ferries  120  feet 
long  to  operate  between  Longview 
on  the  Washington  side  and  Rainier 
on  the  Oregon  side  of  the  Columbia 
River.  These  ferries  will  also  be 
diesel-engine  driven. 


Contract  for  the  construction  of 
two  diesel  towboats  was  awarded  by 
the  Transmarine  Corporation  to  the 
Hiltebrant  Shipyard  at  Kingston, 
New  York,  for  approximately  $75,000. 
The  dimensions  of  the  vessels  are: 
length,  63  feet;  beam,  14  feet;  draft, 
7  feet,  and  they  will  be  equipped 
with  Nelseco  diesel  engines  of  six- 
cylinder  180-horsepower  type. 


The  Pennsylvania  Shipyards,  Inc., 
at  Beaumont,  Texas,  after  having 
undergone  extensive  improvements, 
amounting  to  approximately  $500,000, 
are  now  in  a  position  to  handle  the 
repair  work  of  the  largest  freight 
and  tank  steamers  on  the  Gulf  coast. 
The  Pennsylvania  Shipyards,  Inc.,  is 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Car 
Company  and  is  located  on  Island 
Park,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Beau- 
mont Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Com- 
pany. Due  to  the  fact  that  the  newly 
equipped  shipyard  has  all  up-to-date 
facilities  for  the  handling  of  all 
sizes  of  vessels,  it  is  anticipated  that 
it  will  get  all  the  marine  repair  work 
it  can  handle  during  1923. 


On  March  1,  1923,  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd.,  con- 
solidated its  shipbuilding  and  ship 
repairing  interests  in  the  Baltimore 
district  under  one  local  management, 
with  headquarters  at  Sparrows  Point. 
The  consolidated  plants  will  be  known 
as  the  Baltimore  Dry  Docks  Works 
and  Sparrows  Point  Works,  of  the 
Baltimore  plant,  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Ltd.  J.  M. 
Willis  will  be  general  manager  of 
the  newly  consolidated  plants. 


The  American  Shipyard  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  which  operates  a 
ship  repair  plant  in  Camden,  New 
Jersey,  has  just  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuild- 
ers' Association,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement from  the  association's 
offices  in  Philadelphia.  The  com- 
pany, which  was  established  in  1919, 
specializes  in  marine  repair  work 
and  operates  a  marine  railway  250 
feet  in  length  with  a  capacity  of 
2000  tons. 


The  new  Camden  member,  at  whose 
plant  an  increasing  number  of  ves- 
sels putting  into  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia are  being  overhauled  and  re- 
paired, is  the  latest  of  a  number  of 
ship  repair  concerns  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  offered  by 
the  recent  action  of  the  association 
in  broadening  its  field  of  usefulness 
to  cover  the  entire  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry by  making  eligible  for  mem- 
bership every  shipyard  and  ship  re- 
pair plant  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  and 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 


With  the  approach  of  spring  the 
Portland  Shipbuilding  Company  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  at  its  Nebraska 
street  yard,  will  shortly  have  its 
hands  full  in  the  way  of  new  con- 
struction and  repairs.  Much  of  the 
hull  of  a  100-foot  dredge  for  the 
port  of  Umpqua  is  already  in  place 
and  another  dredge  will  shortly  be 
laid  down  for  the  Long-Bell  Lumber 
Company  to  be  used  in  dredging  op- 
erations at  the  site  of  the  company's 
plant  at  Longview.  The  dredge  will 
have  a  length  of  104  feet  and  beam 
of  32  feet  and  is  to  be  of  the  15- 
inch  pipe  line  type.  Another  hull  to 
be  built  at  this  yard  is  a  towboat 
for  the  Shaver  Transportation  Com- 
pany, 90  feet  long,  20  feet  beam.  She 
will  be  of  the  tunnel  type,  this  be- 
ing found  most  advantageous  in  shal- 
low and  swift  water,  and  will  be 
equipped  with  Atlas-Imperial  diesel 
engines.  The  Portland  yard  is  also 
under  contract  to  build  a  new  hull 
for  the  steamer  Georgie  Burton, 
which  was  seriously  damaged  by 
fire  several  weeks  ago.  The  Port- 
land Shipbuilding  Company  is  also 
handling  repair  work. 


The  Cholberg  Shipyard  at  Victo- 
ria, British  Columbia,  may  be  taken 
over  by  W.  H.  Drewitt  and  associ- 
ates, who  desire  the  property  to  car- 
ry on  construction  of  scows  and 
other  small  marine  craft.  The  yard 
has  been  involved  in  litigation  wiih 
the  Canadian  government  over  a 
mortgage  which  the  government  has 
sought  to  foreclose  and  Mr.  Drewitt 
is  dealing  with  the  government  in 
an  attempt  to  have  a  settlement 
effected  in  order  that  they  may  se- 
cure the  yard. 


The  Peninsula  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Portland,  Oregon,  will  build 
for  the  A.  B.  Johnson  Lumber  Com- 
pany a  steam  schooner  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  about  1,200,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber for  the  Pacific  coastwise  trade. 


The  plant  built  by  the  Fabricated 
Ship  Corporation  on  Vogel's  Island, 
Milwaukee,  during  the  war  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  Wisconsin  Steel  & 
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Dock  Company,  who  will  improve  the 
yard  by  installing  a  sectional  dry- 
dock  to  accommodate  the  largest  lake 
vessels  for  repairs.  This  company 
will  also  operate  a  wooden  shipbuild- 
ing plant  at  Kewanee,  Wisconsin. 

Reports  were  received  just  before 
going  to  press  to  the  effect  that  the 
Todd  Shipyards  Corporation  had  ap- 
proved plans  for  the  construction  of 
a  40,000-ton  drydock  at  Brooklyn  to 
accommodate  vessels  of  the  Majestic 
and  Leviathan  class.  No  definite  de- 
tails have  yet  been  given  out.  This 
would  be  a  step  in  advance  for  the 
harbor  of  New  York  since  there  is 
no  dock  in  that  port  at  present  capa- 
ble of  handling  these  super  ships. 

The  Todd  oil-burning  system  re- 
cently installed  on  the  trans-Pacific 
steamer  Nanking  of  the  China  Mail 
Steamship  Co.  was  reported  as  a  re- 
markable success  on  completion  of 
her  first  voyage  with  the  Todd  burn- 
ers. The  record  showed  that  the  Todd 
system  had  reduced  her  fuel  oil  con- 
sumption exactly  1400  barrels,  or  230 


tons,  as  compared  with  her  fuel  con- 
sumption on  her  previous  round  voy- 
ages between  San  Francisco  and  the 
Orient. 

The  new  $1,000,000  liner  building 
at  the  Tacoma  yards  of  the  Todd 
Drydock  &  Construction  Corporation 
for  the  Alaska  Steamship  Company 
will  be  launched  in  April. 
',?       '/?       '1? 

Three  vessels  will  be  launched  in 
April  at  the  shipyards  of  the  Lake 
Union  Drydock  &  Machine  Works  at 
Houghton,  Washington.  Two  of  the 
vessels,  a  twin  screw  tug  and  a  120- 
foot  car  barge,  are  for  the  Pacific 
Spruce  Corporation  of  Toledo,  Ore- 
gon, while  the  third  vessel  is  a  64- 
foot  power  cruiser  building  for  Jesse 
Ives  of  the  Stimson  Mill  Company. 

The  Lake  Union  plant  of  the  Un- 
ion Drydock  &  Machine  Works  is 
working  full  capacity  overhauling 
the  fleets  of  several  Alaska  fishing 
companies  in  preparation  for  the 
spring  exodus  to  the  salmon  fishing 
areas. 


Progress  of  Construction 


Pacific  Coast 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  LTD. 

UNION  PLANT 

Potrero  Works 

Purchasing  Agent:    0.  W.  Streett. 

Submarines  USN: 

S-36,  hull  141. 

S-37,  hull  142. 

S-38,  hull  143. 

S-39,  hull  144. 

S-40,  hull  145. 

S-41,  hull   146. 

Alameda  Works 

Chilore,  hull  5309,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
571-6  LOA;  550-1  LBP;  72  molded 
beam;  44  molded  depth;  32-4  loaded 
draft;  liy2  loaded  speed;  20,000  D 
WT;  Curtis  turbines  with  Falk  re- 
duction gears,  5000  SHP;  3  Scotch 
SE  boilers,  17-6x12,  each  4287  sq  ft; 
oil  burners;  keel  Aprl7/22;  launch- 
ed Nov28/22. 

Lebore,  hull  5310,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
sister  to  above;  keel  Nov29/22. 

Standard  Service,  hull  5317,  tank 
barge  Standard  Oil  Co  (Calif);  210 
LBP;  40  beam;  13-6  loaded  draft; 
full  diesel-electric  drive;  keel  Nov 
2/22;  launched  Jan23/23. 

HANLON    DRYDOCK   &   SHIP- 
BUILDING COMPANY,  OAK- 
LAND, CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  Barker. 
Dan    F.    Hanlon,    hull    89,    steam 
schr.  D.  J.  Hanlon;  2500  DWT;  1400 


IHP  engines;  2  B&W  boilers;    work 
suspended. 

J.   C.  JOHNSON,   SHIPBUILDER, 
PORT  BLAKELY,  WASH. 

No  name,  twin  screw  tunnel-type 
vessel,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  sal- 
mon dept;  70  LBP;  19  beam;  3-8 
loaded  draft;  twin  screw  semi-diesel 
engs;55IHP;  keel  Febl2/23;  launch 
Mar20/23,  est;  deliver  Mar20/23,  est. 

LOS   ANGELES   SHIPBUILDING  & 

DRYDOCK  CORPORATION, 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF. 

Purchasing   Agent:     L.   R.   McFie. 

Hayward,  hull  37,  double  -  ended 
steel  ferryboat  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land Terminal  Railways;  225  LBP; 
42  molded  beam,  62-7  over  guards; 
11-6  loaded  draft:  13  loaded  speed; 
turbo-electric  eng,  1350  IHP;  2  B& 
W  WT  boilers,  5000  sq  ft  total  HS, 
225  WP,  65  superheat,  natural  draft, 
oil-burning;  keel  June28/22;  launch- 
ed Febl5/23;  deliver  Aprl/23,  est. 

San  Leandro,  hull  38,  double-ended 
steel  ferryboat  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land Terminal  Railways,  sister  to 
above;  keel  June28  22;  launch  Mar 
3/23;   deliver  Aprl5/23,  est. 

1923,  hull  39,  barge,  Union  Oil  Co.; 
88  LBP;  34  beam;  8-6  loaded  draft; 
keel  Feb2/23;  deliver  Marl5/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  49,  Associated  Oil 
Co.;  106  LBP;  32-6  beam;  606  load- 
ed draft;  keel  Feb2/23;  deliver  Mar 
15/23,  est. 

WH.LIAM    MULLER,    SHIPBUILD- 
ER,  WILMINGTON,    CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Wm.  Muller. 
Captain     William,     towboat,     Wil- 


mington Transportation  Co.,  Wil- 
mington, Calif.;  80  LBP;  17  beam; 
9-6  loaded  draft;  Fairbanks  Morse 
CO.  300  IHP  engines;  keel  Novl/22. 

David  P.  Fleming,  towboat,  Wil- 
mington Transportation  Co.,  Wil- 
mington, Calif.;  85  LBP;  17-4  beam; 
10  loaded  draft;  350  IHP  Winton 
diesel  engines;  keel  Marl/23,  est. 

R.  U  .Fenton,  towboat,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Marl/23,  est. 

Two  lighters,  Wilmington  Trans- 
portation Co.,  Wilmington,  Calif.;  90 
LBP;  30  beam;  8  loaded  draft;  keels 
Febl/23. 

Companon,  launch,  Hancock  Ban- 
ning; 30  LBP;  8  beam;  4  loaded 
draft;  14  IHP  Union  Gas  engine; 
keel  Janl5/23. 

W.  F.  STONE   &  SON,   OAKLAND, 
CALIF. 

No  name,  barge,  Coos  Bav  Lumber 
Co.;  138  LBP;  38  beam. 

No  name,  barge,  Red  Salmon  Can- 
ning Co.;  65  LBP;  24  beam. 

No  name,  barge,  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  twin  screw  freighter, 
Hunt-Hatch  Co.;  106  LBP;  34  beam; 
6  loaded  draft;  300  IHP  diesel  engs. 

TODD  DRYDOCK  &  CONSTRUC- 
TION CORP.,  TACOMA 

Omaha,  hull  100,  scout  cruiser  US 
N;  555-6  LOA;  550  LBP;  extreme 
beam  55-4;  molded  beam  54-9;  depth 
molded  26;  mean  loaded  draft  13-6; 
disp  7100  tons;  Westinghouse  Par- 
sons turbines  and  reduction  gear, 
105,000  IHP;  designated  speed  34; 
12  Yarrows  WT  boilers;  keel  Dec6/ 
18;  launch  Decl4/20;  delivered  Feb 
24/23. 

Milwaukee,  hull  106,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Decl3/18; 
launch  Mar24/21. 

Cincinnati,  hull  107,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mayl5' 
20;   launch   May23/21. 

Alaska,  hull  36,  combn  str,  Alaska 
Steamship  Co;  350  LBP;  49  beam; 
20  loaded  draft;  15  loaded  speed; 
3000  DWT;  2  TE  engs,  5600  IHP;  6 
WT  boilers;  keel  Nov29/22;  launch 
Aprl5/23,  est;  deliver  Junel/23,  est. 

UNION   CONSTRUCTION   COM- 
PANY, OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:    S.  G.  Plummer. 

Frank  Lynch,  formerly  stmr  Lake 
Sunapee,  converted  to  motorship,  600 
horsepower  Pacific  diesel  engs,  speed 
10.4  knots  light.  Work  and  trials 
completed  Feb27/23. 

Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH,   PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Ten  sand  barges,  undisclosed  in- 
terests; 135x27x10;  launched  5  Dec 
/22;  balance  Jan/23;  delivered  5  Dec 
22  and  Jan/23;    balance  Mar/23. 

Twentv  coal  barges,  American 
Steel  &'Wire  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  175 
X  26x11;    launch  1923,  est. 
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Two  fuel  flats,  undisclosed  inter- 
ests; 90x18x4-6;   launch  Mar/23,  est. 

Forty  coal  barges,  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.;  175  long  by  26x11;  launch 
1923,  est. 

Six  sand  barges,  undisclosed  in- 
terests; 135  long  by  26x10;  launch- 
ings  June/23,  est. 

Twenty  coal  barges,  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Co.;  195  long  by  26x11;  launch- 
ings  May,  June,  July,  1923,  est. 

THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING 
CO.,  LORAIN,  OHIO 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  H.  Ger- 
hauser. 

Joshua  A.  Hatfield,  hull  782,  bulk 
freighter  Pittsburgh  S  S  Co;  580  L 
BP;  60  beam;  21  loaded  draft;  12  mi 
loaded  speed;  12,500  DWT;  TE  engs, 
2300  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  13-6x11. 
185  WP;  keel  Septl8/22;  launched 
Jan25/23;    deliver  Aprl/23,  est. 

Richard  V.  Lindaburg,  hull  783, 
bulk  freighter  Pittsburgh  Steamship 
Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Nov8/22; 
launched  Feb24/23 ;  deliver  Apr  1/23, 
est. 

No  name,  hull  784,  bulk  freighter 
G  A  Tomlinson  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Feb2/23;  launch  Apr/23,  est; 
deliver  Mayl5/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  496,  lake  freighter 
Interlake  Steamship  Co;  580  LBP; 
60  beam;  21  loaded  draft;  12  mi 
loaded  speed;  12,500  DWT;  TE  engs, 
2500  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  13-2x11; 
keel  Jan27/23. 

No  name,  hull  785,  paddle  steamer 
Detroit  of  Cleveland  Nav  Co;  535 
LBP;  98  beam;  16  loaded  draft;  20 
mi  loaded  speed ;  3  cvl  comp  engs, 
10,000  IHP;  6  SE  and  3  DE  Scotch 
boilers,  14x20;    keel  Feb.10/23. 

No  name,  hull  786;  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  787,  conveyor  boat 
Michigan  Limestone  Co;  530  LBP; 
60  beam;  21  loaded  draft;  12  mi 
loaded  speed;  10,000  DWT;  TE  engs, 
2400  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  14x11. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS,  LTD., 
BATH,  MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:  John  L.  P. 
Burke. 

Light  vessel  106,  hull  87,  second- 
class  light  vessel  US  Dept  of  Com- 
merce, 109-6  LBP,  30  beam,  14-4 
loaded  draft,  9^,o  speed;  comp  eng, 
400  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  10-6x11- 
5;  keel  Aprl2/22;  launch  Oct21/22; 
allocated  to  Nantucket  Shoals;  de- 
liver Apr/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  107,  hull  88,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Aprl4/22;  launch  Apr 
/23,  est;  deliver  July/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  108,  hull  89,  sister  to 
above;  keel  May24/22;  launched  Dec 
16^22;  deliver  May/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  109,  hull  90;  sister  to 
above;  keel  May31/22;  launch  Mar/ 
23,  est;  deliver  June/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  110,  hull  91,  sister  to 


above;  keel  Oct25/22;  launch  June/ 
23,  est;    deliver  July/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  111,  hull  92,  sister  to 
above;  hull  only;  keel  May/23,  est; 
launch  Sept/23,  est;  deliver  Nov/ 
23,  est. 

Islander,  hull  93;  pass,  and  frt.; 
New  Bedford  Marthas  Vyrd.  &  Nan- 
tucket Shipbuilding  Co.;  202  LBP; 
36  molded  beam;  9  loaded  draft;  14 
loaded  speed;  900  tons  disp. ;  4  cyl 
TE  engs,  1200  IHP;  2  B&W  boilers; 
keel  Janl/23;  launch  May/23,  est; 
deliver  Jun/23,  est. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  FORE  RIVER  PLANT, 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Lexington,  hull  1300,  airplane-car- 
rier U  S  N. 

Raleigh,  hull  1382.  scout  cruiser 
USN;  launch  Oct25/22. 

Detroit,  hull  1383.  scout  cruiser 
USN;  launch  June29/22. 

Massachusetts,  hull  1400,  battle- 
ship USN;    to  be  scrapped. 

S-42,  hull  1389,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-43,  hull  1390,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-44,  hull  1391,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-45,  hull  1392,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-46,  hull  1393,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-47,  hull  1394,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  HARLAN  PLANT, 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Hull  3480,  carfloat  Bush  Terminal; 
keel  Dec26/22. 

Hull  3481,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  3482,  carfloat  B.  &  O.  R.  R.; 
keel  Novl8/22. 

Hull  3483,  yacht,  F.  S.  Fish;  about 
116  LBP;  24  beam. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBLDG.    CORP., 

SPARROWS   POINT  PLANT, 

SPARROWS  POINT,  MD. 

Wilton,  hull  4214,  freighter  East- 
ern Steamship  Co.;  233-6  LBP;  40 
beam;  15-6  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  1340  DWT;  rec  engs,  1300  I 
HP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  13-9x11;  keel 
Aug29/22;   launched   Decl6/22. 

Cornish,  hull  4215,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Aug29/22. 

No  name,  hull  4216,  carfloat,  B.  & 
0.  R.  R.;    keel  Jan4/23. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  hull  4217, 
passenger  vessel  Hudson  River  Day 
Line;  325  LBP;  76  beam  over  guards; 
13-8  deep;  1  TE  eng,  inclined,  3500 
HP;  2  single  and  2  double  ended 
boilers. 

No  name,  hull  4218,  passenger  ves- 
sel Eastern  Steamship  Co.;  385  LBP; 
72-6  beam;  23-9  moulded  depth;  twin 
screw  turbine  engs,  6400  HP;  6 
Scotch  boilers. 

No  name,  hull  4219,  sister  to  above. 

CANADIAN    VICKERS,    LIMITED, 
MONTREAL,  P.  Q. 

Hopper  Barge  No.  3,  Canadian 
government;  210  LBP;  35  beam;   19 


loaded  draft;  10  loaded  speed;  1430 
DWT;  TE  engs;  1250  IHP;  2  Scotch 
boilers,  14-6;  keel  Decl/22;  launch 
Aprl5/23,  est;  deliver  Mayl5/23,  est. 

COLLINGWOOD  SHIPBUILDING 

CO.,  LTD.,  COLLINGWOOD, 

ONTARIO 

Hull  72,  canal  -  sized  freighter; 
252  LBP;  43  beam;  14  loaded  draft; 
91/2  loaded  speed;  2500  DWT;  TE 
surface  -  condensing  eng,  750  IHP; 
1  Scotch  boiler,  14x10-9  HFD;  keel 
Jan2/23;  launch  Apr7/23,  est;  de- 
liver Apr21/23,  est. 

WILLIAM    CRAMP   &    SONS    SHIP 

&  ENGINE  BUILDING  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA 

Purchasing  Agent:    Ed.  C.  Geehr. 

Richmond,  hull  448,  scout  cruiser 
U.  S.  N.;  keel  Febl6/20;  launch  Sept 
29/21;    97.7    per    cent    comp   Jan/23. 

Concord,  hull  449,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Mar29/20;  launch  Dec 
15/21;    94.6    per    cent    comp    Jan/23. 

Trenton,  hull  501,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Augl8/20;  63.4  per  cent 
comp  Janl/23. 

Marblehead,  hull  502,  scout  cruis- 
er USN;  keel  Aug4/20;  52.3  per  cent 
comp  Janl/23. 

Memphis,  hull  503,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Octl4/20;  47.2  per  cent 
comp  Janl/23. 

General  reconditioning,  due  to  fire 
damage,  of  tanker  Alameda,  10,000 
DWT. 

Seekonk;  to  be  fitted  with  diesel 
engine;   2250  IHP;   5083  gross  tons. 

DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS 
BAY  CITY,  MICH. 

Windsor  II,  hull  60,  yacht  G.  W.. 
Megeath;  98  LBP;  15  beam;  6  draft; 
14  speed;  Standard  gas  eng;  keel 
June28/22;  launched  Nov22/22;  de- 
liver Junel/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  61,  yacht  builder's 
account;  sister  to  above;  keel  June 
28/22;  launch  Aprl5/23,  est. 

Yacht,  hull  71,  Geo.  H.  Phelps;  55 
LBP;  13  beam;  3  loaded  draft;  13 
loaded  speed;  gas  eng,  80  HP;  keel 
Febl/23;  launch  May  1/23,  est;  de- 
liver Mayl5/23,  est. 

Yacht,  hull  72,  C.  E.  Ingalls;  same 
as  above;  keel  Febl/23;  launch  May 
15/23,  est;  deliver  Junel/23,  est. 

Freighter,  hull  69,  P.  R.  Eagles- 
field;  65  LBP;  18  beam;  61/2  loaded 
draft;  10  loaded  speed;  85  DWT; 
diesel  eng,  90  HP;  keel  Marl/23,  est; 
launch  Mayl5/23,  est;  deliver  June 
1/23,  est. 

Yacht,  hull  70,  R.  E.  Olds;  100  L 
BP;  18-6  beam;  4  loaded  draft;  die- 
sel eng,  250  IHP;  keel  Mar/23,  est; 
launch  Aug/23,  est;  deliver  Junel/ 
24,  est. 

DRAVO    CONTRACTING    CO., 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Contract  No.  W-243,  2  steel  cargo 
barges,  builder's  account,  130  gross 
each. 

Contract   No.   W-245,    1    steel    car 
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transfer,  Gulf  Coast  Lines,  Houston, 
1900  gross  tons. 

Contract  No.  W-270,  6  steel  coa) 
barges,  230  gross  tons  each.  Equita- 
ble Towing  &  Transportation  Co. 

Contract  No.  W-271,  2  steel  coal 
barges,  builder's  account,  230  gross 
tons  each. 

Contract  No.  W-276,  2  steel  barges, 
builder's  account,  135  gross  each. 

Contract  No.  W-283,  2  steel  car- 
floats,  River  Terminal  Commission, 
Memphis,  1000  gross  each. 

FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
KEARNY,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.L.Hastings. 

E.  R.  No.  1,  hull  71,  steel  drill  boat 
War  Department,  sub-contract  from 
Dravo  Contracting  Company;  157 
LBP;  52  beam;  12-9  deep;  keel  May 
22/22;  launched  Nov23/22;  deliver 
Mar/23,  est. 

Alleghany,  hull  72,  coastwise  psgr 
and  frt  Merchants  &  Miners  Trans- 
portation Co;  350  LBP;  52  beam;  19 
loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed;  TE 
engs,  2700  IHP;  4  SE  Scotch  boilers, 
14-3x11;  keel  July5/22;  launched 
Dec22/22. 

Berkshire,  hull  73,  coastwise  psgr 
and  frt  Merchants  &  Miners  Trans- 
portation Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
July24/22;  launch  Jan/23,  est;  de- 
liver Febl5/23,  est. 

Hull  75,  steel  car  float,  Long  Is- 
land Railroad;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Aug5/22;  launched  Marl7/23;  deliv- 
er Mayl/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  76,  Lake  freighter, 
undisclosed  interests;  250  LBP;  42-9 
beam;  14  loaded  draft;  2100  DWT; 
Mcintosh  &  Seymour  diesel  eng,  750 
HP;  keel  Jan23/23. 

No  name,  hull  77,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Feb5/23. 

ERASER,  BRACE,  LIMITED, 
THREE  RIVERS,  QUEBEC 

John  C.  Howard,  hull  20,  Lake 
freighter  George  Hall  Coal  Co.  of 
Canada;  250  LBP;  43  beam;  16-6 
loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed;  3270 
short  tons  DWT;  TE  eng,  1400  IHP, 
19x32x56-36  stroke;  2  Scotch  marine 
boilers,  14-7x10-8,  coal  burning; 
keel   Apr/22;    launch   Apr30/23,   est. 

GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING 

WORKS,  RIVER  ROUGE, 

MICHIGAN 

Purchasing  Agent:    Chas.  Short. 

Wayne,  hull  243,  automobile  and 
passenger  ferry,  Walkerville  &  De- 
troit Ferry  Co.;  128  LBP;  beam, 
hull,  45,  guards,  53;  12  loaded  draft; 
11  loaded  speed;  F&A  comp  eng, 
20x40-28;  800  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers, 
11-6x10-6;  keel  Dec7/22;  deliver  Apr 
/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  244,  Lake  freighter, 
Cleveland-ClifT.s  Iron  Co.;  580  LBP; 
60  beam;  20  loaded  draft;  10  loaded 
speed;  12,000  DWT;  TE  engs,  1900 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  12-6x11;  keel 


Dec9/22;    launch    Apr7/23,    est;    de- 
liver Apr21/23,  est. 

GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING 
WORKS,  ASHTABULA,  OHIO 

No  name,  hull  516,  refrigerator 
and  general  cargo,  McDougal  Term- 
inal Whse.  Co.;  250  LBP;  42  beam; 
diesel-electric;   deliver  Aprl/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  517,  sister  to  above; 
deliver  AprlO/23,  est. 

HOWARD  SHIPYARDS  &  DOCK 
CO.,  JEFFERSONVILLE,  IND. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Jas.  E.  Howard. 

No  name,  hull  1560,  Mississippi 
River  packet.  Eagle  Packet  Co.,  St. 
Louis;  210  LBP;  38  beam;  6-6  deep; 
engines  and  boilers  to  be  installed 
by  owners. 

JOHNSON  IRON  WORKS,  D.  D.  & 
S.  B.  CO.,  NEW  ORLEANS 

Hull  163,  steel  oil  barge,  US  Engrs, 
Mobile;  87  LBP;  28-4  beam;  7  loaded 
draft. 

Hull  164,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  165,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  166,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  167,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  168,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  169,  steel  oil  barge.  Sou  Pa- 
per Mills;  144  LBP;  32  beam;  8-6 
loaded  draft. 

Hull  170,  steel  barge,  Jno  A  Hunt 
Co;  48  LBP;  12  beam;  3-6  loaded 
draft. 

Hull  171,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  172,  quarter  boat,  US  Engrs, 
Nashville;  60  LBP;  22  beam;  4  load- 
ed draft. 

Hull  173,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  174,  fireboat,  City  of  New  Or- 
leans; 138  LBP;  29  beam;  15-6  load- 
ed draft;    comp  eng,  2  WT  boilers. 

Upatoi,  hull  175,  dredge,  US  Engrs, 
Montgomery;  100  LBP;  34  beam;  6-8 
loaded  draft. 

MARIETTA    MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,   POINT   PLEAS- 
ANT, W.  VA. 

Fred  Hall,  hull  124,  towboat,  T. 
J.  Hall  &  Co.;  120  LBP;  28  beam; 
4  loaded  draft;  Tandem  compound 
engs,  225  IHP;  keel  June  12/ 22; 
launched  Decl9/22. 

No  name,  hull  125,  sand  barge, 
T.  J.  Hall  &  Co.;  110  LBP;  26  beam; 
6  loaded  draft;  350  DWT. 

No  name,  hull  126,  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  127,  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  128,  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  131,  sand  barge, 
Western  Rivers  Co.;  110  LBP;  26 
beam;  6  loaded  draft;  280  DWT. 

No  name,  hull  132,  derrick  boat, 
The  Barrett  Line;  90  LBP;  34  beah; 
4-6  loaded  draft;  keel  Janl/23. 

No  name,  hull  133,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Janl7/23. 

No  name,  hull  134,  towboat.  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.;  80  LBP;  18  beam;  3 
loaded  draft;  keel  Mar3/23. 

No  name,  hull  135,  towboat,  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Co.;  64  LBP;  22 
beam;  4  loaded  draft. 


NAVY  YARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Dobbin,  hull  7,  destroyer  tender 
USN;  460  LBP;  60-10  beam;  21  load- 
ed draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
tons  disp;  Parsons  geared  turb  sin- 
gle screw  engs,  7000  SHP;  2  WT 
boilers;  keel  Dec23/19;  launch  May 
5/21;  deliver  date  not  determined. 

Constitution,  hull  8,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30-liy2 
loaded  draft;  331/2  loaded  speed;  43,- 
500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000SHP; 
16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20;  to 
be  scrapped. 

United  States,  hull  9,  battle  cruis- 
er USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30- 
111/2  loaded  draft;  33^/2  loaded  speed; 
43,500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000 
SHP;  16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/ 
20;  to  be  scrapped, 

NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING 

&  DRYDOCK  COMPANY, 

NEWPORT  NEWS 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Plum- 
mer,  233  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

West  Virginia,  hull  211,  battleship 
USN;  600  LBP;  97-3 1/2  beam;  30-6 
mean  draft;  32,600  normal  disp;  21 
speed;  GE  turbo-elec  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  oil,  41,768 
sq  ft  plus  4168  superheat;  keel  Apr 
12/20;    launch  Novl9/21. 

Constellation,  hull  215,  battle- 
cruiser  USN;  850  LBP;  101-8y4 
beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,500  normal 
disp;  33^/4  speed,  est;  Westinghouse 
turbo-elec  drive,  180,000  SHP;  16 
WT  boilers,  oil,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Aug  18/ 20; 
construction  suspended. 

Ranger,  hull  216,  battle-cruiser  U 
SN;  sister  to  above;  keel  June23/21; 
construction  suspended. 

Iowa,  hull  258,  battleship  USN; 
660  LBP;  105  beam;  33  mean  draft; 
43,200  normal  disp;  23  speed;  GE 
turbo-elec  drive,  60,000  SHP;  12 
White-Forster  WT  boilers,  oil,  82,- 
800  sq  ft  plus  8940  superheat:  keel 
Mayl7/20;  construction  suspended. 

No  name,  hull  266,  combination 
str.  Ocean  Steamship  Company  of 
Savannah;  382  LBP;  52  bean;;  18-6 
loaded  draft;  12^/2  loaded  speed; 
3500  DWT;  TE  engs,  2900  IHP;  4 
Scotch  boilers,  14  x  11-6  keel  Jan 
22/23. 

No  name,  hull  267,  sister  to  above  ^ 
keel  Jan29-23. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  L.  G.  Buck- 
waiter. 

Eurana,  hull  264,  bulk  oil  stock;. 
419-3  LBP;  56-3  beam;  25-9^/4  load- 
ed draft;  10%  loaded  speed;  9870 
DWT;  3  cyl  TE  engs,  3000  SHP;  $ 
SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10x11-4;  keel" 
Janl7/21;   launch  Julyl6/21. 

No  name,  hull  265,  bulk  oil  stock; 
sister  to  above. 

Saratoga,  hull  199,  battle  cruiser 
USN;   874  LOA;   850   LBP;    105-5y4 
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Each  Prest-O-Lite  user 
looks  to  his  nearest  Dis- 
trict Sales  Office  not 
merely  for  arrangements 
to  adequately  cover  acety- 
lene needs,  but  for  helpful 
co-operation  and  advice 
on  any  matter  involved  in 
the  use  of  acetylene. 


CYLINDERS 

An  ever  increasing  number  of  new  cylinders  are  being 
distributed  from  Prest-O-Lite's  cylinder  factory  to  meet 
the  constantly  enlarging  demand  for  Prest-O-Lite  service. 

Making  cylinders  to  its  own  design,  guarding  every  step, 
Prest-O-Lite  knows  that  each  cylinder  measures  up  to 
its  high  standard  resulting  from  years  of  experience  in 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  Dissolved  Acetylene. 

An  inquiry  at  our  nearest  sales  office  will  bring  you  in- 
formation concerning  our  latest  sales  and  service  plans. 

THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  INC. 
General  Offices:  Carbide  and  Carbon  BIdg.,  30  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 

Balfour  Building,  San  Francisco 
In  Canada:  Prest-O-Lite  Co.  of  Canada,  Toronto 


District  Sales  Offices 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 


Chicago 

Cleveland 

Dallas 


Detroit 
Kansas  City 
Los  Angeles 
Milwaukee 


New  Orleans 
New  York 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 
San  Francisco 
Seattle 
St.  Louis 
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extreme  beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,- 
500  normal  disp;  33iA  loaded  speed; 
GE  turbo-electric  drive;  180,000  SH 
P;  16  WT  boilers,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Sept25/20. 

Colorado,  hull  200,  battleship  US 
N;  624  LOA;  600  LBP;  97-31/2  beam 
waterline;  30-6  mean  draft;  32,600 
normal  disp;  21  loaded  speed;  West- 
inghouse  turbo-electric  drive,  28,900 
SHE;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  41,678  sq 
ft  plus  4169  superheat;  keel  Mar29/ 
19;  launch  Mar22/21. 

Washington,  hull  201,  battleship 
USN,  sister  to  above;  keel  June30/ 
19;  launch  Septl/21;  to  be  scrapped. 

No  name,  hull  278,  combn  str  Red 
D  Line;  305  long  by  48  by  22;  12^/2 
speed;  2200  SHP;  turbines  with  re- 
duction gear;  Scotch  boilers;  keel 
Febl9/23. 

THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  COMPANY, 
WILMINGTON,   DELAWARE 

Vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager:   W.  G.  Coxe. 

No  name,  hull  1024,  steel  screw 
day  passenger  steamer  Wilmington 
Steamboat  Co.  (Wilson  Line) ;  219 
LBP  over  guards;  59  beam  at  deck; 
13-9  molded  depth;  18  miles  speed; 
4-cyl  TE  engs,  2  B&W  WT  boilers; 
keel  Oct25/22;  launch  Marl7/23,  est; 
deliver  Mayl/23. 

No  name,  hull  1025,  steel  screw 
day  passenger  steamer  Wilmington 
Steamboat  Co.  (Wilson  Line) ;  sister 
to  above;  keel  Oct25/22;  launch  Apr 
3/23,  est;  deliver  Mayl/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  1026,  double  screw 
steel  ferryboat,  fireproof,  Delaware 
River  Ferry  Co.;  200  LBP;  55-6 
beam;  16  moulded  depth;  2  comp  cyl 
engs;  2  cyl  tube  boilers;  14  miles 
loaded  speed ;  keel  Feb  10/23 ;  de- 
liver May20/23. 

No  name,  hull  1027,  sister  to  above. 

JAMES  REES  &  SONS  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Quindo,  stern  wheel  br.,  South 
American,  knock  down;  170  LBP;  33 
beam;  5  loaded  draft;  12  loaded 
speed;  400  DWT;  high-pressure  en- 
gines; tubular  boilers. 

STATEN    ISLAND   SHIPBUILDING 

COMPANY,  STATEN  ISLAND, 

NEW  YORK 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  C.  Miller. 

Youngstown,  hull  740,  ferryboat 
Erie  R  R  Co;  206  LBP;  44-1  beam; 
17-4  loaded  draft;  1538  gross  tons; 
rec  engs,  1200  IHP;  2  Scotch  boil- 
ers, 12-9  by  12-9;  keel  Mayl2/22; 
launched  Oct26/22;  delivered  Febl7/ 
23. 

No  name,  hull  741,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  215  LBP;  45  beam; 
18  loaded  draft;  elec  drive,  1900 
IHP;  4  B&W  WT  boilers,  8000  sq 
ft  HS;  keel  Aug! 9/22;  launched  Mar 
17/23. 

No  name,  hull  742,  ferryboat  City 


of  New  York;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Augl9/22. 

No  name,  hull  743,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Oct30/22. 

Hull  745,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft  No.  1,  New  Jer- 
sey side;  keel  Oct7/22;  launched  Jan 
3/23. 

Hull  746,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft  No.  2,  New  Jer- 
sey side;  keel  Nov8/22. 

No  name,  hull  747,  freighter  Cats- 
kill  Evening  Line;  180  LBP;  30 
beam;  11-4  draft;  1076  gross;  keel 
Feb7/23. 

No  name,  hull  748,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  Ferry  Co.;  122  LBP;  52- 
4  beam;  11-7  loaded  draft. 

SUN    SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY, 
CHESTER,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  W.  Scott. 

No  name,  hull  54,  grain  barge 
Pennsylvania  R  R;  150  LBP;  30 
beam;  14  loaded  draft;  keel  Oct 
2/22;  launched  Nov8/22;  delivered 
Nov25/22. 

No  name,  hull  55,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Oct9/22;  launched  Novl5/22; 
delivered  Dec6/22. 

No  name,  hull  56,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Octl6/22;  launched  Nov22/22; 
delivered  Dec6/22. 

Dickerson,  hull  57,  passenger  and 
supply  str  (Commercial  Pacific  Cable 
Co;  169-6  LBP;  30  beam;  14  loaded 
draft;  9M>  loaded  speed;  450  DWT; 
rec  eng,  850  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers, 
12x11;  keel  Novl6/22;  launched  Jan 
30/23;  deliver  Mar/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  58,  hopper  dredge 
US  Engrs;  245  LBP;  46  beam;  19-6 
loaded  draft;  10  V2  loaded  speed; 
2000  DWT;  diesel  -  electric  drive; 
keel  Febl5/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  59,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Feb28/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  60,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Aprl5/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  61,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Apr30/23,  est. 

Covedale,  Munson  S  S  Co,  3000 
DWT;  conversion  from  reciprocating 
to  diesel  engines. 

TEBO   YACHT   BASIN   COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:   R.  C.  Smith. 

No  name,  hull  22,  steel  tugboat 
New  York  Central  R.  R.;  108  LBP; 
25-6  beam;  12-9  loaded  draft;  about 
219  gross  tons;  vert  comp  eng,  20x 
40-26,  650  IHP;  1  Scotch  boiler,  14-3 
xll-6;  keel  Aug  31/ 22;  deliver  Jan 
15/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  23,  steel  tugboat 
New  York  Central  R.  R.;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Aug31/22;  deliver  Feb 
15/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  24,  steel  tugboat 
New  York  Central  R.  R.;  sister  to 
above;  keel  Aug31/22;  deliver  Mar 
15/23,  est. 


THE  TOLEDO  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  M.  Ives. 

Worrell  Clarkson,  hull  174,  cargo 
Kinsman  Transit  Co.,  Cleveland;  590 
LBP;  60  beam;  20  loaded  draft;  12 
mi  loaded  speed;  12,000  DWT;  TE 
eng,  2000  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers, 
13-6;  keel  Sept5/22;  launch  Mar/23, 
est;   deliver  Aprl5/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  175,  steel  self-un- 
loader;  Huron  Transp.  Co.;  333  LB 
P;  55  beam;  18-loaded  draft;  12 
loaded  speed;  5700  DWT;  TE  eng, 
1600  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers;  keel 
Mar/23,  est;  launch  June/23,  est; 
deliver  July/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  176,  bulk  freighter 
The  Reiss  Steamship  Co.,  Sheboygan, 
Wis.;  580  LBP;  60  beam;  20  loaded 
draft;  121''  loaded  speed;  12,000  DW 
T;  TE  eng,  2500  IHP;  3  Scotch  boil- 
ers, 14  ft;  keel  Apr/23,  est;  launch 
Aug/23,  est;  deliver  Sept/23,  est.        J 

THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER- 
ING WORKS,  CHARLESTON, 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

Purchasing  Agent:    E.  T.  Jones. 

Greenbrier,   hull   21,   U.   S.   Light-    , 
house  tender;  164-6  long  by  32-6  by    ' 
5;  two  non-condensing  HP  engs,  15- 
inch  diam   cylinder,   84-inch   stroke; 
3  Mississippi  River  type  boilers,  26 
ft  long,  coal-burning,  natural  draft.    ! 

Hull  22,   steel  barge,   U.   S.   Engi-    | 
neers,    Florence,   Ala.;    120   long   by 
36x7-6;    keel    Dec23/22;      launched 
Feb20/23. 

Hull  23,  sister  to  above;  keel  Jan 
8/23. 

W.  C.  Kelley,  hull  24,  sternwheel 
towboat,  Kelly  Axe  Mfg.  Co.,  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.;  90  long  by  20  by  4; 
one  Fairbanks-Morse  C-0  eng,  200 
HP;    keel  Feb26/23. 

Hull  25,  steel  derrick  boat,  Kelly 
Axe  Mfg.  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.; 
42  long  by  30  by  5 ;  barge  fitted  with 
No.  4  Brown  type  H,  steam  locomo- 
tive crane;  keel  Nov27/22;  launched 
Janl  23;     delivered  Janl8/23. 

Hull  26,  steel  covered  barge,  Kelly 
Axe  Mfg.  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.; 
126  long  by  24  bv  7;  keel  Decl3/22; 
launched  Jan28/23. 

Hull  27,  steel  open  barge,  Kelly 
Axe  Mfg.  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.; 
126  long  by  24  by  7. 

Hull  28,  100-foot  diesel-electric 
towboat,  U.  S.  Engs.,  Mobile. 

No  name,  hull  29,  steel  open  barge, 
Kelly  Axe  Mfg.  Co.,  Charleston,  W. 
Va.;"  126  long  by  24  by  70. 

No  name,  hull  30;  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  31,  24-inch  pipe  line 
dredge,  U.  S.  Engineers,  Cincinnati, 
0.;  175  long  by  50  by  8. 

No  name,  hull  32,  steel  hull,  Cin-  ^ 
cinnati  Pomeroy  &  Charleston  Pack- 
et Co.,  Cincinnati,   0.;    190   long  by, 
37  by  6. 
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FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

SHIPBUILDERS- ENGINEERS- REPAIRERS 

Plant  Kearny,  N.  J.      Sales  Office  26  Beaver  St..  New  York 


Repairs 


BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  LTD.,  UNION  PLANT, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Extensive  repairs:  Guerrero,  La 
Brea,  Star.  Drydocking,  painting 
and  miscellaneous  repairs:  D.  G. 
Scofield,  Frank  G.  Drum,  F.  H.  Hill- 
man,  Montebello,  Echo,  Dixie  Arrow, 
Coalinga,  Coahuila,  Nehalem,  Mak- 
aweli,  J.  B.  Stetson,  Boren,  Utility, 
Thomas,  Matsonia,  Coquille  River, 
Cuba,  Mahukona,  Zahma,  Los  Ange- 
les, Julia  Luckenbach,  Rose  City, 
Broad  Arrow,  Nayarit.  Winch  re- 
pairs: Paul  Shoup,  Sinaloa,  H.  W. 
Baxter  (also  sundry  repairs),  Coa- 
huila, Utacarbon.  Propeller  repairs: 
S.  C.  T.  Dodd,  Eastern  Gale.  HuP 
repairs:  Princippio,  Florence  Olson, 
Akera,  Sea  Lark,  Harvard,  F.  0.  Bar- 
stow,  Santa  Inez.  Piston  rings :  J. 
F.  Moffett,  R.  J.  Hanna,  S.  C.  T. 
Dodd.  Tailshaft:  Georgina  Rolph, 
West  Kader,  Ventura  or  Sonoma, 
West  Cactus,  West  Sequana,  Tah- 
chee.  Condenser  tube  sheet:  Mex- 
ican. Boiler  repairs:  La  Purisima, 
San  Pedro,  City  of  Los  Angeles,  Hal- 
co.  Bore  H.  P.  cylinder:  Wilhel- 
mina.  Valve  repairs:  Gen.  Petrol. 
Barge  No.  1,  Mojave,  Sea  Prince. 
Tank  repairs:  Standard  Arrow.  Car- 
go pump  head:  Cathwood.  Oil  pump 
repairs:  Maunganui.  Engine  re- 
pairs: Imlay,  Cathwood.  Heida,  Mar- 
icopa, Georgian,  J.  B.  Stetson,  New 
center  board:    Zahma.     Turbine  re- 


pairs: Manukai.  Mast  repairs:  La 
Merced.  Repairs  to  lights:  Canda- 
datta.  Windlass  repairs:  Gold  Shell, 
Halsey.  One  rotor  shaft:  Katrina 
Luckenbach.  Cut  tonnage  openings: 
Eagle.  Tank  pipe  repairs:  Oleum. 
One  C.  I.  hood  follower:-  Yorba  Lin- 
da. Miscellaneous  repairs:  Shabo- 
nee.  West  Cactus,  Hawk,  Traveler, 
F.  J.  Luckenbach,  Providencia,  Er- 
nest H.  Meyer,  Oleum,  Bethelridge, 
Lebec,  Waihemo,  Carlos,  Kewanee, 
President  Harrison,  George  Wash- 
ington, Sonoma,  Waiotapu,  Princip- 
pio, Huguenot,  Pac.  Coast  Dr.  Co. 
Nos.  3,  4  and  5,  Elizabeth,  Caspar, 
Venezuela,  Wm.  A.  McKenney,  Hau- 
raka,  Covena,  Quinault,  San  Lam- 
berto,  Waiotapu,  W.  S.  Porter.  In- 
stall compass:    Utacarbon. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPN.,  EAST  SAN 

PEDRO,  CALIF. 

Engine  repairs:  Bethelridge,  Cath- 
wood, San  Gregario,  stm.  schr.  J.  B. 
Stetson.  Valve  repairs:  Gen.  Pet. 
Barge  No.  1.  Boiler  repairs:  tug 
San  Pedro,  str.  City  of  Los  Angeles. 
Tank  repairs :  Standard  Arrow.  New 
center  board:  yacht  Zahma.  Hull 
repairs:  stm.  schr.  Florence  Olson, 
tug  Sea  Lark,  str.  Harvard,  F.  Q. 
Barstow,  stm.  schr.  Santa  Inez.  Pa- 
nama canal  chocks:  strmr.  Akera. 
Mast  repairs :  M.  S.  La  Merced.  Re- 
pairs to  running  lights:  launch  Cam- 
adetta.  Windlass  repairs :  Halsey, 
Gold  Shell.     Winch  repairs:    Utacar- 


bon. Tank  pipe  repairs:  Oleum- 
Miscellaneous  repairs:  tug  Star,  San 
Pedro,  Princippio,  La  Brea,  Hugue- 
not, Maricopa,  Imlay,  San  Lamberto. 

J.  C.  JOHNSON,  PORT  BLAKELY, 
WASHINGTON 

Sponson  for  automobile  ferry: 
strs.  City  of  Los  Angeles,  Puget.  In- 
stalling new  tanks  and  one  90  IHP 
Atlas-Imperial  diesel  engine,  sundry 
repairs:    gas  boat  Fish  Hawk. 

THE    WINSLOW    MARINE    RY.    & 

SHIPBUILDING  CO.,   INC., 

SEATTLE,  WN. 

Repairs  to  winches  and  steam  line: 
schr.  Vancouver.  Drydocking,  clean- 
ing, painting  and  miscellaneous  re- 
pairs: Providencia,  tug  Sea  King, 
barge  Louisiana.  General  repairs: 
Griffco. 

TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  INC., 
SEATTLE,  WN. 

Drydocking,  cleaning  and  paint- 
ing: Regulus,  Washington,  Norwood. 
Engineroom  repairs:  Indianapolis. 
Repairs  to  piping:  Charlie  Watson. 
Maintenance  repairs:  Edmore,  Pres- 
ident Grant,  President  Madison  (also 
redecorating).  Fuel  oil  burning 
parts  installed:  Latouche,  Sta  Paula. 
Repairs  to  tail  shaft:  tug  Roosevelt. 
Miscellaneous  repairs:  Ruth  Alexan- 
der, Isonomia,  M.S.  Peru,  str.  Talthy- 
bius,  Fulton,  Wilsolo  (also  docked 
for  survey),  H.  F.  Alexander.  Dam- 
age repairs:    Lehigh. 


LIFEBOATS  FOR  THE  LEVIATHAN 


WHEN  the  work  of  re- 
conditioning the  Le- 
viathan was  under- 
taken, one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  confronting 
the  naval  architects  was  the 
installation  of  the  necessary 
life-saving  equipment  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  rules 
of  the  United  States  Steam- 
boat Inspection  Service  with- 
out making  structural  changes 
in  the  vessel  to  provide  nec- 
essary deck  space. 

When  the  Leviathan  was 
originally  built,  mechanical 
davits  were  installed  on  two 
decks.  There  was  no  oppor- 
tunity whatever  for  increas- 
ing the  number  of  boats  on 
the  "C"  deck.  Consequently 
any  increase  in  number  had 
to  be  effected  on  the  "A" 
deck  and  in  the  space  already 
occupied  by  davits.  It  was 
found  that  after  deducting 
the  entire  capacity  which 
could  be  supplied  elsewhere, 
it  was  necessary  to  provide 
for  2128  persons  in  lifeboats 
under  the  twelve  sets  of  dav- 
its on  the  "A"  deck.  As  it 
was  desirable  to  use  as  many  of  the 
old  boats  as  possible,  they  were  ar- 
ranged to  the  best  advantage  under 
six  sets  of  davits  in  conjunction  with 
some  new  boats,  and  the  other  six 
sets  were  provided  with  new  boats 
throughout,  stowed  three  high  under 
each  set,  with  a  capacity  of  76  per- 
sons per  boat.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this,  it  was  necessary  to  design 
an  entirely  new  type  of  nesting  boat, 
as  heretofore  no  one  had  attempted 
to  provide  boat  capacity  for  228  per- 
sons under  one  set  of  davits  spaced 
for  boats  30  feet  long  and  stowed 
one  above  the  other,  and  the  old  type 
of  collapsible  sides  boats  could  not 
be  considered  on  account  of  their 
many   undesirable  features. 

The  contract  for  these  boats  was 
awarded  the  Welin  Marine  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Balsa  Com- 
pany on  their  own  design,  which 
calls  for  30-foot  length  over  all,  10- 
foot  3-inch  beam,  and  3-foot  6-inch 
•depth.  They  have  a  block  coefficient 
of  .74,  which  give  them  a  capacity  of 
807  cubic  feet.  They  were  allowed 
76  persons  and  with  this  load  show 
a  free  board  of  2  feet  and  an  in- 
crease of  draft  of  only  8  inches  over 
light  displacement.  When  one-half 
of  the  entire  load  was  placed  on  one 
side  bench  in  order  to  list  the  boat, 
she  still  had  a  14-inch  free  board  on 
the  low  side. 

Inasmuch  as  intermediate  thwarts 
are   supplied   at  a   lower   level   than 
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Completing    the    last   of    the    Leviathan's   44    lifeboats   at 

the  Welin    Marine    Department   of   the   American 

Balsa    Company 


rowing  thwarts  to  properly  seat  the 
passengers,  the  center  of  gravity  is 
very  low  and  the  boat  is  extremely 
stable  and  can  easily  be  rowed  by 
six  men. 

The  boat  has  the  regular  shear 
called  for  by  the  rules  and  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  close  stowage  to 
get  three  of  them  under  the  davits 
on  the  ship,  the  keel  line  was  car- 
ried parallel  to  the  shear  and  the 
bilges  well  rounded,  so  that  the  dav- 
its could  be  turned  out  without  hoist- 
ing the  boats  from  their  necessarily 
low  chocking  position. 

In  order  to  insure  proper  stiffness 
in  a  boat  of  so  little  dead  rise  and 
great  beam,  steel  floors  were  in- 
stalled which  give  the  added  ad- 
vantage of  a  straight  footing  in  the 
boat  and  also  keep  the  wooden  foot- 
lings  clear  of  the  shell  to  prevent 
accumulation  of  dirt  and  moisture, 
and  facilitate  proper  care  and  paint- 
ing. 

In  building  these  boats  the  Balsa 
Company  also  followed  their  now 
standard  practice  of  using  steel 
angle  bar  gunwales,  the  drop  leg 
of  the  angle  bar  being  worked  on 
the  outside  of  the  shear  strake  so 
as  to  exclude  all  moisture  from  this 
point,  which,  with  the  ordinary 
wooden  gunwales,  is  the  first  part  of 
the  boat  to  corrode.  This  type  of 
gunwale  also  makes  impossible  the 
splintering  and  damage  which  wood- 
en   gunwales    invariably    receive    in 


launching  a  boat  over  the  ship's  side 
in  rough  weather. 

All  boats  on  this  ship,  both  new 
and  old,  are  equipped  with  the  Balsa 
Company's  new  type  Mills  releasing 
gear  which  has  been  materially  sim- 
plified and  is  now  so  constructed  as 
to  meet  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
requirements,  where  no  parts  under 
strain  may  be  made  of  castings. 

The  davits  on  this  ship  are  equip- 
ped with  Welin  electric  winches  for 
lowering  and  hoisting  lifeboats  and 
inasmuch  as  these  winches  are  light 
for  the  new  service  required  of 
them,  they  have  been  reconstructed 
along  slightly  different  lines  to  in- 
crease the  braking  efficiency,  which, 
of  course,  is  the  most  important  fea- 
ture of  any  gear  used  in  lowering 
lifeboats. 

In  addition,  the  Balsa  Company 
has  supplied  four  of  their  new  type 
winches  to  serve  davits  which  were 
not  originally  equipped.  Two  sets 
of  these  are  for  handling  the  power 
lifeboats  which  have  been  built  by 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  Dock  Company  from  Balsa 
Company's  design.  These  are  ex- 
tremely heavy  and  seaworthy  boats 
30  feet  in  length,  8  feet  8  inches 
beam,  3  feet  draft,  powered  with 
32-37  horse  power  Standard  engines, 
and  equipped  with  wireless  appara-  i 
tus.  These  boats  are  far  in  excess  | 
of  the  requirements  of  the  United  ! 
States  Steamboat  Inspection  Service, 
but  the  architects  felt  that  this  was 
a  point  where  they  could  not  afford 
to  trim  too  close  to  the  line,  as  the 
safety  of  the  entire  ship's  company 
may  at  times  be  dependent  on  these 
two  boats. 


THE  FAVORITE  WREN.CH 

A  TOOL  which  has  gained  uni- 
versal favor  among  engineers 
and  contractors,  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  time  saving  and 
on  account  of  its  safety  features, 
is  the  Favorite  reversible  ratchet 
wrench  manufactured  by  Greene, 
Tweed  &  Company  of  New  York. 

This  wrench  comes  in  a  number 
of  combinations  covering  a  great  va- 
riety of  requirements.  It  consists  of 
a  handle  with  a  spring  ratchet  pall 
and  wrench  head  fitted  with  ratchet 
teeth.  When  the  handle  is  slipped 
over  the  wrench-head  and  the  pall 
engages  the  teeth,  the  handle  cannot  ' 
come  away  from  the  head  except  at 
the  will  of  the  operator,  and  the 
ratchet  is  reversible  simply  by  re- 
versing the  handle  on  the  head. 


A  USEFUL  AID  TO  NAVIGATION 


THE  Plant  Mills  Direction  Indi- 
cator and  Engineer's  Alarm  was 
designed  to  act  as  an  aid  and 
a  safeguard  against  accidents 
in  the  docking  and  maneuvering  of 
vessels  in  close  quarters,  due  to  the 
operation  of  the  vessel's  engines  con- 
trary to  the  signals  as  given  from 
the  bridge,  through  the  medium  of 
signals  which  would  keep  the  bridge 
constantly  informed  as  to  their  speed 
and  direction,  together  with  an  alarm 
located  adjacent  to  the  engine  con- 
trols which  would  operate  automat- 
ically should  the  bridge  signals  be 
responded  to  incorrectly. 

It  was  considered  essential  that 
the  system  should  be  absolutely  de- 
pendable and  accurate  under  all  con- 
ditions; that  it  should  be  simple  in 
design  and  operation,  requiring  the 
minimum  of  care  and  attention;  that 
it  should  furnish  unmistakable  sig- 
nals, visible  from  all  parts  of  the 
bridge,  as  to  the  speed  and  direction 
of  the  engines;  and  that  it  should 
be  noiseless  in  operation  and  unaf- 
fected by  temperature  or  climatic 
conditions.  An  electric  system  was 
decided  upon,  doing  away  with  the 
complications  and  difficulties  of  the 
straight  mechanical  and  pneumatic 
systems. 

The  bridge  indicator,  as  shown  by 
the  accompanying  drawings,  is  a  rec- 
tangular bronze  cabinet.  Two  lamp 
bases  are  mounted  on  the  top  of  a 
web  in  the  back  and  two  in  thebot- 
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The    Bridge    Indicator    of   the    Plant    Mills    Direction    Indicator    and    Engineer's    Alarm 


tom.  The  lamps  show  through  cor- 
responding lenses  fitted  in  the  sides 
and  front  of  the  cover,  three  white 
lenses  in  the  top  half  and  three  red 
lenses  in  the  bottom  half.  In  oper- 
ation, the  white  lights  flash  once  for 
every  turn  of  the  engines  ahead  and 
the  red  lights  once  for  every  turn 
astern.  Shutters  are  provided,  oper- 
ated by  a  thumb  nut  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cabinet,  so  that  the  lights  may 
be  dimmed  to  any  desired  degree  for 
night  navigation. 

The     transmitter     mechanism     is 


Transmitter  mechanism  of  the   Plant   Mills   Direction   Indicator  and   Engineer's   Alarm 


shown  in  detail  in  the  accompany- 
ing drawing.  This  is  driven  by  a 
spiral  gear  on  the  main  line  shaft- 
ing through  a  brass  spiral  gear  on 
the  end  of  the  transmitter  shaft, 
geared  one  to  one.  The  circuit  maker 
consists  of  a  brass  plate  mounted  on 
and  insulated  from  a  pulley  on  the 
transmitter  shaft.  This  circuit  mak- 
ing plate  covers  one-half  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  pulley.  Two  par- 
allel plates  mounted  on  the  same 
pulley  and  covering  the  other  half 
of  its  circumference  form  the  circuit 
breaker.  This  assembly  of  plates, 
insulation  and  pulley  is  called  a  ro- 
tor. A  brush  holder  is  loose  mount- 
ed on  the  shaft  adjacent  to  the  rotor 
or  circuit  maker  and  breaker.  Car- 
ried in  this  are  two  carbon  brushes 
which  ride  on  the  rotor,  held  in  ten- 
sion by  a  tension  plate  and  spring, 
in  the  head  of  one  of  which  is  se- 
cured a  rat-tail,  connecting  in  turn 
to  the  hot  wire  on  an  insulating 
block  on  the  side  of  the  housing. 
Carbons  are  also  mounted  on  each 
side  of  the  brush  holder,  and  oppo- 
site to  these  are  carbons  on  the  sides 
of  the  housing,  properly  insulated 
therefrom,  one  connecting  to  the 
ahead  lights  in  the  indicator  and  the 
other  to  the  astern  lights.  Upon  the 
commencement  of  revolution,  friction 
carries  the  brush  holder  over  so  that 
the  side  carbon  forms  and  maintains 
a  contact  with  the  ahead  or  astern 
circuit  carbon.  Thereafter  the  cir- 
cuit is  closed  once  for  every  revolu- 
tion upon  the  two  bottom  carbons 
coming  in  contact  with  the  circuit 
making  plate  on  the  rotor,  the  cur- 
rent passing  down  the  hot  wire, 
through  the  rat  -  tail  and  carbon, 
across    the   plate,    and    out   through 
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the    ahead    or    astern    block    to    the 
indicator. 

The  engineer's  alarm,  consisting 
of  an  alarm  bell  and  two  red  lights 
on  a  panel  installed  adjacent  to  the 
engine  controls,  is  controlled  through 
a  switch  box  mounted  on  the  bridge 
telegraph  stand.  A  contact  bar  is 
secured  to  a  shaft  which  in  turn  is 
connected  to  the  shaft  of  the  send- 
ing lever  of  the  telegraph.  This  bar 
rides  on  two  rings,  the  inner  of 
which  is  continuous  and  is  connect- 
ed to  the  hot  wire,  and  the  outer  of 
which  is  cut  in  segments  correspond- 
ing to  the  "ahead"-"stop"-"astern" 
segments  of  the  telegraph  dial.  These 
segments  are  cross  connected  in  the 
circuit  to  the  opposite  contact  blocks 
in  the  transmitter.  The  result  is 
that  with  the  engines  turning  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  the  signal  as 
given   by   the   bridge   telegraph,   the 


jineer's   Alarm   Switch   of   the   Plant    Mills   System 


circuit  to  the  alarm  is  completed, 
and  the  alarm  operates  until  the  mis- 
take is  rectified. 


A  New  Distant  Gauge  Glass 


THE  Pneumercator  system  of 
tank  gauges  has  become  almost 
standard  equipment  on  the  mod- 
ern ship  and  on  many  shore 
plants  where  it  is  convenient  or  nec- 
essary to  have  at  a  central  point  su- 
pervision of  levels  of  liquids  in  bat- 
teries of  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
Marine  engineers  will,  therefore,  be 
very  much  interested  in  a  new  de- 
velopment recently  brought  out  by 
the  Pneumercator  Company,  Inc.,  by 
which  the  Pneumercator  principle 
has  been  adapted  to  boiler  gauge 
glasses;  so  that  now  an  operating 
engineer  may  have  at  any  control 
station  a  positive  indication  of  the 
exact  condition  of  the  water  of  any 
of  the  boilers  in  his  power  plant. 

This  Pneumercator  distant  gauge 
glass  has  its  many  advantages  either 
as  a  sub.stitute  for  or  as  an  addition 
to  the  regular  gauge  glass  on  boil- 
ers. In  the  fir.st  place,  this  instru- 
ment may  be  installed  at  the  eye 
level  in  the  fire  room  so  that  it  can 
always  be  easily  read  in  contrast  to 
the  poorly  lighted  high  gauges  in 
many  boiler  settings.  The  instru- 
ment may   also   be   installed   at  any 


reasonable  distance  from  the  boiler 
and  either  above  or  below  the  boiler 
level.  It  can  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
read  the  actual  level  of  the  water  in 
the  boiler  even  when  that  level  falls 
below  the  bottom  nut  of  the  boiler 
sight  glass.  Not  being  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  steaming  action  in  the 
boiler  it  gives  very  much  more  steady 
indication  of  the  water  than  does  the 
boiler  sight  glass.  The  instrument 
is  not  affected  in  any  way  by  capil- 
lary attraction,  hence  eliminates  this 
error  which  is  always  found  in  the 
ordinary  boiler  sight  glass.  In  prac- 
tice it  has  often  been  found  that  the 
Pneumercator  boiler  sight  glass  will 
give  a  very  steady  indication  of  wa- 
ter level  when  the  water  in  the  boil- 
er is  surging  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  accurate  reading  of  the  sight 
glass  impossible. 

The  Pneumercator  distant  gauge 
glasses  for  the  entire  battery  of  boil- 
ers on  a  ship  can  be  brought  directly 
under  the  eye  of  the  engineer  or  head 
fireman,  or  both,  so  that  either  or 
both  of  these  officials  can  know  at 


all  times  whether  or  not  the  wa- 
ter tenders  are  properly  performing 
their  duty. 

The  Pneumercator  distant  gauge 
glass  will  also  indicate  immediately 
in  case  a  boiler  is  blown  down. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  system 
on  board  ship  are  very  obvious,  par- 
ticularly on  those  ships  where  each 
fire  room  is  a  separate  compartment 
with  entrance  only  from  the  deck 
above,  as  it  is  now  the  case  in  many 
oil-burning  vessels.  In  such  instal- 
lations it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
engineer  to  make  a  round  trip  from 
one  fire  room  to  the  other  in  order 
to  read  boiler  sight  glasses,  while 
with  the  Pneumercator  distant  gauge 
glass  the  indication  may  be  brought 
directly  to  the  control  stand  in  the 
engine  room  itself.  The  chief  engi- 
neer may  then  have  the  entire  oper- 
ation of  the  boiler  room  directly  un- 
der his  observation  at  all  times,  and 
this  would  seem  to  be  a  very  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  economy  of  marine 
steam  plants,  as  in  either  turbine  or 
reciprocating  engines  of  the  modern 
standardized  type  the  principal  fac- 
tor in  determining  economy  of  oper- 
ation is  the  condition  of  the  steam 
at  the  throttle  of  the  prime  mover. 


FOR    SALE 

TELEMOTOR  STEERING  SETS:    Two  Brown  Bros.  &  Co.  (Edinbur 
with  attending  parts.    First  class  condition.    Full  particulars  and  details 
ing  to — 

gh)  Telemotors 
of  parts  given 

complete 
by  apply- 

C.  C.  LABRIE, 

Purchasing  Agent,  Canadian  National 

Railways 

:     Vancouver, 

B. 

C. 
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DETAIL  ACCOUNTING 

For  Harbor  Management  at  San  Francisco 

Cost  of  all  operations  such  as  repair,  operating  ex- 
pense, cost  of  constructing  new  properties,  are  kept  by 
particular  location — labor,  materials  and  supplies  be- 
ing segregated  so  as  to  enable  the  cost  of  any  oper- 
ation to  be  determined. 

In  the  accounting  of  accounts  receivable  all  indi- 
vidual accounts  are  kept  by  classification  and  total, 
enabling  the  information  as  to  any  class  to  be  seen  im 
mediately.  The  cash  collections  are  posted  daily  to 
the  accounts  with  the  same  operation,  thereby  making 
cash  book  and  crediting  the  account  at  the  same  time. 
The  cash  book  is  so  kept  that  daily  and  accumulated 
collections  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  and  commissioners 
receive  this  information  daily. 

In  the  payment  of  bills  for  materials  and  supplies 
the  manner  of  payment  has  been  very  carefully  studied 
out,  all  purchases  being  made  on  requisition  only  to 
the  purchasing  department  and  invoices  sent  direct  to 
the  accounting  department;  these,  after  being  com- 
pared with  copy  of  purchase  order,  are  forwarded  to 
the  purchasing  department  for  comparison  of  prices, 
then  to  the  stock  department  for  entry  on  stock  cards 
where  are  attached  receipts  for  materials  which  have 
been  received  from  the  various  departments. 

The  bills  are  then  passed  to  the  claims  desk  for 
payment.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  board  to  pay  all  bills 
immediately  and  by  so  doing  earn  cash  discounts  in  an 
amount  that  lightens  the  efface  expense.  The  whole  of 
the  accounting  procedure  is  controlled  by  a  general 
lodger  that  is  kept  by  the  chief  accountant  and  with 
records  coming  from  various  sources  in  total,  the  in- 
dividual accounts  are  always  directly  under  his  super- 
vision. The  entire  book  working  of  the  office  is  by 
bookkeeping  machines,  and  in  addition  to  permitting 
a  typed  record  eliminates  the  worry  and  loss  of  time 
in  securing  balance,  permits  a  duplicity  of  operations 
and  allows  a  more  detailed   information  to  be  given. 

During  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1922,  which 
is  our  biennial  period,  from  current  revenue  the  har- 
bor was  kept  in  good  repair,  interest  on  bonds  was 
met,  sinking  fund  on  seawall  bonds  provided  for,  and 
all  other  incidentals  taken  care  of,  after  which  there 
was  a  net  surplus  of  $1,226,398.11,  which  is  being  in- 
vested in  new  and  permanent  harbor  improvements, 
among  which  will  be  the  lengthening  of  three  piers  to 
the  pierhead  line,  which  will  cost  approximately  $250,- 
000,  and  the  building  of  a  six-story  warehouse  and 
wharf  125  feet  wide  and  960  feet  long  on  the  first  floor, 
with  a  total  floor  space  of  more  than  500,000  square 
feet,  which  when  completed  will  cost  upwards  of  $2,- 
000,000,  the  remainder  to  be  paid  out  of  funds  from 
the  sale  of  bonds. 

This  warehouse  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  pro- 
viding facilities  for  cargoes  passing  through  the  port 
of  San  Francisco  and  requiring  a  longer  storage  pe- 
riod than  is  allowed  on  the  piers,  as  well  as  providing 
up-to-date  facilities  for  storage  for  California  products 
shipped  down  to  San  Francisco  from  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  rivers. 

Navigable  Rivers 

It  might  be  here  worthy  to  note  that  the  Sacramento 
river  is  navigable  for  some  200  miles  and  the  San  Joa- 
quin river  for  about  100  miles.  Together  these  rivers 
drain  the  inland  empire  of  California,  a  valley  500 
miles  in  length,  of  50  miles  average  width  and  con- 
taining approximately  10,000,000  acres  of  wonderfully 
fertile  land,  nearly  5,000,000  acres  of  which  are  under 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


The  ship  was  due  on  Thurs- 
day. But  Tuesday  the  message 
came  by  radio:  "Delayed  24 
hours  by  storms."  That  one 
message  saved  close  to  a  thou- 
sand dollars— for  tugs—  for  steve- 
dores— for  docking  facilities. 
Such  savings  mount  up  beyond 
calculation,  if  your  ship's  radio 
set  is  of  the  newest  type — 
powerful  -  dependable. 


MARINE  RADIO 

Back  of  every  RCA  radio  ship 
set  is  the  greatest  the  world  af- 
fords in  radio  research, in  organ- 
ized inspection,  in  emergency 
repair  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

Rodio^^^Gdrporation 

Marine  Department 

66  Broad  St.,  New  York  City 
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irrigation.  These  two  rivers  alone  provide  about  one- 
third  of  the  tonnage  passing  over  our  piers.  The  value 
of  this  tonnage  per  annum  is  approximately  $100,000,- 
000.  It  is  conceded  that  the  value  per  ton  (an  average 
of  $60)  of  the  commerce  of  these  two  rivers  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  of  the  great  rivers  of  America.  Some 
of  the  items  of  this  tonnage  are  potatoes,  barley,  rice, 
onions,  beans,  asparagus,  fresh  fruits,  etc. 

The  trend  of  trade  being  ever  westward,  due  to  the 
great  potentialities  of  development  of  the  Orient,  it 
does  not  require  a  great  stretch  of  the  imagination 
to  see  that  some  day  in  the  near  future  the  center  of 
the  world's  commercial  trade  will  be  on  the  Pacific, 
and  with  that  idea  in  mind  the  board  of  harbor  com- 
missioners of  San  Francisco  has  worked  out  a  well 
defined  development  for  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  so 
that  with  ample  territory  for  expansion,  and  with  $7,- 
000,000  unsold  bonds,  it  is  prepared  to  take  care  of 
the  ever  expanding  commerce  of  the  Pacific. 


A  WELL  MERITED  INCREASE 

RECENT  legislation  by  Congress  has  placed  the 
officers  of  the  Coast  Guard  on  a  par  with  those 
of  the  United  States  Navy  in  rank  and  in  pay. 
The  personnel  of  this,  one  of  the  oldest  and  one 
of  the  most  useful  branches  of  the  Federal  Service, 
has  long  been  notoriously  underpaid  and  for  fifty  years 
practically  every  report  of  the  Treasury  has  asked  for 
remedial  legislation  along  the  lines  cited.  This  rec- 
ognition of  the  Coast  Guard  will  meet  with  the  unqual- 
ified approval  of  every  American  mariner. 


The  government-proved 

bearing  metal 

Magnolia  Anti-friction  Metal  has  been 
proven  by  United  States  and  foreign  gov- 
ernment tests  to  have  the  lowest  frictional 
coefficient  of  any  known  bearing  metal. 
This  fact  alone  clearly  establishes  its 
superiority    to    ordinary    babbitts. 

And  there  are  additional  reasons  for  the 
wide  popularity  of  Magnolia  Metal.  It 
melts  and  pours  well,  is  easily  peened  and 
scraped  in,  is  always  uniform  in  composi- 
tion, adapts  itself  quickly  to  shaft  inequal- 
ities and  gives  long  and  dependably  good 
service. 

A  single  trial  will  quickly  prove  the  advan- 
tages of  Magnolia  Metal.  If  your  dealer 
can't  supply  you,  write  direct  to  our  near- 
est office. 

MAGNOLIA   METAL   COMPANY 
113  Bank  St.,  New  York 

Chicago  San  Francisco  Montreal 

Fisher  Bldg.  Pacific  Bldg.  37  Shannon  St. 

^€  NOLI  A 
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A  REMARKABLE  BLACKSMITH  JOB 


A  BIG  bottom  damage  job  re- 
cently handled  at  the  Robins 
plant  of  the  Todd  Shipyards 
Corporation  was  on  the  Amer- 
ican tank  steamer  Alabama.  This 
vessel,  while  outward  bound  with  a 
full  cargo  of  oil,  ran  ashore  on  the 
Tampico  Bar  on  November  26.  The 
heavy  swell  running  at  the  time  sub- 
jected the  tanker  to  severe  stresses 
and  she  pounded  heavily. 

With  the  sea  moderating,  the  Ala- 
bama was  refloated  on  December  3 
and  towed  to  Galveston  by  the  steam- 
er Georgia,  arriving  at  the  Texas 
port  December  6.  She  was  drydock- 
ed  for  survey  and  the  extensive  re- 
pair work  regarded  as  necessary  was 
awarded  to  the  Robins  plant.  Tem- 
porary repairs  were  made  so  that 
the  tanker  could  proceed  in  tow  to 
Erie  Basin,  where  she  arrived  a  few 
weeks   later  without  a  mishap. 

The  stern  frame  had  been  broken 
off'  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hub  and 
the  forward  part  of  the  shoe,  carry- 
ing away  the  sternpost  rudder  and 
shoe.  To  cast  a  new  stern  frame 
would  have  taken  considerable  time. 
Instead,  the  blacksmiths  at  Robins 
secured  a  16-inch  round  forged  iron 
ingot   weighing   about   8000    pounds. 


This  was  worked  out  under  the 
steam  hammer  to  form  the  stern 
post,  fork  and  gudgeons.  A  second 
ingot  was  used  for  the  shoe.  The 
two  parts  were  carried  to  the  ma- 
chine shop  for  necessary  boring,  and 
the  ends  to  be  welded  were  then 
scarphed. 


The  hub  of  the  original  frame  was 
then  removed  from  the  vessel  and 
placed  in  true  alignment  with  the 
two  new  forgings  and  the  parts  join- 
ed together  with  three  fire  welds  in 
the  portable  coke  furnace.  The  rud- 
der, rudder  arms  and  stock  were  also 
assembled  in  the  blacksmith  shop. 


Notable  Superheater  Installation 


THE  John  E.  Moore  Company, 
17  State  street.  New  York  City, 
have  just  announced  that  they 
intend  installing  superheaters 
on  their  largest  tug,  the  Howard  C. 
Moore.  These  will  be  of  the  Foster 
Waste  Heat  type  for  75  degrees  of 
superheat. 

The  owners  intend  keeping  an  ac- 
curate record  of  the  coal  consump- 
tion each  month  after  superheating 
for  a  comparison  with  their  records 
when  using  saturated  steam. 

The  John  E.  Moore  Company  is 
one  of  the  oldest  towing  organiza- 
tions in  the  country,  one  of  tneir 
famous  early  tows  being  the  convey- 
ing of  the  U.  S.  S.  Monitor  from  New 
York  to  the  scene  of  the  famous  bat- 
tle at  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia. 


Although  for  several  years  various 
river  craft  on  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Hudson  rivers  have  been  super- 
heated, with  the  exception  of  the 
government  and  various  railroads, 
this  is  the  first  large  towing  com- 
pany in  this  port  to  take  progressive 
steps  to  put  their  fleet  on  an  eco- 
nomical operating  basis. 

A  well  designed  superheater  gives 
the  greatest  financial  return  consid- 
ering first  cost,  operating  cost  and 
fixed  charges  of  any  modern  device 
used  on  shipboard,  the  superheater 
generally  paying  for  itself  in  less 
than  two  years'  time.  This  device 
can  be  installed  in  old  tugs  without 
practically  an  change  in  the  hull 
structure  or  other  fittings. 
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The  Fred  G.  Hartwell  is  the  first 
of  five  big  freighters  being  built  by 
the  American  Ship  Building  Com- 
pany at  Lorain,  Ohio,  for  service 
on  the  Great  Lakes. 

These  vessels  will  all  be  equipped 
with 

NACO  ANCHOR  CHAIN  CABLE 

to  insure  the  maximum  protection. 
For  information  ivrite. 


The  National  Malleable  Castings  Co. 


Cleveland.  Ohio  "1 
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FIGHTING  FIRE  WITH  FOAMITE 


DURING  the  recent  overhaul  pe- 
riods of  the  steamship  Reso 
lute  and  steamship  Reliance  at 
New  York,  the  installation  of 
Foamite  fire  extinguishing  systems 
for  the  protection  of  the  boiler  and 
engine  rooms,  as  well  as  various 
pump  and  blower  rooms,  was  made 
by  Charles  Cory  &  Son,  Inc.,  who 
are  the  distributors  and  installation 
engineers  for  the  marine  Foamite 
systems. 

The  accumulation  of  oil  in  the 
bilges  and  on  tank  tops  in  the  boiler 
rooms  and  pump  rooms  presented  a 
serious  fire  hazard,  and  the  United 
American  Lines,  Inc.,  owners  of  the 
vessels,  took  the  precaution  to  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  against  this 
risk.  Oil  fires  on  board  ship  are  us- 
ually quick,  active  and  spread  rap- 
idly, and  are  not  controllable  by 
ordinary  means.  Water  is  useless 
for  extinguishing  purposes,  as  burn- 
ing oil  floats  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  the  scope  of  the  fire  is 
in  that  way  extended  to  inaccessible 
pockets  under  boilers  and  floor  plates. 

Functioning  of  System 

A  Foamite  system  functions  as 
follows : 

Two  solutions,  one  known  as  "A" 
and  the  other  "B",  are  contained  in 
separate  tanks  from  which  pipes  are 
led  to  the  compartments  to  be  pro- 
tected. Upon  opening  the  control 
valves  in  these  pipes,  the  solutions 
are  permitted  to  flow,  either  by  grav- 
ity or  pressure,  into  suitable  devices 
where  they  impinge  and  react  on  one 
another  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
duce a  foam,  which  is  from  eight  to 
ten  times  the  original  volume  of  the 
two  chemical  solutions.  This  foam 
floats  over  the  burning  surface  of 
the  oil  and  a  blanket  of  bubbles  of 
extremely  strong  texture  and  con- 
taining carbonic  acid  gas  immedi- 
ately exclude  any  air,  extinguishing 
the  fire  in  a  few  minutes. 

Installation  on  the  Liners 

The  systems  in  the  Resolute  and 
Reliance  are  identical  with  the  ex- 
ception of  certain  modifications  in 
the  compartments  where  the  distrib- 
utors are  installed.  The  solution 
containers  on  both  vessels  have  a 
capacity  of  3500  gallons  each,  from 
which  the  solutions  are  discharged 
at  a  working  pressure  of  40  pounds 
per  square  inch.  The  pressure  for 
this  purpose  is  obtained  from  twenty 
seamless  steel  cylinders  containing 
nitrogen  at  a  ressure  of  2000  pounds 
per  square  inch,  and  passing  through 
a  reducing  valve  to  the  tanks.   These 


sure  air  manifold,  where  both  high 
and  low  pressure  gauges  are  fitted 
so  that  the  operator  may  at  all  times 
know  what  pressure  is  being  applied 
to  the  tanks.  There  are  also  install- 
ed in  a  rack  in  the  working  alley- 
way twenty  additional  cylinders  con- 
taining nitrogen,  which  are  kept  on 
board  as  spares. 

Solution  Tanks 

In  the  Resolute  the  solution  tanks, 
which  are  of  vertical  type,  are  in- 
stalled on  the  port  and  starboard 
sides  of  the  after  fire  room.  In  the 
Reliance,  where  horizontal  tanks  are 
installed,  they  are  placed  on  "G" 
deck,  directly  over  the  after  fire  room. 

A  steel  mixing  tank  of  250  gallons 
capacity  is  installed  in  each  ship,  in 
which  the  solutions  are  dissolved 
prior  to  charging  the  system.  There 
is  also  provided  a  vertical  duplex 
steam  pump  connected  with  the  dis- 


cylinders  are  installed  in  a  rack  in 
the  working  alley-way,  and  the  main 
air  valve  for  the  operation  of  the 
system  is  located  on  the  high  pres- 
solving  tank,  which  is  used  to  trans- 
fer the  solutions  from  this  tank  into 
either  solution  tank.  This  pump  is 
also  used  to  flush  the  system  with 
fresh  water  after  it  has  been   used. 

The  system  in  each  vessel  is  de- 
signed to  protect  the  forward  and 
after  fire  rooms,  fuel  oil  settling  tank 
rooms,  blower  rooms,  pump  rooms 
and  the  engine  room.  Manifolds  are 
located  in  the  engine  room  and  in 
each  fire  room,  to  control  the  distri- 
bution of  solutions  to  the  various 
compartments.  Hose  stations  with 
independent  controls  are  located  in 
each  boiler  room  and  in  the  en- 
gine room.  1 

All  control  valves  are  plainly  lab-  J 
eled  and  a  framed  diagram  of  the 
system  is  mounted  in  the  alley-way 
near  the  engineer's  office,  so  that  all 
concerned  with  the  operation  of  the 
system  may  thoroughly  acquaint 
themselves  with  it. 


MILLS   RELEASING   GEAR 

THE  Welin  Marine  Department 
of  American  Balsa  Company, 
Inc.,  has  recently  succeeded  in 
still  further  simplifying  and 
making  more  reliable  the  Mills  re- 
leasing gear. 

The  number  of  parts  has  been  re- 
duced by  so  designing  the  support- 
ing plate  that  it  also  acts  as  a  guide 
for  the  eye  of  the  block  or  shackle, 
thus  making  an  end  deck  and  guide 
casting  unnecessary.  In  this  new 
design  all  of  the  parts  subjected  to 
strain  are  made  of  wrought  material 
and,  as  a  result  of  this,  the  new  de- 
sign complies  with  the  rules  of  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  as  well  as  J 
with  the  rules  of  the  United  States  f 
Steamboat  Inspection  Service. 

These  improvements  in  the  Mills 
releasing  gear  have  accomplished: 

1.  A  gear  with  reduced  number  of  ■ 
parts  and,  because  of  this,  of  less  M 
cost  to  manufacture. 

2.  None  of  the  parts  subjected  to 
strain  is  made  of  cast  material. 

3.  A  gear  that  is  simple  to  install 
and  easy  to  operate. 

4.  A  gear  with  limit  stops  which 
make  it  positive  of  action. 

This  new  type  of  gear  is  adapta- 
ble to  installation  in  any  type  of 
lifeboat  and,  for  the  sake  of  safety, 
releases  only  when  the  boat  is  wa- 
ter-borne. 
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MAKING  ANY  OLD  BOAT  PERMANENTLY 

WATERTIGHT 

The  Value  of  Marine  Glue  in  Making  a  Hull  Entirely  Waterproof 


THOSE  who  have  never  experi- 
enced the  satisfaction  of  own- 
ing a  leakproofed  boat  will  do 
well  to  let  an  attentive  eye  rove 
over  these  lines  and  give  a  second  and 
then  a  third  thought  to  this  process 
before  they  start  any  overhauling. 

The  materials  needed  are  simple 
and  inexpensive.  They  comprise  suf- 
ficient unbleached  muslin  to  cover 
the  hull  and  the  quantity  of  Jeffery's 
No.  7  black  soft  quality  marine  glue 
needed  to  spread  freely  over  the  en- 
tire outer  surface  of  the  boat.  The 
implements  consist  of  a  stiff  brush, 
a  couple  of  heavy  flat-irons,  a  heater 
and  a  suitable  container  in  which  to 
heat  and  melt  the  glue. 

The  first  thing  to  ascertain  is  how 
many  square  feet  you  wish  to  water- 
proof. With  these  figures  in  view 
you  can  order  the  correct  amount  of 
glue  as  you  must  allow  one  pound 
of  glue  to  every  three  square  feet 
of  boat. 

In  the  selection  of  the  cloth  do 
not  be  misled  into  buying  canvas  or 
cotton  duck.  The  correct  thing  to 
use  is  heavy  unbleached  cotton  cloth 
of  a  good  grade,  firm  and  close  in 
texture.  You  will  buy  this  cloth  in 
one  entire  length,  which  will  rep- 
resent more  than  twice  the  actual 
length  of  the  boat,  as  you  must  al- 
low for  the  bilge  or  hog  and  sheer. 
You  will  cut  this  big  length  in  half 
yourself,  using  one  piece  on  each 
side  of  the  hull. 

To  find  the  proper  width  of  the 
cloth  to  be  used  (you  can  get  this 
heavy  unbleached  cotton  cloth  in 
any  width),  measure  on  the  widest 
part  of  your  boat  from  center  of 
keel  straight  across  the  bottom  and 
up  the  side  as  far  as  you  wish  the 
waterproofing  to  go.  If  the  boat  is 
lapstreaked  it  will  be  well  to  let  the 
waterproofing  go  way  up  and  under 
gunwhale  If  your  hull  is  made  of 
matched  boards,  with  flush  seams, 
you  need  only  carry  the  waterproof 
two  inches  above  the  load  water  line. 
Do  not  stint  yourself  on  cloth.  It 
is  cheap,  so  allow  a  little  over  on 
boat  length  and  width. 

You  will  also  need  one  roll  of  good 
twill  tape,  one-half  inch  wide.  At  a 
paint  shop  procure  sufficient  shellac 
to  give  one  heavy  coat  to  the  surface 
after  it  is  waterproofed.  Obtain  a 
package  of  one  -  half  inch  copper- 
tack.  The  brush  to  be  used,  and  one 
that  will  work  in  good  shape,  is  a 
common  whiskbroom  that  has  been 
worn  or  cut  down  to  a  stub,  being 
sure  that  the  binding  strings  of  this 
whiskbroom  are  holding  the   straws 


firmly.     Otherwise,  secure  a  common 
wire  sinkbrush. 

Your  boat  needs  practically  no 
preparation  previous  to  the  water- 
proofing process,  except  that  the  hull 
be  dry  and  clean  and  all  loose  paint 
removed  and  the  stem  band  at  the 
bow  is  removed.  Her  age  and  the 
general  condition  of  her  bottom  mean 
nothing  at  all. 

The  first  operation  is  to  stretch 
the  cloth.  This  is  best  done  on  the 
hull  itself,  as  it  allows  the  cloth  to 
set  to  the  lines  of  the  boat.  Take 
the  port  side,  tack  the  cloth  over  the 
stern-piece  or  transom,  then  draw 
the  cloth  taut  toward  the  bow  and 
tack  right  onto  the  bow  piece.  Fas- 
ten the  cloth  in  several  places  along 
the  keel.  Then  draw  snugly  over  the 
sides  of  the  boat,  and  pull  up  as  far 
above  the  water  line  as  you  wish,  se- 
curing in  place  with  the  small  cop- 
per tacks.  Repeat  as  directed  with 
the  piece  of  cloth  to  go  on  the  star- 
board side  of  the  hull.  Allow  the 
cloth  to  stretch  about  twenty-four 
hours  and  then  remove  it  temporar- 
ily. If  upon  examination  at  any  time 
while  stretching,  the  cloth  seems  to 
have  slacked  up  in  places,  just  re- 
move the  nearest  copper  tack  and 
pull  down  taut  once  more  and  re- 
tack  in  place. 

You  are  now  ready  to  paint  the  bot- 
tom and  sides  with  the  glue.  Place 
a  couple  of  flat-irons  on  a  stove  to 
warm  up.  Flat-irons  weighing  about 
seven  pounds  each  will  work  easiest 
and  best.  Now  cut  up  a  quantity  of 
the  glue  into  small  pieces  about  an 
inch  or  two  square.  Drop  these 
pieces  into  a  pot,  cauldron  or  jack- 
eted kettle,  set  over  a  moderate  fire. 
If  a  regular  stove  is  not  handy  a 
small  two-wick  kerosene  stove,  set 
right  down  beside  the  boat,  will  do. 

Keep  stirring  the  glue  as  it  melts, 
adding  small  pieces  from  time  to 
time.  Do  not  melt  up  to  much  glue 
at  one  time.  As  soon  as  the  glue 
has  melted  into  practically  a  liquid 
it  should  be  used  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. So,  with  your  brush,  start  at 
the  after  end  of  your  boat  on  each 
side  and  work  forward,  painting  on 
a  heavy  coat  of  this  hot  glue.  Do 
not  miss  any  places  on  the  boat.  As 
soon  as  the  glue  starts  to  string  out 
and  get  cold,  stop  applying  to  the 
hull.  Heturn  to  the  stove  and  add 
more  pieces  of  glue. 

Now  comes  the  process  of  laying 
the  cloth  on  tte  glue.  To  look  at 
the  hull  in  its  present  state,  with 
the  rough  surface  made  by  the  glue 
that  has  hardened  in  lumps  all  over 


it,  makes  you  imagine  that  there  is 
still  a  big  job  on  your  hands.  But 
this  proves  not  to  be  the  case. 

Stretch  on  the  port  side  of  your 
boat  the  piece  of  cloth  that  belongs 
there,  just  as  you  did  when  stretch- 
ing it  originally.  Be  sure  the  flat- 
iron  is  good  and  hot,  but  not  enough 
to  scorch  the  cloth. 

Start  on  the  extreme  bottom  at  the 
stern,  right  at  the  keel,  and  apply 
the  hot  iron,  moving  it  slowly  with 
a  wobbling  motion,  right  and  left  on 
its  own  axis.  Do  not  iron.  This, 
makes  the  glue  sweat  through  at 
this  place,  and  as  soon  as  the  glue 
has  been  drawn  through  so  that  the 
cloth  is  black,  move  the  iron  to  an- 
other place.  Proceed  in  this  manner 
all  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  work- 
ing forward  and  toward  the  gun- 
whale  or  load  water  line. 

On  the  keel  be  sure  the  cloth  from 
both  sides  laps  over  the  entire  width 
of  bottom  edge  of  keel,  and  that  it  is 
perfectly  waterproof  and  well  ironed 
down.  On  the  bow  piece  see  that 
the  cloth  is  well  drawn  over  and 
ironed  down  in  good  shape.  A  few 
copper  tacks  may  help  at  the  bow 
and  a  few,  here  and  there,  along  the 
bottom  of  the  keel.  Trim  off  all 
rough  edges  and  extra  cloth  found 
left  hanging  on  keel  and  bow. 

On  the  stern  the  cloth  must  lap 
over  not  more  than  one  inch  on  the 
transom  and  be  ironed  down  in  good 
shape. 

Cut  two  pieces  of  the  cloth  two. 
inches  wide  and  in  length  sufficient, 
to  reach  from  keel  along  the  joint, 
made  by  transom  of  boat  and  side- 
boards coming  together,  and  to  reach 
up  to  and  under  the  gunwhale.  A 
piece  will  be  ued  at  this  place  on 
each  side  of  the  boat  and  the  bal- 
ance to  lap  over  on  the  transom>  this 
completely  covering  the  stern  joints. 

Tack  the  cloth  carefully  into  place 
with  the  small  copper  tacks  on  about 
an  inch  center.  When  this  is  done, 
apply  a  hot  iron  and  waterproof 
carefully. 

It  is  well  now  to  go  all  over  the: 
bottom  and  sides  of  your  hull  feel- 
ing for  lumps  or  rough  places  in 'the 
cloth.  This  is  caused  by  more  glue 
being  under  one  particular  spot  than 
another,  or  not  perfectly  sweated 
through.  When  such  a  place  is  found' 
the  hot  iron  is  applied  and  it  be- 
comes smooth.  Then  give  the  entire- 
surface  a  heavy  coat  of  shellac  and 
paint  any  desired  color. 

An  examination  of  your  hull  after 
completion  of  this  process  will  be  a 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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The  Ropemakers 
at  Plymouth 

ROPE -MAKING  was  one  of  the  early  indus- 
-  tries  of  New  Englard,  dating  back  to  1642 
when  John  Harrison  came  over  from  England  at 
the  request  of  the  Colonists  and  set  up  his  busi- 
ness of  supplying  cordage  for  the  adventurous 
New  England  sailor  and  fisherman.  Shipbuild- 
ing and  the  increasing  demand  for  rope  brought 
about  the  establishment  of  the  little  ropewalk  at 
Plymouth  in  1824. 

It  is  a  long  step  from  this  small  beginning  to  the 
present-day  magnitude  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Company,  the  largest  producer  of  hard-fiber 
cordage  in  the  world!  Generations  of  rope- 
makers  have  come  and  gone;  the  hand  spinner 
has  given  place  to  the  modern  factory  method 
of  rope  manufacture,  but  throughout  this  long 
period  of  time  the  old  idea  of  New  England  busi- 
ness honesty  has  prevailed,  and  Plymouth  Rope 
has  become  widely  known  as  "The  Rope  You 
Can  Trust." 

Rope  buyers  in  all  fields  are  thus  assured  of  superior  and 
uniform  quality  through  the  purchase  and  use  of  Plymouth 
Cordage,  f^or  the  ropemakers  at  Plymouth  are  working  to  a 
standard  of  quality  production  that  has  been  established 
through  nearly  a  century  of  experience. 

Plymouth  Cordage  Co. 

Welland,  Canada 
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(Continued  from  page  44) 

revelation  to  you.  You  will  find  that 
the  cloth  and  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
have  become  one,  representing  a  very 
hard  yet  smooth  surface.  Further- 
more, there  is  a  remarkable  degree 
of  added  stiffness  to  the  hull,  and 
after  it  is  painted  and  ready  for  ser- 
vice the  only  evidence  of  the  water- 
proofing is  the  absolute  lack  of  abil- 
ity to  leak. 

The  wise  ones  have  long  ago  learn- 
ed that  to  waterproof  any  boat  with 
the  right  sort  of  marine  glue  on 
which  has  been  laid  heavy  unbleach- 
ed cotton  cloth  takes  less  time  and 
costs  less  than  to  overhaul,  recalk, 
repaint,  etc.,  a  boat  that  needs  at- 
tention. 

This  waterproofing  has  only  to  be 
done  once  in  a  lifetime.  Over  and 
over  again  it  has  proved  its  ability 
to  double  the  life  of  a  boat.  It  stif- 
fens the  hull  from  15  to  33-1/3  per 
cent  and  the  final  weight  isless  than 
if  the  same  hull  were  allowed  to 
swell  up  and  soak  water. 

The  engine  may  vibrate  from  the 


beginning  of  the  day  to  the  end,  day 
after  day,  without  opening  up  a  seam, 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  there 
are  no  longer  any  seams  to  open. 

One  man,  writing  of  the  remark- 
able service  of  his  boat  which  was 
treated  with  this  process  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  earlier,  says: 
"Has  been  pulled  on  beaches,  run 
over  rocks — for  twentj^-four  long  sea- 
sons. Has  she  leaked?  Not  a  single 
drop.  Her  surface  under  water  is 
so  hard  I  could  not  get  a  rip  in  the 
cloth  when  I  tried." 

That  is  the  story  of  what  the 
proper  use  of  the  right  marine  glue 
will  do  for  any  small  craft.  The 
shrewd  ones  will  profit  by  this  infor- 
mation, while  the  others  will  start 
another  season  with  hulls  that  will 
probably  leak  a  bit  more  next  year 
than  they  did  last  year  and  will  con- 
tinue to  get  worse  until  abandoned 
as  unfit  for  further  service  years 
before  they  would  reach  a  ripe  old 
age  unless  given  this  treatment  be- 
fore the  start  of  the  coming  season. 


New  Vice-President  of  Chas.  Cory 
8C  Son,  Inc. 


THE  famous  old  house  of  Cory 
is  so  well  known  in  the  marine 
equipment  line  that  it  needs  no 
introduction  to  the  readers  of 
Pacific  Marine  Review.  Established 
in  1845  this  firm  became  the  pioneer 
in  the  design  and  manufacture  of 
signal,  communicating  and  lighting 
equipment  in  both  naval  and  mer- 
chant marine  installations.  They 
were  the  first  to  install  electric  lights 
aboard  ship  and  have  gained  an  en- 
viable position  by  a  persistent  pol- 
icy of  the  maintenance  of  quality  in 
their  products,  so  that  today  they 
are  the  world's  largest  manufactur- 
ers in  their  special  lines. 

Joseph  Stansbury  Jones,  assistant 
to  the  president,  W.  S.  Doran,  was 
elected  vice  -  president  to  succeed 
Franklin  Washington  Wood,  who  is 
retiring  from  active  membership,  al- 
though still  retaining  his  financial 
interest  in  and  remaining  a  director 
of  Chas.  Cory  &  Son,  Inc. 

Mr.  Jones  is  a  Virginian  of  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  ancestry,  educated  at 
St.  Mary's  Academy  and  Columbia 
University  in  electrical  engineering 
courses,  specializing  in  marine  en- 
gineering. He  has  had  a  long  expe- 
rience as  a  draughtsman,  designer 
and  expert  aid  with  the  United  States 
Navy  beginning  in  1905  and  ending 
cient  performance. 


as  electrical  superintendent  in  charge 
of  all  the  naval  electric  work  in  the 
Third  Naval  District  in  1918.  In 
1919  he  came  to  Chas.  Cory  &  Son, 
Inc.,  as  engineer  and  assistant  to 
the  vice-president.  In  1921  he  as- 
sumed the  position  of  general  com- 
mercial manager  and  assistant  to 
the  president. 

He  has  a  number  of  important 
electric  and  electro-mechanical  pat- 
ents, among  them  being  the  first  and 
only  electro-mechanical  drydock  con- 
trol system;  special  watertight  indi- 
cating rotary  snap  switches;  cutting 
machine  for  removing  metallic  cov- 
erings on  marine  cables;  semaphore 
signal  system;  valve  position  indi- 
cating system;  system  of  installing 
storage  batteries  in  submarines;  and 
many  watertight  electrical  fittings. 
He  is  the  author  of  "Ships'  Tele- 
graphs and  Their  Uses"  and  of  many 
technical  scientific  treatises  and  spec- 
ifications for  the  Navy  Department. 

Mr.  Jones  is  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Electrical  Engin- 
eers and  the  Society  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects and  Marine  Engineers.  He 
thus  brings  to  his  new  position  a 
very  ripe  technical  and  commercial 
experience  especially  adapted  to  effi- 
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are  Universal  in  their  expres- 
sion of  Satisfaction  and  as  to 
the  big  Saving  in  operating 
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Approved  by  the  leading  Naval 
Architects,  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
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Jthey  stay  tight 


Good  oakum  is  as  necessary'  in 
the  seams  of  a  vessel  as  reinforc- 
ing bars  are  in  concrete  construc- 
tion. 

Seams  caulked  with  Stratford 
Oakum  are  cauked  right  and 
and  stay  tight. 
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Linde  users  seldom  fail  to  save  time  and  money  by  availing 
themselves  of  Linde  Engineering  Service. 


Better  standards  of  practice  are 
often  suggested.  New  applications 
are  pointed  out.  The  vexing  prob- 
lem may  be  a  common  one  which 
Linde  has  helped  to  solve  many 
times. 

The  field  work  with  Linde  users 
is  carried  on  through  the  District 


Sales  Office  in  that  locality,  and  is 
based  upon  the  vast  knowledge  of 
the  whole  Linde  organization  in  the 
uses  of  oxygen,  resulting  from  many- 
years'  experience.  The  resources  of 
the  Linde  Engineering  Staff  and 
Research  Laboratories  are  called 
upon  when  necessary. 
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SOLVING  YOUR  TERMINAL  PROBLEMS 

Reduce  Your 

Pay  Roll  With 

Towmotors 

Eliminate  man- 
power. Pick  up 
one,  or  half  a 
dozen  trailers, 
and  handle  tons 
where  you  form- 
erly handled  a  few 
hundred  pounds. 

Among  those 
who  have  made 
material  reduc- 
tions in  their  pay 
rolls,  in  whose  em- 
ploy each  Tow- 
motor  has  dis- 
placed from  si.x 
to  ten  men,  are 
the    following: 

American   Dock 

Co.,  Pouch  Term- 

Akrritt    &    Chapman    Co.,    United 

LehiRh   Valley  R.  R.   Co.,   Cleve- 


Towmotors  successfully  handling  sugar  car- 
goes at  the  American  Dock  Co.  in  New 
York  and  at  the  Albion  Dock  Co.,  in 
Mauritius    Island     (in    the    Indian    Ocean) 


mal    Co.,    Watson    Brothers    Storo 

W'areiiouse   Co.,   Furness   Withy  C 

land    &    lUiffalo    Transit    Co.,    Alurphy    Cook    Co.,    Norfolk    Warehouse 

Cpn.,  WilmiuKton   Comjjress  &  Wareliouse   Cpn. 

THE  TOWMOTOR  COMPANY,   1226  East  152dSt.,CMand,Ohio 

THE  TINDOLPH  COMPANY,  5539  White-Henry-Stuart,  Seattle 


A-E-GO. 

Winches 
Keep 
Cargos 
Moving 


Tlie  men  who  designed  ihem  knew  from  actual  scafarint 
cnce  the  conditions  which  they  mu>t  meet. 

That  is  why  after  standing  idle  for  days  and  even  weeks,  fre- 
(|uently  suhjectcd  to  total  submersion,  the  heat  of  the  tropics  or 
the  cold  of  tile  frozin  .\orth  they  are  always  ready  without  fuss  of 
prei)aration    for    dut}'. 

That  is  why,  loo,  there  are  no  cargo-handling  delays  on  ships 
that  are  .A-K-CO  e(|uii)i)cd.  .'\sk  the  old-timers. — they  know,  (iet 
tile  I'ulletin  that  gi\es  the  line  ])oints  of  tlie  .\uxiliaries  you  an- 
interested    in. 


e.xperi- 


-  A-E-CO  - 

MARINE  AUXILIARIES 

Steering  Gears 

Telemotors 

Windlass;s 

Winches 

Towing  Machines 

Capstans 

Gypseys 

Chandlery 

"The  Choice  of  the  Old-timers'' 


American   Engineering   Company 

2415  ARAMINGO   AVE.,   PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 
New  York      Boston -Philadelphia      Cleveland     San  Francisco      New  Orleans    -  Victoria,  B.  C. 
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I'hoto  by  New  York  Sliiphuililn.^  L 


GULL  AND  DESTROYER 

Swift  white  flash  of  the  Sea   Bird's  wing. 

Smoky   black    smudge  of   oil; 

One   addeth   grace   to    Nature's  face. 

The   other   tends   to   spoil. 

The   ease   of   God's   accomplishment 

Spurs  man  to  super-toil. 

R.  J.  A. 
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Check  Fuel  CoNSuMPndiii  Accurately 

Under  ALt-CONDttioffl 


Puget   Sound  Navigation  Company 

Coleman  Dock,   Seattle,  Wash. 

January  12,   1923. 
Mr.  Fred  C.  Farmer,  Vice-Pres., 
636  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg., 
Portland,  Oregon. 
My  Dear  Mr.   Farmer: 

We  have  been  using  your  Ameri- 
can Liquid  Meter  on  our  steamers 
and  ithas  been  giving  splendid  satis- 
faction. It  keeps  the  engineers  keyed 
up  and  advised  as  to  just  how  much 
oil  they  are  using,  and  lets  them 
know  when  they  are  careless  in  tir- 
ing, and  it  is  also  a  check  on  the  oil 
we  purchase  from  the  oil  companies, 
and  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  fuel 
saver  and  economical  for  any  com- 
pany using  it. 
Sincerely, 

Josiiua  Green, President. 


AMERICAN  LIQUID  METER  CO. 
Portland,  Ore., U.S.  A. 

BRANCHES: 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 
SAN    FRANCISCO,   CALIF. 
SEATTLE.  WASH. 
VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Ship  Owners  can 
noAV  obtain  an 
absolute  audit  of 
their  fuel  oil  cost. 


The  Bassler  meter  is  a  single  cylinder  Positive 
Measuring  Device.  Measurement  is  based  upon  act- 
ual quantity  displacement.  The  accuracy  or  operation 
of  Bassler  meters  is  unaffected  by  variable  rates  of 
flow-line  pressures,  temperatures,  or  viscosities  and 
gives  a  constant  weight  gallon  at  all  times.  Auto- 
matically correcting  for  volume  changes  due  tem- 
perature variations. 


Tear  out  this  coupon  and  mail  TODAY 

American   Liquid   Meter  Co., 
Portland,  Oregon,   U.  S.  A., 

636  Chamher  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

Please  furnish  us  information  about  your  Bassler  Liquid  Meters 

for    measuring 

Signed 
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National  Foreign  Trade  Convention 

THE  American  shipping  world  is  looking  forward 
with  considerable  interest  to  the  program  of  the 
Tenth  Annual  Foreign  Trade  Convention  at  New- 
Orleans  May  2  and  5. 

Of  particular  interest  will  be  the  address  by  James 
A.  Farrell  on  the  shipping  situation  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Farrell  knows  whereof  he  speaks  and  always  speaks 
with  well  considered  thought,  so  that  we  are  expect- 
ing in  this  address  to  get  a  real  contribution  toward 
the  solution  of  the  world  shipping  problems. 

The  general  theme  of  the  convention  will  be  Euro- 
pean conditions  as  they  relate  to  world  trade.  Many 
bankers  of  international  note  are  on  the  program  and  a 
considerable  number  of  our  highest  class  business  men. 

The  group  sessions  provided  for  cover  practically 
every  phase  of  the  problems  facing  American  export- 
ers and  importers.  One  of  the  most  helpful  features 
will  be  the  trade  advisor  service,  by  which  it  is 
planned  to  bring  every  delegate  who  has  some  foreign 
trading  problem  on  his  mind  into  personal  contact  with 
an  advisor  who  has  himself  met  and  handled  success- 
fully that  particular  kind  of  problem.  This  trade  ad- 
visor service  has  grown  to  be  increasingly  important, 
and  this  year  an  unusually  strong  staff  of  leading 
export  executives  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
will  be  present  at  the  New  Orleans  convention  to  make 
available  without  charge  or  obligation  advice  and  in- 
formation on  foreign  trade  problems. 

In  addition  to  these  trade  advisors  there  will  be 
special  delegations  of  government  experts  who  will  be 
ready  to  shed  a  great  deal  of  light  on  legal  and  gov- 
ernmental problems  relating  to  the  opening  up  of  for- 
eign markets. 


Engineers  on  the  Bridge 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  proposals  which  has 
come  to  the  Shipping  Board  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  its  tonnage  is  that  emanating  from 
the  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association  No. 
33,  New  York.  The  business  manager,  Thomas  D. 
Healey,  offered  to  buy  from  the  Shipping  Board  three 
12,000-ton  cargo  carriers  for  $300,000;  namely,  the 
steamers   Hanley,   Hannawa   and   Pomona. 

Mr.  Healey  has  indicated  in  interviews  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Marine  Engineers,  if  the  Shipping 
Board  will  cooperate,  to  buy  at  this  price  and  operate 
under  American  registry  a  fleet  of  110  vessels  and 
prove  that  it  is  entirely  possible  for  properly  managed 
American  steamships  to  compete  with  foreign  steam- 
ships under  present  operating  conditions.  The  price 
as  indicated  by  press  reports  would  amount  to  about 
$8.50  per  deadweight  ton,  which  figure  shows  that  the 
Marine    Engineers'    Beneficial    Association    intends    to 


have  its  capital  charges  on  the  ships  kept  down  within 
reasonable  limits. 

The  three  ships  named  in  the  first  offer  are  sisters, 
all  built  at  the  San  Francisco  plant  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  all  powered  with  Standard 
triple-expansion  slow-speed  steam  engines  and  Scotch 
marine  boilers  fitted  for  oil  firing.  All  are  built  on  the 
Isherwood  system  of  longitudinal  framing,  and  the  Po- 
mona, if  our  Lloyd's  Register  is  correct,  is  fitted  for 
carrying  petroleum.  It  is  very  evident  that  whatever 
we  may  think  of  their  optimism  in  tackling  competi- 
tion on  the  high  seas  at  the  present  writing,  the  Ma- 
rine Engineers'  Beneficial  Association  has  a  shrewd 
business  agent. 


One  Bright  Spot 

MID  all  of  the  pessimistic  and  gloomy  reflections 
of  American  steamship  operators  regarding 
competition  in  overseas  freight  carrying  trade, 
there  is  one  bright  spot  where  American  mar- 
iners at  the  present  time  seem  to  be  highly  successful. 
During  1922  the  American-operated  freight  and  pas- 
senger liners  of  the  "President"  class  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Admiral-Oriental  Line  and  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company  have  been  highly  successful 
in  obtaining  shipments  of  raw  silk  in  competition  with 
the  very  keen  executives  of  such  established  Japanese 
lines  as  the  Toyo  Risen  Kaisha  and  the  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha.  The  following  tables  show  the  manner  in 
•which  this  trade  has  been  taken  from  the  Japanese 
steamships  during  recent  years: 

Japanese  Steamers     Foreign  Steamers 
Bales  Bales 

1917  178,658  43,399 

1918  164,390  38,534 

1919  172,036  105,718 

1920  83,724  60,549 

1921  150,661  94,591 

1922  126,561  186,043 

The  amount  of  silk  shipped  on  various  lines  and  the 
number  of  trips  during  1922  follow: 

Trips  No.  of  Bales 

Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha 26  59,549 

Toyo  Risen  Raisha 26  23,374 

Other  Japanese  steamers 3  373 

Canadian  Pacific  steamers 23  66,426 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co 16  28,140 

Admiral  Line  26  52,956 

Other  foreign  ships 26  38,521 

In  considering  these  figures  it  is  well  to  remember 
of  great  importance  in  any  conclusions  which  are  to 
be  drawn  in  American  participation  in  the  overseas 
carrying  trade  that  this  is  not  a  competition  of  freight 
rate  but  a  competition  purely  and  simply  a  matter  of 
service,  speed  and  condition  of  cargo  on  delivery  be- 
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ing  of  far  greater  importance  in  this  trade  than 
freight  tariffs. 

The  ordinary  cargo  of  silk  consists  of  from  four  to 
five  thousand  bales,  which  would  have  a  value  of  four 
to  five  million  dollars.  The  interest  and  insurance 
premiums  on  this  value  are  of  far  greater  importance 
to  the  exporter  than  the  rate  of  freight  within  ordi- 
nary limits.  He  therefore  gives  his  shipment  to  the 
fastest  steamer  that  can  handle  it  with  safety  and  it 
is  right  there  that  the  liners  of  the  President  type  and 
the  new  giant  steamers  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  over- 
seas service  have  their  appeal  to  Japanese  shippers. 
The  President  liners  make  17  knots  at  sea  and  make 
the  trip  from  Yokohama  to  San  Francisco  in  14  days 
The  best  Japanese  boats  on  this  service  take  16  days 
for  the  same  voyage. 

Other  things  being  equal  and  the  schedule  being 
right,  the  trade  goes  to  the  President  liners. 


P.  M.  S.  S.  Co. 

WHETHER    or   not   the    world    is    interested    in 
storms    encountered    at    sea — the    question    is, 
"did  they  bring  the  ship  into  port?" 
They  did. 
A  log  of  the  passage  through  1922's  troublous  seas 
reports  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  complet- 
ing   its    seventy-fifth    annual    voyage,    $277,166.59    to 
the  good. 

A  year  ago  the  loss  was  $495,591. 
New  hands  at  the  helm.     Someone  has  credit  coming. 
A  quarter  of  a  million  velvet  from  the  black  days 
of  1922.     1923  will  be  more  profitable. 

The  flag  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  has 
been  so  long  and  so  prominently  before  shippers  and 
travelers  that  it  is  synonymous  of  America's  Pacific 
commerce. 

"Established  1848." 


''Arrived,  All  Well" 

THE  Golden  Gate,  through  which  commerce  from 
and  to  all  lands  of  the  world  is  flowing  and 
within  whose  portals  is  building  an  empire  of 
wondrous  power,  is  selected  to  adorn  a  new 
stamp  by  the  United  States  Postoffice  Department. 

The  famous  painting  titled  "Arrived,  All  Well,"  by 
William  A.  Coulter,  noted  marine  artist,  which  bright- 
ens the  assembly  room  of  San  Francisco's  Merchants' 
Exchange,  is  to  be  used  for  reproduction.  The  scene 
portrays  the  stretch  of  the  bay  within  the  Golden 
Gate  and  its  guardian  of  purple  hills. 

A  clipper-ship  centers  the  picture. 

Men  and  ships  and  cities  arrive  and  belong. 

San  Francisco  on  April  18  observed  "Seventeen 
Years  After," — 1906  wasn't  long  ago. 

Ships  have  helped,  though  since  1906  not  often  of 
the  clipper  type.  They  have  rebuilt  a  mighty  share, 
sailing  on  with  the  spirit  that  bore  their  early-day 
sisters  in  through  the  Golden  Gate. 

San   Francisco  has  "Arrived,  All   Well!" 


members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  information 
should  be  of  particular  interest  to  shipping  men  be- 
cause it  may  indicate  reasons  why  it  has  been  prac- 
tically impossible  in  recent  years  to  get  any  intelligent 
consideration  in  Congress  for  constructive  shipping 
legislation.  Perhaps  in  our  struggle  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  American  merchant  marine  on  the  high 
seas  we  are  striving  not  so  much  against  the  handicap 
in  operating  expenses  as  against  the  lack  of  shipping 
intelligence  in  high  places. 

The  following  list  shows  the  comparative  occupa- 
tions of  the  two  governing  bodies.  It  certainly  would 
seem  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion  that  if  as  a  people 
we  insist  on  being  represented  by  attorneys  we  will 
always  have  to  pay  the  fee. 

British  House  United  States 

of  Commons  Congress 

No.  Pet.  No.  Pet. 

Trade  Union  officials 83  14.4      1 

Trade  workers 57  9.8      J 

Company  directors  40  6.9  0  .0 

Journalists  and  authors 30  5.2  4  .8 

Miscellaneous  professions  25  4.3  15  3.0 

Merchants 25  4.3  14  2.8 

Engineers  20  3.4  3  .5 

Farmers    ...._ 11  1.9  24  5.0 

Publishers 9  1.5  21  4.2 

Brewers  and  distillers 7  1.2  0  .0 

Minister    1  .17  0  .0 

Lawyers    80  13.8  289  58.0 

Army  and  Navy  officers 46  8.0  2  .4 

Manufacturers    37  6.4  18  3.8 

Shipowners    30  5.2  0  .0 

Teachers     25  4.3  13  2.6 

Land  owners  22  3.8  0  .0 

Bankers    and   brokers 11  1.9  14  2.8 

Doctors  9  1.5  6  1.0 

Contractors    6  1.0  2  .4 

Housewives    1  .17  1  .2 

Real  estate  and  insurance 0  .0  12  2.4 

Mining    0  .0  4  .8 

Not    given    0  .0  53  10.6 

Total 575  497 

Note:  Congressional  directory  does  not  show  occu- 
pation of  fifty-three  members. 


"Doctor,  Lawyer,  Indian  Chief" 

fl^HE  Kesearth  l)ei)arinient  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 

I     merce  of  the  United  States  has  recently  sent  out 

i    some   information   concerning  the   occupations   of 

members  of  Congress  as  compared  to  those  of  the 


Radio 

FEW  inventions  have  meant  so  much  to  the  science 
and  practice  of  navigation  and  to  the  comfort 
of  life  at  sea  as  the  wireless  telegraph,  or  radio, 
as  it  has  come  to  be  popularly  known.  The  art 
of  manufacturing  radio  sets  has  now  become  so  stand- 
ardized that  it  is  possible  to  buy  on  the  market  trans- 
mitting and  receiving  sets  adapted  to  any  use  required 
on  any  ship  at  sea.  From  the  world's  greatest  steam- 
ship. White  Star  liner  Majestic,  with  300-foot  aerials 
suspended  198  feet  above  the  water  and  with  her  dual 
transmitting  sets  of  1'2  kilowatt  capacity  each,  one  a 
spark  set  and  the  other  of  the  continuous  wave  type, 
to  the  French,  British  or  American  fishing  boats  with 
their  rough  north  sea  fishermen  sitting  around  and  lis- 
tening in  on  Paris  and  London  concerts,  radio  has  be- 
come almost  universal  in  the  life  of  the  mariner. 
Originally   installed  on  steamships   largely  with  the 
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idea  of  safety  in  emergency,  radio  has  now  become  the 
means  through  which  daily  newspapers  are  published 
on  all  the  large  liners,  and  passengers  at  sea  are  kept 
in  daily  or  hourly  contact  with  their  relatives  on  shore. 
News  of  ships  all  over  the  world  is  known  and  record- 
ed at  marine  exchanges  in  all  principal  ports,  and  the 
business  executive  may  keep  up  continuous  commer- 
cial arrangements  with  his  agents  in  any  portion  of 
the  world. 

The  original  marine  set  was  of  the  spark  type,  send- 
ing out  artificial  lightning  flashes  interrupted  by  the 
Morse  signal  code  into  short  and  long  dashes.  The 
more  recent  continuous  wave  set  is  now  being  installed 
on  all  large  liners  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
ceive from  or  transmit  to  very  distant  stations  (the 
Majestic's  continuous  wave  transmitter  can  send  a 
message  1500  miles  under  any  atmospheric  conditions 
and  twice  that  distance  when  the  atmospheric  condi- 
tions are  right). 

The  latest  use  of  radio  is  for  navigational  purposes 
and  through  the  use  of  the  radio  beacon  on  lighthouse 
and  light  ships  it  has  now  become  possible  for  the 
radio  receiver  on  shipboard  to  become  in  reality  the 
actual  eye  of  the  operator,  enabling  him  to  see  clearly 
through  the  densest  fog  or  blackest  night  without  help 
from  the  stars,  the  sun  or  any  astronomical  nautical 
observations.  This  development  bids  fair  to  revolu- 
tionize navigation  and  will  undoubtedly  be  adopted  as 
standard  practice  for  all  of  the  ocean  lines. 

America  is  contributing  through  the  genius  of  her 
inventors  in  no  small  measure  to  what  may  be  called 
the  scientific  physical  phase  of  navigation  and  the  op- 
eration of  ocean  carriers.  If  we  can  only  get  from 
our  leaders  in  commerce  and  in  politics  the  same  co- 
operation that  we  are  getting  from  our  leaders  in  sci- 
entific and  engineering  achievements,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  America  could  easily  become  a  leader  in 
overseas   commerce. 


American  Transportation 

AIviEETING  was  held  January  26  in  New  York 
at  the  call  of  President  Julius  H.  Barnes  of 
the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  consider 
transportation  problems.  At  this  meeting,  after 
earnest  discussion.  President  Barnes  was  requested  by 
those  present  to  appoint  five  special  committees  to  in 
\estigate  thoroughly  various  phases  of  transportation 
considered  as  a  complete  problem.  These  committees 
will  each  investigate  thoroughly  its  own  sphere  of 
transportation  and  will  report  to  the  National  Cham- 
ber, which  will  then  call  a  national  conference  of  rep- 
resentative business  men  to  work  out  a  national  trans- 
portation policy  on  the  basis  of  these  reports. 

A  conference  of  this  nature  should  be  of  very  great 
benefit  in  coordinating  and  consolidating  into  one  great 
working  policy  the  many  factors  which  are  now  so 
often  working  independently  in  our  transportation  sys- 
tems, and  if  such  a  conference  is  influential  enough  to 
obtain  proper  cooperation  at  Washington  its  work  may 
possibly  prove  a  permanent  solution  to  many  of  our 
transportation  difficulties. 


American  Ship  and  Commerce  Corporation 

ALTHOUGH  1922  was  a  year  of  great  depression 
in  shipping  and  shipbuilding,  the  American 
Ship  &  Commerce  Corporation  earned,  during 
that  year,  a  profit  of  $1,790,610.30,  as  compared 
with  a  loss,  in  1921,  of  $1,045,084.46.  This  profit  for 
the  year,  shown  in  the  annual  report  of  the  company, 
just  published,  is  equivalent  to  the  earning  of  $3.02 
per  share  on  the  592,071  shares  outstanding. 

The  company's  remarkable  showing  was  due  to  the 
great  development  of  its  industrial  and  manufacturing 
activities,  chiefly  carried  on  through  the  William  Cramp 
&  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Company,  and  the  sub- 
sidiaries of  that  company,  the  Pelton  Water  Wheel 
Company  of  San  Francisco,  the  De  La  Vergne  Machine 
Company  and  the  Federal  Steel  Foundry  Company. 

"Purely  industrial  activities,  having  nothing  to  do 
with  shipping,"  saj's  President  R.  H.  M.  Robinson  in 
the  report,  "form  at  least  as  important  a  part  of  the 
total  operations  of  the  company  as  activities  more  or 
less  directly  connected  with  shipping. 

"At  the  present  time,"  the  report  says,  "all  the  man- 
ufacturing plants  of  the  Cramp  Company  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries are  running  at  capacity,  and  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  evident  that  further  expansion  will  be 
necessary  in  the  near  future  to  take  care  of  the  bus- 
iness offered  us. 

"The  Cramp  Company,  in  its  L  P.  Morris  Depart- 
ment and  its  subsidiaries,  is  the  largest  manufacturer 
of  hydro-electric  machinery  in  the  world,  and  through 
licenses  controls  a  further  substantial  output. 

"Included  in  the  business  on  hand  is  the  contract 
for  two  70,000  horsepower  turbines  and  three  Johnson 
valves  for  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company.  These 
turbines  will  be  the  highest  powered  turbines  in  the 
world  and  the  construction  of  these  units  with  their 
penstock  valves  represents  one  of  the  largest  machin- 
ery operations  ever  undertaken   in  this   country. 

"The  Pelton  Water  Wheel  Company  has  secured  a 
number  of  notable  contracts,  among  which  might  be 
mentioned  the  35,000  horsepower  turbine  for  the  Port- 
land Railways,  Light  &  Power  Company  of  Portland, 
Oregon." 

The  report  touches  briefly  on  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  ship  Subsidy  Bill,  saying: 

"It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  establishment  of  a 
merchant  marine  under  the  American  flag  has  been 
further  delayed  by  the  failure  of  the  Ship  Subsidy 
Bill.  From  a  purely  business  viewpoint,  however,  the 
passage  or  failure  of  this  bill  was  not  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  this  company." 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  report  is  a  chart 
showing  the  capitalization,  ownership  and  control  of 
the  various  subsidiaries  of  the  American  Ship  &  Com- 
merce Corporation.  The  company  owns  99  per  cent  of 
the  stock  of  the  American  Ship  &  Commerce  Naviga- 
tion Corporation,  a  shipowning  company,  which  in  turn 
owns  97  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Shawmut  Steam- 
ship Company,  and  50  per  cent  of  the  United  Ameri- 
can Lines,  Inc.  The  parent  company  also  owns  100 
per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Atlantic  Mail  Corporation, 
which  owns  the  passenger  liners  Resolute  and  Reliance. 

The  parent  company  owns  74  per  cent  of  the  stock 
of  the  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building 
Company,  and  this  company  owns  all  of  the  stock  of 
the  Pelton  Water  Wheel  Company  and  the  De  La 
Vergne  Machine  Company,  and  95  per  cent  of  the  stock 
of  the  Federal  Steel  Foundry  Company. 

W.  Averell  Harriman  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  American  ship  &  Commerce  Corpora- 
tion. 
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New  Orleans 

IN  considering  transportation  in  the  United  States 
in  a  broad  general  way,  the  imagination  is  always 
gripped  by  the  tremendous  possibilities  lying  in 
the  waterways  of  the  great  basins  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri  Rivers  and  in  the  wonderfully  strat- 
egic position  of  New  Orleans  as  a  world  port.  This 
feeling  has  been  crystallized  in  recent  months  by  the 
completion  of  the  New  Orleans  Inner-Harbor  Naviga- 
tion Canal  connecting  the  Mississippi  at  New  Orleans 
with  Lake  Pontchartrain. 

In  order  to  get  the  full  significance  of  this  canal  it 
is  necessary  to  study  carefully  the  present  approaches 
to  New  Orleans  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Missis- 
sippi discharging  in  the  Gulf  has  built  up  for  itself  a 
large  delta  and  is  approached  by  a  number  of  so-called 
passes.  The  South  Pass,  110  miles  below  New  Orleans, 
was  improved  in  1879  by  the  Eads  jetties,  by  the  use 
of  which  a  31-foot  channel  has  been  maintained.  Years 
ago  the  Federal  government  began  work  on  a  35-foot 
channel  through  Southwest  Pass,  but  the  desired  depth 
has  not  yet  been  obtained  on  that  route. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  ships  coming  to  New  Orleans 
approach  from  the  east.  The  present  inner  harbor 
canal  makes  possible  the  dredging  of  a  ship  channel 
of  from  40  to  45  feet  in  depth  direct  to  the  Gulf 
through  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  this  channel  would 
meet  the  Gulf  65  miles  from  New  Orleans  at  a  point 
considerably  eastward  of  the  South  Pass,  so  that  it 
is  figured  there  would  be  a  possible  saving  of  from 
16  to  24  hours  for  each  ship  approaching  New  Orleans 
through  Lake  Pontchartrain. 

The  canal  is  to  be  officially  opened  as  part  of  the 
program  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Foreign  Trade  Conven- 
tion, meeting  in  New  Orleans  May  2  to  5,  so  that  its 
significance  will  be  fully  realized  by  delegates  to  that 
convention  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
from  practically  all  foreign  ports.  At  the  same  time 
there  will  be  present  delegates  from  all  of  the  com- 
mercial organizations  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  partic- 
ularly for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  and  officially  open- 
ing this  canal.  These  delegates  will  meet  in  the  Coun- 
cil Chamber  of  the  City  Hall  of  New  Orleans  to  re- 
ceive the  report  from  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  Port  of  New  Orleans  showing  what  those  commis- 
sioners are  doing  to  handle  the  business  of  the  Mis- 
.sippi  Valley.  They  will  be  shown  the  possibilities  of 
the  inner-harbor  canal  and  its  bearing  on  the  return 
of  water  transportation  to  the  rivers  of  North  America. 
The  canal  will  provide  11  miles  of  inner  harbor  ship 
frontage  and  will  open  up  96,000  acres  of  now  unused 
and  of  relatively  low  priced  lands  capable  of  being  de- 
veloped for  private  harbor  works  or  for  industrial  sites. 
During  the  war  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  rail 
transportation  forced  a  return  to  waterways   and  the 


Federal  government,  Mississippi  River  and  Black  War- 
rior River  barge  and  towboat  systems,  equipped  with 
modern  hulls  and  machinery,  demonstrated  the  surpris- 
ingly low  cost  of  this  method  of  carrying  freight. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  entire  region  lying  between 
the  Appalachian  Mountains,  Rocky  Mountains,  south- 
ern Canada  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  open  to  this 
form  of  transportation.  Within  this  region  are  found 
80.8  per  cent  of  all  the  wheat;  86.9  per  cent  of  all 
the  corn;  97  per  cent  of  the  iron;  82  per  cent  of  the 
agricultural  implements;  95.8  per  cent  of  the  coal; 
61.6  per  cent  of  the  cotton;  52.9  per  cent  of  the  lum- 
ber; 74.8  per  cent  of  the  livestock;  97.5  per  cent 
of  the  sulphur;  66.4  per  cent  of  the  salt;  and  70.8 
per  cent  of  the  oil  produced  in  the  United  States,  in 
addition  to  other  products.  These  figures,  it  is  true, 
are  modified  from  year  to  year,  but  in  the  main  and 
as  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1922,  they  are 
correct. 

By  the  proper  application  of  Federal  control  and 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  several  states  involved 
proper  terminals  for  the  handling  of  all  of  this  vast 
produce  and  proper  channels  for  its  carriage  down  the 
main  rivers  and  their  tributaries  are  matters  well 
within  ordinary  engineering  ability  and  conservative 
finance,  and  the  problems  involved  when  properly 
worked  out  will  not  only  bring  great  economic  gain 
to  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Port  of  New  Orleans, 
but  will  be  of  economic  benefit  to  every  consumer  of 
this  produce  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  the 
whole  world. 


Intercoastal  Cargoes 

UNITED  STATES  intercoastal  tonnage  in  1922  in- 
creased 221  per  cent,  according  to  the  Panama 
Canal  Record.  The  rate  of  increase  was  con- 
sistent, every  month  except  April  showing  a 
gain.  Cargo  tonnage  other  than  intercoastal  transit- 
ing the  canal  gained  61  per  cent  in  the  same  preriod. 
This  increase  in  cargo  tonnage  is  largely  due  to  rel- 
atively heavy  loading  in  United  States  intercoastal 
trade  brought  on  by  the  steamship  war,  and  to  the 
considerable  number  of  vessels  now  carrying  ores  and 
oil  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 

American  ships  in  all  trades  through  the  canal  in- 
creased total  cargoes  in  December,  1922,  to  257,123 
tons  from  159,926  tons  in  January,  1922.  Owing  to  the 
increase  in  intercoastal  traffic,  the  ratio  of  all  other 
trades  to  intercoastal  declined  to  29.2  per  cent  in  De- 
cember from  44.4  per  cent  in  January. 

Following  table  shows  increase  in  percentage  of 
cargo  tonnage  carried  by  American  vessels  through  the 
canal  in  the  coastal  trade  compared  with  American 
vessels  in  all  other  trades. 

1922  Intercoastal  Other 

January   200,356—55.6%  159,926—44.4% 

June    299,334—62.3%         181,132—37.7% 

December  623,708—70.8%         257,123—29.2% 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN'S  PROGRAM 


DISPATCH  and  precision  have  characterized  the 
transfer  of  the  American  -  Hawaiian's  general 
headquarters  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 
Within  comparatively  a  few  days  the  numerous 
tasks  have  been  completed  and  already  the  company 
is  functioning  with  an  excellently  balanced  personnel. 
The  executive  offices  and  operating  department  are  oc- 
cupying half  of  the  tenth  floor  of  the  Alaska  Commer- 
cial building,  and  the  traffic  department  is  combined 
with  the  traffic  bureau  of  Williams,  Dimond  &  Com- 
pany on  the  ground  floor  of  the  same  building.  The 
eighth  floor  is  retained  by  the  other  departments  of 
Williams,  Dimond  &  Company. 

Cary  W.  Cook,  newly  elected  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian organization,  announces  the  following 
selections  for  port  officials:  Thomas  G.  Plant,  operat- 
ing manager;  B.  Mills,  superintendent  engineer;  Cap- 
tain N.  J.  Kane,  port  superintendent;  J.  E.  Calway, 
port  steward;  and  J.  M.  Pruner,  purchasing  agent. 
John  E.  Cushing  is  traffic  manager,  directing  traffic. 
As  of  interest  to  those  watching  the  development  of 
Pacific  Coast  trade  through  the  Panama  Canal,  Pacific 
Marine  Review  presents  the  following  announcement 
of  the  American  -  Hawaiian's  service  program,  now 
operative: 

Express   Service — 

Weekly  from  Boston,  New  York  to  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Seattle  and  Portland,  and  weekly 
eastbound  from  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles  to  New  York  and  Boston. 

Using —  Gross        Net 

M/S  Missourian   7899         4927 

M/S  Californian  7899         4927 

S/S  Texan    8594         5505 

S/S  Virginian   7959         5007 

S/S  lowan    6547         4053 

S/S  Kentuckian    6385         3975 

S/S  Ohioan    6489         4005 

S/S  Dakotan    6501         4014 

S/S  Minnesotan    6506         4007 

S/S  Floridian    6719         4167 


S/S  Pennsylvanian    6499         4032 

S/S  Panaman    6499         4032 

Time  in  Transit —  Days 

New  York  to  Los  Angeles 19 

New  York  to  San  Francisco 24 

New  York  to  Seattle 32 

New  York  to  Portland 38 

Fortnightly  Service — 

From  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  to  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Portland  and  Seattle,  and  fort- 
nightly eastbound  from  Portland,  Seattle  with 
large  parcels  or  full  cargoes  of  lumber  to  Atlantic. 

Using —  Gross         Net 

S/S  American   5600         3545 

S/S  Hawaiian   5671         3382 

S/S  Oregonian    5648         3535 

S/S  Nebraskan   5332         3349 

S/S  Nevadan 5284         3325 

S/S  Georgian    4821         2981 

S/S  Mexican    : 8414         5338 

Time  in  Transit —  Days 

Philadelphia  to  Los  Angeles 21 

Philadelphia  to  San  Francisco 26 

Philadelphia  to  Portland 31 

Philadelphia  to  Seattle 34 

Gulf  Service — 

Every  four  weeks  from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile 
to  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Portland  and  Se- 
attle, and  every  four  weeks  eastbound  from  Port- 
land, Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  to  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile. 

Using —  Gross        Net 

S/S  Mystic  6044         3654 

S/S  Ipswich     6214         3751 

S/S  Sudbury    5075         3041 

Time  in  Transit —  Days 

New  Orleans  to  Los  Angeles 20 

New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco 24 

New  Orleans  to  Portland 31 

New  Orleans  to  Seattle 36 


Clouds   invading   the    crater  of    Haleakala,    for   which    the   vessel   was    named.     Beyond    the    cloud    bank.    80 
and   100  miles  distant,   are  the    14,000-foot  summits  of   Mauna   Kea   and    Mauna   Loa 

HALEAKALA  GREAT  SUCCESS 

An  Account  of  the  Initial  Results  as  this  Fine  New  Inter-Island  Steamer  Shows  Her  Paces  in  the 

Honolulu-Hilo  Route 
By  ANDREW  FARRELL 


Ti 


I  HE  steamship  Haleakala,  built  by  the  Sun  Ship- 
building Company  of  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  for 
the  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Company  of 
Honolulu,  arrived  at  Honolulu  from  Philadelphia 
March  15  and  after  making  two  excursion  voyages  vv^as 
placed  in  regular  service  between  Honolulu  and  Hilo. 
In  more  respects  than  one  the  vessel  is  noteworthy, 
especially  in  that  she  gives  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the 
best  local  service  they  have  ever  had,  a  better  service, 
in  fact,  than  they  might  reasonably  have  expected  for 
several  years. 

On  the  score  of  performance,  the  Haleakala  is  giving 
eminent  satisfaction.  She  has  a  remarkable  reserve  of 
power;  has  a  speed  of  16  to  17  knots;  has  demon- 
strated that  she  is  an  excellent  sea 
vessel;  and,  of  much  consequence  to 
the  traveler,  is  excellently  arranged 
and  beautifully  finished  and  equipped. 
The  people  of  Hawaii  are  proud  of  the 
vessel,  which  does  not  compare,  of 
course,  with  the  larger  trans-Pacific 
liners  and  around-the-world  steamers 
of  the  Resolute  -  Laconia  -  Empress  of 
France  class,  but  is  of  considerably 
more  importance  to  the  people  of  Ha- 
waii than  all  the  globe-girdlers  that  are 
likely  to  come  within  the  next  decade. 

The  log  of  the  Haleakala's  voyage 
from  Philadelphia  to  Honolulu  via  the 
Panama  Canal  and  Los  Angeles  Har- 
bor will  be  of  interest  to  builders  and 
operators. 

She  sailed  from  Philadelphia  at  10:30 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  February  18. 
Arrived  at  Delaware  Breakwater  at 
4:30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  laid  at 
anchor  until  12:30  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  February  19;  sailed  for  Colon 
at  that  hour.     Her  daily  runs   follow: 


Philadelphia  to  Colon,  5  days,  11  hours,  54  minutes; 
arrived  at  Colon  10:56  a.  m.  February  24;  distance 
run,  1870  miles;  average  speed,  14.17  knots.  She  was 
nine  hours  passing  through  the  canal  and  laid  at  an- 
chor until  12  noon  February  25,  when  she  sailed  for 
Los  Angeles.     Her  log  continues: 

R.  p.  M. 

average 

68.8 
74.2 
72 

73.7 

*  On    this    (lay    the   vessel    had    slight    engine    trouble, 
id  her  running   time   was    15    hours    and    55    miinutes. 


To  noon   of 
February 

Miles  by 
observation 

Average 
speed 

26 

339 

14.4 

27 

368 

15.1 

28 

341 

14 

March 

1* 

249 

15 

„„ii  of 

.Miles   by 

.Xvcrage 

K.  1".  M 

iruary 

observation 

.speed 

average 

19 

149 

13.9 

64.3 

20 

338 

14.1 

70 

21 

355 

14.75 

70.5 

22 

345 

14 

73 

23 

339 

14.4 

71.2 

24 

349 

15 

72 

-The    Haleakala   approaching    Honolulu.     Btlow:  —  Hilo    awaiting    the    Haleakala 
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369 
369 
346 
356 

227 


15.1 
15.1 
14.6 
14.7 
15.9 


75 
75 

74 
74 
73 


The  Haleakala  arrived  at  Los  Angeles  at  2:20  a.  m. 
March  G.  Distance  run  from  Balboa,  3040  miles;  time, 
8  days,  7  hours,  48  minutes;  average  speed,  15.2  knots. 
She  sailed  from  the  dock  at  Los  Angeles  at  noon  March 
8  and  cleared  the  breakw^ater  at  2.05  p.  m.  Slight  en- 
gine trouble  was  experienced  that  day  and  the  next, 
her  running  time  being  reduced  a  few  hours.  Her  log 
for  the  voyage  to  Honolulu  follows: 


To  noon  of 

Miles  by 

.\verage 

R.  P.  M. 

.March 

observation 

speed 

average 

9t 

209 

11.5 

64 

10^ 

340 

16 

72 

11 

369 

15.1 

75 

12 

377 

15.4 

75.5 

13 

372 

15.3 

75.5 

14 

363 

15.2 

76.5 

15 

390 

15 

77.3 

t  Kunning  time,  18:44.         }  Rvnining  time,  20:47. 

The  run  of  March  15  is  to  1 :41  p.  m.,  when  the 
Haleakala  arrived  off  Diamond  Head,  Honolulu.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  hours  of  the  voyage  her  engine  was 
turned  over  at  83  revolutions  a  minute,  which  in- 
creased the  average  for  the  day.  Her  running  time 
from  San  Pedro  to  Honolulu  was  6  days,  18  hours 
and  22  minutes.  On  the  second  day  she  ran  150  miles 
to  the  southward  to  avoid  heavy  seas;  head  winds 
and  seas  were  met  on  March  14  also.  The  distance 
run  was  2420  miles  and  the  average  speed  was  14.9 
knots.  Captain  Leb  Curtis  of  Pillsbury  &  Curtis,  San 
Francisco,  owners'  representatives  in  the  yard,  took 
the  vessel  from  Philadelphia  to  Los  Angeles,  where 
he  was  relieved  by  Captain  Frank  Loncke,  her  reg- 
ular commander. 

On  her  arrival  at  Honolulu,  and  later  on  her  first 
excursion  voyage  to  the  islands  of  Maui  and  Hawaii, 
the  Haleakala  was  given  a  remarkable  welcome.  Per- 
haps the  closest  parallel  that  comes  readily  to  mind 
is  the  celebration  of  villages  on  a  new  railroad  line 
on  the  day  the  first  passenger  train  is  run.  The  com- 
parison is  apt  enough,  for  steamships  serve  in  the 
stead  of  railroads  in  the  scattered  islands  of  the  Ha- 
waiian archipelago. 

Due  to  pumping  of  oil  from  one  tank  to  another  for 
the  purpose  of  trimming  the  vessel,  no  accurate  ac- 
count was  to  be  had  of  her  fuel  consumption  on  the 
maiden  voyage.  In  approximate  figures,  however,  she 
burns  16  to  16  or  17  barrels  an  hour  at  15', 2  knots  and 
77  to  78  revolutions  a  minute,  developing  5000  to  5500 
indicated  horsepower.  She  can  make  about  14  knots 
with  two  boilers  on  13  to  14  barrels  of  oil  an  hour. 
Her  most  economical  speed  is  from  14' 2  to  15  knots 
an  hour. 

Her  schedule  provides  three  round  trips  a  week  be- 
tween Honolulu  and  Hilo.  Those  two  cities  are  not 
only  the  largest  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  so  have 
considerable  local  travel,  but  Hilo  is  the  gateway  to 
the  volcano  of  Kilauea,  the  principal  attraction  to  tour- 
ists, where  the  Inter-Island  recently  spent  $220,000  on 
the  Kilauea  Volcano  House,  a  hotel  operated  in  con- 
junction with  the  company's  passenger  lines.  A  good 
steamship  service  is  demanded,  therefore — something 
comparable  to  that  of  cross-channel  steamships  be- 
tween England  and  France  or  Japan  and  Korea  or 
the  North  and  South  Islands  of  New  Zealand.  That 
service  the  Haleakala  was  designed  to  give. 


She  has  rather  a  strenuous  schedule.  She  sails  from 
Honolulu  at  5  p.  m.  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fri- 
days; calls  at  Mala  Wharf  (Lahaina),  Maui,  and  ar- 
rives at  Hilo  about  7  a.  m.  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays;  is  turned  about  at  5  p.  m.  on  those  days, 
to  arrive  at  Honolulu  about  7  a.  m.  on  Wednesdays, 
Fridays  and  Sundays.  It  will  be  seen  that  she  spends 
only  one  night  in  port  during  the  entire  week  and 
that  she  will  not  be  in  Hilo  over  night  at  any  time. 
This  schedule  probably  is  no  more  severe  than  those 
of  some  vessels  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United 
States,  but  it  is,  nonetheless,  exacting  enough. 

From  Honolulu  to  Hilo  the  distance  is  approximately 
196  miles  via  Mala  Wharf.  A  call  at  that  place  costs 
about  an  hour,  so  that  the  average  running  time  is 
some  13  hours,  and  the  average  speed  between  15  and 
15', 2  knots  an  hour.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
running  time  will  be  several  minutes  less  than  13  hours. 

On  her  trial  the  Haleakala  developed  approximately 
6240  indicated  horsepower;  her  average  revolutions  a 
minute  were  84  to  85,  and  her  speed  17.4  knots  on 
three  boilers.  Her  engine  is  a  four-cylinder  triple- 
expansion,  30  by  52  by  65  by  65  by  54  inch  stroke,  de- 
signed by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Company  under  terms 
of  the  contract  that  demanded  only  that  the  vessel 
have  a  sea  speed  of  16 ',2  knots,  plan  of  engine  and 
screw  being  left  to  the  builders.  She  has  four  Bab- 
cock  &  Wilcox  watertube  boilers,  which  "steam  like 
a  witch,"  in  the  words  of  Chief  Engineer  James  H. 
Quinlan.  Only  three  boilers  are  used  at  any  time,  the 
fourth  being  held  in  reserve.  The  boilers  are  19 '2  feet 
long  and  42  inches  in  diameter  and  have  220  pounds 
working  pressure.  Each  has  six  burners  and  a  motor- 
driven  blower.    No  superheat  is  used. 

The  propeller  is  17  feet  and  6  inches  in  diameter 
and  23  feet  3  inches  in  pitch.  The  Haleakala's  aver- 
age draft  is  just  about  sufficient  to  immerse  the  pro- 
peller comfortably,  being  21  feet  aft  and  15  to  16  feet 
forward.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  there  was  relatively 
little  racing  when  the  Haleakala  met  heavy  head  seas 
on  her  second  voyage  out  of  Honolulu  and  pitched  hard. 

A  feature  that  commends  the  vessel  to  her  engine 
.room  crew  is  her  excellent  ventilation.  The  average 
temperature  in  the  engine  room  is  95  to  96  degrees 
and  in  the  boiler  room  85  to  87,  both  of  which  are  as 
low  as  could  be  expected  in  a  steamer  in  the  tropics, 
where  the  sun  is  hot  even  if  the  air  is  relatively  cool. 

The  Haleakala  has  a  capacity  of  6000  barrels  of  fuel 
oil  and  194  tons  of  fresh  water.  She  has  92,695  cubic 
feet  of  cargo  space,  or  about  2300  tons,  but  her  quick 
turn-around  probably  will  prevent  her  using  much  of 
this  capacity,  and  either  fuel  oil  or  water  ballast  will 
have  to  be  carried.  Her  engine  room  crew  consists  of 
17  men:  a  chief  and  three  assistant  engineers,  one 
electrician,  three  water  tenders,  three  oilers,  three  fire- 
men and  three  wipers. 

Some  general  particulars  of  the  Haleakala  follow: 
Gross,  3679  tons;  net,  1546;  length  over  all,  360  feet; 
between  perpendiculars,  345  feet;  beam,  46  feet;  depth 
to  upper  deck,  32  feet;  number  of  staterooms,  112; 
passenger  capacity,  330  cabin  and  100  steerage;  li- 
censed number  of  passengers,  261  first  cabin,  90  steer- 
age; life-saving  equipment,  8  boats,  1  raft;  dining 
saloon  accommodations,  134  persons  at  small  tables 
seating  6  each;  number  of  decks,  four  (boat,  bridge- 
forecastle,  upper  and  second)  ;  cold  storage  compart- 
ments, 2550  cubic  feet;  miscellaneous  stores  spaces, 
1050  cubic  feet;  a  large  hatch  21  feet  8  inches  by  14 
feet  forward,  especially  designed  to  take  large  touring 
automobiles,  and  a  large  side  door  for  the  same  pur- 
( Continued  on  page  229) 
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SPANISH  COLONIAL  SEAMEN' 

III.      An  Interesting  Account  of  Life  Aboard  the  First  Trans-Atlantic  Convoys 

By   PAUL  S.  TAYLOR 


TRADE  between  Spain  and  America  (called  India 
in  those  days)  during  the  colonial  period  was  for 
the  most  part  conducted  by  great  merchant  fleets, 
or  flotas,  convoyed  by  one  or  more  vessels  of  the 
royal  armada.  This  precaution  was  necessitated  by  the 
raiding  of  Spanish  commerce  by  foreign  buccaneers, 
for  these  ships  carried  the  coveted  treasures  of  New 
Spain,  and  of  the  Orient,  brought  to  New  Spain  in  the 
Manila  galleons.  For  a  short  time  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  danger  seemed  least,  all 
restrictions  upon  sailings  were  removed,  but  in  1555 
the  flotas  were  restored.  There  were  two  main  fleets, 
the  one  with  ships  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  other 
bound  for  the  ports  on  the  north  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica. Vera  Cruz  and  Porto  Bello  were  the  destination 
ports  which  served  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  trade. 

Commerce  with  America  was  a  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  the  merchants  of  Seville,  Spain,  organized 
into  the  Universidad  de  los  Mareantes.  This  organ- 
ization resembled  the  English  gild  merchants,  in  that 
boatswains,  mates  and  mariners,  as  well  as  owners, 
masters  and  pilots,  were  included  in  the  membership. 
The  mariners,  however,  were  not  allowed  to  hold  of- 
fice, nor  to  vote,  but  received  certain  privileges,  of 
which  more  will  be  said  later. 

There  was  much  variation  in  the  composition  of  the 
flotas  and  the  size  of  the  ships.  Five  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  were  decreed  as  the  maximum  allowed  on  the  In- 
dia route,  but  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  bar  at  San 
Lucar,  in  Spain,  kept  the  usual  size  down  to  more 
nearly  100  or  200  tons. 

The  manning  scale  of  vessels  in  the  India  trade 
fixed  by  the  Ordinance  of  July  14,  1522,  required  that 
•every  vessel  of  100  tons  burden  must  carry  at  least 
iifteen  mariners  (or  able  seamen)  eight  grummets  (or- 

•JReprinted    from    Hispanic   American    Historical    Review. 


dinary  or  apprentice  seamen),  and  three  ship's  boys. 
In  1552  the  scale  was  raised  somewhat,  and  declared 
to  be  as  follows: 

Size  of  Ship  Mariners    Apprentices     Boys 

100-170  tons  18  8  2 

170-220  tons  28  12  4 

220-320  tons  35  15  5 

The  merchant  ships  went  armed,  even  to  the  marin- 
ers and  passengers.  And  it  was  required  that  all  mar- 
iners in  the  India  route  should  be  trained  in  artillery 
practice  and  regulations,  and  be  examined  upon  the 
results  of  their  training. 

Foreign  mariners  (except  from  the  Levant)  were 
prohibited  from  sailing  in  the  India  fleets.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  Spanish  sea- 
men, Spaniards  were  forbidden  to  sail  in  foreign  ves- 
sels, unless  those  ships  should  be  in  the  service  of  the 
India  trade,  in  which  case  they  must  be  manned  by 
Spaniards.  The  penalty  for  breach  of  this  law  was 
four  years'  service  in  the  galleys.  Only  in  case  of 
absolute  necessity  were  mariners  to  be  enlisted  in  the 
Indies,  and  then,  upon  selection  of  the  best  by  exam- 
ination, only  enough,  and  no  more,  were  to  be  chosen. 

When  it  came  time  to  enlist  sailors,  the  general  (or 
admiral)  set  up  his  standard.  To  this  standard  men 
came  to  be  examined,  and  enrolled  if  found  fit.  No 
one  was  to  be  shipped  as  an  able  seaman  who  had  not 
served  three  years'  apprenticeship  as  a  gummet.  Sail- 
ors had  to  be  between  twenty  and  fifty  years  of  age. 
Care  had  to  be  taken  not  to  enlist  passengers  as  mar- 
iners or  gummets,  for  this  was  a  favorite  method  of 
evading  the  emigration  laws,  nor  were  mariners  to  be 
enrolled  as  soldiers,  for  the  former  were  none  too  plen- 
tiful. On  the  ship's  register  was  entered  the  man's 
name,  age,  identification  marks,  place  of  birth,  and  his 
father's   name;    also  the  man's   rating,  or  capacity  in 
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which  he  was  to  serve,  together  with  his  rate  of  pay, 
and  the  day. 

Sailors  were  bound  to  give  security  that  they  would 
serve  and  earn  their  pay,  and  take  an  oath  of  obliga- 
tion. But  his  Catholic  majesty  Philip  II,  in  1582,  de- 
creed that  no  pay  or  rations  were  to  be  given  a  sailor 
unless  he  could  produce  a  certificate  from  one  of  the 
religious  that  he  had  been  at  confession. 

When  a  mariner  was  under  contract  to  serve  one 
master,  it  was  illegal  for  him  to  contract  to  serve  an- 
other. If  he  did  so,  the  penalty  was  double  the  amount 
of  salary  he  would  have  earned,  and  twenty  days  in 
prison.  The  master  who  enticed  him  away  knowingly 
was  also  punished. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  gild  of  mer- 
chants engaged  in  the  India  trade  was  organized  in 
Seville.  A  little  later  a  hospital  was  was  founded  for 
mariners  who  fell  sick  from  the  India  voyage,  or  work- 
ing aboard  ship.  In  1569  the  gild  and  hospital  united 
as  the  Universidad  de  los  Mareantes,  with  the  all  in- 
clusive membership  before  enumerated.  Certain  priv- 
ileges were  granted  to  the  Universidad  by  the  king. 
Those  which  included  the  mariners  are  given  by  Ste- 
vens as  follows: 

.  .  .  That  two  hundred  Ducats  per  Month  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  Sailors  of  every  Galeon  [and 
ship  of  the  armada  and  flota],  above  their  Pay,  so 
that  no  one  receive  above  four  Crowns,  and  that 
all  those  who  serve  in  the  India  voyage  shall  be 
rewarded  according  to  the  service  they  do.  8. 
That  those  who  do  not  furnish  good  Provisions, 
for  the  Armada's  and  Flota's,  shall  be  punish'd. 
9.  That  the  Admirals  do  not  suffer  the  Sailors  to 
be  abus'd.  10.  That  sailors  serving  aboard  the 
Armada's  and  Flota's,  be  exempt  from  Town  Of- 
fices, if  they  think  fit.  11.  That  no  Quarters  [for 
troops]  be  taken  up  in  the  Houses  of  such  as  serve 
in  the  India  Voyage.  .  .  .  That  a  Seaman,  who  has 
serv'd  20  Years,  enjoy  for  ever  after  these  Privi- 
leges, tho'  he  follow  not  the  Sea. 

Besides,  mariners  were  free  from  arrest  for  debt. 
The  royal  arm  also  stretched  out  to  protect  the  sail- 
ors from  the  extortions  practiced  upon  them  by  the 
people  of  Vera  Cruz.  To  check  this  evil  it  was  or- 
dered that  prices  should  be  no  higher  to  men  of  the 
fleet  than  to  the  inhabitants. 

Judge  Peters  in  1807  declared  that  the  Spaniards 
were  "the  most  unkind,  and  indeed  unjust,  to  their 
sick  mariners  of  any  people;  for  they  neither  pay  them 
any  wages  nor  maintain  them.  .  .  ."  The  mariners  of 
the  India  trade  thus  apparently  had  an  advantage  over 
other  sailors  of  Spain,  in  that  they  were  entitled  to 
the  privileges  of  the  hospital  provided  by  the  Univer- 
sidad at  Seville. 

The  ordinary  daily  ration  for  each  person  in  1534 
was  one  and  one-half  pounds  of  bread,  two  pints  of 
drinking  water  and  another  for  bathing,  and  two  pints 
or  wine.  Salt  pork,  fish,  beans  and  peas,  oil,  vinegar, 
rice  and  sometimes  cheese  and  beef  were  also  part  of 
the  ration.  In  1665  the  allowance  in  the  Windward 
Flota  was  as  follows: 

Biscuit,  ounces  24.0 

Water,  pints  4.5 

Bocallao,  or  Poor-Jack,  ounces 8.0 

Beans  and  peas,  ounces 2.0 

Oil,  ounces  1-5 

Vinegar,  pint  0.15 

Wine,  pint  0.75 

This  was  the  ration  for  four  days  in  the  week.  The 
other  three,  instead  of  fish,  beans  and  peas,  eight 
ounces  of  bacon,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  rice  and  a 
small  portion  of  cheese  was  substituted. 
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When  rations  were  cut,  sailors  were  entitled  to  an 
indemnification  called  "pinch  gut  money."  In  order 
to  avoid  the  payment  of  this,  if  possible,  the  Casa  de 
Contratacion,  or  India  House  of  Trade,  issued  this  pre- 
cautionary order: 

.  .  .  that  provisions  be  not  shortened  without  evi- 
dent necessity,  because  it  has  happened  that  a 
great  quantity  of  Provisions  has  by  these  means,, 
been  brought  into  Port,  where  the  Bisket  is  sold 
for  the  fifth  part  of  its  value,  which  is  a  very 
great  loss. 

Until  late  in  the  sixteenth  century  at  least,  sailors; 
were  hired  on  shares.  The  owner  of  the  ship  and  the 
sailors  each  chose  a  representative  to  make  the  settle- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  voyage.  The  amount  of  the 
freight  was  computed.  Then  they  deducted  the  amount 
paid  for  the  convoy  service,  and  two  and  one-half  per 
cent  for  distribution  as  a  bounty  among  sailors  and 
grummets  who  had  rendered  extraordinary  service.  Of 
the  remainder,  two-thirds  went  to  the  owner.  The 
remaining  third  was  apportioned  among  the  crew  on 
the  basis  of  a  whole  share  to  each  able-bodied  seaman,, 
two-thirds  of  a  share  to  each  grummet,  and  a  fourth 
to  each  boy. 

Later,  sailors  shipped  for  agreed  wages,  but  seem 
still  to  have  been  allowed  to  carry  a  limited  amount 
of  goods  as  a  private  investment.  To  each  mariner 
was  allotted  thirty-four  jars  of  wine  as  his  share,  and 
to  each  grummet  ten  jars. 

Sailors,  grummets  and  boys  were  entitled  to  four 
months'  advance  wages  when  enlisted.  To  prevent  de- 
sertion, no  pay  was  to  be  given  in  the  Indies,  unless. 
a  certificate  could  be  presented  proving  that  the  sea- 
man had  remained  on  account  of  illness,  or  other  legit- 
imate excuse,  which  prevented  him  from  returning  on 
the  same  vessel  in  which  he  came.  Among  the  crew 
of  each  vessel  in  the  India  trade,  200  ducats  above  the 
regular  pay  was  to  be  distributed  as  a  reward  for  mer- 
itorious service.  If  the  men  were  not  paid  promptly 
within  three  days  of  when  pay  was  due,  the  master 
was  liable  to  arrest,  and  for  each  day's  delay,  every 
sailor  was  entitled  to  two  reals,  every  grummet  to  a 
real  and  a  half,  and  every  boy,  one  real. 

The  conditions  of  life  aboard  the  India  ships  were 
much  the  same  as  elsewhere  among  Spanish  seamen 
in  the  New  World.  The  ships  were  filthy,  crowded,, 
often  unseaworthy,  and  inadequately  manned.  The 
prevalence  of  shipwreck  was  frightful,  and  buccaneers 
abounded.  The  profits  were  between  200  and  300  per 
cent,  but  the  casualties  also  were  enormous. 

The  principal  disciplinary  offenses  were  blasphemy, 
gambling,    immorality,    desertion,   and    crime.      It   was 
forbidden   for  any   sailor  to   go   ashore  at  the   Azores 
(Continued  on  page  229) 
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Sir  Joseph  W.  Isherwood,  the  orig- 
inator of  the  longitudinal  system  of 
ship  framing  which  bears  his  name 
and  which  has  become  universally 
recognized  as  the  superior  type  of 
construction  for  many  classes  of 
steel  hulls,  visited  San  Francisco 
during  the  past  month  and  was  the 
recipient  of  many  luncheons  and 
dinners.  In  an  interview  with  rep- 
resentatives of  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view, Sir  Joseph  reiterated  his  faith 
in  the  future  of  world  shipping  and 
shipbuilding.    Said  he: 

"The  shipping  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  of  the  world  in  general  is 
not  at  the  present  time  equal  in  ton- 
nage to  what  it  would  have  been  un- 
der normal  expansion  of  world  trade. 

"The  war  and  conditions  subse- 
quent thereto  have  upset  world  trade 
in  such  a  fashion  that  it  is  not  able 
to  absorb  profitably  even  the  capac- 
ity of  existing  tonnage. 

"World  trade,  however,  is  slowly 
but  surely  returning  to  normal  and 
no  better  proof  of  this  can  be  found 
than  the  fact  that  recently  in  Great 
Britain  contracts  have  been  let  for 
over  forty  ordinary  cargo  steamers 
of  the  pre-war  cheap  tramp  type  at 
figures  around  $42  a  deadweight  ton. 

"America,  of  course,  has  her  spe- 
cial problem  because  America's  ton- 
nage is  vastly  greater  than  would 
have  been  the  case  under  normal 
trade  expansion  for  America,  but  I 
have  great  faith  in  the  genius  of  the 
American  business  man  and  have  no 
doubt  that  the  situation  in  the  States 
will  soon  be  relieved  and  the  opera- 
tion of  ships  be  once  more  in  the 
hands  of  private  enterprise  and  out 
of  government  control." 

Frederick  C.  Kobely,  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding  Corporation,  re- 
ports increasing  activity  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  Pacific  organiza- 
tion, and  notably  the  work  going  on 
at  the  San  Pedro  yards.  Tanker 
jobs  are  much  in  evidence  and  some 
large  vessels  are  undergoing  repairs, 
painting  and  equipment  installation, 
among  them  the  Curisimo  and  John 
D.  Rockefeller  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company. 


George  W.  Kneass,  head  of  the 
Kneass  boat  building  plant,  San 
Francisco,  reports  increasing  inter- 
est in  pleasure  craft  construction. 
Mr.  Kneass  is  directing  the  building 
of  a  number  of  recreation  speedsters 
for  prominent  sportsmen,  among 
them  H.  O.  Harrison  and  Walter 
Hobart.  One  of  the  jobs  is  going 
to  do  a  28  knots  or  better. 


Sir   Joseph    W.    Isherwood 

Swayne  &  Hoyt,  Inc.,  with  head- 
quarters at  430  Sansome  street,  San 
Francisco,  managing  operators  for 
the  Pacific  -  Argentine  -  Brazil  Line, 
have  received  enthusiastic  commen- 
dation for  the  attractive  new  passen- 
ger and  freight  service  between  Pa- 
cific Coast  ports  and  the  East  Coast 
of  South  America,  via  the  Panama 
Canal  and  Porto  Rico.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  many  testimonials  be- 
ing received  by  Burton  W.  Guysi, 
general  passenger  agent,  we  present 
the  following  letter: 

Pacific-Argentine-Brazil  Line 
S.  S.  President  Hayes 

At  Panama  CanaL 
Mr.  A.  D.  Lasker, 
Chairman,  U.  S,  Shipping  Board, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  have  just  completed  the  voy- 
age from  Puget  Sound,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles,  to  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  en  route  to  South  Amer- 
ica on  the  S.  S.  President  Hayes. 
Appreciating  the    deep    interest  you 


take  in  the  development  of  American 
shipping,  we  know  that  you  will 
share  with  us  the  feeling  of  grati- 
fication and  pride  in  knowing  that 
this  splendid  steamer  is  oflficered  by 
loyal,  efficient  and  zealous  American 
citizens,  and  that  the  crew  is  com- 
posed of  young,  active  and  ambitious 
American  youths,  who  take  a  just 
pride  in  the  appearance  of  the  vessel 
and  in  the  record  which  this  Amer- 
ican-built ship  is  sure  to  make  as  a 
freight  and  passenger  carrier  be- 
tween our  Pacific  Coast  ports  and 
the  republics  of  South   America. 

On  this,  the  initial  trip,  the  pas- 
sengers have  been  treated  with  the 
utmost  courtesy.  The  service  in 
every  respect  has  been  excellent,  the 
conduct  of  ofllicers  and  crew  exem- 
plary, the  appearance  of  the  ship 
most  gratifying,  and  its  handling  a 
matter  of  pride  to  us  all.  Many  of 
the  passengers  who  have  traveled 
extensively  state  that  it  is  the  most 
steady  riding  vessel  that  they  have 
ever  been  on. 

We  are  pleased  that  a  new  trade 
route     has     been     established,     that 
staunchly     built     American     vessels 
will    follow    that    route,     and     that 
American  seamanship  and  commerce 
will  gain  prestige  thereby. 
Very  respectfully, 
Committee : 
(Signed)      H.    M.    Haldeman,    Los 
Angeles;    F.  M.  Kinney,  Seattle; 
Jas.    J.    Fagan,    San    Francisco; 
Lewis    F.    Byington,    San    Fran- 
cisco;   John  E.  Behan,  San  Fran- 
cisco;    P.   S.   Teller,   San   Fran- 
cisco. 

Charles  J.  Schmid  is  now  in  charge 
of  sales  in  Greater  New  York  and 
Long  Island  for  the  Uehling  Instru- 
ment Company,  mnnufacturers  of 
CO.^  recorders  and  other  power  plant 
gauges.  Mr.  Schmid  is  well  quali- 
fied for  his  duties  in  this  important 
territory  due  to  his  close  contact 
with  power  plant  operators  in  the 
interest  of  fuel  economy.  Tempo- 
rarily Mr.  Schmid  will  make  his 
headquarters  at  the  Uehling  home 
office   in   Paterson,   New  Jersey. 
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Belgenland — queen  of  the   Red   Star   fleet 


After  a  five  months*  business  trip 
through  the  East,  J.  S.  Hines,  pub- 
lisher   of    Pacific     Marine     Review, 

returned  to  San  Francisco  April  16. 
California,  Mr.  Hines  says,  is  be- 
coming the  source  of  greater  ship- 
ments and  also  the  destination  for 
an  ever-increasing  volume  of  At- 
lantic Coast  products.  In  discussing 
the  outlook  and  conditions  observed 
on  the  east  coast,  Mr.  Hines  said: 

"Especially  in  such  cities  as  Bos- 
ton and  Philadelphia  is  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  Panama  Canal  routed 
trade  apparent.  In  the  freight  ter- 
minals of  these  centers  of  industry 
a  Californian  may  look  with  pride 
on  the  great  quantities  of  merchan- 
dise discharged  from  San  Francisco 
ships  or  ready  for  loading  for  mar- 
kets on  the  Pacific. 

"The  volume  of  California  petrol- 
eum now  moving  in  tankers  through- 
the  canal  to  Eastern  fueling  depots 
is  attracting  keen  interest  and  need- 
less to  say  this  valuable  product  is 
welcomed  for  the  industrial  East's 
great  consumption. 

"That  the  water  route  to  Califor- 
nia for  tourists  and  travelers  is 
daily  becoming  more  popular  is  indi- 
cated in  the  plan  of  many  veteran 
travelers  to  see  the  Panama  Canal 
while  en  route  to  California.  The 
value  of  San  Francisco's  publicity 
campaign,  Californians,  Inc.,  has 
created  national  interest  and  we 
should    early    feel    the    development 


reaction  to  this  well-timed   and   au- 
thoritative program." 

T.  H.  Larke,  manager  of  the  I. 
M.  M.'s  Pacific  Coast  passenger  of- 
fice, San  Francisco,  gives  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Review  the  following  informa- 
tion about  the  new  Belgenland,  queen 
of  the  Red  Star  fleet,  which  entered 
the  trans-Atlantic  passenger  service 
April  18.  The  Belgenland  is  27,132 
gross  tons,  triple  screw,  capacity 
2700  passengers;  is  an  oil-burner 
with  combination  reciprocating  and 
turbine  engines  of  the  Olympic's 
type.  She  is  697  feet  long,  with  a 
78-foot  beam.  She  was  built  in  the 
same  yards  as  the  Olympic  (Harland 
&  Wolff,  Belfast)  and  represents  the 
highest  quality  of  decoration  and  fit- 
tings. The  Belgenland  is  to  operate 
in  conjunction  with  the  Lapland,  af- 
fording a  Red  Star  sailing  every 
Wednesdav. 


C.  M.  Covell,  for  many  years  San 
Francisco  office  manager  for  Lun- 
ham  &  Moore,  is  to  join  the  forces 
of  Norton,  Lilly  &  Company,  accord- 
ing to  an  announcement  made  by 
George  L.  Yater,  Pacific  Coast  man- 
ager of  the  traffic  department.  Mr. 
Covell  will  assume  his  new  duties 
on  May  1. 


T.    H.    Larke.    I.    M.    M. 


The  American  Marine  Association, 

through  the  efforts  of  Frank  J.  Ship- 
man,  has  named  an  entertainment 
committee  for  1923,  which  in  addi- 
tion to  the  customary  duties  of  an 
entertainment  body  will  function 
along  the  lines  of  securing  cooper- 
ation and  support  of  other  maritime 
organizations  in  American  Marine 
Week.  This  committee  will  be  Head- 
ed by  F.  B.  Webster,  editor  of  "Ma- 
rine Engineering  and  Shipping  Age," 
and  the  following  will  be  his  co- 
workers :  F.  S.  Harper,  Ellcon  Com- 
pany; J.  J.  W.  Fay,  Submarine  Sig- 
nal Company;  George  Weiss,  "Ma- 
rine News";  Norris  Sibley,  London 
Steam  Turbine  Company;  H.  F. 
Frincke,  Williams  &  Wells  Com- 
pany; R.  R.  Row,  Row  &  Davis; 
Davis  Stratton,  Morse  Dry  Dock  & 
Repair  Company;  J.  A.  Andrews, 
American  Balsa  Company;  and  C. 
C.  Wardlow,  United  American  Lines. 
W.  A.  Gather  of  the  Worthington 
Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation  is 
chairman  of  the  association's  pub- 
licity committee. 
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Andrew  Moran,  traffic  manager  of 
the  Robert  Dollar  Steamship  Com- 
pany, and,  perhaps,  one  of  the  busi- 
est steamship  executives  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  shipping  fraternity,  drop- 
ped anchor  long  enough  the  other 
day  to  hastily  review  shipping  con- 
ditions as  he  observed  them  on  the 
European  side.  He  is  just  back  in 
San  Francisco  from  Continental  Eu- 
rope and  he  is  a  keen  observer. 

The  Ruhr  situation  has  resulted 
in  a  complicated  position,  as  affect- 
ing shipbuilders,  according  to  Mr. 
Moran.  Following  the  occupation  of 
the  Ruhr  by  the  French,  the  build- 
ing of  British  tonnage  advanced 
from  one  to  one  and  one-half  pounds 
per  deadweight  ton,  according  to 
Mr.  Moran. 

Claude  R.  King,  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  was  chosen  general  chair- 
man of  the  Pacific  Westbound  Con- 
ference for  the  next  six  months  at 
the  session  held  in  Seattle  the  week 
of  April  9.  Mr.  King  succeeds  F.  H. 
Clendenning  of  Vancouver,  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific. 

George  E.  Chapin  of  the  Toyo  Ki- 
sen  Kaisha  was  selected  to  be  gen- 
eral vice  -  chairman,  and  E.  J.  A. 
Watts,  general  secretary,  of  the  con- 
ference. The  session  closed  April 
12  without  taking  action  on  the  ap- 
peal of  freight  forwarders  for  res- 
toration of  brokerage  fees  on  freight 
of  local  origin.  The  rate  on  cigar- 
ettes was  dropped  from  $12  to  $8, 
eff"ective  until  June  30,  and  a  few 
minor  changes  in  the  tariff  were 
ordered.  Most  of  the  work  was 
given  over  to  traffic  and  tariff  detail. 
The  next  conference  will  convene  at 
Portland  in  July.  At  the  Seattle 
meeting  fifteen  trans  -  Pacific  lines 
were   represented. 


Walter  Maughan  is  now  steamship 
passenger  manager  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  the  appointment 
having  been  officially  announced  a 
few  days  ago.  The  position  includes 
the  managership  of  the  company's 
passenger  business  on  both  the  Pa- 
cific and  Atlantic  oceans.  During 
the  war  Mr.  Maughan  did  valuable 
w^ork  as  chairman  of  the  demobili- 
zation committee  of  the  Canadian 
Railway  War  Board  representing  the 
Minister  of  Militia,  and  was  made  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  recognition  of 
his  work  in  transporting  troops  from 
Canada  and  China  to  France.  Mr. 
Maughan  was  born  in  Toronto  in 
1876  and  joined  the  Canadian  Pacific 
forces  in  1892.  In  1897  he  was  made 
city  passenger  agent  at  Toronto,  and 
1913  was  district  passenger  agent. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  moved  to 
Montreal  as  assistant  general  pas- 
senger agent  and  in  December,  1922, 
became  assistant  to  the  general  pas- 
senger traffic  manager.  He  has  risen 
to  his  present  high  position  by  out- 
standing ability  as  much  as  by  long 
service. 

W.  A.  Young,  Jr.,  general  passen- 
ger agent  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company  at  San  Francisco,  was 
recently  called  to  Pittsburgh  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  his  father. 


Claude  R.   King,   Pacific   Mail 


H.  F.  Alexander,  president  of  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Company,  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  Captain 
R.  C.  Brennan  to  the  position  of  op- 
erating manager.  Captain  Brennan 
will  work  in  close  cooperation  with 
Mr.  Alexander  and  will  have  full 
jurisdiction  over  the  operating  de- 
partment, which  includes  the  ships, 
wharves,  terminals  and  other  phys- 
ical property  of  the  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Company.  His  headquarters 
will  be  at  Pier  B,  Seattle. 

W.  F.  Stone  &  Company,  Oakland, 
California,  have  been  awarded  the 
contract  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  twin-screw  vessel  for  the  Hunt- 
Hatch  Company,  Oakland  commis- 
sion merchants.  The  new  craft, 
which  will  operate  between  San 
Francisco  Bay  and  up-river  points, 
will  be  106  feet  over  all  with  a  36- 
foot  beam.  Two  Atlas-Imperial  die- 
sel  engines  will  furnish  150  horse- 
power. When  complete  the  vessel 
will  be  one  of  the  fastest  of  its  type 
in  the  district.  The  W.  F.  Stone  or- 
ganization is  also  constructing  three 
138-foot  barges,  one  of  which  is  for 
the  Coos  Bay  Lumber  Company.  The 
other  two  are  for  the  Red  Salmon 
Canning  Company  for  service  in  the 
Alaskan  fishing  grounds. 


Joe    Moore  handled   the   Wilhelmina  damage  job   a 
while    back,    establishing    a    record    for    fast    repairs 

Walter  Scammell  of  the  Moore  Dry 
Dock  Company  left  San  Francisco 
April  3  for  New  Orleans  to  accept 
delivery  and  direct  the  loading  of 
another  lake-type  carrier  bought  by 
the  Moore  interests  on  the  Gulf.  Re- 
cently the  Moore  Dry  Dock  Company 
bought  the  Lake  Cayuga  and  Lake 
Frances  from  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board.  Both  of  these  carriers 
are  undergoing  outfitting  for  the 
coastwise  lumber  trade  at  the  Moore 
yards  in  Oakland,  and  their  sale  has 
just  been  announced. 


The  A.  Lietz  Company,  established 
in  1882,  and  whose  headquarters  and 
salesroom  is  61  Post  street,  San 
Francisco,  has  just  released  for  dis- 
tribution to  maritime  circles  a  beau- 
tiful catalog  entitled  "Nautical  In- 
struments." This  attractive  booklet 
is  profusely  illustrated  and  exhibits 
the  nautical  devices  and  equipment 
manufactured  by  the  Lietz  organiza- 
tion. Lietz  instruments  are  well 
known  to  the  navigator  and  with  the 
company's  new  buildings  and  latest 
improved  machinery,  designed  to 
meet  the  peculiar  methods  of  high- 
class  production,  the  long  list  of  de- 
vices described  in  the  1923  catalog 
are  fabricated  to  serve  every  re- 
quirement. 
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Edward  McCauley,  Jr.,  announces 
the  opening  of  offices  in  the  Balfour 
building,  San  Francisco,  and  is  han- 
dling marine  surveys,  appraisals  and 
marine  matters  in  general.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cauley is  a  widely  experienced  au- 
thority on  steam  and  diesel  engines. 
With  a  competent  staff  of  assistants 
he  is  prepared  to  obtain  information 
or  estimates  on  any  kind  or  size  of 
craft  or  marine  equipment  and  takes 
charge  of  detail  matters  as  to  pur- 
chase, sale  or  charters.  Mr.  McCau- 
ley commanded  the  George  Wash- 
ington on  her  two  trips  to  Europe 
carrying  President  Wilson.  He  serv- 
ed thirty  years  as  an  officer  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  and  trained  in 
both  deck  and  engineering  depart- 
ments. He  has  commanded  vessels 
of  many  types  and  sizes. 


Charles  R.  McCormick  announces 
a  consolidation  of  interests  in  the 
intercoastal  trade  through  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  coast-to-coast  ser- 
vice of  the  Munson  Line  with  the 
new  McCormick  Intercoastal  Steam- 
ship Company.  The  new  program 
became  effective  westbound  with  the 
departure  of  the  steamer  Munaires 
from  Baltimore  during  the  week  of 
April  9.  The  unified  service  is  known 
as  the  Munson-McCormick  Line  and 
operates  seven  vessels.  Regular 
fortnightly  sailings  will  be  main- 
tained. The  consolidation  terminates 
the  Pacific  Coast  general  agency  for 
the  Munson  Line  which  has  been 
held  by  the  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany since  the  service  was  started 
last  year.  The  Munson  Steamship 
Company  are  general  agents  on  the 
North  Atlantic  for  the  Munson-Mc- 
Cormick Line,  and  the  McCormick 
Steamship  Line  will  be  the  represen- 
tatives on  the  Pacific  Coast.  This 
organization  maintains  offices  at  all 
Pacific  ports  of  call.  The  itinerary 
of  the  new  line  serves  as  follows: 
New  York,  Baltimore,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Portland  and  Seattle. 
Additional  ports  and  more  ships  are 
planned  with  the  development  of  the 
trade.  Charles  L,  Wheeler,  of  San 
Francisco,  general  manager  of  the 
McCormick  Steamship  Line,  com- 
pleted the  amalgamation  program 
in  conference  with  the  officials  of 
the  Munson  Line  at  New  York. 


The  Planet  Line,  of  which  Robert 
C.  Adams  is  president,  is  joining  the 
intercoastal  trade  with  Norton,  Lilly 
&  Company  as  agents  for  the  Pacific 
Coast.  With  the  sailing  of  the  steam- 
er Santa  Cecilia  for  San  Francisco 
from  New  York  on  April  21  the 
Planet  Line  service  was  inaugurated, 


Captain   Edward   McCauley,   Jr. 

and  the  first  vessel  will  be  followed 
by  the  Corvis  and  Chincha.  The  en- 
tire fleet  of  the  Planet  Line  will  com- 
prise six  steamers,  former  Green 
Star  liners.  The  addition  of  the 
Planet  Line  will  give  Norton,  Lilly 
&  Company  eight  eastbound  sailings 
in  May,  the  largest  any  line  into  the 
port  of  San  Francisco  has  had  for 
years. 


A.  P.  Hammond,  one  of  the  most 
experienced  operators  in  the  coast- 
to-coast  trade,  has  completed  the 
organization  of  a  shipping  line  to 
be  known  as  the  Hammond  Steam- 
ship Company  that  is  to  enter  the 
intercoastal  field  in  July  with  a  reg- 
ular service  offering  frequent  sail- 
ings. The  Hammond  Steamship  Com- 
pany is  financed  by  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  capital.  The  sched- 
ules will  be  announced  soon.  Mr. 
Hammond  has  held  some  of  the  big- 
gest jobs  in  Pacific  Coast  shipping. 
He  was  formerly  Pacific  Coast  man- 
ager of  the  Luckenbach  Line  and  the 
Atlantic-Gulf  &  Pacific  Steamship 
Company.  Prior  to  organizing  the 
new  Hammond  Line  he  was  inter- 
coastal manager  for  the  Charles  R. 
McCormick  interests.  As  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Ham- 
mond   Steamship    Company    he    has 


opened  offices  in  the  Balboa  building. 
Second  and  Market  streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  directorate  of  the  new 
firm  includes  John  W.  Preston,  for- 
mer United  States  District  Attorney 
for  Northern  California,  and  Walter 
S.  Leland,  naval  architect  and  ma- 
rine engineer,  who  formerly  was  di- 
rector of  the  naval  architecture  de- 
partment at  Boston  Tech.  The  com- 
pany has  an  authorized  capitaliza- 
tion of  $1,000,000,  divided  into  10,- 
000  shares,  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Delaware.  San  Francisco 
is  to  be  the  home  office. 

Arthur  E.  Bixby,  publicity  director 
for  the  Matson  Navigation  Company, 
has  just  published  the  April  issue 
of  "Aloha"  with  a  dedicatory  theme 
entitled  "These  Portals  to  Hawaii." 
The  number  is  scintillating  with  the 
artistry  of  the  Matson's  beautiful 
new  home  office,  rapidly  reaching 
completion,  in  lower  Market  street, 
San  Francisco.  The  cover  of  "Alo- 
ha" shows  the  entrance  and  facade 
of  the  new  Matson  headquarters  and 
announces  the  opening  this  summer. 
The  ornamentation  is  marine,  em- 
bodying conventionalized  sea  life 
against  a  background  of  ocean's 
blue.  One  of  the  articles  within  the 
booklet's  pages  is  entitled  "How  Su- 
gar Cane  is  Grown  in  Hawaii,"  as 
explained  by  the  California  &  Haw- 
aiian Sugar  Refining  Company. 

Walter  L.  Johnstone,  assistant  gen- 
eral passenger  agent  of  the  Pacific 
Mail,  and  Jackson  Baker,  the  pub- 
licity manager,  have  gone  the  game 
one  better  by  putting  over  the  mes- 
sage of  "The  Sunshine  Belt  to  the 
Orient,"  with  Filipino  orchestration 
in  assistance,  through  a  radio  con- 
cert program.  The  Telegraph  Hill 
station  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Com- 
.pany,  San  Francisco,  was  used  for 
the  broadcasted  promotion  and  a 
good  time  was  had  by  all  the  lis- 
teners. Mr.  Johnstone  knows  the 
Orient  like  a  book  and  he  radiated 
a  talk  entitled  "A  Trip  to  the  Far 
East."  Other  Pacific  Mail  concert 
contributions    have    been    requested. 


John   Chapman.    Williams    Line 


John  B.  Morris,  formerly  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Pacific  Mail  liner  Pres- 
ident Wilson,  is  now  with  the  steam- 
er Cuprum,  recently  assigned  to  the 
Admiral-Oriental  Line  after  repairs 
at  the  Hanlon  yards  on  the  Oakland 
Estuary.  Mr.  Morris  is  an  expert 
in  turbine  engineering,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  he  may  be  transferred 
to  one  of  the  Board's  535's  in  Ori- 
ental service  out  of  Seattle. 
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P.  S.  Newcomb,  assistant  manager 
of  Dodwell  &  Company,  Ltd.,  genera! 
agents  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the 
Blue  Funnel  Line,  with  headquarters 
in  San  Francisco,  announces  the  in- 
auguration of  a  regular  six-weeks 
sailing  schedule  for  ships  of  the 
Blue  Funnel  Line  from  Pacific  Coast 
ports  to  London,  Liverpool  and  Glas- 
gow. The  steamers  Knight  Templar, 
Eurydamas  and  Astyanax  are  in  this 
United  Kingdom  service  with  depart- 
ures from  Victoria,  Vancouver,  Se- 
attle and  San  Francisco. 

G.  H.  Froebel,  recently  manager 
of  the  Houston  branch  office  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufac- 
turing Company,  has  been  appointed 
by  Vice-President  H.  D.  Shute  to  the 
position  of  manager  of  the  marine 
sales  department.  Mr.  Froebel  will 
have  headquarters  at  the  East  Pitts- 
burgh works.  In  his  new  position  he 
will  be  a  member  of  the  Domestic 
Sales  Committee,  which  includes  the 
head  of  each  sales  division.  Mr. 
Froebel  has  had  wide  engineering 
experience  and  has  been  with  the 
Westinghouse  interests  since  1912. 
He  became  manager  of  the  Houston 
office  in  November  of  1919. 

Maurice    Schenick,    formerly    port 


steward  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company,  is  now  in  partnership 
with  James  Hoyle  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Terminal  Hotel  and  res- 
taurant in  San  Francisco.  The  new 
dining  room  is  attractively  arranged 
and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  eat- 
ing places  in  the  city. 


E.  E.  Brown  of  the  Robert  Dollar 
Company's  Hongkong  office  has  re- 
turned home  to  San  Francisco  on 
leave  after  four  years'  service  in  the 
Far  East.  Mr.  Brown,  well  known 
in  the  northern  California  district, 
expects  to  return  to  China  in  July. 


Trade  Notes 

The  Bridgeport  Brass  Company, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  has  a  n- 
nounced  the  removal  of  its  Chicago 
office  from  the  State  Lake  building 
to  the  Wrigley  building. 


The  Combustion  Engineering  Cor- 
poration, Ltd.,  and  the  Uehling  In- 
strument Company  have  recentely 
entered  into  an  agreement  whereby 
Uehling  interests  in  Canada  will  be 
handled  exclusively  by  the  Combus- 
tion Engineering  Corporation,  Ltd., 
with  principal  offices  located  in  To- 


ronto, Montreal,  Winnipeg  and  Van- 
couver. The  Uehling  line  includes 
such  fuel  economy  equipment  as  CO^ 
recorders,  SO.,  recorders,  draft  re- 
corders, combined  barometer  and 
vacuum  recorders  and  absolute  pres- 
sure  indicators. 


RADIO  CORP.  OF  AMERICA 

For  the  year  ended  December  31, 
last,  the  Radio  Corporation  of  Amer- 
ica reports  gross  earnings  of  $4,160,- 
844.52.  Concerning  the  showing  of 
the  company's  marine  department, 
the  directors  in  their  report  write  as 
follows: 

The  depression  in  the  shipping 
business  has  occasioned  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  ships  operated  un- 
der your  rental  and  service  con- 
tracts, especially  vessels  controlled 
by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  of 
which  a  large  number  were  with- 
drawn from  service  and  indefinitely 
laid  up.  The  acquisition  of  new  con- 
tracts during  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  measurably  offset  the  result 
of  this  depression.  In  this  depart- 
ment the  gross  income  from  leases, 
sales,  and  rentals  of  radio  apparatus 
was  $553,298.71. 


OCEAN  TRANSPORTATION  CLASSES 


NORMAN  F.  TITUS  of  the  McCormick  Steamship 
Lines  has  been  chosen  to  conduct  class  instruc- 
tion on  ocean  transportation  and  shipping  prac- 
tice. This  educational  marine  course  is  now  a 
regular  unit  in  the  program  of  the  extension  division 
of  the  University  of  California.  All  phases  and  prob- 
lems of  off-shore  maritime  business  will  be  covered. 
The  classes  now  under  way  convene  every  Monday 
evening  and  the  popularity  of  the  subject  indicates 
that  the  importance  of  American  shipping  is  early 
receiving  interested  attention  in  the  plans  of  many 
embryo  shipping  experts.. 

The  structure  of  the  Ocean  Transportation  Program 
follows: 

1.  Maritime  Commerce — Its  History  and   Organiza- 

tion. 
Historical  survey  of  the  shipping  business. 
Types  of  vessels  and  methods  of  propulsion. 
Steamship  company  organization. 
Regulation    of    commerce    and    navigation    by 

maritime  law. 

2.  Commission — Preparation  for  the  Voyage. 

Building  and  outfitting  the  new  ship. 
Classification  by  Lloyds  or  the  American  Bu- 
reau. 
Federal  inspection  and  regulation. 
Documentation,   register  and   enrollment. 
The  permanent  equipment  of  a  ship. 
Required  consumable  stores. 
Signing  of  the  crew. 
Clearing  the  ship  at  the  custom  house. 
State  and  municipal  aid  and  regulation. 

3.  Ship  Personnel — Rights,  Duties  and  Safeguards. 


Routine  on  board  ship.  Duties  of  oflScers  and 
crew.  Owner  and  managers.  Authority,  ob- 
ligations, liabilities  and  compensation  and 
liens.  Rights,  duties  and  authority  of  the 
master.  Rights  and  duties  of  seamen. 
4  and  5.     Ocean  Shipping  Documents. 

Required  by  ocean  carriers;  by  the  United 
States  government;  by  foreign  governments. 
Documents  used  in  freight  forwarding.  Time 
charter  parties.  Trip  or  voyage  charters. 
Bills  of  lading.  Ocean  freight  classifica- 
tions and  tariffs. 

6.  Limitations  and  Liabilities. 

Liabilities  of  ship,  owner,  charterer,  mort- 
gagee, underwriters.  Theories  of  limitation, 
contract  limitations,  the  federal  statutes. 
The  Harter  Act.     The  Hague  Rules  of  1921. 

7.  Wharf  Administration  and  Stevedoring. 

The  work  of  the  wharf.  Wharf  office  organ- 
ization and  paper  work.  Longshoremen. 
Cargo  transfer.  Storage  and  security.  Cost 
and  time  of  stevedoring.  Freight  handling. 
Wharf  ownership  and  control. 

8.  Traflic. 

Seaports  and  terminal  facilities.  Ocean  and 
rail  carriers.  Ocean  rate  making.  Ship- 
ping agreements,  pools  and  conferences. 
Ship  brokers.  Freight  forwarders.  Gov- 
ernment regulation  of  ocean  rates  and  ser- 
vices. 

9.  Insurance. 

General  average.     Salvage. 
10.     Administration  of  the  United  States  Navigation 
Laws.    Execution.    The  Act  of  1920. 
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Turbo-electric    ferry    Hay\vard   entering   the    Gclden    Gate   after    her    long    ocean   voyag 

bulkheads   to    keep   out   hostile   seas 


Note   the   boarded 


NEW  TURBO-ELECTRIC  FERRIES 

Some  Interesting  Features  of  the  New  Steel    Double    End    Screw  Ferries    Now  Operating  on 

San  Francisco  Bay 


THE  turbo  -  electric  ferry  Hayward,  first  of  two 
built  for  the  San  Francisco  -  Oakland  Terminal 
Railways  by  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Corporation,  has  very  recently  gone  into  ser- 
vice after  satisfactory  trials  of  hull  and  machinery. 
Considerable  interest  has  been  manifested  by  ship- 
ping men  in  these  ferries  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
a  radical  departure  from  anything  heretofore  built  for 
this  class  of  service. 

A  complete  description,  together  with  detail  plans, 
was  published  in  Pacific  Marine  Review  for  August, 
1922,  but  for  the  convenience  of 
our  readers  we  will  recapitulate 
the  more  salient  features. 

The  boats  were  designed  and 
built  under  the  supervision  of 
John  B.  Matthews,  consulting  en- 
gineer and  marine  surveyor,  with 
offices  in  San  Francisco.  They 
are  of  steel,  transverse  framing, 
with  all  sections  and  scantlings 
extra  heavy,  and  with  a  rating  of 
100-A-l  from  the  American  Bu- 
reau. There  are  seven  transverse 
watertight  bulkheads  dividing  the 
hulls  into  eight  watertight  com- 
partments. The  dimensions  of 
these  hulls  are:  length  over  all, 
240  feet;  beam  moulded,  42  feet; 
breadth  over  guards,  62  feet  6 
inches;  depth  moulded,  19  feet  6 
inches.  The  structural  steel  work 
is  carried  through  to  the  upper 
deck,  making  a  very  stiff,  rugged 
truss  of  the  hull.  Attention  is 
directed  to  the  progress  pictures 
herewith,  which  show  the  excel- 
lent workmanship  on  the  steel 
hulls  of  these  boats.  The  writer 
had  the  privilege  of  inspecting 
this  work  last  December  and  can 
testify  that  the  hulls  of  these  fer- 


The    launching    of   the   Hayward    80    per    cent   complete   at 

the   yard   of  the   Los   Angeles   Shipbuilding    and 

Dry    Dock   Company 


ries  are  unusually  well  fitted  and  fastened,  and  are  a 
job  of  which  any  shipyard  might  well  be  proud. 

Our  illustration  at  the  head  of  this  article  shows 
the  Hayward  as  she  arrived  at  San  Francisco  with  all 
of  her  upper  works  boarded  in  to  prevent  sea  damage. 
She  came  through  the  long  sea  tow  of  385  miles  with- 
out a  scratch.  It  is  said  that  this  tow  is  a  record  for 
a  ferry,  and  it  may  be  added  for  the  comfort  of  pros- 
pective commuters  that  the  Hayward  behaved  ven.* 
nicely,  notwithstanding  quite  a  heavy  sea. 

The  power  plant  consists  of  two  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
watertube  boilers  with  5000  square 
feet  heating  surface  and  carrying 
steam  at  225  pounds  pressure  with 
65  degrees  Fahrenheit  of  super- 
heat. Coen  type  natural  draft 
boiler  pressure  regulated  oil  burn- 
ers are  used.  These  supply  steam 
to  a  turbine  electric  generating 
set  of  the  impulse  marine  con- 
densing type  operating  at  210 
pounds  steam  throttle  pressure 
with  50  degrees  Fahrenheit  su- 
perheat, 28^2  inches  vacuum"",  and 
producing  1000  kilowatts  direct 
current  at  500  volts.  The  set  has 
a  direct-connected  exciter  75  kilo- 
watts at  115  volts.  This  generat- 
ing set  supplies  current  through 
a  Ward  Leonard  control  system  to 
two  motors  of  the  double  arma- 
ture type,  each  rated  1200  horse- 
power at  125  revolutions  a  minute. 
Each  of  these  motors  is  connected 
independently  to  a  propeller  shaft, 
one  at  the  bow  and  one  at  the  stern. 
On  trials  this  machinery  devel- 
oped a  maximum  speed  on  loaded 
draft  of  13.25  knots  per  hour,  and 
at  1200  motor  horsepower  the  fuel 
consumption  showed  the  very  good 
figure   of  0.98   pounds   per   horse- 
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power  hour.  A  point  of  great 
interest  in  the  trials  of  these 
boats  is  the  best  ratio  for  rel- 
ative speeds  between  forward 
and  after  propellers.  On  the 
Hayward  this  seems  to  be  110 
for  the  forward  propeller  when 
the  after  or  driving  propeller  is 
turning  at  the  full  speed  of  125 
revolutions  a  minute.  The  pro- 
peller slip  on  the  driving  pro- 
peller figured  18  per  cent  at 
full  speed  fully  loaded. 

The  Hayward  was  launched 
at  the  yards  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Corpo- 
ration February  15,  1923,  eigh- 
ty-five per  cent  complete.  On 
account  of  the  long  outside  tow 
for  delivery  at  San  Francisco, 
arrangements  were  wade  to 
have  the  installation  of  many 
fittings,  much  equipment,  and 
the  final  painting  and  finishing 
touches  made  by  the  General 
Engineering  Corporation  at  its 
Oakland  Estuary  yard. 

Captain  Dahlgren  and  Chief 
Engineer  Mcintosh  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Corporation  brought  the 
ferry  up  from  San  Pedro.  Cap- 
tain W.  A.  Rassmussen  and 
Chief  Engineer  A.  Mausshardt 
of  the  San  Francisco-Oakland 
Terminal  Railways,  together 
with  J.  B.  Matthews,  designer 
of  the  boat,  were  also  on  the 
Hayward  during  this  ocean  voy- 
age. All  hands  agree  that  the 
Hayward  is  the  finest  and  most 
up-to-date  ferry  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

It  is  probable  that  by  the 
time  this  article  is  in  print  and 
this  issue  of  Pacific  Marine 
Review  distributed,  the  San  Le- 
andro,  sister  ship  of  the  Hay- 
ward, will  also  have  been  de- 
livered. 

The  performance  of  these 
two  ships  and  of  their  unique 
power  plants  will  be  observed 
with  considerable  interest  by 
marine  engineers  and  naval 
architects. 

There  are  now  on  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco,  including  this 
new  type,  examples  of  practic- 
ally every  type  of  self-propelled 
ferry  afloat,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  direct  -  connected 
diesel  drive. 

There  are  stern  paddle  wheel- 
ers; side  paddle  wheelers;  with 
a  large  variety  of  engines ; 
double  end  propellers  with  com- 
pound engines,  triple  expan- 
sion engines,  diesel-electric  and 
turbo-electric  drive. 

The  majority  of  these   boats 
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belong  to  railroad  corporations 
that  maintain  engineer  staffs 
efficient  and  sufficient  enough 
to  insure  thorough  trials  and 
systematic  test  data  on  all  of 
these  various  types,  so  that  the 
world  may  well  look  to  San 
Francisco  Bay  for  reliable  in- 
formation on  ferryboat  service. 
For  on  this  bay  are  to  be  found 
the  largest  ferryboats,  the  lat- 
est ferryboats,  the  best  types 
of  ferryboats  and  the  worst. 

When  this  new  Key  Route 
ferry  Hayward  entered  San 
Francisco  Bay  on  the  last  lap 
of  the  longest  trip  at  sea  ever 
taken  by  a  ferryboat,  herself 
the  first  turbo  -  electric  drive 
ferryboat  in  the  world,  she  was 
saluted  by  the  Golden  Gate 
Ferry  Company's  Golden  Gate, 
first  diesel-electric  ferry  in  the 
world,  while  at  the  same  mo- 
ment in  San  Francisco  Bay 
were  being  held  the  acceptance 
trials  of  the  Standard  Service 
No.  1,  first  diesel-electric  tank- 
er in  the  world. 

The  Hayward  and  her  sister 
ship,  the  San  Leandro,  will 
surely  be  welcomed  on  the  Key 
Route  service  by  the  commut- 
ing public.  During  the  crowd- 
ed hours  the  present  boats  are 
very  greatly  congested  and 
these  new  boats  with  their  35 
per  cent  greater  capacity  and 
their  superior  accommodations 
in  the  way  of  restaurant  serv- 
ice will  greatly  relieve  the  sit- 
uation. 


The  naval  repair  ship  Me- 
dusa, constructed  at  the  Navy 
Yard  at  Puget  Sound,  was 
launched  on  April  16.  The  ship, 
is  460  feet  long,  70  feet  beam, 
and  about  19  loaded  draft;  she 
will  have  a  displacement  ton- 
nage of  10,000  tons.  The  ship 
will  be  equipped  with  turbine 
engines  and  will  have  an  indi- 
cated horsepower  of  7000. 


Progress  views  showing  various   stages  of  construction   on   the 
ferries   San   Leandro  and   Hayward 


It  is  reported  that  an  Ameri- 
can company  is  endeavoring  to 
obtain  a  permit  to  build  a  mod- 
ern shipyard  at  Santa  Rosalia,. 
Lower  California,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  a  number  of 
freight  and  passenger  vessels 
for  service  between  Mexico  aad 
foreign  countries. 


The   Japanese    naval    fuel    carrier    Kamoi,    the   first    turbo-electric    vessel    in    the    Japanese    navy 

CALIFORNIA  OIL  FOR  JAPANESE  NAVY 

Fleet  of  Japan's  Naval  Tankers,  Headed  by  the  Kamoi,  First  Electrically- Propelled  Naval  Vessel 

Under  a  Foreign  Flag,  to  Immediately  Begin  Transport  of  Fuel  from  San  Pedro  to 

the  Imperial  Fleet's  Bunkering  Supply  Station  on  the  Japanese  Inland  Sea 

By  PAUL  FAULKNER 


T    I  NHERALDED,  but  now  at  hand,  the  fuel  oil  sup- 
I     1    ply  situation  in  the  Far  East  is  that  Japan  is 
^J    to   use  California  oil   for  the   major  portion   of 
bunkers  for  the  Imperial  fleet,  reflecting  a  ben- 
efit of  the  peaceful  agreements  reached  at  the  Hughes 
disarmament  conference. 

In  the  announcement  of  the  Japanese  contracting  for 
California  oil  for  use  in  the  cruising  service  of  the  en- 
tire Imperial  fleet  may  be  seen  the  undoubted  prob- 
ability that  shipments  for  Japan's  merchant  marine 
and  commercial  consumption  are  early  to  attain  pro- 
portions of  uncalculated  dimensions.  California  oil  for 
fueling  is  better  suited  for  the  various  markets  of 
Japan  than  any  other  type  available  in  the  Orient. 
Borneo's  production  has  heretofore  dominated  the 
market.  Every  modern  craft  in  the  Japanese  navy 
burns  oil. 

The  General  Petroleum  Corporation  has  secured  the 
contract  to  supply  the  fuel  oil  to  Mitsui  &  Company, 
Ltd.,  who  undertook  the  sale  to  the  Japanese  navy,  and 
from  Mr.  Tomotake  Teshima,  manager  of  the  Mitsui 
interests  in  San  Francisco,  Pacific  Marine  Review  has 
received  this  outline  of  the  extensive  program,  which, 
suffice  it  to  say,  means  that  the  marketing  outlet  at 
this  time  portends  to  solve  the  problems  attendant 
upon  currently  arising  "over-supply."  At  intervals  dur- 
ing the  past  year  California  oil  has  been  shipped  to 
Japan,  but  so  occasional  have  been  the  deliveries  that 
the  important  movement  now  ready  to  start  is  under 
way  unheralded. 

Headed  by  the  Kamoi,  fuel-ship  and  first  electrically 
propelled  Japanese  naval  vessel,  built  by  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  at  Camden,  a  fleet  of  Japan- 
ese naval  tankers  will  take  delivery  of  the  shipments 
at  San  Pedro,  proceed  north  to  San  Francisco  for 
general  supplies,  then  depart  direct  for  the  naval 
base    of    the    Japanese    fleet    in    the    Inland    Sea.      Six 


tankers  are  already  scheduled  under  the  contract 
and  the  Kamoi  is  due  to  reach  San  Pedro  the  first  of 
May.  Three  or  four  shipments  will  be  lifted  during 
the  coming  ninety  days,  and  it  is  believed  that  addi- 
tional carriers  will  be  placed  in  service  to  expedite 
delivery. 

Although  the  amount  of  petroleum  called  for  in  the 
contract  is  not  divulged  at  this  time,  the  completion 
of  the  orders  will  require  fully  twelve  months.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  consummation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Petroleum  deal  brings  the  first  Japanese  naval 
tanker  to  the  Pacific  Coast  for  shipment  of  California 
oil  since  1920,  at  which  time  only  a  few  cargoes  of 
oil  had  been  shipped,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  supply 
then  existing  on  this  coast.  Three  years'  development 
of  the  oil  industry  has  eliminated  all  apprehension 
and  possibilities  of  a  shortage  recurring,  and  Califor- 
nia's vast  extension  of  production  and  proving  of-  new 
fields  places  her  in  a  position  to  avail  of  every  market. 

It  is  a  sound  prediction  that  the  Orient  as  an  out- 
let for  any  surplus  production  of  California  fields  is 
soon  to  take  an  established  place.  Marketing  systems 
will  be  perfected  at  important  distributing  points  in  j 
Japan  and  China,  and  with  great  consuming  interests  ■ 
"looking  our  way"  for  the  bulk  of  their  supply  Cali- 
fornia producers  are  certain  to  benefit  on  an  attrac- 
tive scale. 

In  the  visit  of  the  Kamoi  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  the 
marine  circles  will  find  a  general  interest.  It  was 
only  last  September  that  the  unique  fueler  completed 
builders'  trials  off  the  Delaware  Capes,  manned  by  a 
crew  of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  and 
a  Japanese  crew  under  command  of  Captain  T.  Murase. 
She  was  put  through  paces  that  drew  into  play  all  pos- 
sible stress  on  all  parts  of  her  machinery  and  equip- 
ment and  no  sign  of  weakness  appeared. 

The   Kamoi   is   13,000   tons   deadweight,   8000   horse- 
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power,  has  a  draft  of  28  feet  and  a  speed  of  about  15 
knots.  The  electric  drive  equipment,  designed  and  in- 
stalled by  the  General  Electric  Company,  includes  the 
use  of  synchronous  motors  for  the  first  time  in  any 
twin-screw  vessel.  Her  trials  demonstrated  that  she 
is  the  most  economically  operated  steam  vessel  of  her 
size  afloat.  The  electrical  propulsion  machinery  gives 
unusual  flexibility  of  control  as  well  as  economy  of 
operation,  and  the  mechanical  simplicity  of  the  driving 
unit   affords   exceptional   reliability. 

There  is  practically  no  vibration  in  the  vessel,  as 
was  shown  by  the  balancing  of  a  nickel  on  edge  on 
the  foundation  of  the  main  turbine  while  the  ship  was 
in  motion.  While  the  Kamoi  was  under  trial,  going 
ahead  at  full  speed,  the  propelling  machinery  was  re- 
versed to  quarter  speed  astern  in  19  seconds,  after 
which  the  engines  were  brought  up  to  full  speed  astern. 

The  Kamoi  was  built  in  the  United  States  instead  of 
the  large  shipbuilding  yards  of  Japan  in  order  that  the 
Japanese  might  get  electric  drive,  which  has  been  so 
highly  developed  in  the  United  States  on  commercial 
and  naval  vessels. 

The  main  propulsion  unit  consists  of  an  8000-horse- 
power  Curtis  turbine  generator,  supplying  power  to 
two  4000-horsepower  synchronous  motors  directly  driv- 
ing the  twin-screw  propellers.  There  are  also  two  400- 
kilowatt  direct-current  turbine  generators,  which  sup- 
ply the  excitation  current  as  well  as  power  to  operate 
such  auxiliaries  as  the  main  circulation  pump,  main 
condensate  pump,  sanitary  pump,  blower  motors,  steer- 
ing gear,  radio  apparatus,  ventilators  and  lighting 
equipment. 

There  is  also  a  625-kilowatt  auxiliary  alternator, 
which  can  be  connected  to  either  of  the  auxiliary  tur- 
bines in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  main  driving  unit 
or  any  of  the  auxiliaries.  This  small  generator  will 
supply  sufficient  power  to  propel  the  ship  at  a  speed 
of  about  7  knots.  The  vessel  is  a  coal  burner,  equip- 
ped with  four  Yarrow  type  boilers  having  oil  spray 
boosters  attached  to  be  used  when  high  temperature 
is   desired   quickly. 

The  radio  equipment  is  also  of  General  Electric  man- 
ufacture, consisting  of  a  1-kilowatt  telephone  and  tel- 
egraph transmitter  and  two  complete  receiving  sets. 
An  unusual  feature  of  the  telephone  installation  is 
five  extensions  from  the  radio  room  connecting  with 
the  captain's  cabin,  engine  room  and  other  parts  of 
the  ship.  By  means  of  this  equipment  the  captain  can 
remove  the  receiver  from  the  telephone  at  any  one  of 
the  five  stations  and  put  in  a  call  for  the  officer  of 
another  ship  and  carry  on  a  conversation  by  radio 
much  as  he  might  from  an  oflfice  on  a  land  telephone. 

The  Kamoi  is  Sperry  equipped,  having  a  Sperry  gy- 
roscopic compass,  Sperry  30-inch,  high-powered  marine 
type  searchlight,  Sperry  electric  log,  a  Sperry  course 
and  speed  recorder,  which  is  controlled  by  the  gyro- 
scopic compass  and  by  the  electric  log  and  gives  a 
graphic  record  of  the  course  and  speed  of  the  ship 
at  all  times. 

The  ship  has  a  normal  displacement  tonnage  of  19,- 
500,  is  495  feet  long  and  has  a  beam  of  62  feet.  She 
has  a  draft  of  28  feet  and  a  deadweight  of  13,000  tons. 
She  is  equipped  to  carry  approximately  10,000  tons  of 
fuel  oil. 


All  material  entering  into  construction  was  first  class. 
The  contract  price  was  $1,000,000,  and  approximately 
$250,000  more  was  spent  by  the  owners  in  outfitting  her. 

There  are  few  small  vessels  so  handsome  and  well 
designed  as  the  Haleakala.  Her  social  hall,  writing 
room,  dining  saloon,  cabins  and  decks  are  as  spacious 
as  those  of  many  larger  steamers.  The  finish  and  fur- 
nishings of  public  rooms  and  staterooms  are  unusually 
pleasing,  but  the  photographs  published  in  the  April 
issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review  tell  the  story  better 
than  words  can.  Note  should  be  made,  however,  of 
five  oil  paintings  by  D.  Howard  Hitchcock,  an  artist 
of  Hawaii.  The  subjects  are  the  crater  of  Haleakala 
on  the  island  of  Maui,  for  which  the  vessel  was  named 
(other  active  or  extinct  volcanoes  of  Hawaii  already 
had  been  recognized  with  such  names  of  Inter-Island 
vessels  as  Kilauea,  Mauna  Loa  and  Mauna  Kea)  ;  the 
Hanalei  river  of  the  island  of  Kauai;  Hilo  Bay  and 
snow-capped  Mauna  Kea  of  the  island  of  Hawaii;  the 
windward  clilfs  of  the  island  of  Molokai;  and  the 
Nuumanu  Pali  of  the  island  of  Oahu. 

All  in  all,  the  Haleakala  is  a  credit  to  owners  and 
builders  and  will  be  as  popular  with  the  traveling  pub- 
lic as  could  be  desired.     That  is  praise  enough. 


(Continued  from  page  220) 

under  penalty  of  200  lashes  and  ten  years  in  the  gal- 
leys. Sometimes  mariners  deserted  before  the  ships 
left  Spain.  But  desertion  in  the  Indies  was  the  most 
strictly  prohibited,  as  it  was  the  more  common  also, 
since  many  came  as  seamen  to  evade  the  emigration 
laws.  Permission  to  go  ashore  in  the  Indies  was  hedg- 
ed about  with  restrictions,  and  every  effort  was  made 
to  ascertain  and  punish  such  as  planned  to  desert. 
Guards  were  posted  on  the  Porto  Bello-Panama  road 
to  catch  fugitives.  India  officials  and  commanders  of 
ships  were  ordered  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  appre- 
hend and  proceed  against  deserters,  and  those  who 
gave  them  refuge.  Some  seamen  who  wished  to  re- 
main in  the  Indies  sought  immunity  from  capture  by 
flight  to  the  altar  and  other  sacred  places.  Thereupon 
the  king  promulgated  a  law  against  such  immunity, 
and  ordered  that  such  deserters  should  be  taken  from 
the  altar  and  returned  to  Spain. 


(Continued  from  page  217) 

pose.     There  are  tw^o  freight  elevators  to  handle  cargo 
from  No.  2  hold. 

The  Haleakala  was  built  to  the  highest  class  of  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  except  that  some  spec- 
ifications were  in  excess  of  that  society's  requirements. 


^Liiiii^  OH  lu  tibH  Doats  on  the  Pacihc  Coast.  The  above  scene 
shews  the  Shell  Oil  Company's  dock  at  the  fish  harbor,  Portland. 
All  of  the  oil  delivery  stands  are  equipped  with  Bassler  meters  made 
by  the  American  Liquid  Meter  Company.  For  description  of  these 
meters  see  Marine  Equipment  Section  this  issue  of  Pacific  Marine 
Review. 


U.  S.  NAVAL  INTELLIGENCE 

A  Brief  Account  of  How  Information  was  Obtained  as  to  the  Naval  and  Maritime  Activities  of 

the  Enemy  both  Before  and  During  the  Great  War 

By  EDWARD  McCAULEY,  JR., 

Assistant  Director,  U.  S.  Naval  Intelligence,  1916-18 


FROM  the  time  of  the  Spanish  War  up  till  the 
autumn  of  1915,  the  work  of  the  Office  of  Naval 
Intelligence  had  consisted  in  obtaining,  collect- 
ing, filing  and  issuing  to  the  Navy  information 
of  naval  interest  and  importance.  Owing  to  the  cha- 
otic conditions  which  the  European  war  had  brought 
throughout  the  world,  and  to  the  necessity  of  increas- 
ing our  sources  of  information,  in  October,  1915,  the 
War  Information  Service  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Intel- 
ligence was  begun  on  a  small  scale. 

In  the  early  part  of  1916  it  became  evident  that  the 
service  would  have  to  be  materially  increased.  All 
Europe  was  at  war,  and  the  interests  of  our  citizens 
on  land  and  sea  were  being  affected;  Mexico  was  a 
smouldering  fire,  and  from 
the  Far  East  came  rumors 
of  conditions  which  at  any 
time  might  bring  our  fleet 
into   active  work. 


Preparation 

General  plans  had  been 
drawn  up  for  pre-war  work, 
but  before  they  could  be 
put  into  effect  it  was  of 
course  essential  to  have 
money.  Funds  for  confi- 
dential uses  had  hitherto 
never  been  allowed,  but 
Congress  was  successfully 
appealed  to  and  the  work 
began.  A  properly  quali- 
fied personnel  was  enroll- 
ed and  divided  into  an  of- 
fice and  what  might  be 
known  as  a  field  force. 
Many  connections  were  de- 
veloped both  at  home  and 
abroad,  not  only  for  con- 
ditions as  they  then  were, 
but  for  the  contingency 
fast  growing  increasingly 
probable  of  our  being 
drawn  into  the  war.  All 
the  necessary  orders  for 
putting  the  peace  service 
on  a  war  basis  were  pre- 
pared in  blank,  with  tele- 
grams and  other  necessary 
papers.  These  were  all  in 
dexed,  lacking  only  the  date 
and  signature.  Codes  were 
prepared  and  communica- 
tion routes  designated,  and 
when  the  first  test  of  the 
organization  came  with  our 
rupture  with  Mexico,  all 
papers  putting  the  Naval 
Intelligence  Service  on  a 
war  basis  were  ready  for 
issue  within  four  hours 
after  notification  had  been 
received. 


U.    S.    Scout    Cruiser    Omaha 


The  natural  line  for  the  development  of  the  work 
had  been  already  followed  in  the  offices  of  the  naval 
attaches  in  the  foreign  capitals.  The  beginning  of  the 
European  war  had  changed  a  post  that  had  been  pleas- 
ant socially  and  of  mild  interest  professionally  into 
one  of  great  importance  to  our  Navy,  for  until  the 
establishment  of  the  war  information  services  the  re- 
ports of  our  naval,  military  and  diplomatic  attaches 
were  our  only  impartial  sources  of  information.  Men 
of  rank  and  experience  held  these  posts,  and  as  the 
work  expanded  they  had  many  assistants,  some  profes- 
sional and  some  civilian. 

No  better  work  was  done  in  the  war  than  that  con- 
ducted and  covered  by  the  offices  of  some  of  our  naval 

attaches.  Their  work  pri- 
marily, of  course,  was  to 
acquire  purely  naval  infor- 
mation; secondarily,  mil- 
itary, economical  and  po- 
litical news  that  could  be 
of  any  benefit  to  America 
or  her  associates  in  the 
war.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, a  great  deal  of  the 
work  was  not  strictly  eith- 
er naval  or  military,  al- 
though indirectly  of  vast 
import  to  both  branches. 
Affiliations  were  establish- 
ed with  influential  men  in 
the  country — men  in  gov- 
ernment positions  or  in 
business — and  their  sym- 
pathy for  the  Entente  and 
America  encouraged,  and 
in  some  cases  enlisted,  for 
in  Spain  and  the  northern 
neutral  countries  there  was 
a  strong  tide  of  pro-Ger- 
manism to  fight.  In  col- 
laboration with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Informa- 
tion, means  were  taken 
through  the  channels  of 
the  newspapers,  movies, 
etc.,  to  influence  public 
opinion  and  give  it  the  Al- 
lies' point  of  view. 

The  Watch 

Among  the  most  impor- 
tant things  which  came 
under  the  jurisdiction  of 
our  naval  attaches  was  the 
investigation  of  officers, 
crews  and  passengers  on 
ships  bound  for  and  com 
ing  from  America,  the 
senders  and  receivers  of 
cablegrams,  inspections  of 
cargoes  and  shipments,  and 
investigations  of  firms  sus- 
pected of  trading  with  the 
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enemy.  Under  the  naval  attaches,  too,  the  coasts  were 
closely  watched  for  the  detection  of  enemy  vessels  or 
vessels  or  persons  who  might  be  giving  aid  or  infor- 
mation to  them.  In  every  foreign  country  to  which 
an  American  naval  attache  was  accredited  they  car- 
ried on  for  the  Navy  in  line  with  her  best  traditions. 

Maritime   Measures 

The  home  work  was  divided  under  fifteen  aids  for 
information,  one  of  these  aids  being  attached  to  the 
admiral  in  command  of  each  naval  district.  Each  aid 
had  the  supervision  of  intelligence  work  in  his  dis- 
trict, but  he  worked,  of  course,  in  conjunction  with 
and  under  instructions  from  the  main  office  in  Wash- 
ington. His  duty  included  information  about  all  ship- 
ping and  information  necessary  for  its  protection 
against  possible  unfriendly  acts  of  agents  or  sympa- 
thizers of  the  Central  Powers.  He  had  to  arrange  for 
the  observation  of  the  coast  and  to  establish  informa- 
tion services  for  the  report  of  any  suspicious  vessel 
or  coast  activities,  to  discover  the  location  and  estab- 
lishment, actual  or  proposed,  of  bases  for  submarines, 
to  detect  illegal  radio  stations,  or  to  locate  enemy 
goods  in  storage. 

Under  the  naval  aids  came  the  duty  of  detecting  and 
combatting  espionage  or  sabotage,  incipient  or  actual, 
along  the  waterfronts,  in  the  navy  yards,  or  in  the 
factories  or  works  connected  with  the  yards.  That  in- 
cluded any  investigations  that  were  required  in  con- 
nection with  the  naval  personnel  of  the  district.  In 
order  to  prevent  damage  to  ships,  guards  were  placed 
on  every  ship  entering  the  harbors  of  the  United  States 
and  remained  on  board  till  the  ship  cleared.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  all  crews  were  inspected  in  order  to  see 
that  each  member  had  his  proper  identification  papers, 
and  suspicious  members  of  a  crew  or  a  passenger  list 
were  thoroughly  searched,  together  with  their  baggage. 
All  cargoes  were  inspected  and  manifests  checked  in 
order  to  thwart  any  illegal  shipments  from  the  coun- 
try and  to  prevent  bombs  and  incendiary  devices  from 
being  placed  on  ships.  Later  this  work  was  taken  over 
by  the  Customs  Division  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
and   controlled   by   them,   though   the   Navy   continued 

the  work  with  them.       ,  .   . 

Liaison 

Throughout  the  war  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence 
found  in  the  other  governmental  departments  engaged 
in  the  same  line  of  work  an  earnest  desire  to  cooper- 
ate, and  in  nearly  every  case  that  desire  was  agree- 
ably realized.  There  was  little,  very  little,  friction, 
and  what  there  was  was  caused  mainly  by  the  eager- 
ness of  each  organization  to  do  its  duty.  Such  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  cropped  up  from  time  to  time  did 
us  good  and  increased  our  respect  for  each  other.  One 
of  the  first  movements  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelli- 
gence in  its  organization  was  to  get  closely  in  touch 
with  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  with  the  Military  Intelligence  Division 
of  the  Army,  and  throughout  the  war  our  relations 
with  them  were  most  happy.  We  learned  much  from 
them  and  we  owe  them  much. 

Offices  for  Operation 

In  the  fall  of  1916  a  small  branch  office  had  been 
established  under  cover  in  New  York.  Thus  began 
what  was  to  prove  one  of  the  largest  and  most  useful 
phases  of  the  war  work  of  Naval  Intelligence.  The 
New  York  office  was  used  as  a  model  for  the  others 
which  it  was  later  found  necessary  to  establish  in 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh 
and  San  Francisco. 

These  branch  offices  worked  directly  under  the  con- 
trol of  Washington,  covering  work  which  could  not 
properly   be   turned   over  to   the   aids   for   information. 


Their  work  was  of  paramount  importance  and  a  whole 
job  in  itself.  To  them  fell  the  investigation  and  guard 
ing  of  plants  holding  Navy  contracts.  Over  five  thou- 
sand plants  were  thus  surveyed  and  protected  and  hun- 
dreds of  aliens  and  many  active  enemy  agents  were 
removed  and  thus  prevented  from  fulfilling  their  mis- 
sions. In  a  district  such  as  Pittsburgh,  for  instance, 
with  its  large  foreign  population,  that  work  assumed 
such  proportions  that  it  became  necessary  to  establish 
our  Pittsburgh  office  to  handle  it. 

The  Secret  Agent 

The  branch  ofl^ces  had  the  direct  handling  of  many 
of  the  secret  agents  operating  at  home,  subject,  of 
course,  to  supervision  from  Washington.  These  agents 
were  of  a  class  by  themselves.  It  required  a  peculiar 
type  of  men  and  women  to  engage  in  work  such  as 
theirs.  To  do  it  well  demanded  a  man  who  was  keen 
and  resourceful,  and  who  knew  no  fear — who  lived,  in 
other  words,  literally  by  his  wits,  for  verily  his  life 
might  depend  on  their  quickness.  Many  wild  stories 
were  told  of  the  secret  service,  and  much  nonsense 
talked,  yet  the  most  fantastic  tales  were  not  more  in- 
credible than  some  things  which  actually  occurred. 
We  learned  that  sometimes  the  incredible  is  true,  and 
grew  to  expect  the  development  of  impossible  situa- 
tions. We  came  on  romance,  pathos  and  sometimes 
tragedy  in  the  daily  reports.  Two  agents,  a  man  and 
woman,  who  had  had  to  assume  the  roles  of  a  German 
sympathizer  and  his  wife  fell  in  love  with  each  other 
during  the  conduct  of  the  case,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
war  were  married.  Could  any  scenario  writer  do  bet- 
ter than  that?  In  another  case  a  suspect  who  knew 
damning  evidence  was  held  against  him  eluded  his 
captors  and,  rather  than  face  a  trial,  flung  himself  to 
certain  death  over  a  cliff. 

In  a  Day's  Work 

One  of  the  best  and  most  productive  agents  worked 
directly  under  the  main  office.  He  had  done  consid- 
erable work  in  Mexico  and  worked  his  way  north  to 
come  home  to  report,  but,  in  attempting  to  cross  the 
border,  he  was  arrested  by  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  other  intelligence  divisions.  Naturally  he  couldn't 
give  away  his  identity,  as  his  usefulness  would  then 
be  ended.  For  several  days  he  was  "sweated"  pretty 
hard,  but  still  refused  to  tell  who  or  what  he  was. 
Then  he  managed  to  get  a  message  through  to  the 
main  office.  We  effected  his  release.  He  had  been 
marked  as  a  German  suspect,  and  it  seemed  a  good 
thing  to  follow  up,  so  at  our  request  he  again  got 
himself  arrested,  and  this  time  was  sent  to  an  intern- 
ment camp.  In  that  camp  he  got  for  us  the  main  facts 
in  one  of  the  biggest  cases  the  government  handled, 
and  on  his  evidence  some  of  Germany's  brightest  stars 
in  this  hemisphere  were  sent  to  glimmer  behind  a 
stockade. 

Common  Sense  and  Success 

Enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion,  claptrap 
and  rumor,  with  a  center  of  very  real  danger,  the 
secret  agent,  to  be  useful,  needed  to  possess  not  only 
endurance  and  heroism,  but  the  great  quality  of  com- 
mon sense  as  well.  And  many  an  alien  was  appre- 
hended because  an  ordinary  looking  man  who  had  been 
quietly  applying  a  little  of  the  science  of  deduction  to 
the  suspect's  actions  had  applied  it  with  horse  sense. 
Once  an  officer  took  an  agent  to  see  a  big  spy  play  in 
New  York,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  "Well,"  said 
he,  "who's  the  spy?"     The  agent  at  once  replied,  "Why 

V of  course."     "How  do  you  dope  that  out?"  said 

the  officer.  "Easy,"  answered  the  man;  "I  just  looked 
to  see  the  best  paid  man  in  the  cast  and  knew  he'd 
have  the  star  part."  And  that  is  one  way  America 
caught  spies. 


MOTOR  COACH  SERVICE  FOR  THE  EMBARCA- 
DERO  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S  Embarca- 
dero,  known  around  the  world 
wherever  commerce  carries  on, 
is  to  have  an  unique  and  thor- 
oughly complete  motor  coach  line  op- 
erating on  fast  schedule  and  provid- 
ing a  convenience  and  comfort  long 
needed  along  the  famous  waterfront. 

Bids  have  been  called  for.  Action 
is  at  hand. 

The  special  committee  of  Sydney 
W.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Milton  A.  Cook  and 
H.  Clay  Miller,  appointed  two  years 
ago  by  Chairman  George  C.  Board- 
man  of  the  Municipal  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  San  Francisco  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  have  won  a  good 
fight.  Adequate  passenger  transpor- 
tation for  the  far-reaching  Embar- 
cadero  is  soon  to  be  a  reality,  and 
Pacific  Marine  Review  and  everyone 
else  interested  in  the  homeport  ship- 
ping, extends  hearty  congratulations. 

The  Finance  Committee  and  Public  Utilities  Commit- 
tee of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  have  ordered  the  city 
engineer  to  prepare  specifications  and  to  ask  for  bids, 
the  several  companies  bidding  are  to  submit  prices  on 
a  basis  of  so  much  per  car  mile  and  the  successful  one 
is  to  supply  the  equipment  and  maintain  it  and  as- 
sume the  cost  of  operating.  The  city  will  furnish  con- 
ductors for  the  coaches  to  collect  fares.  The  operat- 
ing company  will  serve  the  city  on  a  fixed  rental  basis. 

Although  prospects  are  exceedingly  bright  for  the 
immediate  success  of  the  line.  President  John  H.  Mc- 
Callum  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Harbor  Com- 
missioners announces  that  the  board  will  subsidize  the 
enterprise  to  the  extent  of  $18,000  a  year  for  three 
years,  on  the  basis  of  standing  any  losses  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1500  per  month. 

A  ten-minute  service  from  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  and  a 
twenty-minute  schedule  from  7  p.  m.  to  midnight  is 
to  be  established.  The  round  trip  will  be  six  and  one- 
half  miles.  Five  motor  coaches  can  afford  the  sched- 
ule contemplated,  with  one  coach  in  reserve.  The  ter- 
minals are  to  be  the  Southern  Pacific  station  at  Third 
and  Townsend  streets,  and  the  Golden  Gate  Ferry. 
The  officers  of  the  Golden  Gate  Ferry  Company  have 
arranged  attractive  waiting  room  accommodation  for 
passengers  using  the  motor  line.  Transfers  are  to  be 
granted  over  all  municipal  car-lines,  this  feature  en- 
abling highly  satisfactory  connection  to  points  in-town. 

Single  deck  and  double  deck  motor  coaches  are  cov- 
ered in  the  specifications.  Careful  study  will  be  given 
to  determine  which  type  is  best  for  efficiency  and  com- 
fort of  service.  It  is  possible  that  three  single  deck 
and  three  double  deck  will  be  decided  upon  for  the  six- 
car  fleet.  Each  coach  is  to  seat  twenty-nine  passengers, 
while  the  total  service  capacity  will  be  fifty  persons. 

The  route  of  travel  is  to  be  from  the  Golden  Gate 
Ferry  slip  at  Hyde  and  Jeffer.son  streets,  along  Jeffer- 
son to  Leavenworth  and  along  Leavenworth  to  Beach. 


A  Fageol  Suggestion 

along  Beach  to  the  Embarcadero,  thence  to  Townsend 
street  to  Third  and  the  Southern  Pacific  depot.  This 
route  subsequently  may  be  changed  to  traverse  Berry 
street  and  include  Pier  No.  46,  Berry  street  at  the 
present  time  not  being  cut  through.  The  superintend- 
ent of  the  Municipal  Railways  is  to  have  general  su- 
pervision over  maintenance,  operation,  schedules,  route, 
etc.,  and  the  contracting  company  will  so  operate  and 
maintain  cars  as  to  comply  with  the  superintendent's 
directions. 

As  to  the  function  of  the  new  Embarcadero  passen- 
ger coach  system,  here  is  a  paragraph  of  explanation, 
recently  written  by  Mr.  Taylor  of  the  special  commit- 
tee of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

"All  classes  and  conditions  of  people  will  utilize  the 
service:  crews  and  officers  of  vessels;  stevedores,  go- 
ing to  and  from  work  or  from  one  job  to  another;  joy- 
riders, sightseers  and  those  whose  friends  are  arriving 
and  departing  by  steamer;  business  men,  government 
officials  and  the  occasional  patron  who  hops  on  to  ride 
his  few  blocks  and  save  time;  passengers  and  ^pros- 
pective passengers  of  vessels  with  babies  and  other 
impedimenta;  transients  en  route,  traveling  from  Fer- 
ry to  station,  with  or  without  hand  baggage. 

"There  is  an  opportunity  here  to  create  in  the  pro- 
posed Embarcadero  passenger  transportation  service, 
by  an  enlightened  realization  of  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented, a  service  at  once  unique  and  distinctive,  a  ser- 
vice as  much  a  San  Francisco  institution  as  China 
Town,  for  example,  or  the  cable  cars  which  slip  si- 
lently over  the  hills  of  the  city,  each  with  its  comple- 
ment of  outside  passengers  in  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  each  with  its  genial  Irish  platform  men,  'veritable 
homespun  philosophers,'  as  I  heard  one  out-of-town 
acquaintance  call  them.  Details  like  these,  thought- 
fully planned  and  carefully  worked  out,  make  for  pop- 
ularity,  publicity— and   profits." 


May 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  FERRIES 

A  Few  Interesting  Figures  on  Fuel  Consumption  of  the  Various  Types  of  Power  Plant  Used 

By  W.  H-  CROZIER 

In  preparing  his  splendid  paper  on  the  diesel  engine  for  the  Los  Angeles  Regional 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Mr.  Crozier  had  occasion  to 
make  some  very  interesting  comparisons  between  various  types  of  steam  power  plants  and 
the  one  diesel-electric  power  plant  used  on  the  ferries  on  San  Francisco  Bay.  These  com- 
parisons are  particularly  interesting  because  of  the  fact  that  the  San  Francisco  Bay  ferries 
are  among  the  largest  passenger  ferries  in  the  world. 

Since  these  comparisons  were  made  another  diesel  electric  ferry  has  been  put  on  the 
route  of  the  Golden  Gate  Ferry  Company  and  two  fine  new  steel  turbo-electric  ferries  have 
been  added  on  the  Key  Route.  As  many  improvements  over  the  ferry  Golden  Gate  have 
been  made  in  the  new  diesel-electric  ferry,  there  will  now  be  an  opportunity  to  get  some 
very  instructive  comparisons  between  the  very  latest  in  diesel-electric  drive  and  the  latest 
in  steam  electric  drive. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  comparative  economy  of  the  old  style  sur- 
face condenser  walking  beam  engine  with  paddles. — [Editorial  Note.] 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  has  been  noted  for  the 
high-class  ferry  service  given  with  the  fast, 
clean  and  commodious  ferryboats  plying  its  wa- 
ters. These  are  of  the  double-ended,  two-deck 
type  and  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  new  diesel- 
electric  ferry  Golden  Gate,  propelled  by  steam,  several 
types  of  steam  propelling  machinery  being  used.  The 
oldest  type  is  the  low-pressure  jet  condensing,  walking 
beam  engine  driving  a  pair  of  plain  paddle  wheels 
mounted  on  a  single  crank  shaft.  There  is  a  similar 
engine  (The  Piedmont)  arranged  horizontally  and  driv- 
ing the  crankshaft  directly. 

Feathering  paddle  wheels  are  used  on  three  nearly 
similar  ferries  and  are  driven  by  fine  cross-compound 
inclined  condensing  engines  with  a  two  crank  paddle 
shaft.  Two  recent  ferries  of  large  size  have  two  plain 
paddle  wheels,  each  driven  by  a  cross-compound  two- 
crank  condensing  engine.  There  are  over  twelve  dou- 
ble-ended propeller  ferries  having,  in  most  cases,  tri- 
ple-expansion engines  of  the  conventional  marine  type, 
although  a  few  have  four  cylinder  compounds,  which 
are  really  two,  two-cylinder  compounds  driving  the 
same  shafts. 

Speeds  are  in  general  quite  good  and  about  the  same 
on  the  various   routes   and  vary   between  twelve   and 


thirteen  miles  (statute)  per  hour  (10  knots).  The  ser- 
vice is  frequent  and  reliable  and  speeds  are  maintain- 
ed higher  on  the  longer  routes  although  affected  to 
some  extent  by  competitive  conditions. 

Diesel  engineers  attacking  the  problem  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  ferries  were  astonished  to  find  that  the 
old  walking  beam,  low  pressure,  jet  condensing  en- 
gines, noted  as  they  are  for  their  reliability  and  ma- 
neuvering qualities,  are  at  the  same  time  the  most  eco- 
nomical steam  plants  on  the  bay. 

This  is  strikingly  shown  on  the  two,  to  a  certain 
extent,  competitive  ferry  routes  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Sausalito,  subject  to  heavy  tidal  currents,  as 
some  comparative  figures  are  available  on  the  various 
types  of  propelling  machinery,  examples  of  all  kinds 
on  San  Francisco  Bay  operating  on  these  two  routes. 
These  routes  are:  first,  the  regular  suburban  and  main 
line  ferry  services  of  the  Northwestern  Pacific  Rail- 
road on  a  six  and  one-half  mile  route  between  the 
Ferry  building,  San  Francisco,  and  Sausalito,  a  thirty 
minute  headway  being  maintained;  and,  second,  the 
automobile  and  passenger  ferry  service  of  the  Golden 
Gate  Ferry  Company  between  foot  of  Hyde  street,  San 
Francisco,  and  Sausalito,  on  a  four  and  one-half  mile 
route,  a  thirty  minute  headway  being  maintained. 


Fuel  rate,  Ferry  Building  to  Sausalito,  6V2  statute  miles 

Ferry  Gross  tons  Machinery  Gals,  per  mile 

Eureka  1950  (about)     Walking  beam  engine,  plain  paddles,  surface  condenser 27 

Tamalpais                    1631                    Inclined   two    crank  compound  surface  condenser  feathering  paddles     32 
Fernwood  (extra)       1160  Four  cylinder  compound  condensing  double  propeller 35 

Fuel  rate,  foot  of  Hyde  street  to  Sausalito,  4V^  statute  miles 

Ferry  Gross  tons  Machinery  Gals,  per  mile 

Golden  Gate  516  Diesel   electric   double  end  propeller  750  horsepower  motors 5 

Alvin  H.  Hanford       400  750    I.  H.  P.    compound  condensing  double  end   propellers 14 
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SEA-GOING  DIESEL-ENGINED  MOTOR  SHIPS 

Some  Notes  on  Pacific  Coast  Experience  with  Motor  Tanker  Operation  and  with  Diesel 

Operating  Engineers 


By  JOHN  STIGEN 


IT  is  but  natural  that  the  many- 
advantages  claimed  for  the 
diesel  engine  should  attract 
the  attention  of  both  engi- 
neers and  business  men  who  have 
the  present  as  well  as  the  future 
welfare  of  the  shipping  industry 
in  their  charge.  For  marine  work 
this  type  of  motive  power  seems 
particularly  adapted,  especially  in 
cases  where  the  total  horsepower 
required  is  not  excessive.  In  steam 
power  plants  the  highest  efficiency 
is  attained  by  use  of  watertube 
boilers  with  high  superheat  and 
high  speed  steam  turbines  of  large 
capacities.  In  marine  practice  the 
consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  satisfactory  results  have  not 

been  obtained  from  watertube  boil- 

ers  and  high  superheat.  High- 
speed turbines  with  mechanical  reduction  gear,  as  used 
in  marine  practice,  have  also  developed  some  decided 
disadvantages,  so  the  simplest  and  most  reliable  ar- 
rangement for  a  marine  steam  power  plant  remains  the 
Scotch  marine  boiler  with  marine  superheaters  and  the 
triple  or  quadruple  expansion  engine,  with  which  a  total 
fuel  oil  consumption  of  1.25  to  1.40  pounds  per  shaft 
horsepower  is  a  fair  average  for  up-to-date  plants. 

General  Advantages  of  Diesel 

When,  then,  the  diesel  engine  advocate  comes  along 
claiming  a  fuel  oil  consumption  of  from  .38  to  .45 
pounds  per  shaft  horsepower,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
men  who  rule  the  destiny  of  so  vital  an  industry  as 
our  merchant  marine  should  take  notice.  Besides  this 
great  fuel  economy,  the  advantage  of  which  increases 
with  the  increase  in  length  of  voyage,  there  are  other 
features  of  the  diesel  engine  which  prove  a  decided 
advantage  when  applied  to  a  marine  power  plant. 
Among  these  are  the  instantaneous  availability  of  full 
power  at  a  moment's  notice,  without  any  special  prep- 
aration, quick  reversal  from  full  speed  ahead  to  full 
speed  astern,  immediate  shut-down  of  engine  in  cases 
of  emergency,  a  greater  number  of  operating  days  per 
year  due  to  avoided  delay  in  boiler  cleaning  and  an- 
nual inspection,  an  increase  in  cargo  capacity  due  to 
reduced  bunker  oil  required,  and  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  the  crew,  as  no  firemen  are  required. 
Against  these  advantages  must  be  charged  the  dis- 
advantages of  higher  first  cost,  with  the  attendant  in- 
crease in  depreciation  and  insurance,  a  higher  lubri- 
cating oil  consumption,  and  smaller  field  from  which 
to  select  the  men  to  care  for  the  plant. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  rather  surprising  that 
there  are  not  more  diesel-engined  motorships  in  the 
American  merchant  marine,  and  it  is  suspected  that 
the  main  reason  for  this  is  a  belief  that  the  diesel 
engine  itself  is  not  altogether  reliable.  The  fact  that 
such  an  impression  is  wrong,  no  matter  by  whom  en- 
tertained, has  been  borne  out  by  the  unqualified  suc- 
cess with  which  the  European  motorships  have  oper- 
ated for  the  last  decade  or  more,  and  the  steadily  in- 
creasing number  of  American   motorships  also  proves 


At  the  Los  Angeles  regional  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  April  16  to  18, 
W,  H.  Crozier  of  San  Francisco  pre- 
sented a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
diesel  engine  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
This  paper,  which  had  been  previ- 
ously read  and  thoroughly  discussed 
at  a  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco 
section  of  the  society,  was  arranged 
in  chapters,  covering  various  phases 
of  the  subject.  The  article  presented 
here  formed  one  of  these  chapters. 
In  this  article  Mr.  Stigen  sets  forth 
the  advantages  of  the  diesel  engine 
for  marine  propulsion  in  a  very  con- 
servative and  convincing  way. 


the  diesel  engine  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered in  the  experimental  stage. 
On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  California, 
with  which  the  writer  has  the 
privilege  of  being  connected,  has 
taken  a  leading  part  in  introduc- 
ing this  type  of  motive  power  in 
the  marine  service.  This  fact  be- 
comes of  particular  significance 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  ser- 
vice of  tank  vessels,  which  is  the 
particular  type  of  carrier  that 
this  company  is  interested  in,  is 
more  severe  than  that  of  any  oth- 
er class  of  ship,  very  seldom  hav- 
ing more  than  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours   in  port. 


Standard   Oil   Motorships 

In  July,  1919,  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  (California)  placed  an  order  for  its  first  mo- 
torship,  the  Charlie  Watson,  a  tanker  of  about  2135 
deadweight  tons,  designed  for  carrying  refined  oil. 
This  vessel  is  propelled  by  two  550  B.  H.  P.  Pacific 
Werkspoor  diesel  engines  and  has  two  150  B.  H.  P.  Dow 
diesel  engines  driving  direct  current  generators  for 
cargo  pumping  and  other  auxiliary  power.  This  vessel 
was  completed  in  November,  1920,  and  has  been  in 
continuous  operation  ever  since.  In  December,  1919, 
before  the  Charlie  Watson  was  finished,  an  order  was 
placed  for  a  second  motorship,  the  H.  T.  Harper,  a 
tanker  of  4700  deadweight  tons,  equipped  with  two 
850  B.  H.  P.  Pacific  Werkspoor  diesel  engines.  The  aux- 
iliary power  is  supplied  by  two  200  and  one  150  B.  H. 
P,  Dow  diesel  engines  driving  direct  current  genera- 
tors. This  vessel  was  put  into  commission  immedi- 
ately upon  completion  in  November,  1921,  when  ship- 
ping was  at  low  ebb. 

During  this  shipping  depression,  when  between  20 
and  70  per  cent  of  our  tonnage  was  laid  up,  the  two 
motorships  were  in  continuous  operation,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  they  would  be  the  last  ones  to  be  laid  up. 

The  fact  that  after  two  years'  operation  of  its  pres- 
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Fuel   pump   of  the   Pacific   Werkspoor    Diesel 
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ent  diesel-engined  ships  this  company,  in  July,  1922, 
placed  an  order  for  a  third  vessel  with  diesel  power 
should  be  sufficient  proof  that  they  regard  their  mo- 
torship  enterprise  as  a  success.  This  last  vessel,  which 
has  just  been  completed  at  the  Union  plant  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding  Corporation,  is  a  diesel  -  electric 
tanker  of  about  1875  deadweight  tons,  equipped  with 


Inboard    profile   cf    motor   tanker    Charlie    Watson    of   the    Standard 
Oil   Company    (California) 


The   control   stand    of   one    of   the    Pacific    Werkspoor    Diesel   engines    of    the 
motorship    Charlie    Watson 

two  400  B.  H.  P.  Pacific  Werkspoor  diesel  engines  con- 
nected to  direct  current  generators,  which  in  turn  sup- 
ply power  for  a  600  B.  H.  P.  motor  coupled  direct  to 
the  propeller  shaft.  The  vessel  is  designed  for  bay 
and  harbor  service,  as  well  as  coastwise,  and  the  die- 
sel-electric  types  of  propulsion  with  direct  pilot  house 
control  was  selected  as  particularly  well  adapted  for 
this  kind  of  work  where  a  great  deal  of  maneuver- 
ing has  to  be  done. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  it  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  the  motorship  H.  T.  Harper  is,  as  far  as  the  prin- 
cipal dimensions  and  lines  of  the  hull  are  concerned, 
an  exact  duplicate  of  our  tank  steamer  El  Segundo. 
This  vessel  has  two  Scotch  marine  boilers  and  a  triple 
expansion  engine  developing  1850  I.  H.  P. 

Machinery  Weights 

The  question  of  machinery  weights  is  often  quoted 
as  being  against  the  diesel  engine.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  correct,  depending  on  the  engines  themselves 
and  also  upon  how  much  and  what  kind  of  auxiliaries 
are  selected.  In  the  case  of  these  two  ships  the  light 
displacement,  which  is  the  weight  of  the  complete  ves- 
sel, is  2750  tons  for  the  steamer  and  3000  tons  for  the 
motorship,  or  250  tons  against  the  motorship.  About 
70  per  cent  of  this  is  taken  up  by  increase  in  steel 
and  other  weights  of  the  hull  resulting  from  changes 
which  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  make,  leaving  about 
75  tons  to  be  charged  against  machinery.  Due  to  the 
heavy  power  required  for  cargo  pumping  purposes  on 
tank  vessels  it  is,  in  the  case  of  diesel  engine  propul- 
sion, necessary  to  provide  a  large  auxiliary  plant  to 
take  care  of  this  requirement,  particularly  when,  as  in 
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this  case,  all  cooking  and  heating  are  done  by  electric 
power.  Furthermore,  the  capacity  of  the  cargo  pump- 
ing equipment  of  the  motorship  is  about  30  per  cent 
greater  than  that  of  the  steamer.  Without  going  into 
details,  this  shows  that  with  all  capacity  requirements 
equal  the  machinery  weights  of  a  motorship  will  ap- 
proximate very  closely  that  of  a  steamer,  and  should 
never  exceed  the  same  by  more  than  10  per  cent. 
Fuel  Oil  Consumption 

This  increase  in  machinery  weights,  however,  is  more 
than  offset  by  the  reduction  in  fuel  oil  required  for 
any  given  length  of  voyage,  for  while  the  steamer 
burns  152  barrels  per  twenty-four  hours,  carrying  a 
cargo  of  4380  tons,  the  motorship  burns  only  62  bar- 
rels per  twenty-four  hours,  while  her  cargo  is  4550 
tons,  a  difference  of  170  tons  in  favor  of  the  motor- 
ship,  both  vessels  carrying  a  supply  of  fuel  oil  suffi- 
cient for  20  days'  round  trip  voyage  on  the  same  draft 
and  traveling  at  approximately  the  same  speed.  If 
the  length  of  the  round  trip  voyage  was  to  be  in- 
creased to  40  days,  the  cargo  of  the  steamer  would 
only  be  3900  tons,  while  that  of  the  motorship  would 
be  4400  tons,  an  advantage  of  the  motorship  of  500  tons. 

Basing  our  figures  on  the  total  fuel  oil  consumed 
for  all  purposes,  and  the  shaft  horsepower  developed, 
the  fuel  consumption  per  shaft  horsepower  per  hour 
will  be  1.35  pounds  for  the  steamer  and  .475  pounds  for 
the  motorship.  A  correction  must  be  made  here  to  take 
care  of  the  increase  in  the  horsepower  required  due 
to  reduced  propulsive  efficiency  of  the  twin  screw  in- 
stallation of  the  motorship.     The  correction  will  bring 


the  fuel   consumption   of  the  motorship  to   .51   pound 
per  corresponding  horsepower. 

This  shows  a  decided  advantage  for  the  diesel  en- 
gine for  propulsion,  but  in  comparing  the  port  con- 
sumption which  takes  in  power  used  for  discharging 
the  oil  cargo  as  well  as  for  all  other  purposes,  we  find 
that  the  motorship,  with  its  electric  auxiliaries,  per- 
forms this  work  with  a  fuel  consumption  of  from  15 
per  cent  to  20  per  cent  of  that  required  by  the  steamer. 

Diesel  Engineers 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  engineers  for  our 
diesel-engined  vessels,  we  have  had  considerable  suc- 
cess with  taking  our  steam  engineers  and  placing  them 
as  machinists  in  the  shops  where  the  engines  are  built, 
in  which  capacity  any  wide-awake  man  has  ample  op- 
portunity to  make  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with 
both  the  detailed  construction  and  working  principle 
of  the  engines.  Then  as  the  engines  are  completed 
and  installed,  the  men  are  selected  for  their  positions 
and  appointed  to  follow  up  the  work  of  installation. 
This  plan  has  met  with  much  success  and  co-operation, 
both  among  the  men  and  the  engine  builders,  the  lat- 
ter always  being  anxious  to  employ  the  men  so  recom- 
mended by  the  company.  It  is  believed  that  through 
a  general  adoption  of  this  plan,  which  will  appeal  to 
most  men  who  are  willing  to  make  a  temporary  sac- 
rifice both  in  rank  and  remuneration  in  order  to  qual- 
ify themselves  for  responsible  positions  in  a  growing 
field,  a  supply  of  diesel  engineers  of  the  very  best  kind 
will  be  created. 


BRITISH  MOTORSHIP  DESIGN 


EXCELLENT  progress  is  being  made  with  the  mo- 
tor passenger  vessel  now  building  at  Fairfield's 
yard  on  the  Clyde  for  the  Union  Line  of  New 
Zealand,  which  will  ultimately  be  put  on  the 
passenger  run  between  Vancouver  and  San  Francisco 
alongside  the  Niagara  and  in  place  of  the  8000-ton 
Makura,  which  is  now  felt  to  be  getting  rather  too 
small  for  such   an   important  service. 

The  company  built  a  steamer  named  Aotearoa  for 
this  service  shortly  before  the  war  broke  out,  having 
a  gross  tonnage  of  15,000  and  an  extreme  speed  of 
20  knots,  but  she  had  not  left  England  before  she  was 
required  by  the  Royal  Navy  and  was  finally  sunk  by 
a  German  submarine  while  doing  duty  as  the  auxiliary 
cruiser  Avenger. 

Now  that  shipbuilding  costs  are  reduced  in  Europe, 
the  company  is  having  built  for  them  the  largest  mo- 
tor liner  yet  designed,  having  a  gross  tonnage  of  be- 
tween 18,000  and  20,000  and  a  sea  speed  of  about  19 
knots.  On  account  of  the  peculiar  conditions  holding 
in  the  Pacific,  certain  features  are  included  in  her 
design  whose  disadvantages  are  admitted  but  which 
cannot  very  well  be  avoided.  For  instance,  her  four 
engines  are  each  directly  coupled  to  a  shaft,  whereas 
experience  in  the  North  Atlantic  has  clearly  proved 
that  the  quadruple  screw  system  is  not  by  any  means 
satisfactory.  In  addition  she  has  been  given  three 
boilers  to  generate  the  steam  for  her  deck  machinery, 
and  in  spite  of  the  progress  made  by  electrical  auxil- 
iaries since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  they  are  only  par- 
tially adapted  in  her  case. 

In  appearance  she  will  be  very  much  like  the  sunk 
Avenger,  having  a  straight  stem  and  cruiser  stern 
with  two  big  funnels  between  her  masts,  the  after  fun- 
nel taking  off  the  exhaust  from  the  main  engines.    For- 


ward of  this  is  the  dining  saloon  with  unusually  large 
oil  tanks  under  it,  and  ahead  of  these  again  is  the  fore 
funnel  containing  the  uptakes  from  the  three  cylin- 
drical boilers.  She  will  be  a  striking  looking  ship,  but 
it  is  a  little  disappointing  to  see  so  much  steam  intro- 
duced when  electricity  has  established  itself  so  firmly. 

There  are  three  other  big  motor  passenger  vessels 
projected  in  the  United  Kingdom,  one  at  Armstrong- 
Whitworths'  yard  in  the  Tyne  for  the  Swedish-Ameri- 
can Line,  and  the  other  two  at  Harland  &  Wolff's  es- 
tablishment in  Belfast  for  owners  who  have  not  yet 
been  identified.  In  each  case  power  units  have  been 
kept  down  within  reasonable  size,  and  the  four  en- 
gines are  grouped  in  pairs  geared  onto  twin  shafts 
after  the  fashion  of  the  quadruple  expansion  engines 
of  the  later  North  German  Lloyd  record  -  breakers. 
These  three  vessels  are  all  of  approximately  the  same 
size,  17,000  tons  gross.  Engines  in  the  neighborhood 
of  13,000  shaft  horsepower  will  maintain  a  sea  speed 
of  17  knots  and  over.  Harland  &  Wolff  are  fitting 
their  own  adaptation  of  a  Continental  engine,  while 
the  Swedish-American  Line  is  going  straight  to  the 
Burmeister  &  Wain  Company  of  Copenhagen  for  four 
sets  of  double-acting,  four-cycle  engines  of  a  novel 
pattern.  This  seems  to  be  a  daring  experiment  with 
such  a  large  vessel  carrying  passengers,  but  the  mat- 
ter has  been  very  thoroughly  examined  and  both  build- 
ers and  owners  are  satisfied  that  there  is  no  risk  in 
adopting  it. 

All  these  vessels  are  to  be  ready  for  sea  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  time  and  they  are  so  much  alike  in 
matters  of  general  principles  that  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  anticipate  an  extraordinarily  interesting  series, 
of  competitive  trials. 


The   passenger   liner    Kroonland    in  one   of   the   locks   of    the    Panama    Canal 


I.  M.  M.'S  REOPENING  OF  PANAMA-PACIFIC  LINE 

PORTRAYS  FAITH  IN  PROGRESS  OF 

PACIFIC  COAST 


REESTABLISHMENT  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Line's 
San  Francisco-New  York  express  passenger  and' 
freight  service  through  the  Panama  Canal  is  an- 
nounced by  the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
Company,  one  of  the  greatest  shipping  organizations  in 
the  world.  This  progressive  program  is  of  vast  impor- 
tance to  the  entire  Pacific  Coast  in  that  it  evidences 
profound  confidence  in  the  fast-striding  development  of 
business  in  the  West. 

"We  have  great  confidence  in  the  ultimate  devel- 
opment of  Pacific  Coast  business,"  declared  John  H. 
Thomas,  vice-president  of  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine  Company,  in  making  the  announcement. 

Resumption  of  this  important  water  route  was  in- 
terrupted both  by  the  World  War  and  by  the  Culebra 
cut  slide,  which  for  a  time  closed  the  Panama  Canal 
to  navigation.  Under  the  revival  program  the  initial 
sailings  are  scheduled  for  this  October,  and  will  be 
maintained  by  the  liners  Finland  and  Kroonland. 

The  I.  M.  M.'s  reestablishment  announcement  follows 
the  natural  growth  of  commerce  and  travel  between 
the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  seaboards  and  it  brings  a  pre- 
diction by  shipping  men  that  now  at  hand  is  one  of 
the  first  moves  toward  the  establishment  of  a  direct 
San   Francisco-European   service. 


The  Panama-Pacific  Line  will  operate  a  seventeen- 
day  schedule  with  stops  at  Los  Angeles  Harbor  and 
Havana  both  east  and  westbound.  Through  adoption 
of  a  fast  schedule  the  I.  M.  M.  will  render  further 
canal  traffic  competition  to  the  transcontinental  rail- 
roads in  the  movement  of  perishables  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  New  York. 

Both  the  Finland  and  the  Kroonland,  which  were  in 
the  previous  service,  have  accommodations  for  1300 
passengers  and  a  very  appreciable  freight  capacity. 
These  ships  are  of  22,000  tons  displacement.  Their 
gross  tonnage  is  12,241.  They  were  built  in  1902  by 
William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Com- 
pany at  Philadelphia.  They  are  560  feet  long,  have  a 
beam  of  60.2  feet,  with  38.4  moulded  depth.  Each  is 
equipped  with  two  triple  expansion  engines  and  nine 
Scotch  boilers. 

The  Kroonland  and  Finland  are  now  being  fitted  for 
carrying  California  perishable  crops  by  the  installa- 
tion of  complete  refrigerating  systems,  it  being  antic- 
ipated that  the  larger  part  of  their  cargoes  will  be 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

As  soon  as  the  route  warrants  additional  tonnage 
the   famous    liners    Mongolia   and   Manchuria   will    be 
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The   Stream   of   the   Sacramento 


COMMERCE  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AND  TRIB- 
UTARY RIVERS  EQUALS  COMBINED  TONNAGE 
OF  ALL  OTHER  PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS 


By  J.  H.  McCALLUM 

President  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners 


SAN  FRANCISCANS  are  perhaps  apt  to  consider 
only  the  volume  of  commerce  passing  over  the 
piers  along  their  own  waterfront  and  through 
the  Golden  Gate.  Probably  few  appreciate  the 
value  and  volume  of  our  bay  and  river  traffic.  Yet 
it  is  a  fact  that  exclusive  of  the  tonnage  over  San 
Francisco  piers  the  volume  of  commerce  on  our  bay 
and  the  rivers  tributary  thereto  is  equal  to  the  com- 
bined tonnage  of  any  other  two  ports  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  During  the  year  1921  the  volume  of  this  bay 
and  river  commerce  reached  the  huge  total  of  9,001,- 
668  tons  valued  at  $385,435,539,  and  if  to  this  we  add 
the  tonnage  handled  on  the  piers  of  San  Francisco  we 
have  the  stupendous  total  of  17,384,391  tons  of  mer- 
chandise valued  at  $1,150,463,853,  or  an  amount  great- 
er than  the  combined  water-borne  commerce  of  Seattle, 
Tacoma,  Portland,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 

The  value  of  our  inland  waterways  to  the  interior 
of  the  state  has  been  taken  as  a  matter  of  course 
without  fully  realizing  the  possibilities  in  its  further 
development,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  even  those 
generally  well  informed  on  most  subjects  are  alive  to 
the  importance  of  this  traffic  to  San  Francisco. 

During  and  since  the  world  war  we  have  been  so 
accustomed  to  speaking  in  billions  that  probably  $1,- 
150,000,000  of  water-borne  commerce  a  year  does  not 
impress  one's  imagination  as  it  might  have  prior  to 
1914,  but  when  we  consider  that  17,000,000  tons  a  year 
means  nearly  50,000  tons,  or  2500  carloads  of  freight, 
every  day  of  the  year,  including  Sundays  and  holidays, 
we  begin  to  understand  its  magnitude  and  realize  that 
it  is  this  commerce  and  its  future  development  that 
forever  insures  to  San  Francisco  its  commercial  su- 
premacy on  the  Pacific   Coast. 

The  interior  valleys  are  drained  by  the  two  great 
rivers  from  which  they  derive  their  names.  The  Sac- 
ramento, formed  by  the  Little  Sacramento  and  Pit  riv- 
ers, rises  in  the  Warner  mountains  8000  feet  above  sea 
level.  From  the  head  of  the  Pit  river  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Sacramento  at  Collinsville  on  Suisun  bay  is 
about  530  miles.  Originally,  the  Sacramento  was  nav- 
igable as  far  north  as  Red  Bluff,  a  distance  of  254 
miles   from   Collinsville,    but   in    recent   years    naviga- 


tion has  only  extended  to  Chico  Landing,  about  200 
miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  San  Joaquin  rises  in  Lake  Martha  in  the  Sierra 
Nevadas  southeast  of  Fresno,  about  394  miles  from  its 
mouth  at  Collinsville.  In  the  early  days  navigation 
extended  as  far  up  as  Herndon,  257  miles  from  its 
mouth  or  215  miles  above  Stockton,  but  due  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  water  taken  from  the  river  for 
irrigation,  navigation  is  now  confined  mostly  between 
Stockton  and  the  bay,  though  during  high  water  steam- 
ers sometimes  operate  to  Hills  Ferry,  eighty-six  miles 
above  Stockton. 

The  early  history  of  the  traffic  on  these  rivers  is 
quite  interesting.  It  is  said  that  the  first  steamboat 
to  navigate  the  Sacramento  was  the  Little  Sitka, 
brought  from  Sitka  Island  on  a  Russian  bark  and  as- 
sembled at  Yerba  Buena  Island  in  1847.  She  was  a 
side-wheeler  and  it  is  said  was  exceedingly  cranky — 
so  cranky  that  a  single  passenger  standing  on  her 
guard  rail  would  list  her  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
opposite  wheel  would  be  out  of  the  water.  She  made 
only  one  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Santa  Clara  and 
then  from  San  Francisco  to  Sacramento,  when  she  was 
swamped  and  abandoned.  But  with  the  rush  to  the 
gold  mines  some  palatial  boats  were  placed  on  the 
run  to  Sacramento.  In  1851  we  find  three  of  these 
steamers,  the  New  World,  Senator,  and  Chrysopolis. 
The  latter,  launched  in  1850,  of  1625  tons  gross,  was 
a  marvel  of  speed,  size  and  luxury,  having  made  the 
run  from  Sacramento  to  San  Francisco  in  five  hours 
and  ten  minutes.  In  those  days  the  passenger  fare 
between  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  was  $30,  and 
berths,  $5. 

Deep  sea  vessels  also  were  known  to  sail  up  the 
river  to  Sacramento.  In  1849  the  bark  Whiton,  fully 
loaded  with  general  merchandise  for  R.  Gleason  & 
Company,  made  the  trip  direct  from  New  York  to  Sac- 
ramento, being  140  days  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  3  days  from  San   Francisco  to  Sacramento. 

In  1850  the  fleet  of  vessels  engaged  in  traffic  along 
the  Sacramento  and  Feather  rivers  consisted  of  18 
steamers,  19  brigs  and  21  brigantines.  Today  there 
are  engaged   in  the  Sacramento  river  traffic  265  ves- 
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sels,  of  which  149  are  registered;    and  on  the  San  Joa- 
quin, 214  vessels,  of  which  138  are  registered. 

These  two  rivers,  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin, 
with  the  channels  of  the  deltas,  give  us  785  miles  of 
navigable  waterways,  and  where  we  consider  that  they 
are  the  outlet  of  10,000,000  acres  of  wonderfully  fer- 
tile valley  land,  of  which  over  5,000,000  acres  are  now 
under  irrigation,  we  begin  to  appreciate  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  our  great  inland  empire. 

In  the  delta  lands,  common  to  both  river  sj^stems, 
lying  between  Stockton  and  Sacramento,  are  some  300,- 
000  acres  of  the  most  productive  fields  in  the  world. 
Through  these  lands  are  interwoven  sloughs,  river 
channels  and  dredger  cuts,  giving  approximately  400 
miles  of  channel  having  an  available  depth  of  9  feet. 
These  lands  are  dependent  entirely  upon  water  trans- 
portation. Here  are  located  the  largest  asparagus  and 
celery  fields  in  the  country.  In  1920  there  were  12,638 
acres  planted  to  asparagus,  producing  a  crop  of  1,200,- 
000  boxes.  Eight  hundred  and  fifty  carloads  of  celery 
and  130,586  tons  of  potatoes  were  shipped  out  of  this 
district,  in  addition  to  great  quantities  of  grain,  ber- 
ries, fruit  and  vegetables. 

Traffic  on  the  Sacramento  river  for  the  year  1921 
totaled  976,596  tons  valued  at  $52,092,263,  while  the 
San  Joaquin  furnished  646,657 
tons  valued  at  $37,263,122. 

A  study  of  the  figures  for  the 
ten-year  period  of  1910  to  1920 
shows  that  the  Sacramento  riv- 
er not  only  carries  the  most 
valuable  cargo  of  any  stream 
in  the  nation,  but  also  that  its 
percentage  increase  in  tonnage 
has  been  enormously  greater 
than  any  other  river.  The  San 
Joaquin  is  second  in  percentage 
of  increased  tonnage  and  third 
in  cargo  valuation,  as  shown 
by  the  following  table: 

Inc.  in  ton'ge     Per  ton 
1910-1920         value 

Sacramento  River 187% 

San  Joaquin  River....     72% 

Potomac  River 41% 

Mississippi    River 0.02% 

Hudson    River *55% 

Ohio   River *41% 


75 
77.60 
17.00 
78.15 
75.80 
31.90 


*  Decrease. 


For  the  five  year  period  end- 
ing December  31,  1920,  according  to  governmental  re- 
ports, the  total  value  of  the  tonnage  handled  on  the 
Sacramento  river  lacked  but  15  per  cent  of  equaling 
the  entire  domestic  commerce  in  and  out  of  the  port 
of  Los  Angeles. 

The  smaller  streams  also  furnish  their  quota.  Pen- 
etrating the  northern  coast  counties,  the  Petaluma  and 
Napa  rivers  and  San  Rafael  creek  in  1921  carried  296,- 
897  tons  of  merchandising  valued  at  $12,616,806.  Of 
equal  importance  is  the  great  traffic  between  points 
on  the  bay  and  its  upper  extensions. 

In  reporting  tonnages  passing  over  the  piers  at  San 
Francisco  we  sometimes  overlook  the  great  volume  of 
commerce  handled  from  these  upper  bay  points. 

Sixty-five  per  cent  of  all  the  oil  produced  in  Cali- 
fornia is  produced  in  the  territory  north  of  Tehachapi 
and  is  pumped  through  pipe  lines  to  the  refineries 
located  on  the  upper  bay.  While  great  quantities  of 
this  oil  are  exported,  the  amount  used  for  bunkering 
steamers  and  for  local  consumption  is  immense.  This  oil 
and  its  products  are  in  large  measure  transported  about 
the  bay  to  the  various  selling  agencies  in  tank  barges. 


Typical    San    Joaquin     River    potato    barge 


The  great  sugar  mills  at  Crockett  and  the  grain 
terminals  at  Port  Costa  supply  additional  tonnage  un- 
til we  find  that  Suisun  Bay,  Carquinez  Straits,  San 
Pablo  Bay  and  Point  Richmond  together  furnished  in 
1921,  5,032,633  tons  of  merchandise  valued  at  $162,- 
977,564.  When  to  this  we  add  the  tonnage  furnished 
by  the  industries  located  on  the  bay  south  of  San 
Francisco,  and  the  tonnage  of  Oakland,  Alameda  and 
Berkeley  with  that  passing  directly  over  San  Fran- 
cisco piers,  we  reach  the  magnificent  total  of  17,384,- 
391  tons  valued  at  $1,150,463,853.  Probably  no  other 
port  in  the  country,  certainly  none  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  is  the  natural  and  exclusive  outlet  of  such  a 
vast  and  wealthy  territory,  having  such  extensive  wa- 
terways penetrating  to  the  very  heart  of  the  produc- 
ing areas. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  harbor  management  to  pro- 
vide facilities  to  adequately  take  care  of  all  commerce, 
including  the  very  rapidly  developing  commerce  of 
the  rivers.  This  will  be  done  with  the  full  cooperation 
of  those  engaged  in  that  traflfic. 

The  state  is  vitally  interested  in  the  development  of 
its  waterway  transportation.  Seventy-four  per  cent  of 
all  the  products  of  California — agricultural,  forest, 
mineral  and  petroleum — are  produced  in  Northern  and 
Central  California  and  are  di- 
rectly tributary  to  the  port  of 
San  Francisco.  More  and  more 
of  these  products  are  being 
shipped  by  water.  How  this 
traflJic  in  growing  will  be  bet- 
ter understood  if  we  compare 
the  records  of  1921  and  1922. 
The  state-owned  piers  on  the 
San  Francisco  waterfront  han- 
dled 3,592,278  tons  of  inland 
waterways  freight  for  1921 ;  for 
the  year  just  closed  we  han- 
dled 4,090,340  tons,  an  increase 
of  14  per  cent  in  one  year. 

The  great  bulk  of  California 
products,  in  some  cases  over 
80  per  cent  of  the  crop,  is  ship- 
ped beyond  the  borders  of  the 
state,  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
to  Europe,  Asia  and  markets 
all  over  the  world. 

The  Panama  Canal  has  given 
us  a  short  route  to  these  mar- 
kets at  freight  rates  low  enough  to  allow  our  com- 
modities to  easily  compete  in  these  world  markets.  In 
the  intercoastal  trade  alone,  there  are  ten  companies 
operating  on  regular  schedules  giving  us  about  thirty 
sailings  per  month,  or  one  steamer  every  day.  This  is 
to  be  augmented  in  the  next  few  weeks  by  three  addi- 
tional companies.  How  fast  this  traffic  is  expanding 
is  illustrated  by  comparing  the  tonnages  for  the  first 
four  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1921  with  1922. 


1921,  tons 

July   87,281 

August    60,786 

September    76,223 

October    81,400 


Total  4  mos 305,690 


1922,  tons 
95,941 

131,638 
93,351 

144,490 

465,421 


This  shows  an  increase  of  52  per  cent  in  tonnage 
for  the  first  four  months  of  this  fiscal  year  and  77  per 
cent  increase  in  the  October  tonnage  over  the  same 
month  last  year.  Final  figures  for  the  calendar  year 
have  not  been   compiled,  but  this  rate  of  increase   is 
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Left — San  Joaquin   potato  ranch.       Right — Steamer   Captain   Weber,    California   Transportation    Company,    loading   potatoes   in  the   San  Joaquin 


being  maintained,  and  undoubtedly  will  continue  to 
grow  as  our  producers  learn  of  the  advantages  of 
water  transportation. 

Some  prejudice  still  exists  against  water  transpor- 
tation from  the  fact  that  formerly  the  methods  of 
handling  were  so  crude  and  rough  that  everything  of 
a  breakable  nature  had  to  be  cased  in  strong  wooden 
boxes.  Today,  however,  merchandise  is  handled  by 
such  improved  methods  and  with  such  care  that  we 
now  see  thousands  of  tons  of  fragile  articles  shipped 
in  paper  cartons  and  received  in  perfect  condition. 

Greater  and  greater  grows  the  importance  of  San 
Francisco  harbor  as  its  unequalled  facilities  and  nat- 
ural resources  are  understood.  Where  is  the  port  that 
can  compare  with  it?     Back  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas  are 


hydro-electric  power  possibilities  capable  of  develop- 
ing 7,000,000  potential  horsepower,  the  water  from 
which  will  afterwards  be  used  to  irrigate  the  ten  mil- 
lion acres  of  the  great  interior  valleys,  the  produc- 
tivity of  which,  when  supplied  with  water,  is  unequal- 
led anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  power  thus  developed  will  transform  the  155 
miles  of  shore  line  surrounding  this  bay  into  the  great- 
est industrial  district  in  the  country,  for  here  man  can 
work  out  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  in  comfort  365 
days  out  of  the  year;  and  as  our  agricultural  and 
industrial  districts  increase  their  production,  the  port 
of  San  Francisco  will  assume  new  proportions  until 
in  the  not  distant  future  we  may  confidently  expect 
it  to  become  the  chief  port  of  the  United  States, 


SAFEGUARDING  THE  MARINER 

By  E.  LESTER  JONES 

Director,  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 


MARINERS  traversing  the  waters  of  New  York 
harbor  during  the  past  summer  must  have  no- 
ticed a  number  of  barges  and  launches  anch- 
ored in  various  parts  of  the  fairway  and  along 
the  pierhead  lines,  and  have  speculated  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  unusual  operations  visible  about  their  decks. 

These  craft  were  engaged  in  a  comprehensive  tidal 
and  current  survey  of  the  harbor,  conducted  for  the 
benefit  of  navigators  and  engineers  by  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  United  States  Engineers. 

To  the  stranger  who  must  pass  through  the  East 
River  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  know  the  ve- 
locity of  the  current  at  strength,  and  the  exact  time 
of  slack  water.  Large  vessels  docking  at  any  of  the 
piers  in  the  more  restricted  sections  of  the  harbor  will 
be  materially  assisted  by  a  knowledge  of  any  local  pe- 
culiarities of  the  current  which  will  be  encountered  as 
the  vessel  enters  her  berth.  The  highly  important  con- 
troversy over  pollution  of  the  harbor  waters  through 
sewage  disposal  has  never  been  finally  settled,  largely 
for  lack  of  such  detailed  information  as  this  work  is 
designed  to  supply.  These  are  typical  instances  of  the 
useful  purposes  which  will  be  served  by  this,  the  most 
complete  and  comprehensive,  survey  of  its  kind  ever 
undertaken  in  an  American  port.  Similar  surveys  of 
other  United  States  ports  are  to  be  undertaken  as  rap- 
idly as  available  funds  permit.  Present  plans  contem- 
plate the  survey  of  one  port  each  summer. 

Thoroughness  Necessary 
The  careful  planning  and  painstaking  execution   of 


this  work  were  characteristic  of  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  serves  the  mari- 
time public.  That  thoroughness  is  the  keynote  of  a 
policy  based  on  almost  a  century  of  continuous  ser- 
vice by  the  Survey  in  the  production  of  nautical  charts 
and  kindred  publications  or  direct  and  practical  benefit 
to  the  mariner.  Its  application,  in  practice,  to  each 
project  undertaken  is  insured  by  the  fact  that  the  en- 
gineers who  devise  and  carry  out  such  projects  have 
made  this  highly  specialized  branch  of  the  civil  engi- 
neering profession  their  life  work.  The  character  of 
the  service  performed  by  any  organization,  whether  it 
be  the  Federal  bureau  or  the  private  corporation,  is 
measured  in  the  long  run  by  the  character  of  the  in- 
dividuals of  whom  that  organization  is  composed.  Na- 
tive ability  and  adaptability,  thorough  professional 
training  and  experience,  and  a  tradition  of  service  in 
which  accuracy  and  thoroughness  under  all  conditions 
are  fundamentals,  have  won  for  the  charts  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  its  possessions  a  well  deserved  place  in 
the  forefront  of  the  chart  producing  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  average  beneficiary  of  constructive  govern- 
mental effort  is  so  prone  to  accept  as  a  matter  of 
course  the  advantages  conferred  upon  him  that  it  is 
well  from  time  to  time  to  review  the  achievements  in 
the  specific  activity  in  which  he  is  interested.  The 
maritime  public  which  so  reviews  the  record  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  will  find  a  number  of  grat- 
ifying facts. 

The  Wire  Drag 

Probably    the    greatest    single    achievement    in    the 
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methods  of  hydrographic  surveying  during  the  past 
fifty  years  has  been  the  development  by  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  of  the  wire  drag. 

It  is  axiomatic  among  mariners  that  no  amount  of 
sounding  with  the  lead  line,  in  areas  of  great  and  ab- 
rupt inequalities  of  depth,  can  insure  that  all  dangers 
to  navigation  have  been  discovered  and  charted.  In 
areas  of  geologic  youth,  such  as  the  coast  of  Maine 
or  of  Alaska,  where  the  rugged  topographic  features 
visible  along  the  coast  are  duplicated  beneath  the  ad- 
jacent waters;  throughout  the  waters  of  Long  Island 
or  Block  Island  Sounds,  where  the  glaciers  of  an  ear- 
lier age  deposited  huge  boulders  in  areas  upon  which 
the  sea  has  subsequently  encroached;  or  along  the 
Florida  Keys,  in  Porto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands, 
where  coral  heads  are  uplifted  well  above  the  sur- 
rounding bottom,  there  exist  obstructions  capable  of 
tearing  open  the  bottoms  of  the  staunchest  vessels. 
Searching  for  these  obstructions  by  means  of  the  lead 
line  is  like  hunting  for  the  proverbial  needle  in  the 
haystack;  a  search  rendered  even  more  difficult  and 
uncertain,  if  that  be  possible,  by  the  fact  that  no  one 
knows  how  many  needles,  if  any,  each  particular  hay- 
stack contains. 

This  serious  limitation  upon  the  reliability  of  the 
chart  has  been  responsible  for  the  stranding  of  many 
a  vessel.  One  can  pick  at  random  any  chart  of  an 
area  similar  to  any  of  those  described,  with  reasonable 
assurance  that  he  will  find  on  it  one  or  more  such 
lurking  dangers  named  for  the  unfortunate  vessel 
which  there  received  its  death  blow. 

This  limitation  has  in  recent  years  been  successful- 
ly overcome  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  through 
the  adoption  of  the  "wire  drag"  and  its  development 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Any  adequate  descrip- 
tion of  this  device  would  expand  this  article  beyond 
reasonable  limits.  Briefly,  the  apparatus  consists  of 
a  wire,  suspended  horizontally  in  the  water  at  any  de- 
sired depth  and  readily  adjustable  as  to  depth  of  any 
part,  which  is  towed  by  means  of  launches.  Any  ob- 
struction encountered  in  the  path  of  this  wire  will  give 
instant  notice  to  the  operators,  who  therefrom  deter- 
mine the  exact  position  of  the  obstruction  and  the 
least  depth  of  water  on  it. 

Some  idea  of  the  usefulness  of  this  device  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  facts  that  drags  of  any  desired  length 
from  100  up  to  25,000  feet  have  been  used;  that  areas 
up  to  62  square  miles  have  been  swept  by  one  unit  in 
a  single  day  and  that  its  use  has  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  a  vast  number  of  previously  uncharted  dan- 
gers. During  the  war  the  drag  was  used  in  certain 
areas  to  locate  those  minor  obstructions  rising  but  a 
short  distance  above  the  bottom  which  might  be  en- 
countered by  submarines. 

Coastwise  Currents 

The  character  of  harbor  current  studies  in  progress 
has  already  been  indicated.  Similar  studies  of  the 
coastwise  currents  along  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  have  been  in  progress  for  some  years,  and  have 
been  productive  of  information  of  great  practical 
value. 

These  studies  of  the  coastwise  currents  have  been 
conducted  as  near  as  possible  to  the  usual  steamship 
track  by  utilizing  the  light  vessels  stationed  at  many 
critical  points  along  the  coast.  Extended  series  of  ob- 
servations have  been  made  at  each  such  light  vessel, 
and  these  are  being  supplemented  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible by  observations  from  surveying  vessels  anchored 
at  intermediate  points  between  adjacent  light-ships. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  these  coastwise 
currents  is  their  uncertainty.     During  periods  of  local 


heavy  weather,  navigators  expect,  and  guard  against, 
a  set  due  to  wind,  sea  and  currents.  They  do  not  all 
realize,  however,  that  currents  of  considerable  veloc- 
ity may  be  encountered  at  times  when  there  are  no 
other  unfavorable  local  conditions  to  warn  of  their 
existence. 

Currents  of  this  character  are  particularly  menacing 
in  such  a  region  as  our  Pacific  Coast,  where  fogs  pre- 
vail and  where  the  coastwise  courses  are  long  and  ap- 
proach the  shores  only  at  a  few  important  turning 
points.  Here,  to  quote  from  one  of  the  Survey's  pub- 
lications, "navigators  cannot  count  on  making  their 
courses  and  distances  good,  or  assume  that  even  though 
such  courses  lead,  in  general,  from  6  to  10  miles  off 
the  nearest  shores,  they  have  allowed  an  ample  mar- 
gin of  safety.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  ves- 
sels to  be  set  10  or  12  miles  off  their  courses  in  as 
many  hours,  and  to  have  their  speed  made  good,  accel- 
erated or  retarded  by  considerably  greater  amounts." 

These  studies  of  currents  have  enabled  the  Survey 
to  include  in  its  Coast  Pilots  much  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  In  addition,  within  the  past  year 
the  Survey  has  issued  two  volume  of  current  tables, 
one  for  the  Atlantic  and  the  other  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Devices  Developed  Through  War 

The  world  war  resulted  in  the  development  of  many 
important  scientific  and  engineering  devices  to  be  used 
in  the  solution  of  new  problems  arising  in  connection 
with  various  details  of  military  operations.  Since  the 
war  ended  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has  made  a 
constant  study  of  these  new  methods  and  devices,  with 
a  view  to  adopting  such  of  them  as  might  be  utilized 
to  advantage  in  any  of  its  surveying  operations,  and 
has  cooperated  with  other  interested  services  in  the 
further  development  of  some  of  them  which  the  close 
of  the  war  left  in  an  experimental  stage. 

In  cooperation  with  the  army  and  navy  air  services 
it  has  worked  continuously  to  perfect  the  application 
of  aerial  photography  to  topographic  surveying.  Two 
important  areas,  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi delta,  have  recently  been  surveyed  by  this 
method. 

Sonic  Depth  Finders 

The  Survey  is  at  present  arranging  to  carry  on  fur- 
ther experimental  work  on  the  measurement  of  depth 
by  means  of  sound  transmission,  and  the  accurate  de- 
termination of  a  ship's  position  by  sound  or  radio.  It 
uses  the  wireless  telephone  for  communication  between 
the  towing  launches  engaged  in  wire  drag  work,  and 
radio  for  the  accurate  determination  of  time  needed 
to  fix  the  geographic  positions  of  the  points  which  con- 
trol of  its  surveys. 

None  of  these  contributions  is  spectacular.  The  Sur- 
vey goes  about  its  work  quietly  and  efficiently,  content 
to  let  its  results  speak  for  themselves.  Yet  the  fact 
remains  that  this  is  the  sole  agency  charged  by  Con- 
gress with  the  survey  of  the  navigable  tidal  waters 
of  the  United  States  and  its  possessions. 

Importance  of  Survey  Work 

It  thus  performs  a  service  of  tremendous  importance 
to  the  maritime  public.  In  these  modern  times  no 
group,  be  it  hamlet  or  nation,  is  sufficient  unto  itself. 
Each  is  enmeshed  in  an  intricate  web  of  intercourse 
which  covers  the  civilized  world,  and  it  is  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  which,  for  the  waters  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  indicates  the  routes  which  that  intercourse 
must  follow  if  it  is  to  be  conducted  in  safety.  With- 
out its  charts  the  seaports  of  this  nation  would  be  as 
effectively  closed  to  maritime  commerce  as  though  they 
were  blockaded  by  an  invincible  fleet  of  dreadnoughts. 


A  DISASTER  OF  THE  SIXTIES 

Loss  of  the  Paddle- Wheeler  Golden  Gate  Off  Manzanillo  Coast  as  Published  in  the 

Sacramento  Union  in  1862 


FROM  the  California  State  Library  at  Sacramento 
we  have  secured  a  cameragraph  of  the  letter  tell- 
ing the  story  of  the  loss  of  the  paddle-wheeler 
Golden  Gate  as  published  in  the  Sacramento  Daily 
Union.  The  letter  was  written  by  Captain  R.  H.  Pear- 
son of  the  famous  Golden  Gate  and  described  the  disas- 
ter of  the  morning  of  July  29,  1862,  which  occurred  fif- 
teen miles  north  of  Manzanillo,  giving  a  full  and  thrill- 
ing narrative  of  the  steamer's 
burning,  and  the  toils  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  survivors.  The 
toll  of  the  tragedy  was  250 
lives,  including  officers,  crew 
and  passengers.  Though  sixty- 
one  years  have  passed  there 
are  some  that  believe  the  Gol- 
den Gate's  $1,400,700  treasure 
cargo  is  still  intact  in  the  spe- 
cie tank,  protected  by  iron- 
bound  oak  chests. 

Captain  Pearson's  report  was 
as  follows: 

Steamer  St.  Louis, 
off  Manzanillo, 
July  29,  1862. 

On  the  27th  instant,  at  about 
4:43  p.  m.,  as  we  had  just  sat 
down  to  dinner,  it  was  report- 
ed to  Captain  Hudson  that  the 
steamer  (Golden  Gate)  was  on 
fire.  We  immediately  left  the 
table;  he  took  the  deck,  while 
I  ran  to  fight  the  fire,  which 
was  ignited  between  the  for- 
ward    smoke     stack    and    the 

cabin  galley.  I  saw  the  forward  part  of  the  upper 
engine  room  in  a  blaze.  The  engineer  was  attaching 
the  hose,  while  I  ran  to  the  paddle  box,  calling  on  all 
my  men  to  follow  and  pass  down  the  buckets  of  water 
that  were  always  kept  there.  This  was  done  and  I 
dashed  water  under  the  smoke-stack  till  I  was  driven 
from  it  by  the  smoke  and  heat. 

Start  for  the  Shore 

I  then  ran  along  the  upper  deck  aft  to  see  that  they 
were  getting  the  hose  along  from  the  after  pump,  and 
as  this  was  being  done,  I  turned  to  say  a  word  of  cau- 
tion to  some  who  were  getting  off  the  boats.  I  heard 
Captain  Hudson  say  that  he  had  headed  the  steamer 
for  the  shore,  which  was  distant  some  three  and  a 
half  miles.  Jumping  down  below  I  saw  at  a  glance 
that  we  were  a  doomed  ship,  as  the  flames  flared  up 
the  engine  room  hatch.  Met  Waddell,  who  said  his 
men  below  were  cut  off  and  would  be  burned,  and  we 
decided  to  knock  down  the  bulkhead  in  the  after  freight 
room  and,  if  possible,  save  them,  and  this  was  done 
and  Waddell  himself,  when  prevented  by  the  fire  from 
coming  up,  jumped  overboard  from  the  after  freight 
port,  and  was  saved  immediately.  I  directed  the  panic 
stricken  women  and  children  that  were  in  the  cabin 
to  the  stairways  over  the  paddle  boxes  forward,  my- 
self carrying  two  of  Mr.  Rickard's  children,  the  flames 
burning  us  as  we  rushed  by  them.  About  this  time  it 
was  that  Captain  Hudson  was  driven  from  the  port 
paddle  box  forward.  At  the  risk  of  my  life  I  passed 
back  again  over  the  paddle  box,  cut  the  cover  of  the 


forward  after  boat  and  caught  at  the  life  preservers. 
Rushing  forwad  again  through  the.  scorching  heat,  I 
met  Mr.  Flint  and  Purser  Wood,  to  each  of  whom  I 
gave  one  of  the  life  preservers,  and  secured  one  to  the 
fore  rigging,  to  use  myself  when  I  became  so  exhaust- 
ed as  to  need  one.  Mr.  Wood  gave  his  to  a  woman, 
who,  notwithstanding,  was  lost. 

My  labors  were  now  turned  to  the  head  pump  and 
hose,  and  we  fought  the  fire, 
foot  by  foot,  until  the  men 
were  driven  away.  About 
this  time  the  steamer  changed 
her  course  from  the  direction 
of  the  land  to  the  northward, 
as  if  the  wheelsman  had  been 
forced  to  leave  his  post,  but 
she  soon  changed  again  and 
headed  for  the  beach.  I  un- 
rove  the  awning  side  ropes  that 
were  burned  off,  and  made 
them  fast  to  the  forward  rails, 
that  the  passengers  might  cling 
to  them,  and  advised  those 
who  could  not  swim  to  secure 
such  things  as  would  float 
them,  and  keep  calm  until  the 
steamer  struck  the  beach. 
Many  of  them  did  so,  but  oth- 
ers, confused  and  bewildered, 
threw  themselves  at  once  into 
the  water. 


In  the  Breakers 


The  walking   beam   of  the    Golden   Gate   from   an   old   print 


At  5:15  p.  m.,  by  my  watch, 
the  upper  deck  fell  in,  and  the 
foremast  went  by  the  board,  falling  to  starboard.  Soon 
after  this,  she  took  the  beach  very  easily,  having  but 
little  way  through.  The  engines  kept  working  up  to 
that  time.  Then  it  was  that  I  told  the  people  to  jump 
and  try  their  best  to  catch  the  shore.  Huge  breakers 
were  rolling  past  the  ship,  sweeping  everything  before 
them  to  the  beach,  and  those  persons  who  retained 
strength  when  cast  on  the  shore  helped  to  drag  the 
exhausted  or  dead  from  the  surf. 

At  last  Captain  Hudson  and  myself  were  alone; 
tearing  off  our  clothing  as  we  hung  on  under  the  bow- 
sprit, with  flakes  of  fire  falling  on  us  from  above,  we 
watched  our  chance  to  jump  in  after  a  roller,  "but  the 
rope  Hudson  held  burned  off  and  he  fell  into  the  wa- 
ter, washed  ashore,  and  I  was  left  alone,  exhausted 
physically  and  mentally,  with  both  hands,  left  arm  and 
right  shoulder  burned,  and  though  I  am  a  good  swim- 
mer, as  you  will  remember,  I  doubted  if  I  should  reach 
the  shore  if  I  abandoned  my  life  preserver.  Seeing  a 
small  spar  fast  to  the  starboard  boat  by  a  rope,  I 
jumped  with  my  life-preserver  and  was  swept  some 
distance  from  the  steamer,  across  the  starboard  boat, 
but  swam  back  to  the  spar  I  spoke  of,  got  astride  of 
it,  but  was  capsized.  This  was  enough  to  prove  that 
my  strength  was  not  equal  to  the  task  before  me.  I 
managed  to  put  the  life-preserver  on  but  could  not 
tie  it.  I  let  go,  when  I  was  swept  across  to  port  side, 
threw  myself  on  my  back  and  before  another  roller 
came  succeeded  in  fastening  it.  Then  I  was  overtaken 
by  a  quick  succession  of  breakers,  beaten  and  bruised 
by  them,  and  was  finally  pitched  amongst  the  wreck 
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of  spars  attached  to  the  foremast.  The  danger  was 
imminent  of  being  crushed,  but  my  strength  was  nearly 
gone  and  I  could  make  no  effort  to  free  myself;  but 
the  next  roller  threw  me  clear  over  them  and  on  the 
beach,  and  two  good  friends  rushed  down  and  dragged 
me  into  security.  I  quickly  regained  my  strength  and 
was  deeply  pained  to  learn  that  more  were  not  saved. 
Some  were  lying  dead,  and  some  whose  names  I  called 
had  not  been  seen. 

Survivors  on  the  Beach 

We  mustered  but  one  hundred  persons;  Flint  and 
Holladay  and  other  familiar  faces  were  not  among 
them.  We  were  sad  indeed  while  the  fire  roared 
through  our  noble  ship  and  huge  seas  made  breaches 
through  the  charred  timber,  hurling  the  flames  high 
in  the  air.  We  gathered  our  dead  by  the  light  and 
laid  them  upon  the  sand,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  sea, 
and  then  sat  down  to  watch  the  gloomy  scene.  By  9 
p.  m.  the  steamer  was  broken  up.  The  bow  and  stern 
came  ashore,  and  in  the  morning  nothing  was  left  but 
but  the  bed  plate,  wheels  and  attachments.  The  beach 
was  strewn  with  portions  of  the  wreck.  Kegs  of  ale 
were  picked  up,  and  this  beverage  revived  many  who 
were  too  weak  to  stand.  Among  our  number  were 
Captain  Whitney,  California  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany, and  a  better  man  does  not  live;  McMullen,  ex- 
hausted and  bowed  to  the  earth  by  the  loss  of  his  wife 
and  children,  and  Waddell,  chief  engineer.  We  had 
seen  several  of  the  ship's  boats,  after  changing  about 
a  little,  keep  away  for  Manzanillo,  which  was  dis- 
tant but  some  fourteen  miles,  and  we  hoped  that  they 
would  come  to  our  relief. 

Early  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  day  broke,  we 
buried  the  dead.  Four  of  them  were  women — two  of 
them  elderly  women,  and  I  think  from  the  second 
cabin — an  insane  person  and  Mrs.  McMullen.  Wc 
buried  them  in  the  sand,  digging  the  graves  with 
pieces  of  board.  Mrs.  McMullen  was  a  lady  much 
esteemed,  and  as  we  straightened  her  stiffened  limbs 
and  covered  her  face,  my  heart  ached  that  so  untimely 
a  fate  should  check  a  life  so  useful,  and  that  so  lonely 
a  grave  should  mark  the  resting  place  of  one  who  in 
life  was  surrounded  by  so  many  loving  friends.  We 
placed  a  cross  at  the  head  of  the  graves  to  designate 
the  spot  as  sacred. 


One  Woman  in  the  Lot 

When  this  sad  duty  was  over,  we  started  towards 
Manzanillo,  marching  over  burning  sands,  through 
jungles  and  thorns,  around  a  mountain,  until  we  got 
abreast  of  White  Rock,  eleven  miles  from  the  town. 
Here  we  found  in  the  woods  a  little  water,  brackish 
and  dirty,  still  it  was  our  salvation,  and  we  drank 
eagerly.  After  resting,  we  surveyed,  with  a  new  sense 
of  our  position,  the  high  mountains  towering  above  us, 
covered  with  an  impenetrable  chaparral  on  the  one 
hand,  the  impassable  cliffs  on  the  other,  bordering  the 
sea.  On  leaving  the  vicinity  of  the  wreck  our  party 
numbered  nearly  one  hundred,  with  five  children  and 
one  woman,  a  Mrs.  Wallace.  God  help  the  woman!  A 
braver  and  better  I  never  saw,  and  never  can  I  forget 
how  she  cheered  the  weary  through  our  toilsome  and 
painful  wanderings;  how,  when  others  rested,  she 
bathed  the  crying  children  in  the  only  fresh  water  we 
found,  to  enable  them  to  hold  out  and  go  on  through 
the  next  night  with  our  little  band  of  about  twenty- 
five.  Some  were  badly  burned,  and  all  sore  and  lame. 
Our  feet  were  bound  in  old  canvas  (pieces  of  the  fore- 
top  sail  that  came  on  shore  with  the  yard),  and  most 
of  what  we  had  on  was  taken  from  the  dead.  Here  we 
passed  the  night,  without  water  or  food,  while  those 
who  were  in  advance  strayed  into  the  mountains. 

But  we  were  comforted  by  the  appearance  of  the 
customhouse  boat  of  Manzanillo.  She  took  two  men, 
who  were  able  to  get  to  a  point  of  rock,  from  which 
they  jumped,  and  were  then  picked  up  by  the  men  in 
the  boat,  who  promised  to  come  to  our  aid  in  the 
morning.  Through  the  long  night  we  suffered,  and  at 
daybreak  sent  two  men  in  search  of  water,  of  which 
they  procured  enough  for  a  scanty  drink  for  all.  Then 
a  little  refreshed,  we  took  up  our  line  of  march  over 
the  mountains  to  get  to  where  we  could  jump  from  the 
rocks  into  the  water,  when  the  boats  should  come  to 
our  rescue.  We  climbed  through  chaparrel,  rocks  and 
thorns,  over  ledges  and  down  frightful  steeps  such  as 
you  never  saw.  Mrs.  Wallace  did  all  this  with  the 
strongest,  without  a  murmur.  She  faltered  once,  poor 
soiil !  when  we  reached  the  rock  from  which  we 
jumped,  and  I  tied  the  rope  around  her  which  was 
thrown  to  me.  She  dreaded  the  waters  and  feared  we 
could  not  reach  the  boat;    but  at  the  right  time  I  told 


Pacific    ^Call   steamer   Golden    Gate,    from   painting   by   a   Japanese   artist 
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her  to  jump,  gave  her  a  push  and  she  was  safely 
drawn  to  the  boat.  About  this  time  Nolan,  in  one  of 
the  Golden  Gate's  boats,  came  in  and  shouted  that  the 
St.  Louis  was  at  hand.  Captain  Hudson,  a  man  badly 
burned,  Mrs.  Wallace  and  I  got  to  the  customhouse 
boat,  where  we  found  the  good  old  French  doctor 
(Dormet)  of  Manzanillo,  who  had  come  to  our  relief 
with  wine,  water  and  bread.  The  other  boats,  under 
Messrs.  Nolan  and  Sutter,  took  off  the  remainder  of 
our  fellow  sufferers. 

Captain  Lapidge  received  us  with  open  arms.  He 
and  his  officers,  and  some  of  his  passengers  cared  for 
our  wounded  and  burned,  and  clothed  us.  While  I 
write  (for  fear  that  I  may  break  down  tomorrow)  the 
steamer  is  cruising  about,  firing  guns  and  picking  up 
the  stragglers  who  come  out  of  the  mountains.  At 
three  P.  M.  we  came  to  anchor  at  Manzanillo,  leaving 
the  boats  out  to  rescue  all  they  could  find.  Before  we 
came  in  we  saw  several  dead  bodies  drifting  to  the 
southeast. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  steamer's  boats  had  saved 
a  number  of  passengers,  and  as  it  was  but  a  short 
distance  to  Manzanillo,  would  have  returned  to  hunt 
us  up  on  Monday  morning.  But  those  in  charge  of 
the  boats  did  not  keep  close  enough  to  shore,  and  the 
current  swept  some  twenty  miles  to  the  southeast  of 
the  port,  so  that  they  did  not  get  to  Manzanillo  till 
Monday  afternoon.  Then  I  learned  from  Mr.  Conner, 
late  United  States  Consul  at  Manzanillo,  that  much 
time  was  lost  in  trying  to  induce  the  captain  of  the 
brig  Minerva  of  Mazatlan  (on  which  he  and  his  family 
came  passengers),  to  come  to  our  assistance.  The  in- 
human wretch  refused  to  move,  although  Conner  and 
others  had  worked  all  night  to  hasten  our  deliverance. 
Bonds  were  offered  the  captain  of  ten  times  the  value 
of  his  vessel,  but  no  persuasion  or  entreaty  touched 
his  heart  of  stone.  He  was  unmerciful  as  the  fire  and 
waves  from  which  we  were  trying  to  escape.  The  con- 
trast between  this  scoundrel  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Manzanillo  was  most  striking.  They  threw  open  their 
houses,  fed  the  hungry,  clothed  the  naked,  and  buried 
with  the  kindest  care  three  little  children  who  died 
from  burns  and  exhaustion.  The  name  of  the  captain 
of  the  Minerva  I  have  not  learned. 

Captain  Pearson  a  Hero 

A  list  of  the  saved  will  be  sent.  By  that  you  will 
know  who  are  lost.  I  am  tolerably  well,  save  a  few 
burns;  but  there  are  several  others  so  much  worse 
than  I  am  that  I  do  not  say  a  word.  I  have  lost  all  I 
had  with  me,  but  I  regret  most  my  box  of  presents 
which  I  had  received  through  the  past  fifteen  years. 
My  only  comfort  is  that  I  tried  to  do  my  duty  in  sav- 
ing the  ship  and  passengers,  and  never  turned  from 
what  I  conceived  to  be  my  duty,  to  save  even  a  paper 
of  my  own.  My  chief  regret  is  that  so  many  were  lost. 
It  was  a  fearful  calamity,  to  be  remembered  with  pain 
by  all  of  us  so  long  as  we  shall  live.  I  wish  to  men- 
tion William  W.  Walker,  who  carried  a  small  boy  most 
of  the  time  through  our  wearisome  tramp.  His  endur- 
ance was  remarkable,  and  his  humanity  an  honor  to 
human  nature. 

The  Origin  of  the  Fire 

From  all  I  can  learn,  I  think  the  fire  originated  in 
the  after  galley,  between  the  stoves  and  the  smoke 
stack.  It  got  the  start  of  the  crew,  and  the  ship  burned 
up  in  the  incredibly  short  space  of  time  narrated  here. 
1  think  Captain  Hudson  and  his  officers  and  crew  did 
all  in  their  power,  and  what  they  conceived  to  be  best 
to  save  life.    I   have  written  this   while  the   incidents 


are  fresh  in  my  mind,  and  I  have  no  time  or  disposi- 
tion to  overlook  or  correct  this.  You  can  understand  a 
plain  sailor's  statement. 

The  Master  of  the  Minerva 

July  30th. — The  brig  Minerva  was  bound  to  Aca- 
pulco,  and  though  we  felt  like  hanging  the  captain  to 
the  yard  arm  for  his  dastardly  conduct  in  not  going 
to  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  about  thirty  of  us  con- 
cluded to  proceed  to  Acapulco  in  her.  The  brig  was 
short  of  provisions,  but  Captain  Hudson  made  all  ar- 
rangements for  the  passengers,  so  that  we  might  in- 
tercept the  Uncle  Sam  at  Acapulco  and  go  on  to  our 
destination;  but  after  we  were  all  on  board  and  the 
St.  Louis  had  been  detained  two  hours  or  more,  the 
scoundrelly  captain  refused  to  give  us  a  guarantee 
where  he  would  sail.  We  were  fearful  he  would  take 
his  own  time  about  leaving  after  the  St.  Louis  left,  get 
to  sea,  drift  about  in  calms,  and  fail  to  reach  Acapulco 
in  time  to  take  the  Uncle  Sam,  and  we  concluded  to 
return  to  the  St.  Louis  and  take  the  chance  of  meeting 
her.  As  we  went  up  none  of  us  were  well,  and  several 
are  now  on  the  doctor's  list.  Please  inform  Mr. 
Bayerque  that  his  friend.  Dr.  Bodinier,  was  drowned. 
His  body  was  recognized  floating  past  a  boat.  Yours 
truly,  R.  H.  Pearson. 

Children  Saved 

Postscript. — Mr.  Flint  and  Dr.  Jones  are  both  lost. 
Holladay  was  picked  up  by  a  boat  and  is  alive  to  tell 
his  own  story.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  one  or  two 
little  incidents  that  may  be  of  interest,  showing  the 
miraculous  escape  of  four  children  who  came  ashore 
in  our  party — one  a  baby  of  three  months,  a  child  of 
Mrs.  Giflin.  Its  brother  was  saved  by  the  boats.  Its 
father  and  mother  are  supposed  to  be  lost.  I  under- 
stand they  are  from  Baltimore.  Strange  to  say,  the 
little  children  by  the  name  of  Manchester  were  saved. 
One  of  them,  a  girl,  was  with  us.  The  other  two  were 
saved  by  the  boats. 
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placed  in  the  run.     The  Panama-Pacific  Line  plans  to 
develop  regular  sailings  at  frequent  intervals. 

"A  seventeen-day  service  between  San  Francisco  and 
New  York  will  be  the  fastest  service  maintained  by 
any  competing  line,"  declared  T.  H.  Larke,  Pacific 
Coast  manager  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
Company,  which  organization  includes  the  American 
Line,  Atlantic  Transport  Line,  Leyland  Line,  Red  Star 
Line,  White  Star  Line,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  and 
the  Panama-Pacific   Line. 

"Such  a  passenger  service  will  bring  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  to  California  who  wouldn't  want  to  make 
the  trip  by  rail,"  said  Mr.  Larke. 

By  inaugurating  passenger  sailings  in  October  the 
Panama-Pacific  Line  expects  good  bookings  from  the 
start  among  winter  tourists.  The  steamers  will  ac- 
commodate first,  second  and  third  class  passengers,  the 
sailing  lists  and  rates  of  fare  now  being  in  course  of 
preparation. 

Terminals  at  both  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
have  not  yet  been  arranged.  This  matter  is  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  A.  J.  McCarthy,  manager  of  the  Amer- 
ican Line,  from  New  York. 

It  is  reported  that  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  large 
cold  storage  warehouse  somewhere  in  San  Francisco, 
where  the  perishable  fruits  could  be  kept  until  ship- 
ped, have  been  discussed  by  Pacific  Coast  representa- 
tives of  the  company.  And  toward  this  end,  it  is  said, 
the  views  of  the  various  fruit  growers  of  Pacific  Coast  , 
states  will  be  solicited  on  the  subject  of  cooperation. 
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Interesting 

Salvage 


Two  views  showing  the 
motor  trawler  California  on 
the    sand    at    Stinson    Beach. 


OX  December  22,  1922,  the  motor  trawler  Califor- 
nia of  the  F.  E.  Booth  Company  fleet  was  blown 
ashore  at  Stinson  Beach,  a  few  miles  north  of 
the  Golden  Gate.    She  buried  herself  deep  in  the 
sandy  beach  and  successfully  resisted  several  attempts 
to  move  her. 

The  California  has  a  wooden  hull  of  typical  Califor- 
nia construction,  58.2  feet  long,  14.1  feet  beam,  and 
7.3  feet  depth,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  34  and  a  net 
tonnage  of  16. 

Herbert  Madden  of  J.  H.  Madden  &  Company  of  Sau- 
salito,  and  William  Silva,  marine  engineer  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, moved  a  wrecking  crew  and  gear  to  Stinson 
Beach  late  in  February,  1923,  and  began  a  determined 
€flfort  to  get  the  hull  out  to  sea. 

First  the  vessel  was  relieved  of  as  much  sand  as 
possible  and  then  a  centrifugal  pump  was  installed, 
driven  by  an  automobile  engine.  This  was  placed  on 
a  raised  platform  above  the  deck  to  be  clear  of  the 
seas  at  high  water,  for  on  this  pump  depended  the  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking. 

Two  3o00-pound  kedge  anchors  were  set  about  1000 
feet  off  shore  from  the  hull  and  ground  tackle  was 
rigged  on  both  sides  by  which  the  vessel  was  moved 


about  50  feet  from  her  first  position  in  the  sand.  It 
now  appeared  to  the  salvers  that  she  could  be  pulled 
into  the  sea  with  the  assistance  of  a  tow  boat. 

Accordingly  the  tug  Sea  Wolf  was  dispatched  to  the 
scene,  but  broke  her  hawser  on  the  first  real  strain. 
Madden  and  Silva,  however,  still  held  to  the  idea  that 
a  little  more  power  would  move  the  hull  out  to  deep 
water.  They  also  realized  the  fact  that  there  was  only 
one  more  high  tide  immediately  available.  A  telegram 
to  San  Francisco  brought  up  the  tug  Sea  Lion,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  on  March 
8  the  California  slid  out  of  her  berth  in  the  sands  and 
once  more  floated  on  the  Pacific. 

The  hull  was  towed  immediately  to  Sausalito,  where 
she  is  being  refitted  at  the  yard  of  J.  H.  Madden  & 
Company.  A  100  -  horsepower  CO.  Fairbanks  -  Morse 
marine  engine  fitted  with  a  Cloverleaf  propeller  is 
being  installed. 

J.  H.  Madden  &  Company  has  announced  its  inten- 
tion of  keeping  wrecking  gear  on  hand  and  is  ready 
to  handle  any  salvage  job  that  may  offer.  Since  salv- 
ing the  California  they  have  raised  the  freight  boat 
Neptune,  sunk  in  Napa  creek,  a  job  that  was  perform- 
ed satisfactorilv  and  in  record  time. 
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THERE  are  few  problems  in  ma- 
rine insurance  that  give  rise  to 
so  many  confusing  theories  as 
that  of  inherent  defects,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  established  dog- 
ma that  the  underwriter  is  not  lia- 
ble for  damage  arising  solely  out  of 
the  inherent  defect  of  the  subject 
matter  insured.  The  perils  clause 
determines  the  extent  of  the  insur- 
er's liability,  for  the  marine  con- 
tract is  an  affirmative  one  in  that 
it  states  the  risks  undertaken  and 
specifically  sets  them  forth  in  the 
list  of  perils.  The  hazards  insured 
against  are  definitely  enumerated. 
And  this  is  important,  because  even 
though  the  basic  law  of  contracts 
did  not  relieve  the  underwriter  from 
the  consequences  of  vice  propre  in 
the  goods  insured,  nevertheless  the 
fact  that  he  has  established  his  lia- 
bility on  this  point  in  the  perils 
clause  assures  him  of  safety. 

Inherent  Defect 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  under- 
writer's relief  from  liability  is  based 
on  damage  arising  solely  from  in- 
herent defect.  Numerous  cases  in- 
volve damage  caused  by  some  peril 
insured  against,  and  that  is  compli- 
cated by  consequences  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  inherent  qualities 
of  the  article  insured.  Hemp,  by 
way  of  illustration,  will  sometimes 
become  heated  when  wet  and  thus 
involve  spontaneous  combustion.  If 
it  can  be  proved  that  the  wetting 
was  caused  by  a  sea  peril,  then  that 
is  the  proximate  cause,  and  the  un- 
derwriter becomes  liable  despite  the 
fact  that  ordinary  cargo  would  not 
have  ignited. 

Confusion  arises  when  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  reconcile,  for  ex- 
ample, the  case  of  a  shipment  of 
meat  from  Hamburg  which  spoiled 
on  account  of  delay  caused  by  stress 
■of  weather,  with  the  case  of  a  ship- 


ment of  tobacco  spoiled  by  fumes 
arising  from  hides  stowed  in  the 
same  hold  as  the  tobacco.  Contact 
with  seawater  rotted  the  hides  and 
the  odor  from  the  decaying  hides 
permeated  the  tobacco  and  damaged 
it.  As  regards  the  meat  the  under- 
writer is  not  liable  because  the  dam- 
age arose  solely  from  a  condition 
inherent  in  the  subject  matter.  It 
will  be  observed  that  a  dormant  con- 
dition became  active  through  the  de- 
lay, and  that  the  delay  was  caused 
by  stress  of  weather,  but  the  under- 
writer does  not  cover  against  de- 
lay even  when  caused  by  stress  of 
weather.  In  the  case  of  the  hams 
no  external  substance  came  in  con- 
tact with  them;  but,  in  the  case  of 
the  tobacco,  an  odor  from  without, 
caused  by  stress  of  weather,  entered 
the  goods  and  damaged  them  and 
the  underwriter  becomes  liable. 

Higher  rates  are  not  resorted  to 
by  the  underwriter  in  cases  of  com- 
modities such  as  these  in  order  to 
take  care  of  such  losses  as  have 
been  described.  Higher  rates  are, 
indeed,  charged  on  goods  particularly 
susceptible  to  damage,  but  this  is 
done  to  offset  the  greater  percentage 
of  damage  which  is  likely  to  result 
from  the  contact  of  perishable  goods 
with  an  insured  peril.  Underwriters 
who  have  issued  covers  against  all 
risks  of  transportation  on  rubber 
and  flour  have  received  claims  on 
rubber  for  damage  caused  by  moist- 
ure in  the  hold,  and  for  damage  to 
flour  caused  by  odors  of  oil  in  the 
hold.  In  such  instances  as  these 
damage  is  due  to  external  causes, 
and  it  would  at  first  appear  as 
though  all  risk  cover  is  sufficiently 
broad  and  comprehensive  to  include 
such  damage,  but  in  neither  case  is 
there  a  risk  of  transportation  but 
rather  simply  an  incident  of  trans- 
portation— for,  certainly,  moisture  in 


the  hold  of  the  ordinary  cargo  ves- 
sel and  odors  of  oil  in  an  oil-burn- 
ing vessel  are  nothing  more  than 
incidents  of  the  ordinary  voyage  and 
not  risks  of  transportation.  By 
"risk"  is  meant  a  peril;  not  an  in- 
cident of  transportation. 

Motor  Truck  Transportation 

Increasing  attention  is  being  di- 
rected to  the  advantages  of  cover- 
age against  damage  to  goods  in 
transit  carried  by  motor  trucks.  It 
is  rapidly  taking  the  lead  among  in- 
land marine  demands  and  all  indi- 
cations point  to  its  soon  becoming 
the  outstanding  coverage  in  this 
line.  This  is  partly  because  of  the 
steadily  increasing  use  of  motor 
trucks  for  transportation,  and  partly 
because  it  is  a  novelty  that  has  been 
neglected  in  the  past.  It  applies 
to  manufacturers,  merchants,  ware- 
housemen, department  stores,  com- 
mon carriers,  and,  in  short,  to  prac- 
tically every  user  of  the  motor  truck. 
Policies  can  be  secured  covering 
shipments  between  points  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  and  or  Canada. 
They  are  known  as  "door  ta  door" 
shipments;  by  which  is  meant  from 
the  time  the  shipment  is  loaded  on 
board  the  vehicle  at  the  premises  or 
store  at  the  point  of  origin  until  un- 
loaded from  the  vehicle  at  the  prem- 
ises or  store  at  destination.  The 
insurance  rate  depends,  to  a  large 
extent,  on  the  length  of  the  haul, 
the  nature  of  the  commodity  shipped 
and  the  physical  character  of  the 
country  traversed.  Another  element 
of  importance  to  the  underwriter  is 
the  character  and  responsibility  of 
the  truckmen  and  their  employes. 

There  are  two  bases  for  insuring 
motor  truck  shipments — by  trip  pol- 
icies or  by  annual  policies.    The  for- 
mer is  issued  where  a  shipper  only  ( 
has  occasion  to  insure  isolated  risks,  i 
The  annual  policy  is  easily  the  more  ^ 
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popular  form  of  the  two,  as  it  does 
not  necessitate  the  insured's  arrang- 
ing insurance  for  each  individual 
shipment  and  also  means  a  decided 
economy  in  rate-costs  as  the  prem- 
iums are  lower  because  of  the  eco- 
nomical manner  in  which  the  com- 
pany can  handle  the  business.  It  is 
customary  to  issue  a  policy  on  the 
estimated  value  of  shipments  and  to 
charge  a  deposit  premium  on  that 
amount  at  an  average  rate  of  insur- 
ance, because  the  shipper  is  usually 
unable  to  determine  what  the  value 
of  his  shipments  under  an  annual 
policy  will  be  and  because  the  length 
of  each  trip  is  subject  to  consider- 
able variation. 

The  underwriter's  first  step  is  to 
ascertain  what  would  be  a  fair  es- 
timate of  the  value  of  shipments  to 
be  made,  and  this  is  done  by  placing 
on  an  annual  basis  the  prospect's 
past  monthly  shipments.  The  aver- 
age distance  per  trip  is  next  figured 
out,  and  this  is  done  by  approxima- 
tions on  the  prospect's  monthly  haul- 
ing mileage,  dividing  the  number  of 
his  shipments  into  the  gross  mileage. 
The  premium  on  an  annual  policy 
is  accepted  as  a  deposit  on  what  is 
known  as  a  "readjustment  of  prem- 
ium basis,"  and  it  is  ascertained  by 
taking  the  total  approximate  value 
of  shipments  annually  at  the  aver- 
age rate  of  insurance.  This  prem- 
ium is  payable  upon  attachment  of 
the  policy  and  is  held  by  the  com- 
pany until  the  policy  expires,  at 
which  time  it  is  adjusted.  Few  pol- 
icies are  issued  for  less  than  $25 
minimum  premium.  The  loss  limit 
on  any  one  truck  is  dependent  upon 
the  greatest  value  of  any  one  ship- 
ment and  has  to  be  specially  agreed 
upon  and  incorporated  in  the  policy 
when  it  is  issued. 

The  policy  terms  require  that  the 
shipper  keep  an  accurate  record  of 
all  shipments  thereunder  and  report 
within  ten  days  after  expiration  the 
total  actual  value  of  such  shipments 
to  the  company.     Thereupon  the  de- 


posit premium  is  readjusted  on  the 
basis  of  the  actual  value  of  ship- 
ments made.  If  the  total  actual 
value  of  such  shipments  is  in  excess 
of  the  estimated  value,  as  stated  in 
the  policy  and  on  which  the  deposit 
premium  was  paid,  the  assured  pays 
the  company  additional  premium  at 
the  average  rate  of  insurance  on  the 
amount  of  such  excess.  But  if  the 
total  actual  value  of  shipments  made 
is  less  than  the  estimated  value,  the 
company  returns  premium  to  the  as- 
sured at  the  average  rate  of  insur- 
ance on  the  amount  of  such  defici- 
ency. This  is  practically  the  same 
method  as  applies  in  the  payroll 
audit  of  a  workmen's  compensation 
policy. 

We  have  gone  at  some  length  to 
explain  the  principles  underlying 
this  form  of  transportation  insur- 
ance because,  with  the  coming  of 
spring,  it  becomes  a  subject  of  more 
than  usual  interest  to,  shippers  em- 
ploying motor  trucks  for  short  or 
long  hauls. 

Watching   Mexico 

Underwriters  are  considerably  up- 
set by  the  heavy  volume  of  theft  and 
pilferage  claims  developing  in  Mex- 
ico, and  many  of  them  are  curtail- 
ing their  coverage  on  shipments  to 
Mexican  ports  and  exercising  the 
greatest  care  to  ascertain  that  their 
insured  is  familiar  with  the  con- 
signee and  can  testify  to  his  char- 
acter and  reliability.  It  is  felt  that 
much  of  this  trouble  has  its  rise  in 
the  unsettled  political  and  economic 
conditions  of  our  southern  neighbor. 
The  growth  of  the  Fascisti  move- 
ment and  the  prevalence  of  Bolshe- 
vistic ideas  among  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  Mexican  people  are  re- 
sulting in  an  increasing  disreg-ard 
for  law  and  order;  and  this  is  en- 
hanced by  plentiful  evidences  of  cor- 
ruption and  dishonesty  in  high  oflS- 
cial  places.  The  information  to  this 
effect  daily  retailed  in  the  newspa- 
pers has  been  verified  by  careful  ex- 
amination from  other  sources. 


English  underwriters  recently  made 
an  investigation  through  Lloyd's 
agent  at  Vera  Cruz  and  a  very  seri- 
ous condition  was  disclosed.  Ap- 
peals to  the  Mexican  government  are 
said  to  be  futile.  The  port  of  Vera 
Cruz  appears  to  be  especially  under 
suspicion.  It  is  claimed  that  a  clique 
exists  in  the  customs  employ  that  is 
systematically  robbing  goods  that 
are  passing  through,  and  that  this 
gang  is  working  in  conjunction  with 
dishonest  merchants  in  Vera  Cruz 
and  Mexico  City.  For  all  these  braz- 
en depredations  the  underwriters  are 
paying  the  bill.  With  every  precau- 
tion as  respects  the  ascertaining  of 
reliability  on  the  part  of  consignees 
there  still  remains  no  recourse 
against  thievery  in  the  customs. 
There  seems  to  be  no  better  way  of 
protecting  the  underwriter  than  for 
him  to  either  decline  to  write  theft 
and  pilferage  to  Mexican  ports  or  else 
to  restrict  his  lines  to  a  minimum. 

Lake  Grain  Prospects 

One  of  the  seasonal  subjects  now 
well  to  the  fore  is  the  opening  of 
navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  outlook  for  the  1923  underwrit- 
ing account.  It  revives  the  strenu- 
ous competition  condition  that  reg- 
ularly rages  between  New  York  and 
Montreal,  and  each  side  is  making 
active  preparations  for  the  battle. 

During  the  last  two  years  Mon- 
treal has  made  serious  inroads  into 
the  grain  carrying  trade  and  has 
passed  New  York  in  this  respect.  In 
1921  Montreal  shipped  130,000,000 
bushels,  while  New  York's  total  was 
but  68,000,000.  In  1922  Montreal 
shipped  no  less  than  154,000,000, 
while  New  York  rested  content  with 
128,000,000.  Oddly  enough,  these 
two  ports  break  even  in  one  respect, 
namely,  that  each  clears  about  one- 
half  of  grain  originating  within  the 
borders  of  the  other's  country.  It 
would  seem  as  though  New  York 
should  do  much  better  than  it  has, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Montreal 
season    is    limited    to    seven    months 
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because  of  ice  and  on  account  of  the 
latter's  acute  railroad  problem.  Both 
the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  are  making  plans  to  increase 
their  grain  handling  facilities  and 
to  improve   elevator  service. 

Canadian  newspapers  have  been 
printing  disconcerting  information  to 
the  effect  that  negotiations  have  re- 
cently been  completed  between  a 
large  Montreal  insurance  company 
and  big  Continental  and  British  ma- 
rine insurance  companies,  including 
Lloyd's,  whereby  insurance  rates 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  in  other 
Canadian  ports  will  be  reduced  suf- 
ficiently to  overcome  any  difference 
on  the  carrying  charges  on  grain  via 
American  ports.  The  insurance  rates 
on  cargoes  to  and  from  Montreal  are 
somewhat  higher  than  to  and  from 
New  York.  This  is  because  of  the 
hazards  of  the  St.  Lawrence  routes. 
For  shipment  of  grain  by  liners  the 
New  York  rate  for  the  major  part  of 
last  season  was  12^2  cents  per  $100, 
and  25  cents  per  $100  for  other  ves- 
sels. From  Montreal  the  rate  was 
20  cents  per  $100  for  liners  and  33'a 
cents  per  $100  for  other  vessels. 
Competition  fixes  the  rates.  There 
is  also  a  difference  for  hull  rates, 
vessels  bound  for  British  North 
American  ports  having  to  pay  a 
higher  rate.  The  Canadian  papers 
do  not  state  whether  the  hull  rates 
are  to  be  lowered  also. 

Pilfer-proof  Containers 

A  thorough  study  of  containers  is 
being  made  by  British  exporters,  the 
conviction  being  general  that  the 
best  way  to  reduce  pilferage  is 
through  preventive  measures.  Some 
time  ago  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  appointed  a  committee  of 
experts  to  examine  into  the  whole 
subject  of  pilferage  prevention,  and 
as  a  result  this  committee  has  col- 
lected and  is  testing  a  number  of 
packing  cases  that  have  been  de- 
signed especially  to  defeat  the  in- 
genuity of  the  criminally  curious 
and  to  give  evidence  of  attempts 
made  upon  them.  Models  of  such 
up-to-date  contrivances  have  been 
received  from  remote  points,  some 
from  so  far  away  as  New  Zealand 
and  Australia.  This  is  a  move  in 
the  right  direction  and  might  be  fol- 
lowed out  in  this  country  with  ben- 
efit to  all  American  exporters. 

News   in    Eastern    Offices 

Lake  hull  underwriters  held  a 
meeting  recently  in  New  York  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  plans  for  the 
new  Lake  season  as  respects  rates 
and  conditions.  The  probability  is 
that  little  change  will  be  made.  J. 
S.  Ashley,  manager  of  the  Great 
Lakes    Protective    Association,    was 


present    and    addressed    the    under- 
writers. 

London  has  reduced  war  rates 
again.  A  recent  cable  advised  Amer- 
ican underwriters  that  the  new  Brit- 
ish quotations  for  German  steamers 
to    German    ports    is    five    shillings 


G.  L.  Veith  has  been  appointed  un- 
derwriter for  inland  and  ocean  ma- 
rine lines  at  the  Southern  marine 
department  of  the  Aetna  Affiliated 
Companies,  with  headquarters  at 
Atlanta. 

J.  W.  Morrow,  rating  expert  with 


sterling;     and    from    German    ports     Talbot,  Bird  &  Company,  has  joined 


three  shillings  nine  pence  sterling. 
The  first  quotation  is  the  equivalent 
of  our  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent, 
and  the  second  is  three-sixteenths  of 
one    per    cent.      This    does    not   look 


the  marine  home  office  force  of  the 
Home. 

On  April  2  the  fifth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  of  Marine 
Underwriters    of   the    United    States 


as  though  England  feared  a  Franco-     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ard  room  of  ihe 
German  war. 


The  Automobile  Insurance  Com- 
pany has  promoted  D.  R.  Sibley  to 
be  manager  of  its  inland  marine  de- 
partment and  E.  L.  McCutcheon  as- 
sistant manager  of  the  deparment. 
M.  M.  Higgins,  for  some  time  inland 
and  ocean  marine  special  agent  of 
the  company's  New  England  marine 
department,  becomes  underwriter  in 
charge  of  the  Atlantic  marine  de- 
partment at  Philadelphia,  succeeding 
H.  R.  Woolsey,  who  recently  re- 
signed. 

Charles  R.  Page,  manager  of  the 
Fireman's  Fund  Atlantic  marine  de- 


Board  of  Underwriters  of  New  York. 

Charles  B.  Kent,  assistant  treas- 
urer of  the  Union  Hispano,  has  been 
elected  secretary  of  the  company. 

The  Home  and  the  Franklin  have 
resigned  from  the  Cotton  Insurance 
Association  and  joined  the  Cotton 
Fire  &  Marine  Underwriters. 

Captain  C.  A.  McAllister,  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Bureau 
of  Shipping,  is  on  a  six  weeks'  bus- 
iness trip  to  Buenos  Aires  and  other 
South  American  points. 

Edward  N.  Krug,  insurance  sur- 
veyor for  the  port  of  Baltimore  for 


partment,  has  returned  from  a  three     the  Board   of   Underwriters  of   New 
weeks'  visit  to  the   home  office.  York,  died  recently  at  the  age  of  51. 

The  Charter  Markets 


Page  Freight  Report 

April  19,  1923. 

Our  last  report  was  dated  March 
15.  There  has  not  been  much  doing 
in  the  fixing  of  grain  space  for  eith- 
er wheat  or  barley  to  the  U.  K.  and 
Continent,  although  during  the  last 
few  days  there  has  been  a  little 
flurry  in  wheat  space,  and  rates  have 
advanced  to  32/6  for  late  April/May. 
A  Japanese  steamer  is  reported  as 
having  been  fixed  for  May  for  wheat 
at  37/3,  but  we  have  not  been  able 
to  check  this  up. 

There  have  been  no  steamers  fixed 
for  Australia  on  a  rate  basis  since 
early  March,  but  the  barkentine 
Katherine  Mackall  was  fixed  by  Bal- 
four-Guthrie for  Melbourne  at  $15.50, 
and  the  barkentine  Phyllis  Comyn  by 
W.  L.  Comyn  &  Company  for  spruce 
from  Alaska  to  Adelaide  at  $16.50. 
Both  the  Norwegian  steamers  Golden 
Gate  and  Key  West  have  been  taken 
by  J.  J.  Moore  &  Company  for  twelve 
months'  government  form  of  time 
charter  at  a  reported  rate  of  95  cents 


months'  government  form  of  time 
charter,  at  5/-  per  deadweight  ton 
per  month,  delivery  North  Pacific, 
redelivery  Japan.  This  steamer  will 
also  go  into  the  lumber  trade.  The 
British  steamer  York  City  is  fixed 
on  time  charter  for  one  trip  at  7/3, 
delivery  San  Francisco,  redelivery 
Japan.  Cables  do  not  state  who  the 
charterers  are.  The  Boston  Maru 
has  been  fixed  by  the  Robert  Dollar 
Company  for  lumber  from  the  North 
Pacific  to  four  ports  Japan  at  a  re- 
ported rate  of  $12,  and  the  Kashu 
Maru  was  reported  fixed  for  the  same 
business  by  the  Robert  Butler^  Com- 
pany, freight  rate  not  being  stated. 
The  German  steamer  Theben  was 
chartered  by  the  Southern  Alberta 
Lumber  &  Supply  Company  to  load 
lumber  from  British  Columbia  to  two 
ports,  Philadelphia/Boston  range,  at 
a  rate  of  freight  of  $14  per  thousand 
feet,  and  the  American  steamer  Car- 
olinian has  been  fixed  for  the  same 
business  by  the  same  charterers  at 
$13.     The  difference  in  rates  obtain- 


ed on  these  two  steamers  is  due  to 
per  deadweight  ton  per  month,  de-  ^j^g  f^^.^  ^hat  the  Carolinian  was  a 
livery  at  Colon,  redelivery  Australia,      spot  ship  and  had  to   take  the  best 


Both  of  these  vessels  will  be  engaged 
principally  in  transporting  lumber 
to    Australia.       The    Robert    Butler 


rates  offering  at  the  moment. 

Quite   a   number   of  tankers   have 
been    fixed    for    coastwise    business. 


Company  have  taken  the  Norwegian      In  many  instances  the  rates  are  not 
steamer    Frogner,    six    to    twelve     given,   and   we   are   only   giving   the 
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names  of  these  tankers  on  which  the 
rates  are  reported.  They  are:  the 
Agwinnex,  two  trips,  Pacific  Coast 
to  New  York,  $1 ;  Cecil  County,  Du- 
rango,  Halsey,  Hahatonka,  District 
of  Columbia,  Tulsagas,  Huguenot,  are 
all  reported  fixed  from  this  coast  to 
the  U.  S.  Atlantic  for  the  period  cov- 
ering the  remainder  of  1923,  at  80 
cents  per  barrel.  The  Camden  is 
fixed  for  crude  oil  from  San  Pedro 
to  Tampico,  three  to  four  trips,  at 
90  cents,  and  an  unnamed  tanker  for 
the  same  business  at  88  cents  a 
barrel. 

The  schooner  Undaunted  will  bring 
scrap  iron  from  Chile  to  San  Fran- 
cisco at  a  rate  of  $5  per  long  ton, 
and  the  steamer  Pawnee  loads  ore 
at  Chile  for  Tacoma  at  $4.25,  char- 
tered by  W.  R.  Grace  &  Company. 
The  steamer  Ida  is  to  load  sugar 
from  Philadelphia  to  San  Francisco 
at  $5  per  long  ton.  Balfour,  Guthrie 
&  Company  have  fixed  the  barkentine 
Forest  Friend  for  nitrate  from  Chile 
to  Honolulu  at  $5  per  long  ton. 

Following  is  a  list  of  quite  a  num- 
ber of  vessels  that  have  been  sold 
since  our  last  report,  on  which,  how- 
ever, the  prices  obtained  have  not 
been  given  out:  steamer  Cleone  to 
Adelsberger  &  Conrad;  steamer  Tus- 
•tem  by  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  to  the  Atlantic  Refining  Com- 
pany; steamers  Castle  Point,  Castle 
Town,  Castle  Wood  and  Wallingford 
to  the  McCormick  Intercoastal  Steam- 
ship Company;  steamers  Arzus  and 
Apus,  buyers  unnamed;  motorship 
La  Merced  to  Walter  S  c  a  m  m  e  1 1 ; 
steamer  Waimea  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Steamship  Company;  steamer  Ham- 
ma  to  General  Petroleum  Company; 
steamers  Warwick  and  Deroche  to 
the  Union  Oil  Company;  steamer 
Magunkak  td  the  Oceanic  Steamship 
Company;  steamer  Eastern  Knight 
to  Kerr,  Gifford  &  Company;  steam- 
er Bessie  Dollar  to  Oriental  buyers; 
steamers  Lake  Frances  and  Lake 
Cayuga  to  Paramino  Lumber  Com- 
pany; steamer  Santa  Ana  to  Cap- 
tain Wallace  Langter;  steamers  Cad- 
€retta,  Daylestown  and  Glymont  to 
Charles  W.  Cook;  steamer  Hahira 
to  Union  Oil  Company;  motorship 
Admiral  Mayo  to  Crosby  Marine  Cor- 
poration; steamer  Northland  to  Hen- 
ry Gray  &  Company;  schooner  Hon- 
oipu,  buyers  not  named. 

PAGE  BROTHERS,  Brokers. 


Beyfuss  Freight  Report 

San  Francisco,  April  18,  1923. 

Our  March  report  was  dated  the 
15th  and  since  then. 

Grain  to  Europe  has  shown  a  lit- 
tle activity.  There  have  been  some 
bookings  of  wheat  for  the  North, 
mostly  bulk  from  Vancouver,  and 
rates  at  the  present  time  are  strong 
at  30/-. 

Lumber  to  the  Orient:  Japan  is 
continuing  to  take  large  quantities 
of  lumber  and  rates  have  advanced 
until  they  are  quite  firm  at  $13.50, 
owners  holding  for  higher  figures, 
but  no  charters  have  been  confirmed 
at  over  the  figure  just  mentioned. 
Four  or  five  full  cargoes  have  been 
reported  in  the  last  four  weeks,  al- 
though two  of  these  we  know  were 
done  some  six  weeks  ago,  before  the 
last  advance. 

Lumber  to  Australia:  There  have 
been  no  new  steamer  fixtures  on  a 
rate  basis  in  this  trade,  but  several 
sailing  vessel  charters  have  been 
disclosed  at  rates  ranging  around 
$15.  This  particular  market  has 
been  rather  quiet  and  steamship 
owners  have  been  reluctant  to  ac- 
cept the  rate  charterers  feel  they 
can  pay,  which  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $14.50. 

Lumber,  U.  S.  Atlantic:  In  this 
trade  only  one  full  cargo  steamer, 
outside  of  the  regular  lines,  has  been 
reported  and  this  is  a  German  ves- 
sel scheduled  for  May  loading  in 
British  Columbia  for  a  north  of  Hat- 
teras  port  on  private  terms.  The 
rate  in  this  trade  at-  the  moment  is 


very  soft  at  $14  and  in  our  report 
of  sales  of  vessels  there  are  three 
steamers  which,  it  is  expected,  will 
be  used  primarily  for  lumber  to  our 
eastern  seaboard. 

Lumber  to  West  Coast  of  South 
America  remains  quiet.  There  have 
been  no  full  cargoes  of  either  sailers 
or  steamers  fixed,  the  services  by 
the  regular  steamship  companies 
taking  care  of  all  the  business,  and 
the  rates  are  quotable  at  $14. 

Time  Charter:  Three  Norwegian 
steamers  have  been  fixed  by  char- 
terers on  this  coast,  one  for  six 
months,  the  reported  trade  she  is 
to  engage  in  being  lumber  to  Japan, 
and  two  for  one  year  which  will  un- 
doubtedly be  used  both  in  the  trade 
just  mentioned  as  well  as  lumber  to 
Australia.  The  rates  range  from 
4/6d.  to  5/-. 

Sales:  Buyers  on  this  coast  have 
purchased  three  more  American  tank 
steamers.  Besides  this,  four  steam- 
ers of  6000  to  9000  tons  have  also 
been  acquired  and  the  three  largest 
of  these  are  expected  to  engage  in 
the  intercoastal  trade.  Our  coast- 
wise lumber  fleet  has  been  increased 
by  at  least  five  steel  steamers,  prac- 
tically all  of  these  purchases  having 
been  made  from  the  United  States 
government.  Also  a  number  of  wood- 
en lumber  carriers  have  changed 
hands,  mostly  sailing  vessels,  but 
one  very  small  steamer  is  also  in- 
cluded. However,  with  one  excep- 
tion, none  of  this  tonnage  is  expect- 
ed to  leave  our  Pacific  coast  trade. 
C.  BEYFUSS  CO.,  Brokers. 
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AMERICAN  SHIPBUILDING 


A  Survey  of  Current  Activity,  Including  Work  in  Prospect,  Recent  Contracts,  Yard  Notes, 
Progress  of  Construction  and  Repairs  of  the  Month 


THE  Federal  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany at  Kearny,  New  Jersey, 
has  recently  completed  one  of 
a  pair  of  fine  new  passenger 
and  freight  coastwise  liners  for  the 
Merchants  &  Miners  Transportation 
Company  at  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
These  vessels,  the  Allegheny  and  the 
Berkshire,  will  operate  in  the  coast- 
wise trade  between  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, Savannah,  Georgia,  and  Jack- 
sonville, Florida.  As  will  be  noted 
from  the  picture  of  the  Allegheny, 
they  are  of  the  flush  deck  type  with 
continuous  deckhouse  and  are  of 
much  the  same  general  appearance 
as  the  steamers  that  have  been  found 
most  valuable  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
trade. 

These  two  vessels  have  the  follow- 
ing general  dimensions  and  charac- 
teristics: length  over  all,  368  feet; 
length  between  perpendiculars,  350 
feet;  beam  moulded,  52  feet;  dis- 
placement, 7000  tons.  The  propelling 
machinery  consists  of  four  Scotch 
marine  boilers  supplying  steam  to  a 
four-cylinder  triple-expansion  recip- 
rocating steam  engine,  the  equipment 
being  figured  of  ample  power  to  give 
a  sustained  sea  speed  of  12  knots. 
The  hulls  and  the  passenger  accom- 
modations thereon  have  been  design- 
ed particularly  with  the  idea  of  giv- 
ing maximum  comfort  at  sea.  The 
capacity  is  205  first-class  cabin  pas- 
sengers, and  commodious  and  ele- 
gant public  rooms  have  been  pro- 
vided for  that  number.  Many  pri- 
vate baths  are  provided  with  salt 
water  connections  and  there  are 
many  rooms  with  single  berths.  A 
special  feature  has  been  made  of 
handling  easily  all  types  of  auto- 
mobiles. 

Boat  handling  devices  are  fitted 
with  electric  power.  These  two  ves- 
sels should  make  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  services  on  the  route  on 
which  they  are  to  be  engaged. 

Work  in  Prospect 

The  Seattle  Tug  &  Barge  Company, 
organized  the  first  of  the  year  with 
offices  in  the  terminal  of  the  East 
Waterway  Dock  &  Warehouse  Com- 
pany, has  announced  the  intention 
of  building  a  diesel  -  powered  tug 
this  spring. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railway  Company  is  contemplat- 
ing the  construction  of  two  steam- 
ships for  service  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and   Portland. 

Recent  Contracts 

Dravo  Contracting  (Company,  Pitts- 


New  Atlantic  coastwise  passenger   and   freight  liner   Allegheny,    built  by   the    Federal    Shipbuilding 
Company  for  the   Merchants  and   Miners  Transportation   Company  of   Balti.more 


burgh,  Pennsylvania,  11  steel  barges. 
United  States  Engineers;  1  steel 
barge.  Central  Sand  &  Gravel  Com- 
pany; 4  steel  sand  and  gravel  barges, 
Ohio  River  Sand  Company;  3  steel 
sand  and  gravel  barges,  builder's 
account. 

Marietta  Manufacturing  Company, 
Point  Pleasant,  West  Virginia,  one 
derrick  boat,  Muskingum  River  Grav- 
el Company;  two  towboats,  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Corporation,  165  by 
36  by  7-6,  105  gross  tons  each. 

Sun  Shipbuilding  Company,  Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania,  one  twin-screw 
barge.  Standard  Transportation  Com- 
pany, 246  by  37-6  by  14,  diesel  en- 
gines; twin-screw  oil  barge.  Pan. 
American  Petroleum  &  Transporta- 
tion Company,  15  by  32-6  by  10;  two 
carfloats,  Philadelphia-Reading  Rail- 
road Company. 

Tebo  Yacht  Basin  Company,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  two  tugboats.  Stand- 
ard Transportation  Company,  100-6 
L.  B.  P.,  24  beam,  12-9  loaded  draft, 
235  gross  tons,  compound  engines, 
one  Scotch  boiler  14-9  by  12. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Harlan  Plant,  two  barges,  U. 
S.  Army. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Union  Plant,  San  Francisco, 
tank  barge.  Standard  Oil  Company 
(California),  200  feet  long,  36  feet 
beam,  16',  2  feet  depth,  diesel-electric 
drive,  capacity  12,000  barrels  of  oil. 

Keel-layings 

Carfloat,  Bush  Terminal,  February 
27;  yacht,  F.  S.  Fish,  March  29; 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Harlan  plant. 

Passenger   vessel,   Eastern   Steam- 


ship Company,  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation,  Sparrows  Point 
plant,  March  13. 

Two  refrigerator  and  general  car- 
go diesel-electric  vessels,  McDougal 
Terminal  Warehouse  Company,  Great 
Lakes  Engineering  Works,  Ashta- 
bula, Ohio,  February  12  and  13. 

Double  screw  steel  ferryboat,  Del- 
aware River  Ferry  Company,  The 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  February  10. 

Two  hopper  dredges.  United  States 
Engineers,  Sun  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, March  9  and  26;  twin-screw 
barge.  Standard  Transportation  Com- 
pany, February  26;  twin-screw  oil 
barge,  Panama-American  Petroleum 
&  Transportation  Company,  April  2; 
two  carfloats,  Philadelphia-Reading 
Railroad  Company,  March  17  and  20. 

Self  -  unloading  steamer,  Huron 
Transportation  Company,  The  Toledo 
Shipbuilding  Company,  March  21. 

Launchings 

Four  coal  barges,  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Company,  American  Bridge 
Company,  during  March. 

Carfloat,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road, Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Harlan  plant,  February  20; 
carfloat,  same  parties.  Sparrows  Point 
plant,  March  29. 

Wayne,  automobile  and  passenger 
ferry,  Walkerville  &  Detroit  Ferry 
Company,  Great  Lakes  Engineering 
Works,  River  Rouge,  Michigan, 
March   17. 

State  of  Delaware,  steel  screw 
day  passenger  steamer,  Wilmington 
Steamboat  Company,  The  Pusey  & 
Jones,  Company    April  3. 

Dickerson,  passenger  and  supply 
steamer,    Commercial    Pacific    Cable 
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Company,     Sun     Shipbuilding     Com- 
pany,  February   17. 

Worrell  Clarkson,  cargo  steamer. 
Kinsman  Transit  Company,  The  To- 
ledo Shipbuilding  Company,  March 
17. 

Deliveries 

Wilton  and  Cornish,  sister  ships, 
freight  steamers.  Eastern  Steamship 


Company,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Sparrows  Point  plant, 
February  2  and  13. 

Quindo,  barge,  for  South  America, 
delivered  knocked  down,  April  20. 

Steel  barge.  United  States  Engi- 
neers, Charles  Ward  Engineering 
Works,  April  5. 

Standard  Service,  tank  barge, 
Standard  Oil  Company   (California), 


Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
San  Francisco  plant,  March  29. 

Hayward,  steel  ferryboat,  San 
Francisco  -  Oakland  Terminal  Rail- 
ways, Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock    Corporation,   April    1. 

Motor  Princess,  diesel-engined  fer- 
ryboat, Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
Yarrows,  Limited,  Victoria,  B.  C, 
March  31. 


A    busy   day    at    the   outfitting    wharves    and   docks   of   the    Los   Angeles    Shipbuilding    &    Drydock    Company 


REPAIRS 


The  Hanlon  Shipbuilding  Company, 

Oakland,  California,  was  low  bidder 
on  the  work  of  reconditioning  the 
steamer  Wainema,  which  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Los  Angeles  Steam- 
ship Company  to  be  operated  as  a 
freight  carrier  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  The 
bids  submitted  were:  Hanlon  Ship- 
building Company,  $11,994;  General 
Engineering  Company,  $13,333 ;  Unit- 
ed Engineering  Company,  $13,523; 
Main  Iron  Works,  $13,992. 

The  General  Engineering  &  Dry- 
dock  Company,  Oakland,  California, 
was  the  successful  bidder  for  the 
reconditioning  of  the  steamer  Can- 
ibas,  which  was  recently  purchased 
by  the  Matson  Navigation  Company 
and  is  to  be  used  in  the  sugar  carry- 
ing trade  between  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands and  San  Francisco.  The  Gen- 
eral Engineering  &  Drydock  Com- 
pany bid  $79,253  and  48  days;  the 
Moore  Shipbuilding  Company,  $85,- 
000  and  45  days;  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  $89,975  and  45 
days;    United  Engineering  Company, 


The    :  ■      ••.  •,       :    the    steamship    Wilhelmina. 

Template    being    fitted    for    renewal    at    the    Moore 
Dry    Dock    Company,    Oakland,    California. 


$93,893  and  48  days.    The  same  ship- 
yard is  making  repairs  to  the  army 
transport  Cambria  to  cost  $4085. 

The  Albion  Iron  Works,  Portland, 
Oregon,  on  a  bid  of  $25,800,  was 
awarded  contract  for  reconditioning 
of  the  steamer  Robert  Johnson,  for- 
merly the  Lake  Sebago,  purchased 
from  the  Shipping  Board  by  the  Pa- 
cific Spruce  Company.  The  vessel 
will  be  fitted  to  serve  in  the  lum- 
ber trade. 

Todd  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  Seattle, 
Washington,  has  received  contracts 
for  two  large  repair  jobs.  One  's 
the  restoring  of  the  Argonaut  Steam- 
ship Company's  freighter  Sagadahoc 
to  a  seaworthy  condition.  The  ves- 
sel ran  ashore  in  Puget  Sound  on 
March  9  and  severe  damage  to  the 
hull  was  sustained.  The  cost  of  re- 
pairs will  be  about  $200,000.  The 
other  repair  job  is  also  due  to  dam- 
age. The  steamer  Commercial  Trav- 
eler went  aground  near  Anacortes 
and  it  is  estimated  repairs  will  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000. 


LARGE  THERMIT  WELD 


Broken  Stern  Frame  and  Rudder  Post  Satisfactorily  Repaired  at  Small  Cost  and  Little  Delay 


ONE  of  the  most  extensive 
Thermit  marine  jobs  ever 
handled  at  one  time  was 
performed  last  December 
in  the  welding  of  the  stern- 
frame  and  rudder  post  of  the 
steamship  President  Arthur  of 
the  United  States  Lines  by  the 
Todd  Shipyards  Corporation. 
The  work  was  done  at  the  Rob- 
ins Dry  Dock  &  Repair  Com- 
pany's plant,  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  Four  large  vertical  welds 
"had  to  be  made. 

About  a  year  ago  a  small 
fracture  was  found  on  the  stern 
frame  and  another  on  the  rud- 
der post.  At  that  time  the 
cracks  were  welded  electrically 
and  reinforced  by  riveted  plates 
in  Germany.  The  last  survey 
showed  that  both  the  electric 
welds  and  plates  were  cracked 
and  that  the  fractures  had  in- 
creased. 

The  survey  on  this  job  was 
handled  by  the  American  Bu- 
reau of  Shipping  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  Salvage  Association, 
which  ruled  that  either  a  new 
sternframe  be  installed  or  Ther- 
mit welds  be  made.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  casting  a  new 
sternframe  was  around  $25,000, 
plus  about  $15,000  for  install- 
ing it,  making  a  total  of  $40,- 
000.  Furthermore,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  a  new  sternframe 
would  have  taken  at  least  two 
months  to  make  and  install. 
Owing  to  this  high  cost,  the 
Shipping  Board  and  the  United 
States  Lines  decided  to  have 
it  repaired  in  place  by  Thermit 
welding. 

The  forward  part  of  the  stern- 
frame of  the  President  Arthur 
contained  three  cracks,  all  of 
which  existed  in  the  mechan- 
ical scarf.  This  scarf  was  cut 
away  and  a  forging  11  by  25 
by  42  inches  long  inserted  and 
held  in  alignment  by  welding 
on  six  2  by  2  inch  straps  across 
the  upper  gap,  two  on  each  side, 
one  in  front  and  one  in  back. 
Thirty  minutes  after  the  first 
weld  (bottom  weld)  was  poured 
these  straps  were  cut  in  order 
to  allow  for  contraction  of 
the  weld. 


Above:  Crucible  for  Thermit  metal  set  inside  rudder  gear 
housing  in  rudder  stock  hole.  Below:  The  two  Thermit  welds 
on  stern  frame.  Note  the  pouring  gate  and  five  risers  not  yet 
removed   from   the  upper  weld. 


In  making  the  pattern  for  the- 
second  or  upper  weld  it  was  found 
impracticable  to  insert  the  us- 
ual supplementary  wooden  riser 
patterns  customary  in  making 
vertical  welds  because  of  the. 
overlapping  plates  just  above 
this  point,  which  would  have 
rendered  it  impossible  to  pull 
out  these  patterns  after  ram- 
ming. The  wax  pattern,  there- 
fore, was  extended  higher  than 
usual,  thus  serving  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  small  wooden^ 
patterns.  One  of  our  illustra-. 
tions  shows  both  welds  on  for-, 
ward  post  of  the  sternframe^ 
the  top  weld  being  shown  be- 
fore the  pouring  gate  and  ris- 
ers, two  on  each  side  and  one 
aft,  were   removed. 

As  the  part  of  the  rudder 
post  below  the  fracture  con- 
tained bolt  holes,  where  a  me- 
chanical patch  had  been  pre- 
viously made,  this  part  was  con- 
demned as  having  insufficient 
strength.  It  was,  therefore,  cut, 
out  and  a  new  forging  inserted 
similar  to  that  on  the  forward 
post.  In  the  case  of  the  rudder 
post  welds,  the  straps  for  align- 
ment were  electrically  welded 
across  the  bottom  gap  below 
the  forgings  and  the  top  weld,, 
which  was  the  more  difficult,, 
made  first.  The  forging  was. 
held  by  straps  with  the  wax 
pattern  applied  to  the  upper 
gap.  In  applying  this  wax  pat- 
tern two  2y8  inch  diameter 
holes  had  to  be  filled  with  wax. 

Before  cutting  the  rudder 
post  preparatory  to  welding,, 
the  lower  part  of  the  post  was, 
held  in  alignment  by  means  of 
a  turnbuckle  connecting  chains 
lasted  around  the  forward  part 
of  the  sternframe  and  around 
the  rudder  post  above  the  mid- 
dle gudgeon.  This  prevented 
the  rudder  post  from  snapping 
back  when  the  upper  part  of 
the  rudder  post  was  cut.  The 
chains  and  turnbuckle  were  not, 
released  until  after  the  welds, 
were  made. 

In  preparing  for  the  upper 
rudder  post  weld,  the  top  of  the 
mold  box  was  so  close  to  thft 
hull   that   the   crucible   had  ta 
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be  set  inside  the  rudder  gear  housing  within  the  ship 
with  the  crucible  base  projecting  through  the  rudder 
stock  hole.  The  parts  near  the  crucible  were  pro- 
tected with  asbestos  sheets.  In  order  to  ignite  the 
Thermit  in  this  crucible,  the  operator  had  to  descend 
into  the  vessel  and  escape  by  the  same  route. 

The  areas  of  the  various  sections  at  the  fracture 
locations  were  as  follows: 

Weld  No.  1,  forward  part  of  stern 

frame,   bottom  weld 12"x25"=300  sq.  in. 

Weld  No.  2,  forward  part  of  stern 

frame,  top  weld 12"x26"=312  sq.  in. 

Weld  No.  3,  upper  weld  in  rudder 

post    9"x20"=180  sq.  in. 

Weld  No.  4,  lower  weld  in   rudder 

post    9"x20"==180  sq.  in. 

Total 972  sq.  in. 

The  actual  welding  time  was  only  about  24  hours 
per  weld.  The  completed  welds  were  passed  as  being 
entirely  satisfactory  and  the  vessel  later  replaced  in 
operation  in  trans-Atlantic  service.  These  four  verti- 
cal welds  consumed  a  total  of  about  a  ton  of  liquid 
steel  and  the  magnitude  of  this  job  and  the  speed  in 
which  it  was  accomplished  is  regarded  as  a  record 
piece  of  marine  work. 

Thermit  is  a  trade  name  for  a  mixture  of  finely 
divided  aluminum  and  iron  oxide,  which  when  ignited 
reacts  to  produce  a  superheated  liquid  steel  at  a  tem- 
perature of  5000  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Up  to  a  tem- 
perature of  2800  degrees  Fahrenheit,  Thermit  is  an 
inert  mixture.  At  that  temperature,  however,  the  alum- 
inum unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  iron  oxide,  and 
the  iron  set  free  comes  down  as  liquid  steel  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  5000  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

If  steel  at  this  temperature  is  poured  around  sec- 
tions to  be  united,  especially  if  the  sections  have  pre- 
viously been  preheated  to  a  bright  red  heat,  it  will 
melt  the  sections  and  amalgamate  with  them,  the  whole 
forming  a  fusion  weld. 


AN    INTERESTING   CYLINDER   WELD 

IN  a  recent  Panama  Canal  Record  mention  is  made 
of  a  rather  remarkable  welding  job. 
The  steamer  Clan  William  as  a  result  of  a  brok- 
en piston  rod  came  in  with  a  wrecked  low  pres- 
sure cylinder.  The  diameter  of  this  cylinder  was  73 
inches.  A  section  had  been  broken  out  of  the  wall 
about  10  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide,  the  section  being 
fractured  into  four  pieces.  The  cylinder  head  was 
broken  into  small  pieces  and  the  stuffing  box  entirely 
wrecked,  in  addition  to  which  there  was  a  considerable 
crack  developed  in  the  balance  of  the  cylinder  wall. 

Ordinary  welding  practice  would  have  cast  a  piece 
to  insert  in  this  break,  but  in  order  to  save  time  it  was 
determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  replace  the  pieces 
broken  out  of  the  cylinder  and  weld  them  in  position. 

In  order  to  do  this  a  steel  form  was  machined  to 
fit  the  inside  bore  and  a  steel  flange  ring  was  secured 
to  the  unharmed  portion  of  the  cylinder  flange,  the 
pieces  being  held  against  the  inside  form  by  jacks  and 
clamped  to  the  steel  flange  ring.  Held  in  this  manner 
the  cracks  between  the  pieces  were  welded  and  the 
additional  crack  in  the  cylinder  wall  welded,  over  500 
pounds  of  welding  wire  being  used,  or  nearly  a  cubic 
foot  of  metal,  which  was  actually  deposited  in  the 
cracks  drop  by  drop. 

The  welded  cylinder  was  tested  and  found  entirely 
satisfactory.    A  new  piston  rod  was  forged,  a  new  cyl- 


inder head  cast  and  machined,  the  broken  stuflSng  box 
welded  and  the  engine  and  ship  sent  on  their  way  in 
a  very  short  time  compared  to  what  would  have 
elapsed  had  it  been  necessary  to  obtain  a  new  cylinder. 
No  mention  is  made  in  the  account  of  the  method 
of  welding  used,  whether  electric  or  oxy-acetylene,  but 
the  job  itself  is  remarkable  in  showing  what  savings 
the  welder's  art  can  effect  in  emergency  repairs  of 
this   character. 


HARBOR  CONSTRUCTION  NOTES 
Japan.  A  harbor  and  port  construction  program 
calling  for  an  appropriation  of  yen  57,050,000  ($27,- 
945,975),  under  the  terms  of  which  most  of  the  more 
important  ports  of  Japan  will  be  improved,  is  to  be 
introduced  into  the  present  session  of  the  Diet.  The 
principal  ports  that  will  benefit  by  the  bill,  if  it  is  ap- 
proved, are  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Moji,  Tsuruga 
and  Shimonoseki.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  as  orig- 
inally written,  the  port  of  Kobe  will  receive  the  great- 
est part  of  the  appropriation ;  it  is  reported  that  ap- 
proximately yen  29,850,000  ($14,489,975)  will  be  allot- 
ted for  improvement  at  this  port.  The  proposed  out- 
lay for  the  other  ports  are:  Yokohama,  yen  13,450,000 
($6,145,775)  ;  Moji,  yen  5,250,000  ($2,569,875) ;  Tsur- 
uga, yen  4,000,000  ($1,958,000)  ;  and  Nagasaki,  yen 
2,400,000   ($1,174,800). 

New  government  warehouses,  each  having  a  capacity 
of  about  250,000  bushels,  are  expected  to  be  completed 
in  Osaka  and  Tokyo  by  May,  1923,  according  to  the 
Chugai  Shogyo  Shimpo,  120,000  square  feet  of  the 
made  ground  of  the  Osaka  Harbor  Improvement  Com- 
pany having  been  secured  as  well  as  a  like  amount  in 
Susaki,   Tokyo. — Commerce   Reports. 


Venezuela.  It  is  reported  that  a  new  port  is  to  be 
established  near  the  city  of  Coro,  Venezuela,  and  that 
three  important  petroleum  companies  are  planning  to 
build  wharves  there  and  to  connect  them  by  pipe  lines 
to  the  Marcaibo  oil  district. 

Honolulu.  Three  harbor  improvement  appropriations 
for  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  included  in  the  rivers 
and  harbors  section  of  the  Army  Appropriation  Bill 
passed  by  Congress  in  February.  These  items  are: 
for  Hilo  harbor,  $374,000;  for  Nawiliwili  harbor,  $300,- 
000;    and  for  Honolulu  harbor,  $150,000. 


Los  Angeles  Harbor.  The  heavy  shipments  of  oil 
emanating  from  Los  Angeles  harbor  have  necessitated 
increased  facilities  for  handling  this  cargo.  The  South- 
western Wharf  Company  was  awarded  a  lease  to  con- 
struct pipelines  to  transmit  oil  under  the  east  basin 
between  Mormon  and  Terminal  Islands.  The  company 
will  erect  ten  steel  tanks  of  80,000  barrels  capacity 
each  to  receive  the  oil.  It  has  also  been  decided  to 
widen  the  channel  in  the  west  basin  so  as  to  accom- 
modate the  large  oil  tankers. 


3Ianila,  P.  I.  One  of  the  finest  reinforced  concrete 
piers  in  the  world  will  be  completed  at  Manila  by  the 
end  of  the  present  year.  T.  A.  Mills,  designer  and 
construction  superintendent  of  the  new  pier,  reported 
the  progress  of  this  work  on  his  arrival  in  Seattle 
from  Manila  on  April  11.  He  said:  "The  terminal  has 
a  length  of  1400  feet  and  a  width  of  240  feet.  When 
completed  it  will  be  able  to  berth  four  vessels  of  the 
'535'  type  and  tonnage  and  five  other  minor  tonnage 
vessels.  The  pier  will  be  the  largest  in  the  Far  East 
and  its  cost  is  several  million  dollars," 
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Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Twenty  coal  barges,  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  175 
X  26x11;     4  launched   Mar/23. 

Two  fuel  flats,  undisclosed  inter- 
ests; 90x18x4-6;   launch  Mar/23,  est. 

Forty  coal  barges,  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.;  175  long  by  26x11;  launch 
1923,  est. 

Six  sand  barges,  undisclosed  in- 
terests; 135  long  by  26x10;  launch- 
ings  June/23,  est. 

Twenty  coal  barges,  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Co.;  195  long  by  26x11;  launch- 
ings  May,  June,  July,  1923,  est. 

Six  coal  barges.  West  Kentucky 
Coal  Co.,  175  X  26  X  11  feet. 

THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING 
CO.,  LORAIN,  OHIO 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  H.  Ger- 
hauser. 

Joshua  A.  Hatfield,  hull  782,  bulk 
freighter  Pittsburgh  S  S  Co;  580  L 
BP;  60  beam;  21  loaded  draft;  12  mi 
loaded  speed;  12,500  DWT;  TE  engs, 
2300  IMP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  13-6x11. 
185  WP;  keel  Septl8/22;  launched 
Jan25/23;  deliver  Aprl/23,  est. 

Richard  V.  Lindaburg,  hull  783, 
bulk  freighter  Pittsburgh  Steamship 
Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Nov8/22; 
launched  Feb24/23;  deliver  Aprl/ 
23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  784,  bulk  freighter 
G  A  Tomlinson  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Feb2/23;  launch  Apr/23,  est; 
deliver  Mayl5/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  496,  lake  freighter 
Interlake  Steamship  Co;  580  LBP; 
60  beam;  21  loaded  draft;  12  mi 
loaded  speed;  12,500  DWT;  TE  engs, 
2500  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  13-2x11; 
keel  Jan27/23. 

No  name,  hull  785,  paddle  steamer 
Detroit  of  Cleveland  Nav  Co;  535 
LBP;  98  beam;  16  loaded  draft;  20 
mi  loaded  speed;  3  cyl  comp  engs, 
10,000  IHP;  6  SE  and  3  DE  Scotch 
boilers,  14x20;  keel  FeblO/23. 

No  name,  hull  786;  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  787,  conveyor  boat 
Michigan  Limestone  Co;  530  LBP; 
60  beam;  21  loaded  draft;  12  mi 
loaded  speed;  10,000  DWT;  TE  engs, 
2400  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  14x11. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS,  LTD., 
BATH,  MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:  John  L.  P. 
Burke. 

Light  vessel  106,  hull  87,  second- 
class  light  vessel  US  Dept  of  Com- 
merce, 109-6  LBP,  30  beam,  14-4 
loaded  draft,  9'/2  speed;  comp  eng, 
400  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  10-6x11- 


5;  keel  Aprl2/22;  launch  Oct21/22; 
allocated  to  Nantucket  Shoals;  de- 
liver Apr/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  107,  hull  88,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Aprl4/22;  launch  Apr 
/23,  est;  deliver  July/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  108,  hull  89,  sister  to 
above;  keel  May24/22;  launched  Dec 
16/22;  deliver  May/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  109,  hull  90;  sister  to 
above;  keel  May31/22;  launch  Mar/ 
23,  est;  deliver  June/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  110,  hull  91,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Oct25/22;  launch  June/ 
23,  est;    deliver  July/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  111,  hull  92,  sister  to 
above;  hull  only;  keel  May/23,  est; 
launch  Sept/23,  est;  deliver  Nov/ 
23,  est. 

Islander,  hull  93;  pass,  and  frt. ; 
New  Bedford  Marthas  Vyrd.  &  Nan- 
tucket Shipbuilding  Co.;  202  LBP; 
36  molded  beam;  9  loaded  draft;  14 
loaded  speed;  900  tons  disp.;  4  cyl 
TE  engs,  1200  IHP;  2  B&W  boilers; 
keel  Janl/23;  launch  May/23,  est; 
deliver  Jun/23,  est. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  FORE  RIVER  PLANT, 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Lexington,  hull  1300,  airplane-car- 
rier U  S  N. 

Raleigh,  hull  1382,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  launch  Oct25/22. 

Detroit,  hull  1383,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  launch  June29/22. 

Massachusetts,  hull  1400,  battle- 
ship USN;    to  be  scrapped. 

S-42,  hull  1389,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-43,  hull  1390,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-44,  hull  1391,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-45,  hull  1392,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-46,  hull  1393,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-47,  hull  1394,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  HARLAN  PLANT, 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Hull  3480,  carfloat  Bush  Terminal ; 
keel  Dec26/22. 

Hull  3481,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Feb27/23. 

Hull  3482,  carfloat  B.  &  O.  R.  R.; 
keel    Novl8/22;     launched   Feb20/23. 

Hull  3483,  yacht,  F.  S.  Fish;  about 
116  LBP;   24  beam;    keel   Mar29/23. 

Hull  3484,  army  barge,  U.  S. 
Army. 

Hull  3485,  army  barge,  U.  S. 
Army. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBLDG.  CORP., 

SPARROWS  POINT  PLANT, 

SPARROWS  POINT,  MD. 

Wilton,  hull  4214,  freighter  East- 
ern Steamship  Co.;  233-6  LBP;  40 
beam;  15-6  loaded  draft;  11  loaded 
speed;  1340  DWT;  rec  engs,  1300  I 
HP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  13-9x11;   keel 


May 

Aug29/22;    launched    Decl6/22;    de- 
livered Feb2/23. 

Cornish,  hull  4215,  sister  to  above; 
keel   Aug29/22;    delivered   Febl3/23. 

No  name,  hull  4216,  carfloat,  B.  & 
0.  R.  R.;  keel  Jan4/23;  launched 
Mar29/23. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  hull  4217, 
passenger  vessel  Hudson  River  Day 
Line;  325  LBP;  76  beam  over  guards; 
13-8  deep;  1  TE  eng,  inclined,  3500 
HP;  2  single  and  2  double  ended 
boilers. 

No  name,  hull  4218,  passenger  ves- 
sel Eastern  Steamship  Co.;  385  LBP; 
72-6  beam;  23-9  moulded  depth;  twin 
screw  turbine  engs,  6400  HP;  6 
Scotch  boilers;   keel  Marl3/23. 

No  name,  hull  4219,  sister  to  above. 

CANADIAN   VICKERS,    LIMITED, 
MONTREAL,  P.  Q. 

Hopper  Barge  No.  3,  Canadian 
government;  210  LBP;  35  beam;  19 
loaded  draft;  10  loaded  speed;  1430 
DWT;  TE  engs;  1250  IHP;  2  Scotch 
boilers,  14-6;  keel  Decl/22;  launch 
Aprl5/23,  est;  deliver  Mayl5/23,  est. 

COLLINGWOOD  SHIPBUILDING 

CO.,  LTD.,  COLLINGWOOD, 

ONTARIO 

Hull  72,  canal  -  sized  freighter; 
252  LBP;  43  beam;  14  loaded  draft; 
91/2  loaded  speed;  2500  DWT;  TE 
surface  -  condensing  eng,  750  IHP; 
1  Scotch  boiler,  14x10-9  HFD ;  keel 
Jan2/23;  launch  Apr7/23,  est;  de- 
liver Apr21/23,  est. 

WILLIAM    CRAMP   &   SONS    SHIP 

&  ENGINE  BUILDING  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA 

Purchasing  Agent:    Ed.  C.  Geehr. 

Richmond,  hull  448,  scout  cruiser 
U.  S.  N.;  keel  Febl6/20;  launch  Sept 
29/21;  98.1  per  cent  comp  Apr/23. 

Concord,  hull  449,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Mar29/20;  launch  Dec 
15/21;  95.3  per  cent  comp  Apr/23. 

Trenton,  hull  501,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Augl8/20;  65.4  per  cent 
comp  Apr/23. 

Marblehead,  hull  502,  scout  cruis- 
er USN;  keel  Aug4/20;  52.6  per  cent 
comp  Apr/23. 

Memphis,  hull  503,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Octl4/20;  47.9  per  cent 
comp  Apr/23. 

General  reconditioning,  due  to  fire 
damage,  of  tanker  Alameda,  10,000 
DWT. 

Seekonk;  to  be  fitted  with  diesel 
engine;  2250  IHP;   5083  gross  tons. 

DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS. 
BAY  CITY,  MICH. 

Windsor  II,  hull  60,  yacht  G.  W.. 
Megeath;  98  LBP;  15  beam;  6  draft; 
14  speed;  Standard  gas  eng;  keel 
June28/22;  launched  Nov22/22;  de- 
liver Junel/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  61,  yacht  builder's 
account;  sister  to  above;  keel  June 
28/22;  launch  Aprl5/23,  est. 
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Skvlark  II,  hull  71,  vacht  Geo.  H. 
Phelps;  55  LBP;  13  beam;  3  loaded 
draft;  13  loaded  speed;  gas  eng,  80 
HP;  keel  Febl/23;  launch  Mayl/23, 
est;  deliver  Maj'15  23,  est. 

Yacht,  hull  72,  C.  E.  Ingalls;  same 
as  above;  keel  Febl/23;  launch  May 
15/23,  est;  deliver  Junel/23,  est. 

Marv  Margaret,  hull  69,  freighter 
P.  R.  Eaglesfield;  65  LBP;  18  beam; 
6'>  loaded  draft;  10  loaded  speed 
55  DWT;  diesel  eng,  90  HP;  keel 
Marl/23,  est;  launch  Mayl5  23,  est; 
deliver  June  1/23,  est. 

Yacht,  hull  70,  R.  E.  Olds;  100  L 
BP;  18-6  beam;  4  loaded  draft;  die- 
sel eng,  250  IHP;  keel  Mar/23,  est; 
launch  Aug/23,  est;  deliver  Junel/ 
24,  est. 

DRAVO    CONTRACTING    CO., 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Contract  No.  W-245,  1  steel  car 
transfer,  Gulf  Coast  Lines,  Houston, 
1900  gross  tons. 

Contract  No.  W-270,  6  steel  coa) 
barges,  230  gross  tons  each.  Equita- 
ble Towing  &  Transportation  Co. 

Contract  No.  W-276,  2  steel  barges, 
builder's  account,  135  gross  each. 

Contract  No.  W-283,  2  steel  car- 
floats.  River  Terminal  Commission, 
Memphis,  1000  gross  each. 

Hulls  Nos.  262-272  inc.,  11  steel 
barges,  U.  S.  Engineers,  430  gross 
tons  each. 

Hull  No.  273,  1  steel  barge,  Cen- 
tral Sand  &  Gravel  Company;  1000 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  274-277  inc.,  4  steel 
sand  and  gravel  barges,  Ohio  River 
Sand  Co.;  830  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  279-281  inc.,  3  steel 
sand  and  gravel  barges,  builder's 
account;   135  gross  tons. 

Contract  No.  W-272,  7  floating 
caissons. 

FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
KEARNY,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.L.Hastings. 

E.  R.  No.  1,  hull  71,  steel  drill  boat 
War  Department,  sub-contract  from 
Dravo  Contracting  Company;  157 
LBP;  52  beam;  12-9  deep;  keel  Mav 
22/22;  launched  Nov23/22;  deliver 
Mar  23,  est. 

Alleghany,  hull  72,  coastwise  psgr 
and  frt  Merchants  &  Miners  Trans- 
portation Co;  350  LBP;  52  beam;  19 
loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed;  TE 
engs,  2700  IHP;  4  SE  Scotch  boilers, 
14-3x11;  keel  July5/22;  launched 
Dec22/22. 

Berkshire,  hull  73,  coastwise  psgr 
and  frt  Merchants  &  Miners  Trans- 
portation Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
July24  22;   launched  Marl?  23. 

Hull  75,  steel  car  float.  Long  Is- 
land Railroad;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Aug5  22;  launched  Marl7  23;  deliv- 
er Mayl/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  76,  Lake  freighter, 
undisclosed  interests;  250  LBP;  42-9 
beam;   14  loaded  draft;  2100  DWT; 


Mcintosh  &  Sevmour  diesel  eng,  750 
HP;  keel  Jan23  23. 

No  name,  hull  77,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Feb5/23. 

FRASER,  BRACE,  LIMITED, 
THREE  RIVERS,  QUEBEC 

John  C.  Howard,  hull  20,  Lake 
freighter  George  Hall  Coal  Co.  of 
Canada;  250  LBP;  43  beam;  16-6 
loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed;  3270 
short  tons  DWT;  TE  eng,  1400  IHP, 
19x32x56-36  stroke;  2  Scotch  marine 
boilers,  14-7x10-8,  coal  burning; 
keel   Apr/22;    launch   Apr30/23,    est. 

GREAT  LAKES   ENGINEERING 

WORKS,  RIVER  ROUGE, 

MICHIGAN 

Purchasing  Agent:    Chas.  Short. 

Wayne,  hull  243,  automobile  and 
passenger  ferrv,  Walkerville  &  De- 
troit Ferry  Co.;  128  LBP;  beam, 
hull,  45,  guards,  53;  12  loaded  draft; 
11  loaded  speed;  F&A  comp  eng, 
20x40-28;  800  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers, 
11-6x10-6;  keel  Dec7  22;  launched 
Marl7/23;   deliver  Apr  23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  244,  Lake  freighter, 
Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Co.;  580  LBP; 
60  beam;  20  loaded  draft;  10  loaded 
speed;  12,000  DWT;  TE  engs,  1900 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  12-6x11;  keel 
Dec9/22;  launch  Apr7/23,  est;  de- 
liver Apr21/23,  est. 

GREAT  LAKES   ENGINEERING 
WORKS,  ASHTABULA,  OHIO 

No  name,  hull  516,  refrigerator 
and  general  cargo,  McDougal  Term- 
inal Whse.  Co.;  250  LBP;  42  beam; 
diesel-electric;  keel  Febl2/23;  de- 
liver Aprl/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  517,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Febl3  23;  deliver  AprlO/23,  est. 

HOWARD  SHIPYARDS  &  DOCK 
CO.,  JEFFERSONVILLE,  IND. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Jas.  E.  Howard. 

No  name,  hull  1560,  Mississippi 
River  packet.  Eagle  Packet  Co.,  St. 
Louis;  210  LBP;  38  beam;  6-6  deep; 
engines  and  boilers  to  be  installed 
by  owners. 

JOHNSON  IRON  WORKS,  D.  D.  & 
S.  B.  CO.,  NEW  ORLEANS 

Hull  163,  steel  oil  barge,  US  Engrs, 
Mobile;  87  LBP;  28-4  beam;  7  loaded 
draft. 

Hull  164,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  165,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  166,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  167,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  168,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  169,  steel  oil  barge.  Sou  Pa- 
per Mills;  144  LBP;  32  beam;  8-6 
loaded  draft. 

Hull  170,  steel  barge,  Jno  A  Hunt 
Co;  48  LBP;  12  beam;  3-6  loaded 
draft. 

Hull  171,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  172,  quarter  boat,  US  Engrs, 
Nashville;  60  LBP;  22  beam;  4  load- 
ed draft. 


Hull  173,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  174,  fireboat.  City  of  New  Or- 
leans; 138  LBP;  29  beam;  15-6  load- 
ed draft;    comp  eng,  2  WT  boilers. 

Upatoi,  hull  175,  dredge,  US  Engrs, 
Montgomery;  100  LBP;  34  beam;  6-8 
loaded  draft. 

MARIETTA    MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,    POINT   PLEAS- 
ANT, W.  VA. 

Fred  Hall,  hull  124,  towboat,  T. 
J.  Hall  &  Co.;  120  LBP;  28  beam; 
4  loaded  draft;  Tandem  compound 
engs,  225  IHP;  keel  June  12/ 22; 
launched  Decl9/22. 

No  name,  hull  125,  sand  barge, 
T.  J.  Hall  &  Co.;  110  LBP;  26  beam; 
6  loaded  draft;  350  DWT. 

No  name,  hull  126,  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  127,  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  128,  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  131,  sand  barge. 
Western  Rivers  Co.;  110  LBP;  26 
beam;  6  loaded  draft;  280  DWT. 

No  name,  hull  132,  derrick  boat. 
The  Barrett  Line;  90  LBP;  34  beah; 
4-6  loaded  draft;  keel  Janl/23. 

No  name,  hull  133,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Janl7  23;  launch  Apr25/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  134,  towboat,  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.;  80  LBP;  18  beam;  3 
loaded  draft;  keel  Mar3  23 ;  launch 
Mayl/23,  est. 

Trojan,  hull  135,  towboat,  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Co.;  64  LBP;  22 
beam;  4  loaded  draft;  keel  Apr20/ 
23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  136,  derrick  boat, 
Muskingum  River  Gravel  Co..  70x32 
x4-8  feet. 

No  name,  hull  137,  towboat,  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Corp.;  165  LBP; 
36  beam;  7-6  depth;  105  gross  ton- 
nage; 16x32x8  ft  Tandem  comp  engs, 
western  river  return  tubular  boilers! 

No  name,  hull  138,  sister  to  above. 

NAVY  YARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Dobbin,  hull  7,  destroyer  tender 
USN;  460  LBP;  60-10  beam;  21  load- 
ed draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
tons  disp;  Parsons  geared  turb  sin- 
gle screw  engs,  7000  SHP;  2  WT 
boilers;  keel  Dec23/19;  launch  May 
5/21 ;  deliver  date  not  determined. 

Constitution,  hull  8,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30-111/2 
loaded  draft;  33 V2  loaded  speed;  43,- 
500  disp;  electric  drive.  180.000SHP; 
16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20;  to 
be  scrapped. 

United  States,  hull  9,  battle  cruis- 
er USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30- 
IIV2  loaded  draft;  33 V2  loaded  speed; 
43.500  disp:  electric  drive,  180,000 
SHP;  16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/ 
20;  to  be  scrapped. 

NEWPORT  NEWS   SHIPBUILDING 

&  DRYDOCK  COMPANY. 

NEWPORT  NEWS 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Plum- 
mer,  233  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

West  Virginia,  hull  211,  battleship 
USN;   600   LBP;    97-31/2   beam;    30-6 
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mean  draft;  32,600  normal  disp;  21 
speed;  GE  turbo-elec  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  oil,  41,768 
sq  ft  plus  4168  superheat;  keel  Apr 
12/20;    launch  Novl9/21. 

Constellation,  hull  215,  battle- 
cruiser  USN;  850  LBP;  101-81A 
beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,500  normal 
disp;  331A  speed,  est;  Westinghouse 
turbo-elec  drive,  180,000  SHP;  16 
WT  boilers,  oil,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Aug  18/ 20; 
construction  suspended. 

Ranger,  hull  216,  battle-cruiser  U 
SN;  sister  to  above;  keel  June23/21; 
construction  suspended. 

Iowa,  hull  258,  battleship  USN; 
660  LBP;  105  beam;  33  mean  draft; 
43,200  normal  disp;  23  speed;  GE 
turbo-elec  drive,  60,000  SHP;  12 
White-Forster  WT  boilers,  oil,  82,- 
800  sq  ft  plus  8940  superheat;  keel 
Mayl7/20;  construction  suspended. 

No  name,  hull  266,  combination 
str.  Ocean  Steamship  Company  of 
Savannah;  382  LBP;  52  beam;  18-6 
loaded  draft;  12^/2  loaded  speed; 
3500  DWT;  TE  engs,  2900  IHP;  4 
Scotch  boilers,  14  x  11-6  keel  Jan 
22/23. 

No  name,  hull  267,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Jan29-23. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  L.  G.  Buck- 
waiter. 

No  name,  hull  265,  bulk  oil  stock; 
419-3  LBP;  56-3  beam;  25-91/4  load- 
ed draft;  10%  loaded  speed;  9870 
DWT;  3  cyl  TE  engs,  300  SHP;  3 
SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10x11-4. 

Saratoga,  hull  199,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  874  LOA;  850  LBP;  105-51/4 
extreme  beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,- 
500  normal  disp;  33^4  loaded  speed; 
GE  turbo-electric  drive;  180,000  SH 
P;  16  WT  boilers,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Sept25/20. 

Colorado,  hull  200,  battleship  US 
N;  624  LOA;  600  LBP;  97-31/2  beam 
waterline;  30-6  mean  draft;  32,600 
normal  disp;  21  loaded  speed;  West- 
inghouse turbo-electric  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  41,678  sq 
ft  plus  4169  superheat;  keel  Mar29/ 
19;  launch  Mar22/21. 

Washington,  hull  201,  battleship 
USN,  sister  to  above;  keel  June30/ 
19;  launch  Septl/21 ;  to  be  scrapped. 

No  name,  hull  278,  combn  str  Red 
D  Line;  305  long  by  48  by  22;  12^/2 
speed;  2200  SHP;  turbines  with  re- 
duction gear;  Scotch  boilers;  keel 
Febl9/23. 

THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  COMPANY, 
WILMINGTON,   DELAWARE 

Vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager:   W.  G.  Coxe. 

State  of  Delaware,  hull  1024,  steel 
screw  day  passgr  stmr  Wilmington 
Steamboat  Co.  (Wilson  Line) ;  219 
LBP  over  guards;  59  beam  at  deck; 
13-9  molded  depth;   18  miles  speed; 


4-cyl  TE  engs,  2  B&W  WT  boilers; 
keel  Oct25/22;  launched  Apr3/23; 
deliver  Mayl/23. 

State  of  Pennsylvania,  hull  1025, 
steel  screw  day  passgr  stmr.  Wilming- 
ton Steamboat  Co.  (Wilson  Line) ;  sis- 
ter to  above;  keel  Oct25/22;  launch 
Apr3/23,   est;    deliver   Mayl/23,    est. 

No  name,  hull  1026,  double  screw 
steel  ferryboat,  fireproof,  Delaware 
River  Ferry  Co.;  200  LBP;  55-6 
beam;  16  moulded  depth;  2  comp  cyl 
engs;  2  cyl  tube  boilers;  14  miles 
loaded  speed;  keel  Feb  10/23;  de- 
liver May20/23. 

No  name,  hull  1027,  sister  to  above; 
keel  FeblO/23. 

JAMES  REES  &  SONS  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Quindo,  stern  wheel  br..  South 
American,  knock  down;  170  LBP;  33 
beam;  5  loaded  draft;  12  loaded 
speed;  540  DWT;  high  pressure  en- 
gines; tubular  boilers;  delivered 
Apr20/23. 

STATEN   ISLAND   SHIPBUILDING 

COMPANY,  STATEN  ISLAND, 

NEW  YORK 

Purchasing  Agent:   R.  C.  Miller. 

No  name,  hull  741,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  215  LBP;  45  beam; 
18  loaded  draft;  elec  drive,  1900 
IHP;  4  B&W  WT  boilers,  8000  sq 
ft  HS;  keel  Augl9/22;  launched  Mar 
17/23. 

No  name,  hull  742,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Augl9/22. 

No  name,  hull  743,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Oct30/22. 

Hull  745,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft  No.  1,  New  Jer- 
sey side;  keel  Oct7/22;  launched  Jan 
3/23. 

Hull  746,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft  No.  2,  New  Jer- 
sey side;  keel  Nov8/22. 

No  name,  hull  747,  freighter  Cats- 
kill  Evening  Line;  180  LBP;  30 
beam;  11-4  draft;  1076  gross;  keel 
Feb7/23. 

No  name,  hull  748,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  Ferry  Co.;  122  LBP;  52- 
4  beam;  11-7  loaded  draft. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING    COMPANY, 
CHESTER,   PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  W.  Scott. 

Dickerson,  hull  57,  passenger  and 
supply  str  Commercial  Pacific  Cable 
Co;  169-6  LBP;  30  beam;  14  loaded 
draft;  91/2  loaded  speed;  450  DWT; 
rec  eng,  850  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers, 
12x11;  keel  Nov  16/22;  launched  Feb 
17/23;   deliver  May/23,   est. 

No  name,  hull  58,  hopper  dredge 
US  Engrs;  245  LBP;  46  beam;  19-6 
loaded  draft;  10  V2  loaded  speed; 
2000  DWT;  diesel  -  electric  drive; 
keel  Mar  9/23. 

No  name,  hull  59,  sister  to  above; 


keel  Mar26/23. 

No  name,  hull  60,  sister  to  above;, 
keel  Aprl5/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  61,  sister  to  above;, 
keel  Apr30/23,  est. 

Hull  65,  twin  screw  barge.  Stand- 
ard Trans.  Co.;  246  LBP;  37-6  beam; 
14  depth;  diesel  engines;  keel  Feb 
26/23;   launched  Apr20/23,  est. 

Hull  69,  twin  screw  oil  barge.  Pan. 
Amer.  Pet.  &  Transp.  Co.;  150x32-6 
xlO  feet;  keel  Apr2/23;  launch  Apr 
25/23,  est. 

Hull  70,  carfloat,  Philadelphia- 
Reading  R.  R.  Co.;  200x34x9  feet; 
keel  Marl7/23;  launch  Aprl4/23,  est. 

Hull  71,  carfloat,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Mar20/23;  launch  Apr.14/23,  est. 

TEBO  YACHT  BASIN  COMPANY,. 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:   R.  C.  Smith. 

No.  30,  hull  22,  steel  tugboat  New 
York  Central  R.  R.;  108  LBP;  25-6 
beam;  12-9  loaded  draft;  about  219 
gross  tons;  vert  comp  eng,  20x40-26,. 
650  IHP;  1  Scotch  boiler,  14-3x11-6; 
keel    Aug31/22;    launched    Janll/23. 

No.  31,  hull  23,  steel  tugboat  New 
York  Central  R.  R.;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Aug31/22;  launched  Feb6/23. 

No.  32,  hull  24,  steel  tugboat  New 
York  Central  R.  R.;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Aug31/22;    launched   Febl9/23. 

Socony  8,  hull  25,  Standard  Trans. 
Co.;  100-6  LBP;  24  beam;  12-9  load- 
ed draft;  235  gross  tons;  comp  engs; 
1  Scotch  boiler,  14-9x12. 

Socony  9,  hull  26,  sister  to  above. 

Pacific  Coast 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  LTD. 

UNION  PLANT 

Potrero  Works 

Purchasing  Agent:    0.  W.  Streett. 

Submarines  USN: 
S-36,  hull  141. 
S-37,  hull  142. 
S-38,  hull  143. 
S-39,  hull  144. 
S-40,  hull  145. 
S-41,  hull   146. 

Alameda  Works 

Chilore,  hull  5309,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
571-6  LOA;  550-1  LBP;  72  molded 
beam;  44  molded  depth;  32-4  loaded 
draft;  11 1/2  loaded  speed;  20,000  D 
WT;  Curtis  turbines  with  Falk  re- 
duction gears,  5000  SHP;  3  Scotch 
SE  boilers,  17-6x12,  each  4287  sq  ft; 
oil  burners;  keel  Aprl7/22;  launch- 
ed Nov28/22. 

Lebore,  hull  5310,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
sister  to  above;  keel  Nov  29/ 22; 
launch  May  15/23,  est. 

Standard  Service,  hull  5317,  tank 
barge  Standard  Oil  Co  (Calif) ;  210 
LBP;  40  beam;  13-6  loaded  draft; 
full   diesel-electric   drive;    keel   Nov 
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Each  Prest-O-Lite  user 
looks  to  his  nearest  Dis- 
trict Sales  Office  not 
merely  for  arrangements 
to  adequately  cover  acety- 
lene needs,  but  for  helpful 
co-operation  and  advice 
on  any  matter  involved  in 
the  use  of  acetylene. 


Following  Through 

Every  phase  of  the  preparation,  delivery,  handling  and 
use  of  Prest-O-Lite  Dissolved  Acetylene  is  a  matter 
of  constant  study  with  us. 

We  are  interested  in  not  only  helping  you  solve  a 
tough,  individual  problem,  but  in  opening  up  new  appli- 
cations of  acetylene  using  processes. 

This  constant  study  and  contact  is  blazmg  an  ever 
widening  trail  in  industrial  efficiency. 

THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  INC. 

General  Offices:  Carbide  and  Carbon  BIdg.,  30  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 

Balfour  Building,  San  Francisco 

In  Canada:  Prest-O-Lite  Co.  of  Canada,  Toronto 

District  Sales  Offices 

Atlanta  Chicago  Detroit  New  Orleans  Pittsburgh 

Baltimore  Cleveland  Kansas  City  New  York  San  Francisco 

Boston  Dallas  Los  Angeles  PhUadelphia  Seattle 

Buffalo  Milwaukee  St.  Louis 

DISSOLVED   ACETYLENE 
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2/22;   launched  Jan23/23;    delivered 
Mar29/23. 

HANLON   DRYDOCK  &  SHIP- 
BUILDING COMPANY,  OAK- 
LAND, CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  Barker. 

Dan  F.  Hanlon,  hull  89,  steam 
schr.  D.  J.  Hanlon;  2500  DWT;  1400 
IHP  engines;  2  B«S!;W  boilers;  work 
suspended. 

J.  C.  JOHNSON,  SHIPBUILDER, 
PORT  BLAKELY,  WASH. 

No  name,  twin  screw  tunnel-type 
vessel,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  sal- 
mon dept;  70  LBP;  19  beam;  3-8 
loaded  draft;  twin  screw  semi-diesel 
€ngs;  55  IHP;  keel  Febl2/23;  launch 
Mar20/23,  est;  deliver  Mar20/23,  est. 

LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 

DRYDOCK  CORPORATION, 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:    L.   R.   McFie. 

Hayward,  hull  37,  double-ended 
steel  ferryboat  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land Terminal  Railways;  225  LBP; 
42  molded  beam,  62-7  over  guards; 
11-6  loaded  draft;  13  loaded  speed; 
turbo-electric  eng,  1350  IHP;  2  B& 
W  WT  boilers,  5000  sq  ft  total  HS, 
225  WP,  65  superheat,  natural  draft, 
oil-burning;  keel  June28/22;  launch- 
ed  Febl5/23;   delivered   Aprl/23. 

San  Leandro,  hull  38,  double-ended 
steel  ferryboat  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land Terminal  Railways,  sister  to 
above;  keel  June28/22;  launch  Mar 
3/23;  deliver  Mayl/23,  est. 

1923,  hull  39,  barge,  Union  Oil  Co.; 
88  LBP;  34  beam;  8-6  loaded  draft; 
keel  Feb2/23;   deliver  Aprl5/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  49,  Associated  Oil 
Co.;  106  LBP;  32-6  beam;  606  load- 
ed draft;  keel  Feb2/23;  deliver  Apr 
15/23,  est. 

WILLIAM    MULLER,    SHIPBUILD- 
ER,  WILMINGTON,    CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Wm.  Muller. 

Captain  William,  towboat,  Wil- 
mington Transportation  Co.,  Wil- 
mington, Calif.;  80  LBP;  17  beam; 
9-6  loaded  draft;  Fairbanks  Morse 
CO.  300  IHP  engines;  keel  Novl/22. 

David  P.  Fleming,  towboat,  Wil- 
mington Transportation  Co.,  Wil- 
mington, Calif.;  85  LBP;  17-4  beam; 
10  loaded  draft;  350  IHP  Winton 
diesel  engines;  keel  Marl/23,  est. 

R.  U  .Fenton,  towboat,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Marl/23,  est. 

Two  lighters,  Wilmington  Trans- 
portation Co.,  Wilmington,  Calif.;  90 
LBP;  30  beam;  8  loaded  draft;  keels 
Febl/23. 

Companon,  launch,  Hancock  Ban- 
ning; 30  LBP;  8  beam;  4  loaded 
draft;  14  IHP  Union  Gas  engine; 
keel  Janl5/23. 

NAVY   YARD,    1»UGET  SOUND 

Medusa,  repair  ship  for  govern- 
ment; 460  LBP;  70  beam;  about  19 
loaded  draft;  17-5  loaded  speed;  tur- 
gine  eng,  7000  IHP;   2  WT   express 


type  boilers;   10,000  tons   disp;   keel 
Jan2/20;    launched  Aprl6/23. 

Holland,  submarine  tender  for  gov- 
ernment; 460  LBP;  61  beam;  about 
20  loaded  draft;  16  K  loaded  speed; 
turbine  eng,  7000  IHP;  two  WT  ex- 
press type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp; 
keel  Aprll/21;  work  resumed  Apr 
1/23. 

NAVY   YARD,   MARE   ISLAND 

Montana,  battleship  USN;  660  LB 
P;  105  beam;  33  loaded  draft;  23 
loaded  speed;  42,200  disp;  turbo- 
electric  engs,  60,000  SHP;  12  Bu's 
express  boilers,  74,040  sq  ft;  keel 
Septl/20;    work  suspended. 

W.  F.  STONE  &  SON,   OAKLAND, 
CALIF. 

No  name,  barge,  Coos  Bay  Lumber 
Co.;  138  LBP;  38  beam. 

No  name,  barge.  Red  Salmon  Can- 
ning Co.;  65  LBP;  24  beam. 

No  name,  barge,  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  twin  screw  freighter, 
Hunt-Hatch  Co.;  106  LBP;  34  beam; 
6  loaded  draft;  300  IHP  diesel  engs. 

TODD   DRYDOCK  &  CONSTRUC- 
TION CORP.,  TACOMA 

Milwaukee,  hull  106,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Decl3/18; 
launch  Mar24/21. 

Cincinnati,  hull  107,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mayl5^ 
20;   launch  May23/21. 

Alaska,  hull  36,  combn  str,  Alaska 
Steamship  Co;  350  LBP;  49  beam; 
20  loaded  draft;  15  loaded  speed; 
3000  DWT;  2  TE  engs,  5600  IHP;  6 
WT  boilers;  keel  Nov29/22;  launch 
Aprl5/23,  est;  deliver  Junel/23,  est. 

Repairs 

BETHLEHEM     SHIPBUILDING 

CORPN.,   UNION    PLANT, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Propeller  repairs:  Bandon,  R.  J. 
Hanna,  Sea  Queen,  Eastern  Gale, 
Ruth  Alexander,  F.  A.  Warner  (also 
make  and  install  donkey  boiler). 
Drydocking,  painting  and  miscellan- 
eous repairs:  Montebello,  Argyll, 
Venetia,  Colima,  City  of  Papeete, 
Chickasaw  City  (new  rudder),  Kath- 
erine  Mackall,  Mursa,  Glendale,  S. 
A.  Smith,  Col.  E.  L.  Drake,  Lurline, 
City  of  Vancouver.  Winch  repairs: 
Mojave,  Santiam.  Repairs  to  bulk- 
head: Egeria.  Engine,  boiler  and 
hull  repairs:  Anomia,  Yorba  Linda. 
Install  120  eyebrows:  President 
Pierce.  Piston  rings:  W.  S.  Miller. 
Condenser  repairs:  President  Wil- 
son, President  Lincoln.  Two  clutch 
spreader  shoes:  Olinda.  Three  3x 
8x10  cap.stans:  Maui,  Manoa,  Mat- 
sonia.  Two  main  bearing  brasses: 
Ventura.  Tailshaft:  H.  W.  Baxter, 
Rose  City.  3700  condenser  ferrules: 
Frank  H.  Buck.  Install  paddle  wheel 
shaft:  Sausalito.  Two  10x10  double 
friction  hoists:  Point  Arena.  Hull 
repairs:  North  Town,  G.  C.  Lind- 
auer,  Makaweli,  Yellowstone,  Akera. 
Alterations     to     staterooms:      Maui. 


Miscellaneous:  Hercules,  Edward 
Luckenbach,  San  Pedro,  Wallapa,  La 
Purisima,  Port  Saunders,  Mexico, 
Halco,  West  Sequana,  Capt.  A.  F. 
Lucas,  W.  S.  Miller  (one  wildcat), 
W.  S.  Miller,  tug  Arabs,  S.  B.  Hunt, 
Vaquero,  Manoa,  El  Segundo,  Frank 
H.  Buck,  Sylvan  Arrow,  Makena, 
Commercial  Spirit,  La  Placentia, 
Virginian,  Steel  Engineer,  J.  A.  Mof- 
fett,  M.  S.  Borgland. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  EAST  SAN 

PEDRO,  CALIF. 

Hull  repairs:  Fred  Baxter  (also 
engine  repairs),  Willapa,  Yorba  Lin- 
da (also  engine  and  boiler  repairs), 
Princippio,  Santa  Olivia,  schr.  For- 
rest Pride,  tug  Tamaroa  (also  engine 
repairs),  schr.  Makaweli,  stmr.  G.  C. 
Lindauer,  yacht  North  Town.  Cop- 
per pipe  repairs:  Covina.  Engine 
repairs:  Liebre.  Extensive  sundry 
repairs:  Livingstone  Roe,  J.  D.  Rock- 
efeller. Miscellaneous  repairs:  tug 
San  Pedro,  strms.  Lake  Pepin,  Lebec, 
Halco,  lantiam,  Vancolite,  Mojave, 
Calgaralite,  Felix  Taussig,  S.  B. 
Hunt,  Vaquero,  Albert  Jeffries.  Stem 
repairs:    New  Britain. 

LOS   ANGELES   SHIPBUILDING   & 
DRYDOCK    CORPORATION,  ^ 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF.  I 

Drydocking  jobs  for  the  month: 
Cleaned,  painted,  miscellaneous  re- 
pairs: El  Cicuta,  E.  T.  Bedford,  yt. 
Viking  (also  repair  sea  valves), 
Casiana,  F.  Q.  Barstow,  Standard, 
San  Joaquin  (also  shipped  new  pro- 
peller), Walter  Jennings,  San  Fra- 
terno  (miscellaneous  hull  repairs), 
J.  A.  Moffett,  Jr. 

I 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND,      j 
WASHINGTON  ■ 

Drydocking  and  miscellaneous  re- 
pairs: Texas,  Gold  Star,  Eagle  No. 
38,  Seattle  (recommissioned).  Mis- 
cellaneous repairs:  Pyro,  Capella. 
Miscellaneous  repairs  incidental  to 
operations  as  district  craft:  Swal- 
low, Sotoyomo,  Mahopac,  Tatnuck, 
Iroquois,  Pawtucket.  Care  and  pres-  j 
ervation :  Oregon,  Missoula,  Char-  j 
lotte,  Connecticut. 

TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  INC., 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Boiler  repairs:  Arcadia.  Engine 
epairs:  Salina.  Drydocked  for  sur- 
vey and  sundry  repairs:  Milwaukee. 
Drydocked  for  survey:  Sagadahoc. 
Drydocked  for  cleaning,  painting, 
miscellaneous  repairs:  Oduna,  Vic- 
toria, Latouche.  Drydocked  for  bot- 
tom damage  repairs:  Commercial 
Traveler.  General  overhaul :  U.  S. 
L.  T.  Cedar,  tug  Humaconna,  H.  F. 
Alexander.  General  alterations:  bkt. 
Boxer.  Damage  repairs:  West  Ison, 
Lubrico.  Miscellaneous  repairs:  brg. 
J.  D.  Peters,  stmr.  Zapora,  Maine, 
M.S.  Challambra,  Sol  Due,  Seattle. 
President  Jackson,  Admiral  Watson. 
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FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

SHIPBUILDERS-ENGINEERS-REPAIRERS 

Plant  Kearny,  N.J.      Sales  Office  26  Beaver  St..  New  York 


THE    WINSLOW    MARINE     RAIL- 
WAY &  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
INC.,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Sundry  deck  and  engine  repairs 
and  overhauling  electric  light  sys- 
tem: Griffdu.  Drydocking,  cleaning, 
painting,  and  sundry  repairs:  schr. 
Sophie  Christenson  (also  overhaul 
rigging),  J.  W.  Clise  (repairs  to  hull, 
rigging,  engine  and  boiler),  Fearless, 
Yosemite,  brkt.  James  Tuft  (refitting 
and  replacing  cabins,  galley,  rigging, 
etc.,  incidental  to  damage  caused  by 
storm). 

YARROWS,  LTD.,  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 

Docking,  cleaning,  painting,  sun- 
dry repairs:  Princess  Charlotte,  Ca- 
nadian Britisher,  Baja  California 
(boiler  repairs),  Canadian  Inventor 
(extensive  refitting  of  deck  and  en- 
gineroom),  C.  G.  S.  Lillooet  (refit 
and  overhaul).  Painting:  Princess 
Alice.  Canvas  renews :  trawler  Ar- 
mentieres.  Repairs  to  condenser: 
Princess  Victoria.  Fitted  3  new  pro- 
peller blades:    car  ferry  Canora. 

MOORE    DRY    DOCK    COMPANY, 
OAKLAND,    CALIF. 

Drydock,  clean,  paint  and  engine, 
hull  and  deck  repairs:  West  Cactus, 
West  Sequana,  schr.  Tagua,  schr. 
Gallilea,  U.  S.  C.  S.  str.  Pioneer,  U. 
S.  C.  G.  cutter  Bear,  Pennsylvania, 
schr.  Necannicum,  Apus,  tug  Biddle, 
schr.  Beulah,  schr.  Grays  Harbor, 
bark  Pactolus,  barge  Emily  F.  Whit- 
ney,  barge    Chas.    B.    Kenney,    bktn. 


Hecla,  schr.  Louis,  ferry  Cazadero, 
bark  St.  Katherine,  stmr.  Hyades, 
Point  Bonita,  U.  S.  transport  Grant, 
schr.  Star  of  Alaska,  stmr.  Arctic, 
ferries  Eureka,  Martinez  and  South 
Coast.  Engine  repairs :  Peralta, 
President  Pierce  (also  deck  repairs), 
Columbia,  Santa  Monica  (also  deck 
repairs),  Bohemian  Club  (also  boil- 
er repairs).  Winch  repairs:  Mursa. 
Miscellaneous  hull,  engine  and  deck 
repairs:  Great  City,  Lake  Cayuga, 
Lake  Frances,  President  Wilson,  Chi- 
apas, Lake  Pepin,  President  Lincoln, 
C.  G.  cutters  Vaughan  and  Cj'gan, 
stmr.  Mount  Baker.  Hull  repairs: 
schr.  La  Merced,  Mt.  Baker,  bark 
McLaurin,  schr.  Margaret.  Deck  re- 
pairs: schr.  Carolyn  Frances,  schr. 
Fox. 


be  equipped  with  diesel  engine  of 
Burmeister  &  Wain  type  and  the 
other  with  diesel  engine  of  the  Sul- 
zer  type. 


The  Albina  Iron  Works,  Portland, 
Oregon,  is  building  a  steel  dredge 
for  the  Long  Bell  Lumber  Company. 
The  hull  was  fabricated  in  the  east 
and  shipped  out  by  water.  The  cost 
of  the  dredge  will  be  about  $500,- 
000  and  it  will  be  completed  about 
June  1. 


Yard  Brevities 

Shipbuilding  and  ship  repair  yards 
located  on  Puget  Sound  are  all  bus- 
ily engaged  in  preparing  the  fishing 
and  auxiliary  vessels  of  the  Alaska 
cannery  fleets  for  their  summer  ex- 
cusions  into  Alaskan  waters. 


The  Portland  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Portland,  Oregon,  will  shortly 
start  work  on  the  construction  of  a 
90-foot  propeller  boat  to  be  fitted 
with  a  diesel  engine. 


Sperry  Gyro  -  Compasses  were  re- 
cently installed  on  tankers  F.  W. 
Weller,  O.  T.  Waring  and  James  Mc- 
Gee  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey  fleet  and  on  the  Lillian 
Luckenbach  of  the  Luckenbach  Line. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Nippon  Yu- 
sen  Kaisha  has  placed  an  order  for 
two  10,000  -  ton  motorships  with  a 
shipbuilding  firm  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. The  new  vessels  will  be  cargo 
carriers  and  will  probably  be  put  in 
the  service  between  the  Orient  and 
Pacific  Coast  ports.     One  vessel  will 


The  shipyards  of  San  Francisco 
Bay  will  be  benefited  by  the  change 
of  the  headquarters  of  the  Ameri- 
can -  Hawaiian  Steamship  Company 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  as. 
a  great  deal  of  repair  work  formerly 
done  on  the  East  Coast  will  now  be 
performed  at  San  Franicsco  yards. 
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BASSLER  METER 

AFTER  four  years  of  develop- 
mental, experimental  and  de- 
monstrative work,  the  Amer- 
ican Liquid  Meter  Company 
of  Portland,  Oregon,  is  now  placing 
on  the  market  the  Bassler  meter,  an 
instrument  which  is  designed  primar- 
ily for  the  purpose  of  measuring  in 
standard  "weighted  gallons"  any  liq- 
uid for  which  such  measurement  is 
desirable. 

In  commencing  this  experimental 
work  the  firm  had  set  before  them- 
selves a  very  high  standard  for  sat- 
isfactory operation.  They  determin- 
ed that  they  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  a  meter  that  would  do  less 
than,  first,  operate  accurately  under 
all  temperatures;  second,  operate  ac- 
curately under  extreme  variations  of 
rates  of  flow,  line  pressures,  or  vis- 
cosity of  liquid  measured;  third, 
compensate  automatically  for  tem- 
perature changes  of  liquid  meas- 
ured; fourth,  be  free  from  any  ten- 
dency to  binding  by  air;  fifth,  be 
positive  in  its  action  without  caus- 
ing pulsation;  sixth,  if  accidentally 
clogged  or  stopped  automatically  per- 
mit enough  passage  of  oil  to  keep 
fires  burning;  seventh,  automatically 
take  care  of  accumulation  of  sedi- 
ment; eighth,  have  the  capacity  of 
a  similar  size  duplex  pump. 

Description  of  Mechanism 

The  sectional  drawing  shown  in 
the  cut  which  illustrates  this  article 
gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  work- 
ing parts  of  the  Bassler  meter.  Re- 
ferring to  its  drawing  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  meter  is  of  the  single  cyl- 
inder type  and  is  composed  of  three 
principal  castings,  namely,  cylinder 
and  two  cylinder  heads,  each  of  the 
■cylinder  heads  having  two  valve 
cages  and  two  bonnets  for  the  valve 
cage  recesses  included  in  its  assem- 
bly. The  valves  which  operate  in 
these  valve  cages  are  carried  in 
pairs  on  two  yokes,  which  are  as- 
sembled on  a  central  rod  and  with 
the  rod  form  an  integral  unit.  The 
pair  of  valves  at  each  end  of  this 
rod  being  an  inlet  and  an  outlet 
valve  are  so  arranged  that  with  the 
inlet  valve  open  the  outlet  valve  at 
the  same  end  is  closed. 

The  measuring  piston  is  made 
with  a  double  conical  boss  hub  at 
its  center,  which  slides  on  the  rod 
of  the  valve  yoke  assembly.  Carried 
on  the  web  of  the  piston  is  a  bronze 
sleeve  through  which  a  square  hole 
is  broached,  the  hole  making  a  per- 
fect fit  on  a  square  steel  counter- 
shaft which  at  its  outer  end  connects 
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with   the    registering   mechanism   of 
the  meter. 

It  is  evident  that  the  inlet  valve 
at  one  end  being  open,  the  liquid  en- 
tering the  cylinder  at  that  end  will 
drive  the  piston  to  the  other  end  of 
the  cylinder.  This  piston  does  no 
work  except  to  overcome  the  neglig- 
ible friction  of  its  fit  on  the  cylin- 
der walls  and  the  turning  of  the  op- 
erating shaft  alluded  to  above.  At 
the  end  of  the  stroke  the  web  of  the 
piston  comes  in  contact  with  the 
valve  rods  as  shown  at  the  left  of 
the  upper  drawing  in  the  cut.  At 
the  same  time  the  conical  surface  of 
the  hub  comes  in  contact  with  the 
roller  on  the  automatic  trip.  Fur- 
ther movement  of  the  piston  now 
extends  the  valve  rod  springs  and 
presses  outward  the  end  of  the  auto- 
matic trip  lever,  so  that  when  the 
trip  releases  the  collar  on  the  valve 
yoke  assembly  that  whole  assembly 
actuated  by  the  springs  moves  sud- 
denly to  the  left,  opening  the  inlet 
valve  on  the  left  and  the  outlet  valve 
on  the  right,  thereby  reversing  the 
movement  of  the  piston  and  repeat- 
ing the  cycle.  The  trip  at  the  other 
end  of  the  valve  assembly  yoke  drops 


into  place  to  hold  that  assembly  un- 
til the  piston  reaches  the  other  end 
of  the  cylinder  and  automatically  re- 
leases the  trip  there. 

At  the  left-hand  side  of  the  lower 
drawing  just  above  the  trip  will  be 
noted  in  outline  a  small  cylinder 
resting  on  the  trip  itself  and  a  part 
thereof.  This  is  the  thermostatic 
control.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder,  a 
piston  and  a  piston  rod,  the  cylinder  \ 
being  filled  with  the  liquid  which  is 
to  be  measured  by  the  meter,  wheth- 
er that  liquid  be  crude  oil,  syrup, 
molasses,  or  gasoline.  Unless  other- 
wise ordered,  this  cylinder  is  filled 
at  60  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  sealed 
and  the  meter  is  set  and  tested  to 
measure  in  gallons  of  231  cubic 
inches  at  that  temperature. 

It  is  evident  that  on  temperatures 
higher  than  60  degrees  the  liquid  in 
the  small  thermostatic  cylinder  will  ■ 
expand,  pushing  the  piston  and  its 
rod  out  to  the  left.  The  outer  end 
of  the  piston  rod  is  connected  rig- 
idly to  the  rod  carrying  the  roller 
contact  which  controls  the  trip.  The 
small  cylinder  is  so  proportioned  to 
the  large  cylinder  that  this  auto- 
matic  adjustment   of   the   trip   posi- 
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tion  to  the  coefficient  of  expansion 
of  the  liquid  will  cause  the  reg- 
istering mechanism  to  measure  the 
liquid  in  weighted  gallons — that  is 
to  say,  gallons  which  would  have  a 
volume  of  231  cubic  inches  when 
cooled  to  a  temperature  of  60  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  It  is  evident  that 
this  particular  feature  of  the  meter 
is  of  great  value  in  checking  meas- 
urements of  bunkers  or  of  cargoes 
of  liquids  which  are  received,  for 
instance,  in  the  tropics  and  delivered 
at  poi'ts  of  the  temperate  zones  or 
arctic  circles.  In  such  a  case,  if 
the  supply  and  discharge  lines  were 
equipped  with  Bassler  thermostatic 
meters,  the  delivery  and  receipt 
measurements  would  be  absolutely 
checked. 

Service  on  Shipboard 
Bassler  meters  have  now  been  in 
service    on    a    number    of    American 
vessels   for   periods   long   enough   to 
show  not  only  their  great  reliability 
but  the  continuance  of  this  reliabil- 
ity.    Experience  of  the   chief   engi- 
neer   of    a    U.    S.    S.    B.    freighter- 
Portland  to  the   Orient — shows  how 
a    daily   check   through   the    Bassler 
meter  detects  causes  of  waste  which 
would  otherwise  remain  unexplained. 
On  the  first  trip  of  this  vessel  after 
the    Bassler   meter   was    installed    it 
was  noted  on  the  log  that  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  oil  increased  20  per 
cent  in  a   certain  24  hours  with   no 
change  in  draft  or  fire  room  condi- 
tion.     An    investigation    was    made 
and   it  was   found  that   immediately 
prior   to   this    increase   the    fuel    oil 
pumps  had  been  cut  over  to  a  tank 
•of  fuel   purchased   from   a   different 
source  than   that  of  the   fuel  previ- 
ously used.     On  examination  it  was 
found  that  this  oil  contained  a  large 
quantity    of    water     in     suspension. 
Check  of  the   invoices   covering   the 
particular  purchase  showed  that  the 
same    price    had    been    charged    for 
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Towmotor    handling    trucks    in    a    frtr_ht    >ht(l 


this  fuel  as  for  the  better  grade  in 
the  other  tanks.     It  is  only  reason- 
able to  assume  that  without  the  me- 
ter this  loss  would  not  have  been  de- 
tected.    It  will  be  easy  for  the  inter- 
ested reader  to  multiply  for  himself 
similar  examples  in  which  the  use  of 
the  Bassler  meter  would  detect  and 
make    possible    the    elimination     of 
losses  in  fuel  and  in  liquid  cargoes. 
Bassler    meters    are    now    in    suc- 
cessful   operation    on    the    steamers 
Alameda    and    Northwestern    of    the 
Alaska    Steamship    Company;     three 
steamers  of  the  Puget  Sound  Navi- 
gation   Company;     steamer   Maui    of 
the     Matson     Navigation     Company; 
steamer  Colombia  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship     Company;      Calawaii     of 
the    Los    Angeles    Steamship    Com- 
pany;  Peter  Kerr,   Columbia  Pacific 
Line;  and  are  also  used  by  the  Un- 
ion  Oil   Company  of  California,  the 
Shell    Oil   Company,   General    Petrol- 
eum   Company,    Standard    Oil    Com- 
pany (California),  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany   (Indiana),  the  Tubbs   Cordage 
Company,   White    Fuel    Oil    Corpora- 
tion,   City    Lighting    Department    of 
Seattle. 


The  management  of  the  American 
Liquid  Meter  Company  rests  entirely 
with  C.  J.  Farmer  and  his  three 
sons.  This  management  has  been 
extremely  conservative  and  is  now 
for  the  first  time  after  four  years 
of  development  going  out  for  exten- 
sive public  sale  of  these  meters.  Be- 
fore making  large  public  announce- 
ment, Mr.  Farmer  and  his  sons  con- 
servatively demonstrated  to  them- 
selves that  every  meter  sold  would 
perform  exactly  as  represented  by 
the  company.  In  making  this  dem- 
onstration the  Bassler  meters  manu- 
factured by  the  American  Liquid 
Meter  Company  have  measured  fuel 
oil,  cocoanut  oil,  kerosene  and  gaso- 
line under  all  ordinary  working  con- 
dition and  have  given  entire  satis- 
faction and  met  every  condition  with 
no  sacrifice  of  accuracy  or  of  flex- 
ibility. 


Demonstrating   small    turning   radius   of   Towmotor 


THE  TOWMOTOR 

THE  illustrations  with  this  arti- 
cle show  an  industrial  tractor, 
gasoline  driven,  which  has  been 
developed  by  the  Towmotor 
Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This 
machine  is  in  itself  a  complete  in- 
dustrial power  unit,  designed  for  the 
towing  or  pushing  of  trucks,  skids, 
or  other  vehicles,  and  with  all  its 
parts  proportioned  on  the  basis  of  a 
working  day  of  24  hours.  It  is  a 
rugged,  all-steel  machine  and  is  fig- 
ured to  stand  hard  use  and  abuse. 

It  is  not  a  remodeled  automobile, 
but  is  especially  designed  and  built 
to  fill  without  interruption  the  spe- 
cial requirements  of  industrial  haul- 
age. As  will  be  noted  from  the  illus- 
trations the  Towmotor  is  rather  re- 
markable for  its  small  turning  ra- 
dius and  for  the  ease  with  which  it 
may  be  maneuvered  together  with  its 
tow  in  the  crowded  spaces  of  ware- 
houses, terminals  or  shops. 

Standard  units  have  been  devel- 
oped in  several  sizes  and  types  for 
standard  requirements. 
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THE    LARGEST   ANCHOR 

THE  above  illustration  shows  a 
Dunn  stockless  anchor  recent- 
ly constructed  for  the  UniteJ 
States  Shipping  Board  liner  Le- 
viathan. The  Leviathan  is  the  sec- 
ond largest  steamship  afloat,  being 
exceeded  in  size  only  by  the  White 
Star  steamship  Majestic. 

The  anchor  shown  is  said  to  be 
the  heaviest  yet  cast.  It  is  made  en- 
tirely of  special  cast  steel  and  it  was 
molded  and  poured  at  the  Thurlow 
of  the  American  Steel  Foundries, 
Chester,  Pennsylvania.  The  com- 
bined weight  of  the  flukes,  shank 
and  shackle  is  33,300.  An  idea  of 
the  relative  dimensions  can  be  had 
from  the  human  figure  in  the  il- 
lustration. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of 
the  Dunn  type  of  stockless  anchor 
is  the  trim  appearance  which  it  gives 
to  the  hawse  holes  at  the  bow  of  the 
ship.  This  huge  mud  hook  when 
hauled  up  with  its  shank  in  the 
hawse  hole  would  hardly  be  notice- 
aljje  on  the  trim  lines  of  the  Levia- 
than's nose,  whereas  were  it  a  stand- 
ard form  stock  anchor  and  had  to  be 
stowed  entirely  outboard  it  would 
decidedly  mar  the  neatness  of  line 
on  the  bow  of  any  liner. 


At  left — Dunn  Stockless  Anchor 
for  the  S.  S.  Leviathan.  Heaviest 
anchor   yet   cast. 


Above — New  type  gasoline  torch 
manufactured  by  Turner  Brass 
Works. 


A  NEW  MARINE  MOTOi^ 

AN  illustration  herewith  shows 
the  new  Du  Brie  marine  mo- 
tor, which  has  recently  been 
put  upon  the  market  by  the 
Du   Brie  Marine   Motors  Corporation 
of  Detroit. 

The  Du  Brie  organization  adopts 
as  its  basic  policy  the  manufactur- 
ing and  marketing  of  this  one  style 
of  motor  with  the  idea  that  by  large 


production  and  decreased  manufac- 
turing costs  it  will  always  be  able 
to  sell  this  motor  at  a  very  low  re- 
tail price. 

The  Du  Brie  motor  is  a  single  cyl- 
inder, 4  cycle,  5  horsepower  gasoline, 
motor,  weighing  100  pounds,  equip- 
ped with  Bosch  high  tension  mag- 
neto impulse  starter,  Holley  carbu- 
retor, and  a  propeller.  The  engine 
is  so  designed  that  forty-four  of  its 
parts  are  standard  parts  of  the  Ford 
motor.  These  parts  include  pistons,, 
piston  rings,  piston  pins,  connecting 
rods,  all  bearings,  timing  gears, 
valves,  valve  springs,  tappets,  spark 
plug,  carburetor,  nuts,  bolts,  and 
cap  screws. 

This  motor  may  be  used  in  boats 
up  to  25  feet  in  length  and  the  build- 
ers will  furnish  with  any  motor  com- 
plete blueprints  and  specifications, 
for  a  25-foot  cruiser. 

The  motor  idles  nicely  at  180  rev- 
olutions a  minute,  which  is  a  valua- 
ble feature  for  fishermen  and  hunters.. 

Before  being  shipped  out  every 
motor  is  tested  for  ten  hours,  con- 
secutive running  under  full  load  at 
full  speed. 


GASOLINE   TORCH 

OUR  illustration  shows  a  new 
blowtorch  being  manufactured 
and  marketed  by  the  Turner 
Brass  Works,  Sycamore,  Illi- 
nois. The  makers  of  this  torch  claim 
that  it  is  the  only  blowtorch  on  the 
market  with  a  safety  valve.  This 
valve  is  located  at  the  end  of  the. 
horizontal  pump  cylinder  and  is  fit- 
ted with  a  diaphragm  to  give  way 
automatically  at  40  pounds  air  pres- 
sure, which  is  about  double  normal 
operating  pressure  of  the  torch.  This 
diaphragm  valve  is  adjustable  with 
a  thumb  nut  so  that  air  pressure  can 
be  increased  or  decreased  at  the  will 
of  the  operator. 

Another  exclusive  feature  of  this 
torch  is  the  single  opening  in  the 
tank.  This  opening  is  at  the  top  and 
is  sealed  by  the  screw  thread  filler 
plug. 

The  burning  head  of  the  tank  is 
so  designed  that  the  fuel  passes 
through  the  interior  of  a  bronze  baf- 
fle on  its  way  to  the  piston  chamber. 
This  baffle  is  called  the  Hot  Spot 
Hump  and  is  located  near  the  outlet 
of  the  burner  tip  and  in  the  path  of 
the  flame  so  that  it  soon  becomes 
very  hot  and  vaporizes  the  fuel  intO' 
a  hot,  dry,  highly  inflammable  gas. 

The  makers  claim  that  this  torch,, 
burning  kerosene  or  a  very  lean 
grade  of  gasoline  can  generate  a 
flame  with  400  degrees  higher  tem- 
perature than  ordinary  torches  se- 
cured from  the  best  high-grade  gas- 
oline. 
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Some  Emergency  Repairs 

Setting  Forth   the   Manner  in   Which   the  Resourceful- 
ness of  the  Engineer  Saved  Money  for  the  Owners 
By  SEA  FLAME 

AN  engineer  should  be  resourceful.  This  is  "old 
stuff,"  but  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  when  the 
earth  was  young.  The  resourceful  engineer 
will  save  the  shipowners  much  money.  And 
right  here,  fellers,  let  me  tell  you  that  the  shipowner 
doesn't  always  have  much.  And  when  he  has  none 
you  will  be  S.  O.  L.,  for  shipowners  will  not  run  the 
vessels  long  when  red  ink  is  at  the  foot  of  the  bal- 
ance sheet. 

A  Broken  Blow-off  Cock 
Speaking  of  resourcefulness,  I  am  reminded  of  a 
little  stunt  an  engineer  pulled  off  one  time.  The  steam- 
er was  one  of  about  3000  tons,  was  loaded  ready  for 
sea  and  due  to  sail  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  About 
ten  in  the  morning  the  third  assistant  was  ordered  to 
open  the  blow  cocks  to  let  the  water  down  a  bit.  He 
went  about  the  job  and  tried  to  open  the  skin  blow 
first,  as  was  good  and  proper.  But  the  skin  blow  cock 
was  getting  old,  and  when  a  good  hard  pull  was  put 
on  the  wrench  the  valve  twisted  off  at  the  neck  next 
to  the  flange  on  the  ship's  skin. 

Here  was  a  pretty  how-de-do.  Ship  ready  for  sea, 
and  to  sail  in  a  few  hours.  The  blow  cock  broke  off 
and  a  healthy  stream  of  water  coming  in  with  a  rush. 
It  looked  pretty  bad,  and  the  first  impulse  of  the  chief 
was  to  tell  the  superintendent  that  a  hurry  drydock 
job  was  in  order.  Second  thoughts  came,  however,  and 
he  considered  what  would  happen  to  him  if  the  trip 
was  lost. 

So  the  chief,  who  was  a  husky,  middle-aged  man, 
stripped  down  to  his  B.  V.  D.'s  and  with  a  piece  of 
%-inch  soft  gum  rubber  sheet  packing,  took  a  dive 
over  the  side  about  abreast  of  where  the  blow  cock 
was.  Twice  he  dove  before  he  located  the  place.  The 
second  time  he  hit  it,  and  clapped  the  piece  of  rub- 
ber over  the  hole.  Pressure  did  the  rest.  The  leak 
was  stopped.  It  was  then  a  simple  matter  to  take  off 
the  broken  valve  flange.  Luckily  there  was  one  like  it 
in  the  wharf  shop  stores,  and  it  was  put  on,  bolted 
up  and  all  ready  before  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
When  the  boiler  blow  cock  was  opened  the  piece  of 
sheet  packing  was  blown  away,  of  course,  and  all 
was  lovely. 

A  Pump  Repair  at  Sea 
Once  the  writer  was  appointed  chief  of  a  steamer 
scheduled  to  sail  around  Cape  Horn,  or  through  the 
Straits,  with  a  load  of  California  products  for  East- 
ern ports.  The  canal  was  not  finished  then,  it  being 
in  the  early  19's.  The  appointment  was  made  only  a 
short  time  before  the  Inca  sailed,  and  the  new  chief 
had  no  familiarity  with  the  job.  Neither  had  any  of 
the  engine  room  force,  they  all  being  new  men,  as  the 
steamer  had  been  laid  up  for  many  months  owing  to 
slack  business. 

With  the  usual  confusion  incident  to  such  a  hurry 
in  loading  and  getting  away,  with  a  24-hour  drydock- 
ing  for  cleaning  and  painting  thrown  in,  little  time 
was  left  to  give  the  engines  and  boilers  much  more 
than  a  hurried  "once  over."  But  she  left  on  schedule, 
being  fairly  deep  in  the  water  with  freight  to  com- 
mence with,  increased  by  all  the  extra  coal  that  could 
be  piled  on  the  "middle  island"  deck,  kept  there  with 
bulkheads  of  planks.  The  run  down  the  bay  and  across 
the  bar  was  all  right,  and  she  was  headed  south  against 
a  rather  fresh  southerly  wind,  with  the  seas  slapping 
aboard  rather  freely. 


S.O.S. 


for  a  Doctor  I 

Another  life  saved  by  radio. 
Not  a  new  story  —  it  happens 
again  and  again.  But  a  story 
that  brings  home  always  the 
life -and 'death  importance  of  a 
radio  ship  set  that  is  modern — 
powerful — perfectly  kept. 

RCA  stands  for  the  highest 
modern  achievement  in  ship 
sets,  backed  by  all  the  resources 
of  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America.  RCA  stands  for  de- 
pendability, and  efficiency.  For 
complete  inspection  service. 
For  emergency  repair  in  remote 
parts  of  the  world. 


MARINE  RADIO 

RADIO  CORPORATION  of  AMERICA 

Marine  Department 

66  Broad  St.,  New  York  City 


BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
CHICAGO 
BOSTON 


NEW  ORLEANS  CLEVELAND 

NORFOLK,  Va.  SEATTLE 

PHILADELPHIA  PORT  ARTHUR,  Tex. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  HONOLULU,  T.  H. 
LOS  ANGELES 
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A  look  below  showed  the  main  engines  working 
pretty  well,  but  the  assistant  on  watch  said  the  bilge 
pumps  were  not  operating  as  they  should.  Orders  to 
keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  bilges  were  given,  as  they 
were  none  too  clean.  It  might  be  mentioned  that  the 
job  was  an  old  British  built  one,  with  feed  and  bilge 
pumps  working  off  air  and  circulating  pump  beams. 
She  had  one  donkey  pump,  but  this,  as  in  the  case  of 
most  old-time  British  vessels,  exhausted  up  the  escape 
pipe,  and  to  operate  it  for  any  length  of  time  meant 
a  waste  of  feed  water. 

Shortly  after  four  o'clock  the  first  assistant  came  up 
and  told  the  chief  that  the  water  in  the  bilges  was 
too  high  for  safety;  that  he  had  been  at  work  on  the 
main  bilge  pumps,  and  found  the  seats  very  loose  in 
the  valve  boxes,  flopping  up  and  down  and  making  the 
pumps  inoperative.  The  donkey  pump  had  been  start- 
ed, and  the  bilge  water  was  going  down,  but  at  the 
expense  of  much  fresh  feed,  of  which  we  had  a  very 
limited  amount,  as  double  bottom  water  had  been  left 
out  in  order  to  carry  more  coal. 

A  trip  below  showed  that  the  first's  report  as  to  the 
valves  was  correct.  The  seats  were  so  loose  that  they 
would  not  stay  put,  and  the  landings  of  the  cast  iron 
valve  boxes  were  all  worn  away  and  ragged.  There 
was  no  apparent  way  of  a  quick  and  serviceable  repair. 
A  long  run  was  ahead,  and  the  donkey  pump  was  a 
poor  thing  to  rely  on.  Some  thinking  was  done,  and 
the  chief  decided  that  the  pumps  could  be  fixed  speed- 
ily and  well  enough  to  last  the  run  to  an  Uruguayan 
port,  which  would  be  the  first  to  stop  for  coal.  He 
had  the  valve  seats  taken  out  and  around  them,  just 
under  the  flange,  were  put  gaskets  made  of  i/4-inch 
Peerless  packing,  the  ends  being  scarfed  to  a  long  lap 
and  wrapped  with  twine.  The  valves  and  seats  were 
then  pushed  down  into  the  boxes  and  set  in  well  with 
a  hammer  and  hard  wood  block.  Short  pieces  of  hard- 
wood of  about  an  inch  square  and  of  a  length  to  reach 
to  the  top  of  the  box  were  jammed  in  on  the  valve 
seats  just  clear  of  the  valves.  The  covers  were  put  on, 
suctions  and  discharges  opened,  and  the  donkey  shut 
down.  The  pumps  took  hold  all  right  and  held  well. 
At  Montevideo  no  repairs  were  made,  and  the  block- 
ing held  well  until  New  York  was  reached,  when  a 
more  permanent  one  was  eff'ected. 

A  Worn  Circulator  Discharge 

The  writer  was  once  chief  of  a  steamer  on  a  "round 
the  Horn"  trip.  She  had  an  engine  with  the  circulator 
connected  to  beam  and  links  from  the  L.  P.  crosshead. 
The  boat  was  old  and  times  for  owners  were  hard,  so 
that  not  much  was  spent  on  repairs  that  was  not  nec- 
essary, and  sometimes  not  then,  as  the  engineers  were 
supposed  to  make  her  run  somehow. 


Emergencies  Prove 

Its  Superiority 

It  may  not  be  often  that  the  oil  fihii  fails  in 
any  of  your  bearings,  but  the  possibility  is 
always  present.  It  is  emergencies  such  as 
this  that  test  the  value  of  your  bearing 
metals.  JNIagnolia  Anti-friction  Metal  pro- 
tects your  shafts  and  bearings  from  damage 
in  such  temporary  contingencies.  With  the 
lowest  frictional  coefficient  of  any  known 
bearing  metal — proven  by  U.  S.  and  foreign 
government  tests  —  it  runs  cool  with  less 
lubricant  and  is  a  safeguard  against  hot 
boxes  and  melting  out  where  lubrication  is 
neglected   or   may   fail   for   any   reason. 

Try  out  a  sample  Alagnolia-lined  bearing 
and    test    its    many    advantages    for    yourself. 

MAGNOLIA   METAL   COMPANY 
113   Bank  St.,   New  York 


San  Francisco 
Pacific  Bldg. 


Montreal 
37  Shannon  St. 
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Well,  we  got  away  off  down  in  the  "rolling  forties," 
and  one  morning  the  first  came  up  and  told  the  chief 
that  the  circulator  discharge  pipe  was  leaking  in  the 
upper  store  room,  and  was  also  "panting"  heavily.  In- 
vestigation showed  this  was  a  fact.  The  sides  of  the 
pipe  were  working  like  a  bellows  with  every  stroke 
of  the  pump.  Something  had  to  be  done  quickly  or 
a  stop  would  be  necessary.  Some  canvass  was  cut  into 
six-inch-wide  strips  and  smeared  heavily  with  white 
lead.  This  was  wound  around  the  pulsing  pipe  and 
secured  with  marline.  Then  strips  of  wood  about  l^ 
inch  thick  and  a  couple  of  inches  wide  were  placed 
lengthwise  around  the  pipe  where  the  weakness  showed 
most.  These  were  then  found  with  Vi-inch  diameter 
rope,  hove  up  tight,  and  the  whole  again  wound  with 
heavier  rope.  The  job  held  until  we  reached  Phi^ladel- 
phia,  when  a  new  pipe  was  put  in.  It  was  then  found 
that  the  old  pipe  had  corroded  away  to  a  thinness 
hardly  that  of  paper  for  about  three  feet  of  its  length. 


STATEMENT    OF    THE    OWNERSHIP,    MAN- 
AGEMENT,   CIRCULATION,    ETC.,    RE- 
QUIRED  BY   THE   ACT   OF   CON- 
GRESS   OF    AUG.    24,    1912, 

Of    I'.-icific    Marine    Review,    published    monthly    at 
Sai;    Francisco,   California,   for  April    1st,    1923. 
State  of  California,   County   of  San   Francisco — ss. 

Before  me,  a  notary  public,  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  B.  N. 
l)e  Rochic,  who,  having  been  July  sworn  accorcl- 
inff  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Pacific  Marine  Review  and 
that  the  followinff  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circula- 
tion), etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  reciuired  by  the 
.Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  \n  section  443, 
Postal  I.aws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  re- 
verse of  this  form,   to   wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  man- 
;igers    arc: 

I'liblisher,  J.  S.  Hines,  No.  9  .Scenic  Way,  San 
i'rancisco,   Calif. 


F.ditor,  A.  T.  Dickie,  1036  Mariposa  .\vcnuc, 
Kerkelcy,   Calif. 

Managing    Editor,   None. 

Business  Manager,  B.  N.  De  Rochie,  943  Fresno 
Avenue,    Berkeley,  Calif. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation, 
give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or 
more   of  the   total   amount   of   stock.) 

J.  S.  nines.  No.  9  Scenic  Way,  San  Fran- 
cisco,   Calif. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages, or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none, 
so    state.) 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  iicxt  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  se- 
curity holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list 
of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  ap- 
pear upon  the  books  of  tde  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  liolder 
appears  ui)on  the  books  of  the  company  as  trus- 
tee or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  ilie  person  or  corporation   for  whom  such  trus- 


tee is  acting,  is  given ;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's 
full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  wliich  stockholders  and  se- 
curity holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  comjiany  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  se- 
curities in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona 
fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  other  person,  association,  or  cor- 
poration has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in 
the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as 
so  stated   by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscrib- 
ers during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date 
shown  above  is  (This  information  is  re- 
ciuired   from   daily   publications  only.) 

B.   N.   DE   ROCHIE. 

(Signature  of  business  manager.) 
Sworn    lo    and    subscribed    before    me    this   24th 
day    of    .March,    1923. 

E.    M.    Cr..\RK. 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County 
of  San    Francisco,   State  of   California. 

(My   commission  expires  April   22,    1924.) 
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40,000,000 
Beam  Candle  Power 

Now  Available  in  One  Small  Unit, 
For  the  Merchant  Service 


18"  High  Intensity  Duralumin 
Searchlight,  Pilot  House  Type 


In  creating  the  18"  size  of 
higJi  intensity  searchlight  to 
meet  the  exacting  demands 
of  the  merchant  service  we 
feel  that  we  are  making  a 
most  important  contribution 
to  the  20th  Century  naviga- 
tion. This  searchlight  is  the 
last  word  in  mechanical  and 
electrical  design,  based  on 
our  long  experience  in  build- 
ing larger  types  of  high  in- 
tensity searchlights  for  the 
navies  of  the  world. 

The  outstanding  points  of 
this  modern  searchlight  are 
as  follows : 


1 — Has  the  Sperry   High   Intensity  Arc,   giving  five  times  the 

intrinsic  brilliancy  of  the  regular  carbon  arc. 
2 — The  lamp  is  fully  automatic. 
3 — The  drum  is  made  in  one  piece,   insuring  a  unit  that  has 

strength,  is  moisture  proof  and  non-corrosive. 
4 — Duralumin   metal  is  used,   reducing  the  weight   50^t    over 
the  ordinary   1 8"  searchlight. 

Although  the  ship  searchlight  is  not  used  daily,  its 
importance,  for  better  navigation,  should  not  be  under- 
estimated. \\'hen  an  emergency  arrives  the  searchlight 
may  be  the  means  of  saving  your  ship,  cargo  and  many 
valuable  lives;  therefore  you  should  equip  your  vessels 
with  a  searchlight  that  gives  the  most  candle  power  and 
is  dependable.  The  Sperry  18"  searchlight,  in  this  re- 
spect, stands  supreme. 


18"   High   Intensity   Duralumin 
Searchlight,  Pedestal  Type 


Write  for  folder  and  prices. 
THE   SPERRY   GYROSCOPE    COMPANY 
Manhattan  Bridge  Plaza 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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BOOK   REVIEWS 


IN  a  recent  issue  of  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Review,  under  the  caption 
of  Book  Reviews,  we  called  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
book  "The  Sailing  Ships  of  New  Eng- 
land," published  by  the  Marine  Re- 
search Society,  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
Since  the  publication  of  this  re- 
view we  learn  from  the  Marine  Re- 
search Society  that  this  book,  pub- 
lished October  14,  1922,  was  entirely 
sold  out  October  30,  1922,  going  out 
of  print  so  far  as  the  Marine  Re- 
search Society  was  concerned,  as 
they  had  undertaken  to  publish  the 
regular  edition  of  750  copies  and  a 
large  paper  edition  of  60  copies  and 
had  taken  subscriptions  for  the  books 
on  the  basis  of  that  number  of  copies 
being  printed.  Subsequent  develop- 
ments showed  that  a  considerable 
part  of  this  issue  was  apparently 
bought  up  by  New  York  and  Boston 
booksellers,  who  resold  at  consider- 
able advance.  The  book  is  now  off 
the  market  except  as  it  may  be  pick- 
ed up  at  private  sale. 

Constantinople  To-day,  or  The  Path- 
finder   Survey    of    Constantinople, 
edited  by  Clarence  Richard  John- 
son, M.A. ;    418  pages,  23  illustra- 
tions,  5   maps   and   charts;    bound 
in   blue   cloth;     published   by   The 
Macmillan   Company;    $5. 
A  study  in  Oriental  social  life  un- 
der the  direction   of  Clarence   Rich- 
ard Johnson,  M.A.,   professor  of  so- 
ciology  of   Robert  College,   Constan- 
tinople, this  work  was  started  with 
the  idea  of  gathering  authentic  sta- 
tistics from  actual  investigation  and 
observation  of  the  social,  educational 
and    spiritual    welfare   of   the    many 
nationalities  which  make  up  the  city 
of  Constantinople,  in  order  that  phil- 
anthropic workers  might  become  bet- 
ter   acquainted    with    the    conditions 
as  they  exist  in  the  Near  East.    This 
work     was     divided     into     sections, 
namely,   historical   setting,   civic   ad- 
ministration,    community     organiza- 
tion,  industrial   life,  refugees,  orph- 
anages, recreation,  widowhood,  adult 
delinquency,  and  native  schools,  and 
each   section   was  covered  by  a  sep- 
arate surveyor. 

This  is  the  first  social  survey 
made  in  the  city  of  Constantinople 
and  was  enthusiastically  supported 
by  the  oflicials  of  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment, who  realized  the  great 
good  which  would  result  from  such 
a  survey.  Besides  being  of  great 
interest  to  those  concerned  in  the 
relief  work  in  the  Near  East,  this 
volume  should  be  interesting  reading 
to  those  who  are  always  anxious  to 


know    "how    the    other    half    of    the 
world  lives." 

Steamship     Services      from      United 
States  Ports,  by  W.  R.  Long  of  the 
Transportation  Division  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce,   Washington,    D.     C.       107 
pages,    bound    in   buff   paper   with 
black  stampings;    published  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington;   price  15  cents. 
A      very      conveniently      arranged 
handbook   giving   essential    informa- 
tion on  the  steamship  services  of  the 
United  States.    The  book  is  arranged 
in  parallel  columns  alphabetically  by 
service  to   countries   and   sub-alpha- 
betically under  each  country  by  ser- 
vices from  various   American   ports. 
Under  this  arrangement  parallel  col- 
umns show  the  name  and  line  of  the 
operating  company,  the  agents  with 
addresses,  the  frequency  of  service, 
the  number,   size  and  speed  of  ves- 
sels,   average   time    for    round    trip, 
and  the  ports   of  call.     No   attempt 
has  been  made  in  this  list  to  include 
all   intercoastal   services   or  services 
to    United    States    overseas    posses- 
sions, these  being  listed  only  as  they 
are  part  of  a  foreign  voyage.     The 
lists  are  dated  as  of  the  summer  of 
1922.     No   attempt   is   made   to   give 
actual  sailing  schedules,  but  merely 
a   skeleton   summary   of   the    service 
in  each  case. 


Dock   and   Harbour   Authorities'   Di- 
rectory, 1923.     200  pages,  bound  in 
black    morocco    with    gold    stamp- 
ings;   published  by  The  Dock  and 
Harbour    Authority,     158     Strand, 
London,  England;    price  10s  6d  net. 
A  very  complete  handbook  supply- 
ing in  a  compact  and  readily  acces- 
sible form  the  information  necessary 
to  get  proper  addresses  in  communi' 
eating    with    the    various    port    and 
harbor  authorities  of  the  world.   This 
work  is  in  its  second  annual  edition. 
No  expense  has   been   spared  to  ob- 
tain   authentic    and    accurate    infor- 
mation, even   from  the  most  distant 
ports,  regarding  the  personnel  of  the 
authorities   and   the   chief  operating 
officials.      Any    shipping    man,    espe- 
cially one  engaged  in  foreign  trade, 
should  find  this  work  of  very  great 
advantage  as  a   reference. 


This  is  the  seventh  edition  of  the 
author's  standard  textbook  of  naval 
architecture,  a  work  which  as  a  text 
on  this  subject  has  been  used  very 
largely  by  colleges  and  technical 
schools  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
America.  The  special  feature  which 
makes  it  valuable  to  students  of 
naval  architecture  is  the  very  large 
number  of  practical  examples  given 
throughout  the  text  at  the  ends  of 
the  various  chapters.  By  means  of 
these  examples  the  student  is  en- 
abled to  get  a  firm  grasp  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  processes  given  in  the 
text  and  to  test  his  own  knowledge 
in  a  very  practical  manner.  This 
feature  is  especially  appreciated  by 
students  who  may  have  to  work  out 
their  own  salvation  without  the  as- 
sistance of  an  instructor. 


Theoretical    Naval    Architecture,    by 

Edward  L.  Attwood,  O.B.E.  512 
pages,  numerous  tables,  diagrams, 
and  illustrations;  published  by 
Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  New 
York;    price  $4.20. 


Recent  Problems  in  Admiralty  Juris- 
diction, by  Edgar  Tremlett  Fell,, 
Ph.D.  136  pages;  bound  in  paper; 
published  by  The  Johns  Hopkins. 
Press,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  price 
$1.25. 

This  volume  forms  No.  3  of  Series. 
XL  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Studies  in  Historical  and  Political 
Science.  Divided  into  three  chap- 
ters, it  covers,  first,  "The  constitu- 
tionality of  state  legislation  affect- 
ing admiralty  in  marine  matters"; 
second,  "The  jurisdictional  immunity 
of  public  vessels  and  goods";  third,. 
"Jurisdiction  over  foreign  private 
merchant  vessels   and   seamen." 

It  is  refreshing  to  note  this  ad- 
mission in  the  preface  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  who  is  an  attorney  in  ad- 
miralty of  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board:  "In  1914  the  greater 
part  of  all  the  admiralty  and  ship- 
ping law  of  the  United  States  was 
built  upon  and  dealt  with  conditions 
arising  out  of  the  old  clipper  ^hip 
days.  For  nearly  a  half  century  the 
American  flag  has  disappeared  from  J 
the  seas.  The  law  as  it  stood  was  % 
anachronistic.  With  the  building  of 
the  enormous  American  merchant 
fleet  of  today,  the  law  was  again 
called  upon.  Many  and  sudden 
changes  were  necessary,  both  legis- 
lative and  judicial.  So  rapid  and 
complex  have  these  been  that,  as  yet, 
great  uncertainty  prevails." 

Personally  we  cannot  see  that  the 
American  flag  ever  actually  disap- 
peared from  the  seas  and  we  have 
felt,  along  with  a  great  many  other 
Americans  interested  in  shipping, 
that  the  nature  of  the  laws  referred 
to  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
infrequency    of    that    flag's    appear- 
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RESPONSIBIUTY 

The  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  vessel, 
passengers  and  cargo  is  heavy  enough.  Incor^ 
red;  lubrication  adds  to  that  responsibility  un' 
necessarily.  Engine  breakdowns  and  delays 
can  frequently  be  traced  to  the  use  of  an  in' 
ferior  or  unsuitable  lubricant. 

The  preference  of  veteran  marine  engineers 
for  Calol  Lubricating  Oils  is  based  on  years 
of  satisfactory  service;  85%  of  the  vessels  out 
of  Pacific  Coast  ports  use  them  for  all  their 
journeys. 

Complete  stocks  are  maintained  at  all  ports. 
If  you  need  help  in  seled:ingan  oil  of  the  prop' 
er  type,  consult  our  representative. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(CALIFORNIA) 
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Calol 
Lubricating  Oils 

Marine  Ser'vice 

/^ 

Calol  Polar  Marine 

Engine  Oil 

(Trans- Pacific  Oceanic  Liners) 

Calol  XXXX  Marine 

Engine  Oil 

(Steamers  in  Coastwise  Sailings) 

Calol  Ice  Machine  Oil 

Calol  Dark  Marine  Cylinder 

Calol  Polar  Cylinder  Oil 

Calol  Turbine  Oil  Heavy 

Calol  Turbine  Oil 

Extra  Heavy 

/^ 

Complete  Stocks  maintain- 
ed at  all  ports. 
If  you  need  help  in  seleS- 
ing  a  lubricant  of  the  prop- 
er type,  consult  our  repre- 
sentative. 
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ance  on  the  seas.  Also  our  idea  of 
law  as  an  ideal  proposition  has  al- 
ways been  that  one  ship  would  re- 
quire about  as  much  law  and  as  good 
law  for  her  management  as  a  thou- 
sand ships.  But,  of  course,  it  is  an 
entirely  different  matter  when  the 
law-makers  own  the  ships  than  when 
these  ships  are  owned  by  the  law- 
takers. 

It  is  undeniable,  however,  that 
there  have  been  very  rapid  and  com- 
plex changes  in  the  last  few  years  in 
the  laws  and  rules  governing  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  operation  and 
that  "great  uncertainty  prevails,"  and 
this  volume,  presenting  as  it  does 
an  evidently  honest  attempt  at  an 
analytical  study  of  some  of  the  more 
difficult  problems  presented  by  these 
complex  changes,  should  be  helpful 
in  their  solution. 


The  Tariff  Act  of  1922.     Published 

by  the  Security  Trust  &  Savings 

Bank  of  Los  Angeles. 

A    paper    bound    volume    for   free 

distribution     by     the     bank     setting 

forth  a  condensed  and   alphabetical 

schedule   of   duties   on   imports    into 

the  United  States  as  imposed  by  the 

Tariff  Act  of  1922. 


Beverly  Privateers  in  the  American 
Revolution,  by  Octavius  Thorndike 
Howe,  M.D.  116  pages,  several 
ful  page  illustrations,  two  double 
page  illustrations,  and  one  por- 
trait of  Commodore  Hugh  Hill; 
published  by  John  Wilson  &  Son, 
Cambridge. 

This  is  a  reprint  in  book  form  of 
the  author's  paper  presented  before 
the  Colonial  Society  of  Massachu- 
setts and  covers  the  voyages  of  pri- 
vateers sent  out  from  the  town  of 
Beverly,  Massachusetts.  The  book 
closes  with  an  alphabetical  list  of 
the  officers  on  Beverly  privateers  and 
Letters  of  Marque  vessels,  together 
with  their  residences  and  the  rank 
held  by  them  on  any  vessel  during 
the  war,  together  with  the  dates  of 
their  commissions.  In  the  nature  of 
the  case  names  of  vessels  and  offi- 
cers engaged  in  the  privateer  work 
changed  with  great  rapidity,  and  it 
is  with  extreme  difficulty  that  any 
plausible  authentic  records  can  be 
traced  showing  the  movements  of 
these  ships.  Dr.  Howe  has  evidently 
gone  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
expense  in  preparing  the  data  for 
the  compilation  of  this  text  and  the 
text  itself  has  been  prepared  with 
considerable  care,  so  that  the  vol- 
ume under  discussion  is  an  author- 
itative treatise  on  the  history  of  this 
very  interesting  phase  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution. 


Asiatic  Markets  for  Industrial  Ma- 
chinery, by  Walter  H.  Rastall, 
trade  commissioner.  132  pages, 
bound  in  buff  paper  with  black 
markings;  numerous  illustrations, 
maps,  tables  and  diagrams;  pub- 
lished by  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C;  price 
60  cents. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  chief 
of  the  Industrial  Machinery  Divis- 
ion of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  at  Washington. 
He  made  an  extended  personal  inves- 
tigation of  Asiatic  markets  and  the 
bulk  of  this  book  is  a  compilation 
of  his  reports  on  that  investigation. 
Added  to  this  are  several  chapters 
covering  import  duties,  trade-marks, 
and  the  status  of  patents  in  Asiatic 
markets,  which  were  prepared  by  the 
Bureau's  Division  of  Foreign  Tariffs. 
It  is  certain  that  there  is   a  very 


notable  movement  in  Asia  at  the 
present  time  toward  industrializa- 
tion. This  movement  will  undoubt- 
edly be  strengthened  as  the  Asiatic 
business  world  swings  back  to  nor- 
mal. The  movement  is  especially 
marked  in  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. This,  of  course,  will  necessi- 
tate large  purchases  of  machinery,, 
and  it  is  the  belief  of  Mr.  Rastall,. 
after  careful  and  patient  investiga- 
tion, that  if  American  manufactur- 
ers of  machinery  will  judiciously 
cultivate  the  Asiatic  markets  an  in- 
creasing percentage  of  orders  will 
come  to  the  United  States,  and,  of 
course,  in  consequence  there  will  be 
an  increasing  amount  of  tonnage: 
available  for  the  American  merchant 
marine  to  handle.  This  book  is 
worthy  of  study  by  all  manufactur- 
ers interested  in  the  export  outlet, 
for  their  products. 


An  Important  Reorganization 


THE  Charter  Gas  Engine  Com- 
pany of  Sterling,  Illinois,  an- 
nounces the  purchase  of  the 
entire  Mietz  Oil  Engine  (also 
known  as  Mietz  &  Weiss)  business, 
heretofore  carried  on  at  128  - 138 
Mottstreet,  and  430  East  Nineteenth 
street.  New  York  City,  by  the  Au- 
gust Mietz  Corporation  and  the  Re- 
liance Oil  Engine  Corporation.  This 
effects  a  merger  and  consolidation, 
under  one  management,  of  two  of 
the  oldest  and  best  known  internal 
combustion  engines  in  the  world. 

The  Mietz  Oil  Engine  was  the  pi- 
oneer semi-diesel  oil  engine  of  the 
world.  The  first  Mietz  oil  engine 
was  built  in  1895  by  Mietz  &  Weiss, 
and  since  that  time  there  has  been 
placed  in  service  some  375,000  horse- 
power in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
Charter  engine  was  the  pioneer  gas- 
oline engine  of  the  world,  the  first 
one  having  been  built  in  1886,  and, 
so  far  as  is  known,  it  was  the  first 
commercially  successful  engine  to 
use  liquid  fuel  in  the  world. 


The  Charter  Gas  Engine  Company 
is  now  moving  from  New  York  City 
to  their  plant  at  Sterling,  Illinois, 
all  of  the  physical  assets  comprising 
the  Mietz  engine,  and  in  the  mean- 
time is  filling  repair  orders  from 
New  York  City,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  interruption  in  repair  service 
to  Mietz  engine  users. 

It  is  announced  that  Mietz  engine 
users  will  be  able  from  now  on  to 
obtain  prompt  and  reliable  repair 
service  for  any  Mietz  engine  ever 
built. 

A  number  of  the  personnel  of  the 
August  Mietz  Corporation  organiza- 
tion have  been  engaged  for  work  by 
the  Charter  Gas  Engine  Company, 
insuring  a  thorough  working  know- 
ledge of  the  manufacture  of  Mietz 
engines. 

In  order  to  handle  the  added  bus- 
iness properly,  arrangements  for  ad- 
ditional floor  space  have  been  com- 
pleted, whereby  the  area  of  the^pres- 
ent  Charter  plant  is  almost  doubled. 


New  Device  Prevents  Losing  Recording 

Button  I 


AN  improvement  recently  made 
in  the  button  which  the  chart 
on  recording  thermometers 
and  gauges  will  be  welcomed 
by  users  of  these  instruments.  Not 
only  does  this  do  away  with  the 
trouble  of  unscrewing  and  removing 
the  button  and  then  replacing  it 
every  time  a  new  chart  is  to  be  put 
on  the  instrument,  but  it  eliminates 
all  possibility  of  losing  the  button. 
On  the  recorders  now  being  placed 
on   the   market   by   the    Schaeffer   & 


Budenberg  Manufacturing  Company 
and  the  American  Steam  Gauge  & 
Valve  Company,  Division  of  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  there  is  a  patented 
chart  holder  which  cannot  be  re- 
moved. 

A  simple  quarter  turn  draws  in 
the  little  metal  clips,  or  figures,  and 
permits  chart  to  be  removed.  An- 
other slight  turn  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection pushes  out  the  clips  again 
and  they  grip  the  new  chart  firmly- 
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>^  THE  STANDARD  rOH 
EFFICIENCY-DURABIimr 
-SERVICE 


Thirty  Years' 
Practical  Experience 

Are  Combined  in  ENGBERG  DIRECT  CON- 
NECTED GENERATING  SETS. 
Satisfactory  Performance  Absolutely  Guaran- 
teed. 

Tested  and  Approved  by  the  leading  Naval 
Architects,  Shipbuilding  Corporations,  Steam- 
ship Owners,  Railroads,  Steel  Corporations, 
Oil  Companies  and  All  Departments  of  the 
United  States  Government. 
Described  in  Catalog  104.4 

HIGHEST  QUALITY         ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 

Manufacturers  of  Engines  for  driv- 
ing Auxiliaries,  Generating  Sets,  Gen- 
erators,    Srvitchboards     and     Motors. 

KNGBERG'S 

ELECTRIC  a  MECHANICAL  WORKS 

16  VINE  ST.,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MICHIGAN,  U.S.A. 
Representatives  in  all  principal  cities 


Ford   ®.  Geirrine 


Rooms  326-327  Exchange  Block,  369  Pine  Street 

V.  S.  JENKINS  COMPANY,  Seattle  Representative 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
E.  B.  HUSTON,  Portland  Representative 


Marine   and  Mill  Equipment 


Manu 

STEERING  GEARS 

WINCHES 

WINDLASSES 

CAPSTANS 

PUMPS 

"HOWDEN"  FANS,  ENGINES,  FURNACE 

FRONTS 
"McNAB"  DIRECTION   AND   REVOLUTION 

INDICATORS 
WHISTLE  CONTROLS 
PNEUMATIC   ENGINE  COUNTERS 
FEED  WATER  HEATERS 
FEED  WATER  FILTERS 
CONDENSERS 
FORD  CHAIN  HOISTS 

NEVASPLIT  PANELING  AND  UNITILE 
TRACY  STEAM  PURIFIERS 
CENTRIFUGAL  CIRCULATING  PUMPS 


facturers'  Agents 

"RESISTO"    FIRE-RESISTING   PUTTY    &    PAINT 
"KING"   PNEUMATIC   TOOLS  AND   PARTS 
KITCHEN'S  REVERSING  RUDDERS 
METAL  WORKERS'  CRAYONS 
MANGANESE   BRONZE   PROPELLERS   AND 

CASTINGS 
NATIONAL  ANCHORS 
ANCHOR  CHAINS 
WONDER  PIPE  BENDERS 
WELIN  QUADRANT  AND  SHEATH  SCREW 

DAVITS 
METALLIC  LIFEBOATS  AND  LIFERAFTS 
A.  B.  C.  LIFE  PRESERVERS 
"HOWDEN"  SHIP  LIGHTING  SETS 
"BALSA"  WOOD  FOR  INSULATING 
"BALSA"  INSULATED  ICE  CREAM 

CONTAINERS 
CORRUGATED  BOILER  FURNACES 


FORDS    PATENT   TOWING   CHOCKS    FOR   WIRE   HAWSERS 
'TODD   SYSTEM"   &  "WHITE   SYSTEM"  OF  BURNING  FUEL  OIL   MECHANICALLY 
MARITIME   HYDRAULIC  OIL  SERVICE 
Guard*  against  explosion  of  Bunker  or  Tank 
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nWESTINGHOUSE^ 
ELECTRIC 


A  New  High  Record 

The  S.  S.  Manulani  and  the  S.  S. 
Manukai,  sister  ships  equipped 
with  Westinghouse  Geared  Tur- 
bines, have  established  a  new 
high  record  for  fast  freighter  serv- 
ice and  increased  cargo-carrying 
capacity. 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sales  Offices  in  All  Principal  American  Cities 

Service   Stations   in  Principal  American  Ports 

Special  Pacific  Coast  Representative 

Hunt,  Mirk  &  Company 

San  Francisco 
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Gas  Welded  Pipe  Joints 


The  use  of  gas  welded  joints  in 
pipe  lines  has  been  adopted  by 
many  of  the  largest  oil  and  natural 
gas  companies. 

Hundreds  of  miles  of  welded 
pipe  lines  are  used  daily  with 
complete  satisfaction. 

Linde  Service  Engineers  working 
with  Linde  users  have  played  an 
important  part  in  establishing 
standard  practices  for  welding 
joints  on  all  kinds  of  piping.  The 
result  of  this  practical  experience 
in  the  development  of  gas  welded 


pipe  joints  is  placed  within  conve- 
nient reach  of  every  Linde  user 
through  Linde  Service. 

Because  of  the  unusual  interest 
over  the  entire  country  for  infor- 
mation about  gas  welded  pipe 
joints  the  Linde  Company  has  pre- 
pared a  booklet  which  should  be 
of  interest  to  every  large  user  of 
piping. 

A  copy  of  "How  Welded  Joints 
Solved  Pipe  Line  Troubles,"  may 
be  secured  upon  request  from  our 
nearest  District  Sales  Office, 


Linde  Service  is  the  logical  development  of  Linde's  Desire  to  give 

its  patrons  every  facility  and  service  in  the  use  of  Linde  Products 

For  your  convenience — 3 1  plants — 58  warehouses 

THE  LINDE  AIR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42d  St.,  New  York  City 
The  Largest  Producer  of  Oxygen  in  the  World 


District  Sales  Offices: 

Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

Dallas 

Detroit 
Kansas  City 
Los  Angeles 
Milwaukee 

New  Orleans 
New  York 
Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 
San  Francisco 
Seattle 
St.  Louis 

LINDE  OXYGEN 
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Since  1916  all  Plymouth  Rope  /s' 
in  diameter  and  larger,  has  con- 
tained a  twisted  paper  marker, 
identifVing  it  as  Plymouth  Rope. 


Experience  and  Reputation 

THE  established  reputation  for  Plymouth  Rope  Quality  is 
well  understood  in  every  field  of  operation,  especially 
among  marine  users  of  rope  and  cordage.  It  is  a  reputa- 
tion that  has  been  justly  earned  through  a  century  of  rope- 
making,  founded  upon  the  idea  and  purpose  of  producing  a 
rope  of  the  proper  quality  and  construction  best  suited  for  the 
individual  requirements  of  the  user. 

Plymouth  Manila  is  a  standardized  rope  that  v^^ill  give  un- 
failing service  in  strength  and  wear.  We  are  careful  of  this 
reputation,  and  the  Plymouth  standards  of  fiber  selection,  lu- 
brication, preparation  and  construction  guarantee  that  it  will 
be  sustained  and  that  the  user  in  specifying  for  Plymouth  will 
receive  rope  of  uniform  quality. 

Sold  by  Ship  Chandlers 
at  All  Principal  Ports 

PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY 

NORTH  PLYMOUTH,  MASS.  WETLAND,  CAN. 


PLYMOUTH  i&Jf^. 
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AMERICAN   MARINE   STANDARDS   COMMITTEE 


IN  order  that  the  marine  industries  in  the  United 
States  may  benefit  by  the  establishment  of  recog- 
nized standards  for  hull,  engineering,  and  operat- 
ing details  and  thereby  reduce  the  cost  of  ship 
construction  and  operation,  so  that  competition  with 
foreign  shipping  may  be  on  more  equal  terms,  the  gen- 
eral committee  on  standardization,  recently  formed  by 
the  American  Marine  Association  has  adopted  a  plan 
of  organization  which  will  enable  it  to  establish  stand- 
ards in  the  marine  field  comparable  with  the  work  of 
similar  committees  in  other  lines  of  engineering  ef- 
fort, both  here  and  abroad,  but  entirely  independent  of 
them. 

At  the  third  meeting  of  the  general  committee, 
which  was  held  in  New  York  on  April  17,  with  Captain 
R.  D.  Gatewood,  U.  S.  N.,  as  acting  chairman,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  standardization  and  simplified  prac- 
tice project  in  the  marine  field  be  carried  on  under 
the  name  of  the  American  Marine  Standards  Commit- 
tee. 

The  purpose  of  the  American  Marine  Standards 
Committee  is  in  line  with  the  movement  inaugurated 
by  Secretary  Hoover  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  standardizing  products  and  simplifying  practice 
in  the  industries  in  order  to  eliminate  waste  and  re- 
duce costs.  The  extension  of  this  work  to  the  marine 
industries  was  proposed  by  Secretary  Hoover  at  the 
annual  Marine  Exposition  in  New  York  last  November 
and  was  taken  up  by  the  American  Marine  Association 
with  the  support  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  work  expeditiously  and 
economically,  the  committee  has  adopted  the  plan  of 
organization  shown  in  the  accompanying  chart.  The 
American  Marine  Standards  Committee  will  act  as  the 
executive  committee,  all  details  and  correspondence 
being  carried  out  through  the  office  of  its  secretary  in 
the  Division  of  Simplified  Practice  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  in  Washington. 

The  work  of  organization  will  be  administered  pri- 
marily by  three  committees  as  follows : 

A     Organization,  membership  and  finance. 
B     Constitution  and  rules. 
C     Publicity  and  relations. 
The  policies  of  these  committees  will  be  carried  out 
by   the   secretary.     The    following    were    appointed    as 
members  of  the  three  administrative  committees : 

Committee   A 

Colonel  E.  A.  Simmons,  president,  American  Marine 
Association,  chairman;  Captain  C.  A.  McAllister,  vice- 


president,  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  vice-chair- 
man; Charles  F.  Bailey,  engineering  director,  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company;  Hugo  P. 
Frear,  naval  architect,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Ltd.;  E.  H.  Rigg,  naval  architect,  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

Committee   B 

William  F.  Gibbs,  president,  Gibbs  Bros.,  chairman; 
E.  H.  Rigg,  naval  architect.  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  vice-chairman;  Captain  John  F.  Milliken, 
secretary,  Neptune  Association;  John  W.  Gray,  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company;  and 
Captain  C.  A.  McAllister,  vice-president,  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping. 

Committee   C 

Captain  C.  A.  McAllister,  vice-president,  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping,  chairman;  Captain  R.  D.  Gate- 
wood,  U.  S.  N.,  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emerg- 
ency Fleet  Corporation,  vice-chairman;  Colonel  E.  A. 
Simmons,  president,  American  Marine  Association; 
John  W.  Gray,  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Company;  and  Captain  John  F.  Milliken,  secre- 
tary, Neptune  Association. 

Through  Committee  A  (on  organization)  three  tech- 
nical supervisory  committees  will  be  created  as  fol- 
lows: 

I     Committee  on  Hull  Details, 
n     Committee  on  Engineering  Details. 
HI     Committee  on  Ship  Operating  Details  and 

Consumable  Supplies. 

Through  each  of  these  technical  supervisory  commit- 
tees there  will  be  formed  a  large  number  of  subject 
committees  to  which  will  be  assigned  the  task  of 
studying  and  formulating  a  standard  for  such  specific 
items  as  will  from  time  to  time  be  designated  by  the 
executive  committee. 

The  secretary  will  serve  and  in  every  way  assist 
each  of  the  administrative  committees  and  also  assist 
in  the  organization  of  the  technical  committees. 

At  the  April  meeting  the  committee  confirmed  the 
appointment  of  A.  V.  Bouillon  as  its  secretary.  Mr. 
Bouillon  has  also  been  appointed  as  a  representative 
of  the  marine  field  on  the  general  committee  of  the 
American   Engineering  Standards   Committee. 

A  committee  was  also  appointed,  consisting  of  E.  H. 
Rigg,  naval  architect.  New  York  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration; F.  M.  Hudson,  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  H.  P.  Frear,  naval  architect,  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing   Corporation,    Ltd.,   to   present   a    brief   outline   of 
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the  work  of  the  American  Marine  Standards  Commit- 
tee at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Ship- 
builders' Association  to  be  held  on  May  14  at  Phila- 
<ielphia. 


PROPOSED  OCEANIC  LINERS 

FS.  SAMUELS,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Oceanic  Steamship  Company,  San  Francisco,  is 
•  in  Washington  negotiating  with  the  Federal 
government  for  a  ten-year  renewal  of  the 
Oceanic  Steamship  Company's  contract  with  the  United 
States  for  the  carriage  of  mail  from  San  Francisco 
to  Samoa  and  Australia.  For  nearly  forty  years  the 
Oceanic  Steamship  Company  has  been  operating  Amer- 
ican registry  steamers  carrying  mail  on  this  route. 

Mr.  Samuels  has  authorized  Pacific  Marine  Review 
to  announce  that  on  the  execution  of  a  ten-year  con- 
tract with  the  Federal  government,  the  Oceanic  Com- 
pany will  immediately  call  for  bids  for  the  construc- 
tion of  two  turbo-electric  liners  of  the  most  modern 
type. 

The  two  vessels  will  have  the  following  general  di- 
mensions: length  over  all,  500  feet;  beam,  63  feet; 
depth,  40  feet;  loaded  draft,  25  feet  on  a  displacement 
of  13,600  tons.  The  power  plant  is  figured  to  drive  the 
hulls  at  a  maximum  speed  of  19  knots  on  light  draft 
and  18  knots  fully  loaded.  The  fuel  capacity  is  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  cruising  radius  of  20,800  nautical  miles 
at  15  knots  on  25  foot  draft.  This  power  plant  will 
consist  of  turbo-generating  units  running  at  3640  revo- 
lutions a  minute  and  supplying  current  to  2  syn- 
chronous motors  each  of  5000  shaft  horsepower  at  120 
revolutions,  and  each  figure  for  an  overload  capacity 
of  15  per  cent,  which  will  turn  the  propellers  at  130 
revolutions  a  minute.  It  is  figured  that  a  very  eco- 
nomical plant  of  this  type  can  be  produced  showing  a 
steam  consumption  a  shaft  horsepower  of  9  pounds  at 
full  load  at  a  fuel  consumption  of  0.85  pounds  a  horse- 
power hour.  Steam  for  the  turbine  will  be  supplied  by 
six  oil-burning  watertube  boilers,  5  furnaces  each,  and 
an  aggregate  heating  surface  of  35,056  square  feet. 
The  working  pressure  at  the  throttle  will  be  265 
pounds,  with  a  superheat  of  160  degrees. 

First-class  passenger  accommodations  are  arranged 
for  160  normally  with  a  maximum  of  212;  second-class 
accommodations  for  142;  and  crew  accommodations  for 
160  men. 

All  auxiliaries  on  these  vessels  outside  of  the  en- 
gine room  will  be  electrically  driven,  600  kilowatt 
auxiliary  generators  being  provided  for  this  purpose. 
Nearly  19,000  cubic  feet  of  refrigerator  space  is  pro- 
vided in  addition  to  the  7130  cubic  feet  needed  for 
ship's  stores.  The  cargo  handling  equipment,  liffe  sav- 
ing equipment,  navigating  and  radio  equipment  will  be 
of  the  very  latest  types. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  for  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  government  in  renewing  this 
mail  contract,  as  ample  demonstration  has  been  had 
in  the  past  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  very  profitable  con- 
tract for  the  Postoffice  Department. 


National  Campaign  for  Better  Packages 

Hv    I'KI-:i)    l"KKl-:ir,    Mats.m    Line 

FEW  shippers  realize  the  terrible  losses  sustained 
by  the  carriers,  both  rail  and  water,  caused  by 
the  insufficiency  of  the  container  as  well  as  lack 
of  strapping. 
One  of  the  greatest  problems   confronting  the   car- 
riers today   is   the   question   of  educating   shippers  to 
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the  use  of  straps  on  their  shipments,  especially  val- 
uable cargo,  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  reduce 
loss  and  damage   claims. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Prevention  Congress  held 
at  San  Francisco,  the  following  resolutions  were  unan- 
imously adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  distribution  of  literature 
covering  the  strapping  of  packages  be  made 
through  inspection  bureaus  in  all  territories 
where  the  latter  function  in  the  rejection  of 
packages.  In  territories  where  no  inspection 
bureau  activity  is  maintained  along  such  lines 
the  distribution  should  be  made  by  the  several 
local  freight  agents  associations  with  the  full 
cooperation  of  this  conference. 

Resolved,  That  the  Pacific  Coast  Claim  Con- 
ference instruct  its  members  to  submit  to  it 
such  local  or  national  problems  relating  to  the 
prevention  of  loss  and  damage  claims  as  in 
their  opinion  may  be  corrected,  submitting 
therewith  such  suggestions  as  will  in  their  be- 
half correct  the  cause  of  such  claims,  after 
which,  if  considered  advisable,  the  matter 
should  be  submitted  by  the  conference  to  the 
Freight  Claim  Prevention  Committee  of  the 
American   Railway   Association   for   attention. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  practical  cooperation 
could  be  secured  from  the  Western  Weighing  Asso- 
ciation and  all  other  inspection  bureaus  as  well  as 
representatives  of  the  carriers  who  are  visiting  the 
shippers  at  various  times  to  impress  upon  the  shippers 
the  importance  of  strapping. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  Claim  Association,  representing 
claim  agents  of  western  steamship  lines,  recently 
adopted  a  resolution  instructing  the  secretary  to  com- 
municate with  the  National  Industrial  TraflSc  League 
to  secure  their  cooperation  in  educating  the  shipper  to 
the  necessity  of  strapping  all  shipments  of  any  value. 

It  has  been  found  by  actual  experience  that  a  strap- 
ped case  will  withstand  considerably  more  handling 
than  those  which  are  merely  nailed,  no  matter  how 
careful  the  nailing  is  done.  By  actual  test  the  Forest 
Laboratories  estimated  the  loss  sustained  by  all  in- 
dustries on  account  of  expensive  and  improperly  de- 
signed freight  containers  amounting  to  approximately 
one-half  million  dollars  a  day.  In  all  shipping  orders 
a  saving  of  considerable  proportions  can  be  made  by 
the  use  of  box  strapping,  which  also  reduces  the  thick- 
ness of  lumber  from  20  to  40  per  cent. 

A  campaign  has  been  started  by  a  committee  of  the 
American  Railway  Association  to  educate  the  shipper 
to  the  importance  of  strapping  his  cases  to  minimize 
losses  in  pilferage.  It  is  being  reflected  in  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  claims  for  damage  and  pilferage  of 
merchandise.  Numerous  testimonials  received  from 
shippers  in  recent  months  are  all  to  the  effect  that  a 
well  strapped  box  is  rarely  tampered  with  or  damaged 
in  transit.  Shippers  who  realize  that  they  owe  a  duty 
to  their  customers  to  pack  their  goods  to  insure  safe 
delivery  find  collections  are  thereby  speeded  up,  the 
customer's  good-will  retained  and  their  business  in- 
creased. 


World  Shipping  Situation 

JAMES  A.  FARRELL,  chairman  of  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council,  in  the  course  of  an  ad- 
dress read  before  the  Tenth  National  Foreign 
Trade  Convention  at  New  Orleans,  developed 
some  very  important  conclusions  with  regard  to  the 
future  of  American  shipping  in  foreign  trade.  After 
deploring  the  short-sighted  policy  which  countermand- 
ed sale  of  our  surplus  tonnage  to  foreign  nationals,  the 
address  shows  that  much  of  our  idle  shipping  could 
even  now  be  made  ready  for  sale  at  a  reconditioning 
cost  of  about  $5  a  deadweight  ton  and  sold  foreign 
at  $35  a  deadweight  ton,  or  at  a  price  of  from  $10  to 
$15  less  than  present  foreign  building  costs. 

Statement  is  made  that  American  privately  owned 
fleets  are  practically  on  a  parity  of  average  tonnage 
cost  with  those  of  foreign  rivals,  German  fleet  only 
excepted,  and  that  the  item  of  wage  handicap  against 
American  ships  as  compared  with  British  now  amounts 
to  about  2  per  cent  on  the  average  investment,  or  about 
9  cents  a  deadweight  ton  a  month.  "A  handicap  of  2 
to  3  per  cent  is  important  but  not  necessarily  suflScient 
to  cause  us  to  retire  from  the  ocean  carrying  trade." 

The  outstanding  fact  in  the  shipping  situation  is  the 
rapid  recovery  of  the  German  merchant  fleet.  Left 
with  only  400,000  tons  by  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  Ger- 
many now  has  2,500,000  tons  of  shipping  and  by  the 
end  of  this  year  will  have  3,000,000  tons. 

For  our  merchant  fleet  and  particularly  the  larger 
portion  of  that  fleet  which  is  owned  and  operated  by 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  Mr.  Farrell  directs 
attention  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920.  Says 
he:  "A  casual  perusal  of  this  legislation  will  show 
that  it  is  a  definite  policy  of  the  Congress.  It  requires 
in  no  uncertain  terms  the  liquidation  of  the  Shipping 
Board  fleet  into  the  hands  of  private  owners.  Its  pre- 
amble consists  of  such  a  declaration  of  policy  and  the 
act  itself  is  replete  with  reference  to  such  a  policy. 
It  contains  ample  authority  permitting  the  Shipping 
Board  to  adopt  the  broadest  course  necessary;  it  con- 
tains many  provisions  calculated  to  make  such  a  course 
feasible  and  easy  of  accomplishment;  and  if  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  foreseeing  every  obstacle  it  fails 
to  make  specific  provision  for  every  such  obstacle,  it 
contains  latitude  enough  to  permit  the  board  to  assume 
a  rational  attitude  in  such  cases.  Its  principal  limi- 
tation rests  in  the  caution  that  the  board  in  the  pro- 
cess of  liquidation  do  nothing  which  a  prudent  solvent 
business  concern  would  not  do,  which  liquidates  a  com- 
modity carefully  rather  than  by  forced  sale."  A  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  history  of  Shipping  Board  policy 
subsequent  to  passage  of  this  act  shows  that  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1920  has  been  virtually  "pigeon- 
holed since  the  day  of  its  adoption."  In  considering 
the  future  Mr.  Farrell  states:  "It  is  thought  that  a 
demonstration  can  be  made  of  the  possibility  and  prac- 
ticability of  effectuating  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  through  the  observance  of  its 
caution  to  proceed  as  would  a  prudent  solvent  business 
concern,  and  through  the  operation  of  its  provisions 
designed  to  furnish  assistance  to  American  shipping." 

Cooperating  with  foreign  governments  and  foreign 
shipping  lines  is  strongly  urged  so  that  the  shipping 
business   may   be  stabilized  by  disposing   of  all   obso- 
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lete  tonnage,  deciding  on  amount  of  tonnage  to  be  used 
and  stabilizing  rates  to  the  advantage  of  both  oper- 
ators and  traders.  Keep  shipbuilding  organization  act- 
ive and  to  bring  the  fleet  up  to  date  by  the  conversion 
of  considerable  volume  of  tonnage  to  diesel  -  engine 
drive  is  recommended. 

Statistics  show  that  some  progress  is  being  made 
toward  private  ownership  in  American  shipping.  As 
of  April  1,  1923,  American  shipowners  held  title  to 
5,962,133  gross  tons,  exclusive  of  2,723,856  tons  pri- 
vately owned  Great  Lakes  shipping,  while  the  Ship- 
ping Board  owned  7,169,717  gross  tons. 

"In  its  declaration  of  policy  and  in  its  main  pro- 
visions the  Act  of  1920  clearly  points  the  way.  It 
would  seem  to  be  good  judgment  and  sound  policy  to 
make  every  effort  to  put  these  provisions  into  effect 
and  give  to  American  owners  the  opportunity  to  show 
that  American  skill,  experience  and  resourcefulness 
can  do  in  the  operating  of  ships  what  they  have  done 
in  other  lines  of  competition  with  foreign  nations. 

"Let  us  have  cooperation  at  home.  Let  us  have 
friendly  relations  with  international  shipping.  That 
way  lies  the  course  to  a  successful  American  mer- 
chant marine." 


Transmarine  Line  Fleet  Enters  Intercoastal 

ATHIRTEEN-SHIP  direct  intercoastal  service  is 
announced  by  the  Transmarine  Line.  A  regu- 
lar weekly  schedule  will  be  maintained  be- 
tween Port  Newark  and  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Oakland,  Seattle  and  Tacoma.  Our  advice  is 
from  Henry  R.  Sutphen,  vice-president  of  the  Subma- 
rine Boat  Corporation.  The  Transmarine  Corporation's 
new  line  to  Pacific  Coast  ports,  as  well  as  their  other 
services,  is  to  be  directed  by  Joseph  Scott,  general 
manager  of  the  steamship  department. 

Entrance  of  the  Transmarine  Line  into  the  inter- 
coastal trade  follows  the  formation  of  the  Newark 
Bay  Terminal  Corporation  by  the  S.  B.  C,  and  is  the 
result  of  a  far-reaching  program  for  developing  and 
utilizing  the  valuable  facilities  of  the  Port  of  Newark 
in  conjunction  with  the  Atlantic  Port  Railway,  the 
Transmarine  Corporation  steamer  and  the  New  York 
State  barge  canal  equipment  serving  points  west  of 
New  York. 

Officers  of  the  Newark  organization  are  Henry  R. 
Carse,  president;  Henry  R.  Sutphen  and  Walter  C. 
Mueller,  vice-presidents;  Harry  M.  Lloyd,  treasurer, 
and  Frank  Wallace,  secretary.  The  directors  for  the 
terminal  are  Henry  R.  Carse,  Arnold  L.  Scheuer,  Henry 
R.  Sutphen,  Edward  D.  Duffield,  Walter  C.  Mueller, 
Harry  M.  Lloyd  and  Frank  Wallace.  The  main  office 
is  at  Port  Newark. 

Port  Newark  Terminal  is  situated  on  the  west  bank 
of  Newark  Bay,  within  seven  miles  of  New  York  City. 
The  terminal  for  the  new  intercoastal  service  of  the 
"T"  Line  has  been  developed  by  the  City  of  Newark. 
A  new  31-foot  channel  has  just  been  completed  from 
deep  water  in  the  Kill  van  Kull  to  the  loading  docks. 


Port  Newark  is  the  operating  base  of  the  Transmarine 
fleet,  comprising  32  new  cargo  steamers.  The  terminal 
is  served  by  the  Atlantic  Port  Railway,  connecting 
directly  with  three  trunk  lines — the  Pennsylvania,  Le- 
high Valley  and  New  Jersey  Central — and  through 
these  lines  to  all  carriers  entering  the  Port  of  New 
York.  By  the  direct  rail  service  lighterage  is  elimin- 
ated. These  ships  are  loaded  from  rail  to  ship  in  one 
operation.  By  the  ruling  of  the  I.  C.  C.  of  March  27 
Port  Newark  enjoys  the  same  rail  rate  on  export  and 
import  shipments  as  New  York.  The  "T"  Line's  term- 
inal has  three  modern  steel  warehouses  adjacent  to 
the  loading  dock.  These  are  fireproof  and  well  pro- 
tected. More  than  100  acres  are  available  for  ground 
storage  and  assembling  purposes.  A  private  police  and 
fire  department  is  continually  maintained.  Freight 
handling  facilities  are  remarkable.  The  4000-foot  dock 
of  the  Transmarine  Line  is  equipped  with  an  overhead 
railway.  A  ground-level,  double  track  also  runs  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  dock.  Electric  and  steam  cranes  of 
ten-ton  capacity  are  utilized  for  ship  loading  and 
freight  transfer,  while  a  70-ton  gantry  is  available  for 
the  handling  of  heavier  shipments. 

Port  Newark  is  within  thirty-minutes  trucking  dis- 
tance of  New  York  City,  and  within  two  hours  of  any 
point  in  the  Port  of  New  York  district.  The  Trans- 
marine Line  has  a  fleet  of  thirty  motor  trucks  for 
short  haul  deliveries  to  the  port  area.  A  new  highway 
spur  intersects  the  Lincoln  Highway  on  the  north,  ex- 
pediting truck  service  to  New  York,  and  another  meets 
it  on  the  south,  providing  a  short  cut  to  the  port  for 
points  west  and  south  in  New  Jersey.  Port  Newark 
is  the  eastern  terminal  of  the  Canal  Division  of  the 
"T"  Line,  which  operates  thirty  barges  and  five  diesel- 
driven  tugs,  with  a  total  carrying  capacity  of  13,500 
d.  w.  tons,  from  Port  Newark  and  New  York  to  Buf- 
falo. Connections  are  made  at  this  point  for  transfer 
to  lake  steamers  for  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Du- 
luth,  Superior,  Milwaukee,  and  rail  per  cent  point  in 
and  about  Chicago.  This  canal  service  provides  eight 
days  to  Buffalo,  sixteen  or  less  days  to  Chicago,  and 
20  to  40  per  cent  saving  over  rail  charges.  Sailings 
are  guaranteed. 

Port  Newark  Terminal  represents  a  reclaimed  area 
of  1075  acres,  250  of  which  are  occupied  by  thq  Sub- 
marine Boat  Corporation  and  the  Army  Supply  Base. 
The  rest  is  available  for  factory  sites  to  concerns  seek- 
ing trunk  rail  and  deep  water  facilities  in  the  Port  of 
New  York.    Highway  accessibility  is  another  feature. 

"T"  Line  steamers  for  the  intercoastal  trade  are  of 
standardized  type,  built  at  the  Newark  Bay  Shipyard. 
Dimensions  and  general  information  are  as  follows: 
335  feet  6  inches  length  over  all;  46  feet  beam,  mould- 
ed; 28  feet  6  inches  depth;  7615  tons  displacement, 
loaded;  3t)45  gross  tons;  2174  tons  net;  5350  d.  w.  ca- 
pacity; power  plant,  Westinghouse  steam  turbine  and 
Falk  reduction  gear,  2  B.  &  W.  water  tube  boilers; 
speed  10 ',2  knots;  classification — Lloyd's,  100  A-1 ; 
American  Bureau,  A-1. 

Inaugurating  the  Pacific  Coast  service  is  the  steamer 
Surailco,  sailing  Port  Newark  June  12;  westbound  de- 
parture every  Tuesday  thereafter. 


View   of  the   shore   end   of   the    American-Hawaiian    terminals    at    San    Francisco 

PORT  FACILITIES  FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF 

THE  STEAMSHIP  LINE 


By  GARY  W.  COOK 

President,  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company 

THIS  subject  might  be  covered  by  saying  that  all 
a  steamship  line  wants  is  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session   of    convenient    and    efficient    piers    on 


a 

rental  arrangement,  fair  to  the  port  authorities 
and  to  itself.  There  may  be  many  men  of  many  minds, 
and  in  order  to  hand  up  something  to  shoot  at,  it  is 
as  well  to  say  what  in  our  opinion  the  pier  should  be 
and  what  the  rental  arrangement. 

In  considering  the  best  general  type  of  pier  many 
things  must  be  kept  in  mind.  The  carriage  of  bulk 
oils,  refrigerated  goods  in  large  lots,  lumber  and  other 
bulk  cargoes  each  need  their  own  special  accommo- 
dations and  the  facilities  can  best  be  determined  by 
those  in  the  particular  trades.  The  transportation  and 
disposition  of  vegetable  oils  and  molasses  by  passen- 
ger liners  is  a  present  problem  which  in  our  opinion 
would  best  be  solved  by  the  owners  of  such  cargo 
having  tank  barges  to  be  brought  alongside  and  thus 
save  the  use  of  high-priced  waterfront  land  for  occa- 
sional lots  of  a  low-revenue  producer. 

In  our  opinion  a  general  type  of  pier  can  only  be 
adopted  for  general  cargo.  The  trend  of  shipping 
prior  to  1914  pointed  to  a  disposition  of  the  tramps 
to  form  lines,  or  charter  to  lines,  rather  than  go  on 
general  berth  themselves.  Whether  the  discrimination, 
provided  by  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916  in  favor  of  the 
tramp,  will  arrest  this  trend  is  uncertain.  With 
potential  if  not  actual  regulation  by  the  Shipping 
Board;  with  prohibition  which  must  be  enforced  to 
the  serious  detriment  of  passenger  revenue;  with  the 
Seaman's  Act  affording  such  extraordinary  privileges 
to  crews  that  the  discipline  and  the  efficiency  that 
follows  discipline  are  diminished,  and  with  the  nec- 
essity of  paying  to  maintain  expensive  terminals,  while 
a  tramp  is  under  no  such  burden,  except  as  to  the  Sea- 
man's Act,  the  lot  of  the  liner  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
happy  one.  However,  the  regular  and  frequent  sail- 
ings in  both  fat  and  lean  seasons  are  so  valuable,  if 
net  vital,  to  the  merchant  that  there  must  be  liners 
to  take  care  of  the  main  business  of  the  ports,  so  per- 
haps a  general  cargo  pier  will  come  nearest  to  a  gen- 
eral type.  Let  us,  then,  consider  that  and  add  the 
trimmings  for  passengers,  etc.,  later. 

At  San  Francisco  most  of  the  wharves  are  piers  pro- 
jecting into  the  bay,  and  both  sides  are  available  for 


berths.  Portland  and  Los  Angeles  as  a  rule  cannot 
use  piers,  and  their  wharves  must  either  parallel  the 
shore  line  or  be  along  slips  or  docks  dredged  into  the 
shore.  Puget  Sound  has  both  piers  and  wharves. 
The  same  general  characteristics  may  apply.  The 
pier  can  accommodate  more  ships  at  once,  but  not  so 
good  a  chance  for  rail  connections  and  contiguous 
warehouse  facilities.  Pier  space  or  wharf  space  proper 
should  never  be  used  for  storage  of  goods  beyond  a 
reasonable  time  to  the  ship  to  assemble  outward  cargo 
and  a  reasonable  time  to  the  consignee  to  remove  his 
inward  cargo. 

Strength 

The  material  and  strength  of  piers  can  best  be  left 
to  the  engineers,  who,  if  they  err  at  all,  should  err 
on  the  side  of  strength  or  sustaining  power  per  square 
foot,  so  that  if  the  wharfinger  is  at  his  wits  end  for 
space  he  may  pile  to  the  limit  of  his  piers  without 
fear  of  collapsing  the  wharf. 

If  a  pier,  the  outer  corners  should  be  amply  strong 
to  permit  breaking  heavy  ships  around  them  while 
docking  during  strong  tides  or  winds.  Tides  are  slack 
approximately  every  six  hours,  but  the  winds  are  not, 
besides  which  modern  hurry-up  efficiency  demands  that 
time  be  not  lost  if  the  ship  is  ready  to  berth,  say,  an 
hour  after  the  tide  has  commenced  to  run.  These  cor- 
ners if  of  stone  or  concrete  should  of  course  be  cush- 
ioned with  wooden   piling  or  something  else  suitable. 

Size 

Assuming  a  length  of  425  feet  for  the  ordinary  8800- 
tonner  we  used  to  hear  so  much  about,  we  think  a 
pier  should  be  900  feet  long.  Width  should  be  200 
feet  so  if  four  steamers  are  simultaneously  occupying 
one  wharf  each  would  have  425  by  100  feet  or  42,500 
square  feet  of  floor  space. 

Shed 

In  our  opinion  the  sheds  upon  the  piers  should  be 
of  wood.  When  fires  occur  they  are  generally  in  the 
cargo  and  may  burn  away  the  wooden  shed  directly 
over  them,  when  if  a  fire  occurred  in  a  fireproof  con- 
crete or  steel  shed  it  would  probably  create  a  furious 
draft  the  entire  length  of  the  pier  and  burn  much  val- 
uable cargo.  Firemen  can  chop  holes  in  wooden  sheds 
more    easily   than    in    concrete    or    steel    and    when    a 
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wooden  shed  or  section  of  it  does  burn  it  is  simple 
to  clean  up  and  rebuild,  compared  with  cleaning  up 
a  mass  of  twisted  steel.  The  framing  may  be  steel  in 
order  to  carry  crane  and  telpher  rails,  but  the  roofs 
and  sides  should  not.  Even  at  the  risk  of  offending 
some  of  our  lumber  friends,  the  roofs  should  not  be 
shingled.  The  doors  should  be  numerous  and  of  the 
rolling  variety  so  that  there  may  be  an  open  door  op- 
posite each  hatch  the  ship  is  working,  and  closed  doors 
elsewhere.  Provision  should  be  made  to  close  the  doors 
tightly  so  that  rain  or  spray  may  not  drive  in  under 
them  and  ruin  the  cargo.  Sometimes,  also,  a  ship, 
warming  up,  may  carelessly  discharge  a  lot  of  water 
on  the  wharf,  and  even  if  she  be  made  to  pay  for  any 
damage  occasioned,  the  owner  of  the  goods  doesn't 
want  a  claim,  even  a  paid  claim — he  wants  his  goods 
usually  in  better  order  than  when  delivered  to  the 
carrier. 

Ample  provision  should  be  made  for  light,  which  is 
most  important  in  receiving  of  delivering  cargo. 

Ventilation  must  also  be  good.  We  make  no  detailed 
suggestion  as  to  method,  but  leave  it  to  the  engineer 
to  supply  plenty  of  light  and  air  unmixed  with  rain 
or  snow  water. 

Team  Facilities 

There  should  be  a  20-foot  gangway  for  teams  and 
auto  trucks  down  the  middle  of  the  pier  and  the  whole 
length  thereof,  with  a  turntable  at  the  outer  end.  Even 
the  most  careful  drivers  occasionally  back  into  a  pile 
of  cargo,  and  a  turntable  would  obviate  this. 

Rail   Facilities 

There  should  be  a  surface  railroad  track  with  the 
top  of  the  rails  flush  with  the  trucking  surface,  on 
the  weather  side  of  each  pier,  and  a  depressed  track 
on  the  lee  side. 

Cargo  Appliances 

It  is  our  opinion  that  cargo  handling  appliances  to 
supplement  the  work  of  ships  gear  are  at  present  un- 
necessary. Sheds  should  have  incorporated  into  the 
framing  traveling  cranes  and  telpher  tracks,  and 
should  be  wired  for  power.  Sooner  or  later,  espe- 
cially where  motor  trucks  distribute  to  nearby  points, 
truckmen  are  going  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  their 
delays  at  ocean  terminals  are  very  serious  and  are 
wholly  unnecessary  if  the  trucks  are  equipped  with 
removable  bodies  which  may  be  picked  up  by  a  trav- 
eling crane,  carried  from  pile  to  pile,  the  load  put  on 
and  receipted  for  by  a  representative  of  the  truck- 
man, then  finally  taken  by  the  crane  to  a  point  at  the 
head  of  the  pier,  there  to  await  the  truck.  On  arrival 
of  the  truck  the  crane  lifts  the  empty  body  off  and  the 
loaded  body  on,  with  a  maximum  delay  of  five  minutes 
against  a  probable  thirty  minutes  if  the  truck  itself 
drove  from  pile  to  pile.  Care  should  of  course  be 
taken  in  building  the  shed  so  that  it  is  high  enough 
to  permit  crane  and  telpher  loads  to  clear  whatever 
is  on  the  pier.     Pier  floors  should  be  at  street  level. 

Fire   Protection 

All  sheds  should  be  sprinkled,  care  being  taken  to 
insure  against  breakage  of  piping  or  joints  therein.  A 
500-foot  ship  weighing  with  her  cargo,  say,  20,000  tons 
or  more  and  drawing  30  feet  of  water,  presents  enough 
surface  to  even  a  one-knot  current  to  strike  a  very 
considerable  blow  when  set  against  a  pier  for  as  little 
as  one  foot.  The  "No  Smoking"  rule  should  be  rig- 
idly enforced  against  every  person,  whether  official, 
passenger  or  employe. 

Assignee  of  a  wharf  should  be  required  to  equip  the 
pier  under  his  assignment  with  fire  extinguishers,  hose 
and  the  like,  and  further  required  to  see  to  it  that  his 
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permanent  wharf  force  is  well  acquainted  with  loca- 
tion of  each  extinguisher  and  the  operation  of  it.  Each 
extinguisher  should  have  stenciled  on  it  the  last  date 
of  examination  and  refilling. 

Moorings 

Bitts  of  ample  strength  should  be  installed.  They 
should  be  of  a  pattern  which  will  not  allow  the  lines 
of  a  light  ship  to  slip  off  at  high  tide  but  still  permit 
lines  being  let  go  promptly  when  required. 

Slips 

Slips  should  be  provided  to  permit  the  rapid  and 
efficient  handling  of  cargo  off  of  and  on  to  river  and 
bay  craft. 

Offices 

Regular  lines  will  have  their  own  ideas  as  to  oflSces 
but  each  pier  should  have  at  least  one  room  properly 
lighted  and  heated  to  serve  as  an  office.  Each  pier 
should  also  have  a  room  in  which  the  longshoremen 
may  wait  after  having  been  ordered  down  in  advance 
of  the  ship's  arrival.  This,  while  humanitarian,  is  not 
altogether  so.  Men  while  waiting  like  to  smoke  and 
otherwise  divert  themselves.  As  they  are  not  allowed 
to  smoke  on  the  pier  among  the  cargo  they  will  drift 
away  rather  than  wait  outside  in  the  wind  and  rain, 
and  between  ourselves,  it  is  not  fair  to  ask  so  much 
of  them.  I J 

Warehouses 

Warehouses  located  near  the  piers  or  wharves  seem 
to  be  becoming  increasingly  necessary.  If  they  could 
be  connected  with  piers  by  mechanical  carriers  (tel- 
phers are  particularly  good  because  of  their  ability 
to  go  up  in  an  elevator  without  disturbing  their  load) 
it  would  be  highly  advantageous.  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land, Puget  Sound  have  an  advantage  over  San  Fran- 
cisco with  her  wide  Embarcadero.  The  segregation 
of  different  marks  in  a  distribution  car  lot,  the  ship- 
ping  direct   from  piers   of  small   lots   to   various   cus- 
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tomers  of  a  consignee  are  ruinously  wasteful  and  in- 
fficient  practices.  On-  the  other  hand,  the  merchant 
claims  that  to  dray  the  goods  to  his  own  store  and 
there  make  the  segregation  involves  unnecessary  ex- 
pense.. The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  a  modern  pier  is  tremendously 
costly  and  the  areas  on  which  they  may  be  conven- 
iently constructed  necessarily  restricted.  The  legiti- 
mate function  of  a  wharf  is  to  afford  a  place  of  trans- 
fer from  and  to  ship,  and  that  function  should  not  be 
infringed  upon.  Warehouses  might  solve  the  problem. 
We  doubt  if  a  two-story  shed  on  a  wharf  justifies  the 
expense  of  construction,  maintenance  and  watching. 

The  piers  described  above,  while  perhaps  covering 
more  particularly  San  Francisco  and  ports  analogous 
thereto,  will  suit  any  locality.  Taking  the  other  ex- 
treme, Los  Angeles  harbor,  where  the  waterways,  in 
the  inner  harbor  at  least,  are  too  narrow  to  permit  of 
piers  being  run  out,  and  the  wharves  of  necessity  par- 
allel the  shore  line,  such  locailities  seem  to  us  to  have 
an  advantage  in  that  instead  of  one  depressed  track 
at  the  side  there  may  be  two  or  even  more  at  the  rear 
of  the  property,  and  if  warehouses  are  built  behind 
each  wharf  the  same  tracks  may  serve  both  wharf  and 
warehouse,  and  the  distance  between  them  is  not  so 
great  that  even  hand  trucking  between  wharf  arid 
house  may  not  be  done;  if  not  as  general  practice 
at  least  on  a  pinch.  The  apparent  disadvantage  lies 
in  berths  for  only  two  ships  at  a  900-foot  wharf,  but 
that  disadvantage  is  only  apparent,  not  real,  because 
the  expensive  wharf  structure  need  not  be  so  wide  and 
the  floor  space  may  be  almost  all  on  solid  ground  where 
construction  is  comparatively  inexpensive. 

Passenger   Piers 

Passenger  lines  are  on  all  fours  with  the  freighters 
at  piers  like  the  above  as  far  as  cargo  is  concerned. 
They  should  have,  in  addition,  a  wide  mezzanine  or 
trallery  for  use  of  embarking  or  debarking  passengers, 
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not  only  for  convenience  and  cleanliness,  but  for  safe- 
ty, particularly  on  sailing  days  when  cargo,  mail  and 
express  are  being  rushed  on  board  and  trucks  and  de- 
livery machines  are  hurrying  with  baggage  or  last- 
minute  supplies.  Some  lines  will  want  laundries,  some 
store  rooms,  waiting  rooms,  customs  and  immigration 
rooms  and  some  even  still  want  commissaries.  These 
should  perhaps  be  supplied  by  the  lines,  but  they  must 
be  pleasing  to  passengers'  eyes  and  cannot  be  put  in 
cheaply.  They  are  more  or  less  permanently  attached 
to  the  wharf  at  least  to  the  extent  that  they  have  no 
value  if  torn  out  and  removed.  Perhaps  a  line  hav- 
ing an  assignment  holding  from  day  to  day  and  re- 
vocable at  any  time  may  not  like  to  gratify  the  pride 
of  its  passenger  department  and  go  to  the  expense  of 
a  building  which  would  be  a  credit  to  the  line  and 
incidentally  to  the  port,  as  it  would  if  it  had  a  certain 
tenure  over  a  long  period. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consecrated  ground  of  rela- 
tion between  port  authorities  and  the  shipping  fra- 
ternity. The  practice  of  charging  a  line  a  retainer 
or  fee  for  preferential  use  of  its  piers  has  seemed  to 
us  capable  of  improvement.  The  line  does  not  have 
any  absolute  guarantee  of  undisturbed  possession  and 
a  change  of  administration  might  bring  an  impair- 
ment of  its  position.  To  a  line,  a  regular  landing  place 
is  like  good  will,  intangible  and  of  no  sale  value,  but 
the  very  last  thing  to  lose  or  impair. 

Again,  at  the  discretion  of  the  port  authorities  an 
outside  ship  may  be  berthed  at  the  assigned  wharf  at 
a  time  which  may  or  may  not  be  thought  to  be  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  and  without  revenue  enough  to 
the  assignee  to  make  the  certain  extra  trouble  and 
probable  extra  expense  worth  while.  It  would  seem 
that  if  a  line  applied  for  an  assigned  pier  or  piers 
that  the  line  should  be  required  to  say  how  much  rev- 
enue it  could  guarantee  per  year  for  a  certain  period. 
A  line  should  be  easily  able  to  estimate  that.  If  no  one 
appeared  guaranteeing  a  greater  sum  the  assignment 
should  be  made.  The  assignee  would  in  self-interest 
use  every  effort  to  see  that  revenues  accrued  at  least 
up  to  the  amount  of  his  guarantee  so  that  he  would 
have  no  deficiency  to  make  up.  He  would  take  outside 
ships  to  swell  his  revenue  with  eagerness  instead  of 
reluctance  and  in  that  way  each  wharf  would  be  work- 
ed to  its  fullest  capacity,  and  each  line  would  feel  that 
he  could  improve  his  permanent  home  without  risk  of 
loss.  The  chief  wharfinger  would  be  relieved  of  the 
brain  worry  of  segregating  ghost  stories  from  legit- 
imate excuses,  when  hunting  a  berth  for  an  insistent 
outsider.  There  might  be  a  revision  of  guarantee  sum, 
say  every  ten  or  fifteen  years,  but  the  line  in  posses- 
sion should  have  the  preference  at  equal  figures  and 
should  not  be  disturbed.  The  deed  of  assignment 
should  also  be  assignable  by  the  holder,  subject  of 
course  to  approval  of  the  authorities,  so  that  if  a  line 
moved  or  quit  it  could  realize  from  the  successor  some- 
thing for  its  improvements,  as  offices,  scales,  vaults, 
cranes,  telphers,  and  the  like. 

The  matter  of  charges  cannot  be  settled  on  definite 
lines.  Whether  they  are  called  retainers,  dockage, 
tolls,  wharfage  or  taxes,  they  must  be  great  enough  to 
cover  cost,  maintenance,  amortization  and  administra- 
tion. If  anybody  is  fooled  by  thinking  he  gets  some 
concession  it  is  recommended  that  he  look  at  the  check 
he  draws  prior  to  the  first  Monday  in  December. 
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AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  PRO- 
VIDING CARGOES  FOR 
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FIVE   and   one-quarter   million   cases   of   Hawaiian 
pineapple  is  the  predicted  pack  for  1923 
The    Matson    Navigation    Company    will    bring 
approximately    83    per    cent   of   the    output    into 
San  Francisco  for  distribution  to  the  national  market. 
Isthmian  Line  steamers  will  carry  about  15  per  cent  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  direct  from  the  islands.    From 


ago  the  canning  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  was  in  its  in- 
fancy, making  only  the  slightest  impression  in  the 
world  markets.  But  in  fifteen  years  the  infant  has  as- 
sumed gigantic  proportions,  surpassing  all  other  fruit- 
canning  industries.  To  leap  in  a  decade  and  a  half 
from  a  position  of  almost  complete  obscurity  into  world 
leadership  is  a  remarkable  achievement,  for  other  fruit- 
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3  to  5  per  cent  will  move  to  Vancouver  and  Los  An- 
geles. July  and  August  mark  the  "peak  load"  of  the 
pineapple  canneries  of  Honolulu.  From  daylight  to 
dark  the  huge  plants  operate  at  full  speed,  turning 
out  thousands  of  cans.  Most  of  the  Hawaiian  pine- 
apple crop  ripens  in  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  pineapple  was  scarcely  known 
outside  the  tropical  zone;  today  it  is  an  acknowledged 
peer  of  fruits  and  familiar  everywhere.     Fifteen  years 


packing  industries  have  also  advanced.  Pineapple  and 
Hawaii  are  synonymous.  No  other  country  in  the  world 
even  approaches  Hawaii,  either  in  quantity  of  produc- 
tion or  quality  of  product. 

How  the  Industry  Began 

In  1886,  John  Kidwell  introduced  a  new  variety  of 
pineapple  into  Honolulu,  the  "smooth  Cayenne."  ^From 
the  outset  this  attracted  attention  as  being  superior  in 
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flavor  and  less  fibrous  and  "woody" 
well  propagated  many  thousands  of 
variety,  and  in  1891  the  Haw- 
aiian Fruit  and  Packing  Com- 
pany, organized  by  K  i  d  w  e  1 1, 
planted  several  acres  of  "pines" 
with  the  intention  of  canning 
the  fruit. 

In  1893,  Kidwell's  company 
canned  a  few  thousand  cases 
and  shipped  them  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  canned  pineapple, 
while  favorably  received,  made 
no  great  headway,  because  the 
canning  operations  were  car- 
ried on  only  intermittently,  and 
did  not  grow  to  any  importance 
in  ten  years. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1900,  a 
Harvard  graduate  appeared  on 
the  scene,  James  D.  Dole.  "Jim" 
Dole  believed  he  saw  a  big  fu- 
ture for  this  superior  variety 
of  pineapple.  In  1901,  with  lo- 
cal capital,  and  some  from  Cal- 
ifornia and  Massachusetts,  the 
young  man  launched  the  Haw- 
aiian Pineapple  Company,  Ltd., 
capitalized  at  $20,000,  with  12 
acres  of  pineapple.  The  year'.-^ 
first  output  (1903)  amounted  to 
1893  cases.  From  this  modest 
beginning  the  infant  industry 
grew  apace,  the  capitalization 
of  the  company  increasing  from 
time  to  time,  until  now  it  is  in 
the  millions  instead  of  thou- 
sands; the  plantation  acreage 
widening  out  from  twelve  acres 
to  approximately  10,000  acres; 
and  the  factory  output  from 
1893  cases  to  more  than  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  cases.  Follow- 
ing the  success  of  Dole's  organ- 
ization other  canneries  sprang 
up,  so  that  today  there  are  fif- 
teen establishments  in  the  Haw- 
aiian Inlands  whose  combined 
output  is  rapidly  approaching 
six  million  cases  annually.  Of 
this  vast  quantity  the  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  Company  puts  out 
about  one-third. 


The  Name  and  Why 

The  name  "pineapple"  became 
attached  to  this  king  of  fruits, 
as  the  appearance  externally  is 
that  of  a  pine  cone,  while  the 
term  "apple"  is  a  very  ancient 
word  denominating  a  fruit.  The 
ancients  apparently  knew  about 
the  pineapple,  and  for  a  great 
many  centuries,  in  tropical 
lands,  it  has  been  eaten  and 
relished. 

Pineapples  grow  on  plant.s 
about  knee-high,  one  or  more  to 
a  plant.  There  are  few  sights 
more  beautiful  than  a  pineap- 
ple plantation.     One  sees   mile 


in  texture.     Kid- 
plants  of  the  new 


Some    views   snowi; 


ig    various   stages    in    the    growing 
vesting    of   pineapples. 


after    mile    of    straight,   trim    rows,   the   spear-pointed 
leaves    softening   in   the    long   perspective,   the   golden 

fruit    like    jewels    in    a    green 

setting. 


The  Plantation 

The  division  of  land  in  Haw- 
aii between  sugar  -  cane  and 
pineapple  plantations  is  largely 
determined  by  irrigation  possi- 
bilities. The  coa.stal  areas  which 
can  be  irrigated  are  occupied 
by  sugar-cane,  while  the  upland 
mesas  and  foothills  on  which 
irrigation  is  too  expensive  are 
given  over  to  pineapples,  since 
the  plants  require  no  more  wa- 
ter than  comes  in  average  rain- 
fall. A  trip  to  Wahiawa,  the 
chief  center  of  Oahu's  pineap- 
ple plantations,  is  beautifully 
scenic.  One  goes  from  Honolulu 
by  automobile  over  an  excellent 
roadway,  at  first  through  long 
stretches  of  green  canefields, 
the  road  winding  down  deep 
gulches  and  up  again,  and  final- 
ly rising  to  the  central  plateau 
country,  out  of  sugar-cane  and 
into  pineapples.  On  each  side 
of  the  wide  expanse  of  table- 
lands rises  a  lofty,  jaggedly 
picturesque  mountain  range,  a 
fitting  background  for  the  mag- 
nificent landscape  spread  out  be- 
low, with  the  pineapple  fields  ex- 
tending up  the  basal  slopes  and 
seeming  to  hang  there  in  trim 
patterns  on  a  great  tapestry. 

Planting  the  Fields 

Seeds  are  rarely  formed  in 
pineapples.  New  fields  are  start- 
ed by  planting  slips,  suckers, 
or  the  leafy  crowns  cut  from 
the  fruit.  Planters  seem  to  pre- 
fer the  suckers,  because  they 
grow  up  a  little  faster,  but  any 
of  the  three  types  are  good  and 
all  are  used. 

Preparation  of  the  ground 
consists  of  plowing  and  disking 
the  soil  to  a  considerable  depth 
and  later  "floating"  it  to  level 
the  surface  and  break  up  the 
clods;  then  furrows  are  run  at 
intervals  to  drain  the  fields. 
The  planting  operation  is  sim- 
ple. Suckers,  slips,  or  crowns, 
which  have  lain  exposed  to  the 
sun  for  a  few  days  to  become 
seasoned,  are  merely  stuck  into 
the  prepared  ground  to  a  depth 
of  an  inch  or  two.  In  a  few 
weeks  these  cuttings  root  and 
begin  to  put  out  leaves.  There 
are  several  schemes  for  plant- 
ing, but  whether  set  out  in  sin- 
gle or  double  rows  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  getting  the  maximum 
number  of  plants  per  acre  and 
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Upper  left — Receiving  platform  (capacity 
350  tons)  of  a  great  Honolulu  pineapple  can- 
nery. In  the  distance  appear  the  recreation 
quarters. 

Upper  right — A  "Ginaca  machine,"  which 
sizes,   cores  and  partially  trims  the   "pines." 

Lower  left — A  cannery  interior,  showing 
the  packing  table  at  which  the  slices  of  raw 
fruit   are  placed   in  cans  before   cooking. 

Lower  right — A  battery  of  cookers,  show- 
ing  cans   of   cooked   fruit. 


allowing  necessary  space  for  cultivation  and  harvest- 
ing. The  average  plantation  has  between  6000  and  7000 
plants  per  acre. 

Harvesting  Time 

In  twelve  to  fifteen  months  after  planting  the  plants 
mature,  and  then  in  the  heart  of  the  plant  the  first 
sign  of  the  fruit  appears  in  the  form  of  a  blossom. 
The  development  from  this  blossom  is  the  flower  head 
which  appears  at  the  top  of  each  stalk  or  main  axis. 
These  flower-heads  look  like  small  pineapples,  but  have 
a  number  of  blue  or  violet  flowers  projecting  from  the 
sides.  After  a  week  or  more  these  flowers  wither  and 
disappear.  In  the  next  steps  of  the  evolution  the  bracts 
become  less  prominent  and  the  crowns  grow  larger. 
In  very  rare  cases,  and  only  where  fertilization  takes 
place  in  the  flowers,  do  seeds  form  within  the  fruit. 

Five  or  six  months  after  the  first  appearance  of  the 
flower-heads  the  fruit  matures,  and  is  then  ready  to 
eat.  In  all,  a  period  of  eighteen  to  twenty  months  has 
elapsed  since  planting,  and  the  first  crop  is  now  ready 
to  harvest.  This  is  called  the  plant  crop,  and  is  usu- 
ally a  fine  crop  of  large  fruit.  In  tonnage,  however, 
this  first  crop  is  not  equal  to  the  second,  which  comes 
a  year  later.     The  second  and  succeeding  crops  consist 


of  a  larger  number  of  pineapples — there  being  at  least 
two  pineapples  to  each  plant. 

Gathering  the  Fruit 

At  a  certain  stage  of  ripeness  the  sugars  and  flavors 
of  the  pineapple  are  at  their  best,  and  just  then  the 
fruit  must  be  picked.  If  picked  green  the  flavor  is  in- 
ferior, and  if  too  ripe  fermentation  has  begun.  To 
manipulate  the  harvesting  of  thousands  of  acres  so 
that  no  fruit  is  picked  green  and  none  allowed  to  fer- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  daily  quantity 
nearly  uniform,  that  the  cannery  may  be  evenly  sup- 
plied, is  the  work  of  the  fleld  superintendent,  and  it 
is  a  man-size  job.  In  harvesting  the  crop,  each  laborer, 
carrying  a  sack  over  his  shoulder,  passes  down  be- 
tween two  rows  and  plucks  the  ripe  fruit  by  bending 
it  over  and  breaking  off  the  stem.  The  bagful  is  car- 
ried to  the  nearest  roadway,  the  crowns  cut  off  and 
the  fruit  placed  in  crates  to  be  hauled  in  autotrucks 
or  wagons  to  the  nearest  railway  loading  station. 

The  Railroad  Lends  a  Hand 

Then  comes  the  railroad's  part.  Long  trains  of  pine- 
apple cars  are  made  up  twice  each  day  and  hauled  to 


Upper  left — Distributing  empty  pineapple 
cans   by   motorcycle. 

Upper  right  —  Kettles  used  for  cooking 
crushed  pineapple.  Remind  you  of  the  old 
navy    "chow"    cookers? 

Lower  left  —  Cafeteria  in  one  of  the  big 
canneries. 

Lower  right — An  airplane  view  of  the  same 
plant. 

Photos  courtesy  of  J.  M.  Westgate,  agron- 
omist, U.  S.  Experiment  Station.  Honolulu; 
and  A.  H.  Tarleton,  executive  secretary,  Aj- 
sociation    of    Hawaiian    Pineapple    Packers. 
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The  steamer  Manoa.  popular  carrier  of 
the  busy  fleet  of  the  Matson  Navigation 
Company.  Some  of  the  other  ships  in  this 
fleet  are  the  steamers  Maui,  Matsonia, 
Manulani,    Manukai.    Wilhelmina. 


Honolulu  to  the  cannery.  Most  of  the  fruit  ripens 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  but  there  is  a 
smaller  winter  crop  in  December  and  January,  and  in 
the  remaining  months  of  the  year  a  few  fruits  here 
and  there  are  ripening. 

Subsequent  Crops 

After  the  first  fruit  is  taken  from  a  pineapple  plant, 
the  lateral  resting  buds  begin  to  grow  into  new  shoots. 
Most  of  these  are  removed  for  propagation  purposes, 
but  at  least  two  are  left.  These  two  grow  into  a  larger 
plant  than  the  first-year  plant,  and  each  of  the  shoots 
may  produce  a  fruit.  Hence  the  second  crop  should 
be  larger  than  the  first,  since  there  are  about  twice  as 
many  stalks. 

The  Quest  for  the  Best 

The  "smooth  cayenne"  pineapple,  as  grown  in  Ha- 
waii, is  the  best  yet  known,  but  Hawaiian  experts  op- 
timistically believe  that  a  type  even  better  may  yet 
be  produced,  and  if  a  new  type  should  appear,  supe- 
rior to  the  "smooth  cayenne"  variety,  it  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  prove  itself  commercially.  To  this 
end  thousands  of  seeds  are  planted,  and  the  delicate 
seedlings  grown  in  propagating  houses  until  large 
enough  to  be  set  out. 

Making  Pineapple 

The  factory  site  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company 
covers  an  area  of  about  fourteen  acres,  and  is  crowded 
to  the  limit  of  its  capacity.  From  the  elevated  cause- 
way one  looks  down  over  a  sea  of  pineapples;  field 
crates  filled  with  fruit  waiting  to  become  "canned  pine- 
apple" are  stacked  up  on  the  platform  by  the  thou- 
sand— thirty-five  carloads  (350  tons)  at  one  time.  Go- 
ing down  one  comes  to  where  the  fruit  is  dumped  into 
hoppers  and  carried  on  a  conveyor  into  the  first  ma- 
chine. In  this  automatic  machine  the  "pine"  is  forced 
through  a  rapidly  revolving  circular  knife  which  cuts 
off  the  "shell"  deep  enough  to  remove  the  "eyes."  The 
two  ends  are  sliced  off  in  the  same  machine  and  the 
core  cut  out.  From  this  machine  the  pineapple  cylin- 
der slides  onto  an  endless  belt  which  carries  it  to  the 
trimmers.  Hundreds  of  women  and  girls,  each  wear- 
ing rubber  gloves  and  neat  cap  and  apron,  sit  at  the 
trimming  tables  and  with  knives  remove  any  portion 
of  shell  remaining. 


Jl 


Grading  and  Packing 

The  trimmed  pineapples  are  put  on  an  endless  belt 
and  carried  to  the  slicer.  Here,  after  being  washed, 
they  pass  through  a  set  of  stationery  knives  and  are 
sliced.  These  slices  are  carried  on  an  endless  belt  in 
front  of  a  row  of  women  and  girls  who  place  the  pine- 
apple in  cans.  As  it  passes  before  them,  these  packers 
make  their  selections  of  the  fruit  according  to  the  de- 
sired grades.  In  all  this  process  the  pineapple  is  not 
touched  by  naked  hands. 

Syruping  System 

The  packed  cans  are  next  taken  to  be  syruped.  They 
pass  automatically,  at  about  eighty  cans  a  minute, 
through  a  revolving  machine  where  the  flow  of  syrup 
into  each  can  is  carefully  regulated,  each  grade  get- 
ting its  own  distinctive  syrup  through  pipes  from  sep- 
arate tanks  in  the  "syrup  house"  overhead.  Several 
hundred  bags  of  white  sugar  are  consumed  each  day 
in  making  syrup.  From  the  syrup  machines  the  cans 
pass  automatically  to  a  steam  -  heated  exhaust  -  box, 
where  heat  drives  out  most  of  the  air  and  prepares  the 
can  for  sealing. 

Sealing  Process 

The  modern  stationary  can  is  far  superior  to  the 
old-fashioned  soldered-top  can,  not  only  because  it  is 
more  sanitary  and  cleanly,  but  also  because  the  seal- 
ing operation  is  accomplished  in  much  less  time.  The 
filled  cans  enter  a  sealing  machine,  where,  mechanic- 
ally, a  cover  is  placed  on  each  can.  This  cover  is 
larger  than  the  top  of  the  can,  and  its  edge  is  crimped 
under  and  rolled  with  the  projecting  lip  of  the  can 
to  make  an  absolutely  air-tight  union.  No  solder  is 
used  in  the  operation.  Each  machine  seals  eighty  to 
ninety  cans  every  minute.  The  "sanitary"  can  is  made 
without  solder  except  along  the  outside  of  the  side 
seam.  The  bottom  is  crimped  on  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  the  top.  This  assures  freedom  from  solder- 
drops  and  noxious  acids  in  the  canned  product. 

Sterilization 

From  the  sealing  machines  the  cans  are  discharged 
into  cookers.  The  cooker  is  a  huge,  slowly  revolving 
steel  drum  within  a  steam-box,  held  at  a  temperature 
high  enough  to  sterilize  the  pineapple  but  not  to  scorch 
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The    California    Packing    Corporation   has    vast   operations    in    pines 


it.  The  cans  enter  one  end  and,  after  an  average  of 
ten  minutes,  arrive  at  the  other  end,  to  be  discharged 
into  the  lacquer  machine  and  cooler,  and  from  there 
to  be  carried  off  to  the  warehouse  and  await  shipment. 

Perfection  in  Practice 

From  the  automatic  machine,  through  the  cooler, 
the  pineapple  travels  in  about  forty  minutes  a  linear 
distance  of  about  forty  yards  (as  paced  off  on  the  fac- 
tory floor).  Actually,  the  distance  is  greater,  for  with- 
in the  exhaust  -  box,  cooker  and  cooler  the  cans  go 
through  a  very  tortuous  route;  and  when  one  con- 
siders that  there  are  over  twenty  units,  each  pouring 
out  its  quota  of  canned  pineapple,  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  is  borne  in  again.  Even  though  everything 
appears  to  be  mechanical  and  the  machinery  of  the 
latest  design,  yet  the  human  hand  and  brain  are  very 
essential  and  much  in  evidence,  as  over  2000  men, 
women  and  children  are  engaged  in  one  plant. 

Preparing  for  Shipment 

With  the  daily  output  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
cans  of  pineapple,  a  very  large  space  is  demanded  for 
temporary  storage  before  shipment.  More  than  six 
acres  of  floor  space  are  available  in  the  warehouse  of 
the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company.  Several  hundred 
laborers  are  required  to  do  the  work  of  the  warehouse 
department,  for  here  the  cans  are  stacked  for  tempo- 
rary storage,  and  later  labeled,  cased  and  shipped 
away.  From  the  cookers  the  processed  cans  are  car- 
ried away  on  heavy  trays  and  allowed  to  cool,  and 
then  on  small  trucks  they  go  to  the  warehouse  to  await 
shipment.  There  each  day's  pack  and  each  variety 
must  be  kept  separate.  Looking  at  the  stacks  of 
cans — millions  of  them — one  wonders  how  people  can 
eat  so  much  pineapple! 

Motor  Traction 

The  task  of  moving  millions  of  cans  of  pineapple 
about  within  the  warehouse  became  so  great  that  the 
old  system  of  using  man-power  had  to  be  replaced  by 
something  more  rapid  and  efficient.  Motorcycles,  gear- 
ed down  to  low  speed  and  high  power,  were  found  very 
successful,  and  now  constitute  a  regular  part  of  the 
factory  machinery.  Each  motorcycle  is  able  to  draw 
a  seven-ton  load  over  the  concrete  floor,  though  the 
usual  load  is  three  tons. 

The  Labeling 

A  necessary  preliminary  to  shipment  is  labeling  of 
the  cans.  The  cans  are  brought  from  storage  and  run 
through  ingenious  machines,  where  in  rapid  succes- 
si^agu^ieach  can  picks  up  a  label,  rolliiig  it  around  it- 
self, and  emerges  all  ready  for  display  on  the  grocer's 
shelf.    The  labeled  cans  are  placed   in  shipping  cases 


which  previously  had  stamped  on  them  their  des- 
tination and  description.  Then  the  covers  are  mechan- 
ically nailed  on,  and  the  cases,  after  being  strapped 
with  wire,  are  trucked  to  the  shipping  platform. 

Aloha! 

On  leaving  this  gigantic  cannery,  one  takes  away 
mixed  impressions — the  confusion  of  noises,  the  cease- 
less whirring  of  wheels,  the  busy  industry  of  hundreds 
of  human  beings  with  their  varied  responsibilities,  the 
tremendous  quantities  of  fruit  being  canned  and  ship- 
ped away — and  one  wonders  how  it  is  all  possible, 
and  how  men  could  build  up  such  a  huge  and  efficient 
mechanism  and  keep  it  running  so  evenly  and  smoothly. 


IMPORTANT  TURBINE  TECHNOLOGY 

EVER  since  the  introduction  of  the  turbine  engine 
as  a  power  producing  force  in  industry,  maxi- 
mum efficiency  has  never  been  fully  realized  be- 
cause of  the  constant  recurrence  of  sludge  in 
oils  used  to  lubricate  the  engine  systems.  Sludge  has 
not  only  impeded  the  full  power  capacity  of  turbine 
engines,  say  engineers;  it  has  also  resulted  in  great 
expense  because  of  wasted  oil  represented  in  the  sludge 
formations. 

Several  months  ago  a  large  company  manufacturing 
turbine  engines  took  their  troubles  to  Dr.  J.  H.  James, 
head  of  the  Chemical  Department  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  Dr.  James,  with  the  assistance 
of  Professor  K.  K.  Stevens,  immediately  began  experi- 
ments to  first  determine  the  factors  causing  sludge  to 
form;  and,  from  this  stage,  to  attempt  to  discover  how 
the  sludge  might  be  eliminated. 

While  the  experiments  performed  by  the  Carnegie 
Tech  chemists  have  not  yet  been  completed,  they  have 
already  reached  the  point  where  the  complete  solution 
of  the  problem  is  in  sight.  Enough  facts,  heretofore 
unknown,  have  been  proved  in  analyzing  sludges  to 
enable  the  chemists  to  proceed  with  the  problem  of 
eliminating  entirely,  or  of  minimizing,  at  least  this 
problem  of  lubrication. 

A  striking  result  of  the  preliminary  experiments  was 
that  all  of  the  various  sludge  compounds  examined 
showed  the  presence  of  fatty  acids,  proving  that  the 
hydrocarbons  of  the  mineral  oils  had  been  oxidized. 
These  fatty  acids  were  usually  present  in  the  form  of 
metallic  soaps.  Examination  of  the  sludges  leads  to 
the  belief  that  these  soaps  are  really  forming  greases 
which  comprise  the  major  portion  of  most  of  the 
sludges   examined. 


TWO  CROSSINGS 

By    S.   HOLLOWAY  McCLUNG 

In  San  Francisco  every  year  there  cross  the  bay,  from  pier  to  pier,  millions  of  persons, 
fifty-one,  young,  old,  sick,  sad,  or  full  of  fun,  on  ferries  that  are  therefore  rife  with  local 
color  true  to  life.  A  poetess  upon  vacation,  catching  some  snatch  of  conversation,  has  here 
set  down,  in  verses  merry,  impressions  of  this  famous  ferry. — (Editorial  Note.) 


THE  FIRST 

I'VE  got  the  toothache, 
And  mere's  the  pity 
My  dentist  is  in  the  city, 
So  I  must  cross  the  Bay. 
I  have  no  launch,  and  say: 
I  can't  see  to  this  day 
Why  I  haven't. 

This  thing  of  being  denied  life's  decencies 
Is  more  than  one  ought  to  take 
And  be  asked  to  bear  complacently. 
Well,  I  had  to  hurry  of  course, 
And  to   make  matters   worse 
Every  step  I  took 

That  old  tooth  thumped  to  the  root. 
But  I   caught  the   Ferry — 
Not  fairy — not  by  a  long  shot. 
I  wouldn't  even  call  it  a  boat — 
Just  an  ill-smelling  pen 
Filled  with  women  and  men 
Who  seem  to  be  not  folks 
But  goats,  yes,  just  goats, 
With  their  bumpin'  and  pawin', 
Their  blatin'  and  baain', 
Their  faces  blank  or  silly, 
And  I  have  a  hunch 
That  Nan  or  Billy 
Staked  out  by  the  fence 
Have  just  as  much  sense 
As  most  of  this  bunch. 
And  these  nasty  gulls! 
Some  poet  speaks 
About  their  screech 
Bein'  a  "ravenous  cry." 
He's  right,  all  right — 
Gulls  are  blamed  Socialists, 
Each  one  tryin'  to  get  all  he  can 
Of  what  somebody  gives  'em. 
0,  of  course  the  pilot  bumped 
Into  the  slip. 
And  my  tooth  thumped 
Fit  to  split. 
My,  how  I  hate  boats 
And  folks  that  are  goats, 
And  toothache,  and  dentists, 
And  everything, 
And  everybody. 

THE  SECOND 

HELLO! 
I'm  going  across  the  Bay 
To  see  the  play 
I  like  best. 
Never  mind  what  'tis. 
You  come  along 
And  if  you  don't  say 
It's  the  best  play 
I'll  mash  your  phiz. 
Say,  man,  ain't  this  great? 
This  old  boat  floats 


Just  like  a  fairy. 

And  talk  about  shows — take  it  from  me 

You'll   have  to  wait 

To  beat  this  one  we  get  crossin'. 

And  all  for  eighteen  cents. 

No  vaudeville  I've  ever  seen 

Has   anything  on  this   old   bay 

For  effects  in  lighting. 

Just  look,  fella, 

Did  you  ever  see  such  color? 

No  millionaire's  wallet 

Can  buy  paint  like's  on  this  bay's  pallet. 

Ain't  it  fun  to  watch  the  gulls? 

How  he  curls 

Up  his  feet 

When    he   sails   and   whirls — 

The  tilt  of  that  wing 

Beats  any  airoplane 

I've  ever  seen. 

Watch  him  dive — 

Some  aviator,  eh? 

That  old  lady  over  there 

I  know  is  a  saint. 

Makes  me  think  of  mother. 

I  wish  mother  could  have  lived 

To  come  west  and  see  the  bay 

As  it  looks  today. 

I'd  just  smother  her  with  love 

If  she  were  here. 

I  can't  bear  to  think 

How  careless  I  was  when  I  had  her. 

Do  you  see  that  silver  snake 

Crawlin'  across  the  water? 

Just  the  wake  of  a  wave — no  matter. 

Sorry  you  missed  it. 

Look — there's  the  cutest  baby 

With  that  fine  looking  lady — 

I'd  like  to  kiss  it. 

Wonder  if  I'll  ever  have  one  as  cute? 

Only  I'd  like  mine  to  look  more  like — 

Well,  like  somebody  I  know, 

Nice  bunch  of  deck  hands 
On  this  run. 

I'll  tell  the  world  it's  fun 
To  make  this  trip. 

How  easy  we  enter  the  slip! 

I  see  by  the  clock 

We've  got  to  be  breezy 

To  get  to  the  play — 

The  grandest  show. 

Can't  beat  the  Bay,  tho. 

I  love  the  Bay, 

The  people. 

And  the  play — 

Don't  you? 
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NEW  PACIFIC  COAST  CHART 


ON  page  167  of  the  April  issue  of  Pacific  Marine 
Review  we  described  briefly  an  important  sur- 
vey upon  which  a  partial  report  had  recently 
been  submitted.  A  more  complete  report  of  this 
work,  together  with  a  bathymetric  chart,  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Hydrographic  Office  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment. We  are  reproducing  the  chart  herewith  and 
the  following  article  from  the  Hydrographic  Bulletin, 
which  gives  quite  fully  the  development  of  the  sonic 
depth  finder,  a  description  of  the  work  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
Hull  and  Corry  in  making  this  survey,  and  an  expla- 
nation of  the  chart  itself. 

The  Bathymetric  Chart  of  the  West  Coast  of  the 
United  States  from  San  Francisco  to  Point  Descanso, 
Mexico,  Hydrographic  Office  Chart  No.  5194,  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Hydrographic  Office  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, is  the  result  of  a  survey  using  the  sonic  depth 
finder  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Hull  and  Corry  at  the 
request  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Hayes,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Experiment  Station 
of  the  Bureau  of  Engineering,  Navy  Department,  in 
June,  1922,  completed  the  development  of  an  apparatus 
for  obtaining  ocean  depths  by  an  instrument  called  the 
"sonic  depth  finder."  Successful  tests  were  made  and 
excellent  results  were  obtained  with  this  apparatus  by 
the  U.  S.  S.  Stewart  on  a  voyage  from  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  to  Gibraltar,  and  from  Gibraltar  to  Manila, 
Philippine  Islands. 

The  design  of  the  sonic  depth  finder  is  based  upon 
the  theory  that  a  sound  impulse  emanating  from  a 
point  near  the  surface  of  a  body  of  water  will  be  re- 
flected back  to  that  point  by  any  submerged  surface 
within  its  range  of  propagation.  This  theory  applies 
particularly  to  the  sea  bottom.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  know  the  velocity  of  sound  in  water  and  to  per- 
fect some  method  of  accurately  measuring  the  time 
from  the  moment  the  sound  is  produced  till  it  is  heard 
again  reflected  back.  This  accurate  measurement  of 
the  time  interval  is  now  perfected. 

A  vessel  equipped  with  some  form  of  sound  trans- 
mitter and  receiver,  passing  over  a  sea  bottom  of  great 
depth,  theoretically  may  use  this  apparatus  to  measure 
the  depth  approximately  by  sending  out  an  impulse 
with  the  transmitter  and  measuring  with  a  stop  watch 
the  interval  of  time  elapsing  until  the  echo  of  that 
impulse  is  heard  in  the  receiver.  Assuming  the  ve- 
locity of  sound  in  water  to  be  4800  feet,  or  800  fath- 
oms, per  second,  the  distance  the  sound  travels  to  the 
sea  bottom  and  back  will  be  equal  to  the  number  of 
seconds  as  shown  by  the  stop  watch  multiplied  by  800 
fathoms.  The  depth  is,  of  course,  one-half  this  amount. 
The  human  error,  however,  in  starting  and  stopping 
the  watch  makes  this  method  inaccurate. 

As  a  result  of  lengthy  experiments,  the  Navy's  sound 
experts  have  devised  an  indirect  means  of  measuring 
the  time  interval  which  produces  results  correct  within 
.005  per  cent.  This  device  is  based  upon  the  principle 
that  if  sound  impulses  are  sent  out  at  various  known 
intervals,  some  one  of  these  intervals  will  agree  with 
the  lapse  of  time  necessary  for  the  sound  to  travel  to 
the  bottom  and  back  to  the  receiver. 

The  final  design  of  the  sonic  depth  finder,  based 
upon  the  theory  just  stated,  consists  of — 

(a)  A  continuous  speed  rotary  converter  controlled 
over  narrow  bands  of  speeds  by  a  tuning  fork. 

(b)  A  disk  of  10-inch  radius  rotated  at  slow  speed 
by  the  motor  of  the  rotary  converter. 

(c)  A  shaft  upon  which  the  rotary  cams  are  mount- 


ed and  which  carries  a  friction  wheel  which  can   be 
adjusted  to  rest  at  any  radius  on  the  rotating  disk. 

(d)  Keys  which  are  operated  by  the  cam  wheels 
for  sending  sound-transmitter  signals. 

(e)  Inductive  coupler  for  connecting  one  phone  in- 
ductively to  the  sound-transmitter  circuit. 

(f)  Necessary  wiring  to  connect  opposite  phone  of 
the  head  set  to  sound-receiving  apparatus. 

(g)  A  divided  head  telephone  set  of  low  resistance, 
(h)     An  adjusting  screw  for  the  friction  wheel,  hav- 
ing a  micrometer  scale. 

To  operate  this  device  let  it  be  assumed  that  the  ves- 
sel equipped  with  the  device  is  passing  over  a  bottom 
which  is  400  fathoms  deep,  and  that  the  disk  of  the 
sonic  depth  finder  is  set  in  motion  with  the  friction 
wheel  in  such  a  position  that  an  impulse  is  sent  out 
once  in  every  l^o  seconds.  The  first  impulse  sent  out 
will  be  heard  in  one  phone  of  the  head  set  while  the 
key  is  closing  the  transmitter  circuit;  and  when  the 
key  again  closes  the  circuit  1^,2  seconds  later  the  sound 
will  be  heard  in  the  same  phone  (or  ear).  In  the 
meanwhile  the  first  impulse  has  traveled  to  the  bot- 
tom and  back,  a  distance  of  800  fathoms  in  all  (twice 
the  depth),  and  as  the  velocity  of  sound  in  water  is 
800  fathoms  per  second,  the  sound  is  heard  in  the  op- 
posite phone  of  the  head  set  one  second  after  it  was 
transmitted,  and  one-half  second  before  the  second  im- 
pulse is  transmitted.  The  operator  then  knows  at  once 
that  the  time  interval  of  1^2,  for  which  the  device  is 
adjusted,  is  too  great,  and  will  reduce  the  interval  by 
moving  the  friction  wheel  which  operates  the  camshaft 
to  a  greater  radius  on  the  disk;  and,  by  thus  increas- 
ing the  speed  of  the  camshaft,  the  time  interval  will 
be  decreased  accordingly.  As  the  adjustment  of  the 
friction  wheel  position  is  continuously  variable,  the 
time  interval  can  be  reduced  until  it  coincides  exactly 
with  the  lapse  of  time  between  making  the  sound  im- 
pulse and  the  reception  of  its  echo,  which  in  this  as- 
sumed case  will  be  one  second. 

For  measuring  water  of  depths  greater  than  50  fath- 
oms up  to  such  depths  as  are  encountered  in  mid-ocean, 
it  is  necessary  to  use  with  the  sonic  range  finder  a 
high-power  vibratory  sound  transmitter  and  also  a  di- 
rectional form  of  sound  receiver. 

The  Soundings  obtained  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Stewart  with 
the  sonic  depth  finder  showed  that  the  contours  of 
the  ocean  bottom  could  be  charted  with  this  device, 
and  these  important  developments  made  it  possible  for 
the  Hull  and  Corry  to  obtain  the  depths  of  water  nec- 
essary to  construct  H.  0.  Chart  No.  5194,  which  data 
will  be  of  great  value  to  seismologists,  geologists  and 
oceanographers. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  development  of  the  sonic 
depth  measurer,  seismological  societies  in  the  United 
States  were  making  a  study  of  the  earthquakes  on  the 
West  Coast  of  the  United  States.  To  study  the  earth 
movements  in  California,  it  is  necessary  to  know  where 
the  zones  of  structural  weakness  are.  Some  of  these 
can  be  plainly  seen,  others  of  them  can  only  be  found 
by  inference  from  the  adjacent  geological  structures. 
Knowing  where  the  zones  of  weakness  are  located,  it 
then  becomes  comparatively  easy  to  discover  both  the 
source  and  the  direction  of  progression  of  underground 
movements. 

In  connection  with  this  study  of  earth  movements 
in  California,  there  was  prepared  for  publication  by 
the  Seismology  Society  of  America,  with  the  coopera- 
tion  of   many   different  agencies,   a  fault   map  of  the 
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land  area  most  liable  to  earthquake  disturbances  on 
the  West  Coast.  As  the  observation  in  1922  accumu- 
lated and  the  map  grew,  it  became  clear  that  many 
of  these  faults  lead  to  the  seashore  and  no  doubt  con- 
tinued beneath  the  sea. 

The  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  having 
learned  of  the  sonic  depth  finder  developed  by  Doctor 
Hayes,  requested  the  Hydrographic  Office,  which  has 
charge  of  naval  surveys,  to  have  soundings  taken  off 
the  coast  of  California  with  this  new  apparatus.  The 
Navy  Department,  desiring  to  be  of  every  possible  as- 
sistance   in    furthering    this    important    scientific    re- 


S.  Hull  and  Corry  with  the 


search,  fitted  out  the  U.  S. 
sonic  depth  finder. 

The  sounding  operations  were  commenced  in  No- 
vember, 1922,  and  parallel  lines  of  soundings,  were  run 
on  courses  240°  and  60°  (true)  from  the  100-fathom 
curve  to  the  2000-fathom  curve.  The  lines  were  run 
10  miles  apart  from  San  Francisco  to  Point  Concep- 
tion, and  5  miles  apart  from  Point  Conception  to  Point 
Descanso,  Mexico.  The  average  distance  between 
soundings  on  each  line  is  1  to  2  miles;  the  distance 
covered  was   5800  miles   and  the   area   covered   34,000 

(Continued  on  page  277) 


ELECTRIC  SHIP  PROPULSION 


By  W.  L.  R.  EMMET* 


THE  first  proposals  for  the  use  of  electric  motors 
to  propel  ships  were  made  long  before  gearing  of 
a  type  and  speed  suitable  for  this  purpose  had 
been  developed.  The  first  actual  applications  to 
large  ships  were  begun  about  the  same  time  that  the 
earliest  applications  of  gears  were  made.  The  first 
large  ship  driven  by  a  turbine  with  a  generator  and 
motors  was  the  United  States  collier  Jupiter.  This  in- 
stallation was  made  by  the  United  States  Navy  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  practicability  of  the  method 
with  a  view  to  its  possible  use  in  warships.  The 
writer,  who  designed  this  Jupiter  equipment,  had  for 
a  long  time  been  urging  the  use  of  electric  drive  for 
large  battleships,  in  which  it  seemed  to  afford  many 
advantages  of  great  value.  While  the  Jupiter  was  a 
type  of  ship  in  which  the  advantages  of  electric  drive 
were  relatively  small,  the  equipment  was  an  unquali- 
fied success;  the  fuel  economy  was  much  better  than 
in  the  two  sister  ships  Cyclops  and  Neptune,  one  of 
which  was  driven  by  reciprocating  engines  and  the 
other  by  geared  Parsons  turbines.  The  Jupiter  has 
been  in  service  for  ten  years  and  has  cost  practically 
nothing  for  maintenance  of  machinery. 

Experience  with  the  Jupiter  convinced  many  officers 
of  the  Navy  that  this  method  was  desirable  for  large 
warships  and  the  growth  of  this  belief  has  led  to  the 
application  of  turbo-electric  drive  to  all  the  large  ves- 
sels designed  by  the  American  Navy  within  recent 
years,  except  some  very  high-speed  light  scout  cruis- 
ers, in  which  geared  turbines  were  used.  The  ships 
completed,  or  partially  completed,  in  which  this  meth- 
od has  been  used  include  seven  30,000-horsepower  bat- 
tleships, four  60,000-horsepower  battleships,  four  180,- 
000-horsepower  battle-cruisers,  and  one  collier. 

Advantages  of  Electric  Propulsion 

Much  has  been  published  concerning  the  details  of 
the  installations  made  for  the  United  States  Navy,  and 
the  advantages  which  they  have  sought  to  afford,  and 
it  is  only  through  the  study  of  detail  in  specific  cases 
that  sound  ideas  can  be  formed  as  to  relative  merits 
of  different  kinds  of  machinery  for  different  ships.  In 
this  paper  it  is  intended  to  show  the  possibilities  of 
turbo-electric  drive  application  in  a  type  of  ship  in 
which  it  has  never  been  used,  namely,  a  large  passen- 
ger ship,  but  before  doing  so  it  may  be  well  to  review 
some  of  its  advantages  in  warships. 

The  adoption  of  this  method  enables  us  to  greatly 
simplify  the  turbine,  using  a  plurality  of  units  with 
the  speeds  which  are  most  convenient,  and  to  place 
these  units  in  positions  which  are  safest  and  most 
convenient. 

Reversing  turbines  are  avoided  and  very  large  re- 
versing power  afforded. 

Interchangeability  is  afforded  which  makes  possible 
continuation  of  operation  when  part  of  the  apparatus 
may  be  damaged,  and  also  makes  possible  running  at 
reduced  speed  with  only  a  part  of  the  apparatus  in  use. 

With  electric  drive  changes  of  connection  can  be 
made  which  afford  a  change  in  ratio  of  speed  reduc- 
tion, and  this  feature,  in  combination  with  the  ability 
to  use  only  a  part  of  the  generating  units  at  reduced 
speeds,  gives  a  very  large  gain  in  economy  at  such 
reduced  speeds  as  must  be  used  in  cruising,  where  fuel 
consumption  governs  the  effective  radius  of  action. 

Electric  drive  involves  no  mechanical  function  other 
than  simple  rotation.     Lubrication  becomes  simple  and 

•  I'-ipcr  read  at  the  spririR  mcctiiiK  of  the  Sixty-fouitli  Session  of  the 
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inexpensive,  and  labor  and  maintenance  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Large  electrical  apparatus  of  such  volt- 
ages as  are  used  in  ships  is  extremely  simple  and  in 
ships,  as  in  other  cases,  rarely  gives  trouble.  Such 
apparatus,  when  damaged,  is  generally  very  easy  to 
repair  with  facilities  which  are  available  anywhere. 

Case  of  a  High-Speed  Cruiser 

An  example  of  the  possible  expediency  of  electric 
drive  to  a  type  of  warship  in  which  geared  turbines 
have  their  best  and  simplest  application  may  be  inter- 
esting. We  will  consider  a  32-knot  fast  cruiser  using 
120,000  horsepower  at  full  speed.  If  this  ship  were 
equipped  for  electric  drive  the  machinery  would  weigh 
about  10  pounds  per  horsepower  more  than  a  suitably 
geared  turbine  equipment.  She  would  have  four  gen- 
erating units;  could  run  about  29  knots  with  three 
of  them,  26  knots  with  two,  and  19  knots  with  one, 
and  the  steam  consumption  per  horsepower  at  all  these 
speeds  would  be  very  nearly  the  same.  At  19  knots, 
with  one  generator,  with  motors  arranged  to  give  the 
best  turbine  speed,  the  turbine  efficiency  would  be  act- 
ually better  than  at  full  speed,  because  the  turbine 
would  be  less  congested.  With  suitable  arrangements 
and  voltage  adjustment,  the  efficiency  of  electrical 
transmission  will  be  as  good  at  19  knots  as  at  full 
speed.  One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  electric 
drive  under  these  conditions  would  be  that  three  of 
the  four  sets  of  auxiliaries  used  at  full  power  would 
be  shut  down  entirely.  In  a  geared  ship  all  of  the  tur- 
bines and  gears,  with  their  auxiliary  equipment,  would 
at  19  knots  be  operating  at  one-half  speed  and  one- 
eighth  load. 

With  this  low  power  and  speed  the  efficiency  of  a 
turbine  is  greatly  impaired.  A  ship  turbine  designed 
for  best  adaptation  to  such  work  will  use  about  52  per 
cent  more  steam  per  horsepower  with  the  lower  speed 
and  power.  The  gears  will  be  at  least  3  per  cent  less 
efficient  at  this  very  low  load  and,  in  most  turbine- 
driven  warships,   the   auxiliaries   at  such   speeds   add 


Fig.  5 — A  vertical  section  showing  arrangement  of  main  propelling 
machinery  of  the  turbo-electric  fuel  ship  Kamoi  of  the  Japanese  Navy. 
Note  compact  fore  and  aft  arrangement  with  main  turbo-generator  mount- 
ed  on   condenser   amidships   between   the   two   driving   motors. 
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25  per  cent  of  the  water  rate.  Thus,  without  saving 
through  the  use  of  cruising  turbines,  we  might  expect 
to  use  80  per  cent  more  steam.  By  the  use  of  cruis- 
ing turbines  this  might  be  reduced  to  60  per  cent.  For 
comparison  we  will  assume  50  per  cent  as  the  mini- 
mum difference  that  could  exist  between  properly  de- 
signed equipment  under  these  conditions.  On  this  as- 
sumption the  electric  ship  will  use  for  all  purposes,  at 
19  knots  with  saturated  250  pounds  steam,  0.85  pound 
of  oil  per  shaft  horsepower  hour.  A  geared  ship  with 
similar  merit  in  turbine  design  could  not  do  better 
than  1.27  pounds  of  oil  per  shaft  horsepower  hour. 

The  difference  of  weight  between  the  two  equip- 
ments will  be  about  535  tons,  and  this  at  19  knots  will 
be  compensated  for  in  3600  miles  of  run;  and  the  com- 
parison at  lower  speeds  would  be  about  similar. 

Such  an  electric  ship  could  run  at  19  knots  from 
England  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  and,  starting  with 
2300  tons  of  oil  fuel,  would  have  200  tons  left  on  ar- 
rival. A  similar  geared  ship,  filled  to  equal  displace- 
ment by  carrying  2835  tons  of  oil,  could  not  reach  at 
this  speed  within  700  miles  of  the  distance. 

Statements  and  Proofs 

These  figures,  which  are  conservative,  show  that 
such  qualities  as  are  afforded  by  the  electric  drive 
may  have  great  military  value,  even  in  a  light  high- 


speed  ship   where   the   weight   increase   of    machinery 
might  at  first  sight  be  thought  prohibitive. 

The  comparison  which  is  here  made  may  seem  in- 
consistent with  some  claims  of  low  -  speed  economy 
made  by  builders  of  geared  ship  machinery.  It  never- 
theless agrees  with  the  attainable  facts,  and  it  should 
be  remembered  that  turbo  -  generators  are  constantly 
being  tested  by  the  manufacturers,  while  ship  turbines 
without  generators  are  not.  Many  claims  entirely  in- 
consistent with  the  known  possibilities  have  been  made 
in  connection  with  ship  turbines.  In  all  the  large 
naval  vessels  equipped  with  electric  drive  the  results 
shown  by  careful  tests  have  agreed  closely  with  those 
predicted  and  indicated  by  calculations  and  by  shop 
tests;  and  in  these  we  constantly  know  the  results 
from  the  electrical  readings. 

Gear  Limitations 

Since  the  turbine  is  much  more  efficient  than  the 
reciprocating  engine,  if  we  are  to  have  steamers,  we 
must  have  either  geared  turbine  ships  or  electric  drive. 
The  possibilities  of  the  geared  turbine  are  well  under- 
stood and  need  not  be  much  discussed  here.  It  may, 
however,  be  well  to  touch  upon  certain  matters  which 
have  been  quite  generally  overlooked  in  this  connec- 
tion. The  writer  can  speak  from  some  experience  in 
this  matter.    The  General  Electric  Company  has,  under 


mi 


,       (Above) — Figs.   2   and   3 — Longitudinal    and   transverse   section     showing  proposed  arrangement  of  turbo-electric  drive  for   24,500 
shaft   horsepower   on   the   passenger   liner    Empress    of   Canada. 

(Below) — Fig.    A — Longitudinal    section    showing    actual    installation   of   geared   turbine  machinery   on   Empress   of   Canada. 
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Fig.    1 — Plan    of   proposed    arrangement    of   turbo-electric 
drive    for    passenger    liner    Empress    of    Canada. 


TABLE    II— OPERATING    TESTS,    I.J.N.    FUEL    SHIP    KAMOI 
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his  direction,  been  one  of  the  largest  producers  of 
geared-turbine  ship  machinery,  having  built  about  350 
ship  equipments  of  this  type  aggregating  over  two 
million  horsepower. 

Four  large  sets  of  gearing,  ranging  from  2000  to 
6000  horsepower,  have  been  elaborately  tested  for  effi- 
ciency. Apparatus  has  been  built  and  carefully  ob- 
served to  show  and  record  torque  variations  in  ser- 
vice, and  an  equipment  has  also  been  built  and  used 
to  show  distortions  of  gear  structures  through  move- 
ments and  vibrations  of  ships  at  sea.  Much  has  also 
been  learned  of  geared  turbine  possibility  through  ob- 
servations of  many  electrically-driven  ships  where  load 
and  torque  variations  are  constantly  visible  on  the 
electrical   instruments. 
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Figs.  6  and  7 — Showing  fuel  consumption  curves  (theo- 
retical) for  turbo-electric  installation  as  proposed  for  Empress 
of  Canada  and   (actual)   as  obtained  from  tests  on  the   Kamoi. 

While  from  such  experience  and  that  of  others  it 
can  be  said  that  with  suitable  knowledge  geared  tur- 
bines can  probably  be  applied  with  success  to  almost 
any  type  of  vessel,  it  must  also  be  said  that  such  ap- 
plication involves  more  possibilities  of  trouble  than 
has  been  generally  supposed.  An  electrically-driven 
ship  has  shown,  through  its  electrical  instruments,  in 
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a  heavy  seaway,  a  torque  on  propeller  shafts  more 
than  three  times  as  great  as  the  normal  full  speed 
torque.  A  geared  ship  with  a  high  -  speed  turbine 
would,  under  similar  conditions,  be  subject  to  a  sim- 
ilar overstrain. 

Distortions  of  gear  casings,  installed  in  the  solidest 
manner,  have  been  observed  in  heavy  weather  and 
these  movements  have  been  large  enough  to  indicate 
very  large  variations  of   strain   distribution. 

Vibrations  of  ships,  particularly  in  heavy  weather, 
are  imparted  to  gears  and  through  the  inertia  of  the 
parts  affect  the  evenness  of  engagement. 

Low-speed  turbines  are  safer  and  easier  to  apply 
through  gearing  than  high-speed  turbines,  but  they 
are  also  heavier,  more  complicated  and  less  efficient 
than  high-speed  turbines. 

Passenger  Ship 

As  an  example  to  illustrate  the  possibilities  of  elec- 
tric drive  in  a  large  passenger  ship,  the  case  of  a  ves- 
sel like  the  Empress  of  Canada  has  been  taken.  The 
arrangement  of  the  machinery  of  this  ship  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  4.  Figs.  1,  2  and  3  show  a  possible  ar- 
rangement of  electric-drive  machinery  in  such  a  ship. 
In  these,  all  the  machinery  is  shown  in  an  engine-room 
made  as  short  as  possible.  Such  an  arrangement  with 
generating  units  on  a  higher  level  is  often  very  de- 
sirable, but  various  other  arrangements  could  be  used. 
Motors  could  be  put  in  separate  spaces  nearer  the  pro- 
pellers, which  might  effect  some  saving  in  shafts,  etc. 

Fig.  6  shows  by  curves  the  fuel  rates  for  all  pur- 
poses which  should  be  given  by  such  a  ship  when  op- 
erating with  two  generators  and  with  one.  For  pur- 
poses of  comparison  and  verification  of  the  claims 
here  made  a  curve  and  test  figures  from  the  fuel  ship 
Kamoi  of  the  Japanese  Navy  are  also  given.  Fig.  7, 
the  Kamoi,  a  9000-horsepower  15-knot  ship,  was  re- 
cently completed  by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany with  machinery  built  by  the  General  Electric 
Company.  The  figures  given  were  obtained  by  test 
during  her  first  voyage.  The  differences  between  the 
performances  of  the  Kamoi  as  shown  and  of  the  larger 
ship,  as  indicated  by  Fig.  6,  are  fully  accounted  for  by 
the  difference  in  size  of  the  generating  units  and  by  more 
advantageous  auxiliary  and  feed-heating  arrangements. 
The  results  reported  from  the  Kamoi  are  in  good  agree- 
ment with  calculations  based  upon  factory  test  of  her 
generating  apparatus  and  clearly  indicate  that  the  fig- 
ures predicted  for  the  larger  ship  are  conservative. 

The  figures  upon  which  curves  in  Fig.  6  are  based 
are  given  in  Table  I.  The  steam  conditions  assumed 
are  245  pounds  per  square  inch  gauge  at  the  throttle. 
150  degrees  superheat  and  28.5  inches  vacuum. 

Most  of  the  auxiliaries  are  driven  from  two  con- 
densing turbine  direct-current  generating  units,  with 
a  third  provided  as  a  spare. 

Excess  steam  needed  for  heating  the  boiler-feed  from 
85  degrees  Fahrenheit  up  to  220  degrees  Fahrenheit  is 
extracted  from  the  main  units  at  10  pounds  gauge 
pressure.  At  all  loads  it  was  assumed  that  sufficient 
steam  is  taken  direct  from  the  boilers  to  evaporate  27 
tons  of  fresh  water  per  day.  This  requirement  would 
need  200  pounds  of  oil  per  hour. 

The  apparatus  includes  two  generating  units  each 
having  a  capacity  of  9500  kilowatts  and  weighing,  with- 


out condenser,  195,500  pounds,  and  two  motors  each  of 
12,250  shaft  horsepower  and  weighing  236,000  pounds. 

The  combined  weight  of  these  parts  with  the  control 
equipment  is  911,400  pounds,  or  37.2  pounds  per  shaft 
horsepower. 

The  results  obtainable  with  such  equipment  are 
shown  in  Table  I,  and  by  the  curves  in  Fig.  6. 

Builders'  Trials  at  15  Knots 

Approximate  coal  consumption  (coal  alone)  first 
three  hours,  11,400  pounds  per  hour;  average  shaft 
horsepower,  9108. 

Approximate  fuel  consumption  second  three  hours: 
oil  6792  pounds  per  hour  and  coal  1500  pounds  per 
hour;    average  shaft  horsepower,  9046. 

Conditions:  241  pounds  per  square  inch  gauge  at 
throttle,  150  degrees  superheat,  28.5  inches  vacuum. 
Feed  heated  to  197  degrees. 

Through  a  mistake  in  opening  valves,  5  out  of  19 
nozzles  were  unnecessarily  operated  in  a  throttled  con- 
dition which  must  have  occasioned  a  loss  of  about 
2  per  cent. 


NEW   PACIFIC   COAST   CHART 
(Continued  from  page  273) 

square  miles.  The  vessels  steamed  at  12  knots  speed 
and  completed  the  survey  in  38  working  days,  obtain- 
ing approximately  5000  soundings. 

The  observations  obtained  by  the  survey  of  the  U.  S. 
S.  Hull  and  Corry  has  permitted  the  construction  of  a 
contour  map  of  the  ocean  floor  by  the  Hydrographic 
Office  from  the  coast  line  to  a  depth  of  2000  fathoms — 
12,000  feet.  This  is  the  first  successful  contour  map 
of  a  zone  of  deep-sea  soundings  ever  made.  The  chart 
represents  the  configuration  of  the  ocean  floor  in  the 
region,  showing  the  submerged  hills,  valleys,  cliffs,  and 
precipices.  The  recent  earthquake  in  Chile  suggests 
that  the  undersea  portions  of  coastal  faults  may  be 
most  active  and  dangerous. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  contour  map  that  a 
number  of  very  steep  slopes  or  cliffs  have  been  located, 
some  of  which  may  be  fault  scarfs  of  considerable  ele- 
vation. The  indications  are  that  the  chart  also  locates 
the  so-called  "continental  shelf,"  which  is  commonly 
thought  of  as  representing  the  structural  demarcation 
between  a  sinking  ocean  bed  and  a  rising  continent. 

The  future  study  of  the  inaccessible  ocean  depths 
appears  now  to  be  of  high  precision. 

Regions  in  which  changes  occur  frequently,  such  as 
the  coast  of  Chile  or  the  Hawaiian  Island  group,  can 
be  studied  with  great  care  and  detail,  and  the  direc- 
tion in  which  future  displacement  may  be  expected 
can  be  ascertained. 

The  clearness  with  which  these  contours  are  delin- 
eated by  the  sonic  survey  completed  suggests  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  more  effective  study  of  continent  build- 
ing and  of  the  general  problem  of  isostasy  than  has 
heretofore  been  possible.  Ancient  connections  such  as 
are  supposed  to  have  existed  between  South  America 
and  Alrica  or  across  the  Indian  Ocean  can  now  be 
worked  cut  almost  as  positively  as  upon  a  land  area. 

The  perfection  of  the  sonic  depth  finder  offers  un- 
limited possibilities  to  tectonic  geology  and  oceanog- 
raphy. 


TRADING  UNDER  DEPRESSED  EXCHANGE 

Some  General  Observations  and  a  Survey  of  World  Conditions 


By  A.  KAINS' 


A  story  having  a  wide  currency  about  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  ran  as  follows: 

Captain  of  small  steamer  having  put  in  at  a  wharf 
on  the  Mississippi  to  obtain  wood  to  burn  on  his  ves- 
sel, addressing  wharfinger: 

"Can  I  get  fifteen  cords  of  wood?" 
"Yes." 

"How  much  are  you  going  to  charge  me  a  cord?" 
"If  you  pay  in  United  States  currency,  five  dollars." 
"But  if  I  wish  to  pay  in  Confederate  currency?" 
"Cord  for  cord." 

An  illustration  in  our  own  country  of  trading  in  the 
face  of  depressed  exchange. 

Now,  as  you  are  aware,  trading  in  the  face  of  de- 
pressed exchange  is  no  new  thing  in  the  history  of 
trade.  Depressed  exchange  is  merely  one  of  the  many 
obstacles  which  have  been,  are,  and  are  bound  in  fu- 
ture to  be  surmounted,  in  the  desire  to  trade,  to  do 
which,  both  nationally  and  internationally,  has  become 
vitally  necessary  for  our  well  being,  as  members  of  a 
system  which  has  been  built  up  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, due,  in  great  measure,  to  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions of  men  within  that  period,  which  have  rendered 
living  conditions  much  easier,  but  which  have  also 
produced  a  complexity  of  problems  which  never  both- 
ered the  immediate  ancestors  of  some  of  us  in  this 
room.  It  is  well  within  the  recollection  of  men  not  yet 
sexagenarians,  that  people  appeared  to  get  along  very 
well  with  little  domestic  trading,  and  still  less  of  a 
foreign  nature,  when  they  raised  on  their  own  farms 
almost  all  their  food,  and  clothing,  and  procured  light 
from  home  manufactured  candles,  and  heat  from  the 
timber  growing  on  their  own  possessions.  But,  as  indi- 
cated, these  experiences  have  given  way  to  a  complex 
system,  born  of  the  utilization  of  the  discovery  of 
steam  and  electricity,  the  application  of  which  in  vari- 
ous ways  has  resulted  in  greater  trade  with  all  na- 
^tions,  and  quick  interchanges  of  products  and  manu- 
facturers, all  tending  to  or  intended  for  the  increased 
comfort  and  happiness  of  human  beings. 

But  trade,  except  in  the  simplest  form,  is  difficult  to 
consummate  without  a  medium,  and  of  all  the  ob- 
stacles to  trade,  either  foreign  or  domestic,  which  have 
had  to  be  surmounted,  one  of  the  greatest  was  mas- 
tered when  some  leading  genius  of  his  day  invented 
money — in  the  nature,  one  of  the  simplest  things  in- 
vented by  the  wit  of  man,  in  its  use,  one  of  the  most 
complicated. 

Now,  while  this  trade  among  nations,  or  foreign 
trade,  as  it  is  generally  called,  is  most  important,  it 
does  not  amount  in  value  to  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  domestic  trade,  the  proportion  for  this  country 
being,  we  are  told,  about  15  per  cent  of  the  whole  in 
normal  times.  Whether  the  goods  represented  thereby 
are  sold  on  open  credit,  or  whether  clean  or  documen- 
tary drafts  are  drawn  to  cover  the  export,  or  whether 
payment  is  to  be  made  in  cash,  the  result  will  be  a 
series  of  operations  which  will  place  the  exporting 
country  in  possession  of  funds  or  approved  credits 
available  for  use  in  exchange  for  its  goods. 

Exchange  on  Supply  and  Demand 

Under  normal  conditions,  the  rates  of  exchange  be- 
tween two  gold  or  silver  standard  countries  would  not 
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fluctuate  very  much,  being  governed  by  the  supply  and 
demand  within  the  limits  set  by  the  cost  of  shipment 
of  gold  or  silver  for  balances  due  either  way.  Most 
of  us,  however,  remember  that  in  1914,  due  to  the  out- 
break of  the  great  war,  governments  generally,  in 
order  to  protect  their  currencies,  forbade  the  export 
of  gold,  and  that  thereby,  the  standard  having  been 
lost,  foreign  exchange  has  been  more  or  less  on  a 
basis  of  supply  and  demand,  and  subject  to  the  widest 
fluctuations. 

Great  Britain 

Our  principal  customer,  Great  Britain,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  after  treating  us  to  a  demand  for 
gold  owed  her  by  us,  which  sent  the  price  of  sterling 
here  to  an  unheard  of  figure,  commenced  to  buy  our 
goods  so  largely  that  the  supply  of  sterling  exchange 
became  so  much  greater  than  the  demand  that  the 
price  dropped  so  low  for  it  that  the  British  govern- 
ment was  forced  to  take  steps  for  the  protection  of 
its  currency,  and  entered  into  an  agreement  with  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Company  of  New  York  under  which  the  lat- 
ter agreed  to  purchase,  on  account  of  the  former,  sterl- 
ing cables  at  about  4.76 V2,  and  continued  doing  so 
for  nearly  four  years  without  any  fluctuation,  thus 
fixing  the  market  arbitrarily  at  one  point.  But,  as  you 
will  remember,  this  agreement  was  abrogated  in  the 
spring  of  1919,  and  the  market  reverted  to  the  supply 
and  demand  basis.  Sterling  then  fluctuated  widely, 
going  down  to  a  very  low  price  indeed,  about  $3.20 
per  pound,  from  which  it  has  been  steadily  recover- 
ing, and  prices  now,  while  not  nearly  normal,  are  not 
very  far  from  what  they  were  when  the  market  was 
pegged.  Great  Britain  is,  however,  not  yet,  strictly 
speaking,  on  a  gold  basis,  but  the  world  generally 
knows  that  she  is  on  a  sound  basis,  and  that  she  is 
the  largest  trader  therein,  so  that  her  currency  is  not 
likely  to  sufi:er  much  depreciation  in  the  long  run. 

Canada 

Our  next  largest  customer  for  exports  is  our  north- 
ern neighbor,  Canada,  and  trading  between  us  has  been 
increasing  for  many  years  with,  roughly  speaking,  not 
much  fluctuation  in  exchange.  But  during  the  war 
Canada  from  the  first  arrayed  herself  on  the  side  of 
her  mother  country,  and  not  only  supplied  men  and 
munitions  of  war,  but  loaned  Britain  very  consifderable 
sums  of  money  expressed  by  exports,  which  dislocated 
her  usual  trade  so  that  while  her  exports  and  imports 
would,  if  taken  in  the  aggregate,  offset  each  other,  they 
could  not  have  been  cleared  in  the  troublous  times  so 
that  she  could  have  the  benefit  of  the  credit  balance 
she  piled  up  with  Britain,  as  she  also  went  on  a  paper 
basis  in  1914.  At  any  rate,  in  1920,  while  her  imports 
from  this  country  continued  in  increasing  quantities, 
it  was  not  convenient  or  legal  to  ship  gold  for  balances 
due,  and  therefore  Canadian  exchange  in  this  country 
fell  to  a  discount  of  15  per  cent  to  18  per  cent,  and 
continued  in  a  much  depressed  condition  for  some  con- 
siderable time.  This  condition,  however,  was  rectified 
by  means  of  borrowings  by  bond  issues  placed  in  this 
country  by  Canada,  and  repayment  to  her  in  funds 
available  in  New  York  of  loans  made  to  Britain,  and,  . 
generally  speaking,  trade  is  carried  on  very  smoothly,  j 
with  inconsiderable  fluctuations,  comparatively  speak- 
ing. 
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Germany 

As  regards  Germany,  another  very  large  customer 
for  our  exports,  especially  of  raw  materials,  as  soon 
as  the  war  was  well  over,  tremendous  offerings  of  Ger- 
man marks  in  currency  and  currency  bonds,  as  repre- 
sented by  bonds  of  German  municipalities,  etc.,  ap- 
peared in  the  American  markets  and  were  absorbed 
at  rates  commencing  at  8  cents  per  mark  downward, 
and  not  only  in  this  country,  but  largely  in  Mexico 
and  the  Central  and  South  American  countries.  This, 
of  course,  created  balances  in  American  dollars  for 
use  of  the  Germans  who  were  said  to  have  had  already 
balances  in  gold  standard  countries  placed  there  to 
meet  contingencies.  As  a  consequence,  the  Germans 
had  ready  money  with  which  to  buy  supplies  and  raw 
materials  for  manufacture,  and  by  depreciating  the 
value  of  their  currency  by  subsequent  immense  issues 
of  paper  fiat  money,  have  rendered  it  an  easy  matter 
to  pay  off  the  original  obligations.  Moreover,  they  are 
at  present  able  to  buy  our  raw  staples  with  New  York 
Exchange  either  for  their  own  account  or  for  account 
of  friends  in  other  countries  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  open  the  necessary  credits  in  New  York,  and  then 
have  these  staples  sent  forward  for  German  manufac- 
ture, at  a  low  cost,  comparatively,  with  that  which  the 
American  manufacturer  has  to  pay  owing  to  the  de- 
pressed currency  in  which  their  laborers  are  paid,  for 
later  distribution  in  gold  exchange  countries  so  as  to 
replenish  their  balances  and  be  ready  for  a  new  trade. 

Russia 

Trade  with  Russia  cannot  be  done  directly  by  the 
United  States  since  the  war,  but  here  again  we  have 
had  the  spectacle  of  a  currency  depreciated  to  an  al- 
most unbelievable  extent.  These  countries  will  un- 
doubtedly be  ultimately  enabled  to  trade  freely,  but 
there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way,  apart  from  de- 
preciated currency.  However,  this  trade  when  it  comes 
will  be  so  vast  in  proportions  as  to  be  interesting  to 
us  in  the  highest  degree,  and  we  must  not  forget  that 
in  some  sense  Russia's  difficulties  have  a  very  consid- 
erable effect  on  us,  because  the  world  is  so  organized 
for  trade  now  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  country 
to  flourish  properly  in  isolation. 

Other  European  Countries 

French  trade  during  the  last  four  years  shows  a 
total  value  of  about  210  billion  francs,  with  imports 
in  excess  of  exports  in  the  proportion  of  131  to  79. 
This  is  considered  a  good  showing  and,  but  for  the 
fall  in  the  value  of  the  franc  as  compared  with  pre-war 
times,  these  last  figures  would  be  much  closer  together. 

In  Italy  the  trade  figures  for  the  last  four  years  ap- 
pear as  follows:  Total  trade  113,464,000,000  lire,  the 
proportion  of  exports  as  compared  with  imports  be- 
ing about  74  to  38. 

As  regards  Belgium,  the  figures  appear  as  follows: 
Total  trade  61,965,000,000  francs,  in  the  proportion  of 
37  for  imports  as  compared  with  24  for  exports. 

The  results  of  the  trading  of  the  neutral  countries 
of  Europe  during  the  war  and  subsequent  thereto 
would  seem  to  show  an  excess  of  imports  in  all  cases 
except  Spain.  Sweden  also  showed  a  heavy  excess  of 
exports  during  the  years  when  the  war  was  actually 
raging,  but  no  doubt  in  these  cases  the  exception  was 
due  to  trade  with  Germany.  Spain,  having  had  trou- 
bles of  her  own  of  late,  is  now  no  exception  to  the  rest. 

Quite  naturally,  all  these  countries  being  greatly  up- 
set by  the  war,  are  not  able  to  come  anywhere  near 
balancing  their  exports  by  their  imports.  Even  Great 
Britain  is  very  far  from  doing  this,  her  trade  for  the 
period  mentioned  being  £9,796,000,000  sterling,   in  the 


proportion  of  56  for  imports  to  41  for  exports.  So 
that  she  lacked  exports  amounting  to  nearly  £1,500,- 
000,000  sterling  necessary  to  balance  her  trade. 

United  States  World   Trade 

On  the  other  hand,  the  figures  of  our  own  trade  with 
the  world  during  the  past  four  years  are  about  as  fol- 
lows:  Total  trade  $39,051,000,000,  divided  in  the  pro- 
portion of  242  to  147  for  exports  and  imports  respec- 
tively, leaving  the  enormous  balance  of  $9,531,000,000 
in  our  favor.  But  this  balance,  immense  as  it  is,  does 
not  represent  the  amount  that  Europe  alone  owed  us 
on  balance  covering  the  four  years'  period,  as  our  ex- 
ports to  Europe  alone  were  $14,099,000,000,  while  our 
imports  from  Europe  were  only  $3,635,000,000,  leaving 
a  balance  due  us  of  $10,464,000,000,  so  that  our  trade 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  showed  an  excess  of  imports 
amounting  to  $933,000,000  in  a  trade  with  other  coun- 
tries amounting  in  imports  to  $11,125,000,000  against 
exports  of  $10,192,000,000.  Of  course,  these  figures 
take  no  account  of  the  invisible  trade  balances,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bulk  of  this  immense 
trade  balance  against  Europe  and  in  our  favor  had  to 
be  settled  by  time  obligations  in  the  shape  of  bonds 
given  by  governments  and  corporations.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  no  less  than  $13,936,000,000  foreign  govern- 
ment and  foreign  corporation  bonds  have  been  floated 
in  this  country  during  the  past  four  years.  About 
$2,502,000,000  of  this  was  needed  to  refund  old  issues. 
And  the  balance,  $11,453,000,000,  for  new  capital,  which 
could  be  and  no  doubt  was  made  available  for  the 
indebtedness  created  by  the  foreign  trade.  This  does 
not,  however,  include  securities  floated  here  by  Amer- 
ican corporations  doing  foreign  business,  with  regard 
to  which  the  question  of  depressed  exchange  would 
not  figure,  as  it  probably  did  in  the  bulk  of  the  trans- 
actions creating  the  large  indebtedness  referred  to. 
It  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  soon  have  a  repetition 
of  this  European  trade  in  such  lop-sided  proportions, 
as  foreign  countries  are  complaining  rather  loudly  not 
only  as  to  the  cost  of  obtaining  necessary  American 
exchange  to  liquidate  their  obligations,  but  also  as  to 
the  high  tariff  prevalent  in  this  country  which  tends 
to  discourage  their  exports  to  us,  and  so,  if  these  Eu- 
ropean countries  can  find  means  to  trade  with  other 
countries  on  more  reasonable  terms  for  some  of  their 
requirements  which  they  have  hitherto  got  from  us, 
now  that  their  most  pressing  needs  have  been  satis- 
fied, it  will  not  be  surprising. 


PANAMA   CANAL   MEASUREMENTS 

ACCORDING   to   the    Panama   Canal    Record,    in- 
quiries  are   received    from   time   to   time   from 
prospective   users  of  the   Panama   Canal   as   to 
the  procedure  in  obtaining  tonnage  certificates 
for  their  vessels,  prior  to  sending  them  to  the  canal. 

In  all  of  the  leading  countries  officials  have  been 
authorized  to  measure  vessels  under  the  rules  of  meas- 
urement for  the  Panama  Canal  and  to  issue  tonnage 
certificates.  Such  certificates,  of  course,  are  subject 
to  check  and  correction  when  the  vessel  arrives  at  the 
canal,  but  the  checking  of  her  certificate  practically 
never  delays  the  ship.  If  a  vessel  arrives  at  the  canal 
with  no  certificate  she  is  liable  to  delay  for  a  short 
time  while  being  measured  and  certificated  at  the 
canal.  For  making  an  original  measurement  of  a  ves- 
sel to  determine  her  Panama  Canal  net  tonnage  and 
issuing  a  certificate  thereof,  the  Panama  Canal  charges 
$50  for  a  vessel  of  over  300  tons  gross,  Panama  Canal 
measurement. 


THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  HENRY  B.  HYDE 


By  F.  C.  MATTHEWS 


ATYPICAL  Yankee  three- 
skysail -yarder,  which 
was  not  a  clipper  but 
carried  a  large  dead- 
weight cargo  in  proportion  to 
register  yet  whose  perform- 
ances as  a  whole  are  not  great- 
ly behind  those  of  the  flyers 
of  the  50's,  the  Hyde  was  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  the  later 
American  wooden  ships.  She 
was  built  by  John  McDonald  at 
Bath,  Maine,  for  Benjamin  Flint 
of  New  York,  and  was  launched 
in  November,  1884.  On  her  ar- 
rival there  on  December  1  from 
the  shipyards  the  New  York 
Shipping  List  described  her  as 
being  "the  second  largest  sail- 
ing vessel  afloat;  keel,  260  feet; 
over  all,  292;  beam,  45  feet; 
depth  of  hold,  28:8;  2583  tons 
gross;  2462  net;  as  fine  a  spec- 
imen of  marine  architecture  as 
ever  entered  this  or  any  other 
port.  As  speed  has  not  been 
overlooked    in    the    makeup    of 

her  model,  it  is  expected  that  she  will  make  quick  time 
on  her  run  out  to  the  Golden  Gate."  It  may  here  be 
stated  that  while  in  the  grain  trade  she  always  loaded 
at  San  Francisco  about  4150  short  tons  of  wheat. 

She  left  New  York  February  24,  1885,  and  when  near 
the  line  in  the  Atlantic  carried  away  both  fore  and 
main-topgallant  masts  in  a  heavy  squall ;  passed  Cape 
Horn  59  days  out,  and  arrived  at  San  Francisco  June 
27;  123  days.  Loaded  wheat  and  sailed  October  29; 
passed  the  Horn  47 V2  days  out;  crossed  the  line  on 
the  75th  day;  was  off  Point  Lynas  February  1,  1886, 
95  days  out,  and  arrived  at  Liverpool  the  following 
day,  96  days  6  hours  from  San  Francisco. 

Her  record  for  the  subsequent  ten  years  was  as  fol- 
lows: 1886-87,  out  to  San  Francisco,  133  days;  return 
to  Liverpool,  104  days;  1887-88,  out  129  days;  return 
to  New  York,  89  days;  1888-89,  out  130  days;  return 
to  Liverpool,  115  days;  1889-90,  out  108  days;  return 
to  Liverpool,  109  days;  1891,  out  108  days;  return  to 
Liverpool,  110  days;  1892,  out  105  days;  return  to  New 
York,  94  days;  1893,  out  112  days;  returned  to  New 
York  via  the  West  Coast  of  South  America  with  ni- 
trate; 1894,  out  130  days;  return  to  Liverpool,  102 
days,  1895-96,  out  113  days;  return  to  Liverpool,  111 
days;  1896-97,  out  132  days;  return  to  Honolulu  to 
New  York,  89  days.  All  of  the  passages  out  were 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and  show  an  aver- 
age for  the  eleven  of  120'/4  days;  fastest,  105  days; 
slowest,  133  days,  on  which  run  while  off  the  Horn  in 
very  heavy  gales  she  had  some  yards  carried  away  as 
well  as  losing  the  foresail  and  every  sail  on  the  miz- 
zen  mast.  The  average  of  the  seven  passages  quoted 
from  San  Francisco  to  Liverpool  is  106%  days;  fast- 
est, 96 Vi;  slowest,  115  days.     On  her  outward  passage 


Henry    B.    Hyde,    at    Cape   Town,    fall    of    1902.       Note    lofty    masts. 

Thrnugh  courtesy  of  F.  G.  Layton,  Wellington,  X.  Z. 


in  1893  she  passed  Cape  St.  John  in  44  days  from  New 
York.  In  December,  1902,  she  was  but  15  days  from 
the  line  to  San  Francisco,  her  whole  time  from  Cape 
Town  to  the  Golden  Gate  being  82. 

The  last  five  years  of  her  career  appear  to  have 
been  disastrous.  In  December,  1899,  while  on  a  voy- 
age from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  to  Honolulu,  she  was 
forced  to  put  into  Valparaiso  with  her  coal  cargo  afire. 
On  May  18,  1902,  she  left  Baltimore  for  San  Francisco, 
but  was  obliged  to  put  into  Cape  Town  August  19  with 
her  coal  cargo  badly  heated  and  600  tons  were  dis- 
charged there.  Finally  reached  San  Francisco  Decem- 
ber 26,  1902,  221  days  out  from  Baltimore  and  82  days 
from  Cape  Town.  In  the  fall  of  1903  she  returned  to 
New  York  with  California  products.  On  February  11, 
1904,  while  bound  thence  to  Baltimore  to  load  coal, 
she  was  driven  ashore  in  a  heavy  gale  ten  miles  south 
of  Cape  Henry.  At  first  it  appeared  as  though  she 
would  immediately  become  a  total  loss,  the  port  side 
soon  going  under  water  and  she  becoming  badly  sand- 
ed. Her  stores  were  taken  out  and  she  was  sold,  and 
she  was  eventually  floated,  but  another  storm  coming 
up  she  was  driven  again  ashore  and  during  the  night 
of  October  4  she  broke  in  two  and  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed. At  that  time  and  for  some  years  previously 
she  had  been  owned  by  the  California  Shipping  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco. 

Her  captains  were  Phineas  Pendleton,  for  about  the 
first  twelve  years;  Scribner  had  her  in  '97  when  she 
was  89  days  Honolulu  to  New  York;  McLeod  was  in 
her  on  the  momentous  1902  voyage;  and  at  the  time 
she  was  lost  she  was  commanded  by  Captain  Pearson, 
formerly  second  officer  of  the  Pacific  Mail  steamer 
City  of  Peking. 
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AN  INTERNATIONAL  CREDIT  SCHEDULE 

At  the  Tenth  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention,  held  in  New  Orleans  May  2-5,  C.  C.  Martin 
of  the  National  Paper  and  Type  Company  delivered  an  address  before  the  session  on  Foreign 
Credits,  which  included  a  summarized  analytical  survey  of  the  financial  situation  in  the  prin- 
cipal trading  nations.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  this  survey  and  the  credit  schedule  de- 
rived therefrom  are  given  here  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 


IN  considering  international  finances,  sharp  distinc- 
tion must  be  made  between  public  and  private 
credit.  Unfavorable  trade  balance  or  bad  govern- 
ment finance  does  not  preclude  development  of  ex- 
port to  a  particular  country.  With  proper  safeguards, 
business  can  be  done  with  Russia,  Germany,  Austria, 
Greece,  China,  or  other  countries,  financial  and  busi- 
ness conditions  of  which  are  most  repellent. 

Many  well  known  principles  of  credit  practice  and 
theory  have  been  modified  in  recent  years.  No  longer 
does  national  finance  literally  reflect  state  of  private 
finance.  Indicative  of  this  we  have  strained  public 
finance  of  France  and  Germany,  and  substantial 
wealth  of  many  private  interests.  Nor  in  these  days 
of  currency  depreciation  does  position  in  the  business 
world  represent  state  of  real  wealth,  and  frequently 
credit  of  state  banks  can  no  longer  be  distinguished 
from  credit  of  governments.  Intense  industrial  and 
commercial  activity  may  not  represent  productive  or 
true  economic  activity,  as  witness  the  situation  in 
Germany.  Falling  exchange  rates  may  not  check  im- 
ports, nor  increase  exports.  On  the  contrary  fear  of 
exchange  depreciation  may  accelerate  importing.  Nor 
do  rising  prices  increase  production,  when  increase  is 
due  to  currency  depreciation  and  speculation. 

Credit  granting  and  credit  confidence  today  is  a  case 
of  individual  consideration  on  merit.  Before  refusing 
credit,  careful  thought  must  be  given  source  of  credit 
information,  reasons  for  refusal  of  draft  if  such  occur, 
diversity  of  credit  experience,  degree  of  contact  with 
customer  and  special  conditions  of  trade  or  finance. 
It  must  above  all  be  appreciated  that  no  normal  inter- 
national trade  can  exist  until  Europe  is  back  in  the 
saddle,  able  to  buy  from  and  sell  to  the  world. 

Extensive  inquiry  among  banking  and  commercial 
organizations,  reflects  the  following  current  credit 
terms  for  various  countries.  Fluctuation  in  terms, 
based  on  individual  experience,  is  noteworthy.  Expe- 
rience with  terms  stated  has  been  satisfactory. 

Credit  Schedule 

Canada:  United  States  domestic  terms.  Buyers  on 
open  account  expect  sight  draft  at  maturity.  Shippers 
very  optimistic. 

Mexico:  Cash;  sight  draft;  confirmed  credit;  open 
account  payable  on  receipt  of  documents;  90  days' 
sight  D/ A;  30-00-90  days  D/I,  open  account.  Shippers 
cautious. 

Cuba:  U.  S.  domestic  terms;  open  account  30-60 
[  days,  4  months;  open  account,  sight  60-90  days;  90 
[    days'  sight  D/A.    Shippers  optimistic. 

Guatemala:  Cash;  sight  draft;  60-90  days'  sight 
I    D/A.    Shippers  hopeful. 

j  Honduras:  30  days'  sight  DA;  90  days  date  D  A; 
!  60"  days  open  account.  Payment  better  in  British  than 
■    Spanish  Honduras.    Shippers  hopeful. 

Salvador:     Sight;    open    account,    30-60    days'    sight, 
120  days  date;  oO-bO  days'  sight  D/A.    Shippers  hope- 
ful, 
i       Nicaragua:      Sight;     30-60-90    days'   sight    D/A;     90 
days  date,  open  account.    Shippers  hopeful. 

Costa  Rica:  30-60  days'  sight  D/A;  open  account, 
90  days  D  I.    Shippers  hopeful. 


Colombia:  2  per  cent  30  days'  sight,  90  days  net; 
5  per  cent  30  days'  sight;  open  account,  4  months' 
sight;  30  days'  sight  D/P;  90  days'  sight,  open  ac- 
count, 5  months'  interest  for  expenses;  120  days  D/I, 
open  account,  sight  draft  for  expenses.  Shipping  op- 
timistic. 

Venezuela:  Open  account,  60  days'  acceptance;  60 
days'  sight  D/A;  90  days  date  D/A.  Shippers  favor- 
able. 

Ecuador:  Sight  D/P;  cash;  confirmed  credit;  60 
days'  sight,  open  account.    Shippers  cautious. 

Peru:  Cash;  30  days'  sight,  open  account;  90  days 
D/A.    Shippers  hopeful. 

Bolivia:  60  days'  sight  D/A;  90  days'  sight,  6  per 
cent  interest  on  invoice  and  expenses,  open  account. 
Shippers  hopeful. 

Chile:  30-60-90  days'  sight  D/A;  60  days'  sight, 
open  account.    Shippers  hopeful. 

Argentina:  Cash;  60-90  days'  open  account;  90-120 
days  D/A.    Shippers  optimistic. 

Brazil:  Cash;  sight;  60-90  days'  sight  D/A;  90  days 
date  D/A;  90  days'  sight,  open  account.  Shippers  cau- 
tious. 

Uruguay:  Sight;  60-90  days'  sight  D/A.  Shippers 
hopeful. 

Great  Britain:  Open  account,  30-90  days.  Shippers 
absolutely  confident,  but  some  prefer  open  account  on 
draft  basis. 

Holland:  Sight;  15  days'  sight;  sight  D/P;  90-120 
days'  sight  D/A;  open  account  60  days.  Shippers  con- 
fident. 

Belgium:  Open  account;  60-90  days'  sight  D/A. 
Shippers  hopeful. 

trance:  Open  account,  one-third  invoice,  plus  ex- 
penses, sight,  balance  90  days'  sight;  60  days'  sight 
D/A;  90-120  days'  sight  D/A;  open  account  60  days. 
Shippers  hopeful. 

Spain:  Sight  D/P;  90  days'  sight  D/A.  Shippers 
hopeful. 

Portugal:    Cash.    Shippers  cautious. 

Switzerland:  90  days'  sight  D/A;  open  account  D/I. 
Shippers  confident. 

Germany:  Cash;  sight  D/P;  3  days'  sight  D/P;  bank 
guarantee.    Shippers  skeptical. 

Czechoslovakia:  Cash;  90  days'  sight  D/A.  Shippers 
hopeful. 

Austria:    Cash.    Shippers  cautious. 

Balkan  States:    Cash.    Shippers  cautious. 

Italy:  New  accounts  cash  or  confirmed  credit;  90 
days'  sight  D/P;  90  days'  sight  D/A.  Shippers  hope- 
ful. 

Turkey:    Confirmed  credit.    Shippers  skeptical. 

Greece:  Cash  or  confirmed  credit.  Shippers  cau- 
tious. 

Baltic  States:  Cash  or  confirmed  credit.  Shippers 
cautious. 

Poland:  Confirmed  credit;  cash;  sight.  Shippers 
cautious. 

Russia:    Cash.    Shippers  skeptical. 

Sweden:  Sight  D/P;  open  account  30-120  days;  90 
DP  and  D/I,  open  account;  90  days'  sight  D/A.  Ship- 
pers confident. 
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Norway:  Sight  D/P;  90  days'  sight  D/A;  open  ac- 
count 60  days  D/I.    Shippers  confident. 

Denmark:  Open  account,  sight,  90  days  date  and  90 
days'  sight;  90  days'  sight  D/A.    Shippers  confident. 

India:  90  days'  sight  D/P;  90  days'  sight,  open  ac- 
count.   Shippers  hopeful. 

Australia,  New  Zealand:  Sight;  open  account,  60- 
90  days'  sight,  60-90  days  D/I;  30-120  days'  sight  D/A, 
draft  presented  after  arrival  of  goods;  open  account 
2  per  cent  60  days,  3  per  cent  10  days  after  arrival. 
Shippers  optimistic. 

Philippines:  Open  account,  90  days  date;  sight;  90 
days'  sight  D/A;  90  days'  sight  D/P.    Shippers  hopeful. 

Japan:    Sight;  90  days'  sight  D/A;  60-90  days  date 


D/P;  90-120  days'  sight,  open  account.  Shippers  hope- 
ful. 

China:  Sight  D/P;  30-60  days'  sight  D/P.  4  months' 
sight,  open  account.    Shippers  uncertain. 

Dutch  East  Indies:  Cash;  30-60  days'  sight  D/A;  90 
days  D/P;  open  account.    Shippers  hopeful. 

Above  terms  indicate  flexibility  of  credit  situation. 
Longer  terms  are  those  of  exporters  dealing  with 
known  conditions  and  tried  customers.  Short  terms,  in 
many  cases,  show  recently  formed  connections  or 
doubtful  names. 

It  may  be  said  that  carefully  extended  credits  today 
are  causing  no  difficulty,  either  in  acceptance  or  pay- 
ment. 


EUROPEAN  TRADE  BARRIERS 

Some  General  Observations  on  the  Present  Conditions  Confronting  the  American  Trader 

Seeking  to  Enter  Trans-Atlantic  Markets 
By  W.  F.  GEPHART* 


TRADE  area  is  now  the  world  and  the  market  is 
no  longer  either  a  local  or  even  a  national  one, 
but  is  international  in  its  character.  There  are 
many  varied  sources  of  supply  and  equally  di- 
verse sources  of  demand  for  the  numerous  products 
which  now  move  in  international  trade.  There  are  no 
new  continents  to  discover  for  the  world  is  now  large- 
ly settled  and  no  numerous  hidden  stores  of  natural 
wealth  are  yet  to  be  discovered.  There  are  no  longer 
trading  companies  enjoying  a  monopoly  of  trade,  either 
from  their  own  nation,  or  from  other  nations.  Compe- 
tition of  the  intensest  kind  operates  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  except  in  so  far  as  artificial  trade  barriers 
are  erected.  There  are  a  great  number  of  competing 
units  taking  part  in  the  world  trade  and  the  normal 
interplay  of  these  forces  of  competition  makes  certain 
that  no  one  people  or  nation  can  secure  undue  ad- 
vantages in  conducting  it.  In  short,  the  world  has  be- 
come an  economic  unit. 

Thus,  the  development  of  transportation  facilities, 
both  on  sea  and  land,  together  with  the  numerous 
sources  of  supply  and  demand  for  products  and  the 
great  number  of  trading  peoples  and  the  absence  of 
monopolies  seem  to  leave  little  reason  for  the  earlier 
restrictions  on  trade. 

Specific  National  Restrictions 

It  is  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to  so  restrict  trade 
between  two  nations  as  to  be  certain  of  securing  spe- 
cific advantages  for  the  people  of  a  particular  nation. 
Even  granting  that  something  definite  may  be  gained 
in  one  ca.se,  the  particular  nation  is  likely  to  lose 
equally  as  much  or  ore  in  its  trade  with  other  nations. 
The  benefits  of  trade  diffuse  themselves  widely  and  the 
erection  of  barriers  to  the  natural  flow  of  trade  be- 
tween peoples  is  likely  to  bring  large  costs  to  the  na- 
tion restricting  it.  We  have  come  to  understand  that 
artificial  attempts  to  control  movement  of  capital  be- 
tween nations  brings  no  final  gain  to  the  nation  re- 
stricting its  movement,  and  likewise  we  shall  learn  in 
due  time  that  unnecessary  barriers  to  the  movement 
of  goods  between  peoples  brings  a  larger  final  loss 
than   a  gain. 

It  has  previously  been  stated  that  restriction  on 
trade  is  a  natural  result  following  a  period  of  great 
wars.  This  is  especially  exemplified  in  the  present 
European   situation.    Trade   barriers   and   all    sorts   of 

*  I'art  of  an  addn-ss  delivered  at  llu-  'J'cntli  National  I'unign  Trade 
Convention,   New   Orleans,   May  2-5. 


artificial  restrictions  have  been  erected  by  the  new 
European  nations  on  a  scale  and  a  complexity  not  to 
be  found  unless  one  goes  back  to  the  early  history  of 
Europe.  As  a  result  of  the  war,  many  new  nations 
were  formed  with  ambitions  to  achieve  national  life 
quickly,  and,  in  an  effort  to  do  so,  they  have  placed 
many  restrictions  on  the  movement  of  goods  both  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  funds  for  the  poverty-stricken 
new  nation  and  for  developing  an  artificial  self-suffi- 
ciency in  times  of  war,  a  national  economic  develop- 
ment for  which  they  are  paying  and  will  pay  a  large 
price.  The  jealousies  and  hatreds  arising  from  the 
World  War  among  these  people  have  intensified  these 
restrictions  and  created  a  state  of  mind  unfavorable 
to  conditions  permittion  free  movement  in  the  flow  of 
trade. 

Modern   Complex 

Today,  in  Europe,  the  channels  of  trade  are  dammed 
up  by  all  kinds  of  obstructions.  Among  these  new 
European  nations  there  are  in  many  cases  racial  an- 
tipathies which  have  existed  for  centuries.  All  these 
restrictions  limit  the  market  and  entail  a  cost  in  the 
twentieth  century  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
earlier  period  of  trade  restrictions.  This  is  true  be- 
cause of  the  highly  developed  and  complex  character 
of  our  modern  civilization  with  its  multiplicity  of  hu- 
man wants  and  highly  developed  financial  and  trade 
organization  which  is  disrupted,  or,  at  least,  made  to 
work  with  unusual  friction,  because  of  these  trade  re- 
strictions. For  centuries  these  mechanisms  of  inter- 
national trade  have  been  in  process  of  development 
and  now  not  only  among  the  European  nations  them- 
selves but  between  them  and  other  nations  there  have 
been  erected  numerous  barriers  which  retard  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  European  countries  as  well  as  in- 
dustrial activity  in  other  nations. 

If  the  States  of  the  Union  had  the  power  and  showed 
the  inclination  to  place  heavy  charges  upon  the  im- 
portation and  exportation  of  goods,  we  would  have  a 
situation  approximating  that  which  exists  in  many  of 
the  European  nations  today. 

The  coal  of  the  Ruhr  Valley  ought  to  unite  without 
friction  with  the  ore  of  Lorraine.  The  grain  of  Russia 
and  Bulgaria  ought  to  be  freely  exchanged  for  the 
manufactured  products  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Eng-  ^ 
land.  The  products  of  the  American  farm  ought  to 
inu\e    fieeiy    in    exchange    for   the    many    products    of 
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western  Europe.  And  so  likewise,  with  many  other 
products  and  nations  there  ought  to  be  the  greatest 
possible  freedom  from  barriers  in  order  that  the  be- 
neficent effects  of  trade  might  be  permitted  to  enrich 
the  peoples  of  the  trading  nations. 

Trade  Encouragement 

Throughout  history  those  nations  which  have  erect- 
ed trade  barriers  and  followed  a  policy  either  of  close 
restrictions  or  of  exclusion  have  been  the  most  back- 
ward in  the  arts  and  sciences  and  the  least  developed 
in  wealth.  A  notable  example  of  the  beneficent  influ- 
ence of  trade  is  the  striking  difference  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Japan  and  China  in  the  past  half  century. 
Since  Perry's  memorable  visit  to  Japan  the  trade  of 
this  country  has  been  opened  to  the  world  and  her 
progress  has  been  nothing  short  of  astonishing.  China, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  developed  her  trade  but  little 
and  as  a  consequence  has  made  but  moderate  progress. 
England  and  Holland,  early  in  their  history  encour- 
aged trade  and  thus  enriched  their  people  as  well  as 
those  of  the  nations  with  whom  they  traded. 

It  ought  to  be  understood  what  the  essential  issue 
involved  is.  If  the  nations  of  the  world,  including  our 
own,  are  going  to  continue  to  be  warring  national 
states,  they  must  realize  that  international  trade  will 
necessarily  be  restricted,  because  of  the  trade  barriers 
which  grow  out  of  this  and  related  policies.  If  a  na- 
tion insists  upon  prohibitive  or  restrictive  regulations, 
either  on  the  importation  or  exportation  of  goods,  if  it 
insists  on  becoming  self-sufficient,  and  if  it  insists  on 
producing  goods  for  which   it  has   neither  natural   or 


human  endowment,  then  it  must  be  satisfied  with  a 
smaller  volume  of  foreign  trade.  The  time  has  long 
since  past  when  there  is  any  particular  permanent 
value  to  a  nation  in  accumulating  a  large  gold  supply. 

Gold  Versus  Trade 

In  the  case  of  our  own  country  nothing  can  further 
our  international  trade  more  than  for  us  to  lose  in 
good  time  and  season  and  gradually  a  considerable 
part  of  our  present  gold  supply  which  ought  to  and 
will  undoubtedly  in  due  time  move  to  other  nations, 
especially  those  of  Europe,  to  restore  their  currency 
and  thus  bring  them  the  fundamental  conditions  which 
lead  to  the  furtherance  of  international  trade. 

But  this  present  era  of  trade  restrictions  which  has 
arisen  primarily  as  a  result  of  the  war,  is  opposed  to 
the  fundamental  forces  which  have  been  in  operation 
for  centuries,  tending  to  bring  about  a  greater  free- 
dom of  trade.  Any  student  of  the  development  of 
world  trade,  however  much  he  may  regret  these  arti- 
ficial barriers  today,  must  recognize  that  in  good  time 
and  season  those  more  fundamental  forces  will  again 
assert  themselves  and  destroy  the  barriers.  The  dif- 
ficulties today  which  prevent  the  flow  of  goods  among 
nations  are  chiefly  political  in  character  and  not  eco- 
nomic. Men  want  goods  in  greater  volume  and  in 
greater  variety  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the 
race.  They  know  how  to  make  them,  they  have  the 
facilities  of  exchanging  them,  and  they  will  insist  in 
good  time  and  season  that  freedom  in  their  movement 
be  granted. 


CONSIGNMENT  LAWS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 


THERE  are  no  special  statutes  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  covering  consignments  or  condi- 
tional sales.  Such  sales  are  usually  governed 
by  the  South  African  mercantile  law  of  contract, 
purchase  and  sale,  liens,  agency,  bankruptcy,  etc.,  as 
embodied  in  the  statutory  law  of  the  country.  Apart 
from  the  statutes,  the  law  of  South  Africa  as  it  exists 
today  is  essentially  the  Roman-Dutch  system.  During 
the  past  100  years  this  law  has  been  widely  influenced, 
and  in  its  more  recent  developments  to  meet  the  re- 
<iuirements  of  modern  society,  largely  molded,  by  the 
law  of  England.  The  result  of  this  influence  is  to  be 
seen  both  in  the  statutes  of  the  local  legislature  and 
in  the  body  of  precedent  formed  by  judicial  decisions, 
particularly  in  the  mercantile  law  of  the  country. 
Ownership  of  Goods  Shipped  on  Consignment 
When  goods  are  shipped  by  an  American  manufac- 
turer to  a  person  in  South  Africa  on  consignment,  i.  e., 
where  there  is  no  contract  of  sale,  the  goods  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  latter  in  the  capacity  of  an  agent  who 
accounts  to  the  shipper  for  the  proceeds  when  the 
goods  are  sold  and  receives  a  commission  for  his  trou- 
ble, they  are  not  deemed  under  South  African  law  to 
have  passed  beyond  the  ownership  of  the  manufac- 
turer, who  retains  title  to  the  goods  until  sold. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  shipper 
of  consignment  goods  does  not  lose  his  title  to  them 
until  they  have  been  sold.  The  insolvency  law  of 
South  Africa  fully  safeguards  consignment  goods  from 
being  merged  with  the  custodian's  estate  in  the  event 
of  the  latter's  bankruptcy.  This  law  provides  that 
when  property  belonging  to  any  person  other  than  the 
bankrupt  is  in  a  bankrupt's  possession  at  the  time  of 
the  sequestration  of  his  estate  that  person   shall  give 
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notice  in  writing  thereof  to  the  legal  representative  of 
the  estate  within  fourteen  days  of  the  sequestration. 
If  the  owner  fails  to  do  so,  he  shall  lose  all  right  to 
recover  such  property  if  the  same  has  in  good  faith 
been  sold  as  part  of  the  bankrupt's  estate.  The  owner, 
however,  is  entitled  to  recover  the  net  proceeds  of  such 
property  from  the  trustee  of  the  estate. 

Liens  on  Consignment  Goods  in  Custody  of  Agent 
Under  South  African  law  a  lien  is  a  right  tacitly 
enjoyed  by  one  person  of  retaining  possession  of  spe- 
cific property  belonging  to  another  as  security  for  some 
claim  in  respect  of  that  property  until  the  claim  has 
been  paid.  The  lien  only  lasts,  however,  as  long  as  the 
creditor  remains  in  possession  of  the  property,  and 
consequently  if  he  parts  with  the  possession  he  loses 
his  lien  and  its  attendant  privileges. 

Liens  over  movable  property,  such  as  goods,  may  be 
exercised  by  artificers,  bailees,  factors  and  landlords. 
An  artificer  is  described  as  a  person  who  makes  or  re- 
pairs articles  of  a  movable  nature.  He  has  a  lien  on 
the  article  for  the  payment  due  to  him  for  his  work. 
A  bailee,  namely,  a  person  to  whom  goods  are  intrust- 
ed for  a  certain  purpose,  has  a  lien  on  goods  for  his 
charges  in  connection  with  the  goods.  A  factor  is  de- 
scribed as  a  person  employed  to  sell  goods  on  behalf 
of  his  principal  on  commission;  hence  an  agent  for  the 
sale  and  handling  of  consignment  goods  is  recognized 
as  possessing  a  lien  on  such  goods  for  the  amount  of 
his  reasonable  expenses  in  handling  and  selling  the 
same.  A  landlord  has  a  lien  for  the  amount  of  the 
arrear  rent  due  to  him  by  his  tenant  on  such  goods 
belonging  to  the  latter  as  are  on  the  leased  premises 
and,  with  certain  qualifications,  on  such  goods  belong- 
ing to  subtenants  and  other  persons. 
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As  regards  goods  on  consignment  it  has  been  held 
by  South  African  courts  that  when  the  consignments 
were  a  regular  method  by  which  the  tenant's  stock 
was  replenished,  the  goods  were  liable  to  the  landlord's 
lien;  but  where  the  consignment  was  an  isolated  trans- 
action made  for  some  special  purpose  and  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  consignor,  there  was  no  such  liability. 

Relation  of  Principal  and  Agent  to  Third  Party 

Under  the  agency  law  as  applied  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  there  are  three  cases  in  which  an  agent 
for  a  named  principal  is  held  personally  liable  on  the 
contract  as  if  he  were  himself  the  contracting  party, 
namely,  (1)  where  the  agent  has  contracted  for  a  prin- 
cipal not  in  existence  at  the  time,  1.  e.,  when  the  agent 
acts  on  behalf  of  a  company  not  yet  formed;  (2)  where 
he  has  contracted  for  a  principal  having  no  capacity 
to  contract,  such  as  a  minor,  and  (3)  usually  but  not 
always  when  he  has  contracted  for  a  foreign  principal. 

The  liability  of  an  agent  for  a  contract  made  on 
behalf  of  a  foreign  principal  is  founded  on  a  universal 
commercial  usage  whereby  such  an  agent  is  presumed 
to  contract  personally  unless  a  contrary  intention 
plainly  appear  from  the  documents  or  the  surround- 
ing circumstances.  If  there  is  no  such  evidence,  the 
presumption  prevails  that  the  agent  has  no  authority 
to  pledge  the  credit  of  the  foreign  principal  and  that 
he  is  personally  liable  on  the  contract.  In  the  case 
of  Sage  &  Company  versus  Lezard  Brothers,  princi- 
pals resident  in  London  were  considered  foreign  prin- 
cipals in  relation  to  an  agent  at  Kimberley,  South 
Africa,  and  principals  resident  anywhere  outside  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  would  probably  be  so  regarded. 

Disclosed   and   Undisclosed   Principals 

There  is  the  case  where  the  agent  discloses  the  ex- 
istence of  a  principal  but  does  not  name  him.  In  such 
an  instance  the  general  principle  is  that  when  the 
agent  makes  it  clear  that  he  is  acting  as  agent  only 


he  is  not  personally  liable,  but  that  when  he  contracts 
for  an  unnamed  principal  without  expressly  contract- 
ing as  agent  he  may  be  held  liable.  However,  the 
agent's  liability  is  not  all  that  the  third  party  has  to 
look  to.  He  has  the  choice  of  suing  the  principal  if 
he  discovers  his  identity.  He  cannot  sue  both,  but 
must  make  his  election  of  one  or  the  other.  This 
alternative  liability  of  two  persons  may  be  excluded 
by  the  agent  for  an  unnamed  principal  declaring  him- 
self to  be  the  true  principal. 

A  purchaser  of  goods  sold  by  an  agent  for  an  un- 
disclosed principal  is  entitled  to  regard  the  agent  per- 
sonally as  the  seller,  and  therefore  to  set  off  against 
the  purchase  price  a  debt  owing  to  him  by  the  agent 
personally.  The  real  principal  may  always  emerge 
from  his  obscurity  and  take  advantage  of  a  contract 
made  on  his  behalf  by  an  agent,  but  his  rights  are 
always  subject  to  any  right  of  set-off  or  other  de- 
fense the  third  party  may  have  against  the  agent  and 
which  accrued  while  he  still  supposed  himself  to  be 
dealing  with  the  agent  as  principal. 

Agent  Must  Account  for  Goods 

Goods  sold  by  American  shippers  to  South  African 
firms  or  individuals  on  consignments  to  be  paid  for  as 
sold  must  be  paid  for  as  agreed  between  the  principal 
and  his  agent.  The  latter  is  required  to  render  strict 
care  and  diligence  in  handling  and  disposing  of  the 
goods,  and  he  will  be  held  liable  in  damages  to  the 
principal  for  any  loss  occasioned  even  by  slight  neg- 
ligence either  on  his  own  part  or  on  that  of  a  sub- 
agent  appointed  by  him  without  the  principal's  author- 
ity. The  agent  to  whom  the  goods  are  consigned  is 
bound  also  to  render  prompt  and  adequate  accounts 
of  his  transactions,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  by  him  he  will  be  liable  to  make  good 
to  the  principal  all  payments  for  the  goods  sold  for 
him.  Failing  amicable  means  for  the  settlement  of 
such  accounts,  the  only  recourse  left  to  the  principal 
is  to  sue  the  agent  in  a  South  African  Court. —  (Com 
merce  Reports.) 


A    typical    American   clipper   ship   of   the  palmy   days   of  sail — the   Youns^    America. 


THE  MEDIUM  CLIPPER  SHIPS  WAR  HAWK  AND 

GRACE  DARLING 

Two  Famous  Cape  Horn  Traders  Who  Met  Their  End  While  North  Pacific  Coasters 

By  F.  C.  MATTHEWS 


THE  War  Hawk,  built  by  George  W.  Jackman  of 
Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  was  launched  Jan- 
uary 3,  1855,  for  Bush  &  Comstock,  Boston,  who 
operated  her  in  the  California  and  China  trades 
until  she  w-as  sold  at  San  Francisco  late  in  1871  to 
S.  L.  Mastick  &  Company.  During  the  remainder  of 
her  career  she  carried  lumber  from  the  Port  Discov- 
ery mills  on  Puget  Sound  to  San  Francisco.  She  was 
182  by  35:6  by  23  feet;  1067  tons  old,  1015  tons  new, 
measurement.  She  was  a  sister  ship  to  the  Grace 
Darling. 

In  the  California  trade  she  made  three  passages 
from  Boston  and  seven  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco; fastest  from  Boston,  128  days;  slowest,  144 
days.  Fastest  from  New  York,  121  days;  slowest,  156 
days;  average  for  the  ten  runs,  134  days.  She  made 
two  passages  from  San  Francisco  to  Hongkong,  each 
in  the  very  good  time  of  45  days,  on  one  of  which  she 
was  but  31  days  from  Honolulu  to  destination.  In 
1858  she  was  114  days  from  Honolulu  to  New  Bedford; 
in  1859  she  was  100  days  from  Callao  to  Hampton 
Roads;  in  1856  she  took  900  coolies  from  Swatow  to 
Havana  in  110  days,  being  86  days  from  port  of  de- 
parture to  the  line  in  the  Atlantic.  In  1863  she  had 
a  long  passage  from  Manila  to  Queenstown,  132  days, 
being  117  days  from  Anjer  to  destination.  In  1867 
she  went  direct  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  in 
121  days.  These  various  passages  show  good  average 
sailing  ability  throughout. 

On  her  last  passage  as  a  general  trader  she  left 
Liverpool  June  20,  1870;  put  into  Rio  in  distress  Oc- 
tober 27  and  was  in  port  there  some  six  months.  Short- 
ly after  reaching  San  Francisco,  September  2,  1871, 
440  days  from  the  date  she  had  left  Liverpool,  she  was 
sold  under  bottomry  bonds  for  $11,000.  Insurance  re- 
ports show  partial  loss  $38,000  and  total  loss  $20,000. 

War  Hawk  Becomes  a  Pacific  Coast  Lumber  Drogher 

On  her  first  coasting  trip  she  left  San  Francisco 
December  22,  1871,  and  arrived  at  Port  Discovery  Jan- 
uary 7,  1872.  On  her  second  round  she  left  the  Bay 
port  February  19;  arrived  at  Discovery  on  the  23rd; 
took  16  days  to  load;  sailed  March  10;  arrived  at 
San  Francisco  March  15.  The  round  voyage  including 
time  loading  was  25  days,  the  record  up  to  that  time 
except  one  round  of  a  vessel  loading  250,000  feet  only, 
while  the  War  Hawk  had  750,000  feet.  These  figures 
for  this  record  have  since  been  beaten  through  less 
time  being  spent  at  the  mills,  but  for  actual  sailing 
time  consumed  it  probably  still  stands.  There  was 
great  rivalry  between  former  Cape  Horn  and  China 
medium  clippers  which  were  ultimately  sold  to  become 
members  of  the  North  Pacific  coasting  fleet  and  the 
Dashing  Wave  was  a  particularly  formidable  compet- 
itor of  the  War  Hawk,  being  generally  considered  some- 
what faster  although  the  latter  consistently  made  good 
passages  to  the  end.  It  was  said  that  up  to  the  time 
she  was  destroyed  by  fire  that  she  had  paid  for  her- 
self ten  times  over  while  carrying  lumber. 

The  End  of  the  War  Hawk 

On  her  last  voyage  she  sailed  from  San  Francisco 
April  1,  1883,  reaching  Port  Discovery  on  the  11th. 
The  following  day  she  was  found  to  be  on  fire  and 
although   at  first   it   was   thought   that   she   could   be 


saved,  the  fire  had  too  great  headway;  hatches  were 
battened  down  and  the  ship  scuttled,  but  she  went  on 
beam  ends  under  water  and  proved  a  total  loss.  There 
was  $9000  insurance  on  the  hull,  but  the  small  amount 
of  cargo  there  was  in  her  hold  was  not  covered. 

Captain  Lemuel  B.  Simmons  commanded  her  on  the 
maiden  voyage,  which  commenced  at  Boston  March  27, 
1855,  and  he  had  command  until  1863  except  for  the 
second  voyage,  1857-1858,  when  Captain  Freeman  had 
charge.  From  1863  until  her  sale  in  1871,  Captains 
Scudder,  Dunbar  and  Williams  had  command.  Cap- 
tain Conner  had  been  master  for  some  time  prior  to 
the  date  of  her  loss  by  fire. 

The  Grace  Darling 

The  Grace  Darling  was  built  in  1854  by  E.  and  H.  0. 
Briggs,  South  Boston,  for  Charles  B.  Fessenden  of  Bos- 
ton: .185:5  by  37  by  23:6  feet;  1197  tons  old,  1042 
tons  new,  measurement.  She  was  of  medium  sharp 
model,  had  15  inches  dead  rise,  and  is  said  to  have 
head  nearly  the  same  lines  as  the  Fair  Wind  and  the 
Alarm.  A  carved  representation  of  the  heroine  after 
whom  she  was  named  constituted  her  figure  head.  On 
her  initial  voyage  she  left  Boston  June  17,  1854,  and 
had  the  long  run  of  143  days  to  San  Francisco,  due 
to  unfavorable  conditions  throughout;  had  lost  some 
spars  off  the  Horn  and  was  16  days  making  the  final 
700  miles  into  port.  Completing  this  voyage  she  went 
from  San  Francisco  to  Calcutta  in  74  days  and  was 
104  days  from  that  port  to  Boston.  Until  the  time  she 
was  sold  at  San  Francisco,  early  in  1868,  she  had  made 
ten  passages  thence  from  New  York,  Boston  or  Liver- 
pool;  fastest,  121  days;  slowest,  144  days.  Had  made 
five  return  passages  to  New  York,  London  or  Queens- 
town,  averaging  110  days;  fastest,  106;  slowest,  115, 
showing  close  uniformity. 

■From  1868  until  1875  the  Grace  Darling  operated 
principally  in  the  Pacific  between  Puget  Sound  and 
South  America  or  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  al- 
though she  did  take  two  cargoes  of  guano  from  Baker's 
Island  to  Europe.  She  has  to  her  credit  the  excellent 
run  of  10  days  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  made 
in  May,  1868,  and  in  the  fall  of  1871  she  was  but  144 
days  from  San  Francisco  to  Newcastle,  New  South 
Wales,  and  return,  including  time  in  port  at  the  Anti- 
podes. On  the  outward  passage  from  New  York  in 
1866  Captain  Gibbs  reported  being  but  80  days  from 
the  Atlantic  equatorial  crossing  to  within  300  miles 
of  the  Golden  Gate,  a  very  fast  run,  which  if  she  had 
fair  luck  in  the  North  Atlantic,  would  have  made  a 
total  of  close  to  100  days  instead  of  the  130  days  act- 
ually consumed. 

She  left  Seabeck  in  April,  1874,  with  a  cargo  of 
lumber  for  Melbourne;  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
she  was  reported  as  arriving  at  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
"for  supplies  and  to  locate  several  hands  who  had  ab- 
sconded"; was  from  Geographe  Bay  for  New  Zealand. 
Completing  this  voyage  she  arrived  at  San  Francisco, 
April  22,  1875,  55  days  from  Lyttleton,  and  this  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  her  last  offshore  run.  Her  remain- 
ing days  were  spent  in  carrying  coal  from  Departure 
Bay,  British  Columbia,  to  San  Francisco. 
In  the  Port  of  Missing  Ships 

She  sailed  from  San  Francisco  under  Captain  Har- 
( Continued  on  page  287) 
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A  MAMMOTH  TRAIN  FERRY 

Dravo  Contracting  Company  Building  Largest  Steamer  Ever  Constructed  for  American 

Inland  Waterways 


THERE  was  recently  launched  into  the  Ohio  river 
from  the  yard  of  the  Dravo  Contracting  Company 
at  Neville  Island  the  car  ferry  George  H.  Walker, 
built  for  the  handling  of  complete  train  service 
across  the  Mississippi  river  between  Anchorage  and 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  This  boat  will  handle  the 
trains  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Lines,  the  Illinois  Central  and 
other  railroads  and  will  take  at  one  crossing  complete 
trains  consisting  of  powerful  Mogul  engine  and  eleven 
85-foot  steel  Pullmans.  As  the  George  H.  Walker  is 
of  rather  unusual  construction  and  has  novel  features 
of  marine  engineering,  the  following  description  will 
be  of  great  interest  to  many  of  our  readers. 

The  general  dimensions  of  the  hull  are:  moulded 
length,  340  feet;  beam  over  guards,  91  feet  6  inches; 
moulded  beam,  56  feet;  moulded  depth,  11  feet;  par- 
allel midship  body,  244  feet;  entrance,  48  feet;  stern 
slope,  48  feet.  The  construction  is  all  steel  through- 
out and  is  divided  into  26  water-tight  and  two  oil-tight 
compartments,  by  means  of  a  center  line  bulkhead  and 
13  transverse  bulkheads.  There  is  included  in  the 
truss  a  non-water-tight  longitudinal  wing  bulkhead  on 
each  side  in  way  of  the  tracks.  This  construction  pro- 
vides ample  longitudinal  and  transverse  strength  and 
rigidity  under  all  conditions  of  loading.  All  shell  plat- 
ing is  7/16  inch  throughout,  deck  plating  3/8  inch  and 
7/16  inch,  and  bulkheads  3/8  inch  plating. 

There  are  three  tracks  on  the  main  deck,  one  over 
the  center  line  bulkhead,  and  the  scantlings  are  de- 
signed to  have  an  ample  margin  in  safely  withstand- 
ing not  only  the  weights  but  the  shock  and  impact  re- 
sulting from  heavy  locomotives  and  loaded  cars  pass- 
ing from  the  land  cradles  onto  the  floating  structure. 

The  guards  are  supported  by  outriggers  of  truss 
construction  spaced  every  fourth  frame  and  in  the  way 
of  the  paddle  wheel  boxes  and  boilers.  The  outboard 
structure  is  supported  by  means  of  stiffeners  and 
hog  rods. 


The  power  plant  of  this  steamer  consists  of  two  in- 
terconnected complete  units,  each  of  these  units  con- 
taining two  boilers  6  feet  in  diameter  and  18  feet  long 
of  the  modified  Bonson  type  and  adapted  to  the  use  of 
oil  fuel  but  also  permitting  the  use  of  coal.  The  oil 
burners  fitted  are  of  the  Lientz  steam  atomizing  sea 
boilers,  have  a  total  heating  surface  of  7520  square 
feet,  and  furnish  steam  at  200  pounds  pressure  to  a 
double  cylinder  open  inverted  "V"  type  simple  noncon- 
densing  engine  developing  600  indicated  horsepower  at 
90  revolutions  a  minute  and  driving  the  paddle  shaft 
at  15  revolutions  a  minute  through  a  single  set  of  spur 
gears.  The  two  side  paddle  wheels  are  31  feet  in  di- 
ameter, having  18  paddles  36  inches  wide  and  14  feet, 
long.  These  wheels  are  carried  by  3  cast  steel  flanges 
mounted  on  the  paddle  wheel  shaft.  The  engine  cyl- 
inders are  18  inches  diameter,  36  inches  stroke  and  are 
set  at  an  angle  of  15  degrees  from  horizontal.  Cylin- 
ders and  valve  chest  are  cast  en  bloc  and  valves  are 
of  cast  iron,  piston  type.  The  valve  gear  is  a  specially 
designed  Joy  type,  giving  a  wide  range  of  cut-off  and 
enabling  nice  regulation  of  power  through  wide  limits. 

The  auxiliary  equipment  of  the  boat  is  complete  in 
every  respect.  One  9  inch  by  5  inch  by  10  inch  hori- 
zontal duplex  Worthington  feed  pump  is  installed  on 
each  side  of  the  boat.  There  is  one  9  inch  by  5^/4 
inch  by  10  inch  horizontal  duplex  Worthington  sea, 
suction  pump  on  the  port  side  and  one  on  the  star- 
board side  for  transferring  feed  water  from  the  river 
to  the  feed  water  heaters,  which  heaters  are  of  the 
Cochrane  open  type.  These  pumps  can  also  be  used 
for  fire  pumps.  There  is  also  installed  a  AYz  inch  by 
2%  inch  by  4  inch  sanitary  pump  of  the  horizontal 
duplex  type  and  four  4  VI'  inch  by  2%  inch  by  4  inch 
horizontal  duplex  pumps  are  installed  for  fuel  oil  ser- 
vice. On  each  side  of  the  boat  there  is  a  feed-water 
storage  tank  5  feet  in  diameter  and  12  feet  long.     The: 
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Outboard   profile   and   two  ends   views   of   the   Mississippi    train    ferry    George    H.    Walker. 
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Deck    plan    of    the    George    H.    Walker 


feed  -  water  heaters  are  mounted  on  top  of  the  stor- 
age tanks. 

The  steering  engine  is  a  2-cylinder  simple  engine, 
6  inches  in  diameter,  7  inch  stroke,  and  is  located  aft 
between  the  two  tillers.  A  screw  direct-connected  to 
the  crankshaft  actuates  two  crossheads,  one  on  each 
side,  which  move  in  a  thwartship  direction,  and  are 
connected  to  the  tillers  by  means  of  links  of  "H"  beam 
section.  The  follow-up  gear  is  connected  to  the  con- 
trol valve  whereby  the  angle  of  the  rudder,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  tell-tale,  can  easily  be  controlled  by  the 
helmsman.  The  steering  engine  is  operated  from  the 
pilot  house  by  means  of  shafts  and  gears. 

There  are  two  balanced  rudders  of  the  composite 
type  entirely  covered  with  steel  plates  and  filled  with 
oak,  the  rudder  stock  being  11%  inches  outside  diam- 
eter. There  is  installed  on  the  boat  a  ten  kilowatt  De 
Laval  steam  turbine  generator,  which  provides  current 
for  the  lighting  of  the  boat  and  for  the  searchlights. 

Washrooms  have  been  provided  for  the  crew  in  the 
deck  houses  and  are  fitted  with  lockers.  There  is  am- 
ple storage  space  for  lines  and  spare  parts  and  the 
boat  is  equipped  with  a  forge  shop  and  carpenter  shop 
in  the  aft  part  of  the  deck  house,  where  a  paint  room 
is  also  provided;  also  ofl!ice  quarters  are  provided  for 
supervision  of  the  operations  of  the  boat. 

Every  provision  has  been  made  to  safeguard  the  pas- 
sengers through  water-tight  compartment  sub-divisions 
of  the  hull  and  through  ample  life-boat  facilities.  The 
fire  equipment  apparatus  and  life-saving  equipment 
are  up  to  date  in  every  respect  and  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  Steamboat  Inspection  Ser- 
vice. Mechanical  davits  of  the  Steward  type  are  fitted 
for  all  life  boats.  The  interests  of  the  passengers  on 
the  cars  have  not  been  overlooked,  as  the  boat  affords 
a  750-foot  promenade  during  the  period  of  crossing 
and  an  artistic  hand  rail  is  provided  along  the  deck 
promenade. 

The  design  and  construction  of  the  complete  boat, 
including  the  boilers  and  the  engines,  has  been  han- 
dled by  the  engineering  staff  and  the  shops  and  boat 
yards  of  the  Dravo  Contracting  Company  for  the  Gulf 
Coast  Lines,  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico  Railroad, 
with  general  oflfices  at  Houston,  Texas,  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately one-quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 


SCOW  AND   BARGE 

SOME  question  having  arisen  as  to  the  application 
of  the  terms  barge  and  scow  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  what  lights  they  should  carry,  the  Com- 
missioner  of    Navigation    recently    sent    out   the 
following  notice: 

"Referring  to  section  2  of  the  rules  of  the  road  act 
of  June  7,  1897,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  lights  to  be  car- 
ried after  sunset  by  barges  and  scows  in  tow  of  steam 


vessels  navigating  the  harbors,  rivers  and  other  inland 
waters  of  the  United  States,  except  the  Great  Lakes 
and  their  connecting  and  tributary  waters  emptying 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  its  tributaries,  you  will 
be  governed  by  the  following  general  instructions  in 
determining  whether  a  vessel  shall  carry  lights  re- 
quired for  barges  or  those  required  for  scows  under 
the  pilot  rules  issued  by  the  Steamboat  Inspection 
Service. 

"A  barge  as  compared  with  a  scow  usually  is  mod- 
eled on  lines  more  or  less  pronounced  and  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  generally  accented  square  ends 
and  parallel  sides  of  a  scow.  A  barge  is  a  superior 
class  of  construction,  being  fitted  with  a  rudder  and 
constructed  for  the  carrying  of  cargo  under  deck.  It 
has  no  motive  power  of  its  own. 

"A  scow  is  of  an  inferior  type  of  vessel;  does  not 
carry  cargo  below  deck;  has  square  ends  and  no  mo- 
tive power.  It  is  without  steering  gear  or  other  con- 
trol of  its  own." 


DOUBLE  CHINS  AND  DOUBLE  BOTTOMS 

IT  has  always  been  the  thought  of  the  average  ma- 
rine engineer  that  he  was  retained  for  service  or 
ability,  but  one  of  the  leading  chiefs  recently  has 
put  in  his  calls  at  headquarters  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E. 
for  engineers  under  somewhat  different  specifications. 
The  other  day  this  particular  chief  called  ofllice  head- 
quarters for  a  first  in  a  hurry.     He  said: 

"And  give  me  a  slim  one.     No  more  fat  ones." 
"Why  so?"  demanded  Secretary  Thille.     "You  want 
an  engineer  who  can  use  his  head,  don't  you?" 

"No  question,"  was  the  reply,  "but  his  head  isn't  any 
good  to  me  when  his  stomach  gets  stuck  in  the  double 
bottom,  which  happened  to  the  last  chap  you  sent  down 
here,  and  it  took  us  two  hours  to  pull  him  back  out  of 
the  hole  after  he  started  to  crawn  in." — (From  The 
Log.) 


(Continued  from  page  285) 
rington,  October  28,  1877,  and  arrived  at  Victoria, 
British  Columbia,  November  6.  Sailed  from  Nanaimo 
coal  laden  on  January  3,  1878,  and  was  sighted  by  the 
barkentine  Melanchthon  on  the  18th,  when  she  was 
hove  to  in  a  heavy  gale.  Nothing  thereafter  has  ever 
been  heard  of  her  nor  was  any  wreckage  found,  and 
it  is  the  supposition  that  she  went  down  before  the 
crew  had  any  opportunity  to  escape.  Eighteen  lives 
were  lost.  She  was  then  valued  at  $25,000  and  insured 
for  $21,000.  The  coal  cargo  was  valued  at  $5075  and 
was  fully  insured.  G.  M.  Blinn,  formerly  of  the  firm 
of  Adams  Blinn  &  Company  of  the  Seabeck  Mills,  Pu- 
get  Sound,  which  firm  had  purchased  the  ship  in  1868, 
was  her  managing  owner  at  the  time  of  her  loss. 


WELDING  RODS  OF  PURE  IRON 

Some  Considerations  as  to  Their  Manufacture  and  Use  in  the  United  States 


By  C.  A.  McCUNE 

Sales  Engineer,  Page  Steel  &  Wire  Company 


IN  the  first  commercial  appli- 
cation of  wedding,  the  lowest 
carbon  welding  metal  was 
mostly  desired  as  the  metal 
was  found  to  flow  evenly  and 
smoothly  and  welds  made  with  it 
contained  consistently  less  imper- 
fections than  were  obtained  with 
higher  carbon  metals. 

In  the  beginning,  Norway  iron 
was  principally  used,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  application  of  the  welding 
process  in  the  United  States  and 
the  shortage  of  the  pure  Norway 
product,  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
duce in  this  country  a  similar 
metal,  purer  if  possible,  made  on 
a  more  modern  basis.  Realizing 
that  purity  and  uniformity  were 
the  principal  factors  in  the  Nor- 
way iron,  commercially  pure  iron 
was  later  developed  for  welding 
purposes. 

An  interesting  history  of  how 
the  manufacture  of  commercially 
pure  iron  in  the  open  hearth  fur- 
nace came  about  was  presented 
in  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of 
the  American  Iron  &  Steel  Insti- 
tute at  New  York,  May  27,  1921, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tract: 

Early  Uses  and  Manufacture 
in  This  Country 

"The  first  announcement  before 
a  scientific  and  technical  body 
that  the  manufacture  of  commer- 
cially pure  iron  had  been  success- 
fully accomplished  in  the  open 
hearth  furnace  was  in  a  paper 
which  was  read  at  a  meeting  of 
the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials  in  1911. 

"It  cannot  be  questioned  that 
there  has  always  existed  a  de- 
mand for  the  purest  obtainable 
iron.  This  demand  has  held  stead- 
fastly in  the  face  of  rapidly  de- 
veloping steel  pro- 
ducing    processes.     

The  steady  impor- 
tation of  Norway 
and  Swedish  irons 
throughout  our  en- 
tire metallurgical 
history  up  to  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in 
1914  is  sufficiently  in- 
dicative of  this  fact. 
These  foreign  irons, 
however,  that  had  to 
be  laboriously  work- 
ed down  by  a  char- 
coal or  puddling  pro- 
cess, were  not  suited 
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Diagrammatic  drawing  indicating  the  rod  mill 
steps  in  the  reduction  of  billets  6  inches  by  6  inches 
to   J/^-inch  diameter  rod. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  possibilities  in  practical  naval  architecture 
is  the  rivetless  ship.  More  than  one  such  ship  has  been  built  in  the  smaller 
tonnages.  Both  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  and  Lloyd's  are  intensely 
interested  in  the  possibilities  of  simplifying  and  reducing  the  cost  of  con- 
struction by  the  welding  route.  In  numerous  types  of  ship  joint  both  of 
these  authorities  have  already  approved  standard  practice  in  welding.  Weld- 
ing may  therefore  be  considered  a  very  important  factor  in  shipbuilding, 
while  in  marine  engineering,  both  from  the  repair  and  the  construction  stand- 
point, it  is  almost  as  important  as  any  industry  ashore.  We  therefore  are 
glad  to  present  this  instructive  article  from  a  student  of  welding  methods 
and  welding  materials,  seting  forth  some  of  the  more  important  points  in 
connection  with  the  manufacture  and  selection  of  welding  rods  and   electrodes. 


to  the  large-scale  tonnage  opera- 
tions which  are  made  imperative 
by  American  conditions  of  labor 
and  industry.  It  is  natural,  there- 
fore, that  our  metallurgists  should 
have  been  led  to  the  consideration 
of  adapting  the  open-hearth  steel 
furnace  to  the  manufacture  of 
iron  of  at  least  an  equal  degree 
of  purity  as  those  types  which 
were  imported  from  overseas. 

"Before  progress  along  this  line 
could  be  made,  however,  grave 
manufacturing  risks  had  to  be 
faced  without  much  foreknowl- 
edge as  to  whether  a  successful, 
workable  and  salable  product 
could  be  finally  achieved.  Every 
open-hearth  man  knows  what  is 
implied  in  raising  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  bath  two  hundred  de- 
grees above  the  normal  practice 
and  maintaining  this  temperature 
until  the  carbon  and  manganese 
are  run  down  to  practically 
traces. 

"The  undertaking  of  pioneer 
work  in  this  direction  was  cer- 
tainly not  altogether  promising. 
Ledebur,  the  great  German  auth- 
ority, had  clearly  stated  in  his 
compendious  work  in  iron  metal- 
lurgy that  any  such  operation 
with  the  open-hearth  furnace 
would  be  in  vain  if  not  freighted 
with  disaster.  In  1903  a  very  dis- 
tinguished American  metallurgist, 
H.  H.  Campbell,  made  an  attempt 
at  an  open-hearth  pure  iron,  and 
finished  with  carbon  .025,  manga- 
nese .040. 

"Continuous  progress  in  the  art 
was  made  until  finally  it  was 
proved  possible  to  reduce  the  five 
ordinary  impurities  of  iron  (car- 
bon, manganese,  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus and  silicon)  to  the  point 
at  which  in  the  aggregate  they  did 
not  exceed  fourteen-hundredths  of 
one  per  cent.    At  the 

same   time    special 

j  methods  had  to  be 
studied  to  attain  the 
maximum  degree  of 
degasification  and  the 
proper  deoxidation. 

"In  order  to  em- 
phasize the  import- 
ance of  the  selection 
of  raw  materials  in 
the  manufacture  of 
commercially  pure 
iron,  attention  is  call- 
ed to  the  fact  that 
there  are  certain  ele- 
ments which   if  they 
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Flame   test   on    gas   welding   rods    and    electrodes. 

exist  in  the  raw  material  are  not  eliminated  in  the 
open-hearth  furnace.  Among  these  elements  which 
cannot  be  eliminated  are  copper,  arsenic,  antimony, 
tin,  nickel  and  cobalt. 

"The  purity  of  this  product  and  the  careful  methods 
used  in  its  manufacture  make  it  more  homogeneous 
than  steel,  and  it  therefore  flows  uniformly  when 
heated  to   a   melting  temperature. 

"The  average  analysis  compiled  from  records  cov- 
ering a  period  of  twelve  months  shows  this  iron  purity 
to  be  99.865  per  cent.  This  takes  into  consideration  the 
nine  impurities- — silicon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon, 
manganese,  copper,  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen." 

This  history  of  the  development  of  commercially  pure 
iron  clearly  shows  that  in  the  early  days  of  metallurgy 
analysis  included  determinations  of  only  the  elements 
which  were  commonly  known  as  the  Big  5 — namely, 
carbon,  manganese,  phosphorus,  sulphur  and  silicon. 
The  aggregate  of  these  was  subtracted  from  100,  and 
the  remainder  indicated  the  percentage  of  iron.  Pre- 
viously very  little  attention,  if  any,  was  paid  to  de- 
gasification,  but  it  was  later  found  that  by  the  elimina- 
tion, as  far  as  possible,  of  such  gases  as  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen and  nitrogen,  there  resulted  a  more  sound  metal. 

No  great  demand  existed  for  welding  material  of 
other  than  foreign  manufacture  until  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  secure  this  product  in  the  United  States  in 
commercial  quantities.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1914 
that  wire  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  had  a 
real  opportunity  of  proving  that  they  could  meet  the 
demand  for  welding  materials  and  that  low  carbon 
iron,  particularly,  could  be  produced  here  superior  to 
any  foreign  product. 

Welding  Wires  with  High  Carbon  Content 

The    scarcity   of   genuine    Swedish   or   Norway    iron 


brought  forth  a  vast  number  of  substitutes  of  various 
analyses  ranging  up  to  .20  carbon.  Very  few  of  the 
contentions  advanced  for  their  use  were  accompanied 
by  even  sound  logic  let  alone  scientific  data,  making 
it  necessary  for  the  consumer  to  spend  time  and  money 
experimenting  with  various  grades  of  welding  metal. 
It  remained  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Welding  Com- 
mittee to  first  arrive  at  some  definite  specifications 
and  limit  of  carbon  and  other  elements  for  the  selec- 
tion of  acceptable  welding  material. 

There  was  less  deviation  in  iron  welding  material 
used  in  oxy-acetytlene  welding  than  in  the  metallic 
arc  process,  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  little  was 
known  of  properly  treating  and  processing  iron  and 
low  carbon  wire  for  electric  welding.  As  the  result 
of  a  certain  amount  of  success  it  was  considered  by 
some  much  simpler  to  meet  the  extraordinary  welding 
demands  that  existed  with  an  ordinary  steel  wire  than 
devote  the  considerable  time  necessary  to  work  out 
this  problem.  As  our  knowledge  of  welding  broadened, 
and  time  allowed  for  experiments,  general  improve- 
ments were  naturally  expected.  Manufacturers  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  low  carbon  material  fully 
realize  that  a  low  carbon  content  metal  can  be  pro- 
duced more  uniform  in  analysis  and  with  a  better 
assurance  of  the  elimination  of  impurities  and  gases. 
Many  investigations  have  shown  that  an  iron  ingot  is 
freer  and  deep  seated  below  holes  and  surface  blow 
holes  than  the  ordinary  mild  steel  ingot.  These  defects 
in  ingots  have  been  found  in  the  resulting  wire  in 
approximately  direct  proportion  to  the  area  and  more- 
over may  introduce  seams  and  laps  and  general  non- 
uniformity  of  structure.  It  therefore  does  not  require 
any  great  metallurgical  knowledge  to  realize  that  a 
sound  ingot  will  produce  a  more  homogeneous,  slag- 
less  wire. 


Drilling   template   for   testing   welds 


SOME  MARINE  PATENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 


1,452.483.  HORIZONTAL  BLARING  FOR  GYROSCOrES. 
Elucb  a.  Sperhv.  Jr..  Brooklyn.  N.  i'.  Filed  Oct.  12, 
1916.      Serial   No.    125;169.     9    Claims.      (CI.    74  —  78.) 


1.453.103.  GYROSCOPIC  COMPASS.  Abthdb 
GOTT,  Soutball,  EnKland.  Filed  Feb.  12.  1921. 
No.  444,313.     18  Claims.      (CI.  33—204.) 


1.  In  corabiDatioo  a  erroscope  comprising  a  rotor, 
ft  rotor  bearing  frame,  a  supportinR  ring,  and  a  be-lriije 
includiog  an  upwardly  pointed  l^nife  edge  carried  by  said 
frame  for  supporting  tbe  frame  In  said  ring. 

1.452.485.  GYROSCOPIC  COMPASS.  Harcy  L.  Tanner, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  The  Sperry  Gyroscope 
Company,  Brooklya,  N.  Y'.,  a  Corporation  of  New  York. 
Filed  Nov.  8,  1917.  Serial  No.  200,889.  23  Claims. 
(CI.  33—204.) 


1.  In  a  precission  instrument,  a  pair  of  elements,  a 
bearing  for  mounting  said  elements  for  relative  rotation, 
and  nieane  for  Imparting  t»  said  elements  a  relative 
vibrotioD  in  a  plurality  of  planes. 

1.451.928.  MAGNETIC  GYROSCOPIC  NAVIGATION 
DEVICE.  HAoay  L.  Tanner,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  assignor 
to  Tbe  Sperry  Gyro,scope  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
a  Corporation  of  New  York.  Filed  Aug.  21,  lOIs' 
Serial   No.    250,833.      4    Claims.      (CI.    33—204  ) 


2  An  Instrument  fr>r  use  on  shipboard  in  conjunction 
with  the  compass,  said  Inxtrunimt  comprising  nn  azimuth 
Rvroscopc  having  Its  plane  of  rotation  normally  fore  and 
aft  of  the  ship,  mr-nns  controlled  by  said  gyroscope  for 
Indicating  change  In  Iicndlog  of  the  ship  and  means  for 
c«-n(rallxlnc  said    gyroscope  at  will. 

3.  An  Instrument  for  uhc  on  nhlpboard.  nald  Instru- 
ment comprising  nn  nzlmnth  gyroscope  having  Its  plane 
of  rotation  normally  fon-  and  aft  of  the  ship,  means  con- 
trolled by  sflJd  cyroscope  for  Indicating  change  In  head- 
ing of  the  ship  and  elcctromagnetlcally  controlled  means 
for  centralizing  said  gyros'-ope. 
l,4r.:{.223.        BOAT-HULL      CONSTRUCTION.        GEOacr 

Marsh.m.i.  I-KKNrii,  Chicago.  III.     Filed  Apr.  27,  1922. 

STlal  No.  O.-.O.DOO.     S  Clnlins.      (CI.  114  —  84.) 


I,  A  h"nt  hull  having,  In  comhlnatlon,  n  hIicII  com- 
prUIng  plnles  bovlng  flanges  at  their  opposite  longltudl- 
iml  edge*,  other  plates  havlag  plain  edges  overlapping  th** 
niinB''d  edges  of  the  llrsl  mentioned  plates,  and  melnlUc 
frnmo  members  nrransed  In  spaced  relation  ond  formed 
t,t  slie<>(  molal  and  flnnii'-d  along  one  edge,  said  plates 
lielnir  secured  directly  lo  said  frnme  members,  and  the 
rifiiiffes  of  iho  nrsi  mentioned  pintcs  being  cut  awny  to 
ncQl»e  the  frame  members. 

S.  In  a  hull,  the  combination  of  n  metallic  »bel|  con 
structlon  and  n  woodm  plnnklng.  a  fram..  !o  which  said 
shell  and  i>\nny\n^  nrr  serured.  and  means  for  securing 
the  upp.rmos(  pint.-  of  the  sbrll  conslrucllon  lo  thr 
frninc  locliidlDg  ■  mrtilllc  bracket  secured  upon  the  Inmr 
side  ft  said  plnlr'  below  ll«  upper  i^ge,  tbe  upptT  p<\e'' 
«'  said  plntf  trrmlnnllns  bolwern  the  okinLin  r  »n*  ibo 
frnmr. 


1.  In  a  gyroscopic  compass,  tbe  combination  of  a 
auapended  vertical  ring,  a  gyro  case  pivotally  mounted 
therein,  a  gyro  rotor  revoiubly  mounted  m  said  case  and 
masses  distributed  up^n  the  said  gyro  case  adjustable 
about  vertical  and  horizontal  axes  so  that  the  maximum 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  said  case  and  rotor  almut  an 
axis  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  occurs  In  a 
vertical  plane  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
tbe  said  case  and  rotor  and  containing  one  of  the 
cardinal  axes. 

1,452.482.  MEANS  FOR  GOVERNING  THE  ROLLING 
OF  SHIPS.  Elmer  A.  Spebey,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  as 
slgnor  to  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
a  Corporation  of  New  York.  Filed  Sept.  30.  1910. 
Serial  No.  123.155.     25  Claims.     (CI.  74—78.) 


I  with  a  ship,  of  means  mountc 
ing  a  roH  of  predetermined  ampl 
governing   means    for    causing  sai 

II  the  natural  period  of  tbe  ship. 


.451,375.  PISTON-COOLING  DEVICE.. 
ScnLATTER,  St.  Louis.  Mo..  assignor  to  Busch-Snlzer 
Bros.-Diesel  Engine  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  Cor- 
poration of  Missouri.  Filed  July  30,  1921.  Serial  No 
4SS.516.     10  Claims.     (CI.  123—176.) 


1.  In  a  piston  cooling  device  the  combination  of  a  water 
supply  apparatus,  a  piston  having  a  cooling  chamber,  and 
a  tube  1q  communication  with  s;iid  cooling  chamber  and 
forming  part  of  extensible  connections  between  said  cham- 
ber and  said  supply,  said  tube  having  a  relatively  con- 
stricted discharge  orifice  adapted  to  produce  a  smooth- 
flowing  discharging  stream  of  water. 

l,449.GfH.  DICVlcri-:  for  SHIPPING  AND  DISCHARG- 
ING CARGO.  Yazo  Nakamlba,  Osaka,  Japan.  Filed 
Dee.  22.  1919  Serial  No.  346.652.  10  Claims.  (CI 
212—3.) 


,450,287.  SUBMARINE  SIGNALING  -  Al'PARATUS 
Walteb  Hahnemann,  Kitzcberg.  near  klel, .  Germany, 
:U^gnor  to  the  Firm  Signal  Oesellschaft  m.  b.  H, 
Kiel.  Germany.  FUed  Jan.  5.  1021.  Serial  No, 
435,294.  17  ClaliDB.  (CI.  1*1—0.5.)  (Granted  under 
the  provlslona  of  the  act  of  Mar.  3,  1921  41  Stat  L 
1313.) 


1,447.127.  INTERN AL-COMBLSTION  ENGINE.  George 
nsNRY  Endebby,  r.'Dzance.  England.  Filed  Feb.  3. 
1922.     Serial   No.  533,958.     2  Claims.      (CI.    123—51.) 


1.  In  a  submarine  sound  signaling  plant,  sound  sig- 
iling  apparatus  proper,  and  a  wall  associated  with  the 
said  apparatus,  an  area  of  tha  said  wall  of  a  radius  of 
?t  least  substantially  one  quarter  of  the  length  of  tbe 
wave  of  the  sound  used  for  signaling  being  substantially 
unyielding  <to  fluctuations  of  pressure  due  to  the  aald 
sound. 

1,446.786.     OILING   DEVICE   FOR  STEAM  TURBINES. 

Chasles  W.   Dake  and  Boswell  D.  Geant,  Chicago. 

111..  ,issignors  to  Pyle-National  Company,  a  Corporation 

of   Illinois.      Filed    Feb.    1.    1919.      Serial    No.    274,553. 

20  Claims.     (CI.  64 — 31.) 

1.  The  combination  with  a  shaft  and  ball  bearing  there- 
for of  a  closed  housing  enclofilng  them,  an  oil  well  re- 
moved from  the  bearing  and  mvans  for  raising  oU  there- 
from and  dischar;:lng  it  upon  the  shaft,  and  a  sleeve  sur- 
rounding but  out  of  contact  with  the  shaft  arranged  to 


1,451,109.  ANCHOR.  Norris  D.  Powell.  Chester.  Pa., 
asBlgnor.  by  mesne  assignments,  to  Baldt  Anchor  & 
Chain  Company,  a  Corporation  of  I'ennsylvaDla.  Filed 
Oct.  4.  1919.  Serial  No.  32S.445.  Renewed  Dec.  1, 
1922.     2  Claims.      (Cl.  114—207.) 


1.  .\nchor  structure  comprlsjng  a  head  provided  with 
an  ojieniug  therein,  and  a  separate  shank  having  its  lower 
end  Inserted  In  the  opening  In  the  head  and  having  a 
depression  Into  which  the  head  at  Its  opening  Is  filled 
to  rigidly  connect  the  head  and  shank. 


1,451.370.  ANCHOR.  Nonnis  D.  Powell,  Chester.  Pa.. 
assignor,  by  mesne  assignments,  to  Baldt  Anchor  * 
Chain  Company,  a  Corporation  of  Pennsylvania.  Filed 
Oct.  9.  1919.  Serial  No.  329.516.  Renewed  Dec.  1,  1922. 
3  Claims.      (CI.    IM— 207.) 


1.  An  arrangement  for  ^hfpplng  and  discharging  cargo. 
comprising  a  cargo  beam  hanging  horizontally  from  a 
rope,  said  rope  being  guided  b;  rope  pulleys  flxed  oo 
masts  or  posts  with  a  means  to  pull  the  rope  In  opposite 
directions  in  order  to  alter  the  position  of  tbe  cargo-beam, 
fore  or  aft,  ninnns  provided  on  the  cargo  beam  to  lift  up 
packages  of  cargo,  and  mrans  for  positively  shifting  pack- 
ages of  cargo  to  and  fro  on  said  cargo-beam. 
1,449,449.      LINETIIROWING    GUN.     JOUN    H.   SaVBES, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Filed  June  6,  1019.  Serial  No.  302,103. 

6  Claims.     (Cl    ftO- 1.1 
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I.  Anchor  Htruetun-  comprising  a  head  having  a  lapend 
opening  therein,  a  separate  shank  having  nl  Us  lower 
end  a  lapcred  portion  fitting  In  snld  Inpered  opening  In 
the  bend,  said  shank  at  Its  tapered  ond  having  a  depression 
Into  which  sold  head  is  fitted  to  Interlock  the  bead  and 
■bank. 


2.  .\n  internal-combustion  engine  Including  a  p:iir  of 
parallel  cylinders  each  having  an  Inlet  port  and  an  ex- 
haust port,  a  pair  of  opposed  pistons  arranged  Id  each 
cylinder  and  movable  toward  and  away  from  each  other, 
one  piston  of  each  pair  coutrolling  the  opening  and  clos- 
ing of  tbe  air  Inlet  port  of  the  cylinder  with  which  It 
is  associated  and  the  other  piston  of  the  same  pair  con- 
trolling the  opening  and  closing  of  the  exhaust  port 
of  the  same  cylinder,  rocking  levers  each  pivotally  con- 
nected to  one  of  the  pistons  in  one  cylinder  and  to  the 
adjacent  piston  in  the  other  cylinder,  a  power  shaft  hav- 
ing a  craok  portion  and  links  of  equal  length  connecting 
the  crank  portion  of  said  power  shaft  to  diagonally  oppo- 
site ends  of  said  levers,  whereby  the  pistons  controlling 
the  exhaust  ports  of  one  of  said  cylinders  uncover  tbe 
exhaust  ports  before  tbe  opening  of  tbe  air  inlet  ports 
in  the  same  cylinder  and  close  said  exhaust  ports  before- 
the  closing  of  the  air  inlet  ports. 
1.447^14.      OIL-ENGINE    SCAVENGING    PUMP.      Olav 

EsKiL  Jon..E.vsEN.  New  York.  N.  Y..  assignor  to  Wortb- 

ington   Puiup    and   Machinery   Corporation,    New  York. 

N.  Y..  a  Corporation  of  Virginia.     Filed  Nov,  14,  1921. 

Seii.il  N...  514.S4S.     4  Claims.     (Cl.  230—42) 


I 


1.  Tbe    combination    with    two    doubl-.-aetiug    cyliuder.'t 
in  line  wilb  each  other,  a  piston  in  each  cylinder,  a  piston 
rod  common  to  both  pistons  and  means  for  reciprocating 
the   piston    rod,   of   a   cylinder-base   arranged   to  support 
both  cylinders.  s:iid  cylinder-base  having  an  upper  chuni- 
ber  iu  communication  with   the  lower  ends  of  each   cyl- 
inder, and  comprising  passages  opening  at  opposite  sides 
of    the    cylinder-buse,    tbe    cylinder-base    also    having    a 
lower  chamber  in  communication  with  the  upper  ends  of 
both    cylinders    and    comprising    suction    and    discharge 
passages   opening  at  opposite  sides  of  the  cylinder-base, 
suction   valves  located   at^one  side  of  the  cylinder  base 
and    Independently    controlling    tbe    suction    passages    to- 
the    upper    and    lower    chambers,    n^spectively.    discbarge 
valves  located  on   the  side  of  tbe  cylinder-base  opposite 
tbe  suolion  valves  and  Independently  controlling  tbe  dis- 
charge passages  of  the  upper  and  lower  chambers,  respec- 
tively, and  valve  chests  secured  to  opposite  sides  of  the 
cylinder-base   and   enclosing  the  respective  valves. 
1,449,731.      LIFEBOAT.      Mack    Chambers    and    Yasct 
W.  Chambers,  East   St.   Lools,  III.,   assignors  of  one- 
flfth    to  John    E.    Chambers,  onc-flfth   to    Percy  Tnnsll, 
and  one-flfth  to  Allen  Chambers,  all  of  East  St.^Louls.. 
III.      Filed    June    24.    1921.      Serial    No.    -180,070.      1 
Claim.      (CI.  0—4.) 


A  lifeboat  Including  i 
substantially  circular  it 
edges  on  th(»  bottom  thereof,  a  keel  mounted  between, 
said  edges  and  having  a  portion  thereof  extemled  up- 
wardly Into  the  casing  and  a  portion  thereof  extended 
downwardly  below  the  casing,  and  ballast  secured  to  the- 
nortlon  of  the  keel  within  said  casing. 


1,448.899.  METHOD  OF  AND  MEANS  "^I'OR  MAIN- 
TAINING THE  COOLING  WATER  OF  A  MARINE 
ENGINE  AT  A  RELATIVELY  HIGH  TEMPERATURE. 
Dos  Cole.  Chicago,  III.,  assignor  of,  one-half  to  John  A. 
Dleoner,  Chicago,  III.  Filed  Aug.  6,  1918.  Serial  No. 
248.251.     5  Claims.     (CI.  123—170.) 


f>^ 


1.  In  a  cooling  s>stem  for  marine  Internal  combuatloik 
cnglii.s.  a  pump  driven  by  the  engine  for  clrculatlnir  A 
qunntlty  of  cooling  water  proportional  to  the  speed  of  tb» 
vnglne  in  a  complete  circuit,  another  pump  also  drlvoD  by 
tbe  engine  for  Injectlog  cold  water  Into  the  circuit  of  Iht- 
first  pump  In  quantities  proportional  to  the  speed  of  the 
rn&loc.  overflow  connections  for  said  complete  circuit, 
ond  adjustable  by-pass  means  for  predetermining  the  rail* 
of  the  effective  rnpftdtles  ef  tbe  pumps. 
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THE  LATEST  EUROPEAN  DIESEL 

Burmeister  and  Wain  at  Copenhagen  Produce  Double  Acting  Four  Cycle  Marine  Diesel 

Engine  Developing  1000  B.H.P.  per  Cylinder 


THE  illustration  herewith  shows  an  experimental 
engine  of  a  new  type  which  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  thirty-day  non-stop  trial  run  at  the  works 
of  Burmeister  &  Wain,  Copenhagen.  This  engine 
is  the  most  revolutionary  in  character  of  any  that  Bur- 
meister &  Wain  have  produced  since  bringing  out  their 
original  marine  type  4-cycle  engine,  which  is  now  in- 
stalled in  more  sea-going  motorships  than  all  other 
makes  combined. 

The   new   engine   is   a    4-cycle    double-acting   design 
and  in  the  experimental  engine   shown   in  the  picture 


develops  1000  brake  horsepower  in  a  single  cylinder. 
This  design  is  the  result  of  two  years'  experimental 
work  and  this  work  has  made  possible  the  order  re- 
cently placed  with  Burmeister  &  Wain  by  the  Swedish- 
American  Line  for  machinery  for  a  large  ocean-going- 
twin-screw  passenger  vessel  to  be  built  at  the  Elswick 
works  of  Armstrong,  Whitworth  &  Company,  Ltd.,  New- 
castle on  Tyne. 

The  prepelling  machinery  of  this  vessel  will  consist 
of  two  6-cylinder  double-acting  diesel  engines  devel- 
oping a  total  of  13,500  brake  horsepower.  Burmeister 
&  Wain  will  also  install  in  the  same  vessel  a  complete 
set  of  six  diesel  engine  auxiliary  generators  aggregat- 
ing 3150  brake  horsepower.  This  machinery  will  all 
be  constructed  at  the  Copenhagen  works  of  Burmeister 
&  Wain  and  installed  on  the  vessel  at  the  Elswick  yard 
of  Armstrong,  Whitworth  &  Company,  Ltd.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  ship  will  be  ready  for  service  in  about 
eighteen  months. 

The  new  Burmeister  &  Wain  double-acting  engine 
will  also  be  built  as  a  long-stroke  single-screw  engine 
in  sizes  up  to  6000  brake  horsepower. 


Lx;  erir.tr.'.i;  _;...  _.  —  new  Burmeister  &  Wain  design  for  double- 
acting  diesel  engine,  as  set  up  in  the  shops  cf  that  firm  in  Copenhagen. 
Develops    1000   brake   horse   power   in   one   cylinder. 


TWO  MORE  DIESEL  TUGS  FOR  "T"  LINE 

PROFITING  by  the  experience  gained  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Transco  I,  II  and  III,  the  Transma- 
rine Line  diesel-engined  towboats,  on  the  Barge 
Canal  last  year,  the  two  new  diesel  tugs  will 
have  several  slight  changes  in  their  design  and  equip- 
ment. The  changes,  however,  are  minor.  The  new 
towboats  are  slightly  longer  and  have  more  galley  and 
refrigeration  space.  The  engines  of  the  new  tugs  are 
the  same  as  the  Transco  I — Nelseco  180  brake  horse- 
power direct  reversible,  built  by  the  New  London  Ship 
&  Engine  Company  of  Groton,  Connecticut.  The  en- 
gines in  the  Transco  II  and  III  are  240  brake  horse- 
power, but  actual  operating  experience  has  shown  that 
the  smaller  engine  provides  ample  power  for  use  on 
the  canal. 

It  is  expected  that  the  installation  of  the  engines  in 
the  hulls  of  the  new  tugs  will  be  completed  in  time  for 
their  entrance  into  the  canal  service  of  the  Transma- 
rine Line  when  navigation  opens  for  the  1923  season. 


DIESEL  PILOT  BOAT  FOR  THE  PORT  OF 

PORTLAND 


By  DAVID  W.  DICKIE 


THE  accompanying  illustrations  show  a  new  pilot 
boat  design  for  the  Port  of  Portland,  of  which 
James  H.  Polhemus  is  general  manager  and  chief 
engineer.  The  design  is  by  David  W.  Dickie  of 
San  Francisco  and  embodies  all  the  features  dictated 
by  experience  with  pilot  services  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Columbia  River  entrance  presents  a  rather  in- 
teresting problem  so  far  as  Portland  is  concerned  be- 
cause there  are  two  distinct  services,  one  from  the  sea 
to  Astoria  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  one  from  As- 
toria up  the  river  to  Portland  about  100  miles  inland. 
This  entrance  presents  a  condition  of  periodical  bad 
weather  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  make  men  comfort- 
able aboard  the  pilot  boat  and  requires  skill  to  handle 
the  pilot  yawls,  while  the  run  up  the  Columbia  River 
requires  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  currents  and 
bottom  changes  of  the  river.  Usually  these  conditions 
are  handled  by  two  groups  of  men. 

The  pilot  boat  is  a  wooden  vessel  having  ketch  rig, 
with  two  masts  and  a  single  deck.  The  idea  of  the 
sails  is  to  steady  the  vessel  in  a  seaway,  which  ex- 
plains why  the  mainsail  is  made  "leg  o'  mutton."  This 
reduces  the  work  of  handling  the  sails  to  a  minimum. 
The  model  is  of  the  Gloucester  bow,  elliptical  transom 
stern  type  with  deep  hollow  heel  aft.  This  keeps  the 
gear  within  the  confines  of  the  deck  so  it  is  not  nec- 
essary for  the  crew  to  work  out  over  the  side  line  of 
the  deck. 

As  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  the  vessel  battened 
down  tight  from  end  to  end  at  times,  all  openings  are 
on  the  center  line  and  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The 
cockpit  arrangement  permits  the  captain  to  handle  the 
sails  and  steer  the  boat  from  one  point  and  the  high 
rail  protects  him  from  the  sea.  A  pilot  house  was 
contemplated   and   the    cockpit   has   been    arranged   to 


have  it  built  on  if  desired,  but  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion was  that  the  sails  could  not  be  propertly  handled 
therefrom.  A  boatswain's  locker  is  arranged  in  the 
bow  with  space  for  the  submarine  signaling  apparatus 
if  desired.  Immediately  aft  is  the  crew's  washroom 
with  toilet,  wash  basin  and  bath. 

In  the  forecastle  are  four  berths  with  drawers  under, 
table  and  companionway.  The  steward's  and  cabin 
boy's  room  opens  from  the  galley  and  dining  room. 
The  galley  has  some  new  features,  such  as  an  Ingle 
range,  which  uses  the  Valjean  oil  burner.  This  con- 
sists of  a  carburetor  that  looks  like  a  cooking  pot  and 
burns  on  the  principle  of  using  part  of  the  heat  to 
vaporize  the  oil,  whereupon  it  burns  quietly  without 
the  aid  of  an  air  blast  or  atomization  of  any  kind. 
The  fuel  is  stored  in  a  tank  in  the  sail  locker  and  fed 
by  gravity  to  the  stove.  The  stove  is  fitted  with  a 
water-back  that  provides  hot  water.  The  water  is  cir- 
culated by  means  of  a  Marsh  yacht  pump  through  the 
heaters  in  the  cabin  for  heating  the  pilot's  quarters. 
The  pantry  and  storeroom  are  arranged  as  usual,  ex- 
cept for  the  sink,  which  is  a  "Help  Her"  sink  as  man- 
ufactured by  the  Washington  Iron  Works  of  Los  An- 
geles. The  ice  chest  is  of  the  vitreous  type,  piped  back 
to  the  bilge  suction  to  avoid  rotting  of  the  structure. 

The  engine  room  is  enclosed  by  a  system  of  doors 
that  can  be  removed  for  overhauling  the  engine. 

The  main  cabin  is  arranged  with  five  berths  on  the 
starboard  side  and  four  on  the  port  side.  Each  berth 
has  two  drawers  under  it  and  an  upholstered  seat  in 
front.  The  idea  is  that  immediately  a  pilot  is  put 
aboard  an  incoming  vessel  the  cabin  boy  makes  up  the 
berth  with  clean  linen  ready  for  the  pilot  coming  off 
an  outgoing  vessel.  The  upholstery  and  curtains  are 
arranged  to  match  the  teak  trim  of  the  cabin.     The 


POVfER  PI  LOT  SCHOONER 
THE  PORT  OF  PORTLAND 


DIMENSIONS: 

Length  over   all 120'-6" 

Length  overhang  of  stem...      4'-10" 

Length    waterline    106'-0" 

Length   overhang   stern 9'-9" 

Size   rudder   post I'-O" 

Displacement    length     >106'-0" 

Tonnage   length    H4'-0" 

Registered    length    109'-9" 

Breadth    planking    26'-4" 

Breadth  moulded   2S'-10" 

Draft    forward    lO'-O" 

Draft   aft    ir-6" 

Keel   outside   rabbet r-9" 

Cast    iron    in    keel 10.25  tons 

Freeboard   lowest  sheer 4'-8" 

Freeboard    at   stem 10'-8" 

Freeboard   at  stern 5'-8" 

Length    forecastle    18'-10" 

Length    dining    room 12'-10" 

Length    engine    room 23'-2" 

Length   cabin    20'-9" 

Foremast    heel    to    truck....    87'-9" 
Mainmast   step   to   truck....    86'-9" 

Length    fore    boom 29'-9" 

Length   spanker   boom S6'-6" 
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Hold   and   machinery   plan   of   proposed    Columbia    River  pilot   boat 


forward  end  of  the  cabin  has  a  sideboard  upon  which 
is  mounted  the  receiving  set  of  the  radio.  Until  the 
perfecting  of  the  radio  apparatus  and  the  straighten- 
ing out  of  the  legal  difficulties  connected  therewith, 
provision  is  made  for  receiving  only  the  messages  be- 
ing broadcasted  at  Astoria. 

Aft  are  the  washroom  and  slicker  locker  provided 
with  toilet,  bath  and  wash  basin  and  space  for  drying 
the  oilskins.  A  complete  system  of  mechanical  venti- 
lation provides  fresh  air  for  the  entire  vessel,  the  fans 
being  in  the  engine  room. 

The  machinery  consists  of  a  200  horsepower  4-cylin- 
der  Pacific  diesel  engine,  which  was  selected  on  ac- 
count of  its  low  speed,  thereby  increasing  the  diameter 
of  the  propeller.  Cylinders  are  300  m.m.  diameter, 
500  m.m.  stroke,  and  the  engine  turns  225  r.  p.  m.,  air 
blast  injection.  The  auxiliary  set  consists  of  a  9- 
horsepower  Skandia  semi-diesel  engine  driving  a  5- 
kilowatt  generator  on  one  side  and  a  two-stage  com- 
pressor and  bilge  pump  on  the  other.     The  vessel   is 


lighted  electrically  throughout  with  air  for  driving 
the  small  pumps  for  the  hot  water  and  fresh  water 
service. 

The  forward  end  of  the  main  engine  has  the  crank- 
shaft extended  to  form  the  drive  for  the  windlass. 
Immediately  forward  of  the  engine  room  is  a  Hill 
clutch,  driving  the  fore  and  aft  shaft  through  a  gear 
case  which  places  the  shaft  18  inches  off  center  to 
pass  the  mast  and  chain  pipes.  At  the  fore  end  a 
mitre  gear  drives  the  vertical  shaft,  at  the  top  of  the 
vertical  shaft  is  a  Hill  clutch,  and  a  set  of  gears 
brings  the  drive  back  to  the  center  line  of  the  ship 
and  the  windlass.  This  allows  the  windlass  man  to 
operate  the  windlass  and  at  the  same  time  enables  the 
engineer  to  disconnect  the  entire  gear  when  not  in  use. 

Water  for  the  vessel  is  carried  in  two  tanks  under 
the  forecastle  and  one  under  the  engine  room  floor. 
Fuel  is  carried  in  two  tanks  under  the  cabin  floor,  25 
days'  supply  being  provided.  The  air  tanks  are  for- 
ward between  the  water  tanks. 

DLDI  „     -       ^ 


Inboard  profile  and  transverse  sections  of  proposed   Columbia  River   pilot  boat 


PACIFIC  WERKSPOOR  DIESELS  FOR  CROWLEY 

SERVICE 


FOUR  Pacific  Werkspoor  diesel  engines  of  the  solid 
injection  type  for  the  San  Francisco  bay  and 
river  service  of  the  Crowley  Launch  &  Tugboat 
Company  are  under  way  in  the  plant  of  the  Pa- 
cific Diesel  Engine  Company  of  Oakland,  California. 
Each  diesel  is  designed  to  meet  the  special  require- 
ments of  the  towing  fleet  work,  and  one  is  already 
installed  and  successfully  operating  on  the  Crowley 
launch  No.  22.  This  craft  is  52  feet  long,  16  foot 
beam,  and  draws  6.6  feet.  It  was  previously  driven 
by  a  gasoline  engine.  The  Crowley  yards  are  to  build 
the  hulls  of  the  three  additional  boats  and  the  Pacific 
Diesel  Engine  Company  is  arranging  for  prompt  in- 
stallation of  the  engines. 

The  engines  are  110  brake  horsepower,  3  -  cylinder 
and  4-cycle  type,  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as 
used  by  the  Werkspoor  for  the  past  twenty  years  and 
noted  for  reliability,  accessibility  and  economy  in  fuel 
and  lubricating  oil  consumption. 

The  solid  injection  system  is  used  on  account  of  its 
simplicity,  eliminating  the  two  or  three  stage  com- 
pressors necessary  on  the  air  injection  type  of  diesel, 
which  is  used  when  the  engine  size  reaches  250  horse- 
power. With  the  solid  injection  system  the  full  con- 
trol of  the  engine  is  accomplished  from  the  pilot  house 
where  the  engine  can  be  slowed  down,  speeded  up,  re- 
versed or  stopped,  without  the  operator  leaving  his 
position  at  the  steering  wheel. 

The  engine  is  conservatively  rated  and  the  propeller 


speed  proportionately  low,  thus  giving  a  very  efficient 
propeller  for  workboat  service.  The  engine  is  very 
accessible,  the  valves  being  in  cages,  and  a  valve  need- 
ing attention  can  be  replaced  in  a  few  minutes'  time. 
The  cylinder  and  cylinder-head  are  made  in  one  piece 
and  bolted  rigidly  to  the  adjoining  unit.  This  type  of 
construction  permits  a  free  circulation  of  water  around 
the  hottest  part  of  the  cylinder,  which  is  around  the 
exhaust  valve  housing  and  cylinder  walls  close  to  the 
top,  and  prevents  cylinder  troubles  caused  from  faulty 
cooling  construction.  It  also  eliminates  the  joint  be- 
tween the  cylinder  and  cylinder-head,  which  usually 
is  the  source  of  much  trouble  in  a  diesel  engine. 

If  it  is  found  necessary  to  inspect  the  piston  or  ad- 
just or  change  the  piston  rings,  the  engine  crank  is 
placed  at  bottom  center  and  the  skirt  or  cylinder  ex- 
tension let  down  by  the  removal  of  six  cap  screws, 
the  skirt  and  piston  can  then  be  swung  out  to  one 
side  for  inspection  without  disconnecting  the  cross- 
head  or  crankpin  bearings  or  disturbing  any  of  the 
adjustments  on  the  cylinders.  This  complete  opera- 
tion can  be  performed  in  a  few  minutes'  time. 

The  amount  of  fuel  for  the  cylinder  charge  is  meas- 
ured by  the  stroke  of  the  fuel  injection  needle  valve. 
The  length  of  the  stroke  is  regulated  by  the  governor, 
which  is  of  the  centrifugal  type  mounted  on  a  vertical 
shaft  on  the  aft  end  of  the  engine.  This  system  has 
been  found  the  most  satisfactory  for  the  solid  injec- 
tion type.  (Continued  on  page  299) 
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PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW 
PRESENTS  AN  EDITORIAL  IN  PHOTOS 
"STRAP  YOUR  BOXES" 


This  cut  is  a  fair  representation  of  a  box 
before  repair,  and  we  are  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  if  it  had  been  reinforced  by  strap- 
ping with  either  wire  or  steel,  its  strength 
would  have  been  increased,  that  it  would  have 
been  delivered  in  condition  of  the  picture 
below. 


This  box  was  strapped  and  sealed 
by  the  use  of  Signode  Steel  Strapping, 
which  insures  protection  against  both 
breakage    and    pilferage. 


Most  of  the  important  and  progressive 
steamship  lines  are  endeavoring  to  give  their 
patrons  the  best  possible  service.  There  are, 
however,  certain  conditions  within  the  ship- 
pers' control  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  ac- 
count for  failure,  and  shippers  should  assist 
by  carefully  considering  the  use  of  steel  or 
wire  binding,  wherever  the  value,  nature  or 
condition  of  the  package  indicates  the  need 
of  such  protection.  This  third  view  shows 
the    Signode    strapping    device. 
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MARINE  INSURANCE  NOTES 


CHARLES  F.  HOWELL,   Contributing  Editor 


STILL  another  illustration  of  the 
important  international  eco- 
nomic character  of  marine  in- 
surance has  been  supplied 
through  the  Ruhr  embroglio.  Bel- 
gium and  France,  as  masters  of  the 
"jugular  vein",  have  imposed  an  ex- 
port tax  on  goods  shipped  from  that 
district;  and  foreign  merchants  are 
in  a  serious  quandary  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  insurance  protection  in 
event  of  their  merchandise  being 
held  up  on  account  of  the  payment 
of  the  tax.  The  demand  for  adequate 
coverage  has  been  widespread,  due 
largely  to  uncertainty  as  to  the  rights 
of  foreign  shippers  under  this  ex- 
port levy. 

In  general,  American  policies  do 
not  cover  the  risks  of  war  on  shore 
and  underwriters  are  not  anxious  to 
include  these  hazards.  Lloyd's  un- 
derwriters have  for  some  time  past 
been  covering  war  risks  on  shore, 
for  a  limited  period,  generally  either 
ten  or  fifteen  days.  But  there  is  no 
war  in  fact  between  the  Allies  and 
Germany,  and  therefore  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  would  not  be  benefited 
by  such  an  extension  of  cover;  and 
yet  the  latter  has  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  he  would  be  in  a  better  position 
if  he  had  it  and  if  war  were  to 
eventuate.  The  pertinent  point,  at 
the  present  state  of  developments,  is 
what  is  the  extent  of  the  liability  of 
marine  underwriters  who  are  insur- 
ing goods  to  and  from  the  interior 
of  Germany  for  loss  or  damage  oc- 
curring to  the  goods  through  the  di- 
rect or  indirect  act  of  one  of  the  in- 
vading parties.  In  most  marine  pol- 
icies there  is  a  clause  limiting  the 
underwriters'  liability  on  shore  to 
loss  by  fire,  collision,  derailment  or 
flood.  Many  underwriters  are  now 
granting,  for  additional  premium, 
coverage  against  risks  of  direct  loss 
or  damage  by  strikes,  riots  and  civil 


commotions.     It  is  merely  a  measure 
of  prudence;    as  this  coverage  is  of 
little    value    unless    riots    and    civil 
commotions  on  the  part  of  the  Ger- 
man populace  result  in  direct  dam- 
age to  insured  goods.     By  the  basic 
law  of  marine  insurance,  reaffirmed 
in  the  warehouse  clause,  the  under- 
writers'   liability    is   further   limited 
to  loss  or  damage  occurring  to  goods 
while  in  ordinary  course  of  transit. 
Ruhr  Shipments 
The  question  naturally  arises,  what 
happens  to  the  merchant's  insurance 
supposing  that  a   shipment,   insured 
from  a  point  in  the  Ruhr  to  the  Unit- 
ed  States,   is   subject  to   the   export 
tax,    and   the   goods    are    stopped    in 
transit  by   the   French   and   Belgian 
oflScials  because  of  the  refusal  of  the 
German    shipper   and   the    American 
exporter  to  pay  the  tax?     The  Amer- 
ican exporter  by  refusing  to  pay  the 
tax  would  appear  to  have  permitted 
an  interruption  in  transit  which  ter- 
minates his  insurance.    Neither  strike 
and  riot  insurance  nor  a  cover  against 
war  risk  on  shore  would  serve  to  pro- 
tect him  or  to  keep  alive  his  trans- 
portation cover.    He  cannot  fall  back 
upon  redress  at  the  hands  of  his  gov- 
ernment, because  the  United   States 
made  no  protest  against  the  French 
and  Belgium  occupation  of  the  Ruhr. 
If  Americans,  under  prevailing  con- 
ditions  there,  persist   in   purchasing 
goods  in  the  occupied  district,  they 
must  assume  the  risks  that  go  with 
it.      Underwriters    are    greatly    con- 
cerned over  the  problem  that  would 
confront   them    were    they   to    grant 
the   assured   protection   against   loss 
or  damage   while  the   hitters'   goods 
are   being   held   awaiting   settlement 
of  the  tax  question.    And  if  they  de- 
cline to  grant  this  protection  it  would 
be    tantamount    to    a    suspension    of 
trade   with    Germany   as   far   as   the 
Ruhr  is  concerned. 


Seizure  Clause 

The  feeling  among  underwriters 
is  that  it  is  their  duty  to  supply  this 
protection.  Accordingly  a  clause, 
drawn  by  counsel,  has  been  offered 
merchants.  The  language  of  this 
clause  follows: 

"On  shipments  to  or  through  Ger- 
many, this  insurance  is  hereby  ex- 
tended to  cover  against  actual  seiz- 
ure by  the  French  and/or  Belgian 
governments,  followed  by  an  act  of 
final  appropriation;  but  warranted 
free  of  claim  for  loss  or  damage 
arising  from  delay,  deterioration, 
loss  of  market  or  frustation  of  voy- 
age, and  warranted  not  to  abandon 
until  after  final  appropriation  of  ti- 
tle and/or  condemnation  by  French 
and/or  Belgian  governments,  nor  un- 
til sixty  days  after  notice  of  such 
action  is  given  to  these  assurers. 
The  foregoing  is  subject  to  blockade 
warranty  and  all  other  warranties 
on  the  back  hereof  not  directly  In- 
consistent with  the  terms  of  this 
clause." 

Japan  on  Average  Deposits 

A  resolution  has  been  pa^ssed  by 
the  Japanese  Marine  Underwriters' 
Association  favoring  the  adoption  of 
the  British  system  of  dealing  with 
general  average  deposits.  Two  prom- 
inent Japanese  steamship  lines,  the 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  and  the  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  have  gone  upon  that 
basis.  This  important  lead  is  be- 
lieved to  Insure  the  change  becom- 
ing general  in  Japan,  as  the  smaller 
companies  would  be  at  a  disadvan- 
tage if  they  were  to  disregard  the 
attitude  of  their  principal  compet 
itors.  Japan's  move  is  the  outcome 
of  negotiations  between  average  ad- 
justers, shipowners  and  underwrit- 
ers, with  considerable  pressure  ex- 
erted by  London  brokers  with  impor- 
tant connections  in  the  Island  em- 
pire.    British  comment  runs  as  fol- 
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lows:  "Much  difficulty  has  been  ex- 
perienced heretofore,  because  for- 
eign shipowners  have  kept  the  funds 
of  general  average  deposits  in  their 
own  hands,  and  disputes  have  arisen 
concerning  the  allocation  of  these 
funds.  The  placing  of  the  deposit 
in  the  hands  of  a  creditable  bank  in 
the  joint  names  of  the  shipowner  and 
the  representative  of  the  cargo  un- 
derwriters, which  is  the  British  prac- 
tice, insures  the  interest  earned  be- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  the  purpose 
for  which  the  deposit  was  made." 

As  is  well  known,  no  cash  can  be 
required  of  American  underwriters 
with  respect  to  general  average  de- 
posits. It  is  frequently  done,  but 
the  underwriter  is  under  no  neces- 
sity of  doing  so.  This  has  been 
amply  discussed  by  Congdon  in  his 
authoritative  work  on  marine  insur- 
ance. Just  at  present  there  is  a  per- 
sistent demand  by  British  shipown- 
ers that  British  underwriters  supple- 
ment their  companies'  guarantees  by 
a  bank  guarantee.  This  is  regarded 
by  the  insurers  in  Great  Britain  as 
quite  unnecessary,  on  the  ground 
that  their  guarantees  are  as  strong 
as  any  of  the  banks  could  offer. 

Pilferage  in  Customs 

Last  month  we  discussed  the  grow- 
ing and  extensive  hazards  connected 
with  pilferage  losses  on  goods  pass- 
ing through  the  Mexican  customs. 
Recent  developments  would  indicate 
that  there  is  occasion  for  concern 
along  the  same  line  here  at  home, 
though  in  a  much  less  extensive  way, 
and  from  a  different  angle.  The 
United  States  Court  of  Customs  Ap- 
peal has  recently  handed  down  a  de- 
cision, in  the  case  of  McKesson  & 
Robbins  vs.  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, with  respect  to  the  collec- 
tion of  duties  on  goods  pilfered  while 
in  the  possession  of  the  United  States 
government,  which  is  considered  to 
be  of  far-reaching  importance  as  re- 
spects theft  and  pilferage  losses  on 
imports.  Prior  to  this  decision  the 
government,    under   a    ruling   of   the 


Board  of  General  Appraisers,  assess- 
ed and  collected  duties  on  goods 
which,  subsequent  to  landing  and 
while  still  in  the  custody  of  the  cus- 
toms authorities,  were  stolen.  Ac- 
cording to  the  records  of  insurance 
companies  thefts  of  goods  from  ap- 
praisers' stores  and  bonded  ware- 
houses have  regularly  been  reaching 
alarming  proportions.  Not  only  did 
the  importer  lose  his  goods,  but  he 
was  also  obliged  to  pay  duty  on  his 
lost  property.  The  foundation  for 
this  ruling  was  that  all  goods  arriv- 
ing in  this  country  are  dutiable  as 
entering  into  competition  with  Amer- 
ican-made merchandise;  the  mere 
fact  that  they  were  stolen  and  placed 
on  the  market  through  other  than 
the  legitimate  channels  did  not  alter 
the  basic  principle  as  regards  their 
liability  to  duty. 

In  the  McKesson  &  Robbins  decis- 
ion this  ruling  has  been  held  to  be 
invalid.  And  this  appears  to  apply 
not  only  to  future  shipments  but 
also  to  make  the  government  respon- 
sible for  a  refund  of  all  duties  col- 
lected on  goods  which  were  stolen 
while  in  the  custody  of  the  customs. 
It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  it  is 
retroactive. 

All  truckmen  and  warehousemen 
who  handle  bonded  goods  for  the 
government  are  required  to  furnish 
a  bond  which  makes  them  liable  to 
the  government  for  any  shortage  oc- 
curring during  their  custody  of  the 
merchandise.  In  the  past,  under  the 
ruling  of  the  Appraisers'  Board,  the 
government  in  most  cases  of  short- 
age simply  declined  to  waive  the 
duty  or  to  recognize  claims  for  a 
duty-refund  where  the  full  duty  had 
been  paid  before  the  shortage  had 
been  observed.  This  enabled  the 
bonding  companies  to  escape  liabil- 
ity. Under  the  impulse  of  the  up- 
roar that  bonding  companies  are  now 
certain  to  make,  in  view  of  the  new 
decision,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  much 
more  careful  supervision  of  bonded 
goods,  and  truckmen  and  warehouse- 


men will  have  something  serious  to 
worry  over. 

However,  the  new  decision  does 
not  mean  that  the  underwriters  are 
entirely  relieved  from  liability  for 
loss  on  duty  by  theft  and  pilferage, 
because  in  many  instances  only  a 
certain  few  packages  of  a  shipment 
are  sent  to  appraisers'  stores,  the 
balance  going  direct  to  the  con- 
signee. The  question  of  liability  of 
the  importer  for  duty  if  goods  are 
stolen  while  being  transferred  direct 
to  consignee  may  be  open  to  consid- 
erable doubt,  as  in  such  cases  the 
consignee's  agent  may  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  shortage.  There 
is  also  the  possibility  of  goods  being 
stolen  from  a  truck  while  being 
transported  from  the  appraisers' 
stores  to  the  store  of  the  importer. 
The  case  is  much  more  favorable  to 
the  underwriters  as  respects  goods 
which  are  placed  in  bonded  ware- 
houses, for  here  the  risk  of  the  un- 
derwriter ceases  upon  the  goods  be- 
ing placed  in  the  warehouse,  and  if 
the  government's  truckmen  give  a 
clean  receipt  to  the  steamship  line 
the  underwriter  would  appear  to  be 
freed  from  responsibility  for  any 
shortage  which  may  subsequently 
take  place. 

What   Constitutes   "United 
Kingdom"? 

Now  that  southern  Ireland  is  a 
free  state,  some  question  has  arisen 
as  to  the  use  of  the  term  United 
Kingdom  in  policies  of  marine  insur- 
ance. The  status  of  the  Irish  Free 
State  has  not  yet  been  definitely  es- 
tablished insofar  as  its  relation  to 
the  United  Kingdom  is  concerned, 
but  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that 
the  term  United  Kingdom  is  now 
limited  to  Great  Britain  and  north- 
ern Ireland,  rather  than  embrac- 
ing all  of  Ireland  as  in  the  past. 
Accordingly,  the  majority  of  under- 
writers are  making  their  policies 
read  "United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland"  instead  of  using 
the  familiar  term  "United  Kingdom." 
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London  marine  insurance  companies 
and  Lloyd's  underwriters  have  agreed 
to  consider  the  expression  United 
Kingdom  as  applying  to  the  whole 
of  Ireland,  pending  a  final  settle- 
ment of  the  question. 

Cotton  Rates  to  Germany 

Announcement  comes  from  Galves- 
ton to  the  effect  that  material  re- 
ductions in  insurance  rates  are  be- 
ing made  on  cotton  in  German  ves- 
sels bound  for  German  ports,  and 
also  on  cotton  cargoes  consigned  to 
mills  in  Germany  but  passing  through 
Holland  and  Belgium.  This  would 
indicate  that  there  is  little  anticipa- 
tion of  serious  political  disturbance 
growing  out  of  the  allied  occupation 
of  the  Ruhr;  but,  even  so,  the  new 
rate  is  double  that  charged  before 
the  invasion  of  that  district.  The 
new  rate  is  25  cents  for  fifteen  days, 
including  strikes  and  riots — which  is 
a  50  per  cent  reduction.  For  thirty 
days  the  rate  is  40  cents;  unlim- 
ited,  75. 

Compress  Fires 

Gross  fire  losses  on  compresses 
and  warehouses  in  the  United  States 
for  the  twelve  months  ending  with 
April  1,  1923,  approximated  $2,800,- 
000.  This  is  the  average  annual  ex- 
perience on  the  basis  of  a  five-year 
period.  For  the  year  April  1,  1921, 
to  April  1,  1922,  the  gross  fire 
losses  from  the  same  source  amount- 
ed to  $5,800,000— which  makes  the 
more  recent  figures  a  matter  for  con- 
gratulation. These  estimates  do  not 
include  realizations  from  salvage. 
Of  the  coverage  thus  affected  about 
40  per  cent  was  carried  by  marine 
companies  and  60  per  cent  by  fire 
companies. 

'Ware  the  Canary  Islands 

Frequent  reports  have  been  com- 
ing in  of  the  dishonest  methods  em- 
ployed by  various  parties  at  Las 
Palmas,  who  are  representing  them- 
selves as  claim  agents  of  under- 
writers. Survey  reports  are  being 
furnished  by  these  miscreants  on  a 
percentage  basis  to  consignees  of 
goods  certifying  to  damages  which 
never  occurred,  or  greatly  exagger- 
ating what  damages  there  may  have 
been.  Underwriters  have  agreed  to 
refuse  payment  of  any  claim  without 
the  most  careful  investigation,  un- 
less the  survey  has  been  made  either 
by  Lloyd's  agent  or  by  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Underwriters.  It  is  confidently  be- 
lieved that  concerted  action  along 
this  line  will  put  a  speedy  quietus 
to  the  nefarious  practices  now  ob- 
taining in  the  islands.  It  might  here 
be  added  that  all  evils  affecting  the 
underwriting  world  would  be  bound 
to  disappear  very  quickly  if  only  the 
underwriters    would    work    togethei- 


for  the  benefit  of  all  instead  of  em- 
ploying awkward  situations  for  the 
furthering  of  personal  ends. 

Newfoundland   Complains 

Advices  from  Newfoundland  are 
to  the  effect  its  merchant  marine  is 
on  the  point  of  being  driven  out  of 
business  on  account  of  the  heavy 
marine  insurance  rates  quoted  on 
sailing  vessels.  There  are  said  to 
be  but  seventy  foreign-going  ships 
at  the  present  time  in  the  fleet 
at  that  point,  whereas  at  no  time 
before  or  during  the  last  half-cen- 
tury have  there  been  fewer  than  one 
hundred.  It  is  feared  that  the  sail- 
ing ships  of  Newfoundland  will  soon 
become  obsolete  as  fish  carriers  and 
their  place  be  taken  by  foreign-own- 
ed steam  craft.  According  to  the 
Newfoundland  Trade  Review,  under- 
writers are  asking  only  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  on  cargoes  carried  in 
steam  vessels,  while  for  sailing  ves- 
sels the  cargo  rates  are  8  per  cent 
and  for  hulls  16. 

News   in    Eastern   Offices 

At  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Marine  Underwriters 
of  the  United  States,  William  H.  Mc- 
Gee  was  re-elected  president,  F.  C. 
Buswell  vice-president,  and  S.  D.  Mc- 
Comb  secretary-treasurer.  On  the 
executive  committee  D.  F.  Cox,  C.  A. 
Hulme  and  C.  R.  Page  were  elected 
for  the  three-year  term  to  take  the 
places  of  those  of  the  class  expiring 
in  1923.  Standard  committees,  with 
but  one  or  two  minor  exceptions, 
were  reappointed.  In  his  address 
President  McGee  took  occasion  to 
highly  praise  the  fine  work  of  S.  D. 
McComb  as  the  association's  dele- 
gate to  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association. 

William  H.  McGee  in  enjoying  a 
six  weeks'  rest  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

With  the  Egyptian  onion  crop 
ready  for  shipment,  there  has  been 
more  or  less  discussion  of  damage 
to  this  commodity  in  transit.  Ship 
ventilators  are  regarded  as  an  im- 
portant factor,  as  is  also  that  of 
loading. 

M.  M.  Pease,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Vessel  Agency,  Inc.,  is 
taking  a  well-deserved  rest  in  Con- 
necticut and  will  probably  not  be 
back  at  his  desk  before  the  middle 
of  July. 

Patria,  a  marine  insurance  com- 
pany of  Paris,  has  been  declared  in 
bankruptcy  by  order  of  the  Tribunal 
de  Commerce. 

John  Ferguson,  marine  manager 
of  the  American  Foreign  Insurance 
Association,  has  been  elected  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Maritime  Association. 

Osborn  &  Company  have  moved 
from    45    Wall    street   to    47    Beaver. 


Hagadorn  &  Company  and  the  Brit- 
ish &  Foreign  are  moving  into  the 
new  Cotton  Exchange  building  now 
ready  for  occupancy. 

R.  E.  Stronnach,  marine  secretary 
of  the  Aetna,  has  been  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Board  of  Under- 
writers of  New  York. 

Samuel  Bird,  president  of  Talbot, 
Bird  &  Company,  is  in  Europe. 

E.  W.  Holmes  &  Company,  Inc., 
marine  surveyors  and  average  ad- 
justers at  56  Beaver  street,  super- 
sedes the  former  firm  of  Jenkins  & 
Holmes. 

Joseph  L.  White,  senior  member 
of  the  old  firm  of  George  H.  Smith 
&  Hicks,  committed  suicide  by  shoot- 
ing himself  through  the  head  at  his 
Brooklyn  home.  He  was  61  years  of 
age,  and  had  just  completed  arrange- 
ments for  retiring  from  business. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  Maritime  Association  of  the  Port 
of  New  York,  Charles  H.  Potter  was 
elected  president,  John  Dowd  vice- 
president,  Walter  Firth  treasurer, 
and  Eugene  F.  Moran,  C.  Parker 
Runyon,  Joseph  D.  Tomlinson,  Ed- 
ward Cole,  Captain  Jacob  E.  Reich- 
ert  and  John  F.  Manning  directors. 

Incorporation  papers  have  been 
filed  by  the  E.  W.  Smith  Company 
of  Buffalo,  which  will  operate  a  gen- 
eral marine  insurance  agency  in  that 
city.  The  officers  are  E.  W.  Smith,  W. 
F.  Maischoss  and  Robert  T.  Taylor. 

Underwriters  are  aroused  over  the 
series  of  losses  of  Italian  steamers 
bound  from  the  United  States  to  Eu- 
ropean ports  carrying  grain  cargoes. 
Discrimination  against  this  class  is 
being  discussed. 

Rate  cutting  is  still  the  curse  of 
the  New  York  market.  Such  an  in- 
cessant raid  on  the  accounts  of  rival 
offices  has  never  been  known  before 
in  the  history  of  the  business.  Ap- 
parently, you  can  get  what  you  want 
at  your  own  price. 

C.  F.  H. 


EXTENSIVE  FOAMITE   INSTAL- 
LATIONS 

Moore  Dry  Dock  Company,  Oakland, 
California,  will  install  Foamite  sys- 
tem of  fire  protection  on  the  Ship- 
ping Board's  535's  operated  by  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company. 
Vessels  to  be  so  equipped  are  the 
President  Pierce,  President  Cleve- 
land, President  Taft,  President  Wil- 
son and  President  Lincoln.  The  f 
Moore  Drydock  Company  is  also  re- 
ported to  have  purchased  the  freight- 
er Magunkook  from  the  Shipping  |: 
Board,  in  which  they  will  install 
two  Werkspoor  diesel  engines. 
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The  motor  schooner  Arctic.  Hand- 
some new  fur  trader  of  H.  Liebes 
and   Company. 


(Continued  from  page  294) 

When  the  clutch  is  released,  thereby  throwing  the 
load  off  the  engine,  an  automatic  tripper  reduces  the 
pressure  on  the  fuel  injection  system,  permitting  the 
engine  to  idle  indefinitely  without  fear  of  building  up 
carbon  deposits.  Cylinders  and  pistons  are  made  from 
special  close  grained  cast  iron  of  a  special  formula, 
which  cannot  be  excelled.  The  crankshaft  and  connect- 
ng-rods  are  forged  from  .35-. 45  carbon  open  hearth 
steel  and  are  proportioned  to  withstand  the  heavy  ovp' - 
loads  usually  encountered  in  workboat  usage.  The  pis- 
ton pins  are  made  from  the  same  grade  of  steel  as  the 
crankshaft  and  are  hardened  and  ground.  The  bear- 
ings are  amply  proportioned  and  lined  with  best  qual- 
ity of  white  diesel  metal  and  are  designed  so  that  they 
can  be  rolled  out  for  inspection  or  adjustment. 

Lubrication  is  accomplished  by  forced  feed  with  a 
double  acting  pump  of  the  valveless  type.  The  oil  is 
drawn  from  the  pit  in  the  after  end  of  the  bedplate, 
pumped  through  a  filter  system  into  the  engine  room 
and  then  pumped  through  the  main  journals,  then 
through  the  hollow  crankshaft  and  web  to  the  crank 
pin,  through  the  hollow  connecting  rod  to  the  piston 
pin,  and  finally  drained  back  to  the  pit  and  through 
the  filter  again.  With  this  positive  system  of  lubri- 
cation, burnt  bearings  are  eliminated.     The  cylinders 


are  oiled  by  mechanical  sight  feed  lubricators,  insur- 
ing perfect  lubrication. 

The  cooling  water  pump  is  of  the  plunger  type  and 
driven  direct  from  the  engine  by  an  eccentric.  The 
bilge  pump  is  of  the  same  type  and  size  as  the  cooling 
water  pump  and  is  interchangeable  with  same.  The 
clutch  is  of  the  multiple  disc  type  and  the  reverse  gear 
is  of  the  spur  gear  type,  amply  proportioned,  the  gears 
being  of  forged  steel,  heat  treated  and  accurately  ma- 
chined. The  design  is  such  that  the  engine  can  be 
run  in  the  reverse  indefinitely  without  danger  of  over- 
heating. The  thrust  is  of  the  multiple  collar  type,  bab- 
bitt lined  both  on  the  ahead  and  astern  side  and  pro- 
vided with  forced  lubrication.  An  air  compressor  for 
starting  is  mounted  on  the  forward  end  of  the  engine, 
driven  by  an  eccentric,  and  charges  the  air  tank,  sup- 
plied with  the  engine.  The  air  is  used  for  starting 
the  engine  and  for  the  whistle. 

Cost  of  operating  the  110  brake  horsepower  Pacific 
Werkspoor  diesel  engine  at  280  revolutions  a  minute 
is  as  follows:  fuel  oil,  consumption  per  brake  horse- 
power for  one  hour,  1/19  gallon;  cost,  3  cents  per  gal- 
lon, 17' li  cents;  lubricating  oil,  consumption  per  100 
brake  horsepower  for  one  hour,  1/10  gallon;  cost,  50 
cents  per  gallon,  5'v;  cents. 


The  Electric  Boat  Company's 
floating  submarine  base  Isaac  L. 
Rice  at  Provincetown,  Mass.  This 
craft  is  fitted  as  a  repair  shop 
and  crew's  quarters.  She  has  two 
240  horse  power  Nelseco-Diesels 
lor    power. 
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T.  A.  Lee,  Pacific  Coast  manager 
of  the  Furness-Prince  Line,  opera- 
tors of  210  vessels,  has  opened  Pa- 
cific Coast  headquarters  for  Furness- 
Withy  &  Company  in  the  Balfour 
building  at  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Lee, 
coincident  with  the  opening  of  of- 
fices, announces  an  improved  service 
schedule  showing  the  inauguration 
of  tri-weekly  sailings  to  Europe  ef- 
fective in  October.  The  company 
will  continue  a  monthly  service  until 
October  and  will  probably  return  to 
monthly  schedule  following  the  rush 
period.  With  exception  of  the  steam- 
ers Mongolian  Prince  and  Siberian 
Prince  the  vessels  assigned  for  the 
next  six  months  are  motorships  or 
oil-burners  and  will  omit  the  usual 
calls  at  Newport  News  for  coal  bunk- 
ers, thus  improving  the  time  of  pas- 
sage. The  motorship  Dominion  Mil- 
ler, departing  in  June,  will  be  the 
first  carrier  direct  to  Europe.  Fol- 
lowing the  Dominion  Miller  will  be 
the  Siberian  Prince  in  July,  the 
Northwestern  Miller  in  August,  the 
Southwestern  Miller  in  September, 
the  Dominion  Miller  and  Mongolian 
Prince  in  October,  and  the  Siberian 
Prince  and  the  motorship  London 
Carrier  in  November.  This  last 
named  vessel  will  be  the  first  refrig- 
erator ship,  although  the  Dominion 
Miller,  Northwestern  Mi  Her  and 
Southwestern  Miller  have  fan  ven- 
tilation. Liverpool,  Havre,  London 
and  Hull  are  designated  as  definite 
ports  of  call. 

P.  E.  Finnegan,  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  railroad  and 
steamship  freight  traffic  department 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
and  later  with  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration  during  the 
war,  has  been  appointed  freight  traf- 
fic manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Steam- 
ship Company.  As  freight  traffic 
manager  Mr.  Finnegan  will  have 
charge  of  all  freight  interests  of 
the  company  in  its  Hawaiian,  Yale 
and  Harvard  coastwise,  and  inter- 
coastal  services,  and  will  give  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  development  of 
tonnage  to  California   ports. 


John  S.  Willis,  Pacific  Coast  traf- 
fic manager  for  the  Williams  Steam- 
ship Company,  declares  with  just 
pride  that  breaking  records  is  noth- 
ing new  for  the  Williams  Line  steam- 
er Willhilo,  under  command  of  Cap- 
tain John  J.  Fitzgerald,  which  reach- 
ed San  Francisco  the  other  day  after 
establishing  two  cargo  records  in 
one  trip.  One,  the  trip  just  com- 
pleted, the  Willhilo  carried  the  larg- 
est westbound  intercoastal  cargo 
ever    brought    through    the    Panama 


John    S.   Willis 

Canal  and  then  discharged  6000  tons 
of  freight  at  San  Pedro,  which  is 
the  greatest  amount  ever  received 
at  that  port  from  a  single  vessel. 
Richard  Prosser.  assistant  manager 
of  the  Williams  Line,  compiled  some 
very  interesting  comparative  figures 
on  the  basis  of  the  Willhilo's  deliv- 
ery; to-wit,  that  if  the  10,800  weight 
tons  cargo  were  carried  overland, 
figuring  twenty  tons  to  a  car,  it 
would  require  540  box  cars,  which 
would  string  out  over  five  miles  of 
track! 


T.    K.    K.  -  Roosevelt    Line    is    the 

name,   and   the   following   announce- 
ment explains  the  line-up: 

"Details  of  the  arrangement  en- 
tered into  between  Ryozo  Asano  of 
the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  and  Kermit 
Roosevelt  some  weeks  ago  in  Tokyo 
have  now  been  completed  by  the 
New  York  offices  of  the  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha  and  the  Roosevelt  Steamship 
Company,  Inc.  The  joint  service 
will  be  known  as  the  'T.  K.  K. -Roose- 


velt Line.'  The  arrangement  pro- 
vides for  the  operation  of  one  or 
more  steamers  each  month  in  a 
round-the-world  service,  the  first  leg 
of  which  will  be  United  States  At- 
lantic Coast  ports  to  Japan  and 
China.  The  Roosvelt  Steamship  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  will  be  the  general  agents 
for  the  United  States  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts,  and  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 
will  be  the  general  agents  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  in  the  Far  East. 
The  service  will  be  commenced 
with  the  steamship  Koyo  Maru,  to 
sail  from  New  York  in  June,  and 
this  vessel  will  be  followed  by  fre- 
quent dispatches  at  regular  inter- 
vals." 


W.  M.  Campion,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Garland 
Steamship  Corporation  of  New  York, 
is  expected  to  visit  the  Pacific  Coast 
soon,  to  make  a  general  survey  of 
conditions  in  connection  with  the 
Garland  intercoastal  activities. 

The  McCormick  Steamship  Com- 
pany, on  account  of  a  heavy  increase 
in  business  at  Portland,  Oregon,  has 
leased  space  on  Supple's  dock  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Willamette  river  for 
assembling  cargo.  Edward  Gray, 
formerly  with  the  Ocean  Motorship 
Company,  will  be  in  charge  for  the 
McCormick  interests.  The  Couch 
street  and  Albers  docks  are  used 
by  the  McCormick  interests  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river. 


Frederick  Samuels,  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  Oceanic  Steam- 
ship Company,  is  in  Washington  con- 
ferring with  the  government  on  the 
subject  of  securing  a  ten-year  mail 
contract  from  San  Francisco  to  Aus- 
tralia. Mr.  Samuels,  on  beha'f  of 
the  Spreckels  interests,  is  presenting 
to  the  government  the  plans  for  two 
large  new  passenger  steamers  which 
the  Oceanic  Line  proposes  to  build 
for  the  Australian  trade.  This  com- 
pany is  the  only  American  firm  main- 
taining a  regular  schedule  passenger 
and  freight  service  to  the  Antipodes. 
The  outcome  in  negotiations  in  Wash- 
ington is  watched  with  great  in- 
terest. 
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Henry  J.  B.  Calliott,  Pacific  Coast 
manager  of  the  Signode  System,  Inc., 
with  headquarters  at  310  Clay  street, 
San  Francisco,  reports  that  his  or- 
ganization is  enjoying  a  volume  of 
new  business  and  predicts  that  the 
full  twelve  months  of  1923  will  de- 
velop the  establishment  of  the  valu- 
able Signode  System  more  strongly 
than  ever  before.  The  Signode  Sys- 
tem is  a  process  of  applying  metal 
strapping  to  wooden  boxes,  bales, 
fibre  cartons  and  a  great  many  other 
commodities  without  using  nails, 
rivets  or  buckles,  and  the  eflflciency 
of  this  packing  method  commends 
itself  to  all  up-to-date  shippers.  Mr. 
Calliott  is  enthusiastic  over  the  co- 
operative campaign  for  better  pack- 
ages which  the  leading  steamshij) 
lines  are  conducting  in  interest  of 
protection  for  cargo.  The  Los  An- 
geles branch  of  the  Signode  System, 
Inc.,  is  in  the  Mason  Opera  House, 
and  the  Seattle  ofiice  is  406  Occi- 
dental  avenue. 


Otto  B.  Kibele,  Los  Angeles  har- 
bor commissioner,  who  recently  re- 
signed as  works  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 
Company,  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  San  Pedro  plant  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Ltd.  The  appointment  was  announced 
by  J.  J.  Tynan,  general  manager  of 
the  Bethlehem  activities.  Mr.  Kibele 
at  one  time  was  marine  superintend- 
ent of  the  Union  Oil  Company  and 
was  also  with  the  Schaw-Batcher  or- 
ganization. He  was  with  the  South- 
western Shipbuilding  Company  at 
San  Pedro  when  that  yard  was  taken 
over  by  the  Bethlehem  interests. 


C.  C.  Miller  has  joined  the  Los 
Angeles  office  of  Dodwell  &  Com- 
pany, agents  for  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  as 
assistant  to  E.  W.  Hardie,  the  South- 
ern California  manager.  Mr.  Miller 
served  on  the  Dodwell  staff  several 
years  at  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  and 
lately  has  been  with  the  Outer  Har- 
bor Dock  &  Wharf  Company,  San 
Pedro. 


R.  W.  Shaw  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  Thomas  James,  manager 
of  the  operations  for  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company.  Mr.  Shaw  takes 
the  position  made  vacant  by  the  res- 
ignation of  Mose  Hunt,  who  left  San 
Francisco  to  become  supervising  pur- 
ser of  the  Leviathan.  "Rex"  Shaw 
has  seen  a  wide  line  of  duty  with 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Company,  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  and  under  the  Pacific 
Mail  flag.  He  joined  Mr.  James'  de- 
partment May  1. 


Roy  V.  Crowder 

R.  V.  Crowder,  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship 
Company,  announced  that  passengers 
traveling  to  points  in  the  southwest 
and  east  are  now  offered  a  new  and 
novel  routing.  Effective  May  15  pas- 
sengers may  purchase  through  tick- 
ets to  the  east  and  travel  on  the 
steamers  Yale  and  Harvard  to  San 
Diego,  thence  via  San  Diego  and 
Arizona  railroad  through  scenic  Car- 
riso  Gorge  and  a  portion  of  old 
Mexico  to  El  Centro  and  Southern 
Pacific  lines  on  to  Texas  points  and 
east  and  north  thereof.  Mr.  Crowd- 
er says  he  thinks  this  new  route 
will  prove  of  interest  to  eastbound 
travelers,  offering  as  it  does  a  pleas- 
ant ocean  trip  to  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia city  where  convenient  connec- 
tion is  made  with  through  Pullman 
cars  to  El  Paso,  San  Antonio,  Hous- 
ton, New  Orleans  and  Chicago. 


Edward  P.  Farley  of  Chicago  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  to 
succeed  Albert  D.  Lasker,  who  re- 
tires on  June  12.  Mr.  Farley  is  an 
experienced  shipping  executive  and 
was  recommended  for  the  position 
by  Walter  C.  Teagle  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Lasker  is  retiring  after  two  years' 
service  with  the  Board  and  will  re- 
turn to  his  private  advertising  busi- 
ness in  Chicago. 

Eric  Krag,  directing  the  affairs  of 
the  Campagnie  Generale  Transatlan- 
tique  (French  Line)  for  the  Trans- 
Oceanic  Company,  Pacific  Coast  gen- 
eral agents,  announces  the  addition 
of  the  steamer  Zenon  to  the  fleet  op- 
erated to  the  Pacific  Coast.  This 
new  vessel  brings  the  fleet  to  seven 
and  enables  a  sailing  from  San  Fran- 
cisco every  twenty-five  days.  Later, 
if  the  trade  warrants,  the  fleet  will 
again  be  increased,  and  if  necessary 
a  sailing  every  two  weeks  will  be 
given. 


A.  J.  McCarthy,  operating  man- 
ager of  the  American  Line  fleet,  In- 
ternational Mercantile  Marine  Com- 
pany, and  chairman  on  sea-going 
personnel  of  the  American  Steam- 
ship Owners'  Association,  New  York, 
was  tendered  a  luncheon  at  the  San 
Francisco  Commercial  Club  recently 
by  the  members  of  the  Pacific  Amer- 
ican Steamship  Association  and  the 
Shipowners'  Association  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Robert  Dollar,  president  of  the  Pa- 
cific American  Steamship  Associa- 
tion, was  chairman.  Those  attending 
the  affair  were : 

A.  J.  McCarthy,  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Company. 

Robert  Dollar,  The  Robert  Dollar 
Company. 

Lloyd  Swayne  and  Charles  E. 
Brown,  Swayne  &  Hoyt,  Inc. 

Drew  Chidester  and  Captain  A,  T. 
Hunter,  General  Steamship  Corpora- 
tion. 

W.  D,  Gould,  Matson  Navigation 
Company. 

Stanley  Dollar,  Hugh  Gallagher 
and  R.  J.  Ringwood,  Admiral  Line. 

George  D.  Zeh  and  H.  B.  Jones, 
Associated  Oil  Company. 

J.  C.  Rohlfs,  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. 

J.  S.  Hines,  publisher  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Review. 

J.  P.  Williams,  secretary  of  the 
Pacific  American  Steamship  Asso- 
ciation. 

Captain  W,  J.  Petersen,  Employ- 
ment Service  Bureau  of  the  Pacific 
American  Steamship  Association, 
Shipowners'  Association  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  and  Waterfront  Employ- 
ers' Union. 

Those  representing  the  Shipown- 
ers' Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
were  as  follows: 

James  Tyson,  president,  Charles 
Nelson  Company. 

John  Hencken,  C.  R.  McCormick 
&  Company. 

H.  F.  Vincent,  E.  K.  Wood  Lumber 
Company. 

Ralph  W.  Myers,  Hobbs  Wall  & 
Company,  president  of  the  Shipown- 
ers' Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

C.  A.  Ames,  J.  R.  Hanify  Com- 
pany. 

C,  H.  Higgins,  C.  H.  Higgins  Com- 
pany. 

The  gathering  was  in  honor  of 
Mr.  McCarthy's  visit  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  interest  of  the  resumption 
of  the  Panama-Pacific  Line  in  the 
intercoastal  passenger  and  freight 
service  this  fall.  Plans  are  nearing 
completion  for  a  permanent  express 
service  to  be  inaugurated  by  the 
liners  Finland  and  Kroonland. 


Luckenbach  Steamship  Company's 
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LOS  ANGELES  STEA^^^^^  COMPANY 

United  States  Shipping  board 

for  information  of  passengers 


VALUABLES 


fd  that  Los  Angelc: 


When  passengers  are  not  occi 
vt^able  to  keep  doors  locked. 

LADDERS  FOR 
OCCUPANTS  OF 
UPPER  BERTHS 


iship  Company  will 


■e -proof  safe, 
it  will  be  ad- 


iipned    to    upper   berths  are   requested   to    ring  for 

lanl  and  ask  that  a  stepladdcr  be  furnished,  and  not  attempt 
ch  upper  berth  without  assistance  of  ladder. 


DESIGNATING    OF 
DECKS 

The  boat 
below  that 


"A"  deck;  the  decks 


Steamer  Chairs  and  Rugs 
INSPECTION 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

racks.      They  ar. 
putting  the 


t  be  permitted  in  stateroo 


nay  be  rented — Apply  at  Purser's  0, 
ommodations  will  be  made  daily  at  11  A.  M. 


iround   the 
upon 


II  be  found  either  under  the  beds  or  overhead  in 
put  on  in  the  same  manner  as  an  ordinary  jacket 
ms  through  the  shoulder  straps,  the  long  strap 
and  then  fastening  over  chest.  Room  Steward 
will  cheerfully  explain  manner  of  using. 


FIRE  AND  BOAT 
DRILL 

Passengers  will  be  notified  at  Iea?t  thirty  minutes  before  sounding 
ol  the  general  alarm  for  the  regular  boat  and  fire  drill. 
Upon  sounding  of  general  alarm,  occupants  of  this  room  shall  re- 
port to  Boat  Station  No Side  "C"  Derk. 

COMPLAINTS  AND 
SUGGESTIONS  FOR 
IMPROVEMENTS  OF 
SERVICE 

The  management  will  appreciate  it  if  passengers  will  immediately 
report  to  the  Purser  or  Chief  Steward  any  inattention  or  incivility 
on  part  of  ship's  senrants,  or  any  other  unsatisfactory  condition. 
If  no  redress  is  obtained  leport  tacts  to  the  Commander.  The 
undersigned  will  also  greatly  appreciate  letters  of  suggestion  from 
passengers  as  to  how  the  ser\'ice  can  be  improved. 


SHIPS  DIRECTORY 

PURSER'S  OFFICE  -  Midship  on  "C"  Dtck. 

Thi-  hfa.l.iuarlcis  01  the  Servue  Orfanuation  on 
justrnt-nt  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining 

THE  MAIN  DINING  ROOM 


Forward  on  "D" 
9:30  A.  M. 


1  on  board.  For  the  ad- 
the  passenger's  welfare. 

Deck. 


akfast  8  X.  M 
Luncheon  1  P.  M. 
Dinner         6;30  P.  M. 

When  the  number  of  passengers  onboard  ju 
the  incnl  li.i<it.  will  b  : 

Breakfast     8  A.  M.  to  D:30  A.  M. 

^rlg        Luncheon      li  Noon 

^•guln    Luncheon     1   P.  M. 

Earlj        Dinner  6  P.  M. 

Hcjulnt     Dinner  7  P.  M. 

-ill  be  sounded  thirty 


call  at  the  beginning  of  the  meal. 

Table  seats  are  assigned  at  the  Pu 

THE  VERANDA  CAFE.  Aft  on  "B" 


before  ea 
t's  Office. 


Mir 


Wa 


.ish. 


,  Ciga 


arettes  &  Tobai 


BARBER  SHOP  -  Midship  on  "D"  Deck  -  Open  8  A.  M.  to  C  P.  M. 
MANICURIST  &  LADIES  HAIRDRESSINC  -  at  Barber  Shop 

This  service  exiended  to  staterooms  by  appointment. 
NEWS  STAND  •  at  Barber  Shop. 

VALET  SERVICE  .  Notify  Telephone  exchange  or  ring  for  Bell  Boy 
GYMNASIUM  .  Midship  on'A"  Deck.  Directly  above  Veranda  Cafe. 

Equipped  with  apparati 


dified  exercises  under  the  direction 
.ttendant.  Turkish,  Steam  and  Shower  Baths,  Mas- 
sage, and  Violet  -  Kay  Treatment  also  available. 

Cla 


1  gymnastics  daily,  b>'  appointment. 

Gentlemen  &  Children. 
PHOTO  WORK  -  24  HOUR  SERVICELeavc  orders  a 

Kodaks  rented:  Films 

All  kodaks  finishing  brought  in  before  8  P.  M. 

lowing  5  P.  M. 
LIBRARY  In  Lobby 

Open  10  A.  M.  to  10:30  A.  M. 

A  deposit  of  Sl.OU 


Bar  -  Veranda-Cafe. 
,ill  be  ready  the  fol- 


itside  Purser's  Office. 

d  3  P.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 

d  for  each  book  borrc 
be  refunded  on  return  of  book. 
Library  in  charge  of  Ship's  Surgeon. 


BAGGAGE  ROOM .  On 

Open  11  A.  M.  to  12 
Hand  baggage  and  ; 


■D"  Deck,  just 
M.  andj  t     ' 


P.  M. 


■  of  Dining  Room  Entran 
:runks  only  may  be  kept 


PUBLIC   SPACES 

Music  Room 
Children's  Play 
Ladies  Lounge 
Smoking  Room 


Forward  on"B"  Deck 
Midship  on"B"  Deck 
A  t  on  "B'    Deck 
Forward  on  "C"  Deck 


R     J.    CHANDLER.  Vice-President  &  General  Manager, 


Wilmington,  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  California. 


A   ship's   more   like   the   Waldorf   when   Louis    Coughlin    draws    up    something    like   this 


New  York  office  announces  the  fol- 
lowing personnel  changes : 

Oliver  P.  Caldwell  has  been  ap- 
pointed freight  traffic  manager  for 
New  York. 

Robert  W.  Garrow  is  now  assistant 
freight  manager  on  westbound  busi- 
ness. 

W.  J.  Cahill  assumes  the  position 
of  assistant  freight  traffic  manager 
on  eastbound  operations. 

Scott  Berryman  is  general  freight 
agent  at  the  Luckenbach  pier  in 
Brooklyn. 

J.  A.  Gibson,  claim  agent,  has  been 
transferred  with  his  department  to 
the  Brooklyn  pier  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  this  im- 
portant unit. 

A.  E.  Jackson,  Pacific  Coast  super- 
intendent of  the  Independent  Wire- 
less Company,  whose  headquarters 
are  in  San  Francisco,  announces  the 
completing  of  arrangements  for 
maintenance,  operating  and  repair 
service  of  radio  facilities  for  the 
following  vessels:  McCormick  inter- 
coastal  service — steamers  Charles  R. 
McCormick,  Sidney  M.  Hauptman, 
Wallingford,  Castletown,  Castlepoint, 
Castlewood;  General  Petroleum  Cor- 
poration— tanker  San  Emidio;   Para- 


L.    J.    Coughlin 

mina    Lumber    Company  —  steamers 
Lake   Francis  and   Lake   Cayuga. 

L.  J.  Coughlin,  veteran  purser  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Com- 
pany, is  a  real  "idea  man"  and  the 
results  of  his  long  service  are  in- 
novations for  convenience  and  com- 
fort of  passengers  at  once  popular 
and  highly  appreciated  by  all  trav- 
eling with  him.  We  reproduce  above 
a  copy  of  Purser  Coughlin's'  orig- 
inal "Ship  Directory"  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  its  make-up  bespeaks  its 
value  to  everyone.  It  reflects  an 
idea  put  to  use.  Another  recent  im- 
provement in  service  created  by  Mr. 


Coughlin  is  the  "cradle  for  cabins."" 
Many  a  mother  thanks  Louis  for  this 
thought.  He's  a  daddy  himself  and 
he  has  seen  mothers  worrying  along 
with  the  baby  trying  to  make  use  of 
an  ordinary  stateroom  berth.  He  ar- 
ranged to  supply  tiny  voyagers  with 
a  regulation  basinette  or  cradle.  The 
Yale  and  Harvard  in  the  coastwise 
run  have  this  feature  and  when 
Coughlin  goes  back  to  the  Los  An- 
geles-Hawaii run  he's  going  to  in- 
stall the  new  stunt  in  the  big  ships, 
of  that  service.  Louis  CoughliYi  has 
put  in  ten  constructive  years  with 
coastwise  steamship  companies  and 
passengers  are  delighted  when  they 
book  passage  with  him.  "More 
friends  than  a  senator,"  that  de- 
scribes Purser  Coughlin. 


The  Submarine  Boat  Company   of 

New  York  has  chartered  ten  steam- 
ers to  be  used  in  the  lumber  trade 
between  Seattle  and  Newark,  New 
Jersey.  The  date  of  the  new  line's 
schedule  was  not  announced.  The 
company  is  resuming  its  canal  barge 
service  between  Newark  and  Buf- 
falo and  it  is  reported  that  there 
will  be  ample  trade  developed  to  as- 
sure this  service  operating  to  ca- 
pacity. 
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Fred  A.  Hooper,  general  freight 
agent  of  Williams,  Dimon  &  Com- 
pany, general  agents  for  the  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Steamship  Company, 
San  Francisco,  advises  that  a  spec- 
ial sailing  of  the  steamer  Agwistar 
for  Savannah,  Charleston,  and  Bal- 
timore has  been  arranged  as  fol- 
lows: from  Seattle,  June  3;  Port- 
land, June  7;  San  Francisco,  June 
12,  and  from  San  Pedro,  June  14. 


Captain  R.  D.  Gatewood,  manager 
of  maintenance  and  repair  for  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York,  was  re- 
cently in  San  Francisco  on  a  general 
survey  trip  of  Pacific  ports.  Captain 
Gatewood  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
consultation  with  Frank  W.  Relyea, 
district  director  of  the  board  at  San 
Francisco. 


The  Pacific  Salvage  Company,  Ltd., 

has  opened  an  office  in  Vancouver. 
The  new  bureau  is  in  charge  of  T. 
W.  Allen,  superintendent  of  the  com- 
pany for  the  past  ten  years.  The 
company  has  purchased  the  steamer 
Tuscan  Prince  and  will  work  on  her 
together  with  the  Santa  Rita  and 
possibly  the  Welsh  Prince,  which 
sunk  in  the  Columbia  river  last  year. 


Many  old  established  firms  in  for- 
eign countries  would  gladly  take 
over  the  making  and  selling  of  well 
established  American  products  own- 
ed by  responsible  concerns  in  the 
United  States.  To  facilitate  the  car- 
rying out  of  such  desirable  interna- 
tional arrangements,  William  Whit- 
tam,  formerly  the  special  agent  in 
England  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  has  organ- 
ized the  firm  of  Middleton-Whittam, 
Inc..  565  Fifth  avenue,  New  York 
City.  The  company  is  working  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  leading 
associations  of  British  manufactur- 
ers, among  whose  membership  he  is 
well  known  as  the  American  corre- 
spondent of  several  of  the  leading 
trade  journals  in  England.  The  com- 
pulsory working  clause  of  the  Brit- 
ish Patents  Law  places  every  un- 
worked  American  invention  in  jeop- 
ardy. Middleton-Whittam,  Inc.,  which 
is  an  international  business  clearing 
house,  is  equipped  to  remove  the 
hazard  of  cancellation  or  compulsory 
licensing  by  providing  for  the  work- 
ing of  American-owned  patents  by 
responsible  and  properly  equipped 
British  organizations. 

Captain  Victor  Enquist  of  the  Pa- 
cific Steamship  Company,  with  twen- 
ty-one years'  service  to  his  credit, 
has  been  appointed  master  of  the 
steamer  Queen,  succeeding  Captain 
A.   C.    Glasscock,   resigned.    Captain 


kx-uovernor   Lowden,   W.   H.    Sellander   and 
Captain    "34    Years"    Peter    Johnson    aboard    the 
Matson   Liner   Maui. 

Glasscock    was    with   the    line    since 
1910. 


W.  H.  Sellander,  general  passen- 
ger agent  of  the  Matson  Navigation 
Company,  returned  recently  to  the 
home  ofl^ce  in  San  Francisco  after 
an  extended  tour  of  middle  west  and 
eastern  cities,  where  he  visited  the 
principal  ticket  ofl^ces,  enlightening 
the  officials  on  the  charms  of  Ha- 
waii as  a  summer  resort. 


The  Cunarder  Samaria,  circling 
the  globe  on  a  30,000-mile  cruise, 
called  in  at  San  Francisco  May  14 
with  385  tourists  on  the  last  leg  of 
her  voyage  to  New  York,  from 
whence  she  departed  last  January. 
At  the  wheel  of  the  Samaria  was 
Commander  Gordon  S.  Hosburgh. 
The  liner  was  greeted  by  the  wel- 
come committee  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a 
series  of  entertainments  were  ar- 
ranged for  the  visiting  travelers. 
The  Samaria  is  under  charter  to 
Thomas   Cook   &   Son. 


Bay  Cities  Transportation  Com- 
pany, engaged  in  freight  carrying 
by  water  between  Oakland  and  San 
Francisco,  has  applied  to  the  Rail- 
road Commission  for  authority  to 
issue  and  sell  50,000  shares  of  its 
common  stock  and  50,000  shares  of 
its  preferred  stock  at  95  of  par  ($1 
per  share)  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
charging present  indebtedness  and 
to  purchase  additional  equipment. 

J.  P.  Cribbin,  resident  manager  at 
Portland  for  Norton,  Lilly  &  Com- 
pany for  more  than  a  year,  has  been 
transferred  to  Seattle  as  northwest 
operating  manager  for  the  company. 
He  was  tendered  an  official  farewell 
by  his  associates  in  the  Portlarid 
Steamship  Operators'  Association,  in 
which  he  was  an  active  figure  since 
its  inception.  Allen  S.  Darrow,  form- 
erly of  San  Francisco,  succeeds  Mr. 
Cribbin  in  charge  at  Portland. 


Captain  N.  E,  Cousins,  veteran 
commander  of  the  Admiral  Line, 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  May  10 
with  the  ensign  of  commodore  flying 
from  the  foretruck  of  the  steamer 
Ruth  Alexander.  President  H.  F. 
Alexander  of  the  Admiral  Line  con- 
ferred upon  Captain  Cousins  the 
title  of  commodore  in  recognition  of 
seniority  among  the  fleet's  com- 
manders. 


Captain  A.  T.  Hunter,  operating 
manager  of  the  General  Steamship 
Corporation  for  the  past  three  years, 
has  been  named  marine  superintend- 
ent for  the  United  States  Lines  with 
headquarters  at  New  York.  Captain 
Hunter  is  the  fourth  San  Franciscan 
drafted  to  assume  an  executive  po- 
sition with  the  United  States  Lines. 
Captain  Thomas  Blau,  formerly  Pa- 
cific Mail  commander,  is  now  man- 
ager at  Bremen,  William  Bunker  is 
in  New  York,  and  Mose  Hunt,  form- 
erly assistant  to  Thomas  James, 
manager  of  operations  for  the  Pa- 
cific Mail  fleet,  is  supervising  purser 
of  the  Leviathan.  Captain  Hunter's 
position  with  the  General  Steamship 
Corporation  will  be  filled  by  Captain 
H.  H.  Birkholm,  formerly  northwest 
manager. 


DEATHS 

John  N.  Robins,  founder  of  the 
Robins  Dry  Dock,  now  one  of  the 
Todd  Shipyard  Corporation  plants, 
on  March  25,  at  Greenwich,  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Robins  was  seventy- 
seven  years  old  and  was  widely 
known  as  a  shipbuilder. 

"Gus"  Sutter,  foreman  of  the 
Moore  Dry  Dock  Company's  machine 
shop,  was  stricken  Sunday,  May  6, 
while  driving  with  his  family.  Be- 
fore joining  the  Moore  organiztaion 
he  served  as  chief  engineer  on  ves- 
sels of  the  Matson  Navigation  Com- 
pany, his  last  sea  service  being  with 
the  freighter  Manulani. 

Captain  William  J.  MacLeod,  well- 
known  mariner  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
late  in  April.  Captain  MacLeod  ar- 
rived at  San  Francisco  in  the  early 
eighties  from  New  York  via  the 
Horn.  He  served  for  many  years  as 
master  of  vessels  for  the  California 
Shipping  Company,  and  at  one  time 
was  in  command  of  the  steamer 
Henry  Hyde.  Since  the  sale  of  the 
ship  John  Ena  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  three  years  ago.  Captain 
MacLeod  had  remained  shoreside. 

Captain  Max  Gunther,  master  of 
the  steamer  Admiral  Watson,  at 
Juneau,  on  April  27.  Captain  Gun- 
ther was  forty  years  of  age,  unmar- 
ried and  had  been  with  the  Admiral 
Line  since  1907. 


AMERICAN  SHIPBUILDING 


A  Survey  of  Current  Activity,  Including  Work  in  Prospect,  Recent  Contracts,  Yard  Notes, 
Progress  of  Construction  and  Repairs  of  the  Month 


Work  in  Prospect 


The  Oceanic  Steamship  Company 
is  discussing  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  two  new  passenger  steamers 
to  operate  in  the  San  Francisco-Syd- 
ney mail  and  passenger  service.  It 
is  reported  that  the  vessels  will  be 
equipped  with  turbo-electric  engines 
capable  of  developing  a  speed  of  18 
knots.  Accommodations  for  220  first 
class  and  120  second  class  passen- 
gers will  be  provided.  Mr.  Samuels, 
head  of  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Com- 
pany, is  now  in  Washington  confer- 
ring with  the  postoffice  department 
relative  to  extension  of  the  mail  con- 
tract for  carrying  the  American  mail 
to  Australia  via  Honolulu  and  Pago 
Pago,  American  Samoa,  and  if  nego- 
tiations are  successful  it  is  reported 
orders  for  these  two  steamers  will 
be  placed  before  summer. 

The  city  officials  of  Richmond,  Cal- 
ifornia, have  decided  to  resume  ferry 
service  between  that  city  and  San 
Francisco,  and  negotiations  are  un- 
der way  with  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Ltd.,  for  the 
placing  of  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  two  passenger  and  automo- 
bile ferryboats  for  this  run. 

Recent  Contracts 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Ltd.,  Union  plant,  San  Fran- 
cisco, tank  barge,  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany (California),  210  feet  long,  40 
feet  beam;  13  feet  6  inches  loaded 
draft;  full   diesel-electric   drive. 

Nashville  Bridge  Company,  barge 
60  by  23  by  4.5  feet,  for  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment engineers. 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, tug  100  by  23  by  12  feet,  Amer- 
ican Dredging  Company,  500  brake 
horsepower  Winton  diesel  engines. 

Vancouver  Shipyards,  Ltd.,  tug- 
boat for  Young  &  Gore,  logging  op- 
erators, 85  by  19  by  9.9  feet,  to  be 
equipped  with  a  4-cylinder  4-cycle 
full  diesel  engine,  200  horsepower, 
to  cost  $50,000. 

Keel-layings 

Alexander  Hamilton,  passenger 
steamer,  Hudson  River  Day  Line, 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  Sparrows  Point  plant,  April  2; 
passenger  steamer  for  Eastern 
Steamship  Company,  April  3. 

Trojan,  towboat,  Jones  &  Laugh- 
lin  Steel  Company,  Marietta  Manu- 
facturing  Company,   April   28;    der- 


rick boat,  Muskingum  River  Gravel 
Company,  May  10. 

Three  dump  scows,  U.  S.  govern- 
ment, Nashville  Bridge  Company, 
April  11,  April  17  and  May  3;  J. 
N.  Pharr,  steamboat  hull,  Chotin  & 
Johnson,  March  27;  barge,  U.  S. 
government,  May  15. 

Bulk  oil  stock,  New  York  Ship- 
building   Corporation,    February    28. 

Steel  open  barge,  Charles  Ward 
Engineering  Works,  Kelly  Axe  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  March  13;  J. 
B.  Battle,  diesel-electric  towboat,  U. 
S.  Engineers,  April  12. 

Launchings 

Alaska,  combination  steamer,  Todd 
Drydock  &  Construction  Corporation, 
Tacoma,  Alaska  Steamship  Company, 
April  19. 

Two  fuel  flats,  American  Bridge 
Company,  May,  1923;  3  coal  barges, 
Carnegie  Steel  Company,  May,  1923. 

State  of  Pennsylvania,  steamer, 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wilming- 
ton Steamboat  Company,  May  3. 

W.  C.  Kelly,  sternwheel  towboat, 
Charles  Ward  Engineering  Works, 
Kelly  Axe  Manufacturing  Company, 
April  30. 

Deliveries 

Hayward,  ferryboat,  Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Corporation, 
San  Francisco  -  Oakland  Terminal 
Railways,  May  5;  Union  Oil  Com- 
pany's barge  1923,  May  2;  Associ- 
ated Oil  Company's  barge,  May  3. 

Five  Coal  barges,  American  Bridge 
Company,  American  Steel  &  Wire 
Company,  May,   1923. 

Carfloat,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Wilmington,  Bush  Ter- 
minal, April  18;  carfloat,  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad,  March  9. 

Carfloat,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Sparrows  Point  plant, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  April  8. 

Wayne,  automobile  and  passenger 
ferry.  Great  Lakes  Engineering 
Works,  River  Rouge,  Michigan,  Walk- 
erville  &  Detroit  Ferry  Company, 
May  1. 

Tishomingo,  dredge,  Nashville 
Bridge  Company,  U.  S.  government, 
March  27;  2  hopper  coal  barges. 
Bell  Coal  Company,  April  6  and  9; 
J.  N.  Pharr,  steamboat  hull,  Chotin 
&  Johnson,  May  2. 

Dickerson,  passenger  and  supply 
steamer.  Sun  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Commercial  Pacific  Cable  Company, 
May  4. 

Worrell    Clarkson,    cargo    steamer. 


Toledo  Shipbuilding  Company,  Kins- 
man Transit  Company,  April  26. 

Repair  Awards 

The  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
&  Drydock  Company  on  May  3  was 
awarded  contract  by  the  Shipping 
Board  for  reconditioning  the  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,- 
000.  The  President  Buchanan  was 
formerly  the  President  Grant  of  the 
Hamburg-American   Line. 


The  Shipping  Board  has  recently 
let  contracts  for  repairs  to  three  of 
its  idle  ships,  which  will  be  placed 
in  the  "spot"  class.  One  contract 
called  for  the  reconditioning  of  the 
West  Cadron  by  the  General  Engi- 
neering &  Drydock  Company,  Oak- 
land, on  a  bid  of  $19,599.  'The  sec- 
ond was  for  reconditioning  the  West 
Nivaria  by  the  Pacific  Marine  Con- 
struction Company,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, on  a  bid  of  $18,000,  while  the 
third  contract  was  for  repairs  to  the 
West  Camargo,  which  was  let  to  the 
General  Engineering  &  Drydock 
Company,  Oakland,  on  a  bid  of 
$19,960. 


The  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, San  Francisco,  is  engaged 
in  the  work  of  installing  turbine 
generators  on  the  President  Wilson, 
operated  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company.  This  contract  was 
awarded  on  a  bid  of  $7338.  All  of 
the  535's  operated  by  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company  are  to  be 
fitted  with  turbine  generators.  This 
yard  is  also  engaged  in  the  largest 
diesel  repair  job  that  has  as  yet 
been  carried  out  on  the  Pacific  ^Coast. 
This  entails  complete  repairs  to  the 
British  motorship  Marinula  of  the 
Shell  Oil  Company.  The  Marinula 
is  equipped  with  two  2500  horse- 
power Vickers  solid  injection  diesel 
engines,  the  first  Vickers  ever  in- 
stall in  a  vessel. 


The  Robins  Drydock  &  Repair 
Company,  of  the  Todd  Shipyards 
Corporation,  is  engaged  in  two  large 
repair  jobs.  One  is  reconditioning 
due  to  fire  of  the  steamer  Sagua  of 
the  Atlantic  Fruit  Company,  work  to 
cost  $234,000  and  95  days ;  the  other 
is  repairs  due  to  grounding  of  the 
Texas  Company's  tanker  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  a  bid  of  $167,000. 
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The  Test  of  Time 


In  the  years  since  Acetylene 
first  became  a  commercial  prod- 
uct, users  of  the  gas  welding- 
and  cutting  process  have  been 
offered  many  substitute  fuel 
gases.  Unw^arranted  claims  for 
these  substitutes  have  failed  to 
stand  the  test  of  time  and 
actual  performance. 

Dissolved  Acetylene  Service, 
from   a   small    beginning    has 


gro'wn  until  it  spans  the  conti- 
nent. New  distributing  stations 
are  constantly  being  established. 

This  growth  results  from  a  prod- 
uct and  service  that  have  been 
the  logical  answers  to  the  stead- 
ily growing  demand  for  a  supply 
of  fuel  gas  in  portable  form  that 
is  safe,  convenient,  economical 
and  dependable. 

An  inquiry  to  our  nearest  Dis- 
trict Sales  Office  will  bring  you 
information  about  our  latest 
sales  and  service  plans. 


Each  Prest-O-Lite 
user  looks  to  his 
nearest  District 
Sales  Office  not 
merely  for  arrange- 
ments to  adequate- 
ly cover  acetylene 
needs,  but  for  help- 
ful co-operation 
and  advice  on  any 
matter  involved  in 
the  use  of  acetylene. 


THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  INC. 

General  Offices:  Carbide  and  Carbon  Bldg.,  30  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 
In  Canada:  Prest-O-Lite  Co.  of  Canada,  Toronto 


District  Sales  Offices 

Atlanta 

Chicago 

Detroit                            New  Orleans 

Pittsburgh 

Baltimore 

Cleveland 

Kansas  City                   New  York 

San  Francisco 

Boston 

Dallas 

Los  Angeles                    Philadelphia 

Seattle 

Buffalo 

Milwaukee 

St.  Louis 

DISSOLVED   ACETYLENE 
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News  of  the  Yards 

For  many  years  the  port  of  Van- 
couver and  all  connected  with  the 
shipping  industry  of  British  Colum- 
bia have  felt  the  need  of  a  drydock 
adequate  for  the  docking  of  the  large 
vessels  visiting  Vancouver.  For  the 
purpose  of  building  a  dock,  which 
will  fill  all  the  needs  of  vessels  call- 
ing at  this  port,  the  Burrard  Dry- 
dock  Company,  Limited,  will  build  a 
floating  drydock.  This  company  will 
be  subsidized  by  the  Dominion  gov- 
ernment in  the  sum  of  $2,500,000. 

The  15,000-ton  floating  drydock 
will  be  500  feet  long  by  132  feet  over 
all  width.  It  will  be  the  composite 
type,  that  is,  the  bottom  section  or 
pontoons  to  be  built  of  wood  and  the 
wings,  or  side  sections,  of  steel.  The 
drydock  will  be  in  two  sections,  one 
200  feet  long  and  the  other  300 
feet  long. 

In  connection  with  the  drydock 
plans  have  been  made  for  a  pier 
700  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide,  with 
the  necessary  complement  of  shops. 

The  plans  for  the  drydock  have 
been  drawn  by  Mr.  Donnelly  of  New 
York,  well  known  drydock  engineer, 
and  the  general  plans  for  the  shops 
and  pier  have  been  drafted  by  A.  D. 
Swan,  who  designed  the  Ballantyne 
pier  at  Vancouver.  The  proposed 
location  of  the  new  plant  is  the  site 
of  the  Wallace  shipyards. 


The  Southern  Pacific  Company  is 
building  at  its  shipyard  at  Oakland, 
California,  what  will  be  the  largest 
passenger  ferryboat  in  the  world. 
The  ferryboat  has  been  named  the 
Sacramento  and  will  be  put  on  the 
San  Francisco  -  Oakland  run.  The 
vessel  will  be  300  feet  long  and  73 
feet  beam  and  will  be  of  the  walking 
beam  type.  The  motive  power  will 
consist  of  a  beam  engine  65  inches 
in  diameter.  The  cylinder  will  have 
a  12-foot  stroke,  developing  1800 
horsepower  at  22  revolutions  a  min- 
ute. The  paddle  wheel  will  measure 
29  feet  with  a  face  of  10  feet.  The 
ferryboat  will  accommodate  about 
3000  passengers. 


The  shipyards  of  Japan  report  an 
increase  in  shipbuilding  activities 
for  1923  over  1922.  Estimated  total 
tonnage  under  construction  is  ap- 
proximately 74,980,  including  pas- 
senger, refrigerator,  freight  ships, 
stockboats,  a  training  ship  for  the 
Tokyo  mercantile  marine  school,  and 
a  cable  ship  for  the  department  of 
communications. 


The  l()5-foot  pipe-line  dredge  built 
at  the  Albina  Engine  &  Machine 
Works,  Portland,  Oregon,  for  the 
Long  -  Bell     Lumber     Company     was 


launched  April  26.  This  is  the  first 
of  the  pipe-line  dredges  the  Long- 
Bell  Lumber  Company  is  building 
to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
establishment  of  the  new  townsite 
and  logging  center  of  Longview  near 
Kelso,  Washington.  The  hull  of  the 
dredge  was  fabricated  in  the  east 
and  brought  out  to  Portland  by 
water. 


building  Corporation,  Ltd.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, during  May.  Hunter's  Point 
drydock  is  the  only  one  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  of  sufficient  size  to  take 
these  ships. 


The  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship 
&  Engine  Building  Company  reports 
that  all  the  manufacturing  plants 
of  the  company  and  its  subsidiaries 
are  running  full  capacity.  J.  H. 
Mullin,  president,  reports  in  part: 
'As  far  as  the  shipbuilding  activit- 
ies of  the  company  are  concerned,  it 
has  on  hand  sufficient  work  to  keep 
the  shipyards  busy  for  at  least  12 
months." 


The  steamer  Deutschland  was 
launched  at  Hamburg  on  April  28. 
This  vessel  is  the  second  of  the  first- 
class  passenger  liners  to  be  built  for 
the  Hamburg-American  Line  since 
the  war,  is  of  22,000  gross  tons  and 
will  engage  in  joint  service  with  the 
steamers  Resolute  and  Reliance  of 
the   United   American   Lines. 


Modern  facilities  for  dismantling 
ships  will  be  established  on  the  wa- 
terfront of  Curtis  Bay,  Baltimore, 
by  the  Atlantic  Wrecking  Company 
to  accommodate  four  steamers  at 
one  time. 


The  battleships  New  York,  Idaho, 
Pennsylvania  and  Mississippi  of  the 
Pacific  fleet  are  scheduled  to  be 
placed  on  drydock  at  the  Hunter's 
Point  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 


During  April  Gyro-compass  instal- 
lations were  made  by  the  Sperry 
Gyroscope  Company  on  the  follow- 
ing steamers:  Matsonia,  of  the  Mat- 
son  Steamship  Company;  H.  H.  Rog- 
ers, Josiah  Macy,  Muskogee,  E.  T. 
Bedford,  S.  B.  Huft,  F.  Q.  Barstow, 
Standard,  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany; Dorthy  Luckenbach  and  Har- 
ry Luckenbach,  of  the  Luckenbach 
Steamship  Company;  Knoxville  City, 
Steel  Inventor,  Bessemer  City,  of  the 
Isthmian  Steamship  Company;  Penn- 
sylvania Sun,  of  the  Sun  Oil  Com- 
pany; Iwatesaw  Maru,  of  Mitsui  & 
Company;  Majestic,  White  Star  Line, 
Ft.  St.  George,  of  the  Furness-Withy 
Company. 


Progress  of  Construction 


Pacific  Coast 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  LTD. 

UNION   PLANT 

Potrero  Works 

Purchasing  Agent:    0.  W.  Streett, 

Submarines  USN: 

S-36,  hull   141. 

S-37,  hull  142. 

S-38,  hull   143. 

S-39,  hull   144. 

S-40,  hull  145. 

S-41,  hull   146. 

No  name,  hull  5317,  tank  barge. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (Calif.);  210  LBP; 
40  beam;  13-6  loaded  draft;  full  die- 
sel-electric  drive. 

Alameda  Works 

Chilore,  hull  5309,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
571-6  LOA;  550-1  LBP;  72  molded 
beam;  44  molded  depth;  32-4  loaded 
draft;  11%  loaded  speed;  20,000  D 
WT;  Curtis  turbines  with  Falk  re- 
duction gears,  5000  SHP;  3  Scotch 
SE  boilers,  17-6x12,  each  4287  sq  ft; 
oil  burners;  keel  Aprl7/22;  launch- 
ed Nov28/22;   deliver  JunelO/23,  est. 

Lebore,  hull  5310,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
sister  to  above;  keel  Nov  29/ 22; 
launch  Mayl5/23,  est. 


HANLON   DRYDOCK  &   SHIP- 
BUILDING COMPANY,  OAK- 
LAND, CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  Barker. 

Dan  F.  Hanlon,  hull  89,  steam 
schr.  D.  J.  Hanlon;  2500  DWT;  1400 
IHP  engines;  2  B&W  boilers;  work 
suspended. 

J.  C.  JOHNSON,  SHIPBUILDER, 
PORT  BLAKELY,  WASH. 

No  name,  twin  screw  tunnel-type 
vessel,  Libbv,  McNeill  &  Libby,  sal- 
mon dept;  70  LBP;  19  beam;  3-8 
loaded  draft;  twin  screw  semi-diesel 
engs;  55  IHP;  keel  Febl2/23;  launch 
Mar20/23,  est;  deliver  Mar20/23,  est. 

LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 

DRYDOCK  CORPORATION, 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:    L.  R.   McFie. 

Hayward,  hull  37,  double  -  ended 
steel  ferryboat  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land Terminal  Railways;  225  LBP; 
42  molded  beam,  62-7  over  guards; 
11-6  loaded  draft;  13  loaded  speed; 
turbo-electric  eng,  1350  IHP;  2  B& 
W  WT  boilers,  5000  sq  ft  total  HS, 
225  WP,  65  superheat,  natural  draft, 
oil-burning;  keel  June28/22;  launch- 
ed Febl5/23;  delivered  MayS  23. 

San  Leandro,  hull  38,  double-ended  I 
steel  ferryboat  San  Francisco-Oak-  , 
land    Terminal    Railways,    sister    to 
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SOLVING  YOUR  TERMINAL  PROBLEMS 

Reduce  Your 

Pay  Roll  With 

Towmotors 

I'.liininatc  man- 
power. Pick  up 
one,  or  half  a 
dozen  trailers, 
and  iiandle  tons 
w  lie  re  you  form- 
erly handled  a  few 
hundred  pounds. 

Among  those 
who  have  made 
material  reduc- 
tions in  their  pay 
lolls,  in  whose  em- 
ploy each  Tow- 
luotor  has  dis- 
placed from  six 
lo  ten  men,  are 
the    following: 

American  Dock 
Co.,  Pouch  Term- 
inal Co.,  Watson  Brothers  Stores,  Merritt  &  Chapman  Co.,  Uniterl 
Warehouse  Co.,  Furness  Withy  Co.,  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  Co.,  Cleve- 
land &  Buffalo  Transit  Co.,  Murphy  Cook  Co.,  Norfolk  Warehouse 
Cpn.,  Wilmington  Compress  &  Warehouse   Cpn. 

THE  TOWMOTOR  COMPANY,  1226  East  1521I  a,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

THE  TINDOLPH  COMPANY,  5539  White-Henry-Stuart,  Seattle 


Towmotors  successfully  handling  sugar  car- 
goes at  the  American  Dock  Co.  in  New 
York  and  at  the  Albion  Dock  Co.,  in 
Mauritius     Island     (in     the     Indian     Ocean) 


above;  keel  June28/22;  launch  Mar 
3/23;  deliver  Junel/23,  est. 

1923,  hull  39,  barge,  Union  Oil  Co.; 
88  LBP;  34  beam;  8-6  loaded  draft; 
keel  Feb2/23;  delivered  May2/23. 

No  name,  hull  49,  Associated  Oil 
Co.;  106  LBP;  32-6  beam;  606  load- 
ed draft;  keel  Feb2/23:  deliver  Apr 
ed  draft;  keel  Feb2/23;  delivered 
May3/23. 

WILLIAM    MULLER,    SHIPBUILD- 
ER,  WILMINGTON,    CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Wm.  Muller. 

Captain  William,  towboat,  Wil- 
mington Transportation  Co.,  Wil- 
mington, Calif.;  80  LBP;  17  beam; 
9-6  loaded  draft;  Fairbanks  Morse 
CO.  300  IHP  engines;  keel  Novl/22. 

David  P.  Fleming,  towboat,  Wil- 
mington Transportation  Co.,  Wil- 
mington, Calif.;  85  LBP;  17-4  beam; 
10  loaded  draft;  350  IHP  Winton 
diesel  engines;  keel  Marl/23,  est. 

R.  U  .Fenton,  towboat,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Marl/23,  est. 

Two  lighters.  Wilmington  Trans- 
portation Co.,  Wilmington,  Calif.;  90 
LBP;  30  beam;  8  loaded  draft;  keels 
Febl/23. 

Companon.  launch,  Hancock  Ban- 
ning; 30  LBP;  8  beam;  4  loaded 
draft:  14  IHP  Union  Gas  engine; 
keel  Janl5/23. 

NAVY  YARD,   PUGET  SOUND 

Medusa,  repair  ship  for  govern- 
ment; 460  LBP;  70  beam;  about  19 
loaded  draft;  17-5  loaded  speed;  tur- 


gine  eng,  7000  IHP;  2  WT  express 
type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp;  keel 
Jan2/20;  launched  Aprl6/23;  deliver 
Octl/23,  est. 

Holland,  submarine  tender  for  gov- 
ernment; 460  LBP;  61  beam;  about 
20  loaded  draft;  16  K  loaded  speed; 
turbine  eng,  7000  IHP;- two  WT  ex- 
press type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp; 
keel  Aprll/21;  work  resumed  Apr 
1/23. 

NAVY   YARD,    MARE   ISLAND 

Montana,  battleship  USN;  660  LB 
P;  105  beam;  33  loaded  draft;  23 
loaded  speed;  42,200  disp;  turbo- 
electric  engs,  60,000  SHP;  12  Bu's 
express  boilers,  74,040  sq  ft;  keel 
Septl/20;    work  suspended. 

W.  F.  STONE  &  SON,   OAKLAND, 
CALIF. 

No  name,  barge,  Coos  Bay  Lumber 
Co.;  138  LBP;  38  beam. 

No  name,  barge,  Red  Salmon  Can- 
ning Co.;  65  LBP;  24  beam. 

No  name,  barge,  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  twin  screw  freighter, 
Hunt-Hatch  Co.;  106  LBP;  34  beam; 
6  loaded  draft;  300  IHP  diesel  engs. 

TODD  DRYDOCK  &  CONSTRUC- 
TION CORP.,  TACOMA 

Milwaukee,  hull  106,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Decl3/18; 
launch  Mar24/21. 

Cincinnati,  hull  107,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mayl5^ 
20;   launch   May23/21. 


Alaska,  hull  36,  combn  str,  Alaska 
Steamship  Co;  350  LBP;  49  beam; 
20  loaded  draft;  15  loaded  speed; 
3000  DWT;  2  TE  engs,  5600  IHP;  6 
WT  boilers;  keel  Nov29/22;  launch- 
ed  Aprl9/23;    deliver  Junel/23,  est. 

Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Twenty  coal  barges,  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  175 
x26xll;   5  delivered   May/23. 

Two  fuel  flats,  undisclosed  inter- 
ests; 90x18x4-6;  launched  May/23. 

Forty  coal  barges,  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.;  175  long  by  26x11;  3  launched 
May/23. 

Six  sand  barges,  undisclosed  in- 
terests; 135  long  by  26x10;  launch- 
ings  July,  Aug,  Sepit,  1923,  est. 

Twenty  coal  barges,  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Co.;  195  long  by  26x11;  launch- 
ings  July,  Auf,  Sept,  1923,  est. 

Five  coal  barges,  West  Kentucky 
Coal  Co.,  175  X  26  x  11  feet. 

THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING 
CO.,  LORAIN,  OHIO 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  H.  Ger- 
hauser. 

Joshua  A.  Hatfield,  hull  782,  bulk 
freighter  Pittsburgh  S  S  Co;  580  L 
BP;  60  beam;  21  loaded  draft;  12  mi 
loaded  speed;  12,500  DWT;  TE  engs, 
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2300  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  13-6x11, 
185  WP;  keel  Septl8/22;  launched 
Jan25/23;  deliver  Aprl/23,  est. 

Richard  V.  Lindaburg,  hull  783, 
bulk  freighter  Pittsburgh  Steamship 
Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Nov8/22; 
launched  Feb24/23;  deliver  Aprl/ 
23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  784,  bulk  freighter 
G  A  Tomlinson  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Feb2/23;  launch  Apr/23,  est; 
deliver  Mayl5/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  496,  lake  freighter 
Interlake  Steamship  Co;  580  LBP; 
60  beam;  21  loaded  draft;  12  mi 
loaded  speed;  12,500  DWT;  TE  engs, 
2500  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  13-2x11; 
keel  Jan27/23. 

No  name,  hull  785,  paddle  steamer 
Detroit  of  Cleveland  Nav  Co;  535 
LBP;  98  beam;  16  loaded  draft;  20 
mi  loaded  speed;  3  cyl  comp  engs, 
10,000  IHP;  6  SE  and  3  DE  Scotch 
boilers,  14x20;  keel  FeblO/23. 

No  name,  hull  786;  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  787,  conveyor  boat 
Michigan  Limestone  Co;  530  LBP; 
60  beam;  21  loaded  draft;  12  mi 
loaded  speed;  10,000  DWT;  TE  engs, 
2400  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  14x11. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS,   LTD., 
BATH,  MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:   J.  L.  P.  Burke. 

Light  vessel  106,  hull  87,  second- 
class  light  vessel  US  Dept  of  Com- 
merce, 109-6  LBP,  30  beam,  14-4 
loaded  draft,  9y2  speed;  comp  eng, 
400  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  10-6x11- 
5;  keel  Aprl2/22;  launch  Oct21/22; 
allocated  to  Nantucket  Shoals;  de- 
liver May/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  107,  hull  88,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Aprl4/22;  launch  Apr 
/23,  est;  deliver  July/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  108,  hull  89,  sister  to 
above;  keel  May24/22;  launched  Dec 
16/22;  deliver  May/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  109,  hull  90;  sister  to 
above;  keel  May31/22;  launch  May/ 
23,  est;  deliver  June/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  110,  hull  91,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Oct25/22;  launch  June/ 
23,  est;    deliver  July/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  111,  hull  92,  sister  to 
above;  hull  only;  keel  May/23,  est; 
launch  Sept/23,  est;  deliver  Nov/ 
23,  est. 

Islander,  hull  93;  pass,  and  frt. ; 
New  Bedford  Marthas  Vyrd.  &  Nan- 
tucket Shipbuilding  Co.;  202  LBP; 
36  molded  beam;  9  loaded  draft;  14 
loaded  speed;  900  tons  disp.;  4  cyl 
TE  engs,  1200  IHP;  2  B&W  boilers; 
keel  Janl/23;  launch  May/23,  est; 
deliver  Jun/23,  est. 

BETHLEHEM     SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  FORE  RIVER  PLANT, 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Lexington,  hull  1300,  airplane-car- 
rier USN. 

Raleigh,  hull  1382.  scout  cruiser 
USN;  launch  Oct25/22. 


Detroit,  hull  1383,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  launch  June29/22. 

Massachusetts,  hull  1400,  battle- 
ship USN;    to  iDe  scrapped. 

S-42,  hull  1389,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-43,  hull  1390,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-44,  hull  1391,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-45,  hull  1392,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-46,  hull  1393,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-47,  hull  1394,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  HARLAN  PLANT, 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Hull  3480,  carfloat  Bush  Terminal; 
keel    Dec26/22;    delivered   Aprl8/23. 

Hull  3481,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Feb27/23. 

Hull  3482,  carfloat  B.  &  0.  R.  R.; 
keel  Novl8/22;  launched  Feb20/23; 
delivered  Mar9/23. 

Hull  3483,  yacht,  F.  S.  Fish;  about 
116  LBP;   24   beam;   keel   Mar29/23. 

Hull  3484,  army  barge,  U.  S. 
Army. 

Hull  3485,  army  barge,  U.  S. 
Army. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBLDG.  CORP., 

SPARROWS  POINT  PLANT, 

SPARROWS  POINT,  MD. 

No  name,  hull  4216,  carfloat,  B.  & 
0.  R.  R.;  keel  Jan  4/ 23;  launched 
Mar29/23.;  delivered  Apr8  23 

Alexander  Hamilton,  hull  4217, 
passenger  vessel  Hudson  River  Day 
Line;  325  LBP;  76  beam  over  guards ; 
13-8  deep;  1  TE  eng,  inclined,  3500 
HP;  2  single  and  2  double  ended 
boilers;    keel  Apr2/23. 

No  name,  hull  4218,  passenger  ves- 
sel Eastern  Steamship  Co.;  385  LBP; 
72-6  beam;  23-9  moulded  depth;  twin 
screw  turbine  engs,  6400  HP;  6 
Scotch  boilers;  keel  Marl3/23. 

No  name,  hull  4219,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Apr3/23. 

CANADIAN   VICKERS,    LIMITED, 
MONTREAL,  P.  Q. 

Hopper  Barge  No.  3,  Canadian 
government;  210  LBP;  35  beam;  19 
loaded  draft;  10  loaded  speed;  1430 
DWT;  TE  engs;  1250  IHP;  2  Scotch 
boilers,  14-6;  keel  Decl/22;  launch 
Aprl5/23,  est;  deliver  Mayl5/23,  est. 

COLLINGWOOD  SHIPBUILDING 

CO.,  LTD.,  COLLINGWOOD, 

ONTARIO 

Hull  72,  canal  -  sized  freighter; 
252  LBP;  43  beam;  14  loaded  draft; 
91/2  loaded  speed;  2500  DWT;  TE 
surface  -  condensing  eng,  750  IHP; 
1  Scotch  boiler,  14x10-9  HFD;  keel 
Jan2/23;  launch  Apr7/23,  est;  de- 
liver Apr21/23,  est. 

WILLIAM    CRAMP   &    SONS    SHIP 

&  ENGINE  BUILDING  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA 

Purchasing  Agent:    Ed.  C.  Geehr. 

Richmond,  hull  448,  scout  cruiser 
U.  S.  N.;  keel  Febl6/20;  launch  Sept 
29/21 ;  98.4  per  cent  comp  Mayl/23. 


Concord,  hull  449,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Mar29/20;  launch  Dec 
15/21;   95.8  per  cent  comp  Mayl/23. 

Trenton,  hull  501,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Augl8/20;  66.4  per  cent 
comp  Mayl/23. 

Marblehead,  hull  502,  scout  cruis- 
er USN;  keel  Aug4/20;  53.1  per  cent 
comp  Mayl/23. 

Memphis,  hull  503,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Octl4/20;  48.01  per  cent 
comp  Mayl/23. 

General  reconditioning,  due  to  fire 
damage,  of  tanker  Alameda,  10,000 
DWT. 

Seekonk;  to  be  fitted  with  diesel 
engine;   2250  IHP;   5083  gross  tons. 

DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS, 
BAY  CITY,  MICH. 

Windsor  II,  hull  60,  yacht  G.  W.. 
Megeath;  98  LBP;  15  beam;  6  draft; 
14  speed;  Standard  gas  eng;  keel 
June28/22;  launched  Nov22/22;  de- 
liver Junel/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  61,  yacht  builder's 
account;  sister  to  above;  keel  June 
28/22;  launch  Aprl5/23,  est. 

Skylark  II,  hull  71,  yacht  Geo.  H. 
Phelps;  55  LBP;  13  beam;  3  loaded 
draft;  13  loaded  speed;  gas  eng,  80 
HP;  keel  Febl/23;  launch  Mayl/23, 
est;  deliver  Mayl5/23,  est. 

Yacht,  hull  72,  C.  E.  Ingalls;  same 
as  above;  keel  Febl/23;  launch  May 
15/23,  est;  deliver  Junel/23,  est. 

Mary  Margaret,  hull  69,  freighter 
P.  R.  Eaglesfield;  65  LBP;  18  beam; 
6''>  loaded  draft;  10  loaded  speed 
55  DWT;  diesel  eng,  90  HP;  keel 
Marl/23,  est;  launch  Mayl5/23,  est; 
deliver  June  1/23,  est. 

Yacht,  hull  70,  R.  E.  Olds;  100  L 
BP;  18-6  beam;  4  loaded  draft;  die- 
sel eng,  250  IHP;  keel  Mar/23,  est; 
launch  Aug/23,  est;  deliver  Junel/ 
24,  est. 

DRAVO    CONTRACTING    CO., 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Contract  No.  W-270,  3  steel  coal 
barges,  230  gross  tons  each.  Equita- 
ble Towing  &  Transportation  Co. 

Contract  No.  W-276,  2  steel  barges, 
builder's  account,  135  gross  each. 

Contract  No.  W-283,  2  steel  car- 
floats,  River  Terminal  Commission, 
Memphis,  1000  gross  each. 

Hulls  Nos.  262-272  inc.,  11  steel 
barges,  U.  S.  Engineers,  430  gross 
tons  each. 

Hull  No.  273,  1  steel  barge,  Cen- 
tral Sand  &  Gravel  Company;  1000 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  274-277  inc.,  4  steel 
sand  and  gravel  barges,  Ohio  River 
Sand  Co.;  830  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  279-281  inc.,  3  steel 
sand  and  gravel  barges,  builder's 
account;   135  gross  tons. 

FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 

KEARNY,  N.  J.  ^ 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.L.Hastings. 
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FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

SHIPBUILDERS-ENGINEERS-REPAIRERS 

Plant  Kearny.  N.J.      Sales  Office  26  Beaver  St..  Mew  York 


E.  R.  No.  1,  hull  71,  steel  drill  boat 
War  Department,  sub-contract  from 
Dravo  Contracting  Company;  157 
LBP;  52  beam;  12-9  deep;  keel  May 
22/22;  launched  Nov23/22;  deliver 
Mar/23,  est. 

Alleghany,  hull  72,  coastwise  psgr 
and  frt  Merchants  &  Miners  Trans- 
portation Co;  350  LBP;  52  beam;  19 
loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed;  TE 
engs,  2700  IHP;  4  SE  Scotch  boilers, 
14-3x11;  keel  July5/22;  launched 
Dec22/22. 

Berkshire,  hull  73,  coastwise  psgr 
and  frt  Merchants  &  Miners  Trans- 
portation Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
July24/22;   launched  Marl7/23. 

Hull  75,  steel  car  float.  Long  Is- 
land Railroad;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Aug5/22;  launched  Marl7/23;  deliv- 
er May  1/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  76,  Lake  freighter, 
undisclosed  interests;  250  LBP;  42-9 
beam;  14  loaded  draft;  2100  DWT; 
Mcintosh  &  Sevmour  diesel  eng,  750 
HP;  keel  Jan23/23. 

No  name,  hull  77,  sister  to  above; 
keel   Feb5/23. 

FRASER,  BRACE.  LIMITED. 
THREE  RIVERS,  QUEBEC 

John  C.  Howard,  hull  20,  Lake 
freighter  George  Hall  Coal  Co.  of 
Canada;  250  LBP;  43  beam;  16-6 
loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed;  3270 
short  tons  DWT;  TE  eng,  1400  IHP, 
19x32x56-36  stroke;  2  Scotch  marine 
boilers,  14-7x10-8,  coal  burning; 
keel   Apr/22;    launch   Apr30/23,   est. 


GREAT  LAKES   ENGINEERING 

WORKS,  RIVER  ROUGE, 

MICHIGAN 

Purchasing  Agent:    Chas.  Short. 

Wayne,  hull  243,  automobile  and 
passenger  ferrv,  Walkerville  &  De- 
troit Ferry  Co.;  128  LBP;  beam, 
hull,  45,  guards,  53;  12  loaded  draft; 
11  loaded  speed;  F&A  comp  eng, 
20x40-28;  800  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers, 
11-6x10-6;  keel  Dec7/22;  launched 
Marl7/23;  delivered  Mayl/23. 

No  name,  hull  244,  Lake  freighter, 
Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Co.;  580  LBP; 
60  beam;  20  loaded  draft;  10  loaded 
speed;  12,000  DWT;  TE  engs,  1900 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  12-6x11;  keel 
Dec9/22;  launch  Mayl9/23,  est;  de- 
livered June25/23,  est. 

GREAT  LAKES   ENGINEERING 
WORKS.  ASHTABULA,  OHIO 

No  name,  hull  516,  refrigerator 
and  general  cargo,  McDougal  Term- 
inal Whse.  Co.;  250  LBP;  42  beam; 
diesel-electric ;  keel  Febl2/23;  de- 
liver Aprl/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  517,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Febl3  23;  deliver  AprlO/23,  est. 

HOWARD  SHIPYARDS  &  DOCK 
CO.,  JEFFERSONVILLE,  IND. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Jas.  E.  Howard. 

No  name,  hull  1560,  Mississippi 
River  packet.  Eagle  Packet  Co.,  St. 
Louis;  210  LBP;  38  beam;  6-6  deep; 
engines  and  boilers  to  be  installed 
by  owners. 


JOHNSON  IRON  WORKS,  D.  D.  & 
S.  B.  CO.,  NEW  ORLEANS 

Hull  163,  steel  oil  barge,  US  Engrs, 
Mobile;  87  LBP;  28-4  beam;  7  loaded 
draft. 

Hull  164,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  165,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  166,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  167,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  168,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  169,  steel  oil  barge.  Sou  Pa- 
per Mills;  144  LBP;  32  beam;  8-& 
loaded  draft. 

Hull  170,  steel  barge,  Jno  A  Hunt 
Co;  48  LBP;  12  beam;  3-6  loaded 
draft. 

Hull  171,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  172,  quarter  boat,  US  Engrs, 
Nashville;  60  LBP;  22  beam;  4  load- 
ed draft. 

Hull  173,  sister  to  above. 

Hull  174,  fireboat.  City  of  New  Or- 
leans; 138  LBP;  29  beam:  15-6  load- 
ed draft;  comp  eng,  2  WT  boilers; 
launch  Mayl2/23,  est. 

MARIETTA    MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY.    POINT   PLEAS- 
ANT. W.  VA. 

Fred  Hall,  hull  124,  towboat,  T. 
J.  Hall  &  Co.;  120  LBP;  28  beam; 
4  loaded  draft;  Tandem  compound 
engs,  225  IHP;  keel  June  12/ 22; 
launched  Decl9/22. 

No  name,  hull  125,  sand  barge. 
T.  J.  Hall  &  Co.;  110  LBP;  26  beam; 
6  loaded  draft;  350  DWT. 

No  name,  hull  126,  sister  to  above. 
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No  name,  hull  127,  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  128,  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  131,  sand  barge, 
Western  Rivers  Co.;  110  LBP;  26 
beam;  6  loaded  draft;  280  DWT. 

No  name,  hull  132,  derrick  boat, 
The  Barrett  Line;  90  LBP;  34  beah; 
4-6  loaded  draft;  keel  Janl/23. 

No  name,  hull  133,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Janl7/23;  launch  May5/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  134,  towboat.  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.;  80  LBP;  18  beam;  3 
loaded  draft;  keel  Mar3/23;  launch 
Mayl5/23,  est. 

Trojan,  hull  135,  towboat,  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Co.;  64  LBP;  22 
beam;  4  loaded  draft ;  keel  Apr28/23; 
deliver  Junel5/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  136,  derrick  boat, 
Muskingum  River  Gravel  Co.,  70x32 
x4-8  ft;  keel  May  10/23;  deliver 
June  6/23,  est. 

Sailor,  hull  137,  towboat,  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Corp.;  165  LBP; 
36  beam;  7-6  depth;  105  gross  ton- 
nage; 16x32x8  ft  Tandem  comp  engs, 
western  river  return  tubular  boilers. 

No  name,  hull  138,  sister  to  above. 

NASHVILLE    BRIDGE    COMPANY, 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    Leo  E.  Wege. 

Tishomingo,  hull  38,  dredge,  U.  S. 
government;  104  LBP;  44  beam;  4 
loaded   draft;   delivered  Mar27/23. 

No  name,  hull  47,  hopper  coal 
barge.  Bell  Coal  Co.;  135  LBP;  26 
beam;  6.5  loaded  draft;  delivered 
Apr6/23. 

No  name,  hull  48,  sister  to  above; 
delivered  Apr9/23. 

No  name,  hull  51,  dump  scow,  U. 
S.  government;  100  LBP;  26  beam; 
4  loaded  draft;  keel  Aprll/23;  de- 
liver Mayl5/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  52,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Aprl7/23;  deliver  May20/23;est. 

No  name,  hull  53,  sister  to  above; 
keel  May3/23;  deliver  Junel/23,  est. 

J.  N.  Pharr,  hull  54,  steamboat 
hull,  Chotin  &  Johnson;  110  LBP; 
26  beam;  3  loaded  draft;  keel  Mar 
27/23;  delivered  May2/23. 

No  name,  hull  55,  barge  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment; 80  LBP;  26  beam;  4  loaded 
draft;  keel  Mayl5/23;  deliver  June 
15/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  56,  barge  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment; 120  LBP;  36  beam;  6.5 
loaded  draft;  keel  Junel/23,  est;  de- 
liver Augl/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  57,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Junl/23,  est;  deliver  Augl/23, 
est. 

No  name,  hull  58,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Junl5/23,  est;  deliver  Augl5/ 
23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  59,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Junl5/23,  est;  deliver  Augl5/ 
23.  est. 

No  name,  hull  60,  barge,  U.  S  gov- 
ernment; 60  LBP;  23  beam;  4.5  load- 
ed draft;  keel  July  1/23,  est;  deliver 
Augl/23,  e.st. 

NAVY  YARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Dobbin,  hull  7.  destroyer  tender 
USN;  460  LBP;  60-10  beam;  21  load- 


ed draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
tons  disp;  Parsons  geared  turb  sin- 
gle screw  engs,  7000  SEP;  2  WT 
boilers;  keel  Dec23/19;  launch  May 
5/21 ;  deliver  date  not  determined. 

Constitution,  hull  8,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30-liy2 
loaded  draft;  33^/2  loaded  speed;  43,- 
500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000SHP; 
16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20;  to 
be  scrapped. 

United  States,  hull  9,  battle  cruis- 
er USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30- 
111/2  loaded  draft;  33^/2  loaded  speed; 
43,500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000 
SHP;  16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/ 
20;  to  be  scrapped. 

NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING 

&  DRYDOCK  COMPANY, 

NEWPORT  NEWS 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Plum- 
mer,  233  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

West  Virginia,  hull  211,  battleship 
USN;  600  LBP;  97-31/2  beam;  30-6 
mean  draft;  32,600  normal  disp;  21 
speed;  GE  turbo-elec  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  oil,  41,768 
sq  ft  plus  4168  superheat;  keel  Apr 
12/20;    launch  Novl9/21. 

Constellation,  hull  215,  battle- 
cruiser  USN;  850  LBP;  lOl-S^A 
beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,500  normal 
disp;  331A  speed,  est;  Westinghouse 
turbo-elec  drive,  180,000  SHP;  16 
WT  boilers,  oil,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Aug  18/ 20; 
construction  suspended. 

Ranger,  hull  216,  battle-cruiser  U 
SN;  sister  to  above;  keel  June23/21; 
construction  suspended. 

Iowa,  hull  258,  battleship  USN; 
660  LBP;  105  beam;  33  mean  draft; 
43,200  normal  disp;  23  speed;  GE 
turbo-elec  drive,  60,000  SHP;  12 
White-Forster  WT  boilers,  oil,  82,- 
800  sq  ft  plus  8940  superheat;  keel 
Mayl7/20;  construction  suspended. 

No  name,  hull  266,  combination 
str.  Ocean  Steamship  Company  of 
Savannah;  382  LBP;  52  beam;  18-6 
loaded  draft;  121/2  loaded  speed; 
3500  DWT;  TE  engs,  2900  IHP;  4 
Scotch  boilers,  14  x  11-6  keel  Jan 
22/23. 

No  name,  hull  267,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Jan29-23. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  L.  G.  Buck- 
waiter. 

No  name,  hull  265,  bulk  oil  stock; 
419-3  LBP;  56-3  beam;  25-914  load- 
ed draft;  10%  loaded  speed;  9870 
DWT;  3  cyl  TE  engs,  300  SHP;  3 
SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10x11-4;  keel 
Feb28/23. 

Saratoga,  hull  199,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  874  LOA;  850  LBP;  IO5-51/4 
extreme  beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,- 
500  normal  disp;  3314  loaded  speed; 
GE  turbo-electric  drive;  180,000  SH 
P;  16  WT  boilers,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Sept25/20. 

Colorado,  hull  200,  battleship  US 
N;  624  LOA;  600  LBP;  97-31/2  beam 
waterline;    30-6   mean   draft;    32,600 


normal  disp;  21  loaded  speed;  West- 
inghouse turbo-electric  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  41,678  sq 
ft  plus  4169  superheat;  keel  Mar29/ 
19;   launch  Mar22/21. 

Washington,    hull    201,    battleship 

U.  S ,  sister  to  above;  keel  Jun30 

/19;  launched  Septl/21 ;  work  sus- 
pended. 

No  name,  hull  278,  combn  str  Red 
D  Line;  305  long  by  48  by  22;  I21/2 
speed;  2200  SHP;  turbines  with  re- 
duction gear;  Scotch  boilers;  keel 
Febl9/23;   delivery  early  fall  /23. 

No  name,  hull  279,  tug,  American 
Dredging  Co.;  100x23x12  ft;  500  B 
HP;  Winton  diesel  engs. 

THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  COMPANY, 
WILMINGTON,   DELAWARE 

Vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager:   W.  G.  Coxe. 

State  of  Delaware,  hull  1024,  steel 
screw  day  passgr  stmr  Wilmington 
Steamboat  Co.  (Wilson  Line) ;  219 
LBP  over  guards;  59  beam  at  deck; 
13-9  molded  depth;  18  miles  speed; 
4-cyl  TE  engs,  2  B&W  WT  boilers; 
keel  Oct25/22;  launched  Apr  3/ 23; 
deliver  May29/23,  est. 

State  of  Pennsylvania,  hull  1025, 
steel  screw  day  passgr  stmr.  Wilming- 
ton Steamboat  Co.  (Wilson  Line) ;  sis- 
ter to  above;  keel  Oct25/22;  launch- 
ed May3/23;  deliver  June30/23,  est. 
est. 

No  name,  hull  1026,  double  screw 
steel  ferryboat,  fireproof,  Delaware 
River  Ferry  Co.;  200  LBP;  55-6 
beam;  16  moulded  depth;  2  comp  cyl 
engs;  2  cyl  tube  boilers;  14  miles 
loaded  speed;  keel  FeblO/23;  launch- 
ed Julyl5/23,  est;  deliver  Aug/23, 
est. 

No  name,  hull  1027,  sister  to  above; 
keel  FeblO/23;  launch  July30/23,est; 
deliver  Aug/23,  est. 

STATEN   ISLAND   SHIPBUILDING 

COMPANY,  STATEN  ISLAND, 
NEW  YORK 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  C.  Miller. 

No  name,  hull  741,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  215  LBP;  45  beam; 
18  loaded  draft;  elec  drive,  1900 
IHP;  4  B&W  WT  boilers,  8000  sq 
ft  HS;  keel  Augl9/22;  launched  Mar 
17/23. 

No  name,  hull  742,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Augl9/22. 

No  name,  hull  743,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Oct30/22.  j 

Hull  745,  Hudson  River  vehicular  j 
tunnel,   erection,  launching  and   de-  ' 
livery  of  river  shaft  No.  1,  New  Jer- 
sey side;  keel  Oct7/22;  launched  Jan 
3/23. 

Hull  746,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,   erection,   launching   and   de-  [ 
livery  of  river  shaft  No.  2,  New  Jer-  > 
sey  side;  keel  Nov8/22. 

No  name,  hull  747,  freighter  Cats- 
kill  Evening  Line;  180  LBP;  30 
beam;  11-4  draft;  1076  gross;  keel 
Feb7/23. 

No  name,  hull  748,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  Ferry  Co.;  122  LBP;  52-, 
4  beam;  11-7  loaded  draft. 
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SUN    SHIPBUILDING    COMPANY, 
CHESTER,   PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Scott. 
Dickerson,  hull  57,  passenger  and 
supply  str  Commercial  Pacific  Cable 
Co;  169-6  LBP;  30  beam;  14  loaded 
draft;  dVo  loaded  speed;  450  DWT; 
rec  eng,  850  IMP;  2  Scotch  boilers, 
12x11;  keel  Novl6/22;  launched  Feb 
17/23;  delivered  May4  23. 

No  name,  hull  58,  hopper  dredge 
US  Engrs;  245  LBP;  46  beam;  19-6 
loaded  draft;  10  ^>  loaded  speed; 
2000  DWT;  diesel  -  electric  drive; 
keel  Mar9/23;  deliver  Jan20/24,  est. 
No  name,  hull  59,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Mar26  23;  deliver  Jan20/24,  est. 
No  name,  hull  60,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Aprl5/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  61,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Apr30/23,  est. 

Hull  65,  twin  screw  barge.  Stand- 
ard Trans.  Co.;  246  LBP;  37-6  beam; 
14  depth;  diesel  engines;  keel  Feb 
26/23;   launch  Apr20  23,  est. 

Hull  69,  twin  screw  oil  barge,  Pan. 
Amer.  Pet.  &  Transp.  Co.;  150x32-6 
xlO  feet;  keel  Apr2/23;  launch  Apr 
25/23,  est. 

Hull     70,     carfloat,     Philadelphia- 
Reading   R.    R.    Co.;    200x34x9    feet; 
keel  Marl7/23;  launch  Aprl4/23,  est. 
Hull  71.  carfloat,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Mar20/23;  launch  Aprl4/23,  est. 

TEBO   YACHT   BASIN   COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:   R.  C.  Smith. 

No.  30,  hull  22,  steel  tugboat  New 
York  Central  R.  R. ;  108  LBP;  25-6 
beam;  12-9  loaded  draft;  about  219 
gross  tons;  vert  comp  eng,  20x40-26, 
650  IHP;  1  Scotch  boiler.  14-3x11-6; 
keel    Aug31/22;    launched    Janll/23. 

No.  31,  hull  23,  steel  tugboat  New 
York  Central  R.  R.;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Aug31/22;  launched  Feb6/23. 

No.  32,  hull  24,  steel  tugboat  New 
York  Central  R.  R. ;  sister  to  above; 
keel    Aug31/22;    launched    Febl9/23. 

Socony  8,  hull  25,  Standard  Trans. 
Co.;  100-6  LBP;  24  beam;  12-9  load- 
ed draft;  235  gross  tons;  comp  engs; 
1  Scotch  boiler,  14-9x12. 

Socony  9,  hull  26,  si.ster  to  above. 

THE  TOLEDO  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  M.  Ives. 

Worrell  Clarkson,  hull  174,  cargo 
Kinsman  Transit  Co.,  Cleveland;  580 
LBP;  60  beam;  20  loaded  draft;  12 
mi  loaded  speed;  12,000  DWT;  TE 
eng,  2000  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers, 
13-6;  keel  Sept5  22 ;  launched  Mar 
17/23;  delivered  Apr26  23. 

No  name,  hull  175,  steel  self-un- 
loader;  Huron  Transp.  Co.;  333  LB 
P;  55  beam;  18-loaded  draft;  12 
loaded  sneed;  5700  DWT;  TE  eng 
1600  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers;  keel 
Alar21  23;  launch  June/23,  est;  de- 
liver July/23,  est. 

„,^\name,  hull  176,  bulk  freighter 
ihe  Reiss  Steamship  Co.,  Shebovgan, 
Wis  ;  580  LBP;  60  beam;  20  loaded 
aratt;  12^2  loaded  speed;  12,000  DW 
1;  TE  eng^  2500  IHP;  3  Scotch  boil- 
T:  ot"\^^^^  Apr/2B,  est;  launch 
Aug/ 23,  est;  deliver  Sept/23,  est. 


THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER- 

ING  WORKS,  CHARLESTON, 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Purchasing  Agent:    E.  T.  Jones. 

Greenbrier,  hull  21,  U.  S.  Light- 
house tender;  164-6  long  by  32-6  by 
5;  two  non-condensing  HP  engs,  15- 
inch  diam  cylinder,  84-inch  stroke; 
3  Mississippi  River  type  boilers,  26 
ft  long,  coal  burning,  natural  draft; 
keel   Junel/23,  est. 

W.  C.  Kelly,  hull  24,  sternwheel 
towboat,  Kelly  Axe  Mfg.  Co.,  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va. ;  90  long  by  20  by  4; 
one  Fairbanks-Morse  C-0  eng,'  200 
HP;  keel  Feb26/23;  launched  Apr 
30/23;    deliver  May23/23,   est. 

Hull  26,  steel  covered  barge,  Kelly 
Axe  Mfg.  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.; 
126  long  by  24  by  7;  keel  Decl3/22; 
launched    Jan28/23. 

Hull  27,  steel  open  barge,  Kelly 
Axe  Mfg.  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.; 
126  long  by  24  by  7;  keel  Marl3/23; 
launched  Apr9/23. 

J.  B.  Battle,  hull  28,  100-ft  diesel- 
electric  towboat,  U.  S.  Engs.,  Mo- 
bile;   keel   Aprl2/23. 

No  name,  hull  29,  steel  open  barge, 
Kelly  Axe  Mfg.  Co.,  Charleston,  W. 
Va.;  126  long  by  24  by  70. 

No  name,  hull  30;  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  31,  24-inch  pipe  line 
dredge,  U.  S.  Engineers,  Cincinnati, 
O.:  175  long  by  50  by  8. 

Tacoma,  hull  32,  steel  hull,  Cin- 
cinnati Pomeroy  &  Charleston  Pack- 
et Co.,  Cincinnati,  0.;  190  long  bv 
37  by  6. 


Repairs 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, LIMITED,   UNION 
PLANT,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting  and 
miscellaneous  repairs:    Whitney   01- 
sen    Bangor,  Berenger,  R.  J.  Hanna, 
bhabonee,    Georgian,    West    Cadron 
General    Frisbie,    Casco,    Katherine! 
Install  2  bulkheads,  sundrv  repairs* 
Edward  Luckenbach.   Winch  repairs: 
Sinaloa.      Install    compass:     Utacar- 
u"i',    ^"®  ^^^  valve,  remetal  bearing 
shell:    Ventura.     Condenser  repairs- 
Mahukona.     One  tailshaft,  2  blades- 
Virginian.      Repairs:     City   of  Reno. 
Hull     repairs:      Flavel,     Carmadatta. 
Repair  feed  pump  cylinder:  Coalinga 
Repair  stern  platings:    West  Cactus 
Ihree  windlass  yokes:    Fredrick  Ew- 
ing.     One  C.  I.  ring  casting:    C.   A 
Smith.     Engine   repairs:     Wm.   Don- 
ovan.    Relocate   blowers:     President 
Hayes.     Miscellaneous  repairs-    Her- 
cule.s,  Hawk,  West  Sequana,  Folden- 
t.iard    Pico,  Maunganui,  S.  N.  Ca.stle 
Nevada.  Sonoma,  San  Lamberto    Flo- 
ridian,  H.  M.  Storey,  Halco,  Ipswich 
t.  J.  Luckenbach,  E.  M.  Phelns    Ke- 
wanee.    Martinez,    Wm.    F.     He'rrin 
Wm.    H.    Doheny,    Manoa,    Frank    H 
Buck,    Kentuckian,    Olinda.    Viking 
Traveler,     lowan,     Maui,     Marinula' 
Maricopa,     Chihuahua,     Lebec,     Ida' 
Venezuela,  Coahuila. 

MOORE    DRY-DOCK    COMPANY, 
OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Drydock,    clean    and    paint:     Lake 
Frances   (also  hull,  engine  and  deck 


repairs).  Ship  of  Zealand,  Lake  Pe- 
pin (also  hull,  engine  and  deck  re- 
pairs), Commercial  Pathfinder  (also 
shaft  repairs),  bark  Star  of  India, 
Star  of  England,  Star  of  Iceland, 
McLaurin,  stmr.  West  Ivan,  Costa 
Rica,  Frank  Lynch  (also  hull,  deck 
and  engine  repairs),  m.s.  H.  T.  Har- 
per (also  sundry  repairs).  President 
Cleveland  (also  sundry  engine  and 
deck  repairs),  bark  Annie  M.  Rolph 
(also  hull  repairs),  stmr.  West  Car- 
margo  (also  engine  and  deck  re- 
pairs), ferry  stmr.  Fernwood  (also 
sundry  hull,  wheel  and  engine  re- 
pairs), stmr.  San  Antonio  (also  hull 
repairs)),  Roxen  (also  hull,  deck  and 
engine  repairs).  Crescent  City  (also 
hull  repairs),  bktn.  City  of  Sydney 
(also  hull  repairs).  Engine  repairs: 
U.  S.  C.  G.  cutter  Bear,  stmr.  Colum- 
bia, Standard  Arrow,  Lanca.ster, 
Lakeshore.  Miscellaneous  hull  re- 
pairs: U.  S.  C.  G.  cutters  Cvgan, 
Vaughan,  U.  S.  transport  Grant^  Ma- 
zatlan,  barge  Santa  Fe  No.  2.  Mis- 
cellaneous hull,  engine  and  deck  re- 
pairs: Bradford,  Lake  Cayuga.  Deck 
and  engine  repairs:  President  Taft. 
Rigging  repairs:  M.  S.  La  Merced. 
Sundry  deck  repairs:  schr.  Necani- 
cum.  Boiler  repairs:  J.  A.  Moffatt. 
Drydock  and  rudder  repairs:  barge 
Wellington.  Drydock  and  propeller 
repairs:    m.  s.  Arctic. 

NAVY  YARD.  PUGET  SOUND, 
WASHINGTON 

Drydocking  and  miscellaneous  re- 
pairs: Oklahoma,  Pyro.  Miscellan- 
eous repairs:  Farquhar,  Thompson, 
Paul  Hamilton,  Reno.  Stoddert,  Ken- 
nedy, Zeilin.  J.  F.  Burnes.  Somers, 
Gold  Star,  Eagle  No.  38,  Eagle  No. 
57.  Miscellaneous  repairs  incidental 
to  operation  as  district  craft:  So- 
toyomo.  Mahopac,  Tatnuck,  Iroquois, 
Pawtucket. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK  AND 

SHIPYARD.  PRINCE  RUPERT, 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Annual  overhaul:  Prince  George, 
Prince  John.  Drydock,  clean,  paint, 
ereneral  overhaul:  Canadian  Skirm- 
isher, Canadian  Observer.  Drvdock- 
ed  and  new  tailshaft  installed,  also 
propeller  repairs:  Prince  Rupert. 
Overhaul  and  hull  repairs:  Bobo- 
link. Extensive  repairs  subsequent 
to  grounding:    car  ferry  barge. 

THE     WINSLOW     MARINE     RAIL- 
WAY &  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
INC.,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Drydock,  clean,  paint,  sundry  re- 
pairs: Pacifico  (also  install  new 
winches^  Brookdale,  scow  Bolcom 
No.  13.  St.  Paul.  Elwell,  bark  Guy  C. 
Goss  (also  boiler  repairs). 

YARROWS,  LTD.,  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 

Drydock,  clean,  paint,  sundry  re- 
pairs: Canadian  Volunteer.  Repairs 
to  engine  room,  ventilators  and  gen- 
eral: Princess  Victoria.  Drydocked 
and  underplating  extensively^  repair- 
ed due  to  stranding:  Griff co.  Re- 
pairs to  main  condenser:  President 
Madison. 


THE  CHARTER  MARKETS 


Page  Freight  Report 

May  14,  1923. 
Since  our  last  report  dated  April 
19,  space  for  new  crop  barley  has 
been  fixed  for  35/-,  although  there 
is  no  activity  in  this  commodity  up 
to  the  present  writing.  There  have 
been  no  full  cargo  fixtures  either  in 
barley  or  wheat  for  the  U.  K.  or 
Continent  since  the  fixture  of  the 
Japanese  steamer  for  May  loading 
at  37/3,  this  being  for  bulk  wheat. 
For  new  crop  wheat,  owners  are 
holding  for  38/6,  but  merchants  thus 
far  have  declined  to  bid  in  excess 
of  37/6. 

In  lumber  charters  for  Australia, 
there  has  been  quite  a  little  activ- 
ity in  the  fixing  of  sailing  vessels. 
J.  J.  Moore  &  Company  having  taken 
the  following — the  barkentine  Annie 
M.  Rolph  for  Sydney  and/or  New- 
castle at  $15,  also  the  barkentine 
Kate  G.  Pederson  for  Adelaide  at 
$16,  and  the  schooners  William  Tay- 
lor and  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  for  Syd- 
ney at  $15;  the  charterers  have  the 
option  of  sending  the  two  last  named 
vessels  to  South  Africa.  W.  L.  Comyn 
&  Company  have  closed  their  own 
barkentines  Anne  Comyn,  Russell 
Haviside  and  Phyllis  Comyn  to  load 
spruce  from  Juneau  to  Australian 
ports  for  owners'  account.  The 
French  steamer  Calonne  has  been 
fixed  for  two  ports  Australia,  New- 
castle/Port Pirie  range,  at  $16,  lum- 
ber, by  J.  J.  Moore  &  Company. 

The  following  steamers  have  been 
taken  on  government  form  of  time 
charter — the  British  steamer  David 
Lloyd  George  to  American  Trading 
Company,  delivery  Honolulu,  rede- 
livery Australia,  one  trip,  terms  pri- 
vate; also  the  British  steamer 
Aymeric,  by  the  same  charterers,  de- 
livery Eten,  redelivery  Australia, 
one  trip,  at  4/6;  the  Norwegian 
steamer  by  J.  J.  Moore  &  Company, 
delivery  Japan,  redelivery  Australia, 
one  trip,  4/6  per  deadweight  ton  per 
month.  A  Japanese  steamer  is  re- 
ported fixed  for  lumber  from  the 
North  Pacific  to  two  ports  China  at 
$14.50  on  sleepers,  and  on  the  lum- 
ber portion  of  the  cargo  $16,  this 
being  for  June  loading.  The  char- 
terers are  not  named.  The  Nor- 
wegian steamer  Pacifico  is  reported 
fixed  by  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Com- 
pany for  a  round  trip  from  the 
North  Pacific  to  ports  on  the  West 
Coast  of  South  America  and  return 
to  this  Coast  at  a  reported  lump  sum 
freight  of  $40,000.  This  steamer  will 
load    lumber    and    ties    on    her    trip 


south.  An  American  steamer  has 
been  fixed  for  a  full  cargo  of  lum- 
ber from  the  North  Pacific  to  two 
ports  discharge  U.  S.  Atlantic  at  $12. 
The  Norwegian  steamer  Golden  Gate 
now  under  time  charter  to  J.  J. 
Moore  &  Company  will  bring  for 
charterers'  account  from  Cuba  to 
Vancouver  a  cargo  of  sugar  at  a 
rate  of  $4.50  per  ton. 

The  schooner  Ella  A.  was  chartered 
by  W.  R.  Grace  &  Company  to  load 
a  full  cargo  of  nitrate  from  Chile 
to  Honolulu  at  $5  per  ton,  and  a  Jap- 
anese steamer  of  about  8000  tons 
capacity  is  fixed  for  the  same  busi- 
ness and  destination  at  $5.75  per 
ton.  This  fixture  was  made  in  Lon- 
don, and  reported  to  be  for  the  ac- 
count of  H.  J.  Baker  &  Brothers. 

The  following  sales  are  reported 
• — American  steamer  Lake  Gebhart 
to  Alaska  Steamship  Company, 
other  terms  not  stated;  the  barken- 
tine Monfalcone  to  Frank  M.  Stark, 
terms  private;  American  steamer 
Valdez,  terms  private,  to  Rudland 
Lake  Michigan  Transportation  Com- 
pany, and  the  schooner  Commodore 
to  Lewers  &  Cooke,  terms  private. 
PAGE  BROTHERS,  Brokers. 


Beyfuss  Freight  Report 

San  Francisco,  May  12,  1923. 

Our  April  report  was  dated  on  the 
18th  and  just  about  the  time  it  was 
being  written  a  steamer  was  re- 
ported for 

Grain  for  Europe  for  May  loading 
at  37/3,  and  this  has  since  been  con- 
firmed, although  no  new  business  of 
any  consequence  in  wheat  has  been 
done  since  that  date.  Some  barley 
has  been  booked  for  July/August 
loading  at  35/-,  but  this  market  is 
without  any   life  at  the  moment. 

Lumber  to  the  Orient:  Although 
no  full  cargo  charters  have  been  dis- 
closed, it  is  reported  that  the  activ- 
ity in  this  direction  is  still  continu- 
ing, and  the  business  is  largely  be- 
ing done  by  Japanese  firms  doing 
their  own  chartering  on  their  side. 
Rates  are  nominally  $13.50,  but  with 
the  diflftculties  at  the  lumber  mills 
recently  there  have  been  sharp  fluct- 
uations. 

Lumber  to  Australia:  In  this  di- 
rection two  or  three  large  sailing 
vessels  have  been  closed  at  rates 
ruling  at  about  $15,  and  in  addition 
to  this  several  more  have  been  taken 
to  load  in  Juneau,  and  these,  we  un- 
derstand, although  fixed  on  private 
terms,  have  naturally  been  able  to 
command  a  somewhat  higher  rate. 
Three   steamers   have   been   fixed   on 


time  charter  for  this  trade,  about 
which  we  will  speak  under  that 
caption. 

Lumber  U.  S.  Atlantic:  This  trade 
has  been  quiet  and  rates  are  some- 
what soft,  charterers  talking  about 
$12.50  at  $13,  whereas  owners  are 
holding  for  higher  rates.  Only  one 
tramp  steamer  fixture  has  been  def- 
initely reported  and  that  is  for  a 
steamer  of  about  3,000,000  feet, 
bringing  coal  westbound  and  going 
back  with  lumber,  on  private  terms. 

Lumber  to  West  Coast  of  South 
America  remains  about  as  we  quoted 
last  month,  with  a  large  steel  sail- 
ing vessel  taken  on  private  terms 
and  also  a  small  steamer  fixed,  on 
which  the  rate  has  not  been  dis- 
closed. 

Nitrate:  This  trade  shows  some 
activity  and  we  have  two  fixtures  to . 
report,  a  sailer  fixed  at  abou  $5  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  a  steamer 
of  about  8000  tons  capacity  char- 
tered at  $5.75  for  the  same  desti- 
nation. 

Time  charter:  Three  steamers 
have  been  fixed,  all  reported  at  4/6, 
with  various  deliveries,  but  all  seem- 
ingly for  one  trip  only,  with  rede- 
livery Australia. 

Oil:  Two  tankers  have  been  fixed 
for  May/June  loading  on  this  coast 
at  the  reported  rate  of  60/-  to  U.  K. 
Three  or  more  have  been  taken  for 
two  to  five  trips,  mostly  for  fuel  oil 
from  California  to  North  Atlantic  at 
rates  ranging  from  90  cents  to  $1.10, 
and  American  time  charters  are 
quotable  at  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Sales:  Another  Shipping  Board 
tanker  has  been  added  to  the  locally 
owned  fleet  and  besides  this  a  small 
steel  steamer  was  purchased  but  un- 
fortunately lost  on  her  first  voyage. 
Outside  of  that  there  are  no^  trans- 
actions of  any  consequence  to  report 
except  the  sale  of  two  or  three  wood- 
en sailing  vessels. 

C.  BEYFUSS  CO.,  Brokers. 


The  News  Service  Department  of 

the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
45  Broadway,  New  York,  makes  pub- 
lic the  following  announcement  of 
sailing  schedules  for  ships  of  the 
United  States  Lines:  "Beginning 
May  2  all  United  States  Lines  ships 
will  sail  from  Hoboken  at  12  o'clock, 
eastern  standard  time,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Leviathan,  sailing 
hours  on  which  shall  be  as  follows: 
July  28  and  August  18,  10  a.  m.; 
September  9,  9  a.  m.;  and  September 
29,  10  a.  m." 
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Pure  Iron  Welding  Wire 

(Continued  from  page  289) 

Welding  Wire  of  Same  Composition  as  Base  Metal 

Research  has  shown  conclusively  that  claims  of  the 
advantages  of  using  welding  material  of  a  similar 
analysis  as  the  base  or  parent  metal,  particularly  when 
welding  mild  steel,  are  not  sustained,  and  the  reason 
for  this  can  be  fully  understood,  when  it  is  consid- 
sidered  that  welding  is  re-casting  metal.  To  expect 
a  cast  metal  of  a  similar  analysis  to  possess  the  iden- 
tical physical  characteristics  of  a  rolled  and  specially 
treated  sheet  or  plate  is  asking  more  than  could  pos- 
sibly  be  obtained. 

Where  we  have  attempted  to  secure  welds  with 
analysis  approximately  the  same  as  the  base  mild 
steel,  the  welds  have  been  found  to  be  extremely  brit- 
tle in  relation  to  the  base  metal. 

We  have  found  that  with  a  mild  steel  welding  wire 
that  does  perform  best,  a  considerable  chemical  and 
metallurgical  change  takes  place,  and  although  the 
welding  material  may  be  of  a  low  carbon  or  mild  steel 
analysis  ranging  up  to  .20  carbon,  which  allows  a  very 
wide  range,  the  deposits  secured  from  this  variety  of 
welding  material  will  analyze  so  close  in  carbon  that 
there  would  remain  no  appreciable  relation  in  the  car- 
bon content  of  the  deposit  secured,  to  the  original 
welding  material  except  in  the  case  of  metals  not  over 
.06  carbon. 

A  considerable  number  of  tests  made  on  '^-inch 
plates  of  mild  steel  and  commercially  pure  iron,  to 
determine  the  analysis  of  deposits  of  mild  steel  wire 
(.08  to  .20  carbon)  and  commercially  pure  iron  (.02 
carbon)  by  both  the  electric  and  oxy-acetylene  pro- 
cess, showed  an  average  depoit  of  .03  carbon,  this  fig- 
ure fluctuating  with  the  analysis  of  the  plate. 

The  loss  of  the  carbon  occurs  through  the  heat  of 
the  welding  process  and  the  presence  of  oxygen  from 
the  air.  The  carbon  in  the  welding  rod  is  exposed  to 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  combines  with  it  forming 
carbon  monoxide  or  carbon  dioxide  gas  which  is  very 
apt  to  be  entrapped  in  the  weld  metal,  forming  gas 
pockets  or  blowholes.  Furthermore,  the  manganese  in 
the  welding  rod  is  readily  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  of 
the  air,  forming  manganese  oxide  which  may  also  be- 
come entrapped  in  the  weld  in  the  form  of  slag,  pre- 
senting a  possible  combination  of  conditions  which 
tend  to  produce  defective  welds.  Further  evidence 
that  gases  are  recognized  detriments  is  shown  by  the 
development  of  coated  electrodes,  one  duty  cf  the  coat- 
ing being  to  guard  the  molten  weld  metal  against  con- 
taminations by  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the  air. 

When  it  is  realized  that  in  mild  steel  plates,  etc.,  the 
carbon  ranges  from  .08  to  .25,  a  difference  of  17  points, 
it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  rod  of  such 
analysis  that  would  meet  the  variation  in  the  base 
metal  even  if  this  were  a  recommended  practice, 
which    it    is    not. 

The  fact  that  the  original  welding  metal  of  mild 
steel  is  reduced  practically  to  iron  in  the  weld,  and 
that  there  is  no  radical  change  in  iron  from  the  weld- 
ing metal  to  the  deposit,  is  evidence  that  carbon  steel 
welding  metals  above  .06  carbon  have  no  advantages 
for  the  welding  of  mild  steel  parts. 

Gaseous  Inclusions 

Films  of  oxide  between  the  grains  or  blow  holes  in 
the  weld  are  very  important  factors  in  producing  de- 
fective welds,  but  oxides  are  not  alone  or  entirely  due 
to  the  burning  out  of  the  carbon,  but  just  as  fre- 
quently result  from  the  occluded  gases  contained  in 
the  welding  wire  or  the  base  metal.     The  welding  heat 
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TONG  deliberation  —  careful 
•'— ^  figuring.  But  they  finally 
decided  to  do  it.  Put  a  radio  set 
of  the  newest  type — not  just  on 
every  tug — but  on  every  barge. 
And  when  a  heavily  loaded 
barge  broke  loose,  and  was  lost 
in  a  storm  at  night  — thrt  one 
swift  rescue  by  radio  paid  for  set 
and  upkeep  on  a  dozen  barges 
for  years  to  come. 

RCA  ship  sets  are  the  stand- 
ard of  modern  progress  and 
perfection  now,  as  throughout 
the  years.  Sets  leased — or  sold 
outright — kept  in  perfect  con- 
dition by  RCA  service  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 
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disturbs  and  expands  the  gases  present  and  by  their 
endeavor  to  liberate  themselves  the  molten  metal  is 
ruptured  and  oxposed  to  the  air — making  oxidization 
possible  in  the  channel  created.  In  most  cases  this 
channel  is  at  or  near  the  edge  of  the  "V"  where  there 
is  usually  found  a  mixture  of  carbon  of  the  base  metal 
and  welding  metal,  and  as  this  point  cools  more  rap- 
idly than  the  center  of  the  welds,  it  is  the  first  to 
freeze  and  trap  any  oxide  and  gases.  The  disturbance, 
however,  continues  until  the  mass  has  cooled  through- 
out. Naturally  this  all  takes  place  very  rapidly  and 
in  a  very  small  space,  but  it  may  be  compared  to  a 
heat  of  steel  of  the  analysis  in  question  where  it  is 
possible  to  observe  the  freezing  of  the  tops  of  ingots 
of  5000  pounds  weight  after  pouring  from  the  ladle 
and  later,  to  view  the  cross-section  of  the  ingot  itself. 
This  cross  section  shows  that  blowholes  are  present, 
which  as  a  general  rule  is  expected  and  not  consid- 
ered detrimental  for  the  purpose  intended  as  the  ingot 
is  later  to  be  re-heated,  rolled  and  otherwise  processed. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  material  deposited  by  the  fusion 
welding  processes  is  similar  to  a  casting,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  deposit  be  sound,  free  from  gases  and 
slag  inclusions  in  order  that  it  may  most  consistently 
approach  the  characteristics  of  the  base  metal. 

Commercially  Pure  Iron  Welding  Wire  and  Plate 

It  has  been  proved  beyond  question  by  innumerable 
practical  applications,  test  specimens,  etc.,  that  com- 
mercially pure  iron  wire  of  correct  physical  properties 
possesses  every  essential  that  could  be  advanced  for 
a  suitable  metal  for  welding  mild  steel  plates,  shapes, 
etc.,  by  either  the  oxy-acetylene  or  electric  arc  pro- 
cess. Furthermore,  continued  research  develops  that 
whereas  the  efficiency  of  a  weld  in  commercial  steel 
plates  welded  with  commercial  steel  wire  may  vary, 
a  weld  produced  with  commercially  pure  iron  wire  in 
commercially  pure  iron  plate  will  consistently  ap- 
proach the  characteristics  of  the  plate,  establishing 
the  fact  that  chemical  uniformity  of  the  plate  and 
wire  should  receive  the  most  careful  consideration. 
The  welder  is  frequently  handicapped  by  attempting 
to  successfully  weld  a  plate  containing  gases  and 
other   impurities. 

Test  of  Good  Welding  Wire 

As  a  general  rule  laboratory  facilities  are  not  always 
available  to  the  consumer  for  testing  welding  wire. 
Besides,  the  preparation  of  test  samples  entails  con- 
siderable time  and  expense.  Therefore,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a  more  or  less  rapid  practical  test  be  devel- 
oped. The  following  method  is  offered  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  of  assistance  to  those  interested  and 
at  the  same  time  lead  to  further  investigation  and  de- 
velopment. This  test  is  made  by  laying  the  wire  flat 
on  a  clean  surface  and  applying  a  standard  oxy-ace- 
tylene welding  flame  to  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  heat 
it  up  for  a  distance  of  about  six  inches,  plying  the 
flame  back  and  forth  until  the  wire  is  red  and  then 
slowly  melting  it,  moving  the  flame  so  that  the  wire 
melts  only  half  way  through  its  diameter  and  thereby 
avoid  picking  up  anything  foreign  to  the  wire  itself. 
The  smallest  tip  available  should  be  used,  care  being 
taken  to  produce  a  neutral  flame. 

iT  the  flame  is  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  metal  be- 
gins to  melt  the  impurities  can  readily  be  seen  being 
thrown  off  in  the  form  of  sparks,  or  a  boiling  action 
will  take  place  in  the  case  of  inferior  material,  indi- 
cating undesirable  elements  such  as  gases  and  slag, 
and  in  some  cases  the  metal  will  not  flow  together  but 
tend  to  "run  away."  On  cooling  the  metal  will  pre- 
sent a  spongy  appearance.     In  the  case  of  clean  metal 


Scored   Journals 
Made  Smooth 


Magnolia  Anti-friction  !Metal  is  the 
one  lining  that  completely  tills  in  and 
smooths  over  scratches  and  irregulari- 
ties in  the  journal  surface.  It  has  the 
peculiar  property  of  imparting  high  pol- 
ish alike  to  shaft  and  box  surfaces  and 
keeping  the  whole  bearing  cool  and  in 
prime  condition. 

Try  a  Magnolia  lining  on  your  next 
hot-box  or  "hopeless"  case  and  you  will 
quickly  see  why  so  many  of  our  cus- 
tomers would  use  no  other  bearing 
metal  even  if  others  could  be  had  for 
nothing. 

Ask    vour    dealer    or    write    us    direct. 


MAGNOLIA    METAL   COMPANY 
113  Bank  St.,  New  York 

Chicago  San  Francisco  Montreal 

Fisher  Bldg.  Pacific  Bldg.  37  Shannon  St. 
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practically  free  from  impurities,  the  wire  will  melt 
and  flow  together  evenly  without  displaying  any  dis- 
turbing action. 

This  test  applies  to  both  gas  welding  rods  and  elec- 
trodes. It  does  not,  however,  indicate  the  actual  weld- 
ing characteristics  of  an  electrode,  but  will  give  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  what  may  be  expected  in  a  weld 
deposit  from  such  metal,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  electrode  may,  in  a  good  many  instances,  pass  op- 
erating and  other  physical  tests. 

This  melting  test  may  also  be  conducted  with  elec- 
tric welding  apparatus  by  "freezing"  the  electrode  to 
the  work  or  plate  regulating  the  current  to  the  size 
of  the  wire  so  that  the  wire  heats  up  gradually  and 
melts  uniformly  the  full  length  of  the  wire.  If  the 
current  is  too  high  the  wire  will  melt  close  to  the 
plate  only  and  not  present  sufficient  melted  surface 
for  observation.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  adjust 
the  current  so  that  the  wire  slowly  heats  up  and  melts 
its  entire  length. 

The  tensile  strength  of  a  welding  wire  has  been 
taken  by  some  as  an  indication  that  a  wire  of  a  given 
tensile  strength  will  produce  a  weld  of  equal  length. 
All  available  data  proves  conclusively  that  there  is  no 
relation   between  these   figures. 

Welding  is  an  application  of  metallurgy  and  engi- 
neering and  its  study  should  be  so  approached.  Any 
common  bailing  or  fence  wire  will  no  more  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  dependable  welding  material  than 
would  metal  of  this  analysis  serve  as  tank  plate  or 
locomotive  fire  box  steel.  Science,  sound  judgment  and 
common  sense  prevail  in  all  materials  of  construction 
and  in  welding  apparatus,  and  therefore  must  apply 
equally  to  welding  material  if  we  are  to  be  consistent. 
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The  Shades  of  Columbus 


Over  four  centuries  ago  Columbus 
crossed  the  Atlantic  by  magnetic  compass. 
\'ariation  was  then  unknown.  He  had  to 
traverse  the  region  where  his  compass  was 
out  20°  W'est,  and  when  he  finally  discov- 
ered land,  the  needle  was  almost  true  to 
his  sun  bearings.  Had  he  known  of  varia- 
tion his  wooden  pigmies  would  have  ar- 
rived in  the  vicinity  of  Norfolk  instead  of 
San  Salvador.  Columbus  did  well  consid- 
ering the  crudeness  of  his  compass. 

While  the  magnetic  compass  has  been 
greatly  im])roved  over  that  of  Columbus' 


Sperry  Master 
Gyro-Compass 


time,  the  principles  remain  the  same. 
With  the  coming  of  the  steel  ship,  the 
troublesome  deviation — which  did  not 
affect  Columbus — set  the  magnetic  com- 
pass back  many  years. 
Are  you  in  the  shadow  of  the  Santa 
Maria/  Parallel  your  steel  shi])s  with  a 
true  north  com])ass,  one  with  new  oper- 
ating principles — the  Sperry  non-mag- 
netic gyro-compass.  You  will  then  in- 
crease your  operating  efficiency. 


The  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company 

MANHATTAN      BRIDGE      PLAZA 

Brooklyn,  New  York 
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AN  IMPORTANT  ADVANCE  IN  PUMP  VALVES 


USERS  and  prospective  users  of 
pumps  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  some  decidedly  val- 
uable improvements  in  pump 
valve  construction  are  now  announced 
by  the  Worthington  Pump  &  Machin- 
ery Corporation  of  New  York.  An 
entirely  different  form  of  valve  has 
been  perfected  which  when  applied 
to  service  conditions  that  have  been 
difficult  for  the  older  standard  valves 
by  causing  them  to  cut  and  to  leak 
will  eliminate  both.  It  therefore  in- 
creases the  average  pump  efficiency, 
decreases  the  cost  of  pumping,  and 
continually  maintains  the  capacity 
of  the  pump  at  its  maximum  point. 

Every  student  of  pumps  knows  of 
the  vast  money  loss  taking  place 
every  day  due  to  leakage  through 
the  ordinary  pump  valves  when  used 
for  severe  service  conditions.  This 
has  led  one  prominent  manufacturer 
who  makes  pump  valve  rubbers  as 
well  as  other  mechanical  rubber 
goods  to  say  in  one  of  his  pieces  of 
advertising  literature: 

"It  is  a  fact  that  there  is  more 
real  economy — more  actual  saving 
of  money — in  the  use  of  a  first  qual- 
ity pump  valve  than  in  any  other 
one  item  in  the  entire  mechanical 
rubber  line.  We  are  absolutely  sure 
that  this  is  true." 

After  many  years  of  building  and 
operating  pumps  the  Worthington 
engineers  have  found  that  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  leakage  is  traceable 
to  the  excessive  wear  on  the  rubber, 
which  while  negligible  in  some  cases 
is  often  quite  bad.  This  is  shown 
graphically  by  the  illustration  of  a 
hard  rubber  valve  after  three  months 
of  particularly  hard  service.  Cracks 
and  cuts  caused  by  the  valve  seat 
and  by  the  radiating  ribs  are  plainly 
visible.  Another  illustration  shows 
a  medium  rubber  valve,  also  after 
three   months   of   unusually    difficult 


Fig.    1.      Phantom   view   of   Seal   valve 


Fig.    2.      Sectional   view   of      Seal    valve 

service.  It  is  plain  that  the  only 
way  to  positively  prevent  leakage 
with  such  ordinary  valves  in  this 
condition  is  to  remove  and  replace 
them  with  new  valves. 

To  overcome  this  rapid  and  costly 
wearing,  cutting  and  cracking  ac- 
tion the  Worthington  engineers  have 
evolved  the  new  and  novel  type  of 
valve  known  as  the  Worthington 
"Seal"  valve  for  use  when  the  con- 
ditions are  too  hard  for  the  ordinary 
form  of  valves  now  in  standard  use. 

This  new  Seal  valve  assures  abso- 
lute tightness  when  closed  because 
the  rubber  used  is  flexible  and  will 
always  seat  perfectly  at  both  the 
hub  and  outer  rim,  its  inner  and 
outer  seats,  and  so  keep  tight.  Age 
and  continuous  usage  do  not  cut 
grooves  or  cause  cracks  as  demon- 
strated by  the  illustration  herewith, 
which  shows  a  flexible  rubber  seal 
used  for  one  year  in  this  new  type 
of  valve.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
there  was  no  visible  wear;  there  was 
no  leakage;  renewal  was  of  course 
unnecessary;  and  there  was  no  cost 
for  repairs. 


The  ingenuity  and  simplicity  of 
this  valve  are  evident  from  the  cuts. 
There  are  no  screws,  no  bolts,  no 
rubber  rings,  no  nuts,  no  bushings, 
no  rotating  elements.  The  special 
new  feature  that  makes  this  valve  so 
good  for  hard  service  is  the  so-called 
bottom  plate.  This  is  in  effect  a 
middle  seat  for  the  rubber  valve 
proper.  When  the  valve  is  closed 
this  middle  seat  carries  the  entire 
load  and  prevents  the  rubber  seal 
from  cutting  on  the  seats  or  ribs. 
The  bottom  plate  moves  up  and  down 
with  the  rubber,  and  so  not  only  acts 
as  a  middle  seat,  but  this  middle  seat 
is  movable  with  the  rubber  and  helps 
to  keep  the  rubber  valve  in  shape 
even  when  open.  Thus  all  mechan- 
ical functions  requiring  strength  and 
wear  resistance  are  cared  for  by 
metal  parts.  The  flexible  rubber  acts 
only  as  a  seal  against  leakage.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  even  the  top  of 
the  rubber  seal  is  protected  by  a  thin- 
"backing  plate"  which  keeps  the  rub- 
ber seal  flat  and  prevents  any  possi- 
bility of  wear  from  contact  with  the 
spring. 

All  moving  parts  are  light  but 
made  amply  rigid.  The  lightness  as- 
sures a  smooth,  quiet-running  pump. 
The  rigidity  prevents  the  distortion 
that  results  in  leakage. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  repairs 
or  replacements  will  be  often  re- 
quired, but  the  construction  makes 
this  easy  when  it  does  become  nec- 
essary, and  the  cost  of  any  possible 
repairs  will  be  low  because  of  the 
simplicity  and  inexpensiveness  of  all 
parts. 

This  valve  is  especially  suitable 
for  severe  and  unusual  conditions 
and  of  course  is  available  even  for 
ordinary  pumping  conditions. 


Fig.   3. 


Hard    rubber   valve   after   three    months' 
service 


Fig.  4.     Medium  rubber  valve   after  three   months' 
service 


Seal   valve   after  a   year's   service 
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The  search  for 

Greater  Efficiency, 

the  constant  striving  for  something 
better,  which  is  the  actuating  power 
behind  all  progress,  has  resulted  in 
the  development  of  a  stronger  and 
far  more  efficient  chain  cable  than 
any  heretofore  produced. 

The  method  of  manufacture  of 
Naco  Anchor  Chain  Cable  is  a  radical 
departure  from  previous  known 
methods  of  chain  making,  and  pro- 
duces links  which  are  identical  in  size 
and  shape,  and  practically  uniform 
in  strength. 

No  welding  is  required,  the  link  and 
stud  being  made  in  one  solid  piece  of 
metal.  This  eliminates  the  possibility 
of  loose  studs,  and  assures  perfect 
operation  over  the  wildcat. 

Every  chain  furnished  is  proof 
tested  to  the  breaking  load  of  the  best 
grade  of  wrought  iron  chain  of  the 
same  size. 

For  maximum  efficiency  and  pro- 
tection, specify 

Naco  Anchor  Chain  Cable 


The  National  Malleable  Castings  Co. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
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UNITED  STATES  SHIPPINB  BOARD  EMERGENCY  FLEET  CORPORATION 

FUEL  DEPARTMENT 


SUMMARY  or  GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  CHIEE  ENGINEERS 
TOR  HANDLING  BUNKER  AND  CARGO  EUEL  OIL  AND  COAL 


I.  ORDERING. 

A.  As  much  advance  notice  as  possible  shall  be  given  by  the  Master 
(preferably  48  hours)  to  the  port  representative  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  or  Agent  for  the  vessel. 

B.  If  any  trouble  exists  with  burning  equipment,  tanks,  coils, 
also  if  any  tanks  contain  any  fuel  oil  not  usable,  same  should  be  reported 
at  time  request  for  oil  is  made. 

C.  Avoid  Sundays,  holidays,  or  night  deliveries  as  much  as  possible. 

D.  If  tugs  are  necessary  to  furnish  steam,  same  should  be  specified 
when  ordering  fuel  oil. 

E.  State  exact  position  of  vessel  and  time  vessel  will  be  ready  to 
give  barge  clear  berth. 

F.  State  size  and  type  of  filling  connections. 

n.  RECEIVING. 

A.  Bunker  tanks  should  be  reasonably  free  from  water,  sediment, 
and  other  foreign  substance  and  otherwise  be  in  proper  condition  to 
receive  oil. 

B.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  or  one  of  his  assistants 
who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  vessePs  fuel-oil  system,  to  be  on 
board  at  all  times  when  the  vessel  is  receiving  fuel  and  provide  the 
services  of  sufHcient  personnel  to  satisfactorily  handle  lines  and  make 
hose  connections. 

C.  It  is  imperative  to  have  an  understanding  with  the  captain  of 
the  barge  or  deck  foreman  about  signals  for  **starting,*'  **slowing  down," 
and  "stopping." 

in.  BARGE  DELIVERIES. 

A.  The  exact  time  should  be  taken  when  the  oil  barge  comes  along- 
side, when  pumping  starts,  and  when  pumping  has  been  completed. 

B.  Ascertain  if  barge  is  calibrated  and  if  calibration  tables  are 
on  board. 

C.  Before  pumping  starts,  the  Chief  Engineer  or  assistant  with  the 
barge  captain,  will  gauge  and  take  temperature  of  the  oil.  After 
delivery  is  complete  the  engineer  and  barge  captain  will  again  gauge 
and  take  temperature  of  barge  tanks  and  agree  on  the  amount  of  oil 
delivered  by  careful  checking  of  measurements  against  the  calibration 
tables. 

D.  If  no  calibration  tables  are  on  barge,  the  Chief  Engineer  will  note 
on  the  delivery  tickets  the  measurements  of  the  barge  tanks  and  the 
temperature  of  both  opening  and  closing  gauges.  Chief  Engineer  will 
then  sign  receipt  for  one  lot  of  oil  delivered  and  show  temperature. 
He  must  also  note  on  receipt  any  delay  incident  to  the  delivery  and  show 
quantity  as  shown  by  measurements  of  vessel's  tanks. 

E.  In  cases  where  bunkers  are  taken  at  the  oil  docks,  the  Chief 
Engineer  shall  go  ashore  or  send  a  competent  assistant  to  witness  the 
opening  and  closing  gauges  of  the  shore  tanks,  take  temperature  of 
the  oil,  and  compare  gaugings  with  calibration  tables  of  the  shore 
tanks  to  determine  quantity  received. 

IV.   SAMPLE. 

A.  When  the  Emergency  Fleet's  inspector  is  r?ot  present  the  Chief 
Engineer  shall  see  that  a  fair  sample  of  the  oil  delivered  has  been  taken. 
He  shall  insist  that  supplier  furnish  him  with  at  least  one  pint  of  the 
sample,  same  to  be  sealed  and  initialed  by  the  supplier's  representative 
and  the  Chief  Engineer,  and  be  retained  by  the  Chief  Engineer  at  least 
thirty  dnys.  If  any  trouble  is  found  with  the  oil,  the  Chief  Engineer 
is  to  turn  the  sample,  with  seal  unbroken,  over  to  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation's  representative  or  agent  of  the  vessel  at  the  first  port  of 
call  for  analysis,  and  make  a  written  report  as  to  the  quality  and  trouble 
with  the  oil. 

B.  Bunker  tanks  are  to  be  sounded  before  delivery  and  after  oil 
has  had  time  to  cool.  This  will  give  a  further  check  on  the  amount  of 
oil  received.  If  any  great  difference  in  figures,  the  fact  should  be 
promptly  reported  to  the  port  representatives- 

C.  For  making  temperature  adjustment  in  ascertaining  net  quanti- 
ties of  fuel  oil,  use  the  divisional  method.  Multiply  difference  in  tem- 
perature above  60'  F.  by  .0004,  add  1  and  use  result  as  divisor  in 
dividing  the  gross  barrels;  the  product  will  be  the  net  barrels.  For 
example,  if  8,000  barrels  of  oil  were  received  at  a  temperature  of  100'^  F. 
the  temperature  correction  would  be  worked  out  as  follows: 

100  —  60     40  degrees  difference  in  temperature. 

.0004  -40-0.016    plus  1      1.016;  8000-1.016   -7874.01   barrels,  or 

actual  net  quantity  of  oil  received  at   60°  F. 


V.  COAL  BURNERS. 

A.  When  taking  coal  bunkers  alongside  coal  piers  in  the  absence  of 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation's  inspector,  the  Chief  Engineer  shall 
keep  a  record  of  the  number  of  pier  cars  dumped  through  the  chutes 
into  his  vessels  and  should  in  every  case  procure  from  the  pier  superin- 
tendent a  copy  of  dumping  ticket,  which  ticket  should  show  number  of 
cars  dumped  and  weight  of  each  car. 

B.  When  taking  coal  bunkers  from  lighters,  scows,  or  barges,  the 
Chief  Engineer  shall  have  some  one  aboard  vessel  check  the  quantity  of 
coal  received. 

C.  The  Chief  Engineer  should  use  the  following  cubic  capacity, 
which  will  be  used  in  figuring  the  amount  of  coal  in  bunkers:  42  to  45 
cubic  feet  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  Fine  coal  will  usually  run  42  cubic 
feet  to  the  ton,  and  large  lumps  will  usually  equal  45  cubic  feet  to  the 
ton.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  Chief  Engineer  to  judge  the  sizes  of 
the  coal  in  order  to  get  a  more  accurate  check  of  bunkers  received. 

D.  The  Chief  Engineer  shall  give  careful  study  of  the  capacity  of 
his  coal  bunkers  at  different  levels  and  to  the  manner  in  which  the  coal 
is  trimmed  in  order  to  give  him  a  further  check  on  the  quantity  he 
receives. 

E.  The  Chief  Engineer  should  know  the  quality  of  coal  that  has 
been  ordered  and  be  at  least  partly  familiar  with  its  characteristics,  and 
should  himself  inspect  or  have  a  member  of  his  staff  inspect  the  coal  as 
it  comes  aboard  for  any  unusual  amount  of  bony  coal,  shale,  dirt,  or 
any  other  foreign  substance.  If  it  is  found  that  the  coal  is  not  up  to 
the  standard  quality  of  the  coal  he  is  supposed  to  receive,  he  should 
at  once  protest  to  his  port  representative.  If  he  is  compelled  to  take 
the  coal,  he  should  note  poor  quality  on  the  delivery  ticket  and  on  his 
log. 

GENERAL. 

A.  Chief  Engineers  should  turn  over  all  fuel  oil  in  vessel's  tanks 
as  often  as  possible  -at  least  every  30  days,  especially  in  double  bottom 
and  peak  tanks.  Fuel  oil  allowed  to  age  in  vessel's  tanks  generally 
becomes  contaminated. 

B.  Special  attention  should  be  given  at  all  times  to  the  danger  of 
allowing  any  oil  to  enter  the  waters  of  the  harbor. 

C.  Every  precaution  should  be  taken  in  using  water  ballast  to  avoid 
mixing  water  with  fuel  oil. 

D.  Special  effort  should  also  be  made  to  minimize  amount  of  smoke 
escaping  from  anchored  or  docked  vessels. 

LOADING  AND  BUNKERING  OF  OIL. 

The  Master  will  be  held  strictly  responsible  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  rules  for  receiving  bunker 
oil,  as  quoted  below: 

Before  commencing  to  load  oil,  all  signal  bells,  gongs,  etc., 
shall  be  tested  to  insure  working  condition. 

Hose  used  for  filling  or  discharging  shall  be  of  the  flexible 
metallic  type;  couplings  shall  be  equipped  with  sleeves  or  some 
other  approved  device  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  shock  and 
preventing  rupture  of  connections  through  tension,  in  the 
event  of  a  vessel  moving  during  filling  operation. 

While  oil  is  being  received  or  discharged,  no  open  lights, 
smoking  or  electrical  apparatus  liable  to  spark  shall  be  permitted 
within  50  feet  of  an  oil  hose,  tank,  compartment  containing  a 
tank,  or  vents.     Storage  tanks  shall  be  Watched  for  leaks. 

Hatches  on  tankers  shall  be  kept  closed  during  loading  or 
discharging.  Tugs  or  other  steam  vessels  shall  not  be  allowed 
alongside  when  hatches  are  open. 

If  practicable  galley  fires  in  tankers  shall  be  extinguished; 
otherwise  openings  to  the  galley  shall  remain  tightly  closed 
during  loading  or  discharging. 

On  tankers  there  shall  be  no  fire  in  the  donkey  boiler,  and 
all  drafts  and  openings  shall  remain  closed  and  the  fire  room 
hatches  covered. 

Loading  or  discharging  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  carried 
on  in  the  daytime.  When  carried  on  at  night  no  lights  should 
be  permitted  on  the  deck.  Lights  shall  be  in  clusters  and 
suspended  in  the  rigging  at  a  safe  distance  from  deck  and  the 
wires  shall  not  drag  across  the  deck. 

The  Chief  Engineers  shall  give  close  attention  to  any  special  instruc- 
tions issued  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  that  may  affect 
bunkering  at  certain  ports. 


Approved  by: 

Capiain  C.  A.  McALLISTER,  Chairman 

Captain  R.  D.  GATEWOOD,  (CC)  U.  S.  N. 

Major  GEORGE  M.  TALBOT 

Mr.  E.  H.  PEABODY 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALEY 

Mr.  F.  B.  WEBSTER 

Colonel  GEORGE  BARTLETT 

Mr.  D.  M.  MYERS 


Fuel  Conservation  Contmittec 


JOSEPH  E.  SHEEDY, 

Vice  President,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
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Keeping 
Tabs  on 
the  Man 
Who 
Keeps 


Tabs  on  Temperature 

The  addition  of  a  Time  Punch  device  on  Columbia  Recording 
Thermometers  eliminates  spoilage  and  losses  through  careless 
inattention  to  the   maintenance  of  uniform  temperatures. 

It  gives  absolute  assurance  that  the  man  in  charge  of  tem- 
perature control  will  inspect  the  chart  at  soecified  intervals.  If 
he  fails  to  push  the  button  as  instructed,  the  absence  of  punch 
holes  on  the  edge  of  the  chart  will  show  that  he  has  been  de- 
linquent. 

An  operator  can't  be  careless  or  neglectful  and  get  away  with 
it.  The  Time  Punch  trips  him  up  every  time.  It  is  strictly  im- 
partial. \\'hen  a  man  is  a  good  worker,  conscientious  and  care- 
ful, it  gives  him  credit  for  it.  If  he's  lazy,  and  inclined  to  be 
asleep   at   his  post,   the  boss  knows   all   about   it. 

Thus  does  the  Columbia  Recording  Thermometer,  with  the 
new  Time  Punch  and  its  day-and-night  indelible  record  of  tem- 
peratures, insure  uniform  temperatures.  And  that  means  lower 
operating  costs,  less  spoilage,  greater  efficiencv.  TWO  won- 
derful  instruments   in   one   FOR   THE   COST   OF   ONE. 

Columbia  Recording  Gauges  and  Tachometers  are  also  equip- 
ped  with  the  Time   Punch. 

Interesting   Booklet    H-46   sent   on   request. 
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Airco  District  Offices 
and  Distributing  Stations 

An  Airco  Distributing  Station  is  located  in 
each  of  the  following  cities.  District  Offices 
are  located  in  cities  indicated  by  a  st^ar  (*). 


AIRCO  PRODUCTS 


Oxygen 
Acetylene 

Nitrogen 
Argon 

and  other 
Atmospheric 
Gas  Products 

AIRCO-DAVIS- 

BOllRNONVILLE 

PRODUCTS 

Welding  and  Cutting 

Apparatus  and 

Supplies 

Acetylene  Generators 

Specially  Designed 

Machines  for 

Automatic 

Welding  and  Cutting 

NATIONAL 

CARBIDE 

"Airco  Oxygen  and 

Acetylene  Service  Is 

Good  Service" 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
2825  North  29th  Ave.* 
Boston,  Mass. 
122  Mt.  Vernon  St. 
Dorchester  * 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Bronx.'N.  Y. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

730  Grant  St. 
Canton,  O. 

Chicago,  111.  ' 

2236  So.  Lumber  St. 
Cleveland,  O. 

1210  W.  69th  St. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Coatesville,  Pa. 
Columbus,  O. 
Defiance,  O. 
Des  Moines,  la. 
'Detroit,  Mich. 

7991  Hartwick  St. 
Duluth,  Minn. 
East  Chicago,  Ind. 
East  St.  Louis,  111. 
■■Emeryville,  Calif. 

Park  Ave.  and 
HalleckSt. 
Erie.  Pa. 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
Gloucester,  N.  J. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Johnstown,  Pa. 
Joplin,  Mo. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Lebanon,  Pa. 


*Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

4th  and  Main  Sts. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Madison,  111. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

327  25th  Ave.  S.E. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  York,  N,  Y.  ^ 

Metropolitan  Dist. : 

342  Madison  Ave. 

Tersev  Citv,  N.  J. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Bronx,  N.  Y. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Oklahoma  Citv,  Okla. 

P.  O.  Box  1338 
Paterson,  N.  J. 
Peoria,  III. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Germantown  and 
Allegheny  Aves. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1116  Ridge  Ave. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Pottstown,  Pa. 
Richmond,  Va. 

P.  O.  Box  1192 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
'Seattle,  Wash. 
3623E.MarginalWay- 
Sharon,  Pa. 
Springfield,  O. 
'St.  Louis,  l\Io. 

115  Plum  St. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
Terra  Haute,  Ind. 
Toledo.  O. 
Tulsa,  Okla. 
Warren,  O. 
W'est  Quincey.  Mass. 
Youngstown.  O. 


AIR  REDUCTION  SALES  CO. 

Mfr.  of  .\irco  and  Airco-D-B  Products 

Controls    the    manufacture    and    sale    of 

National    Carbide 

Home  Office:  342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


FIRE  IN  COAL  CARGOES 


THE  seriousness  of  fires  on  ships 
due  to  spontaneous  combustion 
in  bunker  and  cargo  coal  has 
led  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  undertalce  a  study  of  causes 
and  means  of  prevention,  results  of 
which  are  given  in  Technical  Paper 
326,  by  H.  H.  Stock,  just  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

A  tabulation  of  casualties  from 
fires  on  British  ships  shows  that  the 
number  of  fires  caused  annually  by 
spontaneous  combustion  ranges  be- 
tween 50  and  100.  The  average  num- 
ber of  American  steamers  totally  de- 
stroyed by  fire  each  year  is  over  60. 
In  addition,  about  140  vessels  of  mis- 
cellaneous types  are  destroyed,  a  to- 
tal of  200  per  year.  Property  losses 
by  fires  on  ships  run  into  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Loss  of  life  has 
been  considerable.  The  portion  of 
these  totals  attributable  to  coal  fires 
has  not  been  ascertained. 
Incidental  Losses 
The  money  losses  listed  do  not  in- 
clude those  due  to  delays  in  sailing 
incident  to  the  heating  of  coal  car- 
goes or  to  the  cost  of  removing  car- 
goes that  have  heated.  In  New  York 
harbor  coal  that  has  heated  to  120 
degrees    is    frequently    refused    for 


bunker  and  cargo  purposes  and  has 
to  be  disposed  of  otherwise.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  coal  handlers  in 
several  South  American  ports  have 
required  extra  pay  for  handling  coal 
that  has  heated. 

As  a  result  of  its  investigations, 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  considers  that 
the  danger  of  loss  of  life  or  of  a 
total  loss  or  damage  to  vessels  from 
coal  carried  in  bunkers  or  as  cargo 
is  sufficient  to  require  great  care  in 
choosing,  handling'  and  watching  coal 
placed  on  ships. 

Variation  in  Coals 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  difference 
in  liability  to  spontaneous  combus- 
tion with  different  coals,  but  the 
data  available  at  this  time  do  not 
permit  a  classification  of  coal  to  be 
made  upon  this  basis.  Hence,  when 
a  choice  is  possible,  a  coal  that,  as 
shown  by  its  past  record,  as  particu- 
larly liable  to  spontaneous  combus- 
tion should  not  be  put  on  a  ship.  If 
choice  is  not  possible,  and  coal  with 
a  bad  history  must  be  used,  especial 
care  should  be  taken  in  stowing  and 
watching  it. 

Liability  to  spontaneous  combus- 
tion is  greatly  reduced  if  fine  coal 
and  dust  be  removed  by  screenings. 


but  this  is  usually  not  practicable 
with  present  coaling  methods  and 
because  run-of-mine  coal  is  gener- 
ally furnished  to  ships,  particularly 
at  American  ports,  both  for  cargo 
and  bunker  purposes.  This  requires 
that  extra  precautions  be  taken.  The 
least  friable  of  the  coals  available 
should  be  chosen,  if  possible,  and 
care  used  in  handling  the  coal  to 
minimize  breakage  and  crushing. 

It  is  wise  to  select  a  low-sulphur 
coal,  if  possible;  but  it  must  not  be 
taken  for  granted  that  a  low  sulphur 
coal  will  be  free  from  spontaneous 
combustion. 

The  evidence  in  regard  to  the 
chemical  action  of  moisture  in  coal 
in  aiding  or  retarding  spontaneous 
combustion  is  very  contradictory. 
As  vessels  must  usually  be  coaled 
promptly,  no  attention  can  be  paid 
to  weather  conditions,  and  it  seems 
to  make  little  difference  as  to  the 
tendency  to  fire  whether  coal  is  load- 
ed in  wet  or  in  dry  weather. 
Ventilation 

Practice  and  opinions  vary  widely 
in  regard  to  the  ventilation  of  bunk- 
ers and  holds.  Many  advocate  keep- 
ing the  coal  spaces  as  nearly  air- 
tight as  possible  by  battening  down 
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the  hatches,  but  others  advocate  tak- 
ing off  the  hatch  covers,  when  weath- 
er conditions  permit,  to  provide  sur- 
face ventilation.  Adequate  ventila- 
tion throughout  a  coal  cargo  by  pipes 
or  by  ventilating  chimneys  of  coarse 
coal  through  the  pile  as  is  advo- 
cated by  some  is  impracticable,  and 
it  seems  better  to  distribute  the  coal 
uniformly  and  to  prevent  as  far  as 
possible  segregation  of  the  sizes,  as 
such  segregation  tends  to  produce 
areas  favorable  to  heating.  Moist 
air  circulating  through  a  coal  pile 
seems  to  lower  its  temperature  of 
ignition.  Ventilating  funnels  should 
be  provided  in  connection  with  bunk- 
ers and  holds  to  carry  off  any  explo- 
sive gases  given  off  by  some  coals, 
and  great  care  should  be  observed 
in  opening  a  bunker  or  hold  that  has 
been  tightly  closed  to  test  for  explo- 
sive gases.  Open  lights  should  be 
prohibited  in  closed  spaces  where 
coal  is  stored. 

Miscellaneous   Recommendations 

Further  recommendations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines'  investigators  are 
as  follows:  When  coal  is  loaded 
trim  it,  if  possible,  in  horizontal 
layers  to  avoid  separation  of  the 
sizes,  rather  than  dump  it  on  a  cone 
and  thus  permit  large  lumps  to  roll 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cone  and  the 
fine  coal  to  collect  near  the  top  of 
the  pile,  just  under  the  hatches, 
where  fires  are  often  known  to  start. 

Thoroughly  clean  out  bunkers  and 
holds  before  fresh  coal  is  put  in,  and 
closely  inspect  coal  as  it  is  being 
loaded,  removing  from  it  any  waste 
or  pieces  of  wood,  paper,  or  similar 
combustible  material  which  may  as- 
sist spontaneous  combustion. 

The  placing  of  fresh  coal  on  old 
coal  that  has  been  in  the  bunker  for 
some  time  is  generally  considered 
unwise. 


Keep  coal  as  cool  as  possible,  and 
avoid  placing  it  in  contact  with  out- 
side sources  of  heat,  such  as  steam 
pipes  and  hot-air  ducts.  Protect 
bunkers  from  the  heat  of  boilers 
and  engines. 

Take  the  temperature  of  the  coal 
at  regular  intervals,  the  oftener  the 
better,  if  there  is  any  tendency  to 
heat.  If  the  temperature  reaches 
100  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  is  rising 
rapidly,  move  the  coal  to  cool  it  off 
by  contact  with  air,  steam  or,  in  ex- 
treme cases,  water.  If  water  is  used, 
burn  the  coal  as  soon  as  possible 
and  keep  it  separate  from  the  other 
coal,  as  the  application  of  water  to 
hot  coal  breaks  it  up  and  by  thus  ex- 
posing fresh  surfaces  renders  it  more 
liable  to  spontaneous  combustion. 

Provide  an  adequate  steam  supply, 
hose,  pumps  and  other  fire-fighting 
equipment,  and  always  keep  them 
ready  for  use.  Some  automatic  fire- 
detecting  apparatus  in  the  pilot 
house  or  engine  room  is  advisable. 

Provide  for  the  egress  before  men 
enter  places  where  coal  is  kept,  of 
the  explosive  and  other  gases  that 
are  given  off  by  coal,  and  avoid  open 
lights  in  cargo  and  bunker  spaces. 
Clean  the  vents  leading  from  bunker 
or  cargo  spaces  after  coal  has  been 
put  in  place. 

Clean  out  thoroughly,  when  the 
ship  goes  out  of  commission,  all 
spaces  where  coal  has  been  kept,  as 
fine  coal  left  in  corners  and  on 
ledges  frequently  fires.  Do  not  run 
electric  wiring,  unless  in  metal  con- 
duits, through  spaces  'in  which  coal 
is  placed.  Use  every  precaution  to 
prevent  sparking  at  electric  contacts. 

Copies  of  Technical  Paper  326  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Universal  Bearing  Finder 


Instantly    available    for    laying    off    courses 

and    fixing    positions.     Mailed    postpaid    on 

receipt   of   $10.00. 

Distributors 

Macgougan  &  Steta,  Ltd., 

817  Pender  St.  W.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Nathan  J.  Glass,  San  Francisco 
C.  J.  Hendry  Co.,  San  Pedro 


The   Bassler   Meter — an   efficient   measuring  device   with   automatic   temperature    compensation — 
built   by   the  American    Liquid    Meter    Company 
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STOP    BAFFLE   PLATE   TROUBLE 

U  the  baffle  plates  and  other  brick   work  in   your   furnaces   are 
being  damaged  by  an  uneven  flow  of  oil  to  the  burners,  you  need 

The  Kinney  Rotating  Plunger  Pump 

to  supply  a  smooth,  continuous,   and   uniform 
flow  of  oil.     Positively  eliminates  ALL  trouble. 

The  illustration  shows  type  of  KINNEY  ROTATING  PLUNGER  PUMP  installed  on  theU.S.S. 
New  Mexico.     This  same  type  will  be  installed  on  the  Battleships  Tennessee,  California,  West 
Virginia,  Washington,  Colorado  and 
Maryland;     also    Battle    Cruisers  A 

Nos.  45  and  49  and  over  half  a  hun-  JL 

dred   Submarines. 

Cargo  pumps  of  3,000  gallons  ca- 
pacity each  per  minute  are  building 
for  Tank  Ship  No.   16. 

If  it's  Good  Enough  foi  Uncle  Sam, 
you  should  be  interested. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

THE  KINNEY  MFG.CO. 

BOSTON  MASS. 


Morison   Suspension    Furnaces 

AUo 

FOX  CORRUGATED 
FURNACES 

For  Land  and  Marine  Boilers 

IJmform  Thickness 

Easily  Cleaned 

Unexcelled  for  Strength 

Made  to  UNITED   STATES,  AMERICAN   BUREAU  OF  SHIPPING,   LLOYDS, 
BUREAU   VERITAS,   or  any    other    requirements 

The  Universally  Satisfactory  record  of  "THE  MORISON"  Proclaims  It  the  Best  Furnace  Made 

Manufactured  by 

THE    CONTINENTAL    IRON    WORKS 

WEST  &  CALYER  STREETS  BOROUGH  OF  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Grecnpoint  Ferry  from  East  23rd  Street,  New  York 
Eitablished  1859  Incorporated  1S87 
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THIS  Dunn  Stockless  Anchor  was  recently 
constructed  by  the  Thurlow  Works  of 
the  American  Steel  Foundries  at  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  "S.  S.  Leviathan"  of  the 
United  States  shipping  board  lines,  re-condi- 
tioned at  the  Newport  News  Dry  Dock  & 
Shipbuilding  Company. 

The  weight  of  the  anchor  is  33,300  lbs. 


The  Largest  Anchor  in 
the  World 


NEW  YORK 


C  HIO  A.GO 


CHESTER,  PA» 


JULY 
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Linde  Engineering  Service 
for  Linde  Users 

Linde  users  seldom  fail  to  save  time  and  money  by  availing 
themselves  of  Linde  Engineering  Service. 


Better  standards  of  practice  are 
often  suggested.  New  applications 
are  pointed  out.  The  vexing  prob- 
lem may  be  a  common  one  which 
Linde  has  helped  to  solve  many 
times. 

The  field  work  with  Linde  users 
is  carried  on  through  the  District 


Sales  Office  in  that  locality,  and  is 
based  upon  the  vast  knowledge  of 
the  whole  Linde  organization  in  the 
uses  of  oxygen,  resulting  from  many 
years'  experience.  The  resources  of 
the  Linde  Engineering  Staff  and 
Research  Laboratories  are  called 
upon  when  necessary. 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 


For  your  convenience  31  plants  and  58  warehouses 

THE  LINDE  AIR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42d  St.,  New  York  City 
The  Largest  Producer  of  Oxygen  in  the  World 

District  Sales  Offices: 

Chicago  Detroit  New  Orleans  Pittsburgh 

Cleveland  Kansas  City  New    York  San  Francisco 

Dallas  Los  Angeles  Philadelphia  Seattle 

Milwaukee  St.  Louis 


LINDE  OXYGEN 
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DIESEL  ENGINE,  WERKSPOOR  TYPE     1540  BRAKE  HORSE  POWER 


Built  b}) 


NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  CORPORATION 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


How  to  Boost  Your  Cargo  Carrying  Profits 


By  carrying  more  cargo  is  NOT  the  an- 
swer, but  by  handling  what  cargo  you  do 
carry  in  the  quickest  time  and  with  the 
least  amount  of  labor. 

Efficient  Auxiliaries,  in  other  words,  is 
the  answer, — Auxiliaries  that  are  absolutely 
dependable  under  all  conditions,  that  un- 
skilled labor  can  take  care  of  and  operate 
and  that  are  faster. 

These  requirements  provide  an  accurate 
description   of  A-E-CO    Marine   Auxiliaries 


because  A-E-CO  Auxiliaries  are  designed 
by  marine  experts  with  sixty  years  of  ex- 
perience to  guide  them. 

Whether  your  vessel  is  steam  or  Diesel 
driven  you  can  increase  its  earning  capacity 
by  installing  A-E-CO  Marine  Auxiliaries — 
"The  Choice  of  the  Old  Timers". 

A  line  brings  you  a  Bulletin  giving  the 
special  points  of  design  of  the  Auxiliaries 
in  which  you  are  interested.   Write  it  today. 


American  Engineering  Company 

2415  Aramingo  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A-E-CO  Electric  Cargo  and  Warping  Winch  on  Motor  ship  Wm.  Penn. 

A-E-CO 


DEPENDABLE 


MARINE    AUXILIARIES 


Steering  Gears 
Telemotors 
Windlasses 
Towing  Machines 


Winches 
Capstans 
Gypseys 
Chandlery 


^The  Choice  of  the  Old-Timers' 
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Shipshape  and  Well  Found 


IN  these  days  of  keen  competition  on  tlie  high  seas, 
and,  in  fact,  in  these  days  of  struggle  for  the  mere 
evxistence  of  a  merchant  marine,  there  seems  to 
be  but  one  means  of  survival,  and  that  is  economy 
in  operation.  Once  an  operator  or  master  of  a  vessel 
realizes  the  necessity  for  economy  in  operation,  the 
first  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  see  that  his  vessel  is 
shipshape.  Just  what  does  shipshape  mean?  Webster's 
New  International  Dictionary  gives  the  definition: 

"Shipshape:  a.  Arranged  in  manner  befitting  a 
ship;    hence,  trim;    tidy;    orderly." 

Trim;  tidy;  orderly — befitting  a  ship.  Everyone 
knows  that  no  greater  compliment  can  be  made  a  man 
than  to  say  that  his  business  is  shipshape,  nor  to  a 
woman  than  to  tell  her  that  her  home  is  shipshape. 
An  old  sea  salt  in  calling  at  the  home  of  a  friend, 
after  looking  over  his  home  and  settling  himself  in 
an  easy  chair  with  his  favorite  pipe,  would  pay  the 
hostess  the  greatest  of  compliments,  "Everything  is 
shipshape  here,"  meaning  that  the  home  is  trim,  tidy, 
orderly,  and  containing  those  elements  of  convenience, 
comfort  and  good  management  which  go  to  make  up 
a  well  ordered  household. 

But  the  other  definition,  "befitting  a  ship."  That  is 
the  one  in  which  our  mariners  are  interested.  How 
many  operators  know  whether  or  not  their  vessels  are 
shipshape?  How  many  realize  that  nothing  is  more 
befitting,  especially  in  these  days  of  rate-cutting  and 
high  wages,  than  up-to-date  equipment  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  ship.  How  many  realize  what  savings 
in  time  and  labor  could  be  effected  by  the  installation 
of  modern  equipment? 

Take  a  survey  of  your  vessel.  Are  your  engine  and 
boiler  rooms  shipshape,  or  are  they  cluttered  up  with 
antiquated  machinery  and  equipment  involving  con- 
stant loss  of  power? 

Do  you  operators  of  passenger  services  keep  your 
passenger  accommodations  befitting  a  ship?  Do  you 
realize  that  the  traveling  public  is  now  demanding  all 
the  conveniences  of  a  modern  hostelry?  Are  the  lack 
of  these  sending  travelers  to  other  lines?  The  pro- 
tection of  the  lives  of  passengers  and  crews  by  mod- 
ern life-saving  equipment  and  radio  installations  are 
also  essentials  in  the  successful  operation  of  ships. 
Is  it  befitting  a  ship  to  have  inadequate  life-saving 
equipment? 

The  same  question  might  be  asked  of  the  navigating 
equipment.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  lose  time  and 
cargoes  (as  well  as  the  ships  themselves)  because  of 
fogs.  How  much  time  is  lost  by  your  ships  due  to 
fogs — time  which  would  make  the  difference  between 


profit  and  loss;    time  which  could  be  saved  by  the  in- 
stallation of  modern  navigating  apparatus? 

Do  masters  or  operators  stop  to  figure  out  how  they 
could  save  the  cost  of  labor  aboard  ship  by  well 
planned  rigging,  by  the  use  of  modern  intercommuni- 
cating systems,  as  well  as  time-saving  radio? 

How  about  your  cargo  handling  machinery?  Is  it 
of  the  latest  time-saving,  labor-saving  design,  or  does 
the  time  occupied  in  discharging  and  loading  eat  up 
precious  dividends?  There  is  one  phase  of  economy 
in  ship  operation  that  a  great  many  operators  over- 
loo,  and  that  is  the  close  relation  of  the  ship  and  the 
wharf.  The  wharf  and  wharf  equipment  should  at  all 
times  be  considered  a  part  of  the  ship,  just  as  the  two 
branches  of  transportation — water  and  rail — should  be 
considered  as  parts  of  one  coordinated  system,  in  order 
to  obtain  greatest  dispatch  and  rate  protection.  What 
we  have  said  here  of  cargo  handling  aboard  ship  ap- 
plies in  equal  measure  to  this  operation  on  the  wharf. 
Would  an  inspection  of  the  cargo  handling  equipment 
find  everything  shipshape? 

And  most  important  question  of  all — what  is  most 
shipshape  in  propelling  machinery?  Steam  turbine, 
geared  or  electric,  oil  engine,  geared  or  electric?  Care- 
ful study  is  necessary  for  the  proper  solution  of  this 
-question  if  we  are  to  have  our  vessel  completed  in  a 
"manner  befitting  a  ship." 

Most  ships,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  passenger 
liners,  are  regarded  by  crew  and  passengers  as  tem- 
porary homes.  So  it  should  appear  to  be  quite  neces- 
sary that  besides  being  shipshape  the  vessel  should 
also  be  well  found — that  is,  well  provisioned.  This 
is  a  branch  of  the  vessel's  organization  that  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  touched  upon  in  the  trade  journals  or  tech- 
nical press,  yet  it  is  one  that  bears  a  world  of  influ- 
ence on  one  of  the  most  important  assets  of  any  bus- 
iness— good  will  of  clients  and  employes.  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Review  in  January  contained  an  account  of  the 
provisioning  of  vessels  of  the  535  type  steamers  in  the 
trans-Pacific  trade.  The  description  of  quantity  and 
quality  of  supplies  ordered  was  surprising  to  many  of 
those  not  directly  interested  in  that  branch  of  ship 
operation.  Much  economy  in  costs  of  operation  may 
be  demonstrated  through  the  judicious  provisioning 
of  a  vessel  in  order  that  without  excessive  expenditure 
it  might  also  be  well  found. 

In  this  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review  we  have  en- 
deavored to  present  some  articles  showing  the  trends 
in  design  of  marine  equipment  and  we  trust  that  our 
readers  mav  derive  interest  and  benefit  therefrom. 
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Navy  Yard  Competition 

A  LETTER  from  Chairman  Lasker  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  to  President  Harding 
makes  clear  that  the  Shipping  Board  is  not 
at  all  satisfied  with  conditions  surrounding  re- 
pair and  reconditioning  work  in  United  States  Navy 
Yards.  This  letter  was  occasioned  by  complaint  from 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Brooklyn  over  award  of 
contract  for  reconditioning  the  steamship  President 
Buchanan  to  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Company,  when,  as  is  alleged  in  the  complaint, 
the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  was  "lowest  bidder." 

As  Mr.  Lasker's  letter  to  the  President  and  his  an- 
swer to  this  complaint  sets  forth  the  Shipping  Board's 
position  very  clearly,  we  quote  it  here  in  part: 

"The  award  for  the  reconditioning  of  the  President 
Buchanan  was  made  after  weeks  of  consideration  and 
upon  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  entire  Shipping  Board 
in  conjunction  with  the  recommendation  of  all  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  thereby  rep- 
resenting the  sound  and  mature  judgment  of  all  who 
are  officially  connected  with  the  government's  mer- 
chant marine." 

The  point  is  stressed  that  many  properly  interested 
parties  are  "under  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  major 
facts,  to-wit:  The  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  has  never  put 
in  a  bid,  no  Navy  Yard  is  authorized  to  make  a  bid, 
no  Navy  Yard  can  make  a  bid  under  the  law.     The 

Navy  Yard  is  permitted  to  make  an  estimate 

based  on  the  best  possible  forecast  the  Navy  Yard  can 
make  of  what  the  cost  will  be.  Please  remember, 
though,  that  at  best  it  is  a  forecast  and  an  opinion 
with  no  guarantee.  Should  the  cost  run  more,  the 
Shipping  Board  would  have  to  pay  that  more. 

"Before  coming  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  award 
of  the  President  Buchanan,  the  board  carefully  com- 
pared item  by  item  the  detailed  bids  of  each  bidder. 
Of  course,  the  Navy  and  the  various  bidders  may  not 
in  every  instance  have  included  the  identical  items, 
but  when  we  take  enough  of  the  major  items  we  have 
a  composite  that  should,  as  near  as  it  is  possible  for 
comparison  purposes,  give  us  a  measure  by  which 
to  gauge. 

"There  is  such  a  wide  range  between  the  Navy  Yard, 
the  Todd  Shipping  Corporation,  which  is  also  located 
in  Brooklyn  and  which  draws  its  labor  from  the  same 
source  the  Navy  Yard  would  draw  it,  and  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company,  as  to  make 
the  board  feel  it  was  not  safe  to  take  a  risk  on  any 
estimate,  but  that  it  must,  in  the  present  market,  rely 
only  on  a  firm  bid. 

"The  Navy  Yard  in  its  estimate  makes  no  provision 
for  a  trial  trip;  cannot  and  does  not  make  any  guar- 
antee on  installation;  cannot  and  does  not  insure  the 
vessel.  The  Newport  News  company's  estimate  in- 
cludes all  these  essential  items,  which  business  pru- 
dence forbids   ignoring." 

American  shipbuilders  can  readily  understand  that 
so  long  as  naval  red  tape  surrounds  naval  yards  there 
will  be  little  likelihood  of  any  serious  competition  from 
that  quarter.  Ship  repairs  more  than  any  other  class 
of  contract  require  an  almost  intuitive  sense  of  costs 
on  the  part  of  the  estimator  and  an  especial  aptitude 
for  (juick  decision  and  prompt  application  on  the  part 


of  the  executive.  While  there  is  no  lack  of  these  qual- 
ities in  the  personnel  of  the  United  States  Navy  both 
afloat  and  ashore,  their  use  is  so  circumscribed  by 
official  regulations  as  to  make  them  negligible  in  com- 
mercial competition. 

Chairman  Lasker  is  soon  to  leave  the  Shipping  Board 
and  new  brooms  sometimes  make  clean  sweeps  in  pol- 
icies as  on  floors,  but  there  is  much  of  comfortable 
assurance  in  this  general  paragraph  on  the  board's 
present  policies  quoted  from  the  same  letter  referred 
to  above: 

"By  congressional  appropriations  certain  Navy  yards 
are  kept  alive;  because  of  conditions  of  which  you  are 
well  aware,  the  private  shipbuilding  industry  of  Amer- 
ica is  in  a  precarious  state.  If  they  are  not  given  work 
many  of  them  will  have  to  go  a  hundred  per  cent  into 
other  lines  than  shipbuilding,  as  they  are  now  doing 
in  part,  and  dismantle.  Since  the  government  is  to 
go  into  direct  operation  of  ships,  it  is  essential  to  the 
Shipping  Board,  if  it  is  to  operate  the  ships,  that  pri- 
vately owned  yards  be  kept  alive.  No  Shipping  Board 
could  undertake  the  operation  of  a  fleet  without  pri- 
vate shipping  yards,  because  with  the  limited  Navy 
Yard  facilities  that  we  have  it  is  easily  to  be  contem- 
plated that  the  time  might  arise  when,  if  the  Shipping 
Board  had  to  rely  on  the  Navy,  the  Navy  would  have 
to  preempt  its  own  yards,  in  its  own  interests,  at  a 
time  when  they  were  essential  to  the  Shipping  Board." 


Foreign  Trade  Increase 


EVIDENCE  of  greatly  increased  activity  in  our 
foreign  commerce  appears  in  statements  just 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Research,  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  on  the  ocean  tonnage  movements 
for  March.  These  show  that  the  United  States  enjoyed 
in  that  month  the  largest  volume  of  foreign  trade  since 
January  1,  1921,  when  the  present  system  of  tonnage 
records  was  instituted  by  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board.  March  foreign  commerce  exceeded  that  of  Feb- 
ruary by  more  than  1,300,000  tons,  an  increase  of  23 
per  cent.  This  increase  is  even  more  impressive  when 
it  is  noted  that  of  fifty-seven  classifications  of  imports 
and  exports  recorded,  forty-seven  show  increase,  thus 
establishing  the  substantial  character  of  the  advance. 
Twenty-eight  out  of  thirty-five  classifications  of  im- 
ports contribute  to  a  total  import  increase  of  740,000 
tons  (24  per  cent),  while  of  twenty -two  export  classi- 
fications all  but  three  show  substantial  increases.  The 
total  increase  in  export  cargoes  was  560,000  tons,  or 
21  per  cent. 

The  traffic  in  dry  cargoes,  a  term  used  to  distinguish 
shipments  in  regular  cargo  vessels  from  those  carried 
in  tank  vessels,  is  the  real  index  of  waterborne  for- 
eign commerce.  Nine  hundred  and  forty  thousand  tons, 
or  72  per  cent,  of  the  total  March  increase,  was  com- 
posed of  dry  cargoes;  480,000  tons  imports  and  460,- 
000  tons  exports. 

Of  particular  interest  at  this  time  is  the  volume  of 
sugar   and   molasses   imports,   which   exceeded   560,000 
tons,   an    increase  of    137,000  tons   over   February   re-     ^ 
ceipts. 
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ceanic  on 


the  Job 


THE  call  for  bids  for  the  construction  of  two  fast 
new  passenger  and  freight  liners  for  the  Oceanic 
Steamship  Company  awaits  only  the  favorable 
action  by  E.  P.  Farley,  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Shipping   Board. 

Plans  and  specifications  are  ready  to  submit  to  the 
builders  and  if  the  administration  is  sincere  in  its 
policy,  prompt  approval  will  be  given  the  Oceanic 
program. 

The  policy,  as  shown  by  the  attempt  to  pass  a  Sub- 
sidy Bill,  recognizes  the  necessity  of  the  proper  bal- 
ancing of  the  American  Merchant  Marine  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Mr.  Farley  will  act  directly  in  the  mat- 
ter of  approving  the  plans  of  the  Oceanic  Line,  as  the 
Postmaster  General,  with  whom  he  has  to  cooperate 
in  this  matter,,  has  already  manifested  a  sympathetic 
attitude  towards  the  construction  proposal  recently 
submitted  at  Washington. 

The  proposition  of  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company, 
the  first  and  only  constructive  plan  for  passenger 
shipbuilding  in  the  foreign  trade  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Shipping  Board,  covers  the  building  of 
two  fast  new  carriers  to  operate  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Australia.  The  program  has  been  thoroughly 
outlined  by  Fred  S.  Samuels,  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company.  While  in  Wash- 
ington Mr.  Samuels  signed  a  contract  with  the  govern- 
ment for  the  carrying  of  mails  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Antipodes  for  another  year,  at  the  rate 
now  paid,  approximately  three  dollars  a  mile.  This 
was  done  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  Chairman  Lasker 
of  the  Board  was  relinquishing  the  office  and  he  de- 
sired that  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company's  applica- 
tion for  approval  of  new  carriers  be  passed  upon  by 
the  chairman-elect. 

If  approval  is  given  the  type  of  ships  proposed  the 
Oceanic  Steamship  Company  will  ask  that  the  govern- 
ment grant  a  ten-year  contract  for  carrying  of  the 
mails,  at  a  rate  which  will  be  approximately  four  dol- 
lars a  mile.    Mr.  Samuels  explains  this  rate  as  follows: 

"Four  dollars  a  mile  is  approximately  equal  to  the 
terms  of  the  Ocean  Mail  Act  of  March  3,  1891,  which 
provides  that  vessels  of  a  speed  of  20  knots  at  sea, 
and  of  a  gross  register  tonnage  of  not  less  than  8000 
tons,  should  receive  four  dollas  a  mile.  As  the  pro- 
posed vessels  of  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  will 
have  a  speed  of  between  18  and  19  knots,  and  will 
have  a  gross  registered  tonnage  of  more  than  9500 
tons,  and  considering  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion of  ships  in  1923  is  far  in  excess  of  operation  in 
1891,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Oceanic  Line  is  not  ask- 
ing anything  excessive  in  its  proposition. 

"At  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  the  United  States 
found  itself  practically  without  any  tonnage  for  the 
transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  and  it  was  forced 
to  requisition  all  the  foreign  steamships  which  lay  in 
its  harbors,  and  it  started  a  ship  construction  pro- 
gram of  cargo  vessels  and  a  few  combination  pas- 
senger and  freight  carriers  that  cost  the  government 
in  the  aggregate  thee  billion  dollars. 

"This  is  the  lesson  that  should  be  considered  when 
a  proposition  of  the  kind  put  forward  by  the  Oceanic 
Steamship  Company  comes  to  the  front,  and  all  pro- 
posals from  private  owners  for  the  construction  of  new 
tonnage  that  can  be  useful  for  national  protection  in 
time  of  war,  should  be  encouraged.  The  vessels  pro- 
posed by  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  have  great 


steaming  radius,  making  them  particularly  valuable 
for  the  reason  that  they  would  not  call  for  re-fuelling 
except  in  the  home  port. 

"The  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  has  been  in  the 
Australian  route  since  1885,  having  been  the  successor 
of  four  other  lines  which  failed,  although  they  were 
heavily  subsidized,  and  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Oceanic  Line,  which  is  at  present  the  only  mail  con- 
nection with  Australasia  under  the  American  flag, 
shall  be  maintained.  Furthermore,  this  is  the  most 
expeditious  mail  route  and  it  connects  Pago  Pago,  a 
United  States  naval  station,  with  the  mainland." 

Admiral  W.  S.  Benson  has  heartily  approved  the 
plans  submitted  by  Mr.  Samuels.  Approval  by  Mr. 
Farley,  the  new  chairman,  is  the  next  move.  The  new 
ships  will  reduce  the  time  between  the  Antipodes  and 
San  Francisco  by  one  day.  The  Sonoma  and  Ventura, 
now  operating,  require  19^2  days.  The  proposed  ships 
will  represent  an  expenditure  of  approximately 
$5,000,000. 

The  government  should  appreciate  this  constructive 
program.  The  increase  in  rate  and  a  ten-year  con- 
tract is  a  fair  and  just  figure.  Approval  can  be  given 
through  the  Shipping  Board,  as  the  Jones  Bill  pro- 
vides that  powder. 

A  complete  set  of  plans  and  a  detailed  description 
of  the  new  ships  are  contained  on  other  pages  of  this 
issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review. 


I.  M.M.'s 
Panama-Pacific  Line  Plans  Mature 

TH.  LARKE,  manager  on  the   Pacific  Coast  for 
the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Company, 
•  makes   four   important   announcements    in   con- 
nection with  the  reopening  of  the  Panama-Pa- 
cific  Line   between    San    Francisco,   Los   Angeles    and 
New  York,  through   the   Panama   Canal,   with    call   at 
Havana. 

1st — That  three  fast  oil-burning  passenger  and  cargo 
liners — the  Manchuria,  Finland  and  Kroonland — will 
inaugurate  the  intercoastal  service. 

2nd — That  the  first  sailing  dates  from  New  York 
are:  Kroonland,  October  18;  Finland,  November  1; 
and  Manchuria,  November  22.  First  sailings  east- 
bound,  from  San  Francisco,  are:  Kroonland,  Novem- 
ber 10;  Finland,  November  24;  Manchuria,  Decem- 
ber 15;  and  regularly  thereafter  at  intervals  of  two 
weeks  and  three  weeks. 

3rd — That  fares  are  to  be  as  follows:  Kroonland 
and  Finland,  accommodating  about  250  first  cabin  pas- 
sengers, rates  $250  and  up;  250  second  cabin  passen- 
gers, rates  $150  and  up;  and  a  large  number  of  third 
cabin  passengers,  rates  $100  and  up.  The  Manchuria 
will  have  accommodations  for  at  least  240  first  cabin 
passengers,  rates  $250  and  upwards,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  intermediate  cabin  passengers,  fares  $125  and  up. 
4th — The  Pacific  Steamship  Company  (Admiral  Line) 
will  act  as  general  freight  agents  at  all  Pacific  Coast 
ports,  providing  an  exceptionally  fast  and  dependable 
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service  between  Pacific  and  Atlantic  shipping  centers. 
A  connecting  service  between  North  Pacific  Coast 
ports  and  Havana  and  New  York  will  be  provided  by 
the  fleet  of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company  operating 
north  of  San  Francisco  for  both  passengers  and  freight, 
and  additional  ships  will  be  added  as  conditions  warrant. 

Mr.  Larke  further  announces  that  the  Panama-Pa- 
cific Line's  inaugural  service  will  maintain  a  regular 
schedule  of  seventeen  days  from  San  Francisco  and 
fifteen  days  from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York,  and  that 
each  ship  is  equipped  with  generous  refrigerator  and 
cool  air  space,  being  especially  adapted  for  the  carry- 
ing of  California  products.  The  Panama-Pacific  liners 
will  be  painted  white  with  American  Line  funnels, 
which  are  black  with  a  white  band,  and  will  fiy  the 
American  Line  house  fiag,  which  is  the  American 
spread  eagle,  blue  and  a  white  ground.  This  house- 
fiag  is  typical  of  the  nationality  of  the  vessels  and 
also  of  the  ownership  of  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine  Company,  95  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  this  vast 
organization  belonging  to  American  citizens. 

The  ocean  gateway  to  California  via  the  Panama 
Canal  is  swinging  wider.  More  thousands  of  settlers 
and  tourists  to  El  Dorado. 

Californians,  Inc.,  please  copy! 


Our  Fastest  Cruiser 

ON  May  11  the  United  States  scout  cruiser  Omaha 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  from  Honolulu,  hang- 
ing up  a  record  of  75  hours  and  40  minutes  from 
Diamond  Head  to  San  Francisco  lightship.  She 
steamed  through  the  Golden  Gate  and  down  the  bay 
at  an  easy  28  knots,  the  fastest  sea-going  craft  afioat. 
Possibly  not  since  the  U.  S.  S.  Oregon  made  her  fam- 
ous run  around  the  Horn  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of 
Santiago  has  a  record  so  stirred  the  imagination  of 
San  Francisco's  waterfront  as  has  this  of  the  Omaha, 
for  it  shows  so  graphically  the  progress  in  naval  en- 
gineering during  the  quarter  century  intervening  be- 
tween the  two  runs.  The  Oregon  on  full  power  made 
15  knots  at  sea,  the  Omaha  on  half  power  made  an 
average  of  better  than  27  knots  in  this  Honolulu  run. 
The  power  plant  of  the  Omaha  was  the  first  of  its 
size  ever  attempted  for  marine  purposes  in  the  United 
States.  She  was  put  in  commission  in  February,  1923, 
after  preliminary  endurance  trials  and  since  that  time 
has  run  nearly  12,000  miles  at  sea.  At  no  time  has 
any  of  her  machinery  given  the  slightest  trouble — in 
fact,  her  officers  are  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  the 
entire  installation.  The  organization  of  the  Todd  Dry- 
dock  &  Construction  Corporation,  Tacoma,  who  built 
the  ship  and  installed  the  power  plant;  the  technical 
staff  of  the  Westinghouse  Manufacturing  Company, 
who  supplied  the  turbines  and  gearing;  the  William 
Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Company,  who 
cast  and  finished  her  bronze  propellers;  the  Union 
plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd., 
who  built  her  United  States  Navy  Yarrow  type  boilers, 
and  the  many  American  firms  who  supplied  her  aux- 
iliary machinery  and  equipment,  are  all  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  this  si)Ien(lid  achievement. 

The  Omaha  will  have  her  ofiicial  full-speed  trials  on 
Puget  Sound  in  August,  1923,  and  it  is  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  she  will  average  above  her  contract  speed 
of  35  knots. 


Sir  Francis  Drake's  First  Sight  of  the 
Pacific:  February  11,  1593 

ALL  the  way  was  thorow  woods  very  coole 
and  pleasant,  by  reason  of  those  goodly 
and  high  Trees,  that  growe  there  so 
thicke,  that  it  is  cooler  trauelling  there 
vnder  them  in  that  hot  region,  then  it  is  in 
the  most  parts  of  England  in  the  Summer  time. 
This  gaue  a  speciall  encouragement  vnto  vs 
all,  that  we  vnderstood  there  was  a  great  Tree 
about  the  midway,  from  which,  we  might  at 
once  discerne  the  North  sea  from  whence  we 
came,  and  the  South  sea  whether  we  were  going. 

The  fourth  day  following  we  came  to  the 
height  of  the  desired  Hill,  (a  very  high  Hill, 
lying  East  and  West,  like  a  ridge  betweene  the 
two  Seas)  about  tenne  of  the  clocke:  where 
the  chiefest  of  these  Symerons  took  our  Cap- 
taine  by  the  hand,  and  prayed  him  to  follow 
him,  if  he  was  desirous  to  see  at  once  the  two 
Seas:    which  he  had  so  long  longed  for. 

Here  was  that  goodly  and  great  high  Tree, 
in  which  they  had  cut  and  made  diuers  steps, 
to  ascend  vp  neere  vnto  the  top,  where  they 
had  also  made  a  conuenient  Bower,  wherein 
tenne  or  twelue  men  might  easily  sit:  and  from 
thence  we  might  without  any  difficulty  plainly 
see,  th'  Atlantick  Ocean  whence  now  we  came, 
and  the  south  Atlanticke  so  much  desired.  .  .  . 

After  our  Captaine  had  ascended  to  this 
Bower,  with  the  chiefe  Symeron,  and  having 
as  it  pleased  God,  at  that  time,  by  reason  of 
the  brize,  a  very  faire  day,  had  seene  that  sea, 
of  which  he  had  heard  such  golden  reports; 
hee  besought  Almightie  God  of  his  goodnesse, 
to  giue  him  life  and  leaue  to  sayle  once  in  an 
English  Ship  in  that  sea:  and  then  calling  vp 
all  the  rest  of  our  men,  acquainted  lohn  Ox- 
nam  especially  with  this  his  petition  and  pur- 
pose, if  it  would  please  God  to  grant  him  that 
happiness:  who  vnderstanding  it,  presently 
protested,  that  vnless  our  Captaine  did  beate 
him  from  his  company,  he  would  follow  him 
by  Gods  grace. 

Thus  all  throughly   satisfied   with   the   sight 
of  the  seas,  descended,  and  after  our  repast, 
continued  our  ordinary   march,  through   wods, 
yet  two  dayes  more  as  before.  .  .  . 
Philip   Nichols,   Preacher.     Sir   Francis   Drake 

reuiued. 
(reuiewed  by  Sir  F.  Drake  himselfe  before  his 
death),  1626. 


THE  WORLD'S  SHIPPING  EQUIPMENT 

A  Remarkable  Address  by  the   President  of  the  United  States  Steel  Products  Corporation  Re- 
specting the  Present  Shipping  Situation  in  International  Trade 


By  JAMES  A.  FARRELL, 

Chairman,  National   Foreign   Trade   Council. 


DURING  the  year  1922,  the  total  tonnage  of  mer- 
chant vessels  launched  in  all  countries  amount- 
ed to  2,467,000  tons,  of  which  1,236,000  tons  were 
launched  in  Great  Britain,  575,000  tons  in  Ger- 
many, 120,000  tons  in  the  United  States,  and  the  bal- 
ance in  other  countries.  The  launchings  in  the  United 
States  were  the  lowest  since  1897,  and  only  represent 
8.3  per  cent  of  the  total  output  abroad  for  1922.  Ef- 
forts were  made,  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
Novembre  11,  1918,  to  sell  a  part  of  our  war-built  ton- 
nage to  foreigners.  For  a  period  extending  into  the 
year  1920  (with  world  launchings  amounting  to  7,144,- 
549  tons  in  1919,  and  an  active  market  abroad  for  ton- 
nage), an  opportunity  existed  to  dispose  of  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  fleet  at  prices  bearing  a  fair  rela- 
tion to  a  moderately  depreciated  cost.  At  that  time, 
our  competitors  were  placing  contracts  at  $125  to  $150 
per  deadweight  ton  in  Europe  with  no  material  advan- 
tage in  the  cost  of  building.  But  Congress  had  enacted 
a  law  forbidding  the  alienation  of  American  vessels 
without  the  consent  of  the  Shipping  Board,  and  the 
board  decided  that  American  ships  should  not  be  sold 
to  foreigners.  So  our  $3,000,000,000  fleet  was  retained, 
and  the  opportunity  lost  to  realize  an  amount  estimated 
to  represent  the  difference  between  the  market  value 
of  the  tonnage  which  could  have  been  sold  during  that 
period,  and  the  market  value  today.  It  is  still  unlaw- 
ful to  sell,  transfer  or  charter,  except  under  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Shipping  Board,  an  American  vessel  to 
any  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
put  same  under  a  foreign  registry,  without  first  ob- 
taining the  board's  approval.  In  a  few  cases  permis- 
sion has  been  granted  (among  which  were  two  foreign 
built  passenger  ships,  which  were  admitted  to  Amer- 
ican registry,  and  which  have  since  been  excused  and 
placed  under  the  Panaman  flag). 

The  restriction  as  to  sales  of  ships  to  foreigners  still 
obtains.     So,  while  we  can  sell  shipbuilding  material 


*  An    Address    before   the    Tenth    National    Foreign    Trade    Convention    at 
New   Orleans,   May   2-S. 


Veranda  cafe   on   one   of   the   Pacific    Mail    Steamship   Company's    President 
class    liners. 

and  all  other  products  of  the  soil,  mills  and  mines  to 
the  nations  of  the  world,  the  board  seems  unwilling  to 
dispose  of  tonnage  to  foreigners,  except  conditionally, 
resulting  in  an  intolerable  burden  upon  the  taxpayer 
in  maintaining  upkeep  with  three-fourts  of  the  ships 
idle,  coupled  with  losses  under  the  so-called  M.  0. 4 
operating  agreement  on  the  balance. 

About  1,000,000  tons  of  the  original  fleet  have  been 
bought  by  private  shipowners,  who  are  still  operating, 
mainly  in  the  intercoastal  trade.  Of  the  total  tonnage 
owned  by  private  owners,  about  90  per  cent  is  in  oper* 
.ation  in  various  trades  without  material  competition 
coastwise,  but  in  direct  competition  with  foreign  as 
well  as  with  Shipping  Board  vessels  in  overseas  trades, 
in  which  business  operators  of  government  tonnage 
are  guaranteed  against  losses. 

The   British   view  of   our  shipping   is   generally   ex- 


First-class  lounge  on  one  of  the   President  class  liners  of  the    Pacific    Mail    Steamship    Company.      Photos  by  Swadley. 
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A    corner   of    the    lirst-class    dining    saloon   on   one    of   the    American   Presi- 
dent  class   liners.      Photo   by   Svvadley. 

pressed  by  J.  C.  Gould,  M.  P.,  shipowner  and  ship- 
builder, in  his  remarks  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Consulting  Marine  Engineers  in  London: 
"That  half  of  our  ships  can  never  be  operated,  while 
the  balance  can  never  be  run  at  a  profit."  If  such 
were  really  the  case,  the  United  States,  the  greatest 
cargo  producing  country  in  the  world,  would  abandon 
all  efforts  to  maintain  its  merchant  marine,  and  elim- 
inate from  the  minds  of  its  people  the  belief  that  the 
upbuilding  of  its  merchant  marine  is  an  element  in 
its  prosperity. 

The  facts  are,  that  while  one-third  of  the  govern- 
ment-owned fleet  would  not  justify  the  cost  of  recon- 
ditioning, there  are  at  least  two-thirds  which  can  be 
put  in  commission  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $5  per  dead- 
weight ton,  this  estimate  being  the  average  cost  re- 
cently of  reconditioning  twelve  idle  ships,  aggregat- 
ing 100,000  deadweight  tons.  Therefore,  it  would  seem 
that  the  bulk  of  the  government  fleet  could  be  recon- 
ditioned and  put  on  the  market  at  $35  per  deadweight 
ton,  and  at  least  half  of  it  ultimately  sold  to  foreign 
buyers  at  $10  to  $15  per  ton  less  than  foreigners  can 
now  build  similar  vessels. 

Our  American  merchant  marine  has  been  brought 
into  prominence  because  our  shipping  is  considered 
by  many  as  an  uneconomic  venture,  doomed  to  inevit- 
able failure  because  of  the  lack  of  a  subsidy  and  the 


cost  of  operation.  The  impoverishment  of  shipping  is 
not  confined  to  the  United  States.  The  shipping  trade 
of  the  world  is  suffering  from  the  aftermath  of  the 
war,  and  the  depression  in  this  industry  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  American  flag.  All  maritime  nations  are 
confronted  with  problems  similar  to  ours,  as  a  result 
of  the  overbuilding  after  the  armistice,  and  the  high 
prices  paid  for  tonnage  during  the  boom  in  freights, 
which  deluded  all  nationals  who  failed  to  study  the 
possibilities  of  a  business  overdeveloped,  with  restrict- 
ed trading  opportunities  as  a  consequence  of  the  world 
war.  Conditions  similar  to  those  obtaining  with  Amer- 
ican ships  exist  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

A  survey  of  international  shipping,  with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  the  present  German  mercantile  fleet, 
to  which  I  will  refer  later,  will  show  that  the  average 
tonnage  costs  of  privately  owned  fleets  in  foreign 
countries  are  comparable  with  privately  owned  fleets 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  costs  of  operation 
of  modern  ships — with  the  exception  of  wages — is 
much  the  same.  The  item  of  wages  amounts  to  2  per 
cent,  on  the  average  investment,  or  9  cents  per  dead- 
weight ton  per  month  more  on  American  ships  than  on 
those  of  our  principal  competitor.  A  handicap  of  2  to 
3  per  cent  is  important,  but  not  necessarily  sufficient  to 
cause  us  to  retire  from  the  ocean-carrying  trade. 

The  amount  of  world  tonnage  today  exceeds  that  of 
ten  years  ago  by  about  16,500,000  tons,  but  the  effec- 
tive tonnage  is  estimated  to  be  not  more  than  9,000,000 
tons  in  excess  of  what  it  was  then.  All  countries  have 
their  quota  of  obsolete  ships  laid  up,  as  well  as  oper- 
ating uneconomically.  The  fleets  of  other  maritime 
nations  are  by  no  means  modern.  It  is  estimated  that 
at  least  50  per  cent  of  foreign  cargo  ships  are  due  for 
what  is  known  as  No.  3  survey,  an  indication  that  they 
are  fifteen  or  more  years  old  and  require  extensive 
reconditioning  to  enable  them  to  retain  classification 
for  insurance  purposes. 

Because  of  this  uneconomic  value  of  ships  of  a  vin- 
tage of  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  they  are 
being  sold  to  ship  breakers  at  $6  to  $10  a  ton. 

Fairplay  of  March  22,  1923,  contains  the  follow- 
ing item: 

"From  inquiries  made  it  would  seem  that,  although 
we  have  under  the  British  flag  a  large  amount  of  ton- 
nage which,  by  reason  of  age,  must  be  considered  as 
about  fit  for  the  scrap  heap,  there  is  very  little  offer- 
ing for  sale  to  ship  breakers.    It  may  be,  aj>  was  stated 

(Continued  on  Page  38,  Advertising  Section) 


aoine    views   of    beautitul    interiors   on    the    new    Ked    Star    liner    Belgeniand.      Left    to    right — Veranda    cafe,    private    dining    room    for    parties,    and 
view   featuring   the  new   crystal   clear    screen   of   quartz   glass    between   the  main    restaurant    and    th;    ballroom. 


Glory  o£  the   Seas  being   burned   for   her   copper   on   the   beach   at  Endolyne,    near    Seattle. 
From  a  sketch  by  W.    Francis. 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  GLORY  OF  THE  SEAS 

By  F.  C.  MATTHEWS 


THE  hulk  of  the  once  famous  ship  Glory  of  the 
Seas  was  burned  on  Sunday,  May  13,  1923,  on  a 
tiny  strip  of  pebble  beach  known  as  Endolyne,  on 
Puget  Sound,  about  five  miles  from  Seattle.  The 
failure  of  efforts  to  raise  funds  to  save  and  re-rig  her 
is  a  matter  much  to  be  regretted,  particularly  in  face 
of  the  fact  that  a  public-spirited  British  sea  captain, 
now  retired,  was  able,  single  handed,  to  purchase  the 
Portuguese  barkentine  Ferreira,  formerly  the  celebrated 
clipper  ship  Cutter  Sark,  with  the  announced  intention 
of  remasting  and  sparring  her  as  in  her  prime,  all  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  perpetuating  a  specimen  of  the 
beautiful  naval  architecture  of  days  long  past. 

However,  the  Glory  is  now  no  more,  and  it  is  to  bf; 
hoped  that  the  marvelous  tales  of  her  prowess,  which 
existed  only  in  the  imagination  of  press  correspond- 
ents, will  also  lapse  and  that  she  be  not  given  further 
credit  for  absurd  and  ridiculous  performances. 

Our  artist  -  correspondent  accompanied  his  sketch 
with  the  following  interesting  details:  "That  the  old 
ship  was  to  be  burned  that  day,  was  not  made  public, 
so  that  only  a  few  residents,  mostly  children,  saw  the 
end  of  what  was,  to  them,  merely  a  lot  of  wood  bolted 
together  and  called  'a  boat.'  Had  the  event  been  given 
publicity,  probably  thousands  would  have  driven  there 
to  see  the  smoke,  and  to  most  of  them  it  would  have 
been  entertainment.  I  felt  rather  badly,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  superior  to  the  other  few  spectators  in  that 
I  knew  what  it  all  meant. 

"The  bow  of  the  Glory  was  almost  under  the  trees 
that  grow  on  the  high  banks  and-  when  I  arrived  there 
the  hull  had  been  burning  a  few  hours.  However, 
nothing  was  left  of  her  but  a  fire-punctured  shell,  a 
section  of  which  would  occasionally  fall  into  the  water 


with  a  dull  explosion.  The  badly  charred  fore  and 
main  masts  had  fallen  alongside,  while  the  mizzen  was 
hanging  over  the  port  quarter,  the  whole  mixed  up 
with  bolts,  wire  and  remnants  of  another  burned  hull. 
The  only  spectacular  bit  I  saw  was  when,  from  the 
weight  of  the  bowsprit,  the  entire  bow  from  catheads 
to  the  bobstays  fell  outboard  in  one  huge  chunk.  I 
felt  indeed  glad  that  the  old  goddess  figurehead  was 
s^ved  the  humiliation  of  being  smashed  to  splinters 
by  gravel  and  shallow  water  in  a  ship's  bone-yard. 
The  former  figurehead  was  an  old  friend  and  I  had 
sketched  her  more  than  once. 

"The  day  was  gloomy  and  threatening,  the  water 
calm  and  silent  and  the  scene  rather  melancholy,  so 
that  riding  home  I  felt  as  though  returning  from  the 
funeral  of  an  old  friend.  Found  some  consolation, 
however,  in  hoping  that  after  the  death  notice,  we  of 
the  faithful  would  have  some  rest  from  the  drivel  that 
has  been  written  about  a  fine  old  ship,  rather  extrav- 
agantly named." 

So  far  as  concerns  recently  published  accounts  of 
great  speed  and  record  breaking  performances  of  the 
Glory  of  the  Seas,  it  may  be  stated  that  she  was 
brought  to  particular  notice  in  1874  by  making  the 
run  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  via  Cape  Horn, 
in  96  days,  the  ninth  fastest  passage  ever  made  on 
that  route  by  sailing  vessel.  Her  run  in  1875  from 
San  Francisco  to  Sydney,  35  days,  is  record,  but  it  is 
noted  that  on  both  of  these  passages  she  encountered 
generally  favorable  winds  and  weather  and  no  great 
speed  was  attained  at  any  time.  In  fact,  so  far  as  ap- 
pears to  have  ever  been  made  public,  the  greatest  dis- 
tance ever  attained  by  her  in  twenty-four  hours  was 
only  300  nautical  miles. 

The  Pacific  Marine  Review  of  May,  1922,  had  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  whole  career  of  the  ship. 
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PROPOSED  PASSENGER  LINERS 

The  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  of  San  Francisco  Launches  Project  tor  Building  Two  First- 
class  Turbo-Electric  Passenger  Liners  for  the  San  Francisco-Sydney  Run 


IN  the  editorial  columns  of  Pacific  Marine  Review 
for  June  there  appeared  an  outboard  profile  and  a 
short  general  description  of  the  proposed  pas- 
senger and  cargo  steamships  for  the  Oceanic 
Steamship  Company.  These  ships  were  contingent 
upon  the  arranging  of  a  mail  subvention  between  the 
Oceanic  Steamship  Company  and  the  Postoffice  De- 
pai'tment  of  the  United  States  Government.  It  has 
been  definitely  announced  that  this  agreement  is  now 
executed  and  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  is  pre- 
paring detailed  specifications  and  drawings  for  these 
vessels  and  will  undoubtedly  shortly  be  calling  for 
bids  thereon. 

We  are  therefore  very  glad  to  be  able,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company,  to  give 
our  readers  full  details  and  complete  general  arrange- 
ment drawings  herewith. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  proposed  steamers 
are: 

Length  over  all  500  feet 

Length  between  perpendiculars 475  feet 

Molded  beam  63  feet 

Molded  depth  to  upper  deck 40  feet 

Draft  on  low  water  line 25  feet 

Block  coefficient  at  this  draft 0.631 

Maximum  speed  18  knots 

Cruising  speed  at  25  foot  draft 15  knots 

(It  is  intended  to  develop  a  speed  of  19  knots  maxi- 
mum on  light  draft  trial.)  Cruising  radius  at  15  knots 
and  25  foot  draft — 20,800  nautical  miles. 

The  vessels  are  to  be  built  on  the  transverse  system 
of  framing  to  Class  A-1  of  the  American  Bureau  and 
Lloyds'  Register. 

The  displacement  at  25  foot  draft  is  to  be  13,600 
tons,  the  deadweight  capacity  5800  tons,  and  the  weight 
of  the  ship  light,  7800. 

Machinery  and  Equipment 

Many  features  of  the  machinery  and  equipment  of 
these  vessels  are  to  be  rather  in  advance  of  anything 
yet  installed  in  this  type  of  vessel  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
In  the  propelling  machinery,  for  instance,  the  battery 
of  six  B.  &  W.  water-tube,  oil-burning  boilers  will  be 
built  for  a  working  steam  pressure  of  265  pounds  and 
a  superheat  of  260  degrees.  These  boilers  will  supply 
steam  to  two  direct-connected  turbo-generators  having 
a  speed  of  3640  revolutions  a  minute.  These  gener- 
ators in  turn  will  supply  current  to  two  synchronous 
motors  of  5000  shaft  horsepower,  each  direct-connected 
to  line  shafts  for  twin  screws,  which  will  be  driven 
at  a  normal  speed  of  120  revolutions  a  minute.  The 
whole  plant  is  figured  for  a  15  per  cent  overload  ca- 
pacity, enabling  it  to  produce  5750  shaft  horsepower 
and  turn  the  screws  at  130  revolutions.  It  is  figured 
that  this  plant  will  have  a  steam  consumption  not  ex- 
ceeding nine  pounds  per  shaft  horsepower  and  that 
at  full  load  fuel  economy  of  0.85  pounds  per  shaft 
horsepower  will  be  obtained. 

Auxiliaries 

The  majority  of  the  auxiliary  machinery  is  to  be 
motor  driven  and  all  of  the  deck  machinery  electric. 
There  will  be  eight  compound-geared  electric  cargo 
winches,  four  electric  dock  type  capstans  and  one  ver- 
tical type  electric  motor-driven  windlass.    To  take  care 


of  these  electric  auxiliaries  and  the  lighting  of  the 
ship,  specifications  provide  for  two  300  kilowatt  Gen- 
eral Electric  direct  current  turbo-generating  sets  and 
one  5-kilowatt  gasoline-driven  emergency  set. 

Passenger  Accommodations 

Accommodations  on  board  are  provided  for  36  men 
in  the  deck  department,  34  in  the  engine  department, 
and  90  in  the  steward's  department,  making  a  total 
crew    of    160.     The    first-class    passenger    accommoda- 
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Plans   of  bridge  and  boat  decks  of  the   proposed   turbo-electric 
liners   for   the    Oceanic    Steamship    Company. 
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tions  will  have  a  maximum  capacity  of  212  and  the 
second-class  a  maximum  capacity  of  142,  making  a 
total  complement  when  full  of  514  persons.  To  take 
care  of  any  emergency  the  following  life-saving  equip- 
ment is  provided:  eight  double-ended  28-foot  life- 
boats with  a  capacity  of  50  persons  each;  two  double- 
ended  25-foot  motor  lifeboats  with  a  capacity  of  50 
persons  each,  and  one  work  boat  20  feet  long. 

The  cargo  hoists  will  have  six  6-ton  capacity  wooden 
booms,  two  8-ton  capacity  wooden  booms,  and  one  30- 
ton  capacity  steel  boom. 

Sydney   Service 

These  vessels  will  be  used  in  the  Oceanic  service 
from  San  Francisco  to  Sydney  via  Hawaii  and  Samoa. 
The   schedule   for  this   passage   will   be   shortened   to 


18^2  days  each  way,  so  that  with  these  steamers  in 
operation  this  route  will  provide  the  fastest  transfer 
of  passengers  from  London  to  Sydney,  and  it  is 
thought  that  much  of  the  passenger  and  mail  traffic 
will  be  diverted  from  the  Suez  Canal  route. 

The  iirst-class  passenger  accommodations  will  in- 
clude a  number  of  de  luxe  suites  with  private  baths  at- 
tached, and  no  expense  will  be  spared  in  making  these 
accmmodations  present  all  the  attractions  and  the  com- 
fortable elegance  of  a  first-class  modern  home. 

The  galley  and  steward's  department  will  be  out- 
fitted with  all  of  the  most  modern  equipment  for  hand- 
ling an  up-to-the-minute  marine  commissary,  so  that 
these  vessels  will  provide  the  last  word  in  comfort  and 
convenience  to  the  South  Seas  traveler. 


SQUANDERING  GOOD  WILL  ABROAD 

By  JULIUS  KLEIN, 
Director  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 


AN  old  abuse,  so  costly  in  the  past  to  American 
prestige  abroad,  is  again  creeping  into  our  ex- 
port trade.  Under  the  allurements  of  domestic 
boom  conditions  many  of  our  manufacturers 
are  showing  increasing  apathy  to  the  legitimate  re- 
quests and  orders  of  foreign  contacts  whose  patronage 
they  so  carefully  solicited  during  the  past  few  years. 
The  sound  policy  of  definite  allotments  for  export  is 
being  ignored  in  far  too  many  cases.  Unless  this  dis- 
loyalty to  firmly  established  foreign  contacts  is 
promptly  overcome,  American  commercial  prestige  and 
and  good  will  abroad  is  likely  to  suffer  serious  damage. 
A  group  of  strong  British  firms — the  representatives 
of  a  number  of  prominent  American  manufacturing 
exporters — have  just  advised  the  American  commer- 
cial attache  in  London  that  they  are  "through  for  all 
time  with  the  unreliability  of  American  business  execu- 
tives— thoroughly  sick  and  tired  of  the  foreign-trade 
'flirtations'  of  their  American  connections  whose  ex- 
port interest  shifts  with  every  vibration  of  domestic 
demands."  For  years  before  the  war  the  serious  in- 
tentions of  American  exporters  had  been  questioned, 
and  there  had  been  allegations  concerning  "poor  pack- 
ing," "short-sighted  credit  policies,"  and  "linguistic 
shortcomings;"  but  the  strong  efforts  made  in  foreign 
markets  since  1914  seemed  to  remove  any  doubts  as 
to  the  permanence  of  America's  intentions.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  accumulated  assets  of  good  will  and  experi- 


ence are,  in  a  number  of  important  cases,  likely  to  be 
thrown  away  overnight  and  squandered  by  a  reversion 
to  those  haphazard,  spasmodic  policies — or  utter  lack 
of  policies — which  had  been  the  most  serious  handicap 
to  our  commercial  progress  abroad  before  the  war. 

This  is  a  serious  indictment.  And  yet  it  seems  to 
be  getting  uncomfortably  close  to  the  truth.  Good 
will,  that  most  precious  of  business  assets,  is  certainly 
being  wasted  when  two  leading  American  manufac- 
turers, who  for  years  had  been  building  up  their  trade 
in  a  foreign  market,  curtly  brushed  aside  a  six-figure 
order  in  that  market  because  they  are  "too  busy  with 
domestic  demands";  when  a  prominent  specialties  firm 
suddenly  wipes  out  its  export  department,  with  the 
blunt  explanation  to  loyal  foreign  connections,  who 
had  labored  for  years  to  build  up  a  reputation  for  its 
product,  that  "home  markets  are  once  more  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  our  entire  output." 

If  the  offending  firms  were  the  only  ones  to  suffer 
from  such  ruthless  violations  of  the  first  principles  of 
commercial  loyalty,  the  situation  would  be  of  no  con- 
cern to  anyone  save  themselves.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, every  exhibition  of  such  unethical  practices  is 
announced  far  and  wide,  with  ample  embellishments, 
by  corps  of  ever-ready  critics  and  rivals  of  the  United 
States.  The  result  is  a  serious  blow  to  the  basic  in- 
tegrity and  good  faith  of  the  whole  American  business 
community  in  the  given  foreign  market. 


A   panoramic  view  of  the  steel  ships  of  the  United   States  Shippinr.   ii( 


sinithampton   Shoal.    San   Francisco    Bay.     Since   this   pic- 


ture was  taken  a  number  of  these  vessels  has  been  put  back  into  active  service  or  sold  by  the  board,  reflecting  increased  activity  in  Pacific  Coast 
foreign  trade  and  in  American  intercoastal  trade.  An  account  of  the  recent  survey  of  these  ships  will  be  found  on  page  336  of  this  issue  ot 
Pacihc    Marine   Review. 
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AIR  INSURANCE  FOR  DEEP  SEA  VESSELS 

An  Interesting  Account  of  the   Manner  in  which    Modern    Radio    Installations    on    Shipboard 

Guarantee  Safety  of  Passengers,  Cargoes  and  Hulls 

By  ARTHUR  A.  ISBELL, 

Manager,  Pacific  Division,  Radio  Corporation  of  America. 


THERE  is  no  more  interesting  and  important  de- 
partment of  ship  equipment,  to  marine  engineers 
and  shipping  men,  than  the  wireless  installations 
which  guarantee  the  safety  of  passengers  and 
cargoes  and  form  the  invisible  link  with  shore  when 
vessels  have  left  port. 

Second  in  importance  only  to  the  economic  harness- 
ing of  steam  and  electricity  to  meet  the  problems  of 
water  transportation  in  the  development  of  the  wire- 
less field,  which  has  been  forced  by  the  exigencies  of 
marine  need  to  keep  pace  with  commercial  demand. 
For,  whatever  the  excellencies  of  engineering  and 
navigation  practice,  they  must  fail  when  a  necessity 
arises  which  only  the  wireless  can  supply. 

On  the  wireless  installations,  aboard  ship,  there- 
fore, rests  a  tremendous  responsibility  and  one  that 
has  been  efficiently  and  ofttimes  heroically  sustained 
under  desperate  conditions.  Welcomed  by  shipping 
men  somewhat  reluctantly  as  an  untried  experiment, 
wireless  has  proved  its  worth,  and  has  been  approved 
as  a  shipping  necessity.  Its  final  recognition  by  the 
Federal  government  as  an  obligation  imposed  upon 
passenger-carrying  vessels,  firmly  established  it  as  an 
intrinsic  part  of  modern-day  marine  equipment. 

The  early  day  wireless  installations,  unfortunately 
for  the  swaddling  period  of  the  business,  were  not 
constructed  with  a  view  toward  high  marine  effi- 
ciency. The  bulk  of  the  ship  installations  was  done 
by  wireless  stock  companies  anxious  to  make  a  "splash" 
in  the  selling  market  with  tabulated  lists  of  apparatus 
installed.  Such  apparatus  was  flashy  in  appearance, 
rated  by  instrument  standards  of  those  days,  and  not 
very  efficient.  That  it  worked  at  all  was  more  often 
due  to  the  painstaking  skill  of  the  operator  than 
through  any  intrinsic  merit  of  its  own. 

With  an  established  position  in  the  world  of  marine 
affairs,  however,  there  came  a  change.  The  commer- 
cial utility  and  actual  value  of  radio  work  was  seen 
in  all  directions.  The  best  engineering  skill  was 
turned  loose  on  the  problem  of  applying  wireless  prin- 
ciples to  the  need  of  shipping  demand.  Laboratories 
were   equipped    with    every    device   known    to    science, 


and  research  work  with  the  fortunes  of  a  Midas  be- 
hind it  undertaken. 

The  perfected  radio  equipment  of  the  modern  trans- 
oceanic liner  is  the  result. 

Formerly  it  was  a  problem  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
radio  set  aboard  would  work;  now  it  is  sure  to  work, 
and  work  efficiently  and  well,  as  any  other  part  of  the 
vast  mechanism  which  goes  to  make  up  the  equip- 
ment of  a  modern  vessel.  The  shipping  need  alone 
has,  in  a  vast  degree,  been  in  the  main  responsible. 

The  present  day  radio  installation  is  one  of  the 
most  careful  installations  aboard  ship.  The  wireless 
cabin  is  chosen  with  a  view  of  accessibility,  both  to 
bridge  officers  and  engine  room.  The  insulation  factor 
of  electrical  wiring  is  carefully  arranged,  much  hav- 
ing been  learned  in  this  regard  from  the  lessons  of 
the  recent  world  war  in  naval  convoy  practice.  Com- 
fortable quarters  are  provided  for  operators,  even  on 
tankers  and  freighters,  it  being  more  thoroughly  un- 
derstood now  than  formerly  that  the  present  day  oper- 
ator is,  theoretically  at  least,  of  equal  rank  with  a 
ship's  officer. 

In  meeting  the  increased  demands  of  marine  traffic 
the  radio  has  automatically  met  the  necessities  of 
commercial  usage.  Where  formerly  the  most  undesir- 
able cabin  on  a  liner  was  that  near  the  crackle  and 
roar  of  the  wireless  room,  now  the  silent  tube  trans- 
mitters and  CW  sets  have  made  such  proximity  a  mat- 
ter of  no  moment.  The  radio,  in  short,  has  become 
standardized  and  has  been  absorbed  as  a  phase  of 
marine  equipment,  and  as  such  takes  its  place  among 
the  well-oiled  complements  of  ocean  travel. 

Radio  has  become  an  integral  part  of  marine  affairs 
in  .various  ways  aside  from  that  of  a  purely  personal 
message  transmission.  Business  men,  through  its  rapid 
accomplishments,  can  keep  constantly  in  touch  with 
their  affairs  from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  day's 
news  is  found  beside  the  breakfast  plate,  no  matter 
how  far  from  shore.  Stocks  and  market  reports  main- 
tain the  service  of  a  stock  ticker.  And  in  the  saloons 
ocean  travelers  dance  to  the  music  of  hotel  orchestras, 


Left   to   right — Radio    room    on    Admiral    liner    H.    F.    Alexander,    a    2-kilowatt    spark    set   on    an    American    passenger    vessel,    the    radio    installation    on 

the    steamer    Manukai 
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playing  in  the  entertainment  courts  of  distant  hos- 
telries. 

These  are  the  lighter  sides  of  radio  on  shipboard, 
the  phases  which  the  world  could  do  without,  if  neces- 
sity arose,  with  hardly  more  loss,  possibly,  than  that 
which  occurs  through  the  ordinary  inconvenience  of 
detached  travel.  But  in  the  field  of  ship  insurance — 
in  the  protection  of  lives  and  cargo,  in  the  extension 
of  the  principles  of  "safety  first"  to  the  sea  lanes — 
the  wireless  has  no  rival.  It  is  this  phase  which 
makes  it  an  integral  part  of  the  modern  marine  equip- 
ment of  every  up-to-date  commercial  craft. 

The  value  of  wireless  to  the  marine  world  at  large 
was  demonstrated  the  day  the  first  sinking  vessel 
broadcasted  an  SOS  of  distress  and  received  an  an- 
swer. That  incident,  flashed  around  the  world,  set  the 
more  advanced  students  of  marine  affairs  to  thinking. 
Here  was  a  new  protective  agent  that  had  a  direct 
financial  value  to  the  shipper,  the  ship-owner,  the 
cargo  man,  the  underwriter.  They  analyzed  the  mean- 
ing of  SOS,  to  find  that  two  taut  wires  had  turned  it 
ing  of  $  0  $,  and  that  "nothing"  stood  between  "Save"' 
and  "Ship"  but  their  own  reticence. 

And  so  came  radio — standardized,  approved,  valued, 
insisted  upon — the  perfectly  engineered  radio  of  to- 
day. Where  formerly  a  ship's  normal  working  distance 
was  from  100  miles  in  the  daytim.e  to  1000  miles  at 
night  under  ordinary  conditions,  now  the  same  vessel, 
with  the  modernized  tube  sets  and  standardized  ap- 
paratus, is  working  thousands  of  miles  both  day  and 
night.  The  safety  value  of  this  is  at  once  apparent. 
It  enables  a  vessel,  either  on  or  off  the  charted  paths 
of  traffic,  to  be  in  touch  with  both  sister  ships  and 
shore  stations  from  any  part  of  the  globe. 

Another  factor  which  has  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  ship  radio  is  the  lifting  of  the  "relay"  busi- 
ness, formerly  imposed  upon  ships,  to  the  high-speed, 
high-powered  shore  stations.  Giant  shore  equipments, 
with  massive  antennae  and  power-house  generator 
units,  are  now  hurling  across  vast  spaces  the  business 
that  was  once  handled  from  boat  to  boat  in  endless 
chain  and  with  endless  delay.  The  public,  educated 
to  tnis  new  order  of  things,  is  doing  more  and  more 
of  ivs  business  through  the  high-powered  radio  sta- 
tions. This  in  turn  has  liberated  the  ship  equipment 
to  purely  ship-to-ship  and  ship-to-shore  business. 

Automatic  transmission  is  speeding  up  even  this 
phase  of  radio  communication.  The  liner  Majestic, 
ocean  palace  of  the  Atlantic,  has  been  equipped  with 
an  automatic  transmitter,  which,  without  any  other 
aid  than  a  perforated  tape,  is  handling  messages  at 
the  startling  rate  of  100  words  a  minute.  This  rapid 
development,  soon  to  be  applied  to  other  boats,  en- 
ables the  clearing  up  of  radio  traflic  in  a  remarkably 
short  time,  leaving  the  air  free  for  the  logging  of 
distress  calls  and  other  important  marine  observations. 

Not  least  among  the  communication  values  of  the 
ship's  radio  is  the  use  of  the  radio  direction  finder  by 
means  of  which  a  vessel,  by  calibrations  with  a  radio- 
compass  station  on  shore,  is  able  to  feel  its  way  to  a 
definite  point  in  a  blank  fog  or  a  dark  night  with  the 
same  facility  as  in  open,  clear  weather.  No  longer  is 
it  an  alibi  for  a  ship's  tommander  to  say,  if  he  piles 
up  his  vessel,  that  he  thought  he  was  farther  away 
from  a  reef  or  a  danger  point  than  he  was.  He  is  ex- 
pected, through  the  geometric  precision  of  his  radio 
compass,  to  know  his  location. 

Tne   broadcast  weather  information,   received   thou- 


lyj-kilowact  radio  transmitting  set  of  the  type   now  being  installed  on 
Pacific    Coast   passenger   vessels. 

sands  of  miles  from  shore  from  government  stations, 
is  another  form  of  radio  insurance  for  the  marine 
world.  By  its  means  storm  warnings  are  picked  up 
and  transmitted  to  the  bridge.  Climatic  conditions 
are  known  to  an  exact  degree  that  makes  for  prepar- 
edness in  shipping  circles.  And  again  radio  stands  by 
the  elbow  of  the  ship's  commander — a  confidential  ad- 
viser with  a  world  of  information  on  tap. 

In  the  more  technical  field  of  the  subject,  the  ship 
wireless  equipment  has  been  compacted  into  small 
space,  has  been  rendered  silent  in  operation,  sure  of 
control,  and  as  accurate  in  its  performance  as  a  deck 
winch  or  a  bilge  pump.  The  general  trend  in  design 
is  toward  high  efficiency  and  reduced  size,  simplicity 
of  controls,  and  twenty-four-hour  service.  The  modern 
operator  is  a  technically  trained  man,  a  specialist  in 
his  department  just  as  is  the  chief  engineer.  With  the 
chief  engineer  he  handles  the  ganglea  of  communica- 
tion— the  faint  electrical  nerves  that  are  tangent  to 
the  outside  world  and  upon  whose  perfect  operation 
depends  the  functioning  of  marine  security. 

The  safety  of  cargoes  and  passengers  depends  not 
upon  one  thing,  but  upon  many.  The  craftsmanship 
of  the  ship  builder,  the  skill  of  the  commander,  and 
the  dependability  of  officers  and  crew  are  all  elements 
in  the  program.  But  in  the  last  analysis,  it  is  the  air 
insurance  oftered  by  the  radio  installation  on  ship- 
board in  which  the  shipping  and  marine  world  has 
found  its  greatest  and  most  widely  operative  protec- 
tion registered  in  the  convincing  cabalism  of  dollars 
and  cents. 


THE  LAIR  OF  THE  PACIFIC'S  SEA  MONSTER 

Tales  of  a  Few  of  Its  Victims  and  Some  Advice  for  Mariners  to  Help  Them  Avoid  Its  Dangers 

By  R.  R.  WAESCHE 


A     close  -  up    of 
Canadian     Exporter, 
break    in    her    hull 
Bay,  Washington. 


A  FEW  months  ago  the 
maritime  world  was 
startled  by  the  news 
of  four  large  steamers 
wrecked  almost  simultaneously 
in  a  heavy  gale  and  snowstorm 
and  within  a  few  miles  of  one 
another.  The  toll  of  this  storm 
was  so  unusual  that  even  the 
middle  -  western  newspapers, 
which  usually  pay  little  heed 
to  sea-borne  commerce,  gave  the 
news  item  space  on  the  front 
pages  of  their  editions.  The 
steamship  Nika,  rudder  disabled 
and  afire,  drifted,  a  blazing 
hulk,  upon  the  rocks  of  Van- 
couver Island  almost  alongside 
the  magnificent  steamer  Tuscan 
Prince,  pounding  her  life  out 
on  a  jagged  reef  where  she  had 
stranded  but  a  few  hours  be- 
fore. A  few  miles  away  and 
just  across  from  Cape  Flattery, 
the  crew  of  the  steamship  Santa  - 
Rita  were  fighting  their  way 
through  the  surf  to  escape  cer- 
tain death  which  awaited  them 
upon  their  vessel  fast  breaking 
up  in  the  heavy  seas.     A  little 

farther  to  the  eastward  lay  the  Coolcha,  her  back 
broken,  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the  sea.  Rescue 
ships  worked  night  and  day.  For  hours,  short,  pitiful, 
forlorn  radio  messages  followed  one  another  in  quick 
succession.  "S.  O.S.";  "We're  sinking  fast";  "Ship 
breaking  up  rapidly";  and  then  silences  more  omin- 
ous than  the  agonizing  messages. 

By  the  Grace  of  Providence  and  the  maximum  of 
human  effort,  not  a  life  was  lost.  The  Coast  Guard 
cutter  Snohomish  dragged  aboard,  by  means  of  an  im- 
provised breeches  buoy,  one  man  after  another,  thirty- 
three  in  all,  from  the  burning  Nika  through  a  raging 
sea  which  momentarily  threatened  to  dash  the  two 
vessels  together.  From  the  Tuscan  Prince,  a  stalwart 
seaman,  a  hero  of  the  first  water,  swam  into  the  roar- 
ing surf  with  a  line   around  his  waist  and  was   cast 


the    wreck    ot     the     steamer 
showing     the     remarkable 
after    standing    off    Willapa 


The  writer  of  this  article  is  in  the  coast  guard 
service  on  board  the  cutter  Snohomish.  The  article 
sounds  a  very  timely  warning.  On  page  329  of  this 
issue  will  be  found  an  account  of  a  radio  compass 
installation,  which  points  out  one  very  efficient  meth- 
od of  avoiding  the  dangers  described  by  Lieutenant 
Waesche. 


half  stunned  upon  the  rocky  is- 
let with  barely  enough  strength 
left  to  cling  there.  Upon  re- 
covering sufficiently,  he  drag- 
ged his  shipmates,  one  at  a 
time,  from  the  doomed  vessel 
to  his  place  of  safety.  A  sim- 
ilar scene  was  being  enacted  at 
the  Santa  Rita,  a  seaman  from 
that  vessel  voluntarily  risking 
his  life  in  the  mountainous  surf 
and  carrying  ashore  a  life  line 
by  means  of  which  all  hands 
were  rescued.  No  seaman  the 
world  over  for  any  amount  of 
worldly  goods  would  flaunt 
death  as  these  men  did.  In 
summing  up  the  tragedies  the 
ledger  read:  Property  lost,  sev- 
eral million  dollars;  lives  saved, 
one  hundred  and  five. 

Twice  has  the  Coast  Guard 
cutter  Snohomish  played  the 
role  of  salvagor  to  the  Nika. 
On  August  28,  1922,  that  steam- 
er went  on  the  rocks  of  Van- 
couver Island  across  from  Cape 
Flattery  and  after  two  days  of 
gruelling  work  was  freed  from 
her  perilous  position  by  the  cut- 
ter. She  is  the  only  vessel  that  ever  floated  again 
after  grounding  on  this  exposed,  treacherous  coast- 
and  then  only  to  cast  her  bones  on  the  same  shorf 
six  months  later. 

These  vessels  were  lost  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  while  trying  to  make  that 
passageway  to  Puget  Sound  waters  in  a  heavy  south 
east  gale  accompanied  by  thick  weather.  Marine  dis 
asters  in  that  vicinity  have  not  been  infrequent  in  the 
past.  Without  attempting  to  enumerate  them,  may  it 
not  be  well  to  invite  attention  to  a  few  that  have 
touched  the  heartstrings  of  the  country  at  large?  The 
steamer  Clallam,  on  January  9,  1904,  was  a  total  loss 
and  carried  down  with  her  fifty-four  lives.  Just  two 
years  later,  on  January  22,  1906,  the  steamship  Va- 
lencia was  wrecked  on   Cape  Beale,   directly  opposite 


At   left,    steamer    Lake   Gebhart,    a   total   loss   in   the    Giant's    Graveyard   thirty    miles    south    oi     Cape     r  lattery. 

Alexander   after  bumping   her   nose   into   a   rock   off   Flattery. 


iner    H.     F. 
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At   left,    steamer    Tuscan    Prince   on   the    rocks    off    Village    Inlet,    Barclay  Sound,    Vancouver    Island.      Right,    steamer    Santa    Rita,    a    total    loss    on 

the    Vancouver    Island    shore. 


Cape  Flattery,  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  men,  wom- 
en and  children  were  drowned  when  the  vessel  went 
to  pieces.  This  disaster  was  such  a  shock  to  the  coun- 
try that  the  Congress  made  a  special  appropriation  for 
the  construction  of  a  vessel  to  be  stationed  on  Puget 
Sound  for  the  saving  of  life  and  property  on  the  high 
seas  in  the  general  vicinity  of  Cape  Flattery.  Thus 
came  into  being  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Snohomish, 
frequently  termed  in  news  reports  the  "Life-Saving 
Tug  Snohomish."  One  need  only  ask  the  Marine  Un- 
derwriters' Association  whether  the  investment  was 
worth  while.  Late  in  November,  1920,  the  barge  W.  J. 
Pirrie  broke  adrift  from  her  tow  in  a  gale  just  south 
of  Flattery  and  within  a  few  minutes  was  a  mass  of 
wreckage  on  the  jagged  rocks,  carrying  to  their  death 
the  entire  crew  of  twenty.  On  August  28,  1922,  the 
palatial  liner  H.  F.  Alexander,  the  pride  of  the  Pacific, 
hit  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  in  the  same  vicinity 
and  it  may  be  classed  as  a  miracle  of  the  sea  that  she 
is  not  there  today — a  broken  hulk. 

Is  it  strange  that  the  approaches  to  Puget  Sound 
waters  are  known  to  mariners  the  world  over  as  "The 
Graveyard  of  the  Pacific"?  But  is  that  designation 
properly  descriptive?  If  "graveyard"  leaves  an  im- 
pression upon  the  mind  of  a  place  that  is  quiet,  peace- 
ful and  serene,  then  the  term  is  not  descriptive  of  the 
waters  around  Cape  Flattery  that  wash  the  wreckage 
of  ships  that  there  have  come  to  grief.  Except  for  a 
few  months  in  the  summer,  gale  after  gale  rages. 
Down  along  the  Vancouver  coast  sweeps  a  northwester 
only  to  be  followed  by  a  southeaster  before  the  turbu- 
lent waters  have  had  time  to  subside.  Occasionally  a 
howling  gale  from  the  southwest  sweeps  in,  following 
the  haven-seeking  ship  up  the  Straits  for  a  hundred 
miles  as  if  loath  to  relinquish  its  prey.  Even  in  sum- 
mer the  sea  is  peaceful  only  for  short  periods  and 
then  a  heavy  blanket  of  fog  settles  down  as  if  loath 
to  give  the  mariner  even  a  short  respite  from  anxiety. 
On  one  side  the  indented  coastline  of  Vancouver  Is- 
land with  its  awesome  mountains  rising  from  the  wa- 
ter's edge,  fringed  with  rugged  reefs,  rocky  ledges  and 
submerged  pinnacles,  offers  no  more  comfort  than  the 
ghastly  sentinels  of  towering  granite  rising  from  the 
sea  and  backed  by  perpendicular  cliffs  of  unyielding 
stone  which  fade  into  the  distance  south  of  Flattery. 
Lightships,  lighthouses,  fog  signals,  surrounding  the 
entrance,  attempt  to  guide  the  mariner  between  the 
Charybdis  of  Vancouver  and  Scylla  of  Flattery;  but 
how  puny  the  works  of  man  appear  when  gauged 
against  the  works  and  elements  of  nature. 


No,  not  "The  Graveyard  of  the  Pacific,"  but  rather 
"The  Lair  of  the  Pacific's  Sea  Monster." 

The  proud  freighter  of  ten  thousand  tons  carrying 
within  its  spacious  holds  a  dozen  train-loads  of  goods, 
or  the  palatial  liner,  magnificent  and  haughty  as  it 
gracefully  cleaves  the  water,  becomes  a  pitiful,  impo- 
tent mass  when  stranded  on  shore.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  a  rugged  sea  captain  bursts  into  convulsive  sobs 
at  the  awful  spectacle  of  his  ship  in  this  predicament; 
that  occasionally,  rendered  temporarily  insane  by  the 
catastrophe,  he  sends  a  bullet  through  his  head? 

Is  there  any  cause,  other  than  wind  and  weather, 
for  the  many  disasters  in  this  locality?  Yes.  Close 
inshore  along  the  California-Oregon-Washington  coast 
a  current  sets  to  the  northward  at  a  rate  of  one-quar- 
ter to  one-half  a  nautical  mile  an  hour.  It  is  well 
known  to  coastwise  navigators.  Off  the  entrance  to 
the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  this  current  bends  to  the 
northwest,  following  the  coastline,  and  is  enhanced, 
particularly  with  southeast  gales,  when  it  gains  a  ve- 
locity of  two  to  three  knots  or  more.  With  heavy  con- 
tinued southwest  gales  the  current  is  temporarily  stop- 
ped. The  information  is  published  in  the  Coast  Pilot, 
a  governmental  publication  for  the  use  of  navigators, 
but  the  wisted,  bent,  broken,  battered  masses  of  iron 
and  steel — once  proud  ships — that  are  strewn  along 
the  Vancouver  coast,  give  mute  evidence  to  a  disre- 
gard or  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  this  current.  A  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  that  the  charts  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  Puget  Sound  carry  a  legend  in  large  red 
capital  letters  to  this  effect:  "Navigators,  take  cog- 
nizance of  northwesterly  current  as  described  in  Coast 
Pilot,  when  approaching  Cape  Flattery.  A  number  of 
steamers  have  been  lost  on  the  Vancouver  shore  due 
to  disregard  of  this  set." 

Few  vessels  are  lost  by  stranding  in  clear  weather. 
It  is  fog,  mist,  falling  snow  or  heavy  rain  storms  blan- 
keting the  waters  and  surrounding  shore  line  that 
cause,  by  far,  the  majority  of  sea  disasters.  Happily 
the  rapid  development  of  radio  apparatus  has  culmi- 
nated, for  mariners,  in  the  invention  of  the  radio  com- 
pass, which  is  the  only  successful  means  for  combat- 
ing this  universal  menace  to  ships  at  sea.  When  this 
device  is  commonly  used  and  intelligently  operated, 
the  terrors  of  thick  weather  will  be  eliminated.  Radio 
signals  pierce  the  fog  and  give  the  mariner  his  posi- 
tion as  truly  as  the  lighthouse  beam  pierces  the  dark- 
ness and  permits  the  navigator  to  steer  his  ship  in 
perfect  safety.  There  should  be  no  delay  in  the  in- 
stallation  and  operation  of  radio  direction   finders. 


THE  THREE  HUNDRED  SIXTY  DEGREE  COMPASS 

By  CAPT.  E.  ARMITAGE  McCANN 


THE  mariner's  com- 
pass in  use  daily; 
hourly,  momentarily ; 
our  constant  compan- 
ion; most  trusted  friend, 
yet  contrary  contraption, 
though  interesting  scien- 
tifically and  historically 
and  quite  a  fine  example 
of  mechanical  drawing,  is 
not  the  most  convenient, 
simple  or  safe  instrument 
we  might  have. 

This  is  simply  because 
we  continue  to  use  the 
marks  and  nomenclature 
adopted  by  the  first  mar- 
iners and  geographers  who 
applied  the  directive  force 
of  the  lodestone  to  navi- 
gation. 

The  earliest  known  ex- 
amples of  naming  differ- 
ent directions  by  the 
winds,  was  the  Tower  of 
the  Winds,  erected  by  An- 
dronicus  Cyrrhestes  in  100 
B.  C.  This  was  six  sided, 
each  face  being  dedicaed 
to  the  prevailing  wind — 
Boreas,  Apeliotes  or  Euros, 
Notos,  Lips,  Lephurus  and 
Skiron.  For  several  cen- 
turies following  this  char- 
tographers  endeavored  to 
give  courses  and  bearings 

on  their  maps  by  indicating  the  winds  likely  to  be  en- 
countered. ,  I 
Then  in  1297  the  first  pivoted  compass  was  invented. 
It  was  a  crude  affair,  with  a  magnetic  needle  floating 
on  reeds  on  the  surface  of  a  basin  of  water.  Tradition 
has  it  that  very  soon  after  this  an  unknown  mariner 
of  Amalfi  put  a  Rosa  Ventorum  upon  his  needle  and 
quickly  following  different  wind  roses  were  adopted 
for  the  sailor's  guidance;  they  were  taken  from  the 
charts  and  naturally  varied  from  one  country  to  an- 
other, according  to  the  prevailing  winds.  Thus  the 
Mediterranean  sailors  called  the  points  Transmon- 
tainne  (N.),Grec  (N.  E.),  Levante  (E.),  Sirocco  (S.  E.), 
Midi  (S.),  Africo  (S.W.),  Ponente  (W.),  Maistre  (N.W.). 
This  is  an  eight  point  compass,  a  form  easily  arrived 
at  by  bisecting  the  circle.  These  eight  points  were 
again  divided  into  halves  and  quarters,  the  points  be- 
ing black,  the  halves  green  and  the  quarters  red. 

Then  the  Romans  went  one  better  and  devised  a 
twelve  point  compass  (on  the  sextantary  principle)  ; 
they  called  the  points: 

Septentric   N 

Aquito    NE 

Vulturnus   EN 

Subsolanus    E 

Eurus    ES 

Euroauster    SE 

Auster  S 

Austroafiricus  SW 

Africus  WS 

Zephyrus    W 

Chorus   WN 

Circius  NW 


Yon<cntf 


The  earliest  known  professed  picture  of  a  compass  in  any 
printed  book.  From  a  woodcut  in  the  Milan  edition  of  the 
Acerta  of  Cecco  d'Ascoli,  1527.  Our  modern  compass  is  sadly 
lacking  in  picturesque  qualities,  having  no  cherubs,  feathers,  or 
landscapes.  The  fleur-de-lis  of  our  compass  is  said  to  come  from 
the  T  denoting  the  N  point.  It  was  not  put  uppermost,  as,  of 
course,  the   East  was  the  most  important   point  where  the  sun   rose. 


In  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century  the 
Flemish,  who  were  by  that 
time  a  powerful  maritime 
nation,  adopted  the  Frank- 
ish  names  of  the  winds, 
N.,  N.  N.  E.,  etc.,  on  their 
compasses  and  this  plan 
was  quickly  followed  by 
the  Portuguese,  Spanish, 
British,  and  others.  And 
there  you  have  the  com- 
pass marking  now  in  use. 
Christopher  Columbus  is 
said  to  have  used  a  six 
point  compass,  and  that  is 
the  logical  one  to  employ 
(if  points  are  used  at  all), 
as  all  arcs  are  divided  on 
the  sextantary  or  the  sex- 
agesimal plan,  or  with  the 
numbers  six  of  sixty  as  the 
factors.  A  minute  of  time 
has  6  X  10,  or  60  seconds, 
an  hour  60  minutes,  or 
360  seconds,  a  day  6X4 
hours,  and  so  forth.  A  cir- 
cle of  the  heavens,  the 
earth,  a  compass  or  any- 
thing else  has  6  X  6  X  10= 
360  degrees,  but  a  point 
has  11^/4  degrees,  and  that 
is  the  awkward  division 
we  all  too  frequently  use. 
True  it  is  that  we  have 
advanced  a  step,  so  that 
quadrant  is  also  divided  into  90  degrees,  and  this  we 
now  use  more  often  than  the  points.  Though  the  car- 
dinal and  quadrantal  points  should  be  retained  to  give 
a  general  idea  of  direction,  such  as  "the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  a  south-westerly  wind"  and  so  forth, 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  not  accept  the 
hint  given  us  by  the  modern  chartographer  and  use 
only  the  360  degree  compass  for  all  exact  work. 

There  is  more  confusion  over  East  and  West  than 
anything  else  in  navigation.  North  and  South  lending 
their  quota  to  our  tribulation,  causing  the  loss  of  in- 
numerable miles  and  many  ships.  There  are  also  more 
failures  to  obtain  oflScers'  licenses  in  this  and  other 
countries  through  this  same  confusion  than  anything 
else. 

Take  one  of  the  simplest  navigational  problems — cor- 
recting a  course  for  a  day's  work.  You  have  to  imagine 
yourself  at  the  center  of  the  compass  looking  in  the 
direction  of  the  course  you  are  correcting.  To  turn  the 
points  into  degrees,  if  the  course  is  Northerly,  reckon 
the  number  of  points  it  is  from  North;  if  Southerly, 
reckon  from  the  S.  point,  then  on  the  compass  card  in 
line  with  the  points  you  will  find  the  corresponding  de- 
grees. Supposing  the  course  was  S.  W.  by  W.  V^  W.,  it 
would  be  S.  SVi  points  W.,  and  on  referring  to  the  card 
(or  multiplying  by  11.25)  we  find  that  5^,4  points  is 
equal  to  59°  3'  45".  After  allowing  for  leeway  you 
have  to  put  N.  or  S.  before  it  and  E.  or  W.  after  it. 
Then  put  down  whether  it  is  to  the  right  or  left  of  N. 
or  S.  as  the  case  may  be.  To  apply  the  deviation  and 
variation  you  have  to  mark  them  R.  if  Easterly  and 
L.  if  Westerly.     Then  if  the  error  and  the  course  are 
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both  R.  or  both  L.  add  them;  but  if  one  is  R.  and  the 
other  L.,  subtract  them.  This  is  not  the  finish  because 
if  the  course  exceeds  90°  it  must  be  subtracted  from 
180°  and  the  front  name  reversed  from  N.  to  S.  or 
vice  versa.  If,  in  subtracting,  the  error  is  greater  than 
the  course,  the  course  must  be  subtracted  from  the 
error  and  the  end  name  E.  or  W.  changed. 

Amplitudes  have  to  be  reckoned  from  the  East  or 
West  then  if  both  true  and  observed  are  North  or 
South  they  have  to  be  subtracted  and  vice  versa; 
again  if  the  true  is  to  the  right  of  observed  the  error 
is  named  East,  or  West  if  to  the  left.  Nor  are  v^^e  yet 
finished,  to  get  the  deviation,  if  error  and  variation 
have  the  same  name  subtract,  if  different  add.  Finally 
the  deviation  is  the  same  name  as  the  error  unless 
when  the  error  has  been  subtracted  from  the  variation, 
then  it  is  named  opposite.  Quite  a  few  mental  gym- 
nastics here  again. 

Azimuths  are  not  quite  so  complicated,  as  here  you 
reckon  from  the  North  or  South,  but  you  have  to  watch 
to  subtract  from  180°  sometimes,  to  bring  true  and  ob- 
served into  the  same  hemisphere,  and  you  have  similar 
E.  and  W.,  L.  and  R.,  +  and  — ,  rules  to  remember  to 
obtain  the  error  and  deviation.  Until  the  azimuth 
tables  were  altered,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
them  conform  to  the  360°  observation  compass,  but 
this  would  be  a  simple  and  obvious  mental  calculation. 

The  chief  point  is  that  any  bearing  taken,  or  course 
required  or  steered  would  be  to  one  degree  and  one 
only,  instead  of,  say  S.  17°  W.,  you  would  have  just 
197°,  then  to  correct  a  course  or  observed  bearing, 
Easterly  error,  deviation  or  variation  would  always  be 
plus  and  Westerly  minus;  to  shape  a  course  the  re- 
verse being  the  case,  but  there  would  not  be  even  this 
much  thinking  required  because  all  variation  and  de- 
viation would  be  just  plus  or  minus,  not  E.  or  W. 

As  things  now  stand,  even  when  you  have  done  all 
the  work  necessary  to  find  a  correct  course,  it  is  no 
difficult  or  unknown  matter  to  pass  it  on  to  the  helms- 


man or  other  officer  or  for  them  to  receive  it  carelessly 
and  steer  say  S.  17°  E.  instead  of  S.  17°  W.;  in  fact, 
I  know  of  a  ship  which  was  wrecked  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  through  just  that  mistake.  Who  was  to  blame 
no  one  knew,  but  the  real  fault  lay  in  the  archaic  com- 
pass. I  have  seen  four,  more  or  less,  similar  mistakes, 
made  by  the  most  careful  navigators  in  a  two  months' 
voyage,  luckily  without  serious  consequences,  except 
loss  of  mileage. 

Our  instrument  makers  will  supply  this  form  of 
compass  quickly  enough  when  there  is  a  demand  for 
them,  so  it  is  up  to  every  officer  to  think  the  matter 
out  for  himself  and  clamor  until  he  gets  them  installed 
for  his  convenience  and  the  safety  of  the  ship. 

Meanwhile  try  converting  all  the  bearings  and 
courses  to  the  360°  plan  and  applying  all  corrections 
straight  round  instead  of  having  to  back  and  fill.  You 
will  find  it  more  certain  and  easy. 


Chart  of  the  Island  of  Patmos.  sixteenth  century.  Note  the  wind 
roses  so  that  mariners  coulrl  find  it  by  the  winds — which  they  knew, 
it  was  these   tliat  were  later  described  on  the   compass  cards. 


WIRE    ROPE    STRENGTH 

WIRE  rope  in  actual  use  is  generally  weakest 
at  the  points  where  it  passes  over  sheaves, 
especially  those  of  small  diameter,  but  hither- 
to few  strength  tests  have  been  made  under 
these  conditions,  although  many  have  been  made  on 
the  straight  rope.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  made 
tests  under  these  conditions,  the  rope  being  connected 
between  two  sheaves,  one  on  each  head  of  the  testing 
machine.  The  rope  was  socketed  and  was  made  con- 
tinuous after  placing  on  the  sheaves  by  joining  the 
sockets. 

Under  the  load  it  was  found  that  the  rope  usually 
broke  where  it  left  the  sheave.  Ropes  used  were  %,  %, 
%,  1  inch  and  lY^  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  sheaves 
were  10,  14  and  18  inches  in  diameter.  It  was  found 
that  the  strength  of  the  rope  was  less  the  smaller  the 
sheave.  Taking  the  strength  of  the  straight  rope  as 
unity  the  strength  of  the  %-inch  rope  over  sheaves 
was  87.4  per  cent  for  the  10-inch  sheave  and  95.3  per 
cent  for  the  18-inch  sheave.  The  larger  ropes  had  a 
much  lower  strength,  as  the  1%,-inch  rope  had  a 
strength  of  only  75.8  per  cent  on  the  10-inch  sheave 
and  84.7  per  cent  on  the  18-inch  sheaves. 

Some  of  the  tests  were  made  under  repeated  loads 
representing  approximately  the  working  loads,  others 
were  made  under  loads  which  were  gradually  increased 
to  the  ultimate.  The  elongation  and  decrease  in  diam- 
eter were  measured  and  conclusions  drawn  about  the 
behavior  of  wire  ropes  under  service  conditions. 

It  is  probable  that  one  heavy  load  squeezes  more 
lubricant  out  of  the  core  than  does  a  lighter  load  re- 
ueated  many  times.  Rapid  wear  of  the  wires  may  re- 
sult from  this  loss  of  the  grease  which  was  provided 
to  lubricate  them. 

A  worn  rope  which  was  tested  with  the  others  showed 
showed  surprising  high  strength  considering  its  con- 
dition. 

The  results  of  these  tests  are  embodied  in  Tech- 
nological Paper  No.  229  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
which  can  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.    The  price  is  10  cents. 


PASSENGER  LINERS 


A  Few  Notes  on  the  Present  Trends  in  Outfitting  and  Equipping  the  Ship  for  Modern  Travel 

Bv  R.  J.  ALEXANDER 


A 


"DARK,  low,  stifling 
cabin  surrounded  by 
berths,  all  filled  to  over- 


flowing with  men,  wom- 
en and  children  in  various  stages 
of  sickness  and  misery."  So 
Charles  Dickens  describes  the 
second  cabin  of  that  "notable 
and  fast  steamer  the  Screw,"  a 
trans-Atlantic  packet  of  his  day. 
From  the  time  of  Dickens  to 
the  present  the  evolution  of  the 
passenger  liner  has  been  a  slow, 
gradual  process,  due  to  scien- 
tific research  and  engineering 
progress  both  in  America  and 
Europe.  This  process  of  evolu- 
tions is  still  going  on  and  prob- 
ably at  as  fast  a  rate  today  as 
at  any  time  during  its  history. 

The  passenger  liner  is  in  re- 
ality a  city  afloat.  Its  organi- 
zation for  government,  for  so- 
ciety, for  material  comfort,  and 
for  everything  else  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  complex  of  civili- 
zation is  much  more  perfect 
than  that  of  most  cities.  In- 
deed it  has  to  be  because  at 
the  moment  she  casts  loose 
from    her    dock    the    passenger 

liner  becomes  practically  an  independent  unit  complete 
and  self-sufficient  for  the  material  needs  of  her  own 
mechanism  and  for  all  the  variety  of  desires  and  nec- 
essities that  arise  at  the  whim  of  the  modern  traveler. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  articles  with 
regard  to  purely  marine  engineering  matters,  propell- 
ing machinery  and  auxiliaries,  as  well  as  articles  cov- 
ering some  special  considerations  with  regard  to  ships' 
lighting,  refrigerating  equipment  and  other  features, 
that  have  an   indirect  bearing  on  the  subject  of  pas- 


Main  stairway   on  the   Pacific 
Pierce.      Pho 


vsenger  accommodations.  So  we 
will  confine  ourselves  here  to 
some  general  considerations 
with  regard  to  the  trend  in  de- 
sign of  the  modern  passenger 
vessel  and  of  interior  decora- 
tion applied  to  living  spaces 
aboard  ship. 

Up  to  the  opening  of  the  Eu- 
ropean War  there  had  been  for 
some  thirty  years  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  dimensions  of  the 
first-class  passenger  liner,  an 
increase  which  was  in  great 
measure  due  to  the  rivalry  be- 
tween Germany  and  Great  Brit- 
ain for  the  possession  of  the 
blue  ribbon  on  the  "Atlantic 
Ferry."  In  the  Cunard  liner 
Mauretania,  Britain  had  put 
forward  in  1907  an  ocean  grey- 
hound which  still  holds  the  rec- 
ord for  speed.  The  Mauretania 
was  762  feet  long  with  a  gross 
tonnage  of  30,646.  She  was 
soon  surpassed  in  size  by  both 
British  and  German  creations 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  war 
the  palm  for  dimensions  was 
held  by  the  Hamburg-American 
liner  Vaterland,  since  changed 
to  the  American  liner  Leviathan,  now  being  recondi- 
tioned at  Newport  News. 

The  Vaterland  was  907.6  feet  long,  with  a  gross  ton- 
nage of  54,282.  This  gross  tonnage  measurement  in  her 
reconditioning  has  been  changed  to  a  figure  in  excess  of 
59,000,  but  at  the  present  writing  we  have  not  seen 
any  detailed  measurement  for  the  ship  which  would 
indicate  just  how  this  increase  in  measurement  ton- 
nage has  been  brought  about. 

A  sistership  of  the  Vaterland,  the  Bismarck,  was  be- 


Mail   passenger   liner   President 

to  by  Svvadley. 


Center  section   of   first-ciass  lounge  and   sitting  room   o£   a   suite   on  the   new   Red    Star   liner   Belgenland.      Photos  by  Levick,  New  York. 
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A  display  of  the  products  of  the  com- 
missary department  on  board  the  U.  S. 
S.  B.  steamer  President  Roosevelt  operated 
by  the  United  States  Lines  between  New 
York,  Plymouth,  Antwerp  and  Bremen. 
Practically  all  of  the  artistic  display  on 
the  long  table  was  prepared  with  electric 
equipment,  the  galley  on  this  vessel  having 
ben  fitted  with  electric  ovens  and  hot 
plates,  electric  cutters  of  various  kinds, 
electric  dish  washers,  dough  mixers,  spud 
peelers,  egg  boilers,  and  many  other  labor- 
saving  devices.  All  of  the  first-class  state- 
rooms  on   this   ship   are   electrically   heated. 


Alongside  and  below  are  shown 
two  pictures  in  first-class  cabins  on 
the  San  Francisco-Hawaiian  passen- 
ger liner  Maui  operated  by  the 
Matson    Navigation    Company. 


ing  built  by  the  Hamburg-American  Line, 
but  due  to  the  opening  of  the  war  was  not 
finished  by  her  projectors.  She  was  taken 
over  by  the  British  at  the  close  of  the  war 
and  finished  for  them  as  the  Majestic,  now 
the  premier  liner  of  the  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Company.  The  Majestic  has 
a  length  of  915.5  feet  and  a  gross  tonnage 
of  56,551.  The  Majestic,  therefore,  is  the 
longest  passenger  steamer  in  the  world, 
while  the  palm  for  bulk  by  tonnage  meas- 
urement goes  to  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  liner  Leviathan. 

In  the  development  of  the  passenger  ves- 
sel to  the.se  huge  sizes  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency to  very  elaborate  decoration  work  in 
public  rooms  and  in  the  de  luxe  suites,  so 
that  cost  of  construction  was  increasing  tre- 
mendously. Naturally  expense  of  operation 
also  increased  very  rapidly  as  companies 
vied  with  each  other  in  service  commensu- 
rate with  these  splendid  floating  palaces. 
Practically  all  of  the  passenger  liners  built 
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This  tendency  to  simplicity  in  interior  dec- 
oration has  been  much  more  largely  followed 
in  America  than  in  Europe,  as  will  be  very  evi- 
dent from  the  illustrations  in  this  issue  of  Pa- 
cific Marine  Review.  Contrast,  for  instance, 
any  of  the  pictures  of  the  rooms  in  the  Presi- 
dent class  liners  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company  or  in  the  Matson  Navigation  Com- 
pany's vessels,  both  of  which  are  typically  Amer- 
ican, with  the  beautifully  executed  but  highly 
ornate,  complicated  artistic  work  displayed  in 
the  pictures  of  the  City  of  Paris,  the  most  prom- 
inent recent  work  of  French  naval  architects. 

This  plain,  simple  and  yet  very  artistic  and 
elegant  treatment  of  ship  interiors  is  made  pos- 
sible largely  through  scientific  research  and 
perfection  of  many  forms  of  compressed  paper 
and  fiber  paneling  for  walls,  various  composi- 
tions for  deck  coverings  and  ceilings,  and  spe- 
cial tiling  work. 

Commissary 

In  the  commissary  department  of  large  pas- 
senger vessels  the  tendency  is  largely  toward 
electrification  of  the  kitchen  and  pantry.  It 
may  be  very  readily  demonstrated  that  properly 
equipped  all   electrical  galleys  can  be  worked 


Aloft,  alongside  and  below  are 
shown  the  grand  stairway,  a  de 
luxe  first-class  cabin,  and  the  main 
dining  saloon  of  the  French  Line 
steamer  Paris.  Note  the  very  elab- 
orately worked  out  and  intrically 
detailed  scheme  of  decoration.  This 
vessel  is  claimed  by  many  a  critic 
of  marine  decoration  to  be  the  most 
artistic    afloat. 


since  the  war  have  been  of  the  intermediate 
class  with  gross  tonnages  around  20,000,  and 
in  practically  all  of  these  ships  the  tendency 
has  been  to  develop  an  interior  scheme  of 
decoration,  which,  while  lending  itself  to 
economy  in  construction,  gives  the  impression 
of  the  simple,  elegant  comfort  which  is  be- 
ing emphasized  in  the  modern  home  ashore. 
One  of  the  best  demonstrations  of  this 
tendency  is  to  be  found  in  the  recondition- 
ing of  the  Leviathan  already  alluded  to.  Al- 
most none  of  the  decorative  work  as  placed 
aboard  that  vessel  by  her  German  builders 
has  been  allowed  to  remain,  with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  a  few  paintings.  All  of  the 
public  rooms  have  been  finished  in  the  soft 
lighter  gray,  green  and  buff  tones,  and, 
except  in  a  few  special  suites,  oak  finish 
woodwork  prevails  everywhere.  The  same 
simplicity  is  carried  out  in  the  concealed 
lighting  features  and  in  the  furniture  and 
fittings  of  all  staterooms  and  assembly  halls. 
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much  more  economically  as  far  as 
help  is  concerned  than  when  any 
other  form  of  fuel  is  used.  Not- 
withstanding this  fact  the  only  com- 
plete electrical  equipment  we  have 
seen  is  on  the  Norwegian  motorship 
Handicap,  a  tramp  freighter. 

The  problem  of  the  personnel  in 
a  commissary  department  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  under  the 
chief  steward  on  a  vessel  like  the 
Aquitania  there  are  650  employes. 
The  chief  steward  on  a  vessel  of 
this  class  is  usually  a  man  who  has 
had  long  service  in  the  company  for 
which  he  is  working.  A  highly  paid 
official,  he  has  complete  control  of 
much  of  the  buying  and  has  to  lay 
out  the  entire  program  both  of  com- 
missary and  very  largely  of  amuse- 
ments for  passengers  on  board  ship. 
In  the  galley  force  under  the  chief 
steward  on  first-class  liners  like  the 
Leviathan  are  included  "chief"  cooks 
of  all  descriptions  to  a  total  of  100 
men,  and  the  senior  chief  of  this 
staff  is  one  of  the  most  highly  paid 
officials  on  the  ship. 

Few  passengers  appreciate  the 
work  that  is  involved  in  keeping  a 
first-class  passenger  vessel  "ship- 
shape and  well  found"  in  very  re- 
spect for  their  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment. When  a  vessel  arrives  at  her 
home  port  on  the  "trans  -  Atlantic 
Ferry"  (and  the  same  thing  is  true 
on  the  "trans  -  Pacific  Ferry,"  al- 
though, of  course,  to  a  lesser  de- 
gree on  account  of  the  smaller  ships) 
all  beds  are  stripped  and  the  soiled 
linen,  numbering  in  excess  of  100,000 
pieces,    is    landed    and    sent    to    the 


laundry.  All  kitchen  utensils  must 
be  collected  and  inspected  and  if 
necessary  sent  for  repairs.  All  sur- 
plus stores  must  be  carefully  check- 
ed and  the  storerooms  thoroughly 
cleaned  out.  All  empty  containers 
must  be  collected  for  return  to  the 
commission  merchant.  The  entire 
interiors  of  all  the  public  rooms  and 
staterooms  must  be  thoroughly  clean- 
ed. The  contents  of  the  pantry,  in- 
cluding silverware,  cutlery,  glass- 
ware, china,  must  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  stock  taken  ready  for 
the  outgoing  voyage.  The  size  of 
this  undertaking  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  in  vessels  of  the  class 
of  the  Leviathan  there  are  involved 
in  this  operation  over  100,000  pieces 
of  earthen,  china  and  glass  ware 
and  between  25,000  and  30,000  pieces 
of  silverware.  All  of  this  work,  to- 
gether with  the  handling  of  the  bag- 
gage of  3000  to  3500  passengers  go- 
ing off  and  coming  on,  must  be  per- 
formed usually  within  four  days,  and 
the  bulk  of  it  in  three  days,  because 
the  day  before  sailing  the  ship  must 
be  ready  for  inspection  by  the  chief 
officers  of  the  various  departments. 
Perhaps  the  one  modern  improve- 
ment which  has  made  the  greatest 
difference  in  the  stress  and  strain 
of  turn  around  in  passenger  vessels 
is  the  change  from  coal  to  oil  fuel, 
making  possible  very  quick  and  easy 
bunkering  of  sufficient  fuel  to  take 
care  of  a  round  voyage  and  at  the 
same  time  eliminating  practically  all 
of  the  tremendous  work  involved 
through  the  dirt  and  grime  incident 
to   coal    bunkering   operations.      The 


A  typical  first-class  stateroom  on  one  of  the  "502"  type  liners  operated  on  the  Pacific  Coast- 
South  American  run  by  Swayne  &  Hoyt.  Note  the  appearance  of  solid  comfort  combined  with 
"shipshapeness." 


change  to  fuel  oil  also  has  a  bearing 
on  the  comfort  of  passengers  because 
of  the  ease  with  which  fuel  oil  fires 
may  be  controlled  to  make  practically 
smokeless  exhaust  from  the  stack. 

There  are  many  special  features 
in  design  and  construction  from  the 
naval  architect's  view  in  hulls  of 
ships  which  have  a  very  important 
bearing  on  the  scheme  of  interior 
decoration  and  the  comfort  of  pas- 
sengers. The  naval  architect  by 
careful  planning  can  make  possible 
economical  attainment  of  more  per- 
fect ventilation.  He  can  also  collab- 
orate with  the  marine  engineer  in 
producing  such  wonderful  public 
room  effects  as  those  of  the  Majestic 
with  her  tremendous  vista  of  public 
rooms  made  possible  through  the 
unique  location  of  uptakes  from  the 
boilers  to  the  stacks.  Features  such 
as  these  depend  entirely  on  the  co- 
operation between  the  ship  owners, 
ship  builders,  naval  architects  and 
marine  engineers,  and  gradually  there 
should  be  evolved  through  united 
study  and  effort  standardized  meth- 
ods of  handling  the  problems  of  in- 
terior decoration  and  purveyance  to 
passenger  comfort  aboard  ship. 

Speaking  of  standardization,  there 
is  much  room  for  improvement  along 
that  line  in  many  ship  fittings  and 
in  much  of  the  furnishings  in  the 
commissary  department.  Study  is 
now  going  on  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
the  American  Engineering  Standards 
Committee,  the  British  Board  of 
Trade,  and  other  parties,  with  the 
end  in  view  of  providing  standard 
designs  for  practically  everything 
aboard  ship  from  the  cups  and  sau- 
cers in  the  pantry  to  the  furniture 
in  the  first-class  stateroom. 

It  might  be  well  to  note  in  pass- 
ing that  perhaps  the  passenger  ship 
of  the  future  will  be  built  completely 
of  metal  with  practically  no  wood 
aboard.  The  United  States  Navy 
has  been  making  much  progress  in 
this  direction  and  in  practically  all 
of  the  modern  ships  of  the  Navy 
furnishings  of  all  kinds  are  built  of 
compressed  metal  with  enamel  finish. 

To  summarize:  The  trend  of  de- 
sign in  modern  passenger  liners 
seems  to  be  toward  moderate  size, 
reasonable  speeds  and  comfort  rather 
than   luxury. 

It  is  a  good,  conservative  trend, 
for  the  marine  engineer  has  amply 
demonstrated  that  high  speeds  can 
be  obtained  only  through  the  sacri- 
fice of  economical  operation. 

Experience  on  the  "Atlantic  Ferry" 
seems  to  demonstrate  that  one  class, 
simple,  comfortable  ships  are  the 
popular  ships  and  the  ones  that  are 
making  the  money. 


THE  KOLSTER  RADIO  COMPASS 


By  CAPTAIN  GEORGE  H.  ZEH 

Commander  Steamship  H.  F.  Alexander 


ANY  nautical  device  which 
has  for  its  purpose  the 
safeguarding  of  life  and 
property  at  sea  natur- 
ally attracts  the  attention  of 
the  navigator,  but  he  is  never 
convinced  as  to  the  merits  of 
such  a  device  until  it  has  been 
proved  by  experience. 

The  Kolster  radio  compass 
has  proved  to  be  an  important 
instrument  in  navigation.  It 
is  installed  on  vessels,  in  the 
chart-room  or  wheel  house  and 
operated  directly  by  masters  or 
navigators.  By  its  use,  bear- 
ings of  regular  radio  beacon 
stations  established  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  Bureau  of  Lighthouses 
and  bearings  of  other  radio  sta- 
tions on  shore  or  bearings  of 
other  vessels  at  sea  can  be  taken 
with  a  minimum  of  interference 
and  delay.  It  is  effective  through 
fog  or  thick  weather  and  over 


Figure    1.     Rotatable   coil  of   the   Kolster   Radio    Compass   installed   on   the   compass   deck   of  the 

H.    F.    Alexander 


Figure  2.  Lower  Left — Indicator  installed  in  the  chart  room  over  a 
Sperry   repeater.     This   combination   eliminates    all   correction   factors. 

Figure  4.  Lower  right — Position  determined  by  repeated  radio  bear- 
ings of  Table  Bluff  Radio   Station  checked  with  sight  on   Mendocino  Light. 
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distances  greatly  beyond  the  range  of  visibility  in  clear 
weather,  with  a  consistent  accuracy  equal  to  visual 
sights. 

Kolster's  work  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  this  device  over  a  period  of  several  years  is  well 
known  through  official  publications  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Lighthouses.  During  the  war  the  invention 
was  used  extensively  by  the  Navy  Department  as  an 
exclusive  military  device.    Later  the  Navy  Department 


established  a  few  radio  compass  stations  on  shore  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  bearings  to  vessels  upon  request. 

In  1921  Kolster  became  associated  with  the  Federal 
Telegraph  Company  of  California  and  developed  a  ra- 
dio compass  especially  designed  for  installation  in  the 
chart-room  of  vessels.  This  design  included  several 
important  improvements  which  increased  the  accuracy 
and  made  the  operation  more  simple,  such  as  the  re- 
ceiver arrangement  and  automatic  compensator. 

The  results  of  many  official  and  public  demonstra- 


Figure  3.      Chart  of   San   Francisco    Harbor   entrance.      Radio   bearings   checked   with   soundings   and   buoys 
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tions  and  tests  of  this  device  under  practical  naviga- 
ting conditions  proved  its  value,  and  in  September, 
1922,  through  the  progressive  policy  of  H.  F.  Alex- 
ander, president  of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  the 
first  commercial  installation  was  made  on  the  Admiral 
Line  steamer  H.  F.  Alexander.  The  equipment  is  be- 
ing used  constantly  by  the  ship's  officers  with  excel- 
lent results. 

The  rotatable  coil  is  located  on  the  center  line  of 
the  ship  directly  over  the  chart-room  as  shown  in  Fig- 
ure 1.  This  coil  is  four  feet  square  and  wound  with 
several  turns  of  special  wire.  The  shaft  which  sup- 
ports the  coil  extends  into  the  chart-room  through 
suitable  bearings  in  which  it  is  rotated  by  means  of 
a  handwheel.  Figure  2  shows  the  indicating  mecha- 
nism which  is  mounted  on  the  chart  table  over  a  Sperry 
repeater.  Radio  bearings  may  be  read  directly  with 
reference  to  true  north  or  the  ship's  head  without 
correction. 

To  illustrate  the  practical  application  of  the  radio 


compass,  charts  of  two  typical  problems  are  shown. 
These  charts  are  self  explanatory  and  were  prepared 
by  the  usual  methods  of  navigation  from  observations 
made  by  means  of  the  ship's  radio  compass  and  check- 
ed by  sights,  soundings,  dead-reckoning  and  astronom- 
ical observations. 

Figure  3  shows  the  entrance  to  the  Golden  Gate  of 
San  Francisco  and  a  run  from  Point  Reyes  to  the  light- 
ship, in  which  two  sets  of  radio  cross  bearings  from 
the  Farallon  Islands  and  the  San  Francisco  light  ves- 
sel check  accurately  with  soundings  and  buoys. 

Figure  4  shows  a  "fix"  determined  by  three  bear- 
ings on  the  Naval  Radio  Station  at  Table  Bluff  check- 
ed by  a  visual  sight  on  Mendocino  Light.  Numerous 
observations  under  all  conditions  over  a  period  of 
nearly  a  year  have  established  confidence  in  the  accu- 
racy and  reliability  of  the  Kolster  radio  compass  as 
one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  navigation  yet  invented  and 
its  universal  use  is  inevitable. 
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A  MODERN  CITY  TERMINAL 

The  Equipment  of  the  Dock  Must  Measure  Up  with  that  of  the   Ship  and   the  Dock  Facilities 
"Meet  the  Hook"  if  we  are  to  Have  a  Well  Rounded  Transportation  System 

By  PAUL  EDWARDS 

THAT  shipping  seeks  first-class  facilities  and  finds 
its  way  to  cities  that  improve  their  harbors  and 
docking  conveniences  is  an  established  truth  in 
the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  Richmond,  California, 
which  city  has  been  busy  extending  its  deep  water 
frontage  and  building  more  wharves  and  warehouses. 

As  a  provision  for  the  time  when  its  natural  deep- 
water  front  would  be  entirely  used  by  manufacturing 
corporations,  as  most  of  it  is  now,  and  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  this  natural  deep-water  frontage  has  made 
Richmond  the  important  port  it  is  today,  the  people 
voted  bonds  and  also  secured  a  government  appropria- 
tion to  build  an  inner  harbor.  Work  on  this  project 
has  been  prosecuted  to  an  extent  that  ocean  vessels 
can  now  navigate  right  into  the  southern  area  of  the 
harbor. 

The  Richmond  city  terminal  comprises  the  first  com- 
pleted facilities  of  this  new  harbor.  It  has  been 
thrown  open  to  commerce  and  is  ready  to  accommodate 
all  lines  and  all  ships  that  wish  to  use  it. 

The  city  will  soon  build  another  wharf,  this  one  to 
be  on  the  innermost  part  of  the  harbor  near  Cutting 
Boulevard.  It  will  be  left  to  private  enterprise  and 
the  owners  of  the  industrial  lands  reclaimed  in  build- 
ing the  harbor  to  gradually  provide  the  new  frontage 
with  berthing  and  freight  handling  facilities. 

The  Richmond  city  terminal,  at  the  very  entrance 
to  the  inner  harbor  and  not  far  from  the  Santa  Fe 
terminal  wharves,  is  one  of  the  busiest  shipping  points 
in  the  West,  the  freight  handling  conveniences  being 
of  the  most  modern  type  and  the  wharves  easy  of 
access. 

The  original  terminal  was  a  steel  and  concrete  wharf 
and  warehouse  90  by  554  feet.  The  government  was 
one  of  the  principal  users  of  this  wharf,  though  pri- 
vate corporations  began  to  make  use  of  it  and  greatly 
extended  their  operations  there,  pleased  with  the  way 
ships  were  handled.  Business  soon  overtaxed  this 
structure  and  the  city,  under  supervision  of  City  Man- 
ager James  A.  McVittie,  erected  a  steel  and  hollow 
tile  addition,  120  by  490  feet,  set  on  concrete  piles. 
There  is  now  space  for  20,000  tons  of  cargo. 

Transcontinental  rail  lines  run  into  both  structures. 
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Unloading   cargo   at   city    terminal,    Richmond,    California. 

It  is  the  intention  to  extend  the  first  wharf  structure 
until  it  has  a  total  length  of  1200  feet. 

The  city  has  a  large  area  of  filled  land  on  the  term- 
inal site  which  will  be  used  in  part  for  additions  to 
the  terminal,  the  balance  being  leased  to  warehouse 
and  steamship  enterprises. 

There  is  a  five-ton  traveling  crane  in  the  main  wharf 
at  the  terminal ;  other  modern  equipment  consists  of 
electric  platform  trucks,  gravity  carriers,  stackers  and 
in  general  complete  stevedoring  apparatus. 

Richmond  is  proud  of  its  terminal  facilities  and  is 
seeking  all  the  business  it  can  get  for  completed  and 
projected  facilities. 

"We  have  made  ourselves  popular  among  shipping 
companies,"  said  Harbor  Manager  Jackson  Misner,  "by 
the  dispatch  with  which  we  work  the  ships  at  the 
dock.     We  handle  cargo  rapidly." 

Among  the  companies  using  the 
Richmond  terminal  are  the  Asso- 
ciated Oil  Company,  which  ships 
all  its  export  goods  from  there; 
the  Pacific  Portland  Cement  Com- 
pany, which  sends  out  all  the 
water-shipped  product  of  its  plant 
at  Cowell  from  the  Richmond 
wharves;  American  -  Hawaiian 
Steamship  Company,  United  Amer- 
ican Line,  McCormack  Company, 
Union  of  New  Zealand,  General 
Steamship  Company,  Struthers  & 
Barry,  Swayne  &  Hoyt,  and  the 
United   States   government. 


View  showing    Outer    Harbor    Dock   and    Belt    Line     Railway,    Richmond,    California. 
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SHIP  LIGHTING 

Lighting  Problems  Encountered  on  Board  Ship,  How  These  Problems  Have  Been  Partially 
Solved,  and  Some  Suggestions  for  Further  Improvement 

By  C.  J.  CAMPBELL 

Illumination  Bui-eau,  Westinghouse  Lamp  Company 


TO  the  casual  observer  it  might  appear  that  the 
lighting  problems  encountered  on  board  ship 
would  be  similar  to  those  of  a  hotel,  with  its 
dining,  smoking,  music,  reading  and  writing 
rooms,  power  plant,  barber  shop,  swimming  pool  and 
elevators.  There  are,  however,  many  peculiar  com- 
plications on  board  ship  which  are  not  encountered 
on  land. 

An  idea  of  the  difficulties  in  ship  lighting  can  be 
gained  if  the  reader  will  imagine  a  large  hotel  build- 
ing being  rocked  and  twisted  as  in  a  great  earthquake 
and  at  the  same  time  subjected  to  the  constant  swash- 
ing of  an  immense  fire  hose.  It  is  thus  easy  to  under- 
stand why  elaborate  chain  suspended  lighting  fixtures, 
portable  floor  and  table  lamps  and  rigid  wiring  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence  on  board  ship.  Even 
where  electric  fans  are  used,  they  are  the  non-oscil- 
lating type  in  order  to  better  withstand  the  excessive 
strains. 

Decorative  effects  have  been  subordinated  to  rug- 
gedness  and  dependability,  for,  to  use  the  words  of  an 
old  "salt,"  the  equipment  must  be  built  to  "stand  the 
gaff."  This  is  especially  true  on  battleships.  During 
target  practice,  all  pictures  and  mirrors  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  walls  in  order  to  prevent  breakage, 
.'^o  one  may  easily  imagine  the  fate  of  fragile  light- 
ing glassware. 


All  wiring  appliances,  such  as  junction  boxes,  recep- 
tacles, distribution  cabinets,  etc.,  which  are  in  any  way 
subject  to  the  effects  of  hydroscopic  changes  or  ex- 
posure to  the  salt  air,  are  made  thoroughly  watertight 
and  well  gasketed.  Practically  all  metal  parts  are 
made  of  cast  brass.  Where  cast  iron  is  used,  it  must 
be  well  painted. 

Conduit  wiring  has  been  practically  replaced  by  lead 
covered  steel  armored  cable.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  as  follows : 

(1)  Conduit,  being  rather  rigid,  is  liable  to  be  torn 
from  its  fastenings  by  the  twisting  of  the  ship. 

(2)  Since  the  wiring  must  be  run  through  locations 
having  widely  different  temperatures,  water  from  con- 
densation is  liable  to  form  inside  the  conduit  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  cause  trouble. 

(3)  Cable  is  more  easily  installed  in  out-of-the- 
way  places. 

(4)  Conduit,  unless  kept  w^ell  painted,  will  rust 
through  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

Many  of  the  foreign-built  ships,  especially  those  of 
German  registry,  use  a  single  wire  system  of  distri- 
bution, the  ship's  hull  and  metal  work  being  utilized 
as  one  conductor.  While  this  greatly  reduces  the  first 
cost  of  the  mains,  sub-mains,  fuses,  etc.,  considerable 
trouble  is  experienced  due  to  grounds  and  electrolysis 
and  the  magnetic  effect  on  the  compass.     To  offset  the 


Alongside  are  shown  four  views 
in  the  de  luxe  suites  and  the  pub- 
lic rooms  of  the  passenger  liner 
President  Pierce  operated  on  the 
San  Francisco  -  Orient  run  by  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company. 
Note  the  numerous  solidly  attached 
lighting  fixtures,  direct  and  indirect 
lighting  is  in  evidence  in  these 
views. 
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The  view  alongside  and  that  at 
the  bottom  of  the  facing  page  show 
the  main  entrance  lobby  and  the 
smoking  room  on  one  of  the  liners 
of  the  502-type  operated  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast-South  American  run  by 
Swayne  &  Hoyt.  The  ceiling  fix- 
tures shown  here  with  special  frost- 
ed shades  give  in  combination  with 
the  light  tones  in  the  decorative  ef- 
fect of  the  walls  and  ceiling  a  very 
pleasing,  restful,  soft  illumination, 
with  ample  intensity  for  comfort- 
able reading  and  entire  absence  of 
glare. 


magnetic  effect,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  two-wire 
system  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  compass,  and 
in  large  installations,  where  heavy  currents  are  re- 
quired immediately  below  the  deck  and  forward,  the 
decks  below  the  compass  must  be  double  wired  to  some 
distance  forward  and  aft  of  the  compass. 

In  a  grounded  wire  system,  the  ship's  hull  is  invari- 
ably made  the  positive  pole,  as  there  is  always  a  de- 
posit of  salt  about  cables,  etc.  If  the  ship's  hull  were 
made  the  negative  pole,  any  leakage  current  would  set 
up  electrolytic  action  and  deposit  the  metal  covering 
on  the  negative  electrode,  in  time  denuding  the  elec- 
tric cable  of  its  covering.  By  making  the  hull  posi- 
tive, the  action  is  the  other  way,  and  the  cable  gets 
the  benefit  from  any  deposit. 

Ships  built  or  reconditioned  in  this  country  are  pro- 
vided with  the  two  -  wire  instead  of  the  one  -  wire 
grounded  system. 

Another  marked  difference  in  the  lighting  equipment 
of  United  States  and  foreign  ships  is  that  the  lamps 
in  this  country  are  of  the  type  with  the  screw  base, 
while  most  of  the  foreign  lamps  are  supplied  with  the 
bayonet  base — the  same  type  used  on  automobile  lamps 
in  this  country.  Considerable  work  has  been  done  on 
international  standardization  of  lamp  bases,  but  no 
definite  result  has  been  reached  as  yet. 

One  phase  of  illumination  which  has  been  developed 
further  on  ships  than  on  land  is  that  of  having  the 
walls  and  ceiling  finished  in  light  colors  in  order  to 
insure  maximum  utilization  of  light.  A  probable  ex- 
planation of  the  reason  for  constant  repainting  is  that 
when  ships  are  docked,  paint  and  brushes  are  liberally 
distributed  among  the  crew,  with  orders  to  paint  until 
further  notice. 

As  already  explained,  the  electric  fixtures  on  board 
ship  must  be  strong,  substantially  designed,  and  suf- 
ficiently rigid  to  withstand  the  motion  of  the  ship.  In 
general,  the  low  headroom  makes  it  necessary  that 
they  be  short.  Waterproof  fixtures  are  used  altogether 
below  the  water  line,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  other 
parts  of  the  ship.  Even  where  the  lamp  bulb  is  pro- 
tected by  a  water-tight  glass  globe,  the  socket  of  the 
fixture  is  gasketed  so  that  in  case  the  glass  is  broken 


there  is  no  danger  of  water  seeping  through  and  caus- 
ing a  short  circuit.  These  glass  covers  are  of  a  "cap- 
sule" shape  and  usually  provided  with  threads  for 
screwing  into  the  outlet  box.  On  oil  tankers  where 
the  fixture  must  be  absolutely  vapor  proof,  the  mouth 
of  the  glass  cover  is  flared  instead  of  threaded  so  that 
it  can  be  cementd  into  a  threaded  brass  collar,  which 
is  screwed  onto  the  outlet  box. 

Special  holders  for  glass  reflectors  are  necessary, 
as  the  ordinary  fitter  with  three  or  four  supporting 
screws  is  apt  to  cause  the  top  part  of  the  reflector  to 
break  off  when  exposed  to  continued  vibration.  To 
prevent  this,  a  holder  which  grips  the  reflector  in  a 
number  of  points,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  a  pat- 
ent bottle  cap,  is  used. 

The  most  severe  demands  are  made  upon  the  deck 
fixtures.  In  this  location  is  found  a  rugged,  compact 
figure  so  constructed  as  to  be  absolutely  watertight. 

In  the  passageways,  simple  overhead  units  commonly 
termed  "rosettes,"  with  all  frosted  25  or  40  watt  lamps, 
are   used. 

Cove  lighting,  or  lighting  from  concealed  sources, 
is  now  being  used  on  trans-Atlantic  liners  in  many  of 
the  first-class  public  spaces,  such  as  the  social^  hall, 
swimming  pool,  restaurant  and  dining  salon.  For  the 
same  intensity  of  illumination,  this  type  of  lighting 
requires  almost  twice  the  wattage  as  for  direct  light- 
ing, but  the  effect  gained  is  well  worth  the  slight  ad- 
ditional cost. 

The  staterooms  are  usually  lighted  either  by  one  or 
two  frosted  lamps  placed  in  sockets  flush  with  the  ceil- 
ing or  by  a  central  ceiling  fixture  consisting  of  a  can- 
vex  shaped  opal  glass  plate  set  almost  flush  with  the 
ceiling.  Auxiliary  bracket  lights  are  provided  over  the 
dressing  table  and  wash  bowl. 

In  the  hold,  units  somewhat  similar  to  those  found 
on  deck  are  commonly  used.  In  order  to  supplement 
this  low  intensity  general  lighting,  portable  units  of 
the  multi-lamp  type  in  porcelain  enameled  steel  reflec- 
tors are  employed.  In  many  cases  a  more  modern  type 
of  portable  unit  using  a  300  or  500  watt  lamp  has  been 
found  to  give  very  good  results. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  emergency  lighting,  for 
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this  is  of  prime  importance  on  board  ship.  Ordinarily, 
all  electrical  generating  equipment  is  installed  in  du- 
plicate, so  that  in  case  of  failure  of  one  unit  the  other 
machine  can  be  thrown  in  on  the  circuit.  In  addition 
to  this,  another  source  of  power  for  lighting  is  always 
kept  in  readiness.  In  the  large  liners  the  emergency 
source  consists  of  a  diesel  engine  and  generator  mount- 
ed several  decks  above  the  water  line;  in  the  smaller 
ships  auxiliary  storage  batteries  are  used  or  provision 
is  made  whereby  power  for  the  emergency  lights  can 
be  taken  from  the  radio  batteries.  About  10  per  cent 
of  the  lights  normally  used  are  connected  so  that  they 
can  be  separately  lighted  in  case  of  dire  necessity,  the 
lights  of  course  being  located  at  important  points 
throughout  the  ship. 

On  battleships  there  are  two  regular  circuits  known 
as  "battle"  and  "lighting".  The  battle  circuit  includes 
all  circuits  below  the  protective  deck,  circuits  to  guns, 
searchlights,  signaling  apparatus,  running  lights,  and, 
in  general,  all  the  lights  which  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  in  action.  The  lighting  circuit  includes  those 
which  would  be  dispensed  with  in  action. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  precautions  taken  for 
provision  against  failure  of  the  running  lights.  Each 
is  supplied  with  two  lamps  connected  to  a  special 
switchboard  in  the  pilot  house  so  that  the  operator 
can  tell  whether  or  not  the  lights  are  in  operation.  In 
case  of  failure  of  a  lamp,  a  relay  operates,  causing  a 
pilot  lamp  to  light  and  a  buzzer  or  bell  to  operate, 
thus  showing  which  lamp  is  out  of  commission.  Then, 
either  automatically  or  otherwise,  the  auxiliary  lamp 
is  thrown  in  the  circuit. 

The  lights  required  by  law,  when  the  vessel  is  under 
way  at  night,  are  the  mast  head  (white)  and  port 
(red),  the  starboard  (green),  the  range  (white),  and 
the  stern  (white).  All  these  lanterns  are  fitted  with 
Fresnel  lenses  and  screened  to  conform  with  the  law. 

Where  lamps  are  used  for  signaling  by  means  of  the 
Morse  code,  a  special  lamp  filled  with  hydrogen  gas 
is  used.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  ordinary  vac- 
uum or  gas  filled  type  of  lamp  does  not  permit  the 
filament  to  cool  rapidly  enough  to  allow  the  "dots" 
and  "dashes"  to  be  flashed  at  a  rapid  rate. 


It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  discuss 
all  phases  of  ship  lighting,  but  a  few  general  sugges- 
tions are  given  here  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  of 
assistance  to  those  directly  concerned  with  the  problem. 
Wherever  the  lamp  bulb  is  not  inclosed  in  a  frosted 
or  opal  globe,  diffusely  sprayed  or  all  frosted  lamps 
should  be  used,  as  the  bare  clear  lamps  so  unavoid- 
ably close  to  the  eyes  are  particularly  annoying.  Tests 
have  shown  that  the  decrease  in  light  output  due  to 
the  frosting  is  practically  negligible. 

In  portable  units  or  other  locations  where  very  rough 
usage  is  encountered,  "mill  type"  lamps  should  be  used. 
This  is  an  especially  rugged  lamp  developed  to  with- 
stand vibration  and  hard  knocks. 

Where  bare  lamps  must  be  used,  a  light  background 
should  be  provided  in  order  to  prevent  excessive  glare. 
From  the  standpoint  of  maintenance,  the  number  of 
different  sizes  of  lamps  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 
The  25  and  40  watt  lamps  will  be  found  satisfactory 
in  practically  all  common  locations. 

Lamps  of  the  110,  115  or  120  volt  rating  should  be 
used,  selecting  the  voltage  rating  which  most  nearly 
corresponds  to  the  average  voltage  at  the  sockets. 

When  the  interior  of  the  lamps  becomes  blackened, 
it  is  good  economy  to  replace  the  lamp,  rather  than 
await  its  ultimate  failure  at  an  embarrassing  moment. 
As  far  as  possible,  lamps  with  medium  screw  base 
should  be  used,  as  they  have  been  more  highly  devel- 
oped than  lamps  with  the  miniature  screw  base.  Where 
decorative  lighting  is  not  of  first  importance,  the  "S" 
bulb  (straight  sided)  instead  of  the  "G"  bulb  (glob- 
ular or  round)  should  be  used,  as  the  former  have  an 
average  life  of  1000  hours  as  compared  with  the  750- 
hour  life  of  the  latter. 

Considerable  progress  in  lighting  practice  has  been 
made  on  land  during  the  last  five  years,  eight  states 
having  enacted  legislation  as  to  the  minimum  lighting 
intensities  allowable  for  various  kinds  of  work.  Ex- 
tensive tests  conducted  in  industrial  plants  throughout 
the  country  have  shown  that  by  re- 
placing a  poor  lighting  installation 
with  one  giving  a  good,  even  distri- 
bution of  light  of  sufficient  intensity 
production  has  been  increased  at 
least   12  per  cent. 

Even  with  the  limitations  consid- 
ered, lighting  conditions  on  board 
ship  can,  and  should  be,  materially 
improved.  This  is  especially  true 
in  holds  and  other  similar  spaces. 
Time  is  a  great  factor  in  loading 
or  unloading  a  ship,  and  it  can  be 
reduced  considerably  if  a  lighting 
system  providing  an  average  inten- 
sity of  about  three  foot-candles  is 
installed.  With  a  demurrage  charge 
of  $1000  per  day  while  the  boat  is 
in  dock,  there  should  be  no  argu- 
ment about  the  financial  advantage 
of  installing  a  lighting  system  which 
would  decrease  the  time  required  by 
10  per  cent;  not  to  mention  the  in- 
creased safety  for  the  workers. 


A.    P.    Allen    and    hi 


staff    of    marine    surveyors    at    work    on  the  evaluation   of   the   laid-up    Shipping   Board    fleet    on   the 
Pacific   Coast. 


THE  SHIPPING  BOARD'S  IDLE  SHIPS 

Some  Notes  on  the  Efficient  Work  Being  Done  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Section  of  the    Central 

Committee  on  the  Evaluation  of  the  Laid-up  Fleet 


SOME  time  ago,  in  order  that  they  might  have  a 
proper  basis  for  establishing  a  selling  price  on 
each  unit  of  the  laid-up  fleet,  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  appointed  Commissioners  O'Con- 
nor, Benson  and  Plummer  as  a  central  committee  for 
surveying  the  laid-up  fleet.  These  commissioners,  after 
arranging  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  the  survey,  ap- 
pointed a  sub-committee  of  surveyors,  practical  naval 


architects  and  marine  engineers,  to  take  charge  of  the 
actual  work  of  the  survey. 

The  work  on  the  fleet  laid  up  in  Pacific  Coast  ports 
was  intrusted  to  A.  P.  Allen.  Mr.  Allen  will  be  well 
remembered  by  Pacific  Coast  readers  as  former  chief 
engineer  for  the  Union  Plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  later  chief  engineer  for  the  De- 
partment  of   Construction    and    Repair   of   the   United 
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States  Shipping  Board,  and  sales  manager  of  the  Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding  Company. 

Mr.  Allen  immediately  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
selected  as  his  assistants  for  the  active  survey  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  idle  fleet,  J.  McKinley,  formerly  manager 
Standifer  Shipbuilding  Company  and  of  the  Columbia 
River  Shipbuilding  Company,  now  consulting  naval 
architect  and  marine  engineer  in  Portland,  Oregon; 
W.  H.  Stewart,  formerly  of  Lloyd's  Register,  now  ma- 
rine surveyor  in  San  Francisco;  Frank  Howard,  en- 
gine and  turbine  expert  for  the  Shipping  Board  at  Se- 
attle and  San  Francisco;  Edward  Pendergast,  promi- 
nent Pacific  Coast  operating  chief  engineering  officer 
in  the  navy  and  chief  district  inspector  under  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board;  James  Brady,  formerly 
with  the  Eureka  Boiler  Works,  San  Francisco,  and 
John  Dick,  formerly  naval  architect  with  the  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corporation  and  the  Standifer  Ship- 
building Company. 

This  group  of  men,  in  personality,  experience  and 
training,  proved  to  be  ideally  equipped  for  the  task  in 
hand.  Work  was  begun  April  15,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  survey  will  be  completed  June  15. 

There  are  on  the  Pacific  Coast  forty-six  steel  cargo 
vessels  in  the  laid-up  fleet,  twenty-five  of  these  ships 
being  in  San  Francisco  Bay  and  the  balance  at  Port- 
land and  Seattle.  The  total  number  to  be  surveyed  in 
the  United  States  runs  close  to  950,  so  that  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Pacific  Coast  job  is  not  by  any  means 
the  larger  part  of  the  work. 

The  surveying  of  any  ship,  however,  under  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  committee,  is  quite  a  responsi- 
ble and  quite  a  thorough  performance.  The  committee 
has  compiled  a  questionnaire  covering  every  piece  of 
equipment,  every  angle  and  plate,  every  particle  of 
finished   work  on   every  ship,   and  a  special   question- 


naire must  be  filled  out  on  every  ship.  These  ques- 
tionnaires when  filled  out  show  the  physical  condition 
of  every  factor  which  contributes  to  the  operation  of 
the  ship  as  a  commercial  unit. 

Apparently  from  what  information  we  can  gather  the 
Shipping  Board  Commissioners  figure  that  the  value  of 
the  standard  first-class  Shipping  Board  cargo  vessel  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $30  a  deadweight  ton.  Included 
in  their  meaning  of  the  term  "standard"  are  certain 
types,  conditions  and  makes  of  the  various  auxiliaries 
and  equipment  which  go  to  make  up  the  complete  cargo 
steamer.  The  steamer,  being  complete  in  all  respects 
and  being  equipped  with  all  standard  equipment  in 
first-class  condition,  has  a  100  per  cent  rating;  in 
other  words,  she  is  worth  the  standard  price. 

The  same  hull,  on  the  other  hand,  if  fitted  with 
equipment,  auxiliaries  and  main  propelling  unit  of 
types,  makes  or  condition  not  up  to  standard,  would 
have  a  correspondingly  less  value.  It  will  be  seen, 
then,  that  with  the  properly  filled  out  questionnaires 
before  them,  the  commissioners  will  be  in  a  position 
to  set  the  proportionate  market  value  of  each  hull  in 
their  possession. 

The  survey  as  carried  out  by  the  Pacific  Coast  com- 
mittee has  gained  considerable  commendatory  notice 
both  from  shipping  men  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  from 
the  central  laid-up  fleet  committee  of  the  Shipping 
Board. 

Undoubtedly  when  this  survey  is  finished  there  will 
be  some  very  good  bargains  placed  before  the  steam- 
ship operators  of  America  in  the  way  of  first-class 
hulls. 

It  is  also  fair  to  assume  that  when  these  hull  bar- 
gains fall  into  the  hands  of  progressive  American  pri- 
vate operators,  as  many  of  them  will,  there  is  going 
to  be  a  great  overhauling  of  equipment  and  auxiliaries. 


Close-up   of   a   portion   of   the    United    States    Shipping   Board  fleet  of  steel  ships  laid  up   at    Benicia,   San   Francisco   Bay. 


EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  POWER  PLANT 

Practical  Comments  and  Observations  on  the  Fittings,  Fixtures,  and  Auxiliary  Machinery  Used 

In  Engine  and  Boiler  Room  Aboard  Ship 


By  C.  V.  LANE 


THE  subject  of  engine  room  equipment  has  been 
covered  by  many  articles  in  the  technical  press 
and  usually  forms  a  part  of  the  description  of  a 
new  vessel  or  a  reconditioned  vessel,  in  v^^hich, 
as  a  rule,  the  main  propelling  unit  receives  the  great- 
est amount  of  attention.  The  object  of  the  present  ar- 
ticle is  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  modern  trends  in 
the  design  and  the  application  of  equipment  devices 
and  auxiliary  machinery  for  use  in  engine  and  boiler 
rooms  aboard  ship. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  steam 
vessels  in  use  on  the  trade  routes  of  the  world  are 
still  propelled  by  the  old  reliable  reciprocating  steam 
engine,  usually  of  the  triple  expansion  inverted  up- 
right type,  steam  for  which  is  supplied  by  the  old  re- 
liable marine  type  of  Scotch  fire  tube  boiler,  it  is  also 
true  that  in  the  great  majority  of  new  construction 
this  type  of  drive  is  being  pushed  into  the  background 
by  the  steam  turbine  or  diesel  engine,  either  directly 
connected  to  the  propeller  shaft  or  connected  through 
mechanical  or  electrical  gearing. 

In  the  applications  of  these  new  types  of  drive  nat- 
urally there  has  been  a  considerable  development  of 
equipment  and  auxiliary  machinery  calculated  to  assist 
in  every  possible  way  the  economical  operation  of  the 
prime  mover,  the  efficiency  of  the  engineering  person- 
nel, and  the  safety  of  the  vessel  with  its  passengers 
and  crew.  Many  of  these  new  devices  for  use  in  both 
boiler  and  engine  rooms  are  just  as  applicable  to  the 
reciprocating  steam  engine  as  to  the  turbine  and  by 
their  use  many  an  executive  of  a  modern  steamship 
company  has  converted  losses  into  profits  by  providing 
suitable  installations  in  the  engine  rooms  of  his  cargo 
steamers. 


Let  us  take  up  the  more  modern  engine  room  drives 
and  see  wherein  they  require  special  auxiliaries  and 
equipment. 

Geared  Turbine  Drive 

The  steam  turbine  has  been  used  as  a  propelling 
unit  on  ocean-going  ships  for  a  little  over  twenty 
years.  Its  use  was  practically  confined  to  fast  pas- 
senger and  naval  vessels  until  shortly  before  the  out- 
break of  the  World  War,  when  various  types  of  me- 
chanical gearing  were  developed  to  take  care  of  a  re- 
duction in  speed  from  the  3000  to  4000  revolutions  a 
minute  required  for  economical  turbine  operation  to 
the  propeller  shaft  speed  of  around  100  revolutions  a 
minute  required  for  economical  operation  with  single 
screw. 

The  geared  turbine  drive  makes  necessary  an  elab- 
orate lubricating  system,  with  oil  tanks,  special  pump- 
ing equipment,  and  safety  alarms.  High  and  low  alarm 
floats  are  fitted  to  the  supply  tanks  in  these  systems 
and  connected  to  an  electrical  signal  device  that  shows 
the  engineer  at  all  times  the  amount  of  oil  in  the  sys- 
tem. An  additional  safety  device  usually  installed  con- 
sists of  a  pressure  gauge  in  the  supply  line  with  an 
electrical  connection,  so  that  if  for  any  reason  oil 
pressure  drops  to  the  danger  point  a  gong  is  rung  in 
the  engine  room.  In  addition  to  both  these  safety 
measures  oil  pipes  are  fitted  with  sight  boxes  and  try 
cocks  and  thermometers,  all  of  which  are  constantly 
under  the  eye  of  the  engineer  on  watch. 

Proper  lubrication  calls  for  clean  oil,  so  that  at 
stated  intervals  all  the  oil  in  the  system  is  run 
through  an  oil  filter  or  oil  clarifier,  and  so  put  in  con- 
dition for  further  use.  The  most  important  commer- 
cial types  in  this  connection  are  the  De  Laval  Cen- 
trifugal Oil  Clarifier  and  the  Richardson-Phoenix  Oil 
Filter. 


Pacific  Werkspoor  diesel  en- 
gines and  General  Electric  Com- 
pany generators  and  propelling 
motor  on  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany's tanker  Standard  Service. 
A  notable  installation  of  the 
drive  that  best  lends  itself  to 
simplified  standardization  of  ma- 
rine engine  room  equipment  and 
supplies. 
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One  of  the  most  important  auxiliaries  in  connection 
with  any  turbine  drive  is  the  surface  condenser,  which 
must  be  of  proper  design  and  sufficient  capacity  to 
maintain  a  28^2-inch  vacuum  in  connection  with  an 
air  injector  of  the  Occluder  type  using  reduced  steam 
from  the  auxiliary  steam  line  and  exhausting  through 
a  small  condenser  to  the  feed  and  filter  tanks. 

Another  important  auxiliary  on  turbine  drives  is  the 
Torsion  meter,  which  takes  the  place  of  indicator  card 
rigs  on  the  reciprocating  engine.  In  using  the  Torsion 
meter  a  section  of  the  line  shaft  is  calibrated  in  the 
machine  shop  by  twisting  with  known  weights,  thus  de- 
riving the  constant  in  the  formulae  used  with  read- 
ings taken  from  the  moving  shaft.  On  turbine  driven 
ships  the  readings  from  the  Torsion  meter  on  the  main 
shaft  are  used  in  the  formulae  for  computing  shaft 
horsepower  just  as  the  area  of  the  indicator  card  dia- 
gram is  used  in  standard  formulae  for  obtaining  the 
indicated  horsepower  of  the  reciprocating  engine. 

Counters,  direction  indicators  and  logometers  form 
an  important  part  of  the  modern  ship's  auxiliary  en- 
gine room  equipment.  The  McNab  instruments  are 
operated  by  the  movement  of  the  air  in  a  system  of 
pipes  connecting  the  several  instruments,  the  air  in  the 
system  being  moved  at  each  revolution  of  the  shaft  by 
a  plunger  actuated  through  an  eccentric  on  the  shaft. 
The  principal  feature  of  these  instruments  is  that 
they  are  operated  direct  from  the  main  unit  and  do 
not  take  their  power  from  an  auxiliary. 

The  counters  eferred  to  are  Standard  counters  fitted 
with  a  small  air  cylinder  actuated  by  the  main 
plunger. 

The  direction  indicator  is  located  in  the  pilot  house, 
on  the  bridge,  or  other  station  and  is  a  brass  case 
with  dial  having  two  vertical  glass  tubes,  one  tube 
having  a  black  plunger  for  the  ahead  direction  and 
the  other  a  red  plunger  for  the  astern  direction.  The 
change  from  ahead  to  astern  direction  is  automatic- 
ally taken  care  of  by  a  three-way  cock  located  in  the 
engine  room  near  the  eccentric  and  plunger. 

The  Logometer  is  a  brass  encased  instrument  lo- 
cated either  in  the  engine  room  or  in  the  pilot  house 
and  is  designed  to  give  the  following  information  at 
a  glance. 

1 — Direction    ahead    and    astern    of    port    and    star- 
board propeller  shafts; 

2 — Difference  in  propeller  shaft   speed  of  port   and 
starboard  engine; 

3 — Speed  of  port  and  starboard  propeller  shafts  up 
to  1000  r.  p.  m.; 

4 — Register  of  the  total  number  of  revolutions  port 
and   starboard   shafts   from  zero  to   one   million. 
When  this  total  is  reached  the  register  repeats. 
Boiler  Room  Equipment 

Many  vessels  that  are  fitted  with  water-tube  boilers 
have  come  in  with  tubes  gone,  burned  out  on  account 
of  excessive  salt  in  the  feed  water.  The  method  used 
to  measure  the  amount  of  salt  in  the  water  is  by  the 
"silver  test"  and  is  usually  tried  out  on  the  boilers 
each  watch,  and  in  some  cases  once  a  day. 

The  McNab  Company  has  developed  an  instrument 
which  shows  the  number  of  grains  of  salt  per  gallon. 
This  instrument  is  known  as  the  Simplex  salt  director 
and  is  a  brass  encased  instrument  having  a  dial  about 
14^2  inches  diameter  with  a  protected  lamp  on  the  top 
side.  If  the  pumps  are  drawing  from  a  salted  tank  or 
a  condenser  tube  is  split  the  hand  will  immediately  in- 
dicate the  number  of  grains  and  the  light  will  increase 
in  brightness  with  the  amount  of  salt  going  through. 
The  feed  may  be  shut  down  before  the  salt  has  reached 
the  boiler  and  damaged  the  tubes.     The  water  connec- 


Main   switchboard   on   diesel    electric   tanker    Standard    Service. 

tion  to  this  instrument  is  taken  from  the  feed  line  be- 
tween the  pump  and  the  heater  and  runs  through  the 
glass  container  all  the  time.  This  instrument  is  lo- 
cated on  the  gauge  board  or  at  working  platform,  so 
that  the  lamp  and  dial  are  visible  to  the  engineer  on 
w^atch. 

It  is  good  practice  to  install  a  grease  extractor  in 
the  feed  line  between  the  pump  and  the  heater.  The 
Blackburn-Smith  grease  extractor  is  one  made  of  small 
cylindrical  cartridges  compelling  double  filtration 
through  two  layers  of  linen-terry  cloth.  This  filter 
is  equally  effective  for  removing  mechanically  sus- 
pended particles  from  feed  water  supply. 

The  deterioration  of  boiler  tubes  has  been  a  very 
difficult  problem  for  the  engineer.  They  have  used  com- 
pounds, electric  current  and  other  methods  of  local 
treatment  to  prevent  pitting  of  the  tubes.  It  has  been 
conceded  by  most  engineers  that  the  principal  cause 
for  pitting  is  air  in  the  boiler  pumped  in  with  the  feed. 
The  Hickman  air  separator  has  been  installed  very  suc- 
cessfully on  several  vessels.  It  is  a  tee  with  a  cylin- 
drical chamber  containing  deflecting  plates,  etc.,  with 
a  line  taken  from  the  top  of  the  chamber  leading  to 
the  feed  and  filter  tank.  They  found  that  in  boilers 
where  they  had  to  renew  tubes  every  trip  or  two  be- 
fore it  was  installed  that  the  pitting  had  stopped. 

The  new  law^  regarding  the  pumping  of  oil  into  the 
harbors  has  developed  new  filtering  devices.  The  Todd 
Drydocks,  Inc.,  have  developed  a  filtering  and  auto- 
matic skimming  device  to  be  installed  in  the  overboard 
discharge  lines.  The  oil  is  separated  from  the  water 
as  it  is  pumped  overboard  and  runs  by  gravity  back 
to  engine  room  tanks. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  losses  in  burning  fuel  oil  on 
vessels  is  the  erratic  feeding  of  the  boilers  by  hand. 
(Continued  on  Page  341) 


THE  PROTECTION  OF  SHIPS  AGAINST 

CORROSION 


By  A.   C.  HOLZAPFEL 


THOSE  who  have  bought  Shipping  Board  vessels 
which  have  been  lying  idle  for  three  or  four 
years  and  have  started  to  recondition  them  have 
found  the  steel  plates  of  the  vessels  in  an  ex- 
tremely rusty  condition,  necessitating  a  large  amount 
of  scaling  and  in  some  cases  even  replacements. 

The  condition  of  these  ships,  so  far  as  corrosion  is 
concerned,  certainly  is  not  normal,  but  considerably 
worse  than  is  generally  found  in  vessels  which  have 
been  lying  idle  for  similar  periods.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  desirable  to  examine  the  reason  why  these 
ships  are  in  such  bad  condition.  Most  of  them  were 
only  one  or  two  years  old  and  still  depend  upon  the 
paint  protection  which  they  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  builders.  Of  course,  new  vessels,  no  matter  what 
material  is  used  for  their  protection,  are  bound  to 
throw  off  the  first  paint  after  a  year  or  two  of  ser- 
vice on  account  of  the  mill  scale.  This  mill  scale  is 
created  in  the  following  manner: 

When  the  ship's  plates  are  rolled  the  workmen  throw 
quantities  of  sand  on  the  hot  plates  in  order  to  enable 
the  rollers  to  grip  them.  This  sand  melts  and  com- 
bines with  a  certain  amount  of  other  impurities  on 
the  surface  of  the  plates.  It  gets  so  closely  imbedded 
with  the  iron  that  it  cannot  be  removed  except  by  the 
use  of  acid.  For  this  purpose  generally  a  10  per  cent 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  used,  and  the  process 
is  called  pickling.  After  pickling  the  adhering  acid 
has  to  be  neutralized  by  an  alkali.  Thereafter  the 
paint  to  be  applied  to  the  plates  can  be  applied  to  the 
true  surface  of  the  steel.  This  pickling  process,  how- 
ever, is  not  customary  except  with  naval  vessels.  It 
may,  however,  be  mentioned  that  the  Haleakala,  which 
was  referred  to  in  these  columns,  had  her  plates  pick- 
led previous  to  being  riveted  into  position,  a  matter 
of  not  inconsiderable  expense. 

As  stated  above,  the  mill  scale  will  throw  off  the 
paint  after  a  while.  This  is  due  to  the  unequal  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  of  the  mill  scale  and  the  steel 
plates.  When  the  mill  scale  falls  off  the  first  coating 
of  paint  also  falls  off.  When  a  ship  is  about  six  to 
eight  months   old,   after   having   made  a   few  voyages 
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she  is  placed  in  drydock,  and  it  is  then  almost  inva- 
riably found  that  about  half  the  builder's  paint  has 
fallen  off  owing  to  the  detachment  of  the  mill  scale 
over  which  it  was  applied.  The  ship  is  then  cleaned 
and  repainted  and  goes  to  sea.  Six  of  eight  months 
later  she  is  probably  again  docked,  when  another  con- 
siderable portion  of  mill  scale  will  be  found  to  have 
detached  itself,  carrying  off  some  more  of  the  original 
paint  as  well  as  the  paint  which  was  subsequently  ap- 
plied over  it.  It  is  only  after  about  eighteen  months 
or  two  years  that  all  the  mill  scale  has  disappeared. 
While  docking  the  first  and  second  time  it  is  frequently 
found  that  a  considerable  number  of  rust  cones  have 
formed  on  the  plates.  These  are  generally  removed  by 
the  ordinary  method  of  three-cornered  scrapers,  which, 
however,  only  scrape  the  vessel  smooth — that  is,  they 
remove  the  rust  to  the  level  with  the  steel  plates.  At 
the  base  of  each  cone,  however,  will  be  found  a  small 
hole  which  has  been  eaten  into  the  steel  plate  and  the 
rust  which  is  present  in  this  depression  is  not  gen- 
erally removed  when  the  vessel  is  repainted;  new 
paint  is  put  over  this  rust  and  the  same  process  is 
repeated  six  or  eight  months  later  on  the  vessel's  sec- 
ond docking.  The  peculiarity  of  rust,  however,  is  that 
it  spreads  underneath  the  paint.  Its  presence  is  not 
perhaps  discovered  until  such  time  as  a  scale  of  con- 
siderable thickness  has  formed,  when  scaling  hammers 
have  to  be  brought  to  the  rescue  and  a  not  inconsid- 
erable expense  for  scaling  is  incurred,  together  with 
loss  of  time. 

This  formation  of  scale  underneath  the  paint  could 
and  should  be  avoided  by  the  careful  removal  of  rust 
at  the  base  of  the  rust  cones. 

The  custom  of  American  shipowners,  however,  is  to 
put  new  vessels  into  drydock  only  for  twenty  -  four 
hours,  during  which  time  they  have  to  be  cleaned  and 
painted.  The  custom  is  also  to  only  order  one  coat  of 
anti-corrosive  and  one  coat  of  anti-fouling  paint.  Now, 
the  better  plan  would  be  to  place  the  vessels  into  dry- 
dock  for  forty-eight  hours  on  the  first  and  second  oc- 
casion after  they  are  built  to  see  that  they  are  not 
only  carefully  scraped  but  also  that  the  rust  at  the 
base  of  the  rust  cones  is  entirely  removed.  This  can 
be  best  done  by  the  Holzapfel  pneumatic  steel  brushes,^ 
which  remove  all  loose  rust  and  therefore  enable  the 
anti-corrosive  paint  to  be  applied  to  the  true  sui^face 
of  the  steel.  Then  instead  of  one  coat,  two  coats  of 
anti-corrosive  paint  should  be  applied,  because  in  the 
application  of  a  single  coat  during  the  short  time  given 
and  under  unfavorable  weather  conditions  such  as  fre- 
quently exist,  the  painting  is  often  done  in  a  slipshod 
manner  and  does  not  achieve  the  purpose  for  which  it 
had  been  intended.     So  much  for  the  bottom. 

The  same  rule,  however,  applies  to  the  rest  of  the 
ship.  The  plates  in  the  holds,  bunkers,  etc.,  are  al- 
lowed to  rust  and  new  paint  is  applied  over  them  with- 
out carefully  removing  the  rust.  As  a  result,  scale 
forms  underneath  the  new  paint  and  has  to  be  subse- 
quently removed  at  heavy  expense. 

Coming  to  the  painting  of  the  upper  works  of  ships, 
such  as  bulwarks,  deck  houses,  etc.,  which  in  the 
United  States  is  generally  done  by  ordinary  oil  paints, 
a  great  improvement  can  be  eft'ected  by  using  paints 
of  the  type  of  Ripolin  and  Lagoline  as  a  last  coat. 
These   paints    are    made    with    what    is    termed    "high 
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boiled  oil",  which  gives  the  paint  a  considerably  great- 
er resistance  than  is  possessed  by  ordinary  oil  paint. 
The  use  of  this  oil  also  makes  the  paints  washable — 
that  is,  they  are  not  injured  by  frequent  washing  with 
soap,  soft  soap,  or  other  alkalies,  which  have  the  effect 
of  dissolving  ordinary  oil  paints. 

For  the  last  fifteen  years  most  Scandinavian  vessels 
have  used  Lagoline  paints  for  this  purpose.  They  are 
made  on  the  same  principle  as  Ripoline  but  much  less 
expensive.  Norwegian  captains  find  that  Lagoline 
paints  have  only  to  be  applied  once  yearly,  while  or- 
dinary oil  paints  have  to  be  renewed  two  or  three 
times  yearly.  Lagoline  paints  also  present  a  better 
appearance. 

The  Shipping  Board,  which  is  responsible  for  the 
preservation  of  more  than  a  thousand  ships  now  lying 
idle  in  various  ports  and  which  are  well  known  to  be 
very  rapidly  deteriorating,  should  avail  itself  of  latest 
technical  knowledge  in  connection  with  this  matter. 
There  are  proprietary  articles  which  have  been  evolved 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  meeting  stated  conditions 
and  which  are  not  admitted  under  Shipping  Board 
specifications,  so  that  Shipping  Board  vessels  are  not 
so  well  protected  against  corrosion  as  they  might  be. 
It  is  high  time  that  we  cut  loose  the  government  red 
tape  (which  is  one  of  the  best  breeders  of  corrosive 
influence  in  ships  as  in  men)  and  get  down  to  the 
common  sense  plan,  of  using  the  best  protective  coat- 
ings which  the  market  affords. 

Electrolysis  and  Corrosion 

One  of  the  causes  of  rusty  ships  is  electrolysis.  This 
is  frequently  caused  by  inefficient  insulation  of  elec- 
trical plant.  As  a  result,  electric  currents  are  set  up 
which  cause  the  rapid  disintegration  through  corro- 
sion of  the  steel  plates,  particularly  in  such  portions 
of  the  vessel  as  are  exposed  to  sea  water,  moisture 
or  other  secondary  destructive  agents. 

In  this  connection  a  curious  incident  may  be  men- 
tioned. In  the  early  spring  of  1897  the  Indian  Navy 
put  electric  generating  and  lighting  plant  on  board 
two  small  cruisers.  After  the  plant  had  been  fitted 
the  vessels  were  put  into  dry  dock  and  the  bottoms 
were  scraped  and  painted  in  the  usual  manner.  In 
this  case  two  competitive  anti-corrosive  and  anti-foul- 
ing  compositions  were  used.  About  three  days  after 
coming  out  of  dry  dock  it  was  observed  that  the  paint 
on  the  bottom  of  the  vessels  was  showing  the  forma- 
tion of  large  blisters.  This  was  at  first  attributed  to 
inefficiency  of  the  anti-corrosive  paint  applied  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  manufacturers  were  then  communi- 
cated with  in  order  to  give  an  explanation. 

Being  the  manufacturer  of  one  of  these  paints,  I 
considered  the  matter  with  some  of  our  chemists,  and 
having  ascertained  that  the  vessels  had  received  new 
lighting  plant,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
corrosion  could  only  be  caused  by  electrolysis.  I  then 
prepared  some  paint  which  in  our  opinion  would  not 
be  aft'ected  by  electrolysis  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
applied  to  the  vessels,  and  having  previously  arranged 
to  go  to  Bombay,  I  took  this  paint  with  me  and  went 
to  the  dockyard,  where  I  asked  for  permission  to  make 
an  experiment  to  prove  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon. 

At  my  request  the  dockyard  gave  me  a  steel  plate 
which  I  painted  one-half  with  the  paint  which  had 
been  put  on  the  bottom  of  the  cruisers,  and  the  other 
half  with  a  special  paint  which  I  had  brought  with  me. 
I  then  connected  the  paint  to  an  electrical  battery  and 
left  it  in  the  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  it  was 
inspected,  and  it  was  found  that  the  paint  which  had 
been  put  on  the  bottoms  of  the  vessels  had  also  blis- 
tered,  while   the   special    paint  which    I    had    brought 


with  me  had  not  blistered.  I  thus  gave  the  dockyard 
authorities  the  proof  that  the  insulation  was  not  per- 
fect. Captains  and  shipowners  may  sometimes  blame 
the  manufacturer  of  an  anti-corrosive  and  anti-fouling 
paint  for  a  rusty  bottom.  If  they  were  to  look  at  the 
same  time  after  the  insulation  of  their  electric  plant, 
they  might  possibly  save  damage  to  their  ships  and 
also  loss  of  power  through  inefficient  insulation. 
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(Continued  from  Page  339) 
In  every  boiler  there  is  a  height  at  which,  if  the  water 
is  kept  constant,  the  greatest  efficiency  is  obtained 
from  the  fuel  consumed.  If  too  little  water  is  fed,  the 
supply  is  not  sufl!icient  to  absorb  all  the  B.  T.  U.  being 
given  off  from  the  fuel,  and,  consequently,  the  stack 
temperature  will  rise,  with  a  direct  loss  of  efficiency. 

If  too  much  water  is  fed,  the  supply  of  B.  T.  U.  is 
insufficient  to  maintain  the  rate  of  evaporation  at  the 
temperature,  and  the  pressure  falls.  To  regain  the 
original  pressure  or  to  prevent  its  dropping,  the  fires 
have  to  be  forced,  and  again  there  is  a  direct  loss,  as 
this  forcing  in  practice  cannot  and  does  not  coincide 
with  the  rate  of  feed.  Thus  extra  fuel  is  consumed 
to  attain  what  normal  firing  with  a  normal  level  would 
have  accomplished.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  the 
water  level  in  a  boiler  is  maintained  at  its  most  eco- 
nomical fixed  height,  without  any  fluctuation,  a  great 
saving  in  fuel  results. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  keep  an  absolute  constant 
water  level  by  hand,  because  some  actual  departure 
from  the  level  must  have  taken  place  before  the  at- 
tendant would  be  justified  in  altering  the  feed.  The 
Todd  Thermofeed  regulator  will  maintain  the  level  to 
within  one-eighth  inch  (water  tube  one-quarter  inch). 
It  is  reliable  because  it  has  one  simple  mechanically 
operated  valve  and  nothing  more.  It  operates  solely  by 
the  water  level  and  independently  of  the  pressure  of 
the  steam  and  of  the  temperature  of  the  feed.  A  uni- 
form level  is  the  objective.  With  the  Thermofeed  the 
variation  will  not  exceed  one-eighth  inch  (water  tube 
one  -quarter  inch)  in  any  boiler.  So  sensitive  is  the 
Thermofeed  in  its  action  that  it  literally  feels  the  wa- 
ter level  changes  before  they  would  be  visible  in  the 
gauge  glass. 

A  great  danger  in  boiler  operation,  especially  water- 
tube  boilers,  is  the  loss  of  the  water  in  the  gauge  glass. 
This  means  the  possibility  of  burning  up  the  tubes  un- 
less the  fires  are  shut  down  in  time.  This  condition 
can  now  be  taken  care  of  automatically  by  the  Todd 
guardian. 

The  'lodd  guardian  is  an  invention  resulting  from 
the  increasing  use  of  oil  as  fuel,  being  designed  to 
automatically  shut  off  the  oil  supply  to  the  burners 
when  through  any  unforeseen  condition  the  water  has 
become  dangerously  low  in  the  boiler.  Its  action  de- 
pends on  the  water  level  in  the  boiler,  which  causes 
a  bucket  to  fall.  This  movement  sets  a  cradle  in  mo- 
tion, permitting  steam  to  escape  to  an  oil  supply  stop 
valve.  This  steam  enters  a  stop  valve  above  the  dia- 
phragm, which  automatically  shuts  off  oil  fuel  supply 
to  burners. 

Oil-burning  and  burners  are  gradually  becoming 
more  and  more  a  science  and  the  keen  competition  in 
burner  manufacturing  is  fast  developing  the  oil  burner 
to  its  highest  efficiency.  The  principal  oil  burners  be- 
ing used  at  present  are  the  Todd,  Dahl,  Coen,  Babcock 
&  Wilcox,  and  Peabody. 

In  summing  up  the  subject  of  auxiliaries,  it  appears 
that  the  tendency  is  to  install  all  possible  equipment 
that  will  aid  in  raising  the  efficiency  of  the  propelling 
machinery  and  insure  safety  in  operation. 


SUPERHEATED  STEAM  FOR  MARINE 
RECIPROCATING  ENGINES 

By    JOSEPH    KECKING,    Engineer-Surveyor* 


IX  response  to  a  former  article  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, in  which  the  experience   and  conclusions   of 
a  sea-going  engineer  were  recounted  to  the  effect 
"that    multi-cylinder   marine    engines    work    more 
satisfactorily    with    saturated    than    with    superheated 
steam,"  considerable  data  have  been  submitted  to  con- 
tradict these   findings. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the 
bureau  does  not  take  issue  in  any  controversy  regard- 
ing the  relative  merit  of  ship  machinery  and  installa- 
tions. In  presenting  to  the  readers  our  experience 
and  that  of  others,  it  is  not  intended  to  advocate  or 
advise  against  the  installation  of  the  machinery  in 
question.  Statements  are  accepted  for  publication  in 
good  faith  as  to  reliability  and  we  feel  sure  that  no 
responsible  engineer  would  follow  the  conclusions  of 
others  without  a  thorough  study  of  the  applicability 
of  such  conclusions  to  the  machinery  under  his  care. 

Steam  engines  are  essentially  heat  engines,  the  steam 
acting  as  a  conveyor  of  heat  from  boiler  to  engine. 
The  more  heat  supplied  the  greater  the  power  output 
of  the  engine.  This  correct  theory,  however,  may  be 
easily  upset  in  practice  by  faulty  design  or  inefficient 
operation.  Each  installation  presents,  therefore,  a 
problem  to  be  solved  by  the  experienced.  Where  the 
steam  from  the  boiler  is  made  to  absorb  such  heat  as 
ordinarily  would  have  escaped  through  the  smoke  pipe, 
or  where  the  gases  passing  through  the  tubes  are  made 
to  impart  heat  to  the  surrounding  water  and  the  en- 
closed superheater  tubes  with  increased  efficiency,  thus 
resulting  in  lower  stack  temperatures  than  obtainable 
without  superheater,  a  fuel  economy  may  be  expected  in 
proportion  to  the  heat  thus  saved.  Economy  measured 
in  tons  of  coal  or  barrels  of  oil  is  unreliable  due  to 
the  varying  heat  units  (B.  T.  U.)  contained  in  differ- 
ent grades  of  fuel. 

The   amount  of   water   evaporated  by   the    fuel    and 
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made  available  for  use  in  the  engine  is  an  absolutely 
correct  measure. 

While  it  may  be  possible  to  operate  steam  engines 
at  low  superheat  without  lubrication,  experience  has 
proved  the  inadvisability  of  attempting  such  operation, 
especially  when  it  has  been  found  that  as  little  as  one 
gallon  per  day  of  good  lubricating  oil,  sprayed  into  the 
high  pressure  steam  nozzle,  will  prevent  high  pres- 
sure piston  troubles. 

From  the  number  of  reports  submitted  the  following 
have  been  selected  as  a  fair  representation  of  the  wide 
range  of  marine  engines  and  of  practical  superheat. 

Tests  conducted  by  the  Navy  Department  on  similar 
vessels  fitted  with  reciprocating  engines  gave  the  fol- 
lowing results: 

Water  Rate 
Degrees  per  I.H.P.  Per  Cent 

Vessel  Superheat      for  All  Machinery  Gain 

Oklahoma     0.0°  18.3  lbs.  

New  York  4.5°  16.7  lbs.             8.7%    . 

Texas    48.0°  14.5  lbs.  20.7% 

Delaware   61.6°  14.3  lbs.  22.0% 

Extensive  trial  runs  were  made  on  the  steam  yacht 
Idalia  in  1909  and  from  the  report  of  Lieutenant  John 
Halligan,  Jr.,  U.S.N.,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Society  of  Naval  Engineers,  the  following 
resume  has  been  compiled: 

Engine:    4  cylinder  triple  expansion,   11^ 2"  x 

19"  x  22-11/16"  X  22-11/16"— 18"    stroke. 
One  B.  &  W.  boiler,  2500  square  feet  heating 
surface;    240  square  feet  superheater. 
(See  Table  A.) 
These    tests    are    stated   to    have    been    made    under 
identical  conditions,  and  the  detailed  reports  for  each 
set  of  runs  indicate  that  a  fair  attempt  has  been  made 
to  obtain  the  best  results.    The  best  runs  for  saturated 
steam  are  noted  in  the  last  line  of  this  table  and  even 
if  the  stated  conditions  could  be  maintained,  the  in- 
(Continued  on  Page  39,  Advertising  Section) 


Table 

Press. 
Steam  Throttle      R.P.M. 

Saturated  190  194.3 

57  degrees  S.H 196  191.5 

88  degrees  S.H 201  195.1 

96  degrees  S.H 198  191.5 

105  degrees  S.H 203  193.1 

Saturated  210  196.6 

Steam  K.P.M. 

Saturated     78 

Superheat    78.3 


A — Resume  of   Trial   Runs   Steam  Yacht   Idalia 


H.P. 

143.5 

141.8 

164 

159.8 

162.2 

154 


l.p. 
190.8 
180.3 
181 
171 
173 
202.3 


I.  H.  P. 
L.p.  1 

91.7 

89 

90.6 

90.1 

90.2 

99.3 


L.P.  2 

86.3 
84.1 
85.5 
77.4 
76.8 
94 


Total 
512.3 

495.2 
521.1 
498.3 
502.2 
549.6 


Vacuum 

25.5 
25.9 
25.9 
25.4 
25.2 


Table  B — Trials  of  Steamship  Endicott 


H.P. 

73.8 
75.7 


-ni.  c.  p.- 
LP. 

25.7 
25.5 


L.  1'. 

8.2 

8.4 


1.11.1'. 
1937.8 
1973.2 


Knot-; 
per  111 

9.6 

9.8 


Feed 
Temp. 

201 
206 
205 
202 
200 


Water  Water  195 

Rate  R.P.M.  Saving 

18.3  9,400  lbs 

17  8,500  lbs.  9.0% 

15.8  8,230  lbs.        12.5% 

15.8  7,900  lbs.        16.0'% 

15.5  7,870  lbs.        16.27« 

18.6  10,202  lbs 

Bbl.  Oil        Bl)l.  Oil       Lbs.  Oil  per 
Per  Dav        100  Knots      l.H.P.-hr.        Saving 

178  77.3  1.205         

163  69.4  1.085         10% 


Boiler 
I'rcss. 


Saturated  186 

Superheat,   208°..     187.5 


II.  1'. 
63.5 
82.8 


m.  c.  p. 
L.P. 

40.6 
39.7 


Table  C— Tug  Perth   Amboy 


L.p. 

13.7 
15.4 


I.H.P. 

775 
887 


Vac. 

24.3 

24.8 


K.P.M. 

93 

94.8 


Draft 
Stack 

.31" 

.28" 


Teinji. 
Slack 

456  F. 
362  F. 


Temp. 
Peed 

222 
224 


Fuel 
l.H.P.hr. 

2.61  lbs. 
2.218  lbs, 


Tonnage 
of  Tow 

3322 
3502 
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LIGHTING  AND  COOKING  WITH  A  DIESEL 

Worthington  Diesel  Generating  Set  Operating  Efficiently  Aboard  Steamship  Napa  Valley 

By  PAUL  FAULKNER 


THE  Monticello  Steamship  Company,  operating  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Vallejo,  announces  that 
its  steamer  Napa  Valley  is  now  getting  electricity 
from  a  diesel  engine  electric  -  driven  generator. 
A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  installation  is  that  it  not 
only  generates  current  for  lighting  but  furnishes  elec- 
tricity for  the  electric  galley  ranges  as  well.  This  is 
considered  an  advantage,  and  life  for  the  cook  is  now 
one  of  greater  ease  and  convenience,  as  the  new  sys- 
tem does  away  with  the  necessity  of  cleaning  out 
ashes  and  soot. 

The  diesel  engine  is  of  the  60  horsepower  vertical 
2-cylinder,  2-cycle  solid  injection  type  and  is  manu- 
factured by  the  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Cor- 
poration of  New  York  City,  who  have  a  branch  office 
at  308  Sharon  building,  San  Francisco.  The  engine  is 
mounted  on  a  common  base  with  a  40  kilowatt,  115  V. 
D.  C.  generator  and  began  usage  on  the  steamer  Napa 
Valley  in  August  of  last  year. 

Some  of  the  points  of  superiority  claimed  by  the 
Worthington  corporation  for  this  engine  are  that  there 
are  no  moving  parts  on  the  outside  of  the  engine,  with 
the  exception  of  the  flywheel,  all  rocker  arms  and  com- 
plicated valve  gear  having  been  eliminated.  The  en- 
gine is  of  the  crosshead  type,  conforming  to  standard 
marine  engine  construction. 

Force  feed  lubrication  is  used  on  all  bearing  sur- 
faces. Scavenging  air  is  taken  from  outside  the  crank- 
case  and  the  crankcase  is  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  scavenging  air  system,  consequently  there  is  no 
loss  of  lubricating  oil  from  this  source. 

Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  question 
of  governing  this  engine,  the  design  being  such  that 
the  engine  can  be  successfully  used  with  alternating 
current  generators  connected  in  parallel. 

The  engine  was  tested  recently  for  fuel  oil  con- 
sumption. Weighing  the  oil  and  testing  the  engine  for 
a  period  of  three  or  four  hours  at  a  time,  it  was  found 
that  it  delivered  its  rated  power  on  .47  pound  of  fuel 
oil  per  horsepower  hour.  It  was  revealed  that  the  en- 
gine would  develop  its  full  rate  at  60  horsepower  and 
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San    Francisco    Bay    steamer    Napa    Valley    of    the    Monticello    Steamship 
Cfompany. 

operate  as  well  on  ordinary  bunker  oil  as  with  the  reg- 
ular diesel  oil.  This  is  a  distinct  advantage,  especially 
since  it  is  to  operate  in  a  region  where  bunker  oil  costs 
much  less  than  diesel  oil  or  the  lighter  distillates. 

In  manufacturing  this  engine,  the  makers  have  main- 
tained the  true  principles  of  the  original  diesel  engine 
in  its  operating  characteristics  and  fuel  economy.  In 
order  to  meet  the  current  conditions  in  America,  how- 
ever, the  traditional  diesel  engine  has  been  modified 
and  simplified  in  this  connection,  but  by  so  doing  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  diesel  engine  installation 
as  a  generator  power  have  not  been  lost  track  of,  but 
rather  improved. 


Worthington  diesel-engine  generating  set,  2-cycle  solid  injection  type 
engine  direct  current  generator,  as  used  on  the  steamer  Napa  Valley  of 
the    Monticello   Steamship    Company   for   lighting    and    auxiliary    power. 


STANDARD  ANALYSIS  OF  PAINT  PIGMENTS 

MANY  of  the  controversies  growing  out  of  dif- 
ferences in  methods  of  analyzing  paint  pig- 
ments would  be  eliminated  by  the  universal 
use  of  the  methods  for  routine  analysis  of 
white  pigments,  yellow,  orange,  red  and  brown  pig- 
ments, containing  iron  and  manganese  and  of  dry  red 
lead,  which  have  just  been  approved  as  Tentative 
American  Standards  by  the  American  Engineering 
Standards  Committee.  The  approved  methods  provide 
a  basis  for  the  analysis  of  paint  pigments,  which  has 
always  been  a  complicated  and  often  a  controversial 
problem. 

The  specifications  for  these  methods  of  analysis 
were  presented  for  American  Engineering  Standards 
Committee  approval  by  the  American  Society  of  Test- 
ing Materials,  under  whose  auspices  the  specifications 
were  developed.  The  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials  has  been  designated  as  sponsor  for  these 
specifications  by  the  American  Engineering  Standards 
Committee,  and  has  accepted.  Should  a  revision  of  the 
specifications  become  necessary,  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials  committee  on  "Preservative 
Coatings  for  Structural  Materials"  will  be  enlarged 
to  include  representatives  of  all  interested  organiza- 
tions, including  producers,  consumers,  and  the  inter- 
ests concerned  with  paint  materials. 

The  specifications,  which  have  been  approved  by  the 
American  Engineering  Standards  Committee,  include, 
methods  of  determining  specific  gravity,  tinting 
strength  of  the  colored  pigments,  moisture,  and  de- 
tailed methods  for  various  chemical  determinations. 
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Roy  V.  Crowder,  widely  known  in 
transportation  circles  as  the  con- 
tributing factor  in  the  successful  de- 
velopment of  the  Los  Angeles  Steam- 
ship Company,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  position  of  passenger  traffic 
manager,  effective  June  1,  it  is  an- 
nounced by  Ralph  J.  Chandler,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager.  Mr. 
Crowder  has  been  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship 
Company  since  its  inception  in  De- 
cember of  1920.  A  multitude  of 
friends  unite  in  congratulations  to 
the  new  "P.  T.  M."  Roy  Crowder  is 
one  of  the  youngest  and  ablest  ex- 
ecutives in  the  travel  business.  He 
was  born  on  March  24,  1887,  in 
Fresno.  He  has  centered  his  entire 
career  on  passenger  transportation. 
He  started  in  Modesto  in  1902,  join- 
ing the  Southern  Pacific  forces  as  a 
student  agent.  In  1906  he  was  as- 
signed to  Del  Monte  as  assistant 
agent  for  the  Southern  Pacific. 

When  the  Western  Pacific  extend- 
ed its  line  to  California,  Mr. 
Crowder  joined  that  organization  in 
1910  as  city  passenger  agent,  serving 
under  the  late  E.  L.  Lomax.  A  year 
later  he  held  the  same  position  at 
San  Francisco.  In  1913,  when  the 
Western  Pacific,  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  and  Missouri  Pacific  rail- 
roads consolidated,  Mr.  Crowder  was 
promoted  to  the  position  of  general 
agent  of  the  passenger  department, 
holding  this  important  position  un- 
til 1918,  when  the  government  took 
over  the  railroads.  He  then  joined 
the  Toyo  Risen  Kaisha  as  general 
passenger  agent,  but  returned  to  the 
Western  Pacific  after  two  years  with 
the  T.  K.  K. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Steamship  Company  in  De- 
cember, 1920,  operating  the  liners 
Yale  and  Harvard  between  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  the  late 
A.  J.  Frey,  then  vice-president,  in- 
duced Mr.  Crowder  to  join  the  com- 
pany in  charge  of  the  passenger  ac- 
tivities. In  this  capacity  Roy 
Crowder  inaugurated  a  hard  fight 
for  a  share  of  the  coastwise  pas- 
senger business,  and  to  the  brilliant 
success  of  the  line's  first  three  years 
of     operation,     travel     experts     are 


united  in  praise  for  Mr.  Crowder 
and  his  associates  in  the  passenger 
department.  Mr.  Crowder  has  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  and  valuable 
experience  to  the  development  of  the 
new  service  between  Los  Angeles 
and  Honolulu. 

R.  F.  Cullen,  formerly  district  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Steamship  Company,  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  position  of  general 
passenger  agent,  succeeding  Mr. 
Crowder.  Mr.  Cullen  has  served  the 
line  since  its  inauguration  in  1920 
and  has  greatly  contributed  to  the 
success  of  its  operations.  Entering 
traffic  work  in  1901  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania system,  Mr.  Cullen  became 
experienced  in  the  marine  depart- 
ment in  both  Philadelphia  and  New 


remained  until  he  entered  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Los  Angeles 
Steamship  Company  in  1920. 
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York.  He  came  to  California  in  1904 
and  went  with  the  Salt  Lake  Route 
at  East  San  Pedro.  In  1907  he  joined 
the  Independent  Steamship  Company, 
the  first  Los  Angeles  steamer  line 
operating  coastwise  vessels.  In  1909 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  Alaska 
Pacific  Steamship  Company  as  trav- 
eling freight  and  passenger  agent 
and  the  following  year  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Pacific  Navigation  Com- 
pany, which  brought  the  steamers 
Yale  and  Harvard  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  holding  the  position  of  dis- 
trict passenger  agent.  In  1916  the 
Pacific  Navigation  Company  merged 
with  the  Admiral  Line  and  Mr. 
Cullen  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Los   Angeles  ticket  office,   where   he 


Harry  A.  Magoun,  vice-president 
of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, is  now  president  of  the  At- 
lantic Coast  Shipbuilders'  Associa- 
tion,  succeeding  J.  L.  Ackerson. 

Other  officers  and  the  administra- 
tive council  chosen  at  the  annual 
meeting  included:  Charles  P.  Weth- 
erbee,  engineering  director  of  the 
Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine,  was 
elected  as  vice-president,  and  J.  Har- 
ry Mull,  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  William  Cramp  &  Sons 
Ship  &  Engine  Building  Company, 
was  re-elected  treasurer.  Clarence 
Samuel  King  was  re-elected  secre- 
tary. Members  of  the  administra- 
tive council  are: 

New  England  Section— C.  P.  Weth- 
erbee,  Bath  Iron  Works,  Ltd. 

New  York  Section — L.  H.  Korn- 
dorff,  Federal  Shipbuilding  Company. 

Delaware  River  District  —  J.  H. 
Mull,  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  & 
Engine  Building  Company;  John  G. 
Pew,  Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock 
Company;  William  G.  Coxe,  Pusey 
&  Jones  Company. 

Baltimore  District  — F.  B.  Hill, 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Limited. 

Southern  Section  —  F.  P.  Palen, 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 
Dock  Company. 

South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  District — ■ 
Ernest  Lee  Jahncke,  Jahncke  Dry 
Docks,  Inc. ;  Warren  Johnson,  John- 
son Iron  Works,  Dry  Dock  &  Ship- 
building Company. 


Niel  S.  McNulty,  general  freight 
agent  for  the  Garland  Line  inter- 
coastal  service  at  San  Francisco  left 
for  New  York  May  31  to  visit  the 
headquarters  of  the  Garland  inter- 
ests. Mr.  McNulty  was  appointed 
Pacific  Coast  representative  of  the 
Garland  Line  last  January,  shortly 
after  the  new  service  was  announc- 
ed, and  in  his  new  position  he  has 
promptly  established  a  very  credit- 
able reputation.  Mr.  McNulty  is  in 
his  fifteenth  year  of  connection  with 
the  ocean  transportation  business. 


July 


'Mornin',    Cap'n   Bartlett' 
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Captain  E.  P.  Bartlett  of  the  H.  P. 
Alexander,  and  Captain  G.  A.  Harris 
of  the  Dorothy  Alexander,  a  few 
days  ago  exchanged  greetings  and 
discussed  navigating  conditions  by 
means  of  radio  telephone  transmit- 
ters recently  installed  on  their  ves- 
sels by  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America.  This  is  the  first  time  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  that  two  masters 
of  the  same  fleet  have  exchanged 
messages  by  this  method. 

George  A.  Chramer,  purser  of  the 
H.  F.  Alexander,  and  F.  C.  Charman, 
purser  on  the  Dorothy  Alexander, 
also  spoke  over  the  air  to  each  other 
for  the  first  time.  Among  the  pas- 
sengers on  the  H.  F,  Alexander  who 
used  this   service  for  the  first  time 
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'Howdy,    Cap'n    Harris  — " 


G.  O.  Last  is  in  charge 
of  the  equipment  on  the  H. 
F.  Alexander. 


And  L.  D.  Evans  directs 
the  service  on  the  popular 
Dorothy    Alexander. 


Com 

were  Steven  Miller,  dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington;  Ted  Hatch, 
president  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Se- 
attle; Harry  Gowman,  of  the  Cow- 
man Hotels;  George  M.  Gibbs,  of  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Van- 
couver, B.  C. 

The  voice  transmission  was  as 
loud  and  clear  as  over  the  ordinary 
land  telephone.  The  sets  used  are 
combination  telephone  and  telegraph 
transmitters.     Besides    being    adapt- 


bination    telephone   and    telegraph    set    on    H.    F.    Alex 

able  to  telephone  use,  they  are  far 
superior  to  anything  that  has  yet 
been  developed  for  telegraph  use. 
Vacuum  tubes  of  the  latest  type  are 
used  in  both  transmission  and  recep- 
tion. 

The  Admiral  Line  plans  to  take 
advantage  of  this  new  service  on 
the  balance  of  its  passenger  fleet 
and  has  made  arrangements  accord- 
ingly with  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America.    Plans  are  being  developed 


ander. 

to  extend  this  service  to  a  large 
number  of  passenger  ships  on  the 
Pacific.  Certain  details  remain  to  be 
worked  out  in  connection  with  the 
erection  of  shore  stations,  but  the 
time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  a 
shipping  man  can  sit  in  his  office 
and  communicate  with  his  vessel  by 
wireless  telephone  just  about  as  he 
now  communicates  with  Los  Angeles 
and  Portland.  In  the  meantime, 
intercommunication     between     ships 
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H.    F.   Alexander. 
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themselves  by  this  method,  is  al- 
ready an  accomplished  fact.  It  is 
not  likely,  however,  that  the  radio 
telephone  vi^ill  ever  completely  sup- 
plant the  radio  telegraph,  any  more 
than  the  land  telephone  has  sup- 
planted the  land  telegraph.  Each 
has  its  particular  uses  and  one  will 
supplement  the  other.  G.  0.  Last  is 
in  charge  of  the  equipment  on  the 
H.  F.  Alexander,  and  L.  D.  Evans  is 
in  charge  on  the  Dorothy  Alexander. 


Parker  M.   Robinson 

W.  J.  Gerdau,  proprietor  of  the 
veteran  ship  supply  firm  of  Gerdau 
&  Johnson,  with  offices  at  115-117 
Steuart  street,  San  Francisco,  has  a 
very  interesting  collection  of  old- 
time  Pacific  Coast  shipping  scenes, 
several  of  the  views  showing  the 
picturesque  history  of  this  pioneer 
ship  store  company.  The  firm  was 
founded  in  the  70's  by  C.  C.  Cline. 
Later  changes  came  about  and  the 
firm  was  widely  known  under  the 
name  of  Rolffs  &  Gerdau.  A.  J.  Ger- 
dau, after  eighteen  years  at  the  helm, 
died  last  year  and  his  son,  W.  J. 
Gerdau  assumed  entire  control  and 
direction  of  the  company's  affairs. 
Among  the  shipping  houses  that  this 
well  established  provisioning  com- 
pany serves  are:  the  Union  Oil  Com- 
pany, Charles  R.  McCormick  Com- 
pany, Hart-Wood  Company,  Charles 
Nelson,  Alaska  Packers,  Sudden  & 
Christensen,  J.  0.  Davenport,  the 
White  Flyer  Line,  and  Fred  Linder- 
man. 


The  first  company  to  be  registered 
in  China  as  an  American  federal  cor- 
poration under  the  China  Trade  Act, 
which  recently  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress, is  the  China  Coast  Transpor- 
tation ('ompany,  Ltd.,  which  is  to 
operate  on  the  Yangtsze  river. 


Parker  M.  Robinson,  formerly  tur- 
bine engineer  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
for  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Company,  is  now 
with  Hunt,  Mirk  &  Company,  Inc., 
141  Second  street,  San  Francisco, 
having  joined  that  organization  as  a 
junior  partner.  Mr.  Robinson  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh as  well  as  Yale  and  has  been 
connected  with  the  engineering  de- 
partment of  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Manufacturing  Company  for 
nearly  five  years.  In  his  new  posi- 
tion Mr.  Robinson  will  represent 
Hunt,  Mirk  &  Company  as  a  spec- 
ialist in  steam  power  plants,  the 
firm  being  one  of  the  most  highly 
rated  consulting  and  contracting  en- 
gineering organizations  in  the  West. 
T.  J.  Benney  has  been  vice-president 
of  Hunt,  Mirk  &  Company  since  1920, 
having  joined  the  house  nearly 
eighteen  years  ago.  Mr.  Benney  is 
widely  known  as  a  general  and  tech- 
nical authority  and  now  with  the 
valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  Robinson 
the  company  will  further  strengthen 
its  already  strong  position  in  the 
industrial  and  construction  field 
throughout  the  Pacific  Coast  area. 


Passing  of  the  6  per  cent  cumula- 
tive dividend  by  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Company  brings 
the  total  amount  of  unpaid  dividends 
outstanding  to  46.50  per  cent.  The 
rate  was  reduced  from  6  to  3  per 
cent  last  December,  when  a  semi- 
annual dividend  of  iyi>  per  cent  was 
declared.  Initial  dividends  on  the 
preferred  stock  were  paid  in  1917, 
when  82  per  cent  of  back  dividends 
had  accumulated.  From  1917  to  1921 
the  company  paid  the  regular  6  per 
cent  rate  and  liquidated  40  per  cent 
of  the  unpaid  dividends,  but  pay- 
ment of  back  dividends  was  sus- 
pended in  1921.  For  1922,  after 
charging  off  $5,984,660  for  deprecia- 
tion, the  company  reported  a  deficit 
of  $1,269,783. 


Fred  L.  Nason,  general  agent  for 
the  Canadian  Pacific  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, announces  that  commencing 
with  the  Empress  of  Asia  sailing 
from  Vancouver  November  29,  Can- 
adian Pacific  liners  will  call  at 
Honolulu  on  the  westbound  voyage 
during  the  winter  months.  With  a 
one  day  stop  at  Honolulu  the  run- 
ning time  of  the  Empress  ships  to 
the  Orient  will  be  fourteen  days,  or 
but  three  days  longer  than  on  the 
direct  route. 


T.  H.   Benney 

R.  S.  Silva,  general  manager  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  Latin- 
America  Line,  announces  that  as  a 
result  of  a  recent  visit  to  this  coast 
of  A.  O.  Lindvig,  the  Norwegian 
shipping  magnate  who  owns  the  line, 
another  modern  freighter  is  to  be 
immediately  sent  from  Europe  to 
this  coast  and  placed  in  the  com- 
pany's service  to  South  America, 
giving  the  route  four  fast,  spacious 
carriers,  enabling  a  regularly  main- 
tained schedule  of  a  steamer  once 
a  month  from  San  Francisco  to  South 
American  West  Coast  ports.  The 
latest  addition  to  the  fleet  is  the 
Ranenfjord,  7600  deadweight  tons. 
This  vessel  was  formerly  the  Amer- 
ican -  Hawaiian  freighter  Isthmian, 
and  a  frequent  visitor  to  Pacific 
Coast  ports.  The  other  three  vessels 
in  the  Latin-America's  South  Amer- 
ican service,  already  in  operation, 
are  the  Remus,  Regulus  and  Romu- 
lus. The  Ranenfjord  is  bringing  pig 
iron  and  cement  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
on  her  delivery  trip  from  Europe. 


Diesel  electric-driven  ferryboat  Golden  Gate 
in  operation  on  San  Francisco  Bay  since  July 
22.      Pacific-Werkspoor   4-cycle   full   diesels. 


Zac  T.  George,  Pacific  Coast  man- 
ager  of   the   Luckenbach   Steamship 

Company,  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco from  eastern  circles  and  re- 
ports that  optimism  is  running  high 
among  the  intercoastal  operators. 
Mr.  George  attended  the  ceremonies 
of  "burying  the  hatchet"  which  were 
conducted  in  New  York  following  a 
year  of  freight  rate  cutting  by  the 
intercoastal  operators. 
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Fred   L.    Nason 


W.  D.  Benson,  Pacific  Coast  agent 
for  the  Transmarine  Line,  announces 
that  the  Bank  Line  Transportation 
&  Trading  Company  will  handle  the 
initial  steamers  arriving  at  San 
Francisco  from  the  East,  inaugurat- 
ing the  intercoastal  operations  of 
the  new  entry  into  the  canal  route. 
Mr.  Benson  states  that  several  of 
the  thirteen  steamers  placed  in  the 
coast-to-coast  service  made  early 
June  departures  from  the  eastern 
terminal  at  Port  Newark.  The  Bank 
Line  will  handle  the  agency  of  these 
first  vessels  until  the  Transmarine 
Corporation  opens  its  own  traffic  and 
operating  offices  at  San  Francisco. 
The  "T"  Line  ships  will  serve  Port 
Newark,  San  Pedro,  San  Francisco 
and  Seattle,  and  the  original  thir- 
teen vessels  to  inaugurate  the  line 
will  be  increased  as  the  tonnage  re- 
quirements increase.  Mr.  Benson 
was  formerly  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
for  the  Frank  Waterhouse  Company. 
He  has  named  the  Parr  Terminal 
Company  eastbay  agent  for  the  new 
intercoastal  service.  It  was  first  in- 
tended that  the  Transmarine  Corpo- 
ration would  handle  lumber  exclu- 
sively as  eastbound  cargo,  but  it 
now  has  developed  that  the  ships 
will  be  available  for  general  ship- 
ments. 


The  trans-Pacific  cable  between 
Bamfield,  the  terminal  station  on 
Vancouver  Island,  and  Fanning  Is- 
land, in  the  Pacific,  the  first  leg  of 
the  British-Pacific  cable  is  to  be  du- 
plicated this  summer.  The  cableship 
Colonia  is  departing  from  London 
with  the  cable  coiled  in  her  tanks, 
and  this  will  be  dropped  into  the 
Pacific  on  her  northwesterly  voyage 
to  a  point  off  the  west  coast  of  Van- 
couver Island.  The  cableship  Re- 
storer will  lay  twenty  miles  of  the 
Bamfield  end  of  the  connecting 
strand.  This  end  will  be  buoyed  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  Colonia, 
when  the  completing  splice  is  made. 


J.  J.  Walsh  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant Pacific  Coast  manager  of  the 
Furness-Prince  Line  with  headquar- 
ters in  San  Francisco,  it  is  an- 
nounced by  T.  A,  Lee,  the  Pacific 
Coast  manager.  Mr.  Walsh  is  a 
University  of  Pennsylvania  graduate 
and  has  served  the  Furness-Prince 
organization  at  Philadelphia,  New- 
York  and  Newport  News,  his  expe- 
rience covering  a  period  of  twelve 
years.  Mr.  Walsh  is  making  a  tour 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  famil- 
iarize himself  with  general  shipping 
conditions,  visiting  Portland,  Seat- 
tle, Victoria  and  Vancouver. 


A.  P.  Allen,  Pacific  Coast  repre- 
sentative of  the  central  fleet  survey 
committee  of  the  Shipping  Board, 
and  other  members  of  that  body,  are 
now  in  Portland  and  Seattle,  follow- 
ing an  inspection  of  tonnage  at  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Allen  reports  that 
the  ships  tied  up  at  Benicia  are  in 
excellent  condition. 

John  B.  Morris,  a  member  of  the 
surveying  staff,  was  formerly  chief 
engineer  of  the  Pacific  Mail  liner 
President  Wilson.  During  the  war 
Mr.  Morris  served  at  Philadelphia 
with  the  Shipping  Board,  and  is  an 
expert  in  turbines. 


William   F.    McAuliffe. 

William  F.  McAuliffe  is  now  ma- 
rine superintendent  of  the  Pacific 
division  of  the  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  with  headquarters  at 
San  Francisco,  it  is  announced  by 
Arthur  A.  Isbell,  director  of  R.  C. 
A.  activities  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Mr.  McAuliffe  succeeded  Lawrence 
A.  Malarin,  who  has  been  promoted 
to  the  position  of  district  sales  man- 
ager, handling  the  sale  of  all  home 
receiving  equipment  for  the  states 
west  of  the  Rockies.  Mr.  McAuliffe 
was  formerly  district  manager  at 
Seattle. 


W.  A.  Coulter,  the  famous  marine 
artist,  is  holding  an  exhibition  of 
his  recent  paintings  in  his  studio  at 
527  California  street,  San  Francisco, 
and  the  unusually  attractive  display 
has  aroused  widespread  interest 
among  all  those  connected  with  the 
shipping  game  as  well  as  patrons 
and  students  of  art.  Mr.  Coulter's 
works  tell  in  masterful  reality  the 
romance  of  the  sea,  and  when  one 
gazes  on  a  Coulter  canvas  he  can 
smell  the  salt  and  feel  the  "sting  of 
the  spray!" 


Deaths 

Professor  Hans  Goldschmidt,  in- 
ventor of  the  widely  known  thermit 
process  for  welding  iron  and  steel 
and  for  producing  high  grade  metals 
and  alloys,  also  originator  of  many 
other  scientific  inventions,  died  sud- 
denly in  Baden-Baden,  Germany,  on 
May  20,  after  a  stroke. 

Professor  Goldschmidt  was  born 
in  Berlin,  on  January  18,  1861.  His 
father  was  the  proprietor  of  chem- 
ical works  and  tin  smelters  which 
he  had  founded  in  1847.  After  hav- 
ing been  graduated  from  the  "gym- 
nasium" of  Altenburg,  Hans  Gold- 
schmidt studied  chemistry,  physics 
and  natural  sciences  in  general  at 
the  universities  of  Berlin,  Leipzig, 
Heidelberg,  Strassburg  and  at  the 
Institute  of  Technology  at  Char- 
lottenburg,  his  principal  teachers 
being  A.  W.  Hoffman,  Landolt, 
Wiedemann,  Bunsen,  Kundt  and 
Slaby.  He  received  the  degree  of 
Ph.  b.  from  the  University  of  Heid- 
elberg in  1886. 

In  1887  Professor  Goldschmidt  en- 
tered the  the  firm  of  Th.  Gold- 
schmidt, Essen  Ruhr,  Germany,  in 
joint  partnership  with  his  brother. 
Dr.  Paul  Goldschmidt.  The  attention 
of  the  latter  was  applied  mainly  to 
the  business  management  of  the 
company,  while  Prof.  Hans  Gold- 
schmidt devoted  himself  to  scien- 
tific research.  Under  their  joint 
guidance  the  firm  grew  to  interna- 
tional importance,  with  agencies  and 
allied  companies  throughout  the 
world. 

Professor  Goldschmidt's  most  im- 
portant invention  was  the  thermit 
process,  now  used  extensively  all 
over  the  world  for  welding  iron  and 
steel  sections,  and  for  producing 
metals  and  alloys  of  high  purity. 

Professor  Goldschmidt  visited  this 
country  very  frequently  and  was 
president  of  the  Goldschmidt  Therm- 
it Company,  now  Metal  &  Thermit 
Corporation,  from  1904  to  1916. 
Through  his  death  the  world  loses 
a  chemist  of  great  knowledge  and 
inventive  genius. 
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RADIO  ABOARD  SHIP 

By  ARTHUR  A.  ISBELL 

Manager,  Pacific  Division,  Radio  Corporation  of  America 


REPRESENTING,  in  its  last 
analysis,  a  perfected  efficiency 
comparable  only  to  the  nicely 
balanced  mechanism  of  a  well 
made  watch,  the  radio  equipment 
aboard  ship  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements  of  modern  naviga- 
tion. In  the  field  of  trade  and  com- 
merce it  stands  alone.  In  the  do- 
main of  communication  it  is  without 
rival.  And  in  its  mechanical  com- 
pleteness it  has  gone  far  beyond 
the  most  fantastic  dreams  of  its 
inventors. 

Modern  wireless  equipment,  ap- 
plied to  marine  need,  comprehends 
telegraphic  demand,  and  the  more 
recent  but  soon  to  be  emphatically 
important  telephonic  necessity,  for 
the  present  day  liner,  catering  to  the 
traveler  of  taste,  discrimination  and 
wealth,  must  needs  be  a  floating 
hotel,  carrying  with  it  every  detail 
of  the  well  equipped  hostelry,  even 
to  the  ubiquitous  bell  hop.  And  in 
lieu  of  the  hotel  switchboard,  tan- 
gent to  a  city's  business,  is  the  radio 
telephone  closely  allied  with  a  whole 
world  of  daily  happenings. 

The  Radio  Corporation  of  Amer- 
ica, perhaps  more  than  any  other 
corporation  engaged  in  the  work  of 
caring  for  the  multifarious  details 
of  radio  need,  has  met  the  demand 
of  the  busy  traveler  for  constant 
communication  with  land  points  and 
their  contiguous  wire  service.  This 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  instal- 
lation of  long  range,  highly  efficient 
telegraphic  apparatus,  capable  of 
twenty-four-hour  continuous  service, 
in  constant  touch  with  a  highly  de- 
veloped shore  station  service.  Its 
most  recent  addition  is  the  ship-to- 
ship  telephone,  by  which  a  passenger 
aboard  ship  may  converse  with  prac- 
tically any  point  on  the  globe  where 
proper  land  wire  connections  have 
been  made. 


How  this  is  done  is  a  story  that 
is  of  interest  to  engineers,  marine 
experts  and  others  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  great  field  of  mari- 
time endeavor.  It  is,  perhaps,  best 
understood  in  the  light  of  a  know- 
ledge of  ship  equipment,  by  which 
distant  points  are  in  constant  touch 
with  the  traveler  as  he  cruises  to 
the  far  poles  on  a  sea  siesta  or  hur- 
ries across  an  ocean  to  meet  an  im- 
portant business  engagement. 

The  Radio  Corporation  system,  al- 
ready established  on  the  various  ves- 
sels under  its  tenure  or  soon  to  be 
established,  includes  three  methods 
of  wireless  communication — contin- 
uous wave,  known  familiarly  as  "C. 
W.";  interreupted  continuous  wave, 
designated  as  "I.  C.  W.";  and  radio- 
telephonic.  This  year,  1923,  marked 
the  death  knell  of  the  old-time  spark 
transmission,  and  in  the  C.  W.  and 
I.  C.  W.  systems  with  their  telephon- 
ic addendum  are  found  the  latest  de- 
velopments of  the  wireless  art. 

The  various  ship  equipments  un- 
der Radio  Corporation  control  are 
rated  at  from  200  to  1000  watts,  ac- 
cording to  the  type  of  vessel  and  the 
character  of  service  demanded  of 
the  outfit.  The  transmitters  used  in 
these  sets,  of  the  tube  variety,  are 
designed  for  radio  telegraph  and  ra- 
dio telephone  service,  either  with 
ships  or  shore  stations. 

These  sets  work  on  a  normal  wave 
length  between  300  and  800  meters. 
By  addition  of  simple  "loading"  de- 
vices, both  in  the  transmitting  and 
receiving  circuits,  this  wave  limit 
may  be  increased  to  many  thousands 
of  meters,  sufficient  to  establish  com- 
munication with  any  of  the  giant 
world  stations,  should  an  emergency 
arise  where  such  a  procedure  was 
necessary. 

In  their  general  construction,  the 
transmitter  units  have  been  design- 


ed with  ample  consideration  to  high 
voltage  clearances,  ruggedness  and 
accessibility.  The  transmitter  pan- 
els are  provided  with  doors,  making 
all  essential  parts  readily  accessible. 
All  equipment  which  may  require 
attention  from  time  to  time,  such  as 
the  motor  starter  and  the  motor- 
driven  interrupter,  are  so  placed 
that  this  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  mere  opening  of  a  panel  door. 

The  general  type  of  tube  used  in 
transmission  is  the  well  known  ra- 
diotron.  In  the  200-watt  sets  five 
of  these  are  used.  For  C.  W.  and 
I.  C.  W.  telegraphy,  four  radiotrons 
are  employed  as  oscillators.  For 
telephony,  two  are  used  as  oscilla- 
tors and  two  as  modulators,  the  fifth 
being  a  speech  amplifier.  The  tubes 
are  mounted  on  a  spring  suspended 
rack  so  that  they  will  not  take  up 
the  ship  vibration  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

For  facility  in  changing  from  one 
wave  to  another  a  wave  changing 
switch  lies  close  to  the  operator's 
hand.  By  means  of  this  device,  it 
is  possible  to  shift,  with  one  opera- 
tion, to  any  of  the  four  wave  lengths 
to  which  the  transmitter  is  adjusted. 
It  controls  taps  on  the  plate  coil,  the 
grid  coupling  condenser,  the  loading 
inductance  and  the  series  con- 
densers. 

The  plate  coil  is  wound  of  Litzen- 
draht  conductor  on  porcelain.  The 
grid  coupling  condenser  is  built  of 
mica  dielectric  in  an  aluminum  case. 
The  loading  inductance  is  of  copper 
strip,  wound  bare  to  permit  of  con- 
nections at  any  point.  The  general 
connections  are  bus  bar,  with  flex- 
ible leads,  eliminating  all  complica- 
tion in  wiring  and  meeting  the  ma- 
jor demand  of  good  radio  construc- 
tion for  simple  wiring  and  short 
connections. 
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A  switchboard  carries  all  of  the 
necessary  switches  for  signal  chang- 
ing operations,  power  control  and 
the  various  voltmeters  and  ammeters 
by  which  every  portion  of  the  dif- 
ferent circuits  is  kept  under  the 
constant  observation  of  the  operator. 
Power  for  the  transmitter  is  obtain- 
ed from  a  motor-generator  unit  of 
the  three-section  type,  the  model  be- 
ing determined  by  the  power  supply 
available  to  the  installation.  The 
general  type  is  designed  to  operate 
on  either  110  volt,  direct-current,  or 
110/220  volt,  50/60  cycle  single-phase 
alternating  current  supply,  requir- 
ing an  input  of  3.5  kilowatts  to  the 
motor-generator  set. 

For  transmitting  on  I.  C.  W.  a  mo- 
tor -  driven  interrupter  is  supplied, 
mounted  within  the  transmitter  struc- 
ture, which  starts  and  stops  oscilla- 
tions at  audio  frequency.  The  I.C.W. 
has  inherent  advantages  over  "buz- 
zer modulation"  in  that  it  is  more 
positive  in  its  action,  being  designed 
to  give  the  equivalent  of  a  500  cycle 
spark  note  and  a  100  per  cent  mod- 
ulation. 

The  radio  telephonic  equipment 
represents  the  highest  refinement  of 
the  ship's  radio  installation.  By 
means  of  the  telephone  control  unit, 
a  passenger  aboard  ship  is  "plugged 
on"  a  radio  wave,  and  by  it  is  able 
to  carry  on  a  direct  conversation 
either  to  another  ship  or  to  a  suit- 
ably located  shore  station.  The 
means  by  which  this  is  accomplished 
comes  technically  under  the  head  of 
installation   data. 

To  call  a  subscriber  on  another 
ship,  a  given  subscriber  takes  down 
the  receiver  of  a  wall  telephone  unit 
in  the  individual  stateroom  and 
pushes  a  ringing  button,  thereby  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  oper- 
ator. The  latter  throws  the  control 
switch  of  the  telephone  unit  in  the 
radio  room,  to  "interphone"  position, 
and  takes  the  subscriber's  instruc- 
tions relative  to  call  desired. 

The  operator  then  throws  his  con- 


trol switch  to  a  position  marked 
"local"  and  with  the  switch  in  this 
position  calls  the  ship  desired,  in 
the  usual  manner.  When  the  oper- 
ator on  the  second  ship  has  been 
reached,  he  takes  the  instructions 
of  the  operator  on  the  first  ship.  He 
then  presses  a  ringing  button  which 
calls  the  objective  subscriber  in  the 
stateroom  of  the  second  ship,  telling 
him  that  there  is  call  for  him  over 
the  radiophone  from  a  certain  per- 
son on  a  certain  ship.  With  all  in 
readiness,  each  operator  then  throws 
the  control  switch  in  front  of  him 
to  the  conversation  position  and  the 
two  subscribers  are  connected.  They 
may  then  converse  between  ships, 
using  wire  connection  to  the  oper- 
ating room  from  each  stateroom  and 
separate  transmitting  waves  from 
each  ship  as  conversation  carries 
over  the  intervening  space. 

As  a  further  addition  to  the  pres- 
ent ship  radio  equipment,  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America  is  conduct- 
ing a  series  of  experiments  with 
high-speed  telegraphic  transmission 
which  will  enable  a  quadrupled  vol- 
ume of  business  to  be  transacted  be- 
tween ships  at  the  same  high  rate 
of  speed  as  now  maintains  between 
high-powered  shore  stations. 

By  means  of  rapid  transmitters, 
so  arranged  that  the  entire  handling 
of  a  message  is  automatic,  both 
transmitting  and  receiving  at  the 
startling  rate  of  110  words  a  min- 
ute, it  is  now  possible  to  transact 
an  enormous  volume  of  business 
every  twenty-four  hours  at  a  rate 
made  necessary  by  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing demands  of  communication  traf- 
fic over  all  of  the  world's  lanes  ol 
travel. 

In  brief,  the  present-day  wireless 
installations  aboard  ship,  as  main- 
tained by  the  Radio  Corporation,  are 
rapid,  silent  and  highly  efficient,  oc- 
cupying a  minimum  of  space  and 
following,  throughout,  in  their  gen- 
eral installation,  the  very  best  engi- 
neering practice. 


INSURANCE  NOTES 

J.  B.  Levison,  president  of  the 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company 
and  the  Home  Fire  and  Marine  In- 
surance Company,  left  San  Francisco 
June  1  for  a  three  months'  European 
tour,  on  business  ?.nd  pleasure  com- 
bined. Mr.  Levison's  headquarters 
in  Europe  will  be  with  Joseph  Had- 
ley,  European  marine  agent  for  the 
companies  in  London.  Mr.  Levison 
will  visit  the  leading  cities  on  the 
continent,  returning  home  to  Cali- 
fornia in  September. 


John  Marshall,  Jr.,  vice-president 
of  the  Fireman's  Fund  and  the 
Home  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 
Companies,  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco  from  an  extended  tour 
through  Canada,  where  he  visited 
the  companies'  principal  agencies 
on  his  way  to  Boston  to  attend  the 
conference  of  the  Eastern  Depart- 
ment of  the  companies. 


Alfred  W.  Young,  marine  surveyor 
of  the  Fireman's  Fund,  has  just  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco  from  a  tour 
of  inspection  of  the  ports  of  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Norfolk 
and  Chicago. 

Mr.  Young  was  sent  East  by  the 
company  to  make  a  study  of  port 
conditions  and  cargo  handling  facili- 
ties in  these  large  shipping  centers. 
He  expresses  disappointment  in  the 
facilities  of  eastern  points. 

"Eastern  marine  men,"  says  Mr. 
Young,  "would  get  more  by  coming 
out  to  study  conditions  in  Pacific 
Coast  ports  than  we  do  by  going 
back  to  eastern  ports.  In  many  re- 
spects we  have  much  better  facili- 
ties than  any  of  the  large  eastern 
ports." 

Mr.  Young  also  reports  that  ship- 
ping is  booming  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, particularly  in  the  port  of 
Philadelphia. 


MARINE  EQUIPMENT  SUGGESTIONS 


100  KILOWATT  TURBINE   GENERATORS 
INSTALLED  IN  THE  "PRESIDENT"  SHIPS 


SEVEN  of  the  reconditioned 
"President"  ships  have  recent- 
ly been  outfitted  with  West- 
inghouse  100  kilowatt  rede- 
signed turbine  geared  generators  to 
take  care  of  the  additional  load  re- 
quired for  electrically  heating  the 
first  class  passenger  quarters,  sup- 
plying power  for  the  electric  galley 
ranges,  toasters,  ventilating  and 
desk  fans,  electric  irons,  numerous 
small  motor  driven  machines  such 
as  mangles,  washing  machines,  po- 
tato peelers,  dough  mixers,  dish 
washers,  lighting,  radio  and  the 
gyro  compass. 

The  vessels  already  outfitted  with 
the  new  units  are  the  President 
Roosevelt,  President  Harding  and 
President  Polk  of  the  United  States 
Lines;  President  Taft,  President 
Wilson  and  President  Pierce  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
and  President  Jefferson  of  the  Ad- 
miral-Oriental Line.  Several  more 
will  be  similarly  equipped. 

The  new  units  are  designed  to 
meet  the  most  severe  marine  require- 
ments, occupy  little  space,  provide 
quick  inspection  and  easy  opera- 
tion. 
Typical  Installation  on  the  President 

Roosevelt 

The  turbine  end  of  the  two  100 
kilowatt  units  in  the  President 
Roosevelt  face  the  switchboard, 
which  enables  the  operator  to  ob- 
serve the  tachometers  on  the  top  of 
the  turbines  while  at  the  switch- 
board. 

The  turbines  are  of  the  re-entry 
type.  The  steam  after  it  passes 
through  the  throttle,  governor  con- 
trol inlet  valve  and  nozzle,  impinges 
upon  the  single  set  of  blades  mount- 
ed on  the  periphery  of  the  turbine 
rotor.  Only  a  part  of  the  energy  is 
converted  into  work  by  the  first 
passage  of  steam.  A  reversing  cham- 
ber redirects  the  steam  against  the 
blades  and  as  it  again  impinges  upon 
the  blades,  at  high  pressure,  con- 
verts all  the  steam  energy  into  work. 
The  re-entry  principle  with  a  single 
row  of  blades  is  as  efficient  as  a 
single  passage  of  steam  against  two 
row.s  of  blades  and  eliminates  fric- 
tional    losses   incident  to  the  single 
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entry  principle.  Ample  clearance  is 
provided  between  the  blades,  nozzles 
and  reversing  chamber. 

Steam  leakage  is  prevented  by 
water  glands  at  the  turbine  casing. 
Fresh  water,  supplied  from  a  tank 
40  feet  above  the  turbines,  passes 
through  a  water  valve  located  above 
the  throttle  valve  and  flows  to  the 
gland.  As  the  water  leaks  off  it 
runs  back  to  the  fresh  water  tank. 
The  water  glands  prevent  steam 
from  leaking  from  the  turbine  cas- 
ing when  operating  non-condensing 
and  just  as  effectively  prevents  air 
from  entering  the  cylinder  when  op- 
erating condensing. 

The  100  kilowatt  units  are  equip- 
ped at  the  side  with  a  supplementary 
nozzle  valve  which  can  be  set  by 
hand  to  operate  at  75  kilowatts.  This 
feature  is  an  economy  factor  when 
that  amount  of  power  is  sufficient 
for  the  load.  The  bearings  and  jour- 
nals are  oversize  and  are  provided 
with  a  good  lubricating  system. 

The  copper  bends,  leading  from 
the  main  steam  line  to  the  throttle 
valve,  eliminate  the  expansion 
strains  between  the  steam  line  and 
turbine.  The  steam  exhaust  expan- 
sion joint  is  located  underneath  the 
turbine,  eliminating  the  possibility 
of    strains    on     the    turbine    which 


might  arise  from  the  exhaust  piping. 

Turbines  and  generators  run  at 
Economical  Speed 

Reduction  gears  are  used  so  that 
the  turbines  and  generators  will  run 
at  their  most  efficient  speeds.  The 
ratio  is  6.666  to  1.  A  turbine  direct- 
ly connected  with  a  generator  is  not 
practical  for  generating  direct  cur- 
rent as  the  turbine  runs  too  slow 
and  the  generator  too  fast  for  the 
best  operating  economy  and  upkeep. 
The  current  generated  is  120  direct 
current,  240  direct  current  or  with 
3  wires,  120-240  direct  current. 

The  generator  is  connected  to  the 
gear  shaft  by  a  solid  flange  coupling. 
The  inboard  generator  bearing  is 
omitted.  This  arrangement  has  been 
found  to  be  extremely  satisfactory 
as  it  decreases  the  length  of  the 
unit,  reduces  misalignment  difficul- 
ties and  produces  a  smooth  running 
machine. 

The  generators  have  commutating 
poles,  which  makes  it  unnecessary 
to  shift  brushes  for  varying  loads. 
Brass  brush  holders  are  provided; 
the  parts  likely  to  corrode  are  sher- 
ardized.  The  windings  are  treated 
and  impregnated  to  resist  the  action 
of  salt  water  and  air. 


Generating  end  of  100  K.  W.  Westinghoube  turbo-generating  sets  on  board  btcamcr  President  Roosevelt. 
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Turbine   end   of   100    K.  W.  Westinghouse   generating   set  on  board   steamer  President  RooEevtlt. 


The  gears  have  ample  tooth  sur- 
face and  are  heavily  constructed  and 
have  a  good,  easily  inspected,  lubri- 
cating system.  The  lubricating  oil 
is  distributed  by  an  over  -  sized 
geared  pump  attached  to  the  end  of 
the  governor  spindle.  The  base  of 
the  reduction  gear  serves  as  an  oil 
reservoir.  The  pump  discharges  oil 
into  a  receptacle  at  the  top  of  the 
gear  case  where  it  is  strained  before 
it  flows  by  gravity  to  the  various 
bearings.  The  oil  is  cooled  by  circu- 
lating cold  sea  water  through  a  cop- 
per coil  submerged  in  the  reservoir. 

Control  Panels,  Governor  and 
Safety  Features 

The  control  panels  for  the  three 
units,  distributing  panels  and 
switches  for  light  and  power  are 
all  mounted  on  the  same  switch- 
board on  the  end  of  the  dynamo 
flat.  The  feature  of  the  switchboard 
is  the  Westinghouse  Reverse  Current 
Relay,  which  trips  out  the  circuit 
breaker  whenever  there  is  any  dan- 
ger of  motorizing  a  unit  either  due 
to  negligence  in  shutting  down  one 
unite  before  physically  opening  the 
circuit  breaker  or  by  throwing  an- 
other unit  on  the  board  when  its 
voltage  is  not  the  same  as  the  one 
or  two  already  in  operation. 

A    throttle    valve    switch,    located 
underneath    the    throttle    valve   pre- 
'    vents   the   circuit   breaker   from    be- 
1    ing  closed  unless  the  throttle  valve 
1    is  open.    It  also  throws   the   circuit 
i    breaker  out  by  energizing  a  trip  coil 
if  the  throttle  valve  is  tripped   and 
closed  by  the  action  of  the  auto  stop. 
The  governors  for  these  units  are 
very  quick  acting  and  directly  con- 
nected to  the   governor   valve   with- 


out any  form  of  relay.  These  gov- 
ernors can  easily  be  adjusted  to  op- 
erate within  very  close  limits.  The 
speed  regulation  is  extremely  stable 
at  all  points  of  the  load.  The  full 
load  can  be  thrown  on  or  off  instant- 
ly and  the  speed  variation  can  be 
changed  as  desired. 

The  governor  is  driven  by  the 
slow  speed  reduction  gear.  This  ar- 
rangement assures  a  constant  supply 
of  oil  in  all  wearing  parts  without 
any  leakage  to  the  exterior.  Easy 
inspection  for  all  wearing  parts  of 
the  governor  is  provided. 

The  auto  stop,  located  at  the  end 
of  the  turbine  spindle,  functions  at 
10  per  cent  overspeed,  thus  afford- 
ing an  additional  speed  control 
should  the  governor  valve  become 
inoperative  due  to  dirt  or  scale  col- 
lecting under  the  valve.  The  auto 
stop  actuates  a  trip  lever  which  re- 
leases falling  weights,  causing  the 
throttle  valve  to  be  tripped  shut. 
The  throttle  valve  cannot  be  opened 
until  the  weights  are  replaced.  The 
auto  stop  is  readily  accessible  by 
merely  lifting  the  cover  in  front  of 
the  turbine  casing. 

An  additional  overspeed  safety  de- 
vice is  incorporated  in  the  turbine 
rotor  by  two  special  pinned  blades 
which  will  fly  out  of  place  at  con- 
siderable overspeed,  causing  the 
rotor  to  run  out  true.  The  unbal- 
ance causes  friction  by  several  hubs 
mounted  in  the  rotor  rubbing  heavy 
restraining  rings  in  the  casing.  This 
causes  the  rotor  to  slow  down  and  at 
the  same  time  supports  the  shaft. 
The  hubs  normally  revolve  in  the 
restraining    rings    at    a    very    small 


clearance.  In  addition,  a  relief 
valve  in  the  turbines  will  give  warn- 
ing if  the  exhaust  pressure  exceeds 
15  pounds. 

The  turbines,  gears  and  gener- 
ators of  the  100  kilowatt  sets  are 
supported  by  massive  bed  plates 
resting  on  cast  iron  chocks  which 
are  fitted  between  the  bed  plates 
and  the  deck.  The  bed  plates  are 
bolted  fast  to  the  deck  and  the 
space  between  is  filled  with  cement. 
This  practically  assures  a  perfect 
alignment  of  the  units  even  though 
the  dynamo  flat  may  become  dis- 
torted. 

The  50  kilowatt  unit  is  equally 
well  supported.  The  generator  and 
gear  case  rest  in  a  three  point  sus- 
pension, two  under  the  generator 
and  one  under  the  gear  case.  The 
turbine  cylinder  is  bolted  to  the 
gear  case.  The  turbine  cylinder  is 
bolted  to  the  gear  case  to  eliminate 
any  supporting  strains  that  might 
arise  under  the  turbine  cylinder. 


Sturtevant  Comes  West 

BF.  STURTEVANT  started 
about  sixty  years  ago  with 
,  six  men,  in  a  shop  on  Sud- 
bury street,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. While  the  name  of  Sturte- 
vant has  not  been  quite  so  spectac- 
ular as  others  in  our  day  and  age, 
his  services  to  mankind,  neverthe- 
less, have  been  equally  invaluable. 

Sturtevant  harnessed  the  air  and 
made  it  heat  and  ventilate  our  build- 
ings, collect  and  convey  the  refuse 
from  our  woodworking  plants,  supply 
the  blast  to  cupolas  in  our  foundries, 
give  the  draft  under  the  fires  in  our 
power  plants  with  their  millions  of 
horsepower,  conditioned  the  air  and 
made  the  proper  climate  in  scores  of 
our  industries,  dried  the  green  wood 
for  many  of  our  lumber  mills  and 
dozens  of  other  applications. 

Wherever  air  has  been  put  to  work 
tribute  should  be  paid  to  B.  F.  Stur- 
tevant, who  from  so  small  a  force 
built  up  so  widespread  an  organiza- 
tion and  who  made  air  lighten  our 
labors  and  increase  our  industrial 
efficiency. 

Sturtevant  products  may  be  found 
today  in  India,  Japan,  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia, Europe,  North  and  South 
America;  in  fact,  all  over  the  world. 

Under  the  direction  of  Hon.  E.  N. 
Foss  the  present  huge  plant  of  the 
B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company  was  estab- 
lished at  Hyde  Park,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. This  plant  covers  fifteen 
acres  and  with  full  complement  em- 
ploys about  2500  persons.  The  Fram- 
ingham  Foundries,  and  the  plants  of 
Gait,    San    Francisco    and    Philadel- 
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phia,  are  large  contributors  to  the 
business. 

Owing  to  increasing  business  and 
the  desire  to  be  of  still  greater  ser- 
vice to  its  customers,  the  B.  F.  Stur- 
tevant  Company  has  long  felt  the 
need  of  a  manufacturing  plant  in 
the  middle  west. 

As  almost  every  installation  calls 
for  specific  engineering,  it  has  been 
found  difficult  and  expensive  at  times 
to  give  full  attention  to  this  west- 
ward business  from  Hyde  Park; 
therefore,  the  Sturtevant  Company 
has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Wis- 
consin Engine  Company,  makers  of 
Corliss  pumping  engines  at  Corliss, 
Wisconsin. 

This  new  acquisition  covers  nearly 
ten  acres  and  the  buildings  have  ap- 
proximately 150,000  feet  of  floor 
space. 

A  full  manufacturing  and  engi- 
neering staff  will  be  maintained  and 
closer  cooperation  given  to  western 
customers.  Shipping  raw  material 
east  and  the  finished  product  west 
adds  a  good  deal  to  the  ultimate  cost 
because  of  freight  charges.  The  sit- 
uation  at  Corliss   will   make   a   sub- 


stantial reduction  in  these  additional 
transportation  costs. 

Shipping  facilities  are  ample  as 
Corliss  is  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
road and  is  the  junction  through 
which  trains  pass  almost  every  hour 
between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee;  it 
is  also  the  only  express  stop  on  this 
eighty-five  mile  run.  Racine  also, 
with  her  lake  ports,  is  only  six  miles 
east.  Connection  may  be  easily  made 
with  all  the  principal  lines  east  and 
west,  thereby  making  Corliss  ideal 
from  a   shipping  standpoint. 

The  new  plant  will  be  under  the 
same  direction  as  the  other  factories 
at  Hyde  Park,  Gait,  San  Francisco 
and  Philadelphia,  with  ex-Governor 
Foss  as  president. 

Harry  W.  Page  has  been  selected 
as  general  manager  and  will  be  in 
entire  charge  of  the  Wisconsin  plant. 

Mr.  Page  is  a  graduate  of  Baraboo 
High  School  and  also  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  For  the  past  six 
years  he  was  assistant  general  man- 
ager and  was  located  at  the  main 
office  of  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Com- 
pany at  Hyde  Park,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 


Coen  Oil-Burning  Systems 


FOR  many  years  the  Coen  Com- 
pany,  Inc.,   of   San   Francisco, 
oil    burning    specialists,    have 
been  constantly  improving  fur- 
nace fronts  for  marine  boilers,  both 
Scotch  and  water-tube. 

The  illustration  herewith  shows 
the  very  latest  furnace  front  with 
"R"  type  of  air  register  and  swing 
top   burner.      The    burner    shown    is 


that  for  the  converted  transport  Bu- 
ford.  A  large  number  of  these  same 
type  burners  have  been  installed  on 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
passenger  liners  of  the  President 
type,  the  most  notable  recent  instal- 
lation being  that  on  the  President 
Taft,  which  steamer  on  her  last 
homeward  voyage  established  a  rec- 
ord for  speed  across  the  Pacific, 
making    San    Francisco    from   Yoko- 


hama, via  Honolulu,  in  a  total  steam- 
ing time  of  12  days,  3  hours  and  6 
minutes.  This  figures  out  an  aver- 
age speed  of  18.27  knots  an  hour. 

These  Coen  burners  are  designed 
as  the  result  of  many  years'  study 
and  practical  experience  to  meet  tne 
special  conditions  which  obtain  on 
each  installation.  Each  burner,  to- 
gether with  its  furnace  front,  makes 
a  unit  which  is  figured  to  burn  oil 
fuel  with  the  minimum  amount  of 
excess  air  and  with  the  air  for  com- 
bustion uniformly  introduced  and  so 
directed  into  the  furnace  as  to  ob- 
tain immediately  an  intimate  mix- 
ture of  atomized  oil  and  free  oxygen. 

Conditions  obtaining  in  the  stoke 
holes  and  furnaces  of  steam  vessels 
vary  over  such  a  wide  range  that  it 
is  impossible  to  design  one  set  type 
of  firing  front  which  will  fit  the  en- 
tire range  satisfactorily,  and  the 
practice  of  the  Coen  Company,  as 
oil  burning  specialists,  has  always 
been  to  study  each  installation  and 
change  the  characteristics  of  their 
standard  oil  burning  fronts  to  meet 
the  special  requirements  of  the  spe- 
cial job. 

The  burner  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion herewith  can  be  made  up  in  a 
combination  for  either  oil  firing  or 
coal  firing.  It  can  be  adapted  to 
either  closed  coal  hole  systems,  in- 
duced fire  draft  systems,  or  nat- 
ural draft  systems.  In  conjunction 
with  proper  equipment  for  measur- 
ing and  testing  waste  gases  in  the 
stack,  Coen  furnace  fronts  are  so  de- 
signed as  to  give  the  engineer  an  op- 
portunity to  positively  control  the 
economical  combustion  of  fuel  oil  in 
his  fire  room. 


Latest    type    Coen   burner    with    "R"    type  air    register    and    hirvged    or    swinging    iront. 


AN  IMPROVED  FORM  OF  SURFACE  CONDENSER 

By  LUTHER  D.  LOVEKIN 


THE  object  of  my  improved  form 
of  surface  condenser  is  to  en- 
able the  exhaust  steam  or  other 
vapors  to  be  condensed  in  the 
most  efficient  manner  with  the  least 
surface  and  the  least  amount  of  cir- 
culating water,  and  to  arrange  the 
tube  surface  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
utilize  said  surface  in  the  best  way, 
that  is,  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
tubes  in  the  primary  zone  for  ab- 
stracting approximately  all  of  the 
latent  heat  in  the  steam,  prevent  the 
condensate  from  the  primary  zone 
from  being  cooled  by  the  tubes  in 
the  secondary  zone,  and  to  provide 
a  secondary  zone  through  which  only 
water  of  the  lowest  temperature 
available  is  used. 

This  type  of  condenser  may  be  de- 
signed for  any  number  of  water 
passes  and  may  be  known  as  a  sin- 
gle pass  type  where  the  water  simply 
flows  in  one  direction  through  the 
tubes,  as  is  the  case  in  torpedo  boat 
destroyers  and  scout  cruisers,  or  it 
may  be  made  of  the  double,  triple  or 
other  multiple  water  pass  type.  The 
number  of   passes   which   the   water 


makes  through  the  tubes  is  immate- 
rial to  the  design.  The  principal  ob- 
ject is  to  attain  the  most  economical 
results  in  the  mast  practical  manner. 
To  accomplish  these  results  there 
are  certain  fundamental  principles 
to  be  observed:  First,  a  certain  ve- 
locity of  water  must  be  obtained, 
depending  upon  the  diameter  and 
length  of  the  tube  employed,  or  in- 
stead of  the  length  of  tube  (as  would 
be  the  case  in  condensers  of  the 
single  pass)  the  total  length  of  the 
water  pass  must  be  considered  when 
two  or  more  passes  are  used,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  the  proper  length  of 
tube  in  contact  with  the  steam  found 
necessary  for  raising  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  circulating  water  (at  its 
predetermined  velocity)  to  a  temper- 
ature corresponding  closely  to  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding 
steam.  The  nearer  this  temperature 
is  approached  the  more  economical 
the  condensing  apparatus  becomes, 
as  the  nearer  we  approach  the  tem- 
perature of  the  steam  at  the  circu- 
lating water  outlet  the  less  circulat- 
ing water   is   required   for  abstract- 
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ing  the  B.  T.  U.'s  from  the  steam. 
Special  conditions  like  these  obtain- 
ed in  battleships  require  a  modifica- 
tion of  this  plan  on  account  of  their 
operating  at  full  speed  but  for  a 
small  period  of  time.  In  these  cases 
we  throw  away  some  economy  at 
full  speed  in  order  to  save  weight 
in  the  condenser,  which  also  means 
reduced  space — a  very  important  fac- 
tor in  high  powered  naval  vessels. 

In  such  cases  some  efficiency  is 
sacrificed  in  order  to  save  weight. 
In  most  condensers,  as  is  well  known 
(particularly  those  in  which  the 
shell  or  casing  is  practically  filled 
with  tubes),  the  tubes  in  the  upper 
half  of  the  condenser  do  the  greater 
part  of  the  work.  A  bad  feature  of 
this  type  of  condenser  is  that  the 
condensate  from  the  upper  half 
passes  over  the  tubes  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  condenser.  The  lower 
tubes  commonly  have  the  coldest  wa- 
ter passing  through  them,  serving 
thus  to  cool  the  condensate  falling 
from  the  upper  tubes  unnecessarily 
and  thereby  causing  a  great  loss  in 
efficiency. 

Many  engineers  have  adopted  the 
plan    of    passing    the    coldest    water 
through  the  upper  tubes.    This  causes 
the   circulating  water   to   be   heated 
during  its  first  pass  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than   it  would  be   if  the  water 
entered   the   lower   half,   on   account 
of   the    steam    being    at   its    highest 
temperature    and    the    water    at    its 
lowest  temperature,   supplying   ideal 
conditions  for  a  rapid  heat  transfer 
between    the    steam    and   the    water. 
This  heated  water  then  flows  through 
the  lower  tubes  in  any  multiple  pass 
condenser,    and    the    water    having 
been  heated  considerably  during  its 
passage  through  the   upper  half  of 
the    condenser,    gives    a    higher    hot 
well  temperature  than  would  be  ob- 
tained   in    the    case    of    passing    the 
coldest  water  through  the  lower  half 
of    the    condenser    first.      This    has 
given    an    erroneous    impression    to 
the  average  engineer,  for  the  reason 
that  in  carrying  out  this  procedure 
the    volume    of    air   which   must    be 
handled   by  the   air  pump   has   been 
increased,   which   means   more   work 
for  the  air  pump.     The  air  should  be 
cooled   to   as   low   a   temperature   as 
possible,    thereby    reducing    its    vol- 
ume.     Inasmuch    as    the    air,    being 
heavier  than  the  steam,  fails  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  condenser,  it  nat- 
urally   follows   that  the    lower    part 
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of  the  condenser  should  be  used  for 
air  cooling. 

The  only  object  in  passing  the  cir- 
culating water  through  the  upper 
half  of  the  tubes  first  is  to  secure 
a  higher  temperature  of  hot  well; 
therefore,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  a 
condensed  can  be  designed  which 
will  give  the  highest  possible  tem- 
perature of  water  in  the  hot  well 
and  reduce  the  volume  of  air  to  be 
handled  by  the  air  pump  or  air  ejec- 
tors to  a  minimum,  it  would  seem  as 
though  we  were  approaching  ideal 
conditions.  This  can  be  done,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  have  the  coldest 
water  entering  the  lower  half  first, 
and  if  a  single  pass  condenser  be 
used  it  means  that  water  of  the  same 
temperature  enters  all  of  the  tubes 
at  the  same  time.  This  does  not 
affect  the  principle,  however,  as  the 
lowest  temperature  of  water  avail- 
able for  the  lower  tubes  has  been 
used. 

The  Lovekin  improved  form  of 
condenser  will  enable  ideal  condi- 
tions to  be  obtained  by  means  of  a 
special  arrangement  within  the  con- 
denser, whereby  the  steam  has  prac- 
tically all  its  latent  heat  removed, 
in  what  is  termed  a  primary  zone. 
The  condensate  from  this  zone  is  not 
cooled  by  the  cold  water  passing 
through  the  secondary  zone.  The 
secondary  zone  is  used  for  cooling 
the  air  and  other  non-condensible 
gases.  Therefore,  it  is  possible  to 
have  the  temperature  of  the  hot  well 
practically  the  same  as  the  temper- 
ature corresponding  to  the  vacuum 
within  the   condenser. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  learn 
that  the  above  improved  form  of 
surface  condenser,  referred  to  and 
which  is  shown  in  the  cut  annexed 
hereto,  is  the  result  of  several  years' 
investigation  in  connection  with  va- 
rious types  of  condensers,  including 
those  of  the  Lovekin  type  known  as 
the  Tennessee  design. 


The  data  obtained  from  former 
types  of  Lovekin  condensers  has  sat- 
isfied me  of  the  great  advancement 
made  with  my  improved  form  of  sur- 
face condenser  shown  herein. 

Referring  to  the  high  temperature 
of  condensate  obtained  from  con- 
densers of  the  Lovekin  type,  it  might 
be  interesting  to  learn  that  in  no 
case  has  there  ever  been  more  than 
a  very  small  difference  between  the 
temperature  of  the  condensate  and 
that  of  the  temperature  correspond- 
ing to  the  vacuum,  even  in  cases 
where  no  special  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  operation  of  these  con- 
densers. In  other  words,  to  use  the 
expression  of  a  well  known  operat- 
ing engineer,  "The  Lovekin  condenser 
gives  you  the  conditions  you  want 
without  trying  to  get  them." 

The  United  States  Navy  Depart- 
ment has  proved  the  value  of  the 
Lovekin  condensers  which  were  fit- 
ted in  the  United  States  battleship 
Tennessee,  and  covers  fully  these 
results  in  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Naval  Engineers,  Volume 
XXXIV,  No.  4,  November,  1922. 
These  results  are  very  interesting 
for  the  reason  that  they  prove  from 
an  unbiased  standpoint  every  claim 
I  made  for  them  in  the  year  1917, 
and,  further,  these  condensers  show 
their  superiority  over  the  conven- 
tional United  States  Navy  design  of 
condenser,  as  fitted  on  the  United 
States  battleship  Maryland  and  run 
under  almost  identical  conditions  by 
the  Navy  Department,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  department  as  to  the  rel- 
ative merits  of  the  two  designs  of 
condenser  involved.  The  results,  as 
may  be  seen,  show  about  25  per  cent 
better  heat  transmission  at  full  speed 
for  the  Lovekin  condenser,  a  better 
vacuum  and  a  higher  temperature 
of  hot  well  or  condensate,  together 
with  a  saving  of  about  25  per  cent 
of  the  circulating  water. 


Litosilo  Deck  Covering 


THE  engineers  of  Marine  Deck- 
ing &  Supply  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, have  developed  a  com- 
bined sheathing  and  flooring 
which  can  be  laid  as  decking  aboard 
ships.  The  original  sheathing  coat 
of  American  Litosilo  decking,  with 
which  most  marine  men  are  familiar, 
can  now  be  covered  with  the  same 
fine -grain,  smooth  -  finish  American 
Litosilo  flooring  which  is  laid  exten- 
sively in  buildings  of  all  kinds.  This 
top  coat  is  usually  laid  one-half  of 
an  inch  in  thickness. 

It  will  stand  up  indefinitely  under 
the  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  foot 
traffic  aboard  ships.     It  has  the  ad- 


vantages of  being  non-dusting;  seams 
or  fissures  are  eliminated,  so  that 
there  is  no  harbor  for  dirt,  vermin 
or  water.  Cleaning  it  is  merely  a 
matter  of  running  a  brush  or  mop 
quickly  over  it.  It  contains  fibrous 
fillers,  which  lend  elasticity  and 
spring  to  the  decking.  It  is  water- 
tight, and  can  be  laid  with  a  cove 
base. 

The  use  of  more  costly  coverings 
which  have  been  used  in  the  past 
on  the  sheathing  coat  of  American 
Litosilo  decking  can  now  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Styles  and  Colors 

Inert    mineral    colors    incorporated 


in  the  composition  when  it  is  mixed 
produce  a  pleasing  and  attractive 
appearance.  The  field  may  be  dif- 
ferent in  color  from  the  border,  with 
a  ribbon  of  still  another  color.  Red, 
brown,  tan,  green,  yellow,  gray,  black 
and  white  are  the  usual  colors  used, 
and  a  harmonious  choice  from  these 
can  readily  be  made,  as  there  is 
practically  no  limit  to  the  designs 
which  may  be  worked  out. 

If  desired,  the  finished  coat  may 
be  blocked  off  with  a  slight  inden- 
tation or  scoring,  in  the  form  of  12- 
inch  squares  of  panels.  This  gives 
a  very  charming  effect.  The  decora- 
tive effects  that  are  possible  with 
these  combinations  are  really  sur- 
prising. The  results  that  have  been 
attained  are  considered  quiet  and  re- 
fined, and  of  decidedly  good  taste. 
A  high  polish  may  be  obtained  also, 
by  waxing. 


Lunken  External  Spring 
Indicators 

THE  Lunken  external  spring  in- 
dicator is  one  that  is  admirably 
adapted  to  a  service  that  re- 
quires accessibility  of  parts 
and  immunity  from  heat  influences. 
In  general,  the  construction  is  high 
grade,  heavier  construction  being 
used  in  the  stationary  parts  than  in 
other  indicators,  thereby  eliminating 
the  tendency  to  spring  when  under 
load;     moving    parts    are    made    ex- 


Lunken  external  spring  indicator. 

tremely  light  where  the  effect  of  in- 
ertia would  tend  to  affect  the  accu- 
racy of  the  indicator,  and  great  care 
has  been  exercised  to  ensure  ample 
bearing  and  wearing  surfaces  that 
are  easily  lubricated. 

The  spring  is  located  on  the  out- 
side, and  carries  a  tension  load  at 
all  times.  This  construction  enables 
the  spring  to  be  closely  wound  and 
easily  removed  in  a  few  seconds. 
These  springs  are  calibrated  in  both 
English  and  metric  systems. 

The  construction  of  the  pencil 
mechanism  is  such  that  inertia  has 
a  negligible  effect  upon  its  accuracy. 
The  pencil  arm  is  made  from  one 
piece   of   spring    steel    and    receives 
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The  Test  of  Time 


In  the  years  since  Acetylene 
first  became  a  commercial  prod- 
uct, users  of  the  gas  welding 
and  cutting  process  have  been 
offered  many  substitute  fuel 
gases.  Unwarranted  claims  for 
these  substitutes  have  failed  to 
stand  the  test  of  time  and 
actual  performance. 

Dissolved  Acetylene  Service, 
from   a   small    beginning    has 


grown  until  it  spans  the  conti- 
nent. New  distributing  stations 
are  constantly  being  established. 

This  growth  results  from  a  prod- 
uct and  service  that  have  been 
the  logical  answers  to  the  stead- 
ily grow^ing  demand  for  a  supply 
of  fuel  gas  in  portable  form  that 
is  safe,  convenient,  economical 
and  dependable. 

An  inquiry  to  our  nearest  Dis- 
trict Sales  Office  will  bring  you 
information  about  our  latest 
sales  and  service  plans. 


Each  Prest-O-Lite 
user  looks  to  his 
nearest  District 
Sales  Office  not 
merely  for  arrange- 
ments to  adequate- 
ly cover  acetylene 
needs,  but  for  help- 
ful co-operation 
and  advice  on  any 
matter  involved  in 
the  use  of  acetylene. 


THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  INC. 

General  Offices:  Carbide  and  Carbon  BIdg.,  30  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 
In  Canada:  Prest-O-Lite  Co.  of  Canada,  Toronto 

District  Sales  Offices 

Atlanta  Chicago  Detroit  New  Orleans  Pittsburgh 

Baltimore  Cleveland  Kansas  City  New  York  San  Francisco 

Boston  Dallas  Los  Angeles  Philadelphia  Seattle 

Buffalo  Milwaukee  St.  Louis 

DISSOLVED   ACETYLENE 
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SOLVING  YOUP  TERMINAL  PROBLEMS 

Reduce  Your 

Pay  Roll  With 

Towmotors 

Eliminate  man- 
power. Pick  up 
one,  or  half  a 
dozen  trailers, 
and  handle  tons 
where  you  form- 
erly handled  a  few 
hundred  pounds. 

Among  those 
who  have  made 
material  reduc- 
tions in  their  pay 
rolls,  in  whose  em- 
ploy each  Tow- 
motor  has  dis- 
placed from  six 
to  ten  men,  are 
the    following: 

American  Dock 
Co.,  Pouch  Term- 
i    inal   Co.,   Watson   Brothers   Stores,    Merritt   &   Chapman    Co.,    United 
?    Warehouse  Co.,   Furness  Withy  Co.,  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.   Co.,   Cleve- 
land  &   Buffalo   Transit   Co.,   Murphy   Cook   Co.,   Norfolk   Warehouse 
Cpn.,  Wilmington  Compress  &  Warehouse   Cpn. 

THE  TOWMOTOR  COMPANY,  1226  East  i52d  st.,  cMand,  onio 

THE  TINDOLPH  COMPANY,  5539  White-Henry-Stuart,  Seattle 


Towmotors  successfully  handling  sugar  car- 
goes at  the  American  Dock  Co.  in  New 
York  and  at  the  Albion  Dock  Co.,  in 
Mauritius    Island     (in    the    Indian    Ocean) 


its  motion  from  a  system  of  links 
that  ensure  a  perfect  proportionality 
and  parallel  motion  throughout  the 
stoke.  An  adjusting  ring  permits 
the  setting  of  the  atmospheric  line 
as  desired. 

The  whole  pencil  mechanism  can 
instantly  be  changed  from  the  right 
to  the  left  side  of  the  drum,  which 
is  a  welcome  feature  on  some  instal- 
lations. The  fulcrums  have  twin 
bearings,  ensuring  them  against  pre- 
mature wear  and  back  lash. 

To  protect  the  pencil  mechanism 
from  injury  and  dust,  a  readily  re- 
moved cover  is  provided  that  in  no 
way  impedes  the  working  of  the  in- 
dicator. 

The  piston  is  made  from  the  finest 
tool  steel,  accurately  ground  and 
hardened. 

The  piston  rod  is  hollow,  and  is 
made  of  tool  steel  also.  It  is  of 
shorter  length  than  any  other  ex- 
ternal spring  type  of  indicator.  There 
has  been  no  hole  drilled  in  the  rod 
to  weaken  it  or  cause  it  to  buckle. 

To  clean  the  piston  and  cylinder, 
a  difficult  task  in  most  cases,  a  bay- 
onet joint  has  been  provided  that 
retjuires  a  tenth  of  a  turn  after 
pressing  the  release  button,  thus 
making  the  cleaning  operation  a 
matter  of  seconds,  and  the  assurance 


that  a  sticking  piston  will  not  dis- 
tort the  recorded  diagram. 

An  adjustable  stop  has  been  pro- 
vided on  the  cylinder  cover,  thereby 
preventing  injury  to  the  instrument 
should  it  be  subjected  to  a  higher 
pressure  than  it  was  intended  for. 
This  adjustable  stop  is  indispensa- 
ble for  taking  suction  diagrams  with 
light  springs. 

The  cylinder  is  composed  of  the 
outside  body  and  its  liner,  the  latter 
being  interchangeable  with  others  of 
smaller  bore,  thus  enabling  the  same 
instrument  to  be  used  for  pressures 
up  to  10,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  material  used  is  special  hard 
bronze,  accurately  ground  to  size. 
For  ammonia,  steel  is  used. 

The  drum  is  very  light,  and  has  a 
steel  spiral  spring  return,  the  ten- 
sion upon  which  can  readily  be 
changed  to  suit  conditions.  This 
spring  is  lighter  than  a  volute  spring 
and  never  breaks.  All  drums  are 
provided  with  two  cord  grooves,  en- 
abling two  or  more  indicators  to  be 
operated  by  one  reducing  motion. 

An  available  feature  on  the  drum 
is  a  patent  detent  motion  which  en- 
ables one  to  stop  the  indicator  drum 
without  disconnecting  the  cord;  this 
feature  is  one  that  facilitates  engine 
testing. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  an   indi- 


cator more  suitable  for  test  stand 
work,  a  drum  is  furnished  for  auto- 
matically taking  up  to  450  cards  in 
succession.  By  so  doing,  adjustments 
can  be  made  more  rapidly  and  accu- 
rately, the  successive  diagrams  show- 
ing at  a  glance  the  effect  of  every 
minute  alteration  in  the  supply  of 
oil,  gas  or  air,  the  timing  of  valves 
and  ignition.  Provision  is  made  to 
stop  the  indicator  at  will,  thus  ob- 
taining a  series  of  continuous  dia- 
grams at  different  conditions. 

All  indicators  are  carefully  tested 
before  and  after  assembling,  and  per- 
fect accuracy  is  guaranteed. 


Plans  for  a  campaign  of  active 
solicitation  of  cargo  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  for  the  publicly-owned 
terminals  have  been  completed  by 
the  Seattle  Port  Commission.  It  has 
been  decided  to  send  representatives 
from  Seattle  to  the  Middle  West,  the 
East  and  South  personally  to  solicit 
freight  for  movement  via  Seattle  and 
over  the  port  terminals.  The  plans 
for  the  campaign  were  contained  in 
a  report  submitted  to  the  port  com- 
mission by  Traffic  Manager  W.  S. 
Cahill.  No  foreign  representatives 
will  be  appointed  at  this  time,  but 
it  is  planned  to  solicit  freight  in  the 
Orient,  as  the  commission's  program 
is  perfected. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  BETHLEHEM-DAHL  OIL 
BURNER  FURNACE  FRONT 


ANEW  type  of  swinj^ing  fur- 
nace front  has  recently  been 
developed  by  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Ltd.,  for 
use  in  installations  of  the  Dahl  me- 
chanical oil  burning  systems,  which 
are  manufactured  at  their  Moore 
Plant,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

This  front  is  suitable  for  use  with 
either  natural  or  forced  draft,  or 
with  a  combination  of  both.  The 
swinging  feature  of  the  new  front, 
in  addition  to  retaining  all  of  the  de- 
sirable features  of  the  non-swinging 
type,  possesses  special  advantages  in 
regard  to  accessibility  and  air  reg- 
ulation that  the  other  type  does  not. 

The  air  register  is  a  substantial 
cylindrical  casting  having  nine  air 
vanes  cast  integral  with  two  flanges 
of  rugged  design,  the  front  one  of 
which  acts  as  support  for  the  swing- 
ing part,  the  rear  one  being  bolted 
to  the  boiler  furnace  front.  A  cyl- 
indrical regulating  pot  air  check 
governs  the  amount  of  air  admitted 
by  opening  and  closing  the  air  inlet. 
The  air  regulating  pot  is  controlled 
by  means  of  a  hand  operated  rack 
and  pinion. 

The  cylindrical  air  regulating  pot 
and  air  regulation  pot  head  are  sep- 
arate castings,  clamped  together  by 


two  dogs.  The  air  controlling  gear 
and  cone  adjusting  gear  are  the 
same  in  both  swinging  and  non- 
swinging  types. 

The  swinging  front  permits  of  air 
regulation  when  working  under  nat- 
ural draft,  forced  draft,  or  combined 
natural  and  forced  draft,  and  under 
all  conditions  of  operating  it  may  be 
swung  open  to  permit  of  easy  access 
to  the  furnace  interior  without  dis- 
mantling any  part  of  the  boiler  front. 
When  working  on  natural  draft  in- 
stallation, the  cylindrical  air  regu- 
lating pot  and  air  regulation  pot 
head  are  one  casting.  Regulation  of 
the  air  is  accomplished  by  adjusting 
the  air  regulation  pot.  In  this  case 
the  air  is  admitted  through  the  reg- 
ister vanes  which  are  open  to  the 
boiler  room. 

Withdrawing  the  pot  and  pot  head 
along  a  cylindrical  bracket  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  crossbar,  by 
means  of  the  rack  and  pinion,  and 
swinging  them  open,  permits  of  in- 
spection and  easy  access  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  furnaces  without  dis- 
mantling the  boiler  front  or  fuel 
oil  piping. 

When  operating  under  forced  draft, 
the  register  is  enclosed  by  the  air 
duct,  and  adjustment  for  air  control 


is  by  means  of  the  rack  and  pinion 
which  operate  the  air  regulating 
pot  and  pot  head.  Closing  the  air 
regulating  pot  over  the  register 
vanes  cuts  off  the  forced  draft  and 
permits  of  swinging  the  air  regu- 
lating pot  head,  burner  and  regulat- 
ing cone  clear  of  the  register  for 
inspection  without  destroying  draft 
conditions  on  other  furnaces  being 
supplied  from  the  same  duct.  The 
swinging  clear  of  the  pot  head  and 
door  frame  permits  of  inspection 
and  access  to  the  furnaces  without 
dismantling  the  furnace  front  or 
fuel  oil  piping.  To  do  this,  the  two 
dogs  are  thrown  clear  of  air  regu- 
lating pot,  latch  bolt  is  disconnected 
and  air  regulation  pot  head  is  with- 
drawn from  the  air  regulating  pot. 
While  these  various  movements  are 
taking  place,  the  air  regulating  pot 
seals  the  register,  thus  preventing 
leakage  of  air  during  examination 
of  burner  and  regulating  cone. 

When  working  under  natural 
draft  on  a  combined  forced  and  nat- 
ural draft  installation,  the  air  regu- 
lation pot  remains  in  the  closed  po- 
sition shown  herein  of  the  accom- 
panying illustration,  shutting  off  the 
forced  draft  through  the  air  duct. 
The  two  dogs  are  disconnected  and 
air  regulating  pot  head  is  with- 
drawn for  the  admission  of  air,  by 
means  of  the  hand  operated  rack 
and  pinion,  thus  giving  a  definite 
air  control. 

If  for  any  reason  it  is  found  de- 
sirable to  admit  a  still  greater  quan- 
tity of  air,  the  two  doors  in  the  air 
regulating  pot  head  can  be  opened. 
Access  to  the  interior  of  the  furnace 
is  obtained  as  described  above. 

A  number  of  installations  of  this 
design  of  furnace  front  have  al- 
ready been  made  with  excellent  re- 
sults, demonstrating  ease  of  opera- 
tion, flexibility  of  control  of  air  reg- 
ulation, complete  atomization,  and 
high  efl[iciency,  resulting  in  a  prac- 
tically smokeless  flame  and  the  high- 
est percentage  of  CO.,  at  the  stack. 


Bethlehem-Dahl   swinging   type  furnace  front. 


LJUNGSTROM  AIR  PREHEATER 

SOME  very  remarkable  results 
have  been  shown  in  actual 
practice  by  a  furnace  air  pre- 
heater  invented  by  the  Swed- 
ish engineer  Ljungstrom  of  turbine 
fame.  James  Howden  &  Company 
of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  with  American 
oflices  and  works  at  Wellsville,  New 
York,  have  secured  the  exclusive  li- 
cense for  this  invention  for  marine 
purposes  and  also  a  license  for  the 
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The  safety  of  costly  ships,  valuable  cargoes,  and  ]M-ecious  lives  are  all 
i^reatly  dependent  on  Rope. 

A  line's  ability  to  hold  fast  probably  means  more  to  the  mariner  than 
any  one  else;  and  the  fact  that  Columbian  —  the  Guaranteed  Rope,  is  beino- 
used  in  ever  increasing  quantities  on  vessels  of  all  types  from  a  small  sail  boat 
to  the  mammoth  Leviathan,  is  eloquent  testimony  of  its  de})endability. 

The  familiar  red,  white  and  bluei  l^apc  Marker  contained  throughout  the 
length  of  all  Columbian  Tape-Marked  Pure  Alanila  Rope  carries  the  signifi- 
cant words  "Guaranteed  Rope"  certified  by  the  manufacturer's  signature — con- 
clusive i)roof  of  his  willingness  to  stand  back  of  the  product. 

Write  today  for  a  copy  of  our  catalogue. 


Columbian  Rope  Company 

342-90  Genesee  Street 
Auburn,  "The  Cordage  City"  N.  Y. 

l'>ianclies —  New   York  Chicago  Boston  Houston 


^>^>>^*^ 
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ClIAOANlEtll    ROPE 

^otivCOLUMBIAN  ROPE  CO.,*"""*" 

»»K  roa  "COLOMBIAN"  Tp*ot  mawk«o  «oPt 
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FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

SHIPBUILDERS- ENGINEERS- REPAIRERS 

Plant  Kearny,  N.  J.      Sales  Office  26  Beaver  St..  New  York 


United  States  to  manufacture  and 
sell  the  device  for  stationary  power 
plant  purposes. 

We  are  advised  that  the  principle 
upon  which  this  device  works  is  that 
of  a  regenerative  furnace.  However, 
in  place  of  an  elaborate  system  of 
valves  and  ducts  there  is  a  simple 
rotating  element  which  passes  alter- 
nately through  the  hot  gases  in  the 
flue  and  the  cold  air  on  its  way  to 
the  furnace,  with  the  result  that  a 


large  percentage  of  the  heat  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  hot  gases  and  pass- 
ed over  to  the  cold  air,  which  carries 
it  into  the  furnace. 

It  is  very  significant  in  this  con- 
nection that  James  Howden  &  Com- 
pany have  long  manufactured  a  very 
efficient  type  of  air  preheater,  which 
was  able  to  recover  between  25  and 
30  per  cent  of  the  heat  in  the  waste 
gases.  James  Howden  &  Company, 
however,    are   frank   enough   to   say 


that  the  new  heater  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  recover  up  to  70  per  cent  of 
the  heat,  and  they  are,  therefore, 
enthusiastic  in  the  matter  of  intro- 
ducing this  new  preheater  to  the 
American  market,  both  stationary 
and  marine. 

The  illustration  accompanying  this 
article  shows  the  eflSciency  curves 
from  tests  made  by  James  Howden 
&  Company  on  a  small  Scotch  ma- 
rine boiler,  having  only  910  square 
feet  of  heating  surface. 

The  development  of  this  device  is 
another  indication  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  still  very  far  from  the  end 
of  development  in  the  economies  of 
steam  engineering. 
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The  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Com- 
pany is  now  operating  the  steamer 
Waimea  between  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  harbor  in  conjunction 
with  the  liners  Yale  and  Harvard. 
The  new  ship  sails  from  San  Fran- 
cisco every  Thursday  and  from  San 
Pedro  on  Mondays.  Roy  V.  Crowder, 
passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Steamship  Company,  an- 
nounces that  the  Waimea,  while  serv- 
ing primarily  as  a  fast  freight  steam- 
er, is  outfitted  to  comfortably  accom- 
modate eighty  first  cabin  passengers 
at  a  lower  rate  than  the  coasters 
Yale  and  Harvard. 
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Leathermat 


THE    illustrations    shown    here- 
with give  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  applicability  of  leather  mat- 
ting   to    public    spaces    aboard 
ship    and   the    variety    of    sizes    and 
shapes  in  which  this  standard  prod- 
uct can  be  obtained. 

Beatsall  leather  mats  are  manufac- 
tured in  San  Francisco  from  scraps 
of  best  sole  leather.  The  leather 
links  are  punched  out  in  quantity 
and  assemble*!  to  suit  orders  on  cop- 
pered steel  wire,  then  compressed  on 
a  specially  designed  table  and  cut 
in  sizes  to  suit  the  customer. 

The  wearing  qualities  of  leather 
are  vastly  improved  by  this  place- 
ment on  edge  and  leather  mats  have 
been  in  service  in  San  Francisco  for 


from    ten    to    fifteen    years    without 
showing  appreciable  wear. 

One  of  the  very  fine  features  of 
the  mats  which  especially  recom- 
mends them  for  marine  purposes 
is  the  ease  with  which  they  are 
cleansed.  All  dirt  sifts  through  the 
mat  onto  the  floor  below  and  on  the 
mat  being  rolled  up  and  the  floor 
beneath  cleaned,  the  mat,  when  roll- 
ed out  again,  is  practically  in  a  san- 
itary condition.  An  occasional  scrap- 
ing with  a  dry  wire  brush  keeps  the 
surface  of  these  mats  in  a  condition 
like  new.  They  are  a  wonderful  pro- 
tection to  linoleum  and  other  expen- 
sive floor  coverings  and  fully  justify 
any  expenditure  necessary  in  placing 
them  aboard  ship. 


een   San    Francisco    and    the    Orient. 


Propeller  Efficiency 


A  NOTABLE  example  of  the 
gain  in  efficiency  to  be  ob- 
tained through  proper  pro- 
peller design  is  furnished  in 
a  recent  installation  made  by  the 
Cloverleaf  Propeller  Company  on  the 
motor  lumber  carrier  Mary  Hanlon. 
This  vessel  is  148  feet  long,  35.6 
feet  beam,  and  carries  410,000  feet 
of  lumber  on  13  feet  9  inches  draft. 
She  is  powered  with  two  2-cylinder, 
175  horsepower  Bolinder  oil  engines 
rated  at  225  revolutions  a  minute. 
Her  regular  run  is  from  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  to  the  Siuslaw  river,  Ore- 
gon, carrying  lumber  from  Florence 
on  the  Siuslaw  to  San  Francisco  and 


Oakland.     On  this  run  she  had  been 
averaging  about  70  hours  loaded. 

The  Mary  Hanlon  belongs  to  Dan 
Hanlon's  fleet  and  was  one  of  the 
first  lumber  carriers  to  be  powered 
with  oil  engines  of  the  Bolinder 
type.  Mr.  Hanlon  first  tried  this 
type  of  engine  in  a  harbor  tug  be- 
fore adopting  it  in  the  coastwise 
lumber  trade. 

A  pair  of  Cloverleaf  wheels  were 
designed  specially  for  this  job,  cast 
by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Ltd.,  and  machined  by  the 
Hanlon  Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding 
Company.  On  the  first  trip  with  the 
new    wheels    the    Mary    Hanlon    cut 


her  time  down  to  63  hours  with  the 
engines  held  down  on  the  govern- 
ors to  215  revolutions  a  minute  ex- 
cept for  a  three-hour  full  speed  trial 
at  230  revolutions  a  minute.  Chief 
Engineer  John  McKeon  wisely  held 
the  engines  below  their  rated  revo- 
lutions, as  the  main  bearings  had 
been  taken  up  in  port  during  the  in- 
stallation of  the  propellers.  During 
the  full  speed  run  the  engines  were 
noticeably  cool  and  running  easily 
in  comparison  with  their  perform- 
ances turning  her  original  wheels. 

This  record  was  made  at  no  great- 
er consumption  of  fuel  and  lubricat- 
ing oil  per  hour  than  the  former 
average  performance  of  the  engines, 
so  that  in  the  round  voyage  there 
was  considerable  saving  on  both  fuel 
and  lubricating  oil.  It  is,  however, 
in  the  saving  of  time  that  this  in- 
stallation fully  justifies  itself.  If 
we  assume  the  value  of  the  ship's 
time  is  $10  an  hour,  a  very  conserv- 
ative figure,  this  saving  of  7  hours 
each  way  would  mean  $140  a  round 
trip,  which  at  24  trips  a  year  means 
a  saving  of  over  $3000  per  annum. 

It  is  universal  experience  that  in- 
telligent design  and  installation  of 
propellers  fitted  to  hull  and  engine 
has  the  effect  of  eliminating  to  a 
great  degree  engine  trouble  and  en- 
gine repairs,  so  that  in  the  course 
of  years  a  properly  designed  pro- 
peller will  effect  a  great  further 
saving  in  time  through  less  frequent 
lay-offs  for  adjusting  and  repairing 
marine  engines. 


M.  S.    Mary    Hanlon    at    Florcr 
Siuslaw  River. 
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Latest  Addition  to  the  Cory  Line 


FOR  over  fifty  years  the  name  of 
Chas.  Cory  &  Son,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  has  been  practically  syn- 
onymous with  all  that  was  and 
is  best  in  intercommunicating  ap- 
paratus aboard  ship.  It  is  with  great 
interest,  therefore,  that  we  very  re- 
cently learned  of  an  arrangement 
made  by  this  well  known  firm  with 
the  Magnavox  Company  of  Oakland, 
California,  for  the  manufacturing 
license  and  selling  rights  of  the  Mag- 
navox anti-noise  marine  telephone. 

This  instrument,  developed  orig- 
inally for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
telephone  service  in  airplanes  and 
afterwards  developed  as  a  ship's 
bridge  to  engine  room  telephone,   is 


the  voice  alone  would  actuate  the 
vibrations  of  the  diaphragm.  Set  up 
between  the  exhausts  of  a  pair  of 
Liberty  Six  airplane  engines,  the  in- 
strument was  put  through  a  very 
thorough  test  and  it  was  found  that 
at  the  receiving  end  in  the  shop  a 
few  hundred  yards  away  no  impres- 
sion was  received  except  that  from 
the  voice  of  the  person  sending  the 
message.  This  test  was  carried  out 
during  the  war,  and  since  the  test 
this  telephone  has  been  established 
on  a  large  number  of  United  States 
naval  vessels  and  merchant  vessels 
of  the  Shipping  Board  and  privately 
owned  American  lines. 

Under   the    management    of   Chas. 


Pilot    house    on    M.  S.    Scltaire,    showing    Cory    indicators    over    windows. 
The   mechanical    telegraph    is    also    of    Cory    manufacture. 


one  of  those  epoch-making  inven- 
tions, the  simplicity  of  which  when 
realized  always  brings  out  the  idea 
why  did  not  someone  think  of  this 
before. 

A  California  inventor  by  the  name 
of  Larsen  hit  upon  the  very  simple 
manner  of  balancing  on  the  trans- 
mitting diaphragm  of  the  telephone 
every  extraneous  noise,  leaving  the 
voice  only  concentrated  on  the  one 
side  of  the  diaphragm.  Practically 
every  method  of  producing  an  anti- 
noise  telephone  set  prior  to  Larsen's 
invention  had  consisted  of  shutting 
out  all  extraneous  noises  by  com- 
pletely surrounding  the  transmitter 
diaphagm  with  wells  of  noise  insu- 
lating material.  Larsen  broke  away 
from  this  idea.  He  opened  up  both 
the  back  and  the  front  of  the  trans- 
mitter to  every  noise,  assuming  that 
with  the  transmitter  placed  close  to 
the  lips,  the  voice  being  concentrated 
on  one  side  of  the  transmitter,  every 
other  noise  vibration  reaching  the 
diaphragm   would    be   balanced    and 


Cory  &  Son,  Inc.,  the  Coryphone  will 
undoubtedly  find  a  very  much  larger 
application  in  the  merchant  marine 
and  will  undoubtedly  add  very  large- 
ly to  the  efl^ciency  of  intercommuni- 
cation aboard  ship. 

Other  lines  manufactured  and  han- 
dled by  Chas.  Cory  &  Son,  Inc.,  in- 
clude mechanical  engine  room  tele- 
graphs, direction  and  revolution  in- 
dicators, the  Ramsay  anticipating  and 
emergency  marine  governor,  whistle 
controls,  annunciators,  fire  alarm 
systems,  marine  switches,  lighting 
fixtures,  running  lights,  and  a  com- 
plete line  of  Foamite  fire  extinguish- 
ing apparatus. 


The   Alaska   Steamship  Company's 

program  of  thoroughly  modernizing 
its  fleet  indicates  improved  condi- 
tions in  Alaskan  trades.  With  the 
commissioning  of  the  new  million- 
dollar  liner  Alaska,  this  company's 
fleet  will  now  comprise  twelve  steam- 
ers and  a  motorship.  The  company 
recently     sold     the     old     freighters 


Santa  Ana,  Juneau  and  Valdez,  re- 
placing them  with  new  modern  steel 
carriers  purchased  fom  the  Ship- 
ping Board.  In  addition  the  com- 
pany has  the  passenger  and  freight 
steamers  Alameda,  Victoria,  North- 
western and  Jefferson,  and  the 
freighters  Cordova,  La  Touche,  Ketch- 
ikan and  Redondo,  as  well  as  the 
motorship  Kennecott,  which  is  oper- 
ating in  the  intercoastal  trade  under 
charter  to  the  Williams  Steamship 
Company. 


The  Oil  Separator 

THE  De  Laval  separator  has 
been  long  and  favorably  known 
to  the  dairying  industry.  It  is 
a  far  cry  from  the  separator 
house  of  the  dairy  to  the  turbine 
room  of  a  huge  stationary  power 
plant  or  the  engine  room  of  a  mod- 
ern freighter,  but  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  latter  the  visitor  is 
sure  to  find  tucked  away  in  one  cor- 
ner the  De  Laval  oil  purifier,  or 
separator. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  accom- 
panying illustration  this  instrument 
is  built  along  exactly  the  same  lines 
as  the  De  Laval  cream  separator. 
The  problem  of  purifying  oil  in  the 
lubricating  systems  of  turbine  driven 
ships,  particularly  of  vessels  driven 
by  geared  turbines,  brought  out  the 
application  of  this  very  useful  and 
very  convenient  engine  room  equip- 


De    Laval    oil    separator 

ment,  which  has  become  almost 
standard  in  geared  turbine  cargo 
vessels  and  is  rapidly  coming  into 
use  on  many  motorships. 

Not  only  on  shipboard  has  the  use- 
fulness of  this  device  been  recog- 
nized, but  it  is  rapidly  coming  into 
use  ashore  in  machine  shops,  for 
recovering  both  lubricating  oil  and 
cutting  compounds,  in  stationary 
power  plants,  garages  and  industrial 
establishments  for  the  recovery  of 
an  almost  endless  variety  of  liquid 
products. 


in  these  columns  last  week,  that  the 
price  at  which  some  obsolete  boats 
stand  in  the  books  of  the  companies 
is,  in  many  cases,  so  high  that  it  will 
almost  be  tantamount  to  a  major 
surgical  operation  to  cut  the  loss  on 
them;  though,  even  if  this  were  so, 
it  would  certainly  seem  at  the  mo- 
ment that  it  would  be  better  to  run 
the  risk  and  get  rid  of  the  boats 
right  away  and  thus  save  the  heavy 
expenses  of  laying  up.  And  the  po- 
sition is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
British  prices  do  not  compare  favor- 
ably with  foreign.  For  example,  a 
large  passenger  steamer,  with  the 
passenger  equipment  removed,  was 
recently  sold  to  Italian  ship  break- 
ers at  about  35s.  per  ton,  while  an- 
other realized  £2  a  ton;  and  I  am 
told  that  ordinary  steel  cargo  boats 
fetch  from  25s.  to  30s.  per  ton  gross 
if  sold  to  foreign  ship  breakers,  the 
British  firms  only  offering  20s.  The 
British  shipowner's  patriotism  may 
be  more  automatic  than  otherwise, 
but  whatever  variety  it  represents  it 
would  be  asking  far  too  much  of  him 
to  forfeit  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  relizable  value  of  his  boats, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  benefiting 
home  industry  and  providing  break- 
ing up  work  for  the  unemployed." 

Many  British  shipowners  are  re- 
placing such  tonnage  by  new  con- 
struction. 

Including  replacements  and  addi- 
tions, there  were  about  1,492,000  tons 
under  construction  on  March  31,  this 
year,  in  Great  Britain  at  an  average 
of  $50  per  deadweight  ton,  including 
extras  for  modern  appliances.  The 
trade  of  the  world,  if  pre-war  nor- 
mal, would  absorb  a  large  part  of  the 
available  seaworthy  tonnage  existing, 
since,  though  practically  9,000,000 
tons  of  such  carrying  capacity  is  in 
excess  of  the  tonnage  required  in 
1913,  the  requirements  of  the  world's 
markets  accumulated  during  the  war 
would  absorb  it  under  peace  con- 
ditions. 

The  outstanding  fact  in  the  ship- 
ping situation  of  the  world  is  the 
rapid  recovery  of  the  German  mer- 
chant fleet.  For  the  moment  the 
public's  mind  is  on  the  perplexing 
problem  of  rehabilitating  Europe  and 
restoring  her  economic  position.  But 
when  we  do  have  time  to  turn  from 
consideration  of  this  engaging  ques- 
tion to  observation  of  shipping  con- 
ditions elsewhere,  we  are  necessarily 
attracted  at  once  to  the  steps  Ger- 
many has  been  taking,  and  the  as- 
tounding progress  she  has  made  in 
her  efforts  to  regain  the  position  as 


THE  SHIPPING  SITUATION 

By  JAMES  A.  FARRELL 
(Continued  from  page  314) 

a  maritime  nation  that  she  held  be- 
fore embarking  on  her  great  adven- 
ture of  1914. 

When  the  war  opened,  Germany 
held  second  rank  in  the  shipping 
world,  yielding  precedence  only  to 
Great  Britain.  When  the  war  ended, 
Germany  had  practically  disappeared 
from  the  list  of  ocean  traders.  Her 
fleet  was  reduced  to  about  400,000 
tons,  largely  composed  of  vessels  that 
represented  a  minimum  of  worth  in 
the  deep  sea  commerce.  The  mer- 
chant fleets  of  even  Denmark,  Greece, 
Belgium  and  Spain  exceeded  that  of 
Germany,  and  besides  these  there 
were  nine  or  ten  of  the  larger  trad- 
ing nations  whose  flags  covered  ton- 
nage all  the  way  from  three  to  forty 
times  in  amount  than  that  under  the 
German  flag. 

But  Germany  has  been  climbing 
steadily  back  up  the  list,  until  to- 
day she  is  probably  in  fifth  place, 
practically  assured  that  continuation 
of  her  present  course  will  bring  her 
into  third  rank  within  a  compara- 
tively short  time. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
British  Empire  headed  the  list  of  mar- 
itime nations,  with  tonnage  aggregat- 
ing 20,524,000.  Then  came  Germany 
with  5,135,000  and  the  United  States 
with  2,070,000.  Norway,  France,  Ja- 
pan, Holland,  Italy,  Austria,  Sweden, 
Spain,  Russia,  Greece,  Denmark  and 
Belgium  followed  in  that  order,  with 
fleets  ranging  from  1,957,000  tons 
down  to  341,000.  The  figures  are 
from  Lloyd's  Register,  and  include 
vessels  of  100  gross  tons  and  over. 

Within  two  years  after  the  war, 
Germany  had  increased  the  400,000 
tons  left  her  by  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles to  more  than  700,000  tons,  a 
gain  of  75  per  cent,  and  had  her  pro- 
gram of  maritime  recovery  well  un- 
der way.  She  was  then  eleventh,  in- 
stead of  fifteenth,  in  the  list.  The 
British  Empire,  as  always  for  many 
years,  was  at  the  head,  with  over 
21,900,000  tons,  having  replaced  all 
her  huge  war  losses  and  increased 
her  fleet  by  a  million  and  a  half 
tons.  The  United  States  had  made 
the  most  spectacular  increase  from 
2,070,000  tons  to  14,771,000;  France, 
Japan  and  Italy  had  nearly  doubled 
their  fleets,  and  Norway,  Holland 
and  Spain  had  made  substantial  in- 
creases. 

That  was  the  situation  in  1921, 
two  years  after  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  when  the  war  building 
programs  of  all  the  nations  opposed 
to  Germany  had  been  practically 
completed.     At  that  time,  the   busi- 


ness depression  which  began  in  1920 
and  affected  all  the  world  was  about 
at  its  worst,  and  the  shipping  of  all 
nations  was  feeling  severely  the  con- 
traction of  traffic.  Freights  were 
falling  and  tonnage  was  being  laid 
up  everywhere. 

But  Germany  was  not  affected  in 
her  merchant  marine  by  this  depres- 
sion as  other  nations  were.  If  any- 
thing, it  facilitated  her  in  getting 
on  with  her  program,  especially  when 
coupled  with  the  rapid  and  extreme 
inflation  of  her  currency.  One  prompt 
effect  of  the  depression  was  a  sub- 
stantial fall  in  tonnage  values.  Ger- 
many received  credit  at  the  prices 
of  1919  for  the  vessels  she  turned 
over  to  other  countries  after  the 
war.  Some  of  these,  including  sev- 
eral of  large  tonnage  and  compara- 
tively recent  construction,  she  was 
able  to  buy  back  at  much  lower 
prices,  and  some  of  the  older  ones 
for  a  comparatively  small  sum.  Thus 
the  original  owning  companies  had 
their  old  vessels,  and  a  good  profit 
besides,  with  which  to  start  new 
construction. 

The  inflation  of  the  mark  was  a 
further  potent  help  to  the  recovery 
of  the  German  fleet.  The  mark  hav- 
ing a  considerably  larger  purchas- 
ing power  in  Germany  than  it  had 
outside,  labor  costs  were  lower  than 
in  the  yards  of  other  nations,  and 
building  material  of  German  produc- 
tion was  cheaper.  Some  things,  of 
course,  which  had  to  be  obtained 
from  abroad,  were  more  expensive. 
But  on  the  whole,  there  was  a  de- 
cided advantage  for  German  ship- 
builders in  this  situation. 

The  two  years  from  1921  to  1923 
were  marked  by  the  continuance  of 
the  world-wide  business  depression 
and  the  increasing  inflation  of  the 
German  mark.  More  and  more  ton- 
nage was  laid  up  by  other  maritime 
nations,  and  the  fall  in  freight  rates 
and  prices  continued.  The  German 
government,  ostensibly  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  increased  inflation,  added 
18,000,000,000  marks  to  the  11,000,- 
000,000  which  it  had  originally  paid 
the  owners  of  the  ships  surrendered 
to  other  nations  under  the  peace 
treaty.  More  ships  that  had  been 
high  on  the  list  of  the  German  fleet 
came  back  by  cheap  purchase  under 
the  German  flag.  Meantime  the  Ger- 
man shipyards  hummed  with  indus- 
try, and  vessels  ranging  from  10,000 
to  35,000  tons  were  turned  out  to 
help  put  Germany  back  into  the  pas- 
senger carrying  trade.  Since  1918 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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SUPERHEATED   STEAM 

(Continued  from  Page  342) 

crease  in  the  speed  of  the  vessel  due  to  the  higher 
number  of  revolutions  would  be  .4  per  cent  with  an 
increase  of  1.64  per  cent  above  the  average  fuel  con- 
sumption for  saturated  steam.  It  may  also  be  stated 
that  the  engine  is  arranged  for  graphite  lubrication  and 
that  the  auxiliaries  are  built  for  superheated  steam. 
It  is  evident  that  the  machinery  installation  on  the 
Idalia  is  well  suited  for  moderate  superheat. 

With  the  steamship  Endicott,  9600  deadweight  tons, 
operated  by  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  the  fol- 
lowing results  were  obtained  during  a  three  days'  run 
with  saturated  steam  and  three  days  with  35  degrees 
superheat.  The  trials  were  evidently  made  with  the 
same  grade  of  fuel  and  under  the  same  draft  of  the 
vessel.     (See  Table  B.) 

Engine:  24^2  inches  by  41^,2  inches  by  72  inches  — 
48-inch  stroke;  180  pounds  pressure  in  horsepower 
receiver,  25  inches  vacuum,  240  degrees  feed  water. 

Boilers:  Three  Scotch  marine,  8100  square  feet 
heating  surface,  35  degrees  superheat,  190  pounds 
boiler  pressure. 

It  is  not  known  whether  35  degrees  is  the  upper 
capacity  of  the  superheater  installation  or  whether 
tests  with  higher  superheat  have  been  made  on  this 
vessel.  Figures  seem  to  indicate  that  a  greater  econ- 
omy could  be  obtained  with  higher  superheat. 

Comparative  tests  were  made  with  three  tugs  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company.  The  trials  of  the 
tug  Perth  Amboy  are  best  suited  for  comparison  and 
are  given  below  (see  Table  C). 

Vessel:  140  feet  by  29  feet  by  16  feet  5  inches; 
452  gross  tons. 

Triple  expansion  engine,  17^2  inches  by  25  inches  by 
43  inches  —  30-inch  stroke. 

One  Scotch  boiler,  108.5  square  feet  grate  surface, 
3228  square  feet  heating  surface,  natural  draft,  an- 
thracite coal. 

Ignoring  the  slight  increase  in  ships'  speed  when 
running  with  superheated  steam  under  the  above  con- 
ditions the  fuel  consumption  for  saturated  steam  is 
61  pounds  per  100  ton  tow  hour  against  56.2  pounds 
per  100  ton  tow  hour  for  superheated  steam;  a  sav- 
ing of  7.8  per  cent  with  superheated  steam.  The  fuel 
saving  on  the  basis  of  indicated  horsepower  is  15  per 
cent. 


INTERNATIONAL   NAVIGATION   WEEK 
AT    GOTHENBURG,    SWEDEN 
By   EDGAR   H.   CAHILL 

PLANS  have  been  completed  for  a  series  of  inter- 
national conferences  and  special  exhibitions  for 
Navigation  Week  at  the  Tercentenary  Jubilee  Ex- 
position in  Gothenburg,  Sweden.  Navigation 
week  begins  August  1,  1923,  and  during  the  week 
conferences  of  shipowners,  shipbuilders,  marine  un- 
derwriters and  others  connected  with  navigation  will 
be  held.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Inter- 
national Navigation  Congress,  which  will  be  held  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Shipping. 
Gothenburg,  as  Sweden's  leading  seaport,  has  spared 
no  pains  to  make  this  navigation  week  of  international 
importance.  In  connection  with  the  Jubilee  Exposi- 
tion there  is  a  special  exhibit  devoted  to  navigation 
and  the  history  of  navigation  where  modern  shipping 
may  be  seen  in  the  perspective  of  its  historical  devel- 
opment.   This  is  without  doubt  the  most  complete  nav- 
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igation    exhibit   ever   put  together.     It   comprises   the 
following   divisions: 

1.  Shipping  and  shipbuilding,  models  of  ships  and 
shipyards. 

2.  The  science  of  navigation,  nautical  instruments, 
nautical  literature,  sea  charts. 

3.  Life  saving  and  safety  devices,  life  boats,  mod- 
ern ship  construction  for  safety,  methods  of  salvaging. 

4.  Light  houses  and  light  buoys  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present. 

5.  Fisheries,  fishing  vessels,  tackle,  methods  of 
fishing. 

6.  Canal  shipping,  canals  and  canal  building. 

7.  Statistical  exhibits. 

8.  Exhibits  of  the  Swedish  hydro-biological,  mete- 
orologic-hydrographic  commissions,  oceanography. 

The  navigation  exhibition  occupies  ten  large  halls, 
exclusive  of  the  fisheries  exhibit,  which  has  a  section 
to  itself.  Among  the  displays  are  400  ship  models 
from  the  Viking  dragon  to  the  modern  liner.  The 
first  hall  shows  a  series  of  models  from  the  Viking 
period  up  to  1718,  which  date  marks  the  beginning  of 
Sweden's  East  India  trade.  In  this  section  are  inter- 
esting models  of  old  merchantmen  and  warships,  the 
vessels  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  especially  those  of 
the  old  Swedish  town  of  Visby,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  Hanseatic  ports.  There  is  also  a  large  model  of 
the  Kalmar  Nyckel,  the  ship  that  carried  the  first 
Swedish  colonists  to  America  in  1637. 

In  the  second  hall  are  ships  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  place  of  honor  going  to  the  famous  Swedish 
shipbuilder.  Chapman.  Here  are  also  a  number  of 
models  of  picturesque  East  Indiamen.  In  the  third 
hall  are  more  ships  of  the  eighteenth  century,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  well-known  Gothenburg  builder, 
N.  C.  Kirkegaard. 

The  fourth  and  the  largest  hall  is  devoted  to  steam 
and  motor  driven  ships,  and  here  one  finds  models  of 
the  ships  of  Samuel  Owen,  the  father  of  Swedish  steam 
navigation.  In  this  hall  are  models  of  various  modern 
ships,  one  of  the  largest  being  of  the  Stockholm,  the 
Swedish-American  liner  which  has  recently  been  con- 
verted into  an  oil  burner.  Next  is  the  exhibit  of  ship- 
building, shipyards  and  drydocks.  Out  of  this  one 
enters  a  court  or  garden,  where  lifeboats,  deck  ma- 
chinery, anchors,  etc.,  are  shown.  Here  is  also  a 
weather  station  and  a  radio  station. 

In  the  next  hall  is  the  division  devoted  to  light 
houses,  light  buoys,  light  ships,  beacons  and  all  the 
various  mechanisms  of  lighting  ships,  showing  the  de- 
velopment of  this  branch  of  navigation  from  ancient 
times  to  the  present.  Here  one  sees  the  work  of  Gus- 
taf  Dalen,  the  blind  Edison  of  Sweden,  inventor  of 
the  gas  accumulator,  the  sun  valve  and  the  various 
light  house  and  signaling  mechanisms  that  bear  his 
name.  Through  his  inventions  it  is  possible  to  oper- 
ate lighthouses  in  the  most  inaccessible  places  for 
months,  and  even  years,  without  the  touch  of  human 
hands.  Dalen's  inventions  are  in  general  use  in  the 
United  States  not  only  for  lighthouses  but  also  for 
aeronautical  beacon,  highway  lights,  etc. 

The  next  hall  houses  the  meteorological,  hydrograph- 
ic  and  oceanographic  exhibits.  Next  is  the  show  of 
apparatus  for  salvaging  wrecks,  raising  sunken  ships, 
life  boats  and  life  saving  apparatus,  and  modern 
methods  of  ship  construction  to  insure  safety.  A 
large  hall  has  been  set  aside  as  a  nautical  library, 
where  the  history  and  the  present  status  of  naviga- 
tion, nautical  instruments  and  devices,  as  well  as  their 
development  through  the  centuries,  may  be  studied 
in    a    well    appointed    reading    room.      Here    is    a    fine 
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exhibit  of  sea  charts  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Swedish  State. 

Captain  Olof  Traung,  director  of  the  Gothenburg 
Marine  Museum,  is  in  charge  of  the  marine  exhibits 
and  he  has  given  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought  to 
getting  them  up.  In  this  he  has  had  the  able  advice 
and  assistance  of  Admiral  Hagg,  the  grand  old  man 
of  the  Swedish  navy,  now  retired.  Admiral  Hagg  is 
the  creator  of  the  Stockholm  Marine  Museum  and  is, 
besides,  a  marine  painter  of  distinction.  Today,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four,  he  has  just  turned  out  a  se- 
ries of  historically  accurate  paintings  of  ships  of  past 
times  for  the  Gothenburg  Exposition.  Among  these 
is  a  spirited  painting  of  the  Danish  admiral,  Peder 
Tordenskjold's  unsuccessful  sea  raid  on  Gothenburg. 
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Captain  Hartley  at  the  remote  con- 
troller of  the  Sperry  36"  High  In- 
tensity Searchlight;  the  searchlight 
being  mounted  on  the  foremast.  This 
searchlight  is  fully  automatic,  and 
gives  a  beam  candle  power  of  450,- 
000.000.  The  LEVIATHAN'S  pow- 
erful night  eye  will  add  increased 
safety  to  her  night  navigation. 


Captain  Hartley  taking  a  bearing 
by  gyro.  The  S])erry  Gyro-Com- 
pass  system  aboard  the  LEVIA- 
THAN consists  of  two  master 
compasses  and  seven  repeating 
comi^asses.  The  LEVIATHAN 
will  navigate  true  as  do  shi])S  in 
4M  ship  operating  lines  of  the 
world. 


The  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company 
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(Continued  from  page  38) 

Germany  has  built  about  1,500,000 
tons  of  new  ships.  Her  percentage 
of  world  construction  was  2.1  in 
1919,  double  that  the  next  year,  12.3 
in  1921,  and  20.6  in  1922.  She  had 
second  place  as  a  shipbuilder  last 
year,  only  Great  Britain  leading. 
German  tonnage  under  construction 
January  1  last  was  over  416,000  tons. 

While  Germany  has  thus  been 
forging  ahead,  her  maritime  compet- 
itors have  been  slowing  up  and  some 
of  them  even  going  back.  Great 
Britain  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
depression  to  reorganize  her  fleet. 
Her  total  tonnage  has  receded  to 
19,088,000,  through  sale  of  old  and 
less  desirable  vessels  and  the  scrap- 
ping of  obsolete  ships  that  had  been 
carried  on  the  registry,  under  the 
war  emergency,  as  long  as  they  were 
capable  of  rendering  any  service. 
Lloyd's  Register  gives  the  1923  gross 
tonnage  of  the  American  fleet  as  15,- 
808,000,  counting  all  vessels  of  100 
tons  and  over.  But  this  figure  ob- 
viously includes  a  number  of  wooden 
and  other  vessels  of  such  character 
that  they  have  no  proper  place  in 
a  list  of  American  ships  effective  for 
trade  purposes.  Japan,  France,  Italy, 
Holland  and  Norway  follow  as  in  the 
order  named,  with  tonnages  ranging 
from  3,586,000  down  to  2,417,000; 
Germany  was  eighth  in  the  list  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  with  ton- 
nage of  1,785,000.  These  are  the 
official  figures.  According  to  the 
report  of  a  special  investigation  con- 
ducted for  the  International  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  by  Professor  Bre- 
mond  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
Germany's  merchant  fleet  now  ex- 
ceeds 2,500,000  tons,  and  will  grow 
another  half  million  tons  during  the 
remainder  of  this  year. 

This  is  a  remarkable  situation. 
While  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  the  Shipping  Board,  Congress 
and  American  shipping  interests  gen- 
erally are  in  the  doldrums  of  conflict- 
ing plans,  suggestions  and  ideas  as 
to  what  to  do  with  the  American 
fleet,  wondering  for  the  most  part, 
apparently,  how  to  get  rid  of  it,  and 
even  discussing  sinking  or  scrapping 
a  considerable  number  of  the  vessels 
that  only  a  short  time  ago  the  whole 
allied  world  was  clamoring  for  in 
agonized  suspense,  Germany  marches 
serenely  and  rapidly  ahead  toward 
complete  recovery  of  her  pre-war 
maritime    status. 

It  is  less  than  five  years  since  all 
the  governments  and  peoples  who 
were  fighting  Germany  were  sending 
their  fervent  and  unceasing  appeal 
to  this  country  to  build  ships.  "Ships, 
more  ships,  and  then  more  ships," 
was   the   constant  demand   to   which 


the  United  States  made  a  response 
not  exceeded  by  any  nation  at  any 
stage  of  the  war. 

Then  came  the  armistice,  and  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  these  Amer- 
ican ships  that  had  been  hailed  as 
the  salvation  of  the  war  -  stricken 
world  were  become  a  menace  to  the 
shipping  and  trade  of  the  great  mar- 
itime nations  whom  they  had  been 
helping  to  preserve. 

To  consider  the  future  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  requires  deliberation 
of  the  largest  element  involved;  that 
is,  the  huge  fleet  of  government- 
owned  ships  and  the  disposition  or 
use  to  be  made  of  them.  The  record 
shows  that  on  the  15th  of  March 
last  the  Shipping  Board  fleet  con- 
sisted of  1385  steel  steamers  of 
9,274,931  deadweight  tons.  There  is 
no  occasion  to  recite  in  detail  the 
manner  in  which  this  fleet  came  into 
being,  the  cry  for  succor  has  become 
a  memory,  and  true  to  our  traditions 
we  remain  a  peaceful  nation.  The 
treaty  for  limitation  of  naval  arma- 
ment is  an  example  of  America's 
willingness  to  make  sacrifice  to  pro- 
mote a  better  feeling  in  the  world — 
to  make  the  greatest  gesture  for 
good  will  ever  made  by  a  nation. 
We  have  ten  modern  cruisers.  Great 
Britain  sixty,  and  Japan  thirty,  built 
or  building.  A  recent  editorial  writer 
stated:  "The  talk  of  transports  for 
another  war  is  humbug,"  yet  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  peace  strategy, 
both  as  to  naval  ships  and  merchant 
*hips,  and  our  country  should  never 
be  without  sufficient  of  both. 

When  the  construction  program  of 
the  Shipping  Board  was  nearing  com- 
pletion, the  Congress  foresaw  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  a  definite 
policy  to  govern  the  handling  of  its 
maritime  fleet.  After  inquiry  and 
research  it  enacted  the  Mechant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1920.  A  casual  perusal  of 
this  legislation  will  show  that  it  is 
a  definite  policy  of  the  Congress.  It 
requires  in  no  uncertain  terms  the 
liquidation  of  the  Shipping  Board 
fleet  into  the  hands  of  private  own- 
ers. Its  preamble  consists  of  such 
a  declaration  of  policy  and  the  act 
itself  is  replete  with  reference  to 
such  a  policy.  It  contains  ample 
authority  permitting  the  Shipping 
Board  to  adopt  the  broadest  course 
necessary;  it  contains  many  provis' 
ions  calculated  to  make  such  a  course 
feasible  and  easy  of  accomplishment; 
and  if  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
foreseeing  every  obstacle  it  fails  to 
make  specific  provision  for  every 
such  obstacle,  it  contains  latitude 
enough  to  permit  the  board  to  as- 
sume a  rational  attitude  in  such 
cases.  Its  principal  limitation  rests 
in  the  caution  that  the  board  in  the 


process  of  liquidation  do  nothing 
which  a  prudent  solvent  business 
concern  would  not  do,  which  liqui- 
dates a  commodity  carefully  rather 
than  by  forced  sale.  Certainly  this 
is  a  notice  from  Congress  that  it  ex- 
pects the  board  to  act  as  a  prudent 
solvent  business  man  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  property.  Because  the  ship 
subsidy  failed  to  pass  Congress  is 
no  reason  why  two  -  thirds  of  the 
Shipping  Board  fleet  should  be  dump- 
ed on  the  market  and  practically 
given  away  at  scrap  prices  when  a 
market  can  be  found  over  the  next 
few  years  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

The  Marine  Act  became  a  law  in 
June,  1920;  only  two  members  of 
the  board  of  seven  then  held  office. 
When  the  full  board  was  appointed 
five  months  later,  it  failed  of  Sena- 
torial confirmation  and  left  office  in 
March,  1921,  without  having  been 
able  to  act  definitely  on  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  or 
to  formulate  a  course  of  action.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  a  major  portion  of  the 
then  existent  fleet  of  more  than  fif- 
teen hundred  ships  was  operated 
through  managing  contracts  with 
private  operators.  These  contracts 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  discour- 
age the  purchase  of  ships  by  private 
capital  in  competition  with  the  board 
in  the  main  trades,  as  under  the  op- 
erating contracts  the  board  paid  the 
losses,  the  operator  made  no  invest- 
ment and  received  his  commissions 
regardless  of  the  financial  showing 
of  operations.  Aside  from  this,  no 
price  for  the  vessels,  or  sales  policy, 
was  decided  upon. 

So  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920, 
operating  losses  were  met  by  Con- 
gress with  appropriations  as  re- 
quired. The  board  duly  installed 
its  business  organization,  consisting 
of  a  revival  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  which  would  thence- 
forth attend  to  the  operations  of  the 
fleet  while  the  board  itself  would 
devote  its  time  to  matters  of  policy. 
Developments  showed  that  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  discontinue  the 
agency  operating  agreements ;  in 
act,  it  became  necessary  to  continue 
them  with  some  modification  def^ign- 
ed  to  offer  greater  inducement  to 
the  operators.  Losses  were  reduced 
by  confining  operations  to  one-third 
the  number  theretofore  active,  and 
by  making  few  or  no  repairs  for 
some  months,  during  which  time  ves- 
sels were  laid  up  as  they  required  re- 
pairs, and  others  weie  substituted. 

As  can  be  surmised,  the  duration 
of  such  a  method  was  limited  to  the 
length  of  time  in  which  a  major  poi-- 
tion  of  the  ships  deemed  operative 
required  the  overhauling  which  is 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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customary.  At  this  period,  a  select- 
ed group  of  about  400  ships  was  de- 
cided upon  as  a  more  or  less  definite 
unit  for  operation  on  given  trade 
routes  which  were  thought  most  es- 
sential to  serve  American  shippers. 
From  June,  1921,  until  the  spring  of 
1922  few  sales  were  made,  although 
the  companies  which  had  bought  ves- 
sels from  the  board  during  the  post- 
war boom  were  allowed  to  buy  in 
the  securities  for  their  deferred  pay- 
ments at  a  reduction  of  their  face 
value,  the  owners  thereby  writing 
their  ships  down  to  a  more  rational 
valuation. 

In  the  spring  of  1922  the  board 
announced  that  it  would  consider 
the  sale  of  any  of  its  steel  cargo 
ships  suitable  for  overseas  trade, 
constituting  the  bulk  of  the  fleet,  at 
a  price  of  $30  per  deadweight  ton. 
No  scale  of  prices  was  fixed,  based 
on  the  relative  value  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  different  vessels  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
many  of  them  built  by  some  of  the 
oldest  and  best  shipyards  in  the 
country,  whose  craft  were  admitted- 
ly superior  to  the  ordinary  cargo  ves- 
sel turned  out  in  other  countries. 

Following  this  announcement  the 
board  requested  direct  subsidy  aid 
from  Congress,  declaring  that  its  re- 
searches established  without  doubt 
that  no  sales  of  ships  could  be  hoped 
for  except  with  such  aid.  The  non- 
owning  operators  holding  no-risk  op- 
erating contracts  would  not  purchase 
the  ships  under  their  control.  While 
the  American  coastwise  trade  ab- 
sorbed a  considerable  volume  of  ton- 
nage, because  such  routes  are  free 
from  foreign  competition,  few  ships 
were  purchased  for  overseas  opera- 
tion, and  no  effort  was  made  to  float 
security  issues  to  finance  such  pur- 
chases. 

Thus  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
reached  a  stage  which  certainly  had 
never  before  occurred  with  legisla- 
tion of  such  importance.  It  passed 
its  second  birthday,  virtually  pigeon- 
holed since  its  adoption. 

It  became  evident  that  the  board 
must  decide  on  an  alternative.  At 
first  it  was  stated  that  during  the 
months  of  deliberation  on  the  sub- 
sidy bill  an  alternative  had  been 
fully  planned,  and  an  announcement 
of  it  was  promised  forthwith,  with 
the  statement  that  it  would  prove 
as  unique  as  it  was  radical.  Subse- 
quently it  seemed  that  the  details 
were  not  complete  and  it  was  indi- 
cated that  a  premature  announce- 
ment might  act  to  the  detriment  of 
the  plan.  A  committee  of  the  board 
was  named  to  go  into  the  matter  of 
a  future  policy,  and  to  consult  with 


the  private  ship  owners  and  other 
interests  which  would  be  affected 
by   it. 

Some  idea  of  the  basis  of  this  pol- 
icy was  indicated  by  suggestions 
that  the  board  yet  hoped  to  give  the 
operators  encouragement  by  selling 
the  vessels  on  trade  routes  at  very 
low  prices,  to  buyers  who  would 
guarantee  to  maintain  such  routes. 
Of  the  balance  it  has  been  said  that 
a  portion  might  be  scrapped,  to  di- 
minish the  world  supply,  and  where 
possible  the  remainder,  especially 
small  deep  draft  ships  of  the  so- 
called  Lake  type,  would  be  sold  with- 
out restriction  to  buyers  of  any  na- 
tionality. Coincident  with  its  deter- 
mination to  go  into  the  matter  of  a 
policy,  the  board  directed  that  a 
physical  survey  of  the  fleet  be  made 
so  that  the  ships  could  be  dealt  with 
intelligently. 

The  next  step  is  to  proceed  with 
a  consideration  of  what  can  be  done 
for  the  future.  The  Shipping  Board 
being  a  government  agency,  must  be 
treated  primarily  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  statutes  governing  it, 
rather  than  from  the  standpoint  of 
purely  personal  theory.  The  Act  of 
1920,  as  stated,  calls  in  general  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  fleet  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  ensure  for  the 
American  shipper  adequate  ocean 
freight  service,  and  discretionary 
powers  are  vested  in  the  government 
to  be  exercised  if  assistance  is  need- 
ed in  developing  American  shipown- 
ers. The  commerce  with  the  Philip- 
pines, quite  appreciable  in  volume, 
may,  by  application  of  the  coastwise 
laws,  be  confined  to  American  ships. 
Preferential  rail  rates  may  be  ap- 
plied for  freight  shipped  abroad  in 
American  bottoms,  and  other  forms 
of  indirect  help  extended. 

It  is  thought  that  a  demonstration 
can  be  made  of  the  possibility  and 
practicability  of  effectuating  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  through  the  observance 
of  its  caution  to  proceed  as  would 
a  prudent  solvent  business  concern, 
and  through  the  operation  of  its  pro- 
visions designed  to  furnish  assist- 
ance to  American  shipping. 

It  can  be  assumed  in  the  United 
States,  at  least,  that  American  ships 
are  entitled  to  a  share  of  our  over- 
seas commerce.  The  Shipping  Board 
has  now  in  operation  in  certain  trade 
routes  vessels  which  carry  nearly 
the  volume  of  50  per  cent  desired. 
It  is  doing  so  at  a  yearly  loss  of 
about  $50,000,000,  or  more  clearly, 
about  one-half  the  value  of  the  cargo 
ships  operating,  pricing  them  at  the 
board's  figure  of  $30  a  ton. 

It  is  suggested  that  private  Ameri- 
can companies  take  over  these  routes 


and  guaranteed  to  operate  them  in- 
tact for  a  number  of  years,  with  the 
idea  that  a  reduction  of  sales  price 
in  the  ships  so  purchased  will  be  an 
inducement.  No  consideration  is 
given  apparently  to  the  position  of 
private  fleets,  owned  by  solvent 
American  ship  owners  who  would  be 
in  competition  with  a  policy  which 
might  force  them  to  operate  at  a 
loss  while  the  experiment  was  being 
carried  out. 

Time  is  the  dominent  thing  in  all 
matters,  and  while  some  wish  to  see 
a  majority  of  the  ships  destroyed, 
such  a  policy  would  have  no  founda- 
tion in  sound  economics,  and  any- 
body who  ventured  to  inaugurate  it 
would  have  to  answer  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  whose  billions  the 
ships  were  built,  as  would  a  man- 
ager of  an  industry  who  destroyed 
property  because  of  a  temporary  de- 
pression in  his  line  of  business. 

The  goal  of  50  per  cent  has  been 
set  as  the  percentage  of  our  ocean 
freight  which  should  be  carried  un- 
der the  American  flag.  Now  since 
before  the  war  90  per  cent  of  the 
business  was  carried  in  foreign  bot- 
toms, it  becomes  evident  that  the  ad- 
ditional 40  per  cent  sought  must  be 
obtained  through  increased  business 
or  through  co-operation  with  foreign 
lines. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the 
losses  of  operation  of  American 
ships  come  not  from  a  surplus  of 
modern  ships,  but  from  a  lack  of  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  all  owners, 
foreign  and  domestic,  to  stabilize 
a  business  in  which  all  are  suffer- 
ing. This  is  not  an  idle  conclusion, 
reached  only  because  of  a  discourag- 
ing outlook.  I  am  confident  our  for- 
eign rivals  would  recognize  the  de- 
sirability of  cooperation  by  all  mari- 
time countries  in  disposing  of  obso- 
lete tonnage  and  deciding  on  the 
amount  of  tonnage  to  be  used  in  the 
market,  so  as  to  balance  the  supply 
of  ships  with  the  demand,  thereby 
stabilizing  rates  not  merely  to  the 
advantage  of  the  operators,  but  even 
more  to  the  advantage  of  the  traders 
of  the  world. 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  a  trad- 
ing relation.  The  Board  admittedly 
has  many  more  ships  than  it  hopes 
or  needs  to  sell  to  Americans.  Re- 
tain sufficient  for  our  needs,  and  sell 
to  foreigners  the  surplus.  Interna- 
tionally there  can  be  built  a  basis 
for  the  sale  of  the  Board's  ships 
at  the  world's  market  price  in  a 
manner  which  will  give  to  the  Amer- 
ican shipowners  a  paying  basis  on 
the  volume  of  trade  they  seek.  The 
Board  would  be  in  a  position  to  say 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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24^-41^-72x48"  2500  H.  P.  HAMILTON  Triple  Expansion  Engine 

They  Are  Dependable 


When  every  factor,  which  good  engineering 
could  take  into  consideration,  was  carefully 
weighed,  the  decision  was  again  made  in  favor 
of  dependable  and  economical  HAMILTON 
reciprocating    engines. 

Thus  one  of  the  best  known  operating  com- 
panies scrapped  geared  turbines  in  their  last  and 
fifth  turbined  ship. 


Again  the  same  savings  in  time  and  money  will 
be  realized  as  when  HAMILTON  engines  re- 
placed geared  turbines  in  four  other  ships  of  this 
same  fleet. 

That  is  why  over  500.000  H.  P.  of  HAM- 
ILTON Marine  Engines  have  been  built.  They 
are  designed  right  and  built  right.  The^  are 
dependable. 


THE  HOOVEN,  OWENS,  RENTSCHLER  CO.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Hamilton  Engines  and  Machinery 
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TROUT 

H-O  E 


DIESELI 


Rugged  construction 

Easy  to  operate 

No  valve  gears 

Economical 

Efficient 


(Leissner   Combustion   System) 

75  to  500  B.  H.  P. 

"A  Good  Engine** 

designed  and  built  by  a  concern  with 
experience  gained  over  a  period  of 
three-quarters    of   a    century. 

Send  for  further  particulars. 

H.  G.  TROUT  GO. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


(Continued  from  page  44) 

to  the  American  Company  in  a  given 
trade  route: 

"Cooperate  vv^ith  the  foreign  lines 
now^  competing  with  you;  furnish 
one-half  of  the  tonnage  required  to 
move  the  freight  over  a  particular 
route;  each  to  act  as  loading  and 
discharging  agent  for  the  other; 
each  plan  v^^hich  ships  of  the  tvi^o 
companies  vv'ill  operate  on  an  alter- 
nate schedule,  and  thus  will  receive 
an  equal  portion  of  the  business 
moving  in  both  directions.  In  brief, 
replace  unbusiness-like  competition 
with  sound  cooperative  operations; 
which  will  substitute  profits  for 
losses,  and  will  demonstrate  to  the 
American  investor  the  advantage  of 
owning  shares  in  American  ships, 
particularly  at  the  low  market  prices 
prevailing  today.  The  Shipping 
share,  and  sell  to  the  foreign  com- 
pany the  ships  required  for  his 
shar(^.,  and  sell  to  the  foreign  com- 
pany such  ships  as  may  be  required 
for  his  share.  The  price  of  the  ships 
to  be  the  same  to  each." 

The  foreign  line  would  receive  the 
advantage  of  replacing  obsolete 
ships  with  modern  ships  at  a  fair 
price;  they  would  know  within  rea- 
son the  elements  with  which  they 
and  their  American  partner  would 
have  to  contend;  they  would  kriow 
that  they   would   no   longer   have  to 


match  their  reserves  against  those 
of  the  United  States  Treasury,  and 
best  of  all,  the  available  ships  would 
be  leveled  down  to  the  number  the 
world  trade  requires,  through  scrap- 
ping such  of  the  Shipping  Board 
fleet  as  is  obsolete  and  the  scrap- 
ping of  such  foreign  tonnage  as  is 
in  a  similar  condition. 

The  Shipping  Board,  like  any  busi- 
ness concern,  must  clearly  possess 
an  accurate  account  of  its  assets — 
their  physical  condition,  the  most 
likely  market  in  which  to  seek  buy- 
ers, and  the  prices  and  terms  upon 
which  the  liquidation  of  assets  can 
be  effected.  The  assets  of  the  Board 
are  ships,  and  because  of  their  na- 
ture, they  possess  varying  degrees 
of  value  and  usefulness.  Logically, 
these  factors  must  be  ascertained  in 
detail.  The  Board  states  that  it  has 
not  heretofore  had  a  scientific  col- 
laboration of  such  data,  and  with 
more  than  one  thousand  ships,  most 
of  them  idle  and  in  a  state  of  pres- 
ervation not  known,  it  cannot  pro- 
ceed with  its  sales  plan  until  it  takes 
stock.  It  is  asserted  that  a  scientific 
survey  has  at  last  been  started  by 
the  Board,  and  will  be  completed 
very  shortly.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  from  the  results  of  this  survey, 
a  broad  and  clearly  defined  course 
of  sales  will  be  mapped  out. 

Aside  from  the  disclosures  of  such 


a  survey  in  respect  of  physical  de- 
terioration through  lack  of  proper 
upkeep,  one  conclusion  will  surely 
develop  —  that  through  hasty  con- 
struction, perhaps  a  third  of  the 
fleet,  by  virtue  of  misfit  machinery 
or  equipment,  will  not  find  purchas- 
ers in  their  present  state.  These 
particular  units,  whilst  of  no  oper- 
ating value  as  they  are,  will  yet  af- 
ford the  Board  a  means  of  taking 
the  most  progressive  single  step  in 
keeping  our  merchant  marine  up  to 
date.  They  represent  in  general  first 
class  hulls,  and  should  be  sold  as 
such  to  buyers  who  will  install  in 
them  the  highest  grade  of  motiern 
propelling  power.  The  internal  com- 
bustion engine  is  so  rapidly  develop- 
ing that  it  appears  to  be  destined 
eventually  to  replace,  in  general  car- 
go carriers  at  least,  the  steam  driven 
form  of  propulsion.  The  American 
merchant  marine  is  far  behind  in 
this  regard,  largely  because  the  pres- 
ent high  cost  of  building  internal 
combustion  engines  almost  sur- 
mounts their  economies  of  opera- 
tion. With  increased  production, 
however,  building  costs  will  be  re- 
duced, and  the  sale  of  the  Board's 
defective  ships  for  such  installation 
will  produce  the  demand  which  will 
lower  costs  and  to  this  extent  Amer- 
ica will  keep  apace  with  advances  in 
marine    engineering.     There    would 
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appear  to  be  little  reason  to  confine 
such  sales  to  American  buyers,  but 
rather  they  should  be  made  on  the 
general  plan  for  selling  ships  jointly 
to  American  and  foreign  companies 
having   cooperative  operations. 

Although  a  considerable  number 
of  coastwise  passenger  ships  have 
been  contracted  for,  our  American 
shipyards  have  suffered  a  serious 
setback  on  account  of  the  initiative 
taken  by  the  United  States  in  the 
matter  of  a  reduced  naval  program. 
Our  yards  should  receive  every  pos- 
sible encouragement  to  keep  them 
active  and  up  to  date.  The  installa- 
tion of  internal  combustion  engines 
in  a  large  number  of  merchant  hulls 
Avould  prove  a  stimulus  to  our  ship- 
builders, compensating  them  in  some 
measure  for  the  losses  occasioned  by 
diminished  naval  construction. 

It  would  seem  that  some  of  the 
services  now  operated  under  agency 
agreements  might  be  taken  over  by 
those  agencies  and  privately  oper- 
ated, particularly  in  some  of  the 
nearby  trades,  where  the  cost  of  op- 
eration of  foreign  vessels  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  that  of  Ameri- 
can steamers,  because  the  shorter 
voyages,  crew's  wages,  supplies,  dry 
docking  and  repairs  are  practically 
the  same  for  both. 

The  clear  purpose  of  the  Act  of 
1920  was  to  develop  our  fleet  under 
private  ownership  and  operation. 
Already  considerable  progress  has 
been  made.  Private  American  ship- 
owners owned,  on  April  1,  last,  a 
total  of  5,962,133  tons,  gross  reg- 
ister, of  ocean  going  shipping.  This 
is  exclusive  of  2,723,857  gross  tons 
employed  on  the  Great  Lakes.  On 
that  same  date  the  Shipping  Board 
owned  7,169,717  tons,  gross  register, 
of  which  probably  one-third  is  fit 
only  to  be  scrapped. 

It  is  recognized,  however,  that 
there  are  some  services  of  import- 
ance to  the  national  interests  and 
the  proper  growth  of  our  trade, 
which  cannot  yet  be  taken  over  by 
private  capital  without  undue  risk. 
In  such  cases  we  should  not  relin- 
quish our  share  of  the  carrying 
trade,  but  these  services  should  be 
continued  under  the  present  system 
of  operation  until  they  develop  to 
the  point  where  they  can  be  main- 
tained under  private  ownership. 

The  suggestion  recently  made  that 
the  Shipping  Board  should  engage  in 
the  direct  operation  of  its  vessels  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  purpose 
of  the  Act  of  1920.  and  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  merchant  marine.   Any 


government  organization  put  togeth- 
er for  that  purpose  would  necessar- 
ily discard  much  of  the  skill  and  ex- 
perience built  up  by  the  present  op- 
erators. It  would  sacrifice  efficiency, 
increas  operating  costs  and  losses, 
expand,  instead  of  decrease,  the  un- 
business-like  competition  of  govern- 
ment ships  with  privately  owned  ves- 
sels, and  postpone  the  possibility  of 
ultimately  developing  a  privately 
owned  fleet. 

In  its  declaration  of  policy  and  in 
its  main  provisions  the  Act  of  1920 
clearly  points  the  way.  It  would 
seem  to  be  good  judgment  and  sound 
policy  to  make  every  effort  to  put 
these  provisions  into  effect  and  give 
to  American  owners  the  opportunity 
to  show  that  American  skill,  experi- 
ence and  resourcefulness  can  do  in 
the  operating  of  ships  what  they 
have  done  in  other  lines  of  competi- 
tion with  foreign  nations. 

One  thing  more  there  must  be. 
The  greatest  subsidy  our  ships  could 
have  in  the  overseas  trade  would  be 
the  support  of  the  American  people. 
The  greatest  hardship  under  which 
they  are  laboring  at  present  is  the 
lack  of  such  support.  We  shall  not 
have  a  successful  American  mer- 
chant marine  unless  its  ships  are 
more  largely  used  by  American 
shippers. 

That  does  not  mean  that  American 
export  should  be  confined  entirely 
to  American  vessels.  Such  a  proposi- 
tion is  impractical,'  since  shipping 
is  an  international  problem,  and  we 
require  inward  as  well  as  outward 
cargoes.  It  does  mean  that  Ameri- 
cans should  always  have  a  "favoring 
spirit"  toward  the  use  of  their  own 
vessels  on  equal  consideration.  Other 
nations  have  developed  this  spirit  of 
cooperation  in  a  high  degree,  and 
much  of  their  success  is  attributable 
thereto. 

Our  government  should  establish 
friendly  relations  with  foreign  ship- 
ping in  order  to  enable  our  ship 
owners  to  share  in  inward  cargoes 
which  are  necessary  if  our  merchant 
marine  is  to  have  that  measure  of 
success  which  will  make  it  perma- 
nent. If  those  who  control  inward 
cargoes  for  their  respective  coun- 
tries and  colonies  are  expected  to 
lift  our  ballast  losses  homeward  to 
a  paying  basis  they  must  in  turn  re- 
ceive consideration  at  our  hands. 

Let  us  have  cooperation  at  home. 
Let  us  have  friendly  relations  with 
international  shipping.  That  way 
lies  the  course  to  a  successful  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine. 
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formance and  satisfaction.  Such  a  guarantee,  given  by  us,  pro- 
tects you  from  any  loss  and  insures  a  substantial  gain. 
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SHIP  SURGERY 

Crippled  vessels  in  need  of  repairs  can 
have  their  wants  attended  to  at  the 

Ship  Hospital  of  the  Pacific 

The  Honolulu  Iron  Works  is  equipped  to  do  all  kinds  of  marine 
repair  work,  including  riveting  hulls  and  deck  plates,  repairing 
engines  and  turbines,  doing  iron  and  bronze  casting,  straightening 
crank  shafts,  replacing  broken  propeller  blades,  etc. 

We  Cure  Wounded  Ships 

HONOLULU  IRON  WORKS 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 


HemiGERATim 

AND 

JcE  Making  machinery 

'The  Standard  for  all  marine  installations" 


STEAMSIIIl'  "MOUNT  CARROLL" 

"One   of  33    Brunswick-equipped   vessels  of   the 

United    American   lines'" 

Brunswick-Kroeschell  Company 

Manufacturers  of  Brunswick  NHi  Compressors  and 

Kroeschell  CO-  Compressors 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

New  York,  N.  Y.       Chicago,  111.       San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BARGAIN      IN      HEAVY 
OIL     ENGINE     POWER 

Owing  to  the  failure  of 
purchaser  after  paying  part 
of  the  purchase  price  I  can 
offer  two  INTERNAL  CUM- 
BUSTION  ENGINES  of  750 
horse  power  each  for  less 
than  fifty  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar. These  engines  were  built 
by  well  known  and  eminent- 
ly successful  oil  engine  man- 
ufacturers under  Lloyd's 
supervision  and  carry  the 
society's  A-1  certificate. 
Will  furnish  spare  parts, 
working  drawings  and  nec- 
essary patterns  so  that  re- 
pairs can  be  made  any- 
where in  the  world.  Low 
fuel  consumption,  economical 
lubrication  and  sure  opera- 
tion. Easy  control;  direct 
reversibility.  Suitable       for 

either  long  or  short  runs. 
Brand  new.  Never  used. 
Ready  for  immediate  deliv- 
ery. Prompt  attention  to 
inquiries  from  ship  or  en- 
gine brokers  or  principals. 
Telegraph  or  cable  for  spe- 
cifications, photographs  and 
particulars.  Albert  E.  Par- 
ker, 325  Colman  Bldg.,  Se- 
attle.   U.    S.    A. 
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Photo  by  Tlarris-Ewins 


We  joyfully  welcome  the  National 
Skipper  at  our  home  port,  bestowing  the 
freedom  of  our  quarter  deck  on  the  com- 
mander of  the  fleet,  and  extending  heartiest 
greetings  from  the  Pacific  Merchant  Marine 
to  that  skillful  navigator,  competent  execu- 
tive, and  christian  gentleman  our  friend 

WARREN  a  HARDING 
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DIESEL  ENGINE,  WERKSPOOR  TYPE     1540  BRAKE  HORSE  POWER 


Built  b}) 


NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  CORPORATION 


CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


How  to  Boost  Your  Cargo  Carrying  Profits 


By  carrying  more  cargo  is  XOT  the  an- 
swer, but  by  handling  what  cargo  you  do 
carry  in  the  quickest  time  and  with  the 
least  amount  of  labor. 

Efficient  Auxiliaries,  in  other  words,  is 
the  answer,— Auxiliaries  that  are  absolutely 
dependable  under  all  conditions,  that  un- 
skilled labor  can  take  care  of  and  operate 
and  that  arc  faster. 

These  requirements  provide  an  accurate 
description   of   A-E-CO    Marine   Auxiliaries 


because  A-E-CO  Auxiliaries  are  designed 
by  marine  experts  with  sixty  years  of  ex- 
perience to  guide  them. 

\\'hether  your  vessel  is  steam  or  Diesel 
driven  you  can  increase  its  earning  capacity 
by  installing  A-E-CO  Marine  Auxiliaries — 
"The  Choice  of  the  Old  Timers". 

A  line  brings  you  a  Bulletin  giving  the 
special  points  of  design  of  the  Auxiliaries 
in  which  you  are  interested,   ^^^rite  it  todav. 


American  Engineering  Company 

2415  Aramingo  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A-E-CO  Electric  Cargo  and  Warping  [Vinch  on  Motor  ship  Wm.  Penn. 

A-E-CO 


DEPENDABLE 


MARINE    AUXILIARIES 


Steering  Gears 
Telemeters 
Windlasses 
Towing   Machines 


Winches 
Capstans 
Gypseys 
Chandlery 


The  Choice  of  the  Old-Timers' 
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Harding  and  the  Merchant  Marine 

ON  July  31  as  this  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review 
is  going  into  the  mails,  our  national  executive 
will  be  entering  the  Golden  Gate. 

As  President  of  these  United  States,  Warren  G. 
Harding  has  had  to  face  some  of  the  real  problems  of 
merchant  shipping.  Taking  office  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  "slump"  in  marine  history,  it  became  his  im- 
mediate task  to  choose  wise  administrators  for  the 
tangled  affairs  of  the  Shipping  Board. 

In  the  two  years  plus  since  Harding  assumed  charge 
much  improvement  has  been  wrought,  and  we  are  grad- 
ually approaching  a  definite  policy  in  shipping.  Nat- 
urally during  these  two  years  there  has  been  much 
difference  of  opinion  and  many  acrimonious  and  bitter 
discussions,  but  throughout  shipowners  and  operators 
alike  have  felt  that  the  mind  of  the  chief  executive 
was  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  advance  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  merchant  marine. 

We  of  the  Pacific  branch  of  that  marine  are  there- 
fore deeply  interested  that  President  Harding  shall 
get  right  impressions  of  our  Pacific  problems.  And  so 
it  has  been  arranged  that  his  first  day  in  San  Fran- 
cisco shall  be  given  over  largely  to  a  merchant  marine 
pageant. 

With  Alaska  and  some  six  thousand  miles  of  Pa- 
cific Ocean  lanes  as  a  mental  background.  President 
Harding  will  correctly  have  estimated  the  tremendous 
opportunities  for  American  commercial  future  wrapped 
up  in  the  dormant  resources  of  the  regions  bordering 
the  Pacific  Basin,  and  will  be  able  to  visualize  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  American  trade  and  American 
shipping  in  this  greatest  of  the  seas. 


Immigration 

RECENTLY  the  T.  K.  K.  liner  Shinyo  Maru  was 
refused  clearance  from  San  Francisco  until  the 
company  had  posted  a  certified  check  for  $20,000 
to  cover  a  fine  levied  because  the  vessel  brought  52 
Russians  into  port  in  excess  of  the  July  quota.  At  the 
time  this  vessel  left  Yokohama  the  quota  had  not  been 
exceeded. 

Angel  Island  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  Ellis  Island, 
New  York  harbor,  and  almost  every  other  immigration 
station  on  our  coastal  lines  are  crowded  with  excess 
quota  immigrants.  The  steamship  lines  are  protesting 
to  Washington,  claiming  that  all  of  this  economic 
waste  could  easily  be  avoided  if  American  consuls  in 
foreign  ports  were  provided  with  the  necessary  data 
and  instructed  to  refuse  passports  to  immigrants  in 
excess  of  the  monthly  quota. 

It  is  claimed  that  on  June  15  there  were  twentj'-two 
liners  with  some  10,000  immigrants  aboard  ready  to 
race  for  Ellis   Island,  New  York,   so  as  to   practically 


land  the  entire  monthly  quota  for  July  on  the  first  day 
of  that  month.  Conditions  on  Ellis  Island  may  be 
imagined  when  it  is  known  that  there  are  sleeping 
accommodations  there  for  only  1500. 

Congress  should  take  immediate  steps  to  relieve  this 
situation,  which  can  be  done  only  by  making  the  offi- 
cial count  at  the  ports  of  origin. 


Norse  Shipping 

WHILE  there  is  much  talk   indulged   in   by  the 
great   nations   of   the   world   as   to   supremacy 
in  merchant  shipping,  the   real  palm  must  go 
to   Norway. 

Accurate  statistics  show  that  for  many  years  Nor- 
way has  possessed  more  shipping  per  inhabitant  than 
any  other  nation  on  the  globe.  The  present  figures 
give  one  thousand  gross  tons  of  shipping  for  each 
one  thousand  Norwegians.  Britain  with  her  tremend- 
ous fleet  comes  second,  having  only  416  gross  tons 
per  one  thousand  inhabitants.  The  material  accom- 
panying these  statistics  does  not  indicate  whether  the 
figures  for  Britain  apply  only  to  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  or  the  population  of  the  Empire.  A 
hasty  calculation,  however,  indicates  that  the  figures 
apply  to  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
as  Britain's  merchant  marine  largely  serves  the  Em- 
pire, the  contrast  in  per  capita  figures  is  all  the  more 
striking. 

A  peculiar  angle  of  Norway's  fleet  of  merchant  ships 
is  that  only  about  10  per  cent  of  Norwegian  tonnage  is 
used  for  the  service  of  Norway.  The  Norwegian  ships 
and  the  Norwegian  seamen  are  the  great  sea  tramps, 
just  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  Vikings.  Their 
motorships,  tramp  steamers,  and  their  fine  sailing  ves- 
sels will  be  found  on  every  sea  in  the  world,  cheerfully 
competing  for  cargoes  and  generally  getting  them. 
Norse  thrift  and  Norse  energy  are  proverbial. 
Skoll  to  the  Norseman. 


Ship  P 


rices 

THE  official  survey  of  800  idle  steel  ships  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  has  been  finished, 
and  the  Shipping  Board  announces  that  within 
the  next  two  or  three  weeks  about  twenty  of  the  worst 
steel  vessels  in  the  fleet  will  be  offered  for  sale.  It  is 
expected  that  these  vessels  will  be  offered  at  scrapping 
prices,  because  undoubtedly  the  cost  of  preparing 
them  for  service  at  sea  will  far  exceed  their  value. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  wide 
difference  of  opinion  among  authorities  as  to  values 
and  prices  of  ships. 

A  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board  is  responsible 
for  the  recently  published  statement  that  the  replace- 
ment value  of  the  Leviathan  is  $25,000,000.    The  Levia- 
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than  during  her  reconstruction  period  was  insured 
for  $2,500,©00.  The  Leviathan  before  reconstruction 
produced  an  offer  from  a  responsible  customer  of  a 
little  better  than  $3,000,000.  Cost  of  reconstruction 
and  of  maintenance,  plans  and  specifications  since  that 
offer  was  refused  must  be  around  $10,000,000.  Ac- 
cording to  figures  recently  published  the  Majestic, 
sister  ship  of  the  Leviathan,  and  10  feet  longer,  was 
sold  to  the  White  Star  Line,  ready  for  service,  at  the 
very  low  figure  of  approximately  $5,000,000.  The  Ber- 
engaria,  ex-Imperator,  of  practically  52,000  gross,  was 
sold  to  the  Cunard  Company  for  about  $2,500,000. 

The  Shipping  Board's  idle  fleet  in  all  probability 
will  bring  a  very  low  figure,  whether  sold  for  scrap 
or  for  service. 


Milwaukee  Makes  36  Knots 

THE  Milwaukee,  second  of  the  new  type  scout- 
cruisers  built  by  the  Todd  Shipyards  Corpora- 
tion, developed  a  speed  of  36  nots,  equal  to  41.4 
statute  miles,  her  engines  developing  97,000  shaft 
horsepower  on  her  recent  trials.  She  is  the  fastest 
vessel  of  her  type  in  the  world. 

Admiral  J.  K.  Robinson,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam 
Engineering,  pronounced  the  trial  as  highly  successful 
and  Captain  W.  C.  Asserson,  U.  S.  N.,  commander  of  the 
Milwaukee,  said  he  was  delighted  with  the  perform- 
ance of  his  new  command. 

At  8:45  a.  m.,  the  Milwaukee  left  her  pier  in  the 
Todd  yard  at  Tacoma,  Washington,  and  swung  into  the 
stream  at  quarter  speed.  After  rounding  Brown's 
Point,  speed  was  increased  until  the  cruiser  logged 
21.2  knots,  the  average  maintained  until  she  reached 
Port  Townsend. 

In  the  lee  of  a  harbor  on  the  northermost  end  of 
Vashon  Island,  the  Milwaukee  lay  to  and  picked  up 
Admiral  Robinson,  who  had  left  the  Bremerton  Navy 
Yard  on  the  government  tug  Iroquois. 

The  usually  long  ride  up  Admiralty  Inlet,  extending 
opposite  Seattle,  Everett  and  other  Puget  Sound  cities 
as  far  as  Point  Marrowstone,  was  covered  at  a  speed  so 
much  faster  than  the  speedy  passenger  liners  that  it 
seemed  unbelievable  when  the  barracks  of  Fort  War- 
den were  sighted. 

Off  Marrowstone  Light,  where  the  presence  of  the 
Pacific  is  first  manifested  by  great  long  swells  sweep- 
ing their  way  down  the  straits,  the  Milwaukee  was 
brought  to  a  dead  stop.  The  beginning  of  her  real 
speed  trials  commenced. 

Slowly  at  first,  the  long,  narrow  cruiser  nosed  her 
way  out  into  the  straits,  cutting  through  the  water  at 
a  constantly  increasing  speed  until  she  was  reeling 
off  35.2  knots. 

The  wind  velocity  at  this  speed  was  so  great  that 
.same  of  the  official  observers  were  almost  blown  bod- 
ily against  rails  and  bulkheads. 

After  nearly  an  hour's  run,  during  which  the  same 


high  speed  was  maintained  while  the  Milwaukee  raced 
down  the  straits,  all  but  one  of  the  remaining  steam 
nozzles  were  tourned  on,  and  before  Port  Angeles  was 
astern,  the  cruiser  was  tearing  through  the  water  at 
the  record-breaking  speed  for  a  vessel  of  her  type,  of 
a  trifle  faster  than  36  knots. 

The  cruiser's  bow  was  kept  headed  toward  the  mouth 
of  the  straits  until  Race  Rocks  were  astern,  and  then 
put  about  and  headed  for  home. 

The  Omaha,  first  of  the  Todd-built  scout  cruisers, 
recently  clipped  twenty  hours  and  fifty-six  minutes  off 
the  record  for  the  run  between  Honolulu  and  San 
Francisco.  Detail  figures  for  this  run  will  be  found 
on  the  editorial  pages  in  this  issue  of  Pacific  Marine 
Review. 
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!A    Petersen  Train   of 


1  Air-locomotives,] 


Petersen's  American  Aerial  Navigation  Co., 

(Incsrporatei  under  the  Laws  of  the  State  cf  New  York.) 

CAPITAL,       $100,000.00. 

50.000  Shares-$2  per  Share. 

■PRINCIPAL    OFFICE    AND    SHOW-ROOMS, -r' 

No.  23  1  Broadway,  New  Vork, 


OPPOSITE    POST    OPPIC£. 


Above  we  reproduce  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Louis 
G.  Henes  an  announcement  which  startled  New  York 
fifty   years   ago. 

Many  interesting  lines  of  reflection  might  be  indulged 
in  by  those  who  realize  the  similarity  between  Petersen's 
Aerial  Locomotives  and  the  Zeppelin  of  today.  Far 
closer  indeed  is  this  resemblance  than  would  be  found 
between  the  actual  sea-going  steamer  in  those  days  and 
such  a  vessel,  for  instance,  as  the  Omaha  described  on 
this  page.  Should  the  next  fifty  years  witness  as  great 
a  concentration  of  power  in  airplane  propelling  machin- 
ery as  the  last  fifty  years  has  witnessed  in  that  used  for 
propelling  steamships,  we  may  be  navigating  the  air 
then   as   readily   as  we   navigate   the   water   now. 


View   of    the    center   cf    San    Fran 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  HARBOR 

Some  Important  Improvements  Projected  at  the  World  Port  of  the  Pacific 
By   CHARLES    H.    SPEAR,    President,  Board   of  State   Harbor   Commissioners 


THE  growth  of  commerce  at  the 
port  of  San  Francisco  has  been 
so  phenomenal  during  the  past 
few  years  that  the  demands  of 
shipping  are  rapidly  overtaking  the 
available  facilities,  and  it  has  become 
incumbent  upon  the  Harbor  Commis- 
sion to  provide  as  soon  as  possible  ad- 
ditional piers  and  wharves  if  we  are 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  water- 
borne  traffic  and  maintain  our  suprem- 
acy as  the  World  Port  of  the  Pacific. 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco  has  for 
years  maintained  her  reputation  as  the 
best  equipped  as  well  as  the  best  man- 
aged port  on  the  Pacific.  Her  policy 
has  always  been  one  of  encouragement 
and  liberality  to  the  shipping  interests, 
by  furnishing  ample  facilities  for  the 
most  economical  handling  of  ship  and 
cargo. 

Larger  Ships 

The    problem    now    confronting    the  Charles  h.  Spear 

port  in  handling  ships  and  cargo  is  a 
vastly  different  one  from  that  of  a  dozen  years  ago; 
then  the  average  size  of  vessel  entering  the  port  was 
much  smaller  than  the  ship  of  today,  and  the  loading 
or  discharging  of  cargo  was  so  much  slower  that  the 
cargo  could  be  moved  from  the  pier  almost  as  fast  as 
the  vessel  could  unload.  Discharging  300  to  500  tons 
of  cargo  per  day  was  then  the  average  rate;  today 
1000  to  1750  tons  a  day  is  not  unusual.     This  results 


in  great  congestion,  especially  on  the 
older  and  narrower  piers.  Where  the 
width  is  insufficient,  trucks  and  teams 
are  blocked  and  the  movement  on  or 
off  the  pier  is  greatly  retarded. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  ton- 
nage of  vessels  entering  the  port  five 
or  six  years  ago  with  those  entering 
the  port  today.  In  March  of  1916,  for 
example,  957  vessels  with  a  total  ton- 
nage of  1,152,950  tons  entered  the  port. 
In  February  of  this  year  there  were  979 
vessels  with  a  total  tonnage  of  2,130,- 
369  tons.  In  other  words,  for  approxi- 
mately the  same  number  of  vessels  en- 
tering the  port  the  tonnage  was  twice  as 
great. 

Pier  Tonnage  Density 

Another  condition  that  confronts  the 
port  is  the  less  efficient  use  of  pier 
space.  In  1910  we  were  handling  in 
excess  of  three  tons  of  cargo  per  square 
foot  of  pier  area.  Today  we  handle 
only  one  and  two-thirds  tons  of  cargo 
per  square  foot  of  pier  space,  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Pier  Area 
Fiscal   Year  Square  Feet 

1910-11 2,183,308 

1913-14 2,850,549 

1916-17 3.861,454 

1919-20 5,129,947 

1921-22 5,528,000 


Total 

Tons 

per  Sq.  Ft 

Tonnage 

of  Pier  Area 

6,629.122 

3.03 

7,253,896 

2.54 

9,389,417 

2.17 

8,916,798 

1.74 

8,198,435 

1.66 

Above-— View  along  the  Embarcadero,  showing  shore 
end  of  piers.  At  right — Airplane  view  of  San  Francisco's 
waterfront. 


This  is  partially  explained  by  the  character  of  the 

cargoes  now  passing 
through  the  port.  The 
numerous  small  lots  of 
manufactured  goods,  es- 
pecially in  the  inter- 
coastal  trade,  take  fully 
twice  the  floor  area  re- 
quired for  the  larger 
consignments  of  raw 
material  that  formerly 
constituted  the  great 
bulk  of  our  cargoes, 
and,  as  stated  above, 
the  congestion  resulting 
from  the  quicker  dis- 
charge of  cargoes  onto 
piers  too  narrow  for 
present  day  require- 
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ments  all  tend  to  reduce  the  total 
tonnage  per  square  foot  of  pier 
area.  So,  while  our  pier  area  has 
been  increased  150  per  cent  in  the 
past  twelve  years,  the  total  ton- 
nage through  the  port  has  only 
increased  about  40  per  cent;  and 
yet  the  congestion  today  is  appar- 
ently as  great  or  greater  than  it 
was  twelve  years  ago. 

New  Construction 

It  is  the  study  of  these  facts 
and  the  necessity  of  recognizing 
conditions  as  they  are  and  not  as 
we  would  like  them  to  be  that  have 
determined  the  Harbor  Commis- 
sion to  proceed  at  once  in  the  con- 
struction or  more  piers,  and  to  de- 
cide upon  a  new  type  of  pier  for 
this  port — one  that  is  wide  enough 
and  long  enough  to  give  ample 
space  for  berthing  and  handling 
cargo  without  congestion. 

Our  chief  engineer,  Mr.  White, 
has  submitted  designs  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  waterfront  be- 
tween Piers  46  and  54,  calling  for 
huge  piers  350  feet  to  285  feet  in 

width  and  from  1200  to  1500  feet  in  length.  These 
piers  will  have  two  flush  tracks  on  the  wharf  apron. 
The  cargo  sheds  will  be  115  feet  wide,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  pier.  Between  the  sheds  will  be  three  de- 
pressed tracks  and  a  driveway  for  trucks  and  teams. 
By  this  arrangement  we  will  have  the  most  flexible  and 
efficient  type  of  pier.  Direct  handling  of  cargo  be- 
tween ship  and  car  will  be  facilitated  and  the  double 


Plan  of  the  improvements  contemplated   at   China  Basin.     Note  the   inclusion   of   Mission   Rock   in   the 
central  pier  and  the  moving  of  the  freight  ferry  slip   to   the   end  of  pier  marked    Unit   A 


track  with  numerous  crossovers  will  allow  switching 
with  the  minimum  interference  in  the  handling  of 
cargo.  Trucks  and  teams  may  enter  at  either  end  of 
the  sheds,  or  may  take  or  deliver  freight  at  the  rear 
of  shed  along  the  depressed  track,  and  so  avoid  the 
great  congestion  that  now  exists  on  our  piers  where 
all  traffic  must  go  onto  and  off  the  pier  through  the 
one  entrance  at  the  shore  end. 


Artist's   sketch    and    plans   showing   location    and    construction  of   the   proposed    subway   for   vehicular   traffic    underneath   the   street   car   loops   at   the 

foot    of    Market    street,    San    Francisco 
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The  Harbor  Commission  believes  that  when  this  de- 
velopment is  completed,  San  Francisco  vi'ill  have  facil- 
ities superior  to  any  port  in  America. 

To  relieve  the  immediate  requirements  of  shipping, 
the  commission  intends  to  push  the  China  Basin  Ter- 
minal to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  com- 
pletion of  this  wharf  and  building  will  be  equivalent 
to  two  piers.     The  two  lower  floors  are  to  be  used  as 


Steamers    discharging    at   the    vegetable    oil 
plant,    Islais    Creek 

transit  sheds,  and  in  addition  will  relieve  the  conges- 
tion on  other  piers  by  providing  intransit  storage  for 
those  commodities  brought  into  this  port  for  reship- 
ment,  which  heretofore  we  have  been  compelled  to 
care  for  on  the  regular  piers  because  of  a  lack  of 
waterside  warehouses.  With  the  plans  under  way,  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  merchants  and  the  ship- 
ping interests  the  commerce  of  the  port  will  be  easily 
and  economically  handled. 

Ferry  Loop  Subway 
Another  problem  that  has  received  our  serious  con- 
sideration is  the  traffic  congestion  at  the  foot  of  Mar- 
ket street.  The  congestion  here  has  become  so  acute 
that  not  only  is  it  a  menace  to  the  life  and  limb  of 
pedestrians  but  the  economic  loss  in  time  and  money 
due  to  delays  is  very  much  greater  than  most  people 
realize.  During  the  eleven  business  hours  of  the  day, 
recent  traffic  counts  show  that  the  ferry  loop  is  closed 
to  street  cars  4  hours  and  48  minutes  and  vehicular 
traffic  across  the  loop  is  stopped  6  hours  and  12  min- 
utes, or  the  street  cars  are  stopped  on  an  average  26 
minutes  and  12  seconds  of  every  hour  of  the  day,  and 
trucks  and  teams  are  stopped  33  minutes  and  48  sec- 
onds of  every  hour. 


Latest   map   of   San    Francisco's   waterfront 


View  along  the   Embarcadero  showing  the  belt  railroad 

To  put  a  stop  to  this  economic  waste  and  make  the 
main  entrance  to  the  city  safe  for  pedestrians,  the 
Harbor  Commission  has  determined  without  further 
delay  to  build  a  subway  beginning  at  the  foot  of  Mis- 
sion street,  passing  under  the  ferry  loop  and  reach- 
ing the  surface  at  the  foot  of  Washington  street. 
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The   Pacific   Mail   sidewheeler   Golden   Gate,    one   of  the   first   trans-Pacific   passenger  freight   steamers 


SAN  FRANCISCO  STAGING  MERCHANT  MARINE 
REVIEW  FOR  NATION'S  HELMSMAN 


PRESIDENT  Warren  G.  Harding  is  visualizing  on 
July  31  the  immeasurable  importance  of  Ameri- 
can shipping  passing  in  review  down  the  anch- 
orage lanes  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco.  The 
port  spreads  for  the  Nation's  Helmsman  a  practical 
panoramic  perspective  of  American  mercantile  marine 
accomplishment  and  activity. 

The  Presidential  Review  is  held  at  a  time  when  the 
world  is  intently  interested  in  what  tomorrow  holds  for 
our  merchant  marine.  The  pageant  of  ships  will  por- 
tray American  progress  in  the  maritime  world.  It  will 
be  a  story  for  the  press  of  all  lands  positioned  com- 
mensurate with  its  importance  as  an  international 
trade  topic.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  alert  to  see  what 
course  we  will  take  to  solve  our  shipping  problems. 

As  President  Harding  reviews  the  long  lines  of  mer- 
chant craft  arrayed  majestically  in  our  greatest  of 
shipping  havens,  an  educational  message  for  sympa- 
thetic encouragement  of  our  maritime  matters  will  be 
broadcasted  to  the  American  public.  The  foremost  ex- 
ecutives in  Pacific  shipping  are  presenting  to  the  Pres- 
ident a  first-hand  home  port  picture  of  American  mer- 
chant vessels,  harbored  within  the  Golden  Gate  and 
carried  on  in  the  progressive  spirit  that  brought  their 
forerunners  to  these  shores  in  the  pioneer  pageant  of 
Forty-Nine. 

President  Harding  arrives  in  San  Francisco  on  July 
31,  due  at  the  foot  of  Market  street  at  11  a.  m.  He 
will  be  escorted  to  the  Civic  Center,  where  the  school 
children  of  the  city  will  be  enmassed.  He  will  prob- 
ably stop  there  and  give  a  little  talk.  At  12:15  the 
President  will  arrive  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  At  12:45 
he  will  leave  the  Palace  for  Crowley's  Wharf,  where 
he  will  embark  on  the  lighthouse  tender  Sequoia  to 
in.spect  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  and  review  the 
merchant  marine.  The  time  allotted  for  this  pageant 
is  from  1  p.  m.  to  3  p  .m.,  and  the  President  will  then 


disembark  at  the  United  States  Army  Transport  Docks, 
at  Fort  Mason, 

Our  merchant  fleet  will  be  anchored  south  of  a  line 
from  the  Ferry  Building  to  Goat  Island,  and  will  prob- 
ably extend  to  Hunter's  Point  Drydock.  If  time  per- 
mits, the  party  will  view  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation's  one  thousand  foot  drydock.  The  20,000- 
ton  tanker  John  D.  Archbold  will  be  in  drydock  at  the 


I 


John    C.    Rohlfs,    manager    Marine    Department,    Standard 
Oil    Company   of    California,    and    chairman    of    com- 
mittee  in    charge   of   the    Merchant 
Marine    Pageant 
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Combination  ore  and  coal  steamer  Chilore,  the  largest  merchant  steamer  built  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  steamer  recently  passed  very  suc- 
cessful trials  at  sea,  making  an  average  speed  of  12.54  knots.  The  Chilore  has  a  length  over  all  of  571  feet  6  inches;  a  beam  of  72  feet; 
molded  depth  of  44  feet;  loaded  draft.  32  feet  4  inches,  and  20,000  tons  deadweight  capacity.  She  has  twin  screws  driven  by  Curtis  turbines  of 
5000  shaft  horsepower   with    Falk   reduction   gears.     Steam   is   supplied    by  three   oil-burning    Scotch   boilers. 


time  undergoing  extensive  repairs,  due  to  stranding  on 
Bona  Island,  off  Balboa,  Canal  Zone,  on  June  30. 

The  merchant  ships  will  be  anchored  in  two  lanes. 
En  route  to  Hunter's  Point  drydock  the  Sequoia  will 
hug  the  shore,  giving  the  President  an  opportunity  to 
view  the  wharves  and  the  vessels  on  berth,  at  the  same 
time  seeing  one  lane  of  ships  from  the  port  side  of 
the  Sequoia.  Returning  he  will  proceed  through  the 
lane  of  anchored  vessels,  affording  a  view  of  both  the 
port  and  starboard  sides  of  the  merchant  marine  at 
anchor. 

It  is  aimed  to  have  all  types  of  American  vessels 
represented:  United  States  Shipping  Board  passenger 
and  freight  carriers,  tankers,  motorships,  sailing  ships, 
river  craft,  harbor  boats,  barges,  tugs  and  launches. 
To  the  north  of  the  Ferry  Building  there  will  be  a 
yacht  course  laid  out  and  the  combined  fleets  of  San 
Francisco  pleasure  craft  will  parade  before  the  Presi- 
dent. Just  off  historic  Fishermen's  Wharf  there  will  be 
an  assemblage  of  the  picturesque  fishing  fleet.  Army, 
Navy  and  postal  service  air  squadrons  will  do  stunts 
overhead  during  the  review.  An  acrobatic  performer 
will  skywrite  "W-E-L-C-0-M-E". 


This  review,  centering  the  attention  of  the  entire 
nation  at  one  time  on  the  American  merchant  marine, 
may  mark  a  national  turning  point  in  the  American 
shipping  question  and  prepare  the  national  mind  for 
a  beneficial  solution  of  this  vexing  problem. 

John  C.  Rohlfs  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  personnel  of  which 
comprises  the  following:  Pacific  American  Steamship 
Association,  Captain  C.  W.  Saunders  of  the  Matson 
Navigation  Company  and  Thomas  G.  Plant,  American 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Company;  Shipowners'  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Coast,  James  Tyson  of  the  Charles 
Nelson  Company,  S.  M.  Hauptman,  Charles  R.  McCor- 
mick  Company,  and  W.  R.  Chamberlain  of  the  W.  R. 
Chamberlain  Company;  United  States  Army  Transport 
Service,  Captain  W.  P.  Stinson;  United  States  Navy, 
Commander  Albert  S.  Rees;  Bay  Craft,  Thomas  Crow- 
ley; Yachts,  Clifford  Smith;  River  Craft,  Alfred  An- 
derson of  the  California  Transportation  Company ;  Cal- 
ifornians.  Inc.,  and  Chamber  of  Commerce,  P.  H. 
Patchin,  Standard  Oil  Company;  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board,  William  Chisholm. 
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Pacific    Steamship    Company's    crack    liner    H.    P.    Alexander,    formerly    Great    Northern.     The    H.    F.   Alexander   is   the    largest   steamer    in    the    Pacific 
coastwise   passenger   trade   and   probably   the  fastest  passenger  steamer  on   the   Pacific    Ocean 


SOME  AUXILIARY  SUGGESTIONS 

By  CHIEF  SEA  FLAME 


THE  simplification  of  engine  rooms  on  steamships 
and  economy  in  operating  expenses  are  of  para- 
mount necessity.   These  factors  have  been  so  pro- 
nounced that  the  writer  has  taken  into  considera- 
tion  the    practicability    of   electrifying    all    the    auxil- 
iaries of  a  steamer,  and  believes  that  a  considerable 
saving  would  be  gained  by  so  doing. 

To  properly  effect  such  an  arrangement,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  due  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  original 
design.  This  must  be  simple,  efficient,  powerful.  It 
must  be,  as  far  as  possible,  standardized,  particularly 
as  regards  the  motors.  As  there  is  no  more  simple 
electric  motor  than  a  3-phase  induction  one,  this  style 
of  propulsion  would  seem  to  be  the  best  to  adopt.  A 
3-phase  induction  motor  is  as  simple  as  a  grindstone 
and  almost  as  fool  proof. 

So,  assuming  that  we  are  making  a  layout  for  a 
new  steamer  whose  auxiliaries  were  all  to  be  operated 
electrically,  first  the  number  and  type  must  be  con- 
sidered. In  addition  the  powers  of  each  will  need  to 
be  taken  up,  and  while  it  is  always  best  to  have  a 
reserve,  it  is  not  good  practice  to  have  too  much,  as 
this  means  added  weight  and  first  cost.  It  will  be  as- 
sumed that  about  3000  indicated  horsepower  is  to  be 
developed  by  the  main  engines,  either  turbine  or  re- 
ciprocating. First  the  main  feeds  will  be  calculated. 
Average  amount  of  water  will  be  12  pounds  a  horse- 
power hour,  or  at  a  rate  of  minute  work,  at  250  pounds 
pressure,  would  work  out  to  close  15  indicated  horse- 
power. This  with  no  allowance  for  losses,  it  would 
be  well  to  double,  and  have  the  feed  pumps  30  horse- 
power each.  These  should  be  multiple  stage  centrifu- 
gals, and  2  units. 

Ihe  circulating  engine  in  a  steamer  of  the  type 
chosen  is  usually  a  lOxlO-inch.  This  at  a  mean  ef- 
fective pressure  of  50  pounds  and  200  feet  piston 
speed  is  close  to  25  indicated  horsepower.  Here  we 
might  well  put  in  a  30  horsepower  motor,  keeping  the 
feed  and  circulating  units  alike. 

The  air-pump  motor  could  well  be  of  the  same  size, 
as  the  difference  in  cost  would  not  be  felt.  So  could 
the  ballast  pump  motors,  and  fire  pump  ones  be  kept 
the  same,  which  would  tend  to  a  closer  standardiza- 
tion. The  deck  winches  would  also  be  of  30  horse- 
power. Thus  there  would  be  many  motors  of  this 
power   and   size. 

Fan  motors  should  be  of  about  the  same  size  as 
these  already  mentioned,  and  if  the  vessel  is  a  coal 
burner,  then  the  ash  hoist  motor  could  well  be  30 
horsepower,  also  the  jacking  engine  and  the  steering 
engine. 

There  would  probably  be  not  less  than  12  deck 
winches.  The  anchor  windlass  should  be  so  arranged 
that  a  30  horsepower  motor  would  operate  either 
anchor,  and  by  a  simple  system  of  clutches  they  could 
be  made  interchangeable.  So  here  we  have  22  units 
for  power,  all  exactly  alike.  A  few  spares  carried 
would  ensure  against  any  delay.  In  fact  a  couple  of 
spare  motors  would  be  a  good  thing  to  carry. 

Now  coming  down  to  smaller  units.  An  ordinary 
freighter  would  not  need  more  than  10  horsepower 
motors  for  the  refrigeration  machinery,  and  2  units 
of  this  would  be  ample.  Then  the  sanitary  pumps, 
oil-cooling  pumps,  general  bilge  pumps,  fresh  water 
pumps,  wireless  drive,  would  take  the  same,  giving  a 
total  of  7  of  this  power.  Should  the  vessel  be  a  fuel 
oil  burner,  then  tuere  should  be  2  units  of  5  horse- 
power each  for  the  (-il  pumps.    If  a  few  si)are  parts  for 


these  were  carried  it  should  suffice,  as  the  chances  of 
disarrangement  or  damage  are  small  if  the  plant  is 
even  half-way  looked  after. 

So  we  have  a  total  of  31  units  of  three  different 
sizes.  It  is  of  course  understood  that  there  may  be 
some  change  from  this  schedule,  but  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  electric  propulsion  of  auxiliaries  should  be 
the  idea,  not  having  anything  in  the  way  of  steam 
driven  machinery  other  than  the  main  engines  for  the 
ship's  power  and  the  engines  to  operate  the  gener- 
ators. These  latter  should  be  turbines  of  good  de- 
sign, and  it  would  be  well  to  have  them  of  about  250 
kilowatts  each.  While  the  total  motor  power  will  run 
to  some  750,  all  working  at  once,  this  is  a  condition 
never  arising  in  practice.  There  would  be  ample 
power  to  operate  all  needed  units  with  500  kilowatts, 
and  having  two  generators,  they  could  easily  be  ar- 
ranged to  work  together,  if  needed,  which  is  doubtful. 

These  generators  should  be  of  the  3-phase,  alternat- 
ing current  type.  Their  exciters  should  be  of  about  20 
kilowatts  capacity,  this  giving  a  wide  margin  of  spare 
power  to  be  used  as  lighting,  etc.,  for  the  ship.  The 
voltage  for  the  main  generators  and  motors  should 
be  500.  For  the  exciters  the  standard  of  110  volts 
would  be  best,  as  this  would  then  permit  of  the  use 
of  standard  electric  fittings  for  lamps,  fans,  etc.  The 
500  volt  pressure  is  not  high,  and  with  induction 
motors  easily  handled  by  a  control  box. 

The  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  as  has  been 
briefly  described  is  first  of  all  economy  in  operation. 
This  would  be  noticed  more  particularly  in  cargo 
working,  for  winches  are  notoriously  steam  eaters.  So 
also  are  duplex  steam  pumps,  and  simplex  are  not 
much  better.  There  are  no  radiation  losses  of  any  con- 
sequence in  an  electrical  installation  of  this  kind.  It 
would  be  extremely  flexible  and  it  would  be  also  prac- 
tically noiseless.  There  would  be  no  danger  from 
freezing  pipes,  no  leaking  joints  wasting  steam  and 
water.  No  need  to  warm  up  a  long  line  of  deck  pipe 
to  start  some  individual  unit.  Heat  losses  in  steering 
engine  would  be  eliminated,  and  this  is  a  bigger  factor 
than  most  shipowners  are  aware  of.  Especially  when 
the  steering  engine  is  aft  and  the  boilers  amidships; 
being  "line  and  line"  engines  and  mostly  with  piston 
valves,  they  do  eat  up  the  fuel.  The  writer  knows  of 
one  instance  where  a  steering  engine  like  the  type  de- 
scribed used  12  barrels  of  fuel  oil  a  day  when  run- 
ning. This  was  known  to  be  so,  as  the  ship  had  a 
broken  shaft  and  was  being  towed,  and  the  only  steam 
used  outside  of  the  engine  room  at  sea  was  for  the 
steering  engine,  and  the  increase  from  port  use  was 
as  stated,  12  barrels  per  day. 

The  3-phase  motor  lends  itself  to  easy  change  of 
rotation,  which  can  be  done  by  almost  anyone  with 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  electricity.  There  are  no 
brushes  or  commutators  to  look  after,  and  while  ad- 
mitting that  the  type  is  not  quite  so  efficient  as  the 
direct  current,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  electric 
propulsion  of  auxiliaries  is  59  per  cent  more  efficient 
than  steam. 

The  above  article  has  not  been  prepared  along  any 
close  technical  lines,  but  only  to  show  that  an  adaption 
of  such  motive  power  will  be  of  great  advantage  as 
regards  flexibility,  economy,  readiness,  freedom  from 
breakdowns,  noise  and  vibration.  While  the  departure 
from  accepted  practice  may  appear  radical,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  operator  who  is  brave  enough  to  take 
the  step  will  make  money,  as  a  comparison  of  upkeep 
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costs  for  auxiliaries  will  show  that  the  percentage  is 
very  high,  measured  with  the  main  engines. 

It  is  also  believed  that  the  initial  cost  of  installation 
of  an  electrically  operated  plant  as  above  described 
will  be  cheaper  than  if  put  in  as  steam  driven.  Con- 
ductor price  will  be  no  more  than  steam,  and  is  more 
easily  installed.  Switches  are  cheaper  than  valves, 
and  will  hold  up  longer.  The  motors  will  also  cost 
less  than  engines  of  the  same  power,  taken  as  a  whole. 
It  is  even  possible  that  it  would  pay  to  rip  out  present 
steam  driven  units  and  substitute  electric  propulsion. 


But  if  the  job  is  done  it  must  be  done  well.  Cheap 
electrical  work  is  a  mistake  in  every  case,  worse,  even, 
than  steam.  The  latter  may  get  by  and  do  some  sort 
of  work,  even  at  a  colossal  loss.  Cheap  electric  work 
will  never  do.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  it  cheap 
and  poor.  It  can  be  done  cheap  and  good.  There  are 
many  nationally  known  firms  who  make  standard 
equipment  and  who  will  stand  back  of  what  they  build. 
Their  experts  will  give  every  help  to  anyone  willing  to 
make  the  break  and  get  away  from  the  power  eaters 
that  now  absorb  so  much  of  the  profits. 


OMAHA'S  RECORD  RUN 


By  ANDREW  FARRELL 


THE  story  of  the  record-breaking  voyage  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  Omaha  from  Honolulu  to  San  Francisco 
has  been  told  in  the  newspapers,  but  not  with 
the  greatest  accuracy;  and  some  interesting  and 
important  details  were  omitted.  It  is  not  worth  while, 
therefore,  to  retell  the  story  of  the  voyage,  including 
data  not  heretofore  published  and  giving  at  some 
length  phases  of  the  voyage  that  are  of  particular 
interest  to  shipbuilders  and  architects  and  engineers. 
As  is  well  known,  the  Omaha  was  the  first  of  ten 
fast  scout  cruisers  of  the  United  States  Navy.  She 
was  built  by  the  Todd  Drydock  &  Construction  Cor- 
poration, Tacoma,  Washington,  which  also  built  or  is 
building  the  sister  vessels  Milwaukee  and  Cincinnati. 
The  principal  interest  in  the  vessel  centers  about  her 
propelling  machinery,  which  consists  of  Westinghouse- 
Parsons  turbines  with  reduction  gear  (6.8  to  1)  devel- 
oping 90,000  shaft  horsepower  (estimated)  on  four  pro- 
pellers, steam  supplied  by  twelve  modified  Yarrow  ex- 
press type  watertube  boilers.  Inasmuch  as  the  Omaha 
is  only  of  7500  tons'  displacement  (normal)  and  has  a 
mean  draft  of  only  14  feet  3  inches,  extraordinary 
speed  was  to  be  expected. 

Her  estimated  speed  is  33.7  knots  an  hour.  The 
original  estimate,  made  when  her  designed  displace- 
ment was  put  at  7000  tons,  was  35  knots.  It  seems, 
however,  that  she  will  make  or  surpass  35  with  ease; 
but  that  story  will  not  be  delayed  in  the  telling,  as 
she  has  her  final  acceptance  runs  August  10.  There 
will  be  surprise  in  well-informed  quarters  if  she  does 
not  turn   up  35.5. 

When  the  Omaha  arrived  at  Honolulu  from  San  Pe- 
dro April  24,  after  a  voyage  of  about  4  days  and  17 
hours  at  an  average  of  20  knots  or  so,  her  officers 
were  advised  that  the  Honolulu-San  Francisco  record 
was  held  by  the  Great  Northern,  now  the  H.  F.  Alex- 
ander of  the  Admiral  Line,  which  made  the  run  from 
Diamond  Head  to  the  San  rancisco  light  ship  in  De- 
cember, 1915,  in  3  days,  18  hours  and  31  minutes.  The 
responsive  gleam  in  the  eyes  of  the  officers  left  no 
doubt  that  the  Great  Northern's  record  was  as  good 
as  broken.  Prior,  however,  to  smashing  the  Honolulu- 
San  Francisco  record,  the  Omaha  took  a  whirl  at  the 
Honolulu-Hilo  record,  also  held  by  the  Great  Northern, 
which  made  the  192  miles  in  8  hours  and  32  minutes 


in  December,  1915.  This  mark  the  Omaha  broke  by 
20  minutes  on  one  voyage;  and  on  her  return  made 
the  run  in  8  hours  flat,  harbor  to  harbor  entrance. 

This  fairly  set  her  on  her  way.  At  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  May  8  she  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  for 
San  Francisco.  Forty-five  minutes  later  she  was  off 
Honolulu.  Then  began  what  ranks  as  the  fastest  ocean 
voyage  of  all  history.  (There  are  rumors  of  faster 
voyages  made  during  the  war,  but  the  authenticity  of 
the  stories  is  at  least  doubtful.) 

On  May  8,  at  7  hours,  27  minutes,  35  seconds,  Green- 
wich mean  time.  Diamond  Head  was  abeam.  On  May 
11,  at  11  hours,  8  minutes,  15  seconds,  Greenwich  mean 
time,  the  San  Francisco  light  vessel  was  abeam.  The 
total  elapsed  time  of  the  run  had  been  3  days,  3  hours, 
40  minutes  and  40  seconds,  at  an  average  speed  for 
the  2101-mile  voyage  of  27.76.  The  highest  speed  at- 
tained was  29  knots  an  hour,  made  during  the  last  few 
hours  of  the  voyage. 

From  12  noon.  May  10,  to  12  noon,  May  11,  chro- 
nometer time,  the  Omaha  made  680  nautical  miles,  or 
776  statute  miles,  at  an  average  speed  of  28.33  knots. 
On  this  day  she  broke  the  old  single-day  record  of  the 
Mauretania,  676  miles,  by  4  miles;  but  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Mauretania  had  a  25-hour  day  on  her  voyage, 
observed  noon  to  noon,  and  the  Omaha  only  a  24-hour 
day  by  chronometer,  the  Mauretania's  average  was 
27.04  as  against  the  Omaha's  28.33.  The  Leviathan's 
recent  75-mile  run  at  28.04  also  fades  in  comparison 
with  the  Omaha's  average  for  a  whole  day. 

The  remarkable  part  of  the  voyage  has  not,  however, 
been  told.  It  is  that  the  Omaha  made  the  entire  voy- 
age on  six  boilers,  half  her  power.  The  six  idle  boil- 
ers probably  would  have  added  5  knots,  and  given  her 
an  average  of  almost  33  knots  for  the  voyage,  inas- 
much as  the  power  needed  doubles  with  each  5  knots 
in  excess  of  25.  That  is,  the  cruiser  can  make  25  knots 
on  three  boilers,  30  on  six,  and  about  35  on  twelve. 

The  average  steam  pressure  maintained  was  about 
260  pounds.  For  the  first  24  hours  the  weather  was 
described  as  "rather  choppy";    thereafter  it  was  good. 

This,  briefly,  is  the  story  of  the  fastest  ocean  voyage 
of  history.  It  may  be  equaled,  it  may  be  surpassed, 
but  the  Omaha  or  one  of  her  nine  sisters  will  turn 
the  trick,  if  it  is  turned. 


SOME  MARINE  EQUIPMENT  PATENTS 


.4S4.9TJ  BL'RNEB  FOR  INTEI(NAL  (.OMBUSTIO.V 
E\<:iNES.  Edwabd  L  Lowe,  Palo  Alt->,  Calif.  Filed 
D<K-.  20.    1922.      Serial  No.  609.777.     16  Claims.      (CI. 


1  lu  a  device  of  the  character  slated,  a  burner  com- 
»)osp.1  of  an  outer  sleeve,  an  Inner  sleeve  positioned  wlthiu 
■•aid  out^r  sleeve,  both  of  said  sleevts  being  open  ana 
'ioobstructed  at  tbelr  lower  ends,  and  flaring  and  of  , 
gradually  Increasing  diameter  In  cross  section,  whereby 
.»  fl.TtiDg  ignition  chamber  Is  formid  between  said  sleeves 
"pi'ii  at  its  bottuiii  and  a  relativi-ly  lar;;e  flaring  combus- 
:i-tn  ■-h-imber  K  formed  within  said  innei  sleeve,  said 
.liaoii'^Ts    being    jn    communicati.ju    at    tjieii-    upper    and 

1.455.7S7.  DIESELENGINE.  IlEriBERTT.  Hebb.  Mcriou. 
Pa.,  assignor  to  Westjnghouse  Electric  and  Manufac- 
tuiiug  Company,  a  Corporation  of  Pennsylvania.  Filid 
Apr.    12.    1021.      .Serial  No.    460. S04.     6   Claim?.      (CI. 

i2:t— 51.) 


itiOD 


ili.> 


dlQercntial  cylinder  having  a 
o<-ntml  portion  and  two  end  portions,  the  end  portions 
being  of  slightly  greater  diameter  than  the  central  por- 
tion, the  central  portion  constituting  a  working  chamber 
:ind  the  end  jiortions  second  stafif  compression  chambirs. 
.1  diffcr-'nlial  pi<iton  arranged  to  reciprocate  in  each  end 
of  the  cylinder,  n  piston  conlroll<d  eibaust  and  scav- 
enging ports  at  the  outer  ends  of  the  central  cylinder 
portion,  a  cranlt  sbaft  adjacent  each  end  of  the  cylinder, 
cacli  shaft  being  operatively  connected  to  the  adjacent 
piston,  a  fluid-tight  crank  case  for  each  shaft  to  form 
first  stage  compression  cbambors,  an  inwardly  opening 
valve  In  each  crank  case,  connections  between  the  crank 
cases  and  the  second  stage  compression  chambers,  and 
connections  between  the  second  stag*"  compression  cbam- 
l.ers  and  th-  scavenging  ports. 

1.454.076.  REVERSE  MECHANISM  FOR  MOTOR 
BOATS.  iRi  C.  MATiniESsrN,  Ith.ica.  N.  Y.  Filed 
Not.  2,  1921.  Serial  No.  012.356.  2  Claims.  (CI. 
74—59) 


I.  In  :t  device  for  r(v<rsing  the  direction  of  rotattoo 
"1  thi-  driv.M  shaft  of  m  motor  boat,  a  drive  shaft,  a  driven 
khaft  In  alii:oment  wlih  the  drlvp  shaft,  a  magnetic  clutch 
comprisink  ao  Intermediate  mB;fn<  tic  member  flicd  on  the 
drive  ».haft.  a  lateral  mngneiu  m.  oib<r  Ioom-  od  the  drive 
fchoft  and  a  lateral  magnetic  member  slldabU  on  the  driven 
hhott,  raraDs  for  operatively  conocctlDg  the  looie  Diagnctlc 
member  on  the  drive  shaft  with  the  driven  nhnft,  and 
means  t„r  kucceKsively  energizing  said  lateral  magnetic 
raoroben  and  «aid  Intermediate  magnetic  member  and 
i.iUNlog  ibc  hlldabte  lateral  raagnvUe  member  on  tlif> 
driven  abaft  to  contact  wllh  the  fixed  Intermedial''  mii;;- 
i.etlc  member  on  the  drive  ttbaft  for  dirett  drive  or  cans 
Ing  ibe  tooke  lateral  magnetic  member  on  tbe  drive  sbafi 
(o  contact  with  the  fixed  magnetic  m*  mlicr  on  the  driv- 
fcbafi.  and  through  the  m>nii>i  for  oprrntivrly  connectld^: 
-j.ld  loove  ri.agmtlc  m.  mttor  with  tbe  driven  abaft,  revor>r 
th.  direction  of  rolnllon  of  the  driven  nhaft. 
1.4.>3.&ft8.     Snil-  CONSTBLCTION.     JoKgrn  T.  I^  La»*. 

'.Km,    Portland.    Greg.      Filed    Oct.   26.    1022.      Serial 

No.  6M.981.     G  CUIma.      (CI.  114—84.1 


I.  A  rop|>er  abtalhed  wooden  ball,  romprlnlnt  woodao 
riba.  iDoer  plaaba  aeruretf  on  Ihr  wooden  rlba,  metal  riba 
on  Ibe  outor  aurfaco  t,t  th.  inner  plaoka  adapted  to  form 
a  nent  for  the  outer  ptanko,  and  outer  plank,  hnvlng  on.. 
'dg*  ir'Mvetf  for  tbe  rerrptloo  of  oaknm. 


i.     pnecmatic    life    RaFI 

:r  aud  Becewith  Haven.s,  Hami 

nrs  to  "Airships  Incorporated." 

a    Corporation   of   New    York 

Serial    No.   5Io.931.      11    Claln 


londsport.  N.  V., 
llammondsport. 
FUed    Nov.    17. 

i.      (CI.  9—11.) 


1.  In  aleerlng  gear  for  steamships,  a  quadrant  adapted 
to  t>e  controlled  by  power  gear,  a  rudder  post,  means  for 
operatively  connecting  the  quadrant  to  said  rudder  post, 
and  means  whereby  on  tbe  quadrant  swinging  through  an 
arc  of  predetermined  length  in  either  direction  It  is  dis- 
connected   from    tbe    rudder   post. 

1,416.276.  (JVROSCOI'IC  ArPARATLS  FOR  TORPE- 
nOF.S.  Ft.MKii  A.  Sii:naY,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  asMgnor 
to  .Sperry  (;yrO'.*iipe  Co..  Brooklyn,  .N.  Y..  n  Corpo 
ration  of  New  York.  Filed  Aug.  26.  i;«ir..  Serial 
No.  47.5.-0.     46  Claims,      (a.   114—24.1 


1.  The  comb, 
gyroscope,    no 


Kiblle 


LVlth 


eyr. 


mo  driven  from  the  torpedo  driving  cn- 
Indi'pendeni  of  Raid  torpedo  engine  for 
t  art  Ing  said  gyroseopc  prior  to  the  launch  ing,  and 
neans  for  throwing  out  said  last  namitl  mean-*  and  for 
aiising  .said  dynamo  lo  drive  said  molor.  wl.en  liiun<-b- 
n-   the   torpedo. 

.4I.',.S05.  GYROSCOPIC  NAVIGATIONAL  APPARA- 
TIS.  Ei.UER  A.  Siuinv,  Brooklyn.  N.  V..  as*.ignor  to 
'i'lie  Sprvry  Gyro^cope  Company.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a 
Corporation  of  .\i-w  York.  Conlinunlion  of  flppliciillon 
Serial  No.  871.8S5.  filed  Nov.  13,  IliM.  Thl«  .->pptlr.T 
lion  filed  Sept.  1«.  min.  St-rhU  No.  ;:_M.7::i  ::l 
Claims.      «l.    :;:i— 204.) 


1,  In  gyro-icoplc  navlgiillonal  nppnrnlui.  the  ci.ii.biEj- 
iloD  with  a  Rupport,  of  a  gyroscopic  uMi(  wblch  togelbtr 
wlib  It*  contained  pnrta  la  pcndulouily  mounted  iber<- 
'n,  HAld  unit  romprlvlng  n  main  (lyroncope  ndn;>le4l  to 
•pin  about  a  normally  horlxontal  nxln  nod  mounted  for 
lurnlog  In  nxlmiitb.  un  auxiliary  gyrn^eope,  and  ni''ao<i 
r<ir  mounting  the  «time  on  Kald  pemlnlnti*  unit  (or  iodr- 
f>''ndent  prere^vlon  nnd  for  Kplimlne  nhnul  n^i—  m  aoctfi 
lo  nnld  horlxontal   nxl*. 


1.430.150.      BOAT-LAUNCHING    MECHA.MS.M.      Grorcr. 

Wright,   South    Orange.    N.   J.      Filed    Sept.    24.    1019. 

Serial  No    326.031.     6  Claims.      (CI.  0—22) 

1.  A  mechanism  as  characterized  comprising  a  pliiralit.v 

of  boat  handling  mechanisms  each  embodying  a  plurality 

of  susjiension  davits,  pivots  (or  sjid  daviis,  n  plurality  of 

guide    pulloys    slidably    mount. d    on    s:iid    davits    (or    ad 


.415.222.  MARI.NE  TuUClI.  Ch  ita 
Bal  tl  more.  .Md.  Fi  l-d  Feb  24 .  1 
53S.063.    3  Claims.-     ICI    :>— S.ll 


1.  A  pneumatic  rait  comprising  an  annular  flexible 
Itody  formed  from  balloon  clotb.  a  plurality  of  partitions 
dividing  the  body  into  a  plarality  of  independent  air 
compartments,  and  perforated  partitions  arranged  in  each 
tompartment.  whereby  the  washing  back  and  forth  of 
tluid  in  said  compartments  during  thange  of  load  thereon 
is  prevented. 

1,455,151.  BTEElliNu  GEAR  FOR  STE.VMSHIPS.  John 
T.  Sbaw,  CeiiiLES  Adolphcs  Wetmocth.  and  Bes 
IlABat  Pejieson,  Huddersfleld.  England.  Filed  June 
22.  1921.  Serial  No.  479,678.  13  Claims.  (CL 
114—146.) 


Justmcnt  ;it  opposite  sides  of  said  pivots,  and  hoisting 
cables  operatively  mounted  on  said  davits  for  engaging 
the  said  guide  pulleys  in  adjusted  p«siticns. 

1.454,220.  COVER  RELEASING  DEVICE.  JaMES  C. 
Hall.  Worcester.  Mass.  Filed  Aug.  29.  1921.  Serial 
No.    496,411.      8   Claims.      (CL    0—1.) 


1.  A  boat  cover  releasing  device  comprising  a  rotatable 
member  extending  longitudinally  of  the  boat  along  an 
edfre  of  said  cover  and  mounted  in  bearings,  means  to 
attach  a  cover  thereto  at  a  plurality  of  points,  and 
meads  to  move  said  member  angularly  In  one  direction 
to  tighten  said  attached  cover  and  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to    release  said  attaching  means   from  said  memlwr. 


1.453.660.  DRY  DOCK.  DOM 
La.  Filed  Jan.  13.  1922. 
Claims.     (CI.  214 — 1.) 


stcK   Fbanovich.  Veni 
Serial    No.    529,061. 


1.  A  marine  torch  comprising  a  cylindncal  casing  pro- 
vided with  Q  weight  in  the  bottom  thereof  and  with  a  per- 
forate diaphragm  separating  said  casing  into  an  upp^r 
and  lower  chaial>er/  tbe  lower  chamber  being  adapted  to 
contain  carbide,  a  holiow  truncated  cone,  adapted  to  con- 
tain phosphide,  exteiuiiog  axially  down  tbrougb  said  cas- 
ing and  through  .*:ald  diaphragm,  a  laterally  perforate*! 
lower  tube  projecting  from  the  bottom  of  said  casing  and 
up  into  said  cone,  a  re-ignition  chamber  adapted  to  con- 
tain phosphide  provided  in  the  upper  portion  of  said  cas- 
ing, an  upper  tube  extending  down  through  safd  re  ignItlo:< 
chamber  and  through  the  cap  in  said  casing,  the  said  cap 
being  provided  with  a  slot  therethrough,  means  for  not 
mally  sealing  the  lower  end  of  said  lower  tube,  and  mean.-t 
for  normally  sealing  tbe  upper  end  of  said  bollow  trun- 
cated cone  and  tbe  upper  end  of  said  upper  tube,  and  also 
for  scaling  said  slot  in  said  cap.  with  means  for  br-esking 
all  of  said  seals,  substantially  as  describe<l. 

1.453,018.  MEANS  FOR  SALVAGING  VESSELS.  Ewex 
A.  Cl-\RK,  Reiere,  Mass..  assignor  of  one-half  to  .\Ifrea 
J,  Berg,  Klttery,  Me.  Filed  May  3,  1022.  Serial  No. 
558,071.     3  Cl.-iims.     (CI.  114—50.) 


ship- 


1.  In  A  drj-dock.  the  combination  of  a  support, 
receiving  dock  arranged  on  the  support  and  means  for 
moving  the  front  and  rear  portions  of  the  dock.  longi- 
tudinally with  respect  to  each  other  and  on  tbe  support 
and  other  means  for  rocking  a  portion  of  the  dock  trans- 
rersely  with  respect  to  the  support. 

1.454.067.  SCREW  PROPELLER  AND  SIMILAR  AP- 
PLIANCE. Jaues  Herbebt  Wainwright  Gill,  Nor- 
folk, England,  assignor  to  Gill  Propeller  Company 
Limited,  King's  Lynn,  England,  a  Company  of  Great 
Britain.  Filed  .Tune  15.  1020.  Serial  No.  389.195.  5 
•laims.     (CI.  170—168.) 


^.  The  combination  of  a  rccepta<.le  debigQi.d  to  be  ai 
.  tached  to  a  vessel  and  having  two  diametrically  opposite 
chambers,  a  float  fined  to  the  upper  part  of  the  receptacle 
and  having  ears  located  is  the  upper  ends  oi  said  chambers, 
releasable  means  for  holding  said  cars  in  place,  a  sprint 
located  in  each  ciiamber  acting  against  said  CJrs  for 
throwing  the  float  outward  when  the  ears  are  release*!, 
and  a  cord  attached  to  said  float  and  ri^cptuclc  ana 
packed  In  tbe  latter. 

1.446.009.  LIFE  SAVING  BELT  AND  THE  LIKE. 
Hesrt  Marks,  Chicigo.  IIL  FiU-d  Jan.  17.  102-'. 
Serial  No.    320.<15T.     2  Claims.      (CI.  9—20.1 


1.  In  a  screw  propeller  the  combination  of  a  hub, 
blades  radiating  from  the  bub,  and  a  sbroud  mounted  on 
tbe  ends  of  tbe  blades,  the  inner  surface  of  the  shroud  hav- 
ing approximately  tbe  contour  of  a  nozzle  designed  to 
give  regular  progressive  Increase  in  velocity  or  head  to 
the  fluid  stream  on  which  the  propeller  operates,  and 
the  blade.s  having  axial  Increase  of  pitch  in  the  direc- 
tion of  flow  through  tbe  tibroud  to  conform  with  tiie  ac- 
cehTatlon  of  tlie  water   passing  through   the  sbroud. 


1.45 


MARINE  PROPELLER.  GEORGE  W.  Law 
so.N,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Filed  Oct.  7.  1920.  Serial  No 
415,317.     1  Claim.      (CI.  170—150.) 


1.  iti  an  Inflatable  life  b-lt  atid  the  Iik-,  tbe  "Sjmbin.i- 
tlon  of  inner  and  outer  she.-ts  of  .ilr  tight  fabric,  a 
folded  stay  strip  of  fabric  arranged  between  the  border 
portton^t  of  Bald  sheets  with  the  inner  sartac«9  of  said 
sheets  cemented  to  the  outer  faces  of  the  £i>td«  of  tb^ 
stay  strip,  and  a  tubular  stay  of  fabric  arranged  lnt.*r- 
metliate  the  width  of  tbe  belt  and  cvn^nted  to  tti-'  lunor 
Rurfncc  of  the   Inner  and  outer  sheets  aforesaid. 


144.177.  SUPPORT  FOR  PORTHOLE  LIGHTS  AND 
I  OVERS.  FBr.DBRicK  F.  Fescharfk.  Nor«b  Bergrn, 
S*.  J.      nird    Oct.    27.    1922.      Serial    No.    59T.2tt».      2 


A  prop<-llrr  rompri«|ng  a  hub.  and  n  nrrlrf  of  radtnl 
olndiR  betlrally  Mrrnnced  Ibereto.  each  of  tald  blade* 
hnvlng  n  rompouml  pilch,  the  lendlnc  edge  of  each  of 
Mild  blndn  being  ronvrx  and  extending  In  advance  of 
Ibr  forward  end  of  tbe  bub  and  the  tip  of  the  blade, 
each  of  iflld  hiadeti  bring  ««  formed  that  tbe  grenlMt 
cnnveilty  of  Ibe  entering  eilge  In  located  approximately 
nt  the  greatest  width  of  tbe  blade,  nnd  (be  greatent 
pilch  of  the  blade  Inlllnleii  at  tbe  cri*ate<.t  width  of  the 
Made  nnd  locrenara  ifaerrfrom  tn  tbr  following  rdge 
thereof. 


1.  .V  nupportlng  dfvlee  for  porthole  Hgbt*  and  cover* 
of  .Khipa  nnd  the  like,  comprlnlng  a  book  device  with  a 
vertical  stem  anil  (wo  borlioulally  rxteodlng  branches, 
means  to  auipend  said  hook  device,  n  second  hook  device* 
i^lmllar  to  tbe  flr^t  one  and  arranged  undernentb  tbe  aam<' 
•  o  pianarly  with  It  aud  a  binge  device  ptvotally  coanecilnc 
•be  stem  of  the  lower  hook  lo  an  exlcoil'^n  <'f  uld  upp^r 
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AMERICA  AND  CHINA 

An  Analysis  of  their  Positions  as  Factors  in  the  World  Drama  to  be  Acted  on  the  Shores  of  the 
Pacific  Basin,  and  a  Plea  for  Better  Mutual  Understanding  and  Co-operation 

By  PROF.   HOONG  WE-LIAN  - 
of  Peking  University,  Peking,  China 


MR.  PRESIDENT,  AND  GENTLEMEN:  It  is  an 
unusual  pleasure  to  be  here  this  afternoon.  On 
your  bill-of-fare,  a  little  while  ago,  your  chair- 
man pointed  out  to  me,  in  a  humorous  way,  an 
item  known  as  "Trout  Oriental."  I  suppose  as  you 
would  look  at  that  it  would  call  to  mind  the  so-called 
Chinese  delicacy  in  this  country,  the  Chop  Suey.  I 
never  tasted  Chop  Suey  until  I  came  lo  this  country.  It 
is  strange  how  many  American  friends  commented  to 
me  on  what  a  wonderful  Chinese  dish  it  was,  and  asked 
how  it  was  made;  and  I  looked  the  matter  up,  to  find 
just  how  this  so-called  Chinese  dish  originated.  I  was 
told  by  a  very  old  Chinese  resident  in  this  country 
that  the  dish  known  as  "Chinese  Chop  Suey''  had  the 
peculiar  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  very  few  items 
on  the  American  bill-of-fare  which  could  claim  to  have 
been  conceived  and  born  in  Washington,  D.  C, 

One  of  our  earlier  Chinese  diplomats  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  brought  over  with  him  some  Chinese  cooks, 
who,  later  on,  when  this  minister  returned  to  China 
upon  the  appointment  of  his  successor,  stayed  in 
Washington  and  opened  a  little  Chinese  restaurant. 
One  time  a  Chinese  minister  invited  one  of  the  offi- 
cials of  the  State  Department  to  luncheon,  and,  there 
being  no  Chinese  food  on  hand  at  that  particular  mo- 
ment, the  cook  said  to  him,  "We  have  nothing  today;  I 
can  cook  only  some  American  food."  The  minister  an- 
swered, "Oh,  Chop  Suey."  So  the  cook  looked  into  all 
corners  of  the  kitchen,  and  found  a  little  piece  of  this 
and  a  little  piece  of  that,  and  he  chopped  it  up,  cooked 
it  and  served  it.  "Chop"  means  a  miscellaneous  mix- 
ture; and  "Suey"  means  any  old  small  pieces  that  may 
be  left  over.  Therefore,  Chop  Suey  means  a  miscella- 
neous mixture  of  any  old  small  pieces. 

It  is  a  surprising  paradox  in  America,  when  one 
realizes  the  tremendous  amount  of  natural  interest  on 
the  part  of  Americans  with  regard  to  China  and  yet 
how  little  they  really  do  know,  how  often  they  get 
things  mixed  up,  we  might  say;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  looking  back  on  my  own  country,  I  realize  the 
situation  is  almost  the  same — how  eager  the  Chinese 
are  to  learn  something  about  America,  and  also  how 
ignorant  the  Chinese  are  about  America  and  American 
conditions. 

I  used  to  be  very  much  irritated  to  have  some  Amer- 
ican boys  and  girls  ask  me,  "Mr.  Hoong,  do  you 
Chinese  eat  rats?"  Now,  that  question  is  very  irritat- 
ing. It  shows  that  Americans  are  very,  very  ignorant 
about  Chinese;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  I  look 
back  on  the  amount  of  intelligence  the  Chinese  have 
with  regard  to  America,  I  must  confess  that  as  far  as 
ignorance  is  concerned,  the  Americans  "have  nothing 
on  us"  Chinese. 

Tne  Americans  may  think  we  eat  rats,  but  we 
Chinese  are  just  as  ignorant — if  not  a  little  more  so — 
for  we  think  the  Americans  eat  dogs,  for  don't  the 
Americans  eat  what  they  call   "hot  dogs"? 

Again,  it  is  very  irritating  to  hear  some  American 
talk  as  though  China  were  made  up  altogether  of  laun- 
drymen.  As  one  American  put  it,  "China  is  a  very 
big  laundry  house  surrounded  by  very  many  small 
laundry  houses."     Now,  that  is  very   irritating.     But, 
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on  the  other  hand,  we  Chinese  are  no  better — if  not 
actually  worse.  For  you  to  think  we  are  all  laundry- 
men,  of  course,  is  not  a  very  complimentary  thought, 
but  we  think  of  you  in  even  less  complimentary  terms — 
of  course,  I  must  tell  you  what  we  think  of  you. 

Nevertheless  the  day  has  now  come,  gentlemen,  when 
out  of  the  realization  of  how  much  ignorance  has  been 
really  a  wall  between  us,  the  Americans  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Chinese  on  the  other,  and  of  how  great 
has  been  the  growth  of  eagerness  to  learn  about  each 
other,  to  pierce  through  this  veil  of  ignorance,  the  day 
has  indeed  come  for  us  to  multiply  the  channels  of 
information,  the  channels  of  education,  for  each  to  be- 
gin to  be  intelligent  and  well-informed  about  the  other. 

Today,  all  I  can  do  as  an  academic  student  inter- 
ested in  such  a  very  academic  subject  as  history — all 
I  can  do  is  to  outline  for  you,  perhaps,  why  these  two 
nations  have  very  much  in  common,  have  very  much 
to  do  together  with  regard  to  our  new  day. 

Our  human  civilization  started  around  a  very  small 
basin,  known  as  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  around  the 
Mediterranean  Basin  that  we  first  saw  in  any  history 
an  international,  inter-racial  and  inter-cultural  world 
drama.  But  after  a  brief  space  of  time  the  world  ac- 
tivities had  grown  so  tremendously,  multiplied  so  rap- 
idly, that  the  Mediterranean  Basin  became  too  small  a 
stage  for  such  a  world  affair.  History  then  chose  an- 
other basin,  a  larger  stage,  a  more  far-reaching  stage, 
for  such  a  drama — it  was  the  Atlantic.  Thus  for  a  num- 
ber of  centuries  we  have  seen  the  brilliant  contribu- 
tions made  by  those  nations  around  and  about  the  At- 
lantic Basin.  There  is  now  hardly  an  intelligent  man 
who  would  disagree  that  the  war,  the  last  war,  marked 
at  least  the  closing  chapter  of  the  Atlantic  World 
Drama;  and,  if  history  is  not  going  to  stop,  we  can 
well  look  forward  to  seeing  a  larger  number  of  nations, 
races,  institutions  and  cultures  working  together  on  a 
larger  stage,  larger  than  the  Atlantic — just  as  the  At- 
lantic is  larger  than  the  Mediterranean. 

In  other  words,  we  can  now  well  look  upon  the  Pa- 
cific Basin  as  the  real  arena  of  international,  inter- 
racial and  inter-cultural  activities  for  the  next  few 
generations. 

The  first  thing  to  which  I  wish  to  invite  attention 
is  that  the  United  States  of  America  belongs  to  this 
third  period  historically,  and  to  this  third  area  geo- 
graphically. Allow  me  to  justify  myself  by  saying  that 
I  am  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  America, 
of  course,  cannot  by  any  chance  forget  the  Atlantic 
Drama.  The  antecedents  of  American  culture  are 
largely  if  not  almost  exclusively  European.  There  are 
many  small  Europes  in  America,  which  cannot  at  once 
break  loose  from  the  apron-strings  of  European  ideals 
and  institutions. 

We  must  realize  what  a  brilliant  and  wonderful  rec- 
ord America  made  during  the  World  War  and  in  the 
relief  work  after  the  war,  how  to  a  certain  extent  the 
American  financial  institution  is  largely  tied  up  with 
the  conditions  of  stability  in  European  affairs.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  go  even  this  far — as  some  of  my 
American  friends  are  beginning  to  advocate  with 
vigor — that  America  ought  to  join  the  League  of  Na- 
(Continued  on  page  38,  adv.  section) 
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IV — The  Merchant  Seaman  of  the  Pacific 
By  PAUL  S.  TAYLOR* 


THE  discovery  of  a  return  route  from  the  Philip- 
pines to  Mexico  by  Urdaneta  in  1565  made  pos- 
sible for  the  first  time  the  establishment  of  a 
direct  trade  route  across  the  Pacific  Ocean.  A 
regular  trade  was  soon  opened  between  Manila  and 
Spain,  by  way  of  Mexico.  The  Pacific  commerce  was 
restricted  to  one  or  two  annual  galleons  sailing  be- 
tween Manila  and  Acapulco,  in  Mexico.  These  Manila 
galleons,  as  they  were  called,  were  fitted  out  at  royal 
expense  and  commanded  by  a  royal  officer.  In  size  they 
ranged  from  small  pinks  to  galleons  of  2000  tons,  but 
the  more  usual  size,  when  there  were  two  annual  ships, 
was  not  larger  than  500  tons,  carrying  crews  averag- 
ing about  115  men.  The  last  galleon  sailed  from 
Manila  in  1811,  and  returned  in  1815.  The  commerce 
then  fell  into  private  hands,  and  the  ports  of  San  Bias, 
Guayaquil,  and  Callao  were  opened  to  engage  in  it. 

There  was  some  trade  on  the  Pacific  from  the  earli- 
est days  of  the  conquest,  between  Mexico  and  Peru, 
but  it  was  restricted  to  an  annual  galleon,  and  during 
some  periods,  prohibited  altogether.  The  annual  sup- 
ply ships  from  San  Bias  to  Alta  California  were  not 
for  commercial  purposes.  Both  routes  were  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison  to  the  Manila-Acapulco  line. 

The  voyage  to  Manila  ordinarily  required  from  sev- 
enty-five to  ninety  days,  but  the  return  to  Acapulco 
usually  took  from  seven  to  nine  months,  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  sailing  northward  beyond  the  belt  of  trade 
winds  into  the  westerlies.  America  was  approached  in 
the  latitude  of  Cape  Mendocino;  then  the  galleons 
turned  southward,  and  sailed  along  the  California 
coast  down  to  Acapulco.  By  a  renowned  traveler  who 
made  the  voyage  to  Mexico  in  1697,  it  was  character- 
ized as 

the  longest,  and  most  dreadful  of  any  in  the 
world;  as  well  because  of  the  vast  ocean  to  be 
cross'd,  being  almost  one-half  of  the  terraque- 
ous globe,  with  the   wind   always   a-head;    as 
for  the  terrible  tempests  that  happen   there, 
one  upon  the  back  of  another,  and  for  the  des- 
perate diseases  that  seize  people,  in  seven  or 
eight  months   lying  at   sea,   some   times   near 
the  line,  sometimes  cold,  sometimes  temperate, 
and    sometimes   hot,   which   is   enough   to    de- 
stroy  a   man   of   steel,   much   more    flesh   and 
blood,  which  at  sea  had  but  indifferent  food. 
The    crews   which   manned   the   galleons   were    com- 
posed chiefly  of  Spaniards  and  Filipinos    (Indians,  as 
they    were   called).     The   Spaniards    were   the    sailors, 
or  mariners,  corresponding  to  what  we  know  as  able 
seamen.    The  Indians  were  rated  as  common  seamen, 
corresponding  to  a  lower  rating  such  as  our  ordinary 
.seamen.     Spaniards,  too,  sometimes  sailed  as  common 
seamen,   but  their  wage   was  very  much   higher   than 
Indian  seamen  of  the  same  rating.    The  difference  in 
wage,    however,    was    not    based    upon    difference    of 
ability,  for  the  seamanship  of  the  natives  was  univer- 
sally accorded  high  praise.    Viana's  description   is  as 
follows : 

.  .  .  There  is  not  an  Indian  in  those  isl- 
ands who  has  not  a  remarkable  inclination  for 
the  sea;  nor  is  there  at  present  in  all  the 
world  a  people  more  agile  in  manoeuvers  on 
ship  board,  or  who  learn  so  quickly  nautical 
terms  and  whatever  a  good  mariner  ought  to 
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know.  Their  disposition  is  most  humble  in 
the  presence  of  a  Spaniard,  and  they  show 
him  great  respect;  but  they  can  teach  many 
of  the  Spanish  mariners  who  sail  in  these 
seas.  .  .  There  is  hardly  an  Indian  who 
has  sailed  the  seas  who  does  not  understand 
the  mariner's  compass,  and  therefore  on  this 
[Acapulco]  trade-route  there  are  some  very 
skilful  and  dexterous  helmsmen.  Their  dis- 
position is  cowardly,  but,  when  placed  on  a 
ship,  from  which  they  cannot  escape,  they 
fight  with  spirit  and  courage. 

Common  seamen  could  be  secured  without  difficulty, 
the  natives  being  ready  to  volunteer  in  spite  of  the 
great  risks  and  hardships  of  the  voyage.  But  with 
many  of  them,  shipping  as  seamen  was  merely  the 
chance  to  escape  from  captivity  or  worse  conditions 
in  the  Islands.  Once  in  Mexico  they  deserted  and  re- 
mained there.  With  the  Spanish  sailors,  conditions 
were  somewhat  different.  Appeals  were  continually 
sent  from  Manila  to  the  king,  asking  for  more  sailors, 
who  were  sent  out  from  Spain  to  Mexico,  where  they 
boarded  the  galleon  for  the  Philippines.  And  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  provide  additional  payment  for 
sailors,  by  increasing  the  allowance  of  goods  carried 
as  private  investment,  in  order  to  encourage  Spanish 
seamen  to  enter  the  Acapulco  trade.  In  1724  hardly 
one-third  of  the  men  aboard  the  galleon  were  of  Span- 
ish birth.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  Spanish 
mariners,  foreign  sailors  were  barred  from  the  South 
Sea  by  royal  decree  in  1572. 

The  sailors  of  the  galleons  were  a  rough  class  of 
men,  discontented,  living  hard,  hazardous  lives,  and 
dying  in  poverty  and  discomfort.  They  were  variously 
described  by  men  of  the  time  as  "the  poor  sailors  in 
the  continual  dangers  of  their  fearful  duty,"  as  "a 
class  of  men  who  lack  pity,  and  have  too  much  greed;" 
and  as  "an  ungodly  people,  guilty  of  sins  of  the  flesh 
as  well  as  other  offenses,  who  know  naught  except  to 
commit  offenses  against  those  with  whom  they  deal." 
Doubtless  the  descriptions  fitted  the  subject.  Los  Rios 
submitted  as  one  of  his  recommendations  to  the  king 

.  .  .  That  slave  women  be  not  conveyed  in 
the  ships,  by  which  many  acts  offensive  to 
God  will  be  avoided.  Although  that  is  pro- 
hibited by  your  royal  decree,  and  it  is  also  en- 
trusted to  the  archbishop  to  place  upon  them 
the  penalty  of  excommunication  and  to  punish 
them,  this  evil  has  not  been  checked;  and 
many  sailors — and  even  others,  who  should 
furnish  a  good  example — take  slave  women 
and  keep  them  as  concubines. 

The  Indian  seamen  who  deserted  at  Acapulco,  although 
married  in  the  Islands,  did  not  hesitate  to  remarry  in 
Mexico.  On  the  Espiritu  Santo  in  1618,  seventy-five 
Indians  came  as  common  seamen,  but  not  more  than 
five  returned. 

In  the  Philippines,  the  king  encouraged  the  mar- 
riage of  poor  Spanish  sailors  with  native  women,  and 
interested  himself  in  the  provision  for  dowries  for  the 
Indian  women  for  this  very  purpose.  His  Catholic 
majesty  also  found  it  necessary  to  establish  hospitals, 
and  provide  physicians  and  care  for  both  Indian  and 
Spanish  sailors  and  seamen,  whose  poverty  was  such 
that  they  could  not  provide  for  themselves.    Said  the 
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king  in  his  instructions  to  the  governor  of  the  Philip- 
pines, 

.  .  .  I  have  been  told  that  .  .  .  both 
of  them  suffer  extreme  need;  .  .  .  Both 
classes  die  in  discomfort,  through  having  no 
building  in  which  to  be  protected  from  the 
ravages  of  the  climate,  and  through  the  lack 
of  beds,  food,  medicines,  nurses,  and  other 
necessities. 
Such  was  the  type,  and  status  of  the  men  who  manned 
the  galleons. 

Very  early  it  was  decreed  that  sailors  and  common 
seamen  should  be  examined  before  enlisting  to  de- 
termine their  fitness  for  the  duties  at  sea.  This  proved 
to  be  necessary  for  the  reason  that  often  as  many  as 
half  of  those  listed  as  sailors  on  the  galleons  were 
not  sailors  at  all,  but  persons  who  had  secured  the 
position  through  favoritism,  in  order  to  gain  passage, 
and  to  share  in  a  profitable  trade.  And  natives  from 
the  interior,  ignorant  of  the  art  of  sailing,  were  often 
enrolled  and  shipped  by  the  factor. 

The  pay  received  by  sailors  in  1635  was  reported  to 
be  150  pesos  per  year  and  30  gantas  of  cleaned  rice 
per  month;  Spanish  common  seamen  received  100 
pesos  and  30  gantas  of  rice;  Indian  common  seamen 
received  48  pesos  and  15  gantas  of  rice.  In  1637  wages 
were  higher,  sailors  receiving  175  pesos  and  common 
seamen  60  and  one-half  pesos.  Gemelli  Careri  in  1697 
gave  sailors'  wages  as  350  pieces  of  eight  for  voyage 
from  Manila  to  Acapulco  and  return.  Seventy-five 
pieces  of  eight  were  paid  at  Cavite  as  advance  pay, 
which  was  customary;  but  to  prevent  desertion  at 
Acapulco,  and  insure  return  to  Manila,  the  remaining 
275  pieces  of  eight  were  not  paid  until  the  return,  for 
as  Gemelli  Careri  said,  "if  they  had  half,  very  few 
would  return  to  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  rest." 
But  it  was  found  that  wages  alone  were  inadequate. 
A  royal  decree  had  declared  that  seamen  should  carry 
no  more  boxes  or  clothing  than  indispensably  neces- 
sary, for  the  reason  that  they  unduly  cumbered  the 
ships.  In  the  boxes  of  course  was  merchandise  car- 
ried as  a  private  investment.  But  officials  in  the  Phil- 
ippines protested  that  wages  were  insufficient  incen- 
tive, that  greater  zeal  and  willingness  to  render  loyal 
service  would  be  secured  if  the  men  had  a  stake  in  the 
treasure  ships,  and  that  more  Spaniards  would  be 
brought  into  the  service  of  the  Acapulco  trade.  Ac- 
cordingly permission  was  granted  to  carry  small 
amounts,  the  exact  amount  to  be  allowed  being  a  bone 
of  contention  between  Philippine  officials,  who  sought 
to  raise  it,  and  Spanish  officials,  who  sought  to 
lower   it. 

But  even  with  a  fixed  rate  of  wages,  and  permis- 
sion to  carry  goods  for  investment  on  his  own  account, 
the  pay  of  the  sailor  was  by  no  means  certain.  In  1589 
one  of  the  Philippine  officials  wrote  to  the  king  of 
^rave  evils  existing  in  this  matter. 

.  .  .  They  should  be  paid  in  Nueva  Espana 
as  this  treasury  is  too  poor.  As  the  money 
for  their  wages  must  be  sent,  sometimes  it 
is  not  brought,  and  at  other  times  it  is  lost, 
thereby  causing  the  sailors  to  die  of  starva- 
tion. Therefore  the  sailors  serve  half-heart- 
edly, and  desert;  and  there  is  great  negligence 
in  the  dispatch  of  the  fleets. 
■A  decree  in  accord  with  the  recommendation  was 
promptly  issued. 

Wages  were  not  paid  in  money,  but  by  a  warrant, 
•or  voucher,  which  was  supposed  to  be  convertible  into 
cash — and  was,  but  not  when  presented  by  the  sailor. 


In  1621  the  archbishop  of  Manila  wrote  to  the  king  as 

follows: 

One  could  not  believe  the  injury  that  is 
done  to  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  to  all  the 
wage-earners,  by  not  paying  the  vouchers 
earned  by  their  labor  and  sweat;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  by  buying  these  for  much  less 
than  their  face  value.  For,  being  rendered 
desperate,  they  sell  vouchers  valued  at  one 
thousand  pesos  for  one  hundred,  and  the  la- 
mentable thing  is  that,  if  they  did  not  sell 
them,  they  would  never  be  paid.  Scarcely 
have  they  sold  the  vouchers  when  they  are 
immediately  paid,  and  the  purchasers  even 
take  the  poor  wretches  to  the  office  of  ac- 
counts, so  they  may  be  present  at  the  pay- 
ment, and  that  it  may  appear  justified,  by 
their  saying  that  they  did  it  of  their  own 
accord,  for  which  they  give  a  receipt.  As  it 
is  the  price  of  blood,  and  they  see  that  others 
take  that  price,  it  is  a  grief  and  sorrow  that 
cries  to  heaven  for  redress.     .     .     . 

Fifteen  years  later  this  flagrant  evil  was  unabated, 
and  corruption  continued  to  hold  full  sway.  In  1636 
another  letter  to  the  king  again  recited  the  abuse  as 
practiced  by  corrupt  officials. 

As  for  those  poor  men,  they  have  not  been 
paid  in  one,  three,  ten,  or  fifteen  years.  They 
sell  their  warrants  during  such  times  for  the 
fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  part  of  their  face  value; 
and  many  have  been  paid  at  one  hundred 
pesos  for  one  thousand.  The  warrants  are 
bought  by  the  servants  of  the  auditors,  royal 
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officials,  governors,  and  other  ministers,  and 
to  them  is  paid  the  face  value. 
Besides  the  abuses  which  have  been  mentioned,  the 
sailors  were  subjected  to  petty  annoyances  by  the  col- 
lectors of  port  dues  at  Acapulco,  who,  when  examining 
the  former's  small  chests  and  wretched  belongings, 
"practice  many  extortions  on  them  so  that  many  re- 
fuse to  return." 

Discipline  aboard  ship  was  enforced  with  severity, 
though  probably  the  Spanish  ships  of  those  days  were 
not  worse  than  aboard  many  American  ships  within 
the  memory  of  men  still  living.  Gambling,  swearing 
and  blasphemy,  and  immorality  were  all  punishable, 
as  of  course  mutiny,  desertion,  quarreling,  and  in- 
subordination. Putting  men  in  the  bilboes,  ducking 
them  from  the  yard  arm,  keel-hauling,  and  the  lash, 
were  well  known  forms  of  inflicting  punishment.  When 
the  sailors  and  seamen  sought  release  from  discipline 
by  going  ashore  at  Acapulco,  and  behaved  as  they 
pleased,  the  king  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ship's  officers  to  cover  the  time  while  they  were  in 
port. 

Life  aboard  ship  could  not  have  been  attractive,  ex- 
cept   for   the    glamor    which    has    always    surrounded 
going  to  sea.    Ships  in  those  days  were  the  antithesis 
of  cleanliness.   Rats  and  vermin  swarmed  over  the  ves- 
sel.   The  most  vivid  account  of  the  conditions   comes 
from  the  experience  and  pen  of  Gemelli  Careri. 
.     .     .     the  galeon  is  never  clear  of  an   uni- 
versal raging  itch,  as  an  addition  to  all  other 
miseries     .     .     .     the  ship  swarms  with  little 
vermine,  the  Spaniards  call  Gorgojos,  bred  in 
the  bisket;  so  swift  that  they  in  a  short  time 
not  only  run  over  cabins,  beds,  and  the  very 
dishes  the  men  eat  on,  but  insensibly  fasten 
upon  the  body.     .     .     there  are  several  other 
sorts  of  vermin  of  sundry  colours,  that  suck 
the  blood. 
Besides  these   discomforts,   he,   like   others,   complains 
of  the  "terrible  shocks  from  side  to  side,  caus'd  by  the 
furious  beating  of  the  waves."    The  galleons  were  al- 
ways overladen  with  merchandise,  and  the  decks  were 
crowded  with  the  chests  of  the  sailors,  hen-coops,  and 
bales  of  goods.    The  very  narrowness  of  the  quarters 
was   distressing,   and   on   one   galleon   at   least,   led  to 
civil  war  which  was  stopped  only  through  the  efforts 
of  the  fathers  who  were  aboard. 

Provision  for  rations  aboard  ship  was  most  unsys- 
tematic and  improperly  attended  to.  In  the  first  place, 
those  who  furnished  the  rations  for  the  crew  often 
put  in  food  of  poor  quality.  Then  also,  the  passengers 
and  religious,  who  were  often  numerous,  consumed 
food  provided  for  the  crew.  Stowaways  were  an  addi- 
tional drain  upon  provisions.  So  also  were  the  slaves 
of  the  passengers  and  sailors,  who  in  addition  stole 
whatever  food  they  could  lay  hands  upon;  for  even  the 
slaves  who  aided  the  sailors  in  their  necessities  were 
not  provided  for  by  the  king's  allowance  of  food  and 
water.  For  these  reasons  the  sailors  had  to  spend 
their  wages  buying  provisions  for  themselves  and 
their  slaves.  This  was  often  the  cause  of  overloading 
the  ships,  and  was  responsible  for  failure  to  carry  the 
proper  kinds  of  food,  because  of  which  the  Indian  com- 
mon seamen  suffered  most,  since  they  were  less  used 
to  provide  for  themselves  than  the  Spanish  sailors. 
The  Indians  were  even  permitted  to  die  of  hunger  and 
thirst  aboard  for  lack  of  adequate  provision  and  care. 
The  various  messes  aboard  stocked  themselves  as  best 
they  could.  Swine,  hens,  fruit,  and  an  abundance  of 
greens  were  put  on  the  deck  until  the  ship  looked  like 
a  floating  garden. 


But  these  never  lasted  the  entire  voyage.  If  fish 
could  be  caught  en  route  the  passengers  and  crew  were 
fortunate,  for  the  food  became  corrupted,  and  the  wa- 
ter gave  out  unless  the  supply  could  be  replenished 
from  the  rainfall. 

Gemelli  Careri,  who  traveled  as  a  cabin  passenger, 
gives  the  most  graphic  account  of  the  hardships  and 
fare  aboard  the  galleon.  Eating  at  the  boatswain's 
mess,  he  began  with  fresh  fowl,  but  ere  long  he  found 
himself  eating  the  king's  allowance  of  rations  to  the 
men,  of  which  he  gives  us  a  description. 

.  .  .  At  last  he  depriv'd  me  of  the  satis- 
faction of  gnawing  a  good  bisket,  because  he 
would  spend  no  more  of  his  own,  but  laid  the 
king's  allowance  on  the  table;  in  every  mouth- 
ful whereof  there  went  down  abundance  of 
maggots  and  Gorgojos  chew'd  and  bruis'd.  On 
fish  days  the  common  diet  was  old  rank  fish 
boil'd  in  fair  water  and  salt;  at  noon  we  had 
Mongos,  something  like  kidney  beans,  in  which 
there  were  so  many  maggots,  that  they  swam 
at  the  top  of  the  broth,  and  the  quantity  was 
so  great,  that  besides  the  loathing  they  caus'd, 
I  doubted  whether  the  dinner  was  fish  or 
flesh.  This  bitter  fare  was  sweeten'd  after 
dinner  with  a  little  water  and  sugar;  yet  the 
allowance  was  but  a  small  cocoa  shell  full, 
which  rather  increased  than  quenched  the 
drought.  Providence  reliev'd  us  for  a  month 
with  sharks  and  Cachorretas  the  seamen 
caught,  which,  either  boil'd  or  broil'd  were 
come  comfort.  Yet  he  is  to  be  pity'd  who  has 
another  at  his  table;  for  the  tediousness  of 
the  voyage  is  the  cause  of  all  these  hard- 
ships. 'Tis  certain,  they  that  take  this  upon 
them,  lay  out  thousands  of  pieces  of  eight  in 
making  necessary  provision  of  flesh,  fowl, 
fish,  bisket,  rice,  sweetmeats,  chocolate,  and 
other  things;  and  the  quantity  is  so  great, 
that  during  the  whole  voyage,  they  never  fail 
of  sweetmeats  at  table,  and  chocolate  twice 
a  day,  of  which  last  the  sailors  and  grum- 
mets make  as  great  a  consumption,  as  the 
richest. 
On  solemn  feast  days  an  extra  allowance  of  rations 
was  served  out. 

An  interesting  custom,  related  by  Gamelli  Careri,  of 
the  Sailor's   Court  of  Signs    (held   aboard  the  galleon 
when  the  first  signs  of  approach   of  land   appeared), 
depicts  a  happier  side  to  the  life  of  the  sailors. 
.     .     .     A  canopy  being  set  up  for  the  sailors 
court  of  Senas,  or  signs,  after  dinner  the  two 
Oydores    or    judges    and    the    president    took 
their  seats,  being  clad  after  a  ridiculous  man- 
ner.   They  began  with  the  captain  of  the  gal- 
eon,   chief    pilot,     .     .     .     and    other    officers 
of  the  ship;  and  after  them  proceeded  to  the 
trial  of  the  passengers.    The  clerk  read  every 
man's  indictment,  and  then  the  judges  pass'd 
sentence    of    death,    which    was    immediately 
bought  off  with  money,  chocolate,  sugar,  bis- 
ket, fiesh,  sweetmeats,  wine  and  the  like. 
These  payments  seem  to  have  satisfied  a  turbulent  and 
not  too  well  fed  crew,  who,  were  they  not  appeased, 
were    ready   to   inflict   the   kind   of   punishments   with 
which  they  were  most  familiar. 

.  .  .  The  best  of  it  was,  that  he  who  did 
not  pay  immediately,  or  give  good  security, 
was  laid  on  with  a  rope's  end  at  the  least  sign 
given  by  the  president-tarpaulin.  I  was  told  a 
passenger  was  once  kill'd  aboard  a  galeon,  by 
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keelhauling  him;  for  no  words  or  authority 
can  check  or  persuade  a  whole  ship's  crew. 
.  .  .  The  sport  lasted  till  night,  and  then 
all  the  fines  were  divided  among  the  sailors 
and  grummets,  according  to  custom. 

This  picture  of  the  Court  of  Signs,  and  others  of 
amusements  for  crew  and  passengers — cockfighting, 
plays,  dancing,  and  other  entertainments — show  that 
there  was  a  lighter  side  to  the  life  of  the  sailor  aboard 
ship.  But  from  the  viewpoint  of  today,  the  balance 
seems  to  have  been  all  the  other  way. 

His  very  calling  was  hazardous  in  the  extreme.  It 
was  not  at  all  uncommon  for  men  to  be  washed  over- 
board and  drowned  by  the  huge  waves  which  at  times 
swept  over,  and  well-nigh  submerged  the  small  craft 
of  that  day.  More  than  one  galleon  was  wrecked  and 
went  down,  or  was  driven  back  to  Manila  by  storms 
with  half  the  crew  lost.  Then,  too,  the  galleons  often 
sailed  poorly  repaired  through  the  fault  of  the  shore 
workers.  Pirates  of  all  nations  were  active  in  preying 
upon  such  rich  treasure  ships,  and  the  sailors  and 
seamen  might  at  any  time  be  called  upon  to  defend  the 
ship  with  their  lives  against  capture  by  these  bucca- 
neers or  sea-dogs. 

A  worse  enemy  of  the  seamen,  particularly  the  In- 
dians, was  the  severe  cold  encountered  on  the  voyage. 
They  came  from  a  hot  climate,  and  when,  without  pro- 
tection, they  were  exposed  to  the  severities  of  weather 
in  the  higher  altitudes,  they  died  in  large  numbers. 
They  used  to  come  aboard  the  galleon  without  clothes, 
and  until  the  king  provided  clothing  to  be  issued  them 
as  a  protection,  they  had  nothing  to  shelter  them. 
They  had  no  quarters  other  than  the  deck,  often. 
Kavarrete,  describing  the  situation  aboard  his  ship 
which  was  not  "convenient  nor  big  enough  to  celebrate 
that  high  mystery"  [mass],  said:  "We  had  hardly 
room  to  stand.  No  body  could  live  under  deck,  it  was 
so  full  of  provisions  and  commodities.  All  men  lay  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  air." 

So  it  happened  that  many  were  frozen  to  death,  or 
died  of  exposure.  The  lot  of  the  Indian  seamen  was 
especially  cruel.  As  Los  Rios  said,  they  were  "treated 
like  dogs." 

.     .     .     They  are  embarked  without  clothes  to 

protect  them  against  the   cold,  so  that  when 

each  new  dawn  comes  there  are  three  or  four 

dead   men.     .     .     .     besides   they    are   treated 

inhumanly  and  are  not  given  the  necessaries 

of  life,  but  are  killed  with  hunger  and  thirst. 

If  he  were  to  tell   in   detail  the   evil   that   is 

done  to  them,  it  would  fill  many  pages. 

The  Indians,  however,  were  not  the  only  victims  of  the 

cold,  for  the  sudden  changes  of  climate,  and  exposure 

to  wind  and  rain  worked  great  hardship  among  all  on 

board,  and  was  the  cause  of  much  sickness  and  death. 

The  treatment  of  the  sick  was  shamefully  neglectfuL 

Gemelli  Careri  relates  the  callousness  of  the  captain  of 

his  galleon,  whose  personal  profits  from  the  single  trip 

were,  according  to  his  own  estimate,  25,000  or  30,000 

pieces  of  eight. 

.  .  .  Abundance  of  poor  sailors  fell  sick, 
being  expos'd  to  the  continual  rains,  cold,  and 
other  hardships  of  the  season;  yet  they  were 
not  allow'd  to  taste  of  the  good  bisket,  rice, 
fowls,  Spanish  bread  and  sweetmeats  put  into 
the  custody  of  the  master  by  the  king's  order, 
to  be  distributed  among  the  sick;  for  the  hon- 
est master  spent  all  at  his  own  table. 

But  the  worst  danger  was  from  disease.    For  three 


centuries  European  navigators  in  the  New  World  were 
afflicted    with    the    scourge    of    scurvy    and    beri-beri, 
especially  the  former.    It  was  Captain  James  Cook,  the 
Englishman,  who  first  proved  the  use  of  lime  juice  as 
an  anti-scorbutic,  and  thus  removed  one  of  the  great- 
est hindrances  to  exploration  and  maritime  commerce. 
The  Spanish  navigators  paid  especially  heavy  toll   to 
these  diseases,  the  cause  of  which  was  lack  of  fresh 
provisions,   or   food    containing   vitamines.     Again    we 
turn  to  Gemelli  Careri  for  a  description  of  these  perils. 
,     .     .     There  are  two  dangerous  diseases  in 
this    voyage,    more    especially    as    they    draw 
near  the  coast  of  America;  one  is  the  afore- 
said   Berben    [beri-beri,],    which    swells    the 
body,    and    makes    the    patient    die    talking: 
The  other  is  call'd  the  Dutch  disease,  which 
makes  all  the  mouth  sore,  putrifies  the  gums 
and  makes  the  teeth  drop  out.    The  best  rem- 
edy  against   it,    is   going  ashore.     This   is   no 
other,  but  the  sea-scurvy. 
The  proportion  of  deaths  among  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers was  often  enormous.    For  instance  on  one  ves- 
sel with  400  persons  aboard,  208  died  before  Acapulco 
was  reached.   On  another,  the  San  Nicolas,  330  died.   A 
voyage    on    which    only    three    persons    died    was    re- 
garded as  most  "propitious."    Probably  extremely  few, 
if  indeed  any  at  all,  of  the  voyages  from  Manila  to 
America  were   made   without   suffering  to   greater   or 
less  degree  from  the  ravages  of  these  diseases.    And 
on   most  trips,   the   sufferings   were   terrible,   and   the 
death  list  very  long. 

Small  wonder  then,  that  from  such  a  voyage,  and 
such  conditions,  the  survivors  frequently  preferred  to 
desert  at  Acapulco  (or  California,  when  the  galleon 
stopped  there),  rather  than  return  to  the  Philippines. 
Wages  were  paid  only  in  the  Philippines,  and  bonds 
were  required  of  sailors  and  seamen  in  the  endeavor 
to  check  the  large  number  of  desertions  in  Mexico. 

Such  were  the  conditions  which  prevailed  among 
seamen  engaged  in  Spanish  commerce  across  the  Pa- 
cific, a  trade  which  flourished  for  over  three  cen- 
turies. 


REFLECTIONS    OF    THE    SHIP'S    CAT 
By  Leslie  Verden 

If  I  were  the  cat  that  I  have  in  mind, 
I'd  find  me  a  boat  with  a  captain  kind — 
And  captains  like  that  are  not  hard  to  find — 
And  I'd  steal  on  board  and  hide  away. 
And  he'd  be  glad  to  let  me  stay 
To  keep  the  rats  and  the  mice  away. 
And  if  anything  happened  to  raise  a  row,    _   . 
Or  if  it  was  warm,  I'd  go  up  in  the  bow-^   '' 
Just  to  think  of  it!     Oh  meow!  meow!     ';'' 
And  the  wind  would  blow  all  through  my  fur,' 
And  how  I  would  purr  and  purr  and  purr — 
Oh,  I  don't  know  anything  I'd  prefer. 
And  when  I  "was  hungry  I'd  take  a  look 
And  go  and  make  love  to  the  big  fat  cook. 
(Oh,  the  things  that  I'd  do  would  fill  a  book.) 
And  when  I  was  tired  and  wanted  to  rest, 
I'd  climb  right  up  in  the  old  crow's  nest. 
And  watch  the  stars  come  out  in  the  west. 
And  there  I  would  sleep  and  dream  and  sleep. 
Way  up  there  over  the  waters  deep. 
Way  up  on  that  mast  so  tall  and  steep; 
And  the  morning  sun  would  waken  me, 
Or  the  rain  or  the  fog  or  the  wind  at  sea — 
Now  what  better  life  for  a  cat  could  there  be? 


IMPROVEMENTS  AT  THE  PORT  OF  MELBOURNE 

Australian  Metropolis  Plans  Great  Extension  of  Its  Water  Front  Facilities 


A  REPORT  recently  issued 
by  the  Harbor  Trust  of 
Melbourne,  Melbourne, 
Australia,  indicates  a 
very  comprehensive  program  of 
improvements  and  enlargements 
to  be  effected  in  the  harbor 
works  at  that  port. 

The  first  settlements  on  the 
site  of  the  city  of  Melbourne 
were  made  about  ninety  years 
ago  at  a  point  on  the  River 
Yarra,  seven  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  that  stream  at  the 
upper  end  of  Hobson's  Bay. 
For  many  years  after  this  first 
settlement  the  affairs  of  the 
harbor  were  in  a  rather  chaotic 
condition  till,  as  the  result  of 
public  agitation  and  the  de- 
mands for  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  handling  goods,  the  Mel- 
bourne Harbor  Trust  was  con- 
stituted by  an  act  passed  in 
the  year  1876. 

The  commission  in  charge  of 
this  trust  is  composed  of  five 
men  appointed  by  the  governor- 

in-council,  one  of  the  five  to  be  chairman  and  to  de 
vote  the  whole  of  his  attention  to  the  business  of  the 
Trust,  the  other  four  to  be  representative  respectively 
of  the  interests  of  "ship  owners,  exporters,  importers, 
and  primary  producers." 

River   Improvements 

The  River  Yarra  was  originally  a  shallow  stream 
and  in  most  seasons  of  the  year  vessels  of  a  greater 
draft  than  12  feet  had  to  discharge  in  the  bay  into 
lighters,  so  that  the  first  work  of  the  Harbor  Trust 
was  to  arrange  for  a  deep  channel  up  the  Yarra  to 
the  water  front  of  the  city. 

The  original  commissioners  secured  the  services  of 
Sir  John  Coode,  who  presented  a  report  recommend- 
ing that  a  new  channel  be  cut  through  the  flats,  a 
dock  be  constructed  at  West  Melbourne,  and  the  chan- 
nel in  the  river  be  widened  and  deepened.  This  report 
was  adopted  and  the  work  carried  out,  the  new  chan- 
nel being  completed  in  1886  to  a  depth  of  20  feet  at 
low  water  and  then  deepened  and  widened  to  its  pres- 
ent depth  of  28  feet  at  low  water  and  the  total  width 
of  187  feet. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  channel  work  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  port  commission  for  improvement  a  large 
area  of  flat  land  suitable  for  wet  basin  works  and  for 
industrial  sites.  The  first  basin  to  be  completed  was 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yarra  adjacent  to  the  rail- 
road yards  at  the  Spencer  street  station.  This  basin, 
which  was  opened  in  1892,  has  an  area  of  96  acres  and 
a  depth  of  29  feet  at  low  tide,  with  nearly  2'^  miles 
of  wharfage  and  6000  feet  of  closed  and  open  storage 
shed.  In  this  basin  a  central  pier  has  been  added, 
having  a  total  length  of  1631  feet  and  a  width  of  250 
feet,  thereby  providing  accommodation  for  six  deep 
sea  steamers.  On  this  pier  there  are  six  open  and 
closed  sheds,  each  480  feet  long  by  60  feet  wide,  and 
7  feet  6  inches  roadway  in  the  center  of  the  pier  to 
serve  the  sheds.     This  Victoria  Basin  and  all  the  new 
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basins  contemplated  are  open 
basins,  the  tidal  range  at  Mel- 
bourne being  less  than  3  feet. 
The  River  Yarra  above  the 
Coode  canal  has  been  greatly 
widened  and  deepened,  so  that 
a  27-foot  depth  at  low  water  is 
available  to  a  point  well  within 
the  heart  of  the  city  and  three 
swinging  basins  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  turning  of  ships 
in  the  river. 

Works  in  Hobson's  Bay 

Another  early  step  of  the 
Melbourne  Harbor  Trust  was  to 
make  the  railway  piers  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yarra  available 
for  deep  water  steamers  by  the 
dredging  of  a  channel  8000  feet 
long,  600  feet  wide,  and  28  feet 
deep.  This  channel  is  now  be- 
ing dredged  to  a  depth  of  37 
feet,  with  a  width  of  600  feet, 
which  makes  it  possible  for 
practically  any  steamer  navi- 
gating the  Suez  Canal  to  come 
right  up  to  the  Port  of  Mel- 
bourne  railway   pier. 

Opposite  the  Port  of  Melbourne  on  the  south  shore 
of  Hobson's  Bay  is  Williamstown,  nine  miles  by  rail 
from  Melbourne,  also  under  the  authority  of  the  Mel- 
bourne Harbor  Trust.  Here  is  situated  the  state  ship- 
building yard,  the  drydocks,  and  the  workshop  of  the 
Harbor  Trust,  which  maintains  in  connection  a  float- 
ing drydock. 

A  channel  600  feet  wide  with  a  depth  of  33  feet  at 
low  water  has  been  completed  to  serve  all  of  the  piers 
at  Williamstown  and  arrangements  are  in  hand  for  the 
dredging  of  this  channel  to  a  minimum  depth  of  37 
feet.  In  the  river  channel  or  Coode  canal,  which 
sweeps  on  a  semi-circular  curve  from  the  waterfront 
of  Williamstown  into  the  heart  of  Melbourne,  there  is 
a  distance  of  5%  miles  suitable  for  berth  and  accom- 
modation on  each  side.  Three  and  one-half  miles  of 
berthage  is  now  installed  on  this  channel,  which  with 
the  two  miles  of  berthage  already  alluded  to  in  the 
Victoria  dock  make  it  possible  for  practically  all  ^ship- 
ping coming  to  Melbourne,  except  the  mail  steamers 
and  the  White  Star  passenger  liners,  to  be  accommo- 
dated either  in  the  river  or  the  dock.  Vessels  up  to 
13,000  tons  gross  register  and  to  a  depth  of  26  feet 
11  inches  are  being  berthed  in  the  river,  and  prac- 
tically discharging  their  cargoes  into  the  city  ware- 
houses. 

Port  Improvements 
The  improvements  contemplated  have  been  laid  out 
on  a  definite  policy  for  (I)  increasing  navigable  depths 
of  channels,  (2)  widening  of  the  River  Yarra  and  the 
swinging  basins,  for  (3)  the  opening  up  of  the  new 
wet  basins  of  the  north  side  of  the  river  west  of  Vic- 
toria dock,  and  for  (4)  improvements  at  Port  Mel- 
bourne and  Williamstown. 

Under   the    first    head    the    commission    has    decided 
that  the  channels  in  the  river  and  all  main  approaches 
to    piers    will    be    gradually    deepened    to    the    37-foot 
(Continued  on  page  36,  adv.  section) 
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MESSENGER  AND  MANDARIN 

Two  Clippers  Famed  for  Beauty  and  Speed 
By  F.  C.  MATTHEWS 


THE  extreme  clipper  ship  Messenger,  with  a  rec- 
ord of  28  years  of  active  service,  vi^as  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  successful  vessels  engaged  in 
the  California,  East  India  and  China  trade. 
Handsome  in  every  way,  of  a  beautiful  model,  trim  in 
spars  and  rigging,  she  was  a  credit  to  her  builder, 
Jacob  Bell,  New  York,  from  whose  yard  she  was 
launched  April  22,  1852.  Her  dimensions  for  tonnage 
were  201-3  by  36-6  by  21-8;  draft,  20  feet;  original 
register,  1351  tons,  reduced  subsequently  by  new  ad- 
measurement rules  to  1026  tons;  greatest  deadweight 
cargo  reported  every  carried,  1302  short  tons;  greatest 
wheat  cargo  carried,  1224  short  tons.  Had  she  been 
under  a  foreign  flag  her  registered  tonnage  would  have 
been  about  900,  and  these  figures  indicate,  in  a  way, 
the  American  ship-owner's  handicap  in  operating  his 
vessels  in  foreign  trade,  a  condition  which  exists  to 
this  day  from  the  same  cause  although  in  a  lesser 
degree.  Many  other  pernicious  regulations,  however, 
more  than  offset  the  gain  made  by  the  slightly  more 
sensible  measurement  rules  now  prevailing. 

The  original  owners  of  the  Messenger  were  Slade  & 
Co.  of  New  York,  but  after  her  first  round  voyage  she 
was  purchased  by  William  Piatt  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia, 
who  had  been  greatly  pleased  with  the  performance  of 
their  clippers  White  Squall  and  Trade  Wind,  prede- 
cessors of  the  Messenger  from  the  Bell  yards.  In  1863 
she  was  sold  at  New  York  on  private  terms;  in  1869 
her  hailing  port  was  Boston,  the  managing  owner  be- 
ing R.  F.  C.  Hartley.  She  continued  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  until  1879,  when  she  was  condemned  and  sold 
at  Mauritius.  Her  original  cost  was  reported  as 
$105,000. 

Maiden  Voyage  of  the  Messenger 
On  her  maiden  voyage  she  left  New  York  on  June 
1,  1852,  under  command  of  Captain  Frank  Smith  and 
ran  out  to  San  Francisco  in  124  days,  a  good  run  con- 
sidering the  weather  she  encountered.  At  noon  on  the 
76th  day  out  from  New  York  she  was  20  miles  north 
of  the  latitude  of  Valparaiso  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
for   the   previous    70    days   the   winds    had    been    such 


that  she  had  been  unable  to  lay  her  course  for  any  24 
hours;  13  days  thereafter  she  crossed  the  equator  and 
then  had  calms  and  light  winds  for  practically  all  of 
the  remaining  35  days  of  the  voyage.  The  best  day's 
run  on  the  passage  was  300  miles,  made  under  sky- 
sails  and  royal  stu'nsails;  on  another  occasion  she 
logged  285  miles,  on  the  wind.  Captain  Smith  was  well 
pleased  with  her  performances  and  predicted  that  she 
could  hold  her  own  with  the  acknowledged  fastest 
clippers,  if  given  an  equal  chance,  and  these  prophe- 
cies were  afterwards  fulfilled. 

On  the  10th  day  after  her  arrival  at  San  Francisco 
the  Messenger  was  again  on  the  Pacific  and  bound  for 
China.  She  loaded  at  Whampoa  for  New  York  and 
made  the  homeward  run  in  94  days;  made  the  distance 
from  Anjer  to  destination  in  73  days,  but  the  most  re- 
markable portion  of  the  trip  was  from  the  Atlantic 
equator  crossing  to  Sandy  Hook,  which  occupied  only 
17  days. 

Some  Record  Work  on  Second  Voyage 

The  second  voyage  of  the  Messenger  was  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  and  return  to  Philadelphia. 
The  whole  time  occupied  was  236  days,  which  included 
26  days  in  the  Pacific  port.  The  outward  run  was  pro- 
longed to  125  days  by  a  continuance  of  calms  and 
light  winds  throughout;  for  40  days  the  average  was 
under  50  miles;  she  was  within  600  miles  of  the 
Golden  Gate  for  17  days  and  close  to  the  California 
coast  for  12  days  with  the  sea  as  smooth  as  glass. 
On  the  homeward  run  to  Philadelphia,  however,  she 
retrieved  herself.  Leaving  San  Francisco  on  November 
2,  1852,  she  was  up  with  the  Horn  when  38  days  out, 
very  fast  time  but  not  quite  a  record;  after  getting 
well  clear  of  the  Cape,  however,  she  did  some  won- 
derful work,  which  is  believed  to  have  never  been 
equaled.  Running  up  the  Atlantic  she  averaged  200 
miles  daily  for  35  days  and  after  passing  the  Abrolhos 
Banks,  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in  latitude  18  south, 
made,  by  log,  3016  miles  in  12  days.  On  January  3, 
1854,  she  was  off  the  Delaware  Capes,  82  days  out  from 
San    Francisco,    the    sixth    shortest    passage    recorded 
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from  San  Francisco  to  any  eastern  port.  With  a  rea- 
sonably fair  chance  immediately  after  passing  the 
Horn  several  days  should  have  been  clipped  off  her 
time,  v^^hich,  however,  is  remarkable  as  it  stands.  She 
carried  no  cargo  except  a  few  specimens  of  California 
products,  among  which  was  a  10  foot  long  section  of 
a  giant  redwood  from  a  tree  92  feet  in  circumference 
at  the  ground,  66  feet  in  circumference  10  feet  above. 
It  had  required  150  days  labor  to  cut  out  the  section, 
which  was  then  bored  through  the  center  and  a  fire 
started  and  kept  up  for  several  weeks.  The  remaining 
shell,  about  two  feet  thick,  could  then  be  transported 
to  San  Francisco  for  forwarding  east. 

Record  Stevedoring  in  Pioneer  Days 

The  third  outward  voyage  of  the  Messenger  was 
made  under  the  command  of  Captain  Samuel  Ken- 
nedy, successor  to  Captain  Smith.  She  left  Philadel- 
phia in  March,  1854,  and  was  126  days  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Again  the  bugbear  of  light  winds,  particularly 
in  the  Pacific,  delayed  the  passage;  from  the  Horn  to 
the  line  was  37  days,  thence  32  days  into  port,  during 
the  final  11  days  being  within  800  miles  of  the  Golden 
Gate.  She  arrived  off  the  heads  on  Monday,  July  17; 
entered  at  the  Custom  House  at  10  a.  m.  July  18;  dis- 
charged full  cargo  of  assorted  merchandise  in  26 
working  hours  from  three  hatches,  using  double  teams 
for  hoisting,  and  the  work  was  done  so  carefully  that 
the  bill  for  damages  was  under  $10.  She  cleared  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  finished  taking  in  450  tons 
ballast,  swept  decks  and  was  ready  for  sea  Thursday 
1 :30  p.  m.  The  time  occupied  from  crossing  the  bar 
inward  until  the  ship  was  on  the  Pacific  under  full 
sail,  bound  for  China,  was  only  97  hours,  during  35 
of  which  she  was  idle,  first  on  account  of  arriving 
too  late  on  Monday  to  enter  at  the  Custom  House  and 
second  on  account  of  the  tug  not  being  able  to  tow  her 
out  to  sea  Thursday  afternoon. 

The  Messenger  took  her  departure  from  Shanghai 
October  24,  1854,  the  northeast  monsoons  not  yet  hav- 
ing set  in;  was  22  days  to  Anjer;  crossed  the  line  in 
the  Atlantic  67  days  out,  and  arrived  at  New  York 
January  22,  1855,  90  days  from  Shanghai  and  68  days 
from  Anjer,  an  excellent  passage  considering  the  sea- 
son. Captain  Kennedy  made  one  more  voyage  as  com- 
mander of  the  Messenger,  being  121  days  out  to  San 
Francisco  (losing  jibboom  off  the  Horn  and  again  be- 
ing delayed  by  light  winds  in  the  Pacific)  and  return- 
ing to  Philadelphia  in  95  days  from  Calcutta,  arriving 
at  final  destination  April  26,  1856. 

Diverted  from  Cape  Horn  to  Good  Hope  Business 

In  October,  1856,  with  Captain  R.  S.  Corning  in 
command,  the  Messenger  left  New  York  for  Bombay 
90  days  out,  excellent  time  considering  the  fact  that 
she  faced  an  adverse  monsoon  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
On  the  44th  day  out  from  New  York  she  was  some  400 
miles  south  of  the  Cape,  having  been  only'  20  days 
from  the  line.  Both  of  these  figures  are  the  best  re- 
corded in  Maury's  Directions,  latest  edition.  From 
Bombay  the  ship  went  to  Liverpool  in  104  days,  where 
Captain  Benjamin  D.  Manton,  formerly  of  the  clipper 
ship  Haidee,  took  command,  having  been  sent  across 
the  Atlantic  from  America.  Captain  Manton  took  his 
charge  from  Liverpool  to  Melbourne,  making  the  run 
in  80  days;  thence  went  to  India  and  China.  In  Au- 
gust, 1859,  the  captain  was  tried  at  Hongkong  for 
cruelty  to  sailors  and  convicted,  his  sentence  being 
three  months'  imprisonment  and  $250  fine.  The  affair 
caused  much  indignation,  as  it  was  proved  that  his 
crew  had  been  both  insolent  and  mutinous.  AM  of  the 
American  and  most  of  the  British  merchants  jbined  in 
a  petition  to  the  acting  Governor  asking  lor  a  review 
■  .  •  •  tay,"  i      • ..  ' 


and  a  pardon,  which  resulted  in  the  fine  being  remitted 
and  the  order  of  imprisonment  being  revoked.  The 
ship  had  been  on  the  China  coast  for  some  time  and 
had  been  reported  as  "kidnapping  coolies."  In  the 
spring  of  1860  she  finally  got  away  from  Macao  with 
her  coolie  passengers  and  reached  Havana  after  a 
passage  of  105  days.  She  returned  to  China  direct 
from  New  York  and  again  took  a  human  freight  to 
Havana,  544  coolies,  making  the  run  in  102  days.  Cap- 
tain Bailey,  whose  ship,  the  Golden  Rocket,  had  just 
been  captured  and  burned  by  the  Confederate  pri- 
vateer Sumter,  took  the  Messenger  from  Havana  to 
New  York,  arriving  July  27,  1861,  12  days  run;  re- 
ported a  hard  time  off  Hatteras  in  which  lost  and 
split  sails;  had  the  New  York  pilot  on  board  for  4 
days. 

Resumes  Cape  Horn  Work 
On  the  eighth  voyage  the  Messenger  was  commanded 
by  Captain  Woodside,  formerly  of  the  beautiful  and 
fast  clipper  ship  Wizard  of  New  York,  then  up  for 
sale  at  Liverpool.  Arrived  at  San  Francisco  January 
21,  1863,  137  days  from  New  York.  The  usual  light 
winds  accompanied  her  on  this  voyage,  she  taking  40 
days  to  the  line,  80  days  to  the  Horn,  and  117  days  to 
the  equator  crossing  in  the  Pacific;  thence  into  port 
more  favorable  winds  were  experienced  and  she  made 
that  distance  in  20  days.  Completing  this  voyage  she 
went  direct  to  New  York  in  100  days,  being  only  26 
days  from  latitude  17  south  in  the  Atlantic  to  Sandy 
Hook.  On  being  sold  after  arrival.  Captain  Waldo  Hill 
assumed  command  and  continued  in  the  ship  until 
1875,  excepting  the  years  1866-67,  when  Captain  Small 
made  two  round  voyages.  During  this  period  of  ten 
years,  the  Messenger  made  one  China  voyage  and  four 
passages  out  to  San  Francisco,  her  run  of  109  days  in 
1866  being  her  fastest  westward  Cape  Horn  trip.  Her 
return  voyages  were  mostly  from  Peru  or  the  Pacific 
guano  islands.  While  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco 
early  in  1873,  it  was  noted  that  the  clipper  ships 
Young  America,  David  Crockett,  Fleetwing  and  Look- 
out were  also  in  port;  all  five  ships  had  met  at  the 
same  port  in  August,  1855,  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
comment  that  after  18  years  of  service  in  all  oceans 
and  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  brave  old  ships  once 
more  found  refuge  within  the  friendly  portals  of  the 
Golden  Gate.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Mes- 
senger made  a  wonderful  run  of  1032  nautical  miles  in 
three  consecutive  days,  an  average  of  344  daily. 

A  Fast  Sailer  Until  the  End 

The  last  appearance  of  the  Messenger  at  San  Fran- 
cisco was  in  September,  1875,  when  she  crossed  over 
from  Hongkong  in  47  days.  She  then  went  u^  to 
Puget  Sound  and  loaded  a  cargo  of  lumber  for  Iquique, 
Peru.  Captain  Gilkey  was  in  command  and  continued 
in  the  ship  for  about  three  years  in  trade  between 
New  York  and  China  and  Japan.  In  the  summer  of 
1879  she  was  reported  being  in  port  at  Mauritius 
bound  for  San  Francisco,  Captain  Sturges.  She  was, 
however,  condemned  there  and  sold,  being  purchased 
at  Port  Louis  by  C.  W.  Turner  of  Lyttleton,  N.  Z., 
who  had  her  rig  changed  to  that  of  a  bark.  She  pro- 
ceeded to  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales,  in  ballast; 
was  off  the  southwest  coast  of  Tasmania  when  23  days 
out;  best  day  330  miles,  remarkable  time  for  an  old, 
condemned  vessel.  She  arrived  at  Lyttleton  August 
21,  1879,  from  Newcastle  and  left  again  September  10 
in  ballast.  Two  days  later  she  went  ashore  on  Fare- 
well Spit,  coast  of  New  Zealand,  and  became  a  total 
wreck.  In  San  F'rancisco,  particularly,  where  she  was 
always  held  in  great  favor  by  importing  merchants, 
the  news  of  her  loss  was  received  with  regret. 
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The  Mandarin 

The  Mandarin  was  the  second  clipper  ship  to  be 
"built  for  the  California  trade.  She  was  launched  in 
June,  1850,  from  the  yards  of  Smith  &  Dimon,  New 
York,  shortly  after  William  H.  Webb  had  launched  the 
Celestial,  which  was  the  original  California  clipper. 
Smith  &  Dimon  had  built  the  famous  tea-packets  Rain- 
bow and  Sea  Witch,  the  latter  known  in  her  day  as  the 
fastest  sailing  ship  afloat,  and  it  was  said  that  the 
Mandarin  was  designed  to  be  even  faster  although  she 
Avas  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  clipper  fleet.  Of  but 
776  tons,  old  measurement,  the  Mandarin  was  151-6 
feet  by  33-6  feet  by  19-3  feet.  She  was  owned  by  the 
prominent  New  York  shipping  house  of  Goodhue  & 
Co.  (for  many  years  the  agents  of  the  Black  Ball  line 
•of  Liverpool  packet  ships)  and  after  January  1,  1862, 
by  Weston  &  Gray,  the  junior  partners  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  business  on  the  retirement  of  the  prin- 
cipals. During  her  career  of  14  years,  the  Mandarin 
fully  sustained  the  high  character  of  New  York  built 
ships.  Her  first  commander  was  Captain  Stoddard,  but 
.after  three  years'  service  he  was  succeeded  by  Captain 
Parritt,  who  remained  in  the  ship  until  her  loss. 

The  Mandarin  made  ten  round  voyages,  being  lost 
while  homeward  bound  on  the  eleventh.  Of  these, 
three  w-ere  from  New  York  out  to  San  Francisco, 
thence  across  to  China,  then  home.  Voyages  five  and 
six  were  out  to  Australia,  the  return  home  being  by 
Avay  of  China;  the  second,  seventh  and  all  later  voy- 
ages were  between  New  York  and  China,  although  for 
a  year  or  so  in  the  early  60's  she  was  operating  be- 
tween various  ports  on  the  coast  of  Asia  between 
Singapore  and  Shanghai. 

Performances  as  a  California  Trader 

The  Mandarin's  first,  third  and  fourth  voyages  were 
out  to  San  Francisco  and  were  made,  respectively,  in 
128  days,  115  days  (arrived  off  the  Golden  Gate  110 
days  out,  but  was  driven  south  of  Monterey  by  a 
severe  northerly  gale),  and  123  days.  The  memoranda 
of  these  three  different  passages  report  only  moderate 
wind  and  weather  conditions  throughout  with  no  par- 
ticular opportunity  to  show  what  the  ship  could  do  in 
the  way  of  speed  if  allowed  a  chance.  On  her  third 
and  last  westward  run  out  around  Cape  Horn  she  was 
one  of  six  first-class  clippers  which  entered  the  Golden 
Gate  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other  on  December 
10  and  11,  1853.  The  time  of  the  Mandarin,  123  days, 
was  beaten  several  days  by  the  runs  of  Witch  of  the 
Wave  and  Raven,  was  equaled  by  that  of  the  Hurri- 
cane, while  the  celebrated  large  flyers,  Trade  Wind 
and  Comet,  were  beaten  by  two  and  five  days,  re- 
spectively. Details  of  this  race  will  be  found  in  the 
history  of  the  Comet,  which  appeared  in  th6  March 
issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review.    ^  ••-  <  i  ^iut  srl:    v.i 

A  Record  Passage  to  Australia  Never  Equaled 

On  her  first  run  out  to  Melbourne,  while  in  the 
north  Atlantic,  the  Mandarin,  had  mainmast  badly 
sprung  so  that  she  could  not  c^try  sail;  was  40  days 
to  the  line  and  106  days  on  the  whole  passage.  On 
her  next  run,  however,  she  eclipsed  all  former  records 
and  her  time  of  70  days  from  New  York  to  Melbourne 
has  never  been  equaled  by  any  vessel  sailing  from 
any  eastern  American  Atlantic  port  to  Australia  to 
this  date.  Leaving  New  York  December  21,  1855,  she 
had  21  days  to  the  line  and  passed  Cape  St.  Roque  23 


days  out;  crossed  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  on  the 
39th  day.  From  off  St.  Roque  to  Melbourne  her  time 
was  47  days,  a  very  good  run,  but  nothing  in  com- 
parison to  the  phenomenal  time  made  by  the  Falcon, 
35  days,  in  1856,  or  the  Flying  Dutchman,  39  days,  in 
1854.  These  two  ships,  however,  had  long  passages 
from  New  York  to  the  line,  completely  counteracting 
the  magnificent  finish  they  made  and  prolonging  their 
runs  to  73  and  82  days  respectively.  The  Mandarin 
was  fortunate  in  having  the  rare  experience  of  meet- 
ing with  favorable  winds  in  each  section  of  the  13,000 
mile  voyage.  The  passages  of  Nightingale,  with  44 
days  from  St.  Roque,  Panama  and  Flyaway,  each  of 
46  days,  against  the  Mandarin's  47  days,  were  75  days, 
73  days  and  80  days,  respectively,  on  the  whole  run  to 
Melbourne. 

Completing  this  voyage,  the  Mandarin  proceeded  to 
Hongkong  and  while  exact  dates  of  departure  and  ar- 
rival are  not  now  available,  the  statement  has  been 
published  that  her  run  has  never  been  beaten.  She 
loaded  at  Foo  Chow  for  New  York,  leaving  in  August, 
about  the  worst  time  of  year  for  a  passage  down  the 
China  Sea,  and  did  not  reach  Anjer  until  the  41st  day 
out.  Arrived  at  New  York  December  5,  1856,  120  days 
from  Foo  Chow,  79  days  from  Anjer,  48  days  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Mandarin's  Record  in  the  Tea  Trade 

An  analysis  of  the  ten  homeward  passages  made  by 
the  Mandarin  shows  that  in  only  one  instance  did  she 
leave  the  coast  during  the  season  of  the  northeast 
monsoon  and  that  was  in  January,  1858,  when  she 
arrived  at  New  York  in  April,  100  days  from  Shanghai, 
85  days  from  Anjer,  47  days  from  the  Cape,  having 
had  light  and  squally  weather  instead  of  the  steady 
trades  expected  at  that  season.  The  fastest  homeward 
passage  she  made  was  in  1853.  Leaving  Woosung  on 
February  19,  she  passed  Anjer  16  days  out,  arrived 
at  New  York  in  89  days  from  Woosung,  73  days  from 
Anjer,  30  days  from  St.  Helena.  The  late  Captain  R.  B. 
Forbes,  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  tea  trade  and 
the  work  of  the  American  China  clippers,  regards  this 
run  of  the  Mandarin  equal  to  any  ever  made  on  that 
route,  considering  the  date  of  departure  being  at  the 
commencement  of  the  bad  season.  By  a  curious  coin- 
cidence, the  Mandarin  had  taken  her  departure  from 
Woosung  the  year  previous,  on  the  same  date,  Febru- 
ary 19,  on  which  occasion  she  had  109  days  to  New 
York.  -    " 

The  other  seven  homeward  runs  were  made  against 
the  southwest  monsoon  beating  down  the  China  Sea. 
The  fastest  was:  104  days  from  Foo  Chow;  slowest,  126 
days  from  Shanghai;  average  of  the  seven,  117  days, 
showing  very  even  sailing.  So  far  as  is  known,  her 
best  outward  passage  to  China  was  95  days,  but  she 
had  several  close  to  100  days. 

On  what  was  to  be  her  last  voyage  the  Mandarin 
left  New  York  on  December  9,  1862,  and  arrived  at 
Shanghai  April  14,  1863.  She  remained  on  the  China 
coast,  trading  up  and  down,  until  the  summer  of  1864 
when  she  loaded  at  Hongkong  and  Whampoa  for  home. 
She  struck  on  a  coral  reef  among  the,  Thousand  Isl- 
ands, some  40  miles  north  of  Batavia,  on  August  19. 
The  passengers,  crew,  and  a  portion  of  the  cargo  were 
saved  by  a  steamer  sent  out  from  Batavia  to  assist. 


U.  S.  SCOUT  CRUISER  DETROIT 


THE  United  States  scout  cruiser 
Detroit,  which  has  just  com- 
pleted exhaustive  trials  off  the 
coast  of  Maine,  has  established 
a  record  by  developing  the  highest 
power  ever  attained  by  any  vessel 
constructed  in  the  United  States. 
The  Detroit  was  built  for  the  United 
States  Navy  by  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Ltd.,  at  its 
Fore  River  Plant,  Quincy,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  Detroit  is  in  effect  a  very  fast 
and  powerful  destroyer,  having  a 
length  of  555  feet,  a  breadth  of  55 
feet  and  a  normal  load  displacement 
of  7200  tons.  She  carries  twelve  6- 
inch  rapid-firing  guns  of  the  very 
latest  model,  four  3-inch  anti-air- 
craft guns  capable  of  firing  into  the 
air  at  any  angle  up  to  90  degrees, 
ten  torpedo  tubes  fitted  to  fire  the 
latest  model  21-inch  long  range  tor- 
pedoes, and  more  than  two  hundred 
mines  which  can  be  launched  over  her  stern  and  laid 
in  a  very  few  minutes  while  running  at  full  speed. 

The  vessel  is  fitted  to  carry  airplanes,  which  can  be 
launched  from  revolving  catapults  while  running  with, 
against,  or  across  the  wind;  also  with  high  power 
radio  apparatus,  wireless  telephones,  submarine  sig- 
nalling apparatus,  electric  steering  gear,  laundry, 
workshop,  hospital,  etc.;  infact,  she  is  in  all  respects 
the  last  word  in  design,  construction,  equipment  and 
armament  that  lessons  of  the  late  war  have  shown  to 
be  essential  for  carrying  out  the  duties  to  which  she 
would  be  assigned  in  time  of  war. 

Power  for  lighting  the  vessel  and  for  operating  the 
searchlights,  wireless,  and  various  other  electric- 
driven  auxiliaries  is  generated  by  four  100  kilowatt 
turbo-generator  sets. 

The  propelling  machinery  of  the  Detroit,  designed 
and  constructed  throughout  by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
orporation,  Ltd.,  developed  100,000  shaft  horsepower 
on  trials,  which  is  sufficient  to  drive  the  vessel  through 
the  seas  at  a  speed  of  35  knots,  or  nearly  41  land 
miles,  per  hour.  This  speed  would  take  the  vessel  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool  in  80  hours  as  compared  with 
about  120  hours  required  for  the  fastest  passenger 
liner  now  afloat. 

Describing  briefly  the  main  propelling  machinery, 
the  vessel  is  fitted  with  twelve  oil-fired  water-tube  ex- 
press type  boilers,  three  being  located  in  each  of  the 
four  watertight  compartments,  and  operated  under 
forced  draft.  There  are  two  watertight  engine  room 
compartments  amidships  in  which  are  located  the 
twelve  Curtis-type  marine  steam  turbines.  These  tur- 
bines operate  at  a  speed  of  2500  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, which  is  reduced,  through  reduction  gears  on  each 
of  the  four  propeller  shafts,  to  400  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  excellent  economy  obtained  in  connec- 
tion with  oil  fuel  consumption  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  older  coal  burning  installation,  is  quite  re- 
markable. 


U.    S.    scout   cruiser   Detroit   on   her   trial.      The   Detroit    was    built    at    the    Fore    River    Plant    by    the 
Bethlehem    Shipbuilding    Corporation.    Ltd. 


Some  idea  of  the  enormous  power  and  capacity  of 
machinery  installed  on  the  Detroit  may  be  obtained 
from  the  following  figures: 

At  full  speed,  the  shaft  horsepower  developed  is  ap- 
proximately three  times  as  much  as  fitted  to  the  recent 
battleships.  Oil  fuel  is  consumed  at  full  speed  at  the 
rate  of  100,000  pounds  per  hour,  which  requires  624,- 
000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  to  effect  combustion. 

The  twelve  express  type  boilers  contain  65  miles, 
of  steel  tubes,  in  which  steam  is  generated  at  the  rate 
of  1,500,000  pounds  per  hour  at  a  pressure  of  265. 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  main  turbines  are  fitted  with  approximately 
32,000  blades,  some  of  which  rotate  at  a  speed  of  eight 
miles  per  minute. 

Four  main  condensers,  located  in  the  engine  rooms^ 
require  about  70,000,000  pounds  of  sea  water  per  hour 
to  condense  the  1,200,000  pounds  of  exhaust  steam 
from  the  main  turbines. 


SOFTENING   OF   CAST   IRON   IN  SEA   WATER 

As  a  result  of  investigations  made,  it  has  been  found 
that  cast  iron  submerged  in  salt  water  deteriorates 
slowly,  the  rust  penetration  averaging  about  one-fourth 
inch  in  depth.  However,  where  galvanic  action  takes, 
place  through  the  medium  of  composition  castings  or 
copper  pipes  in  close  proximity,  as  in  the  case  of  sea 
chests,  condenser  heads,  stern  tubes,  and  the  water 
ends  of  pumps  handling  salt  water  exclusively,  the 
metal  has  been  found  to  soften  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  easily  cut  with  a  knife. 

The  use  of  tar,  paint  or  other  preservatives  does  not 
appear  to  arrest  deterioration  to  any  extent,  the  outer 
crust  or  rust  coating  being  found  to  be  a  better  pre- 
ventive.—  [Lighthouse  Service  Bulletin.] 
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DATES  OF  AMERICAN  MARINE  CONGRESS 
ANNOUNCED  BY  AMERICAN  MARINE 

ASSOCIATION 

Great  Gathering  in  New  York  During  Marine  Week,  November  5th  to  10th,  Aims  to  Establish 
Unity  of  Purpose  and  Coordination  of  Effort  in  Interest  of  Our  Merchant  Marine 


THAT  the  interests  of  American  shipping  can  best 
be  served  by  an  American  Marine  Congress  is 
the  decision  of  the  American  Marine  Association. 
Such  a  convention  should  be  composed  not  only 
of  representatives  of  the  maritime  industry,  but  also 
of  representatives  of  all  business  interested  in  water 
transportation.  With  this  in  view,  the  directorate  of 
the  American  Marine  Association  have  authorized  the 
calling  and  holding  of  an  American  Marine  Congress 
during  Marine  Week,  November  5  to  10,  in  New  York 
City.  Throughout  all  industry,  from  the  manufacturer 
who  supplies  articles  used  in  the  construction  of  ships 
to  the  industrial  group  whose  products  provide  cargoes 
for  ships,  there  is  a  great  need  for  unity  of  purpose 
and  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  establish  a  firm  co- 
ordination of  effort,  and  it  is  only  through  a  marine 
congress  that  a  satisfactory  shipping  program  may 
be  produced. 

Invitations  of  participation  have  been  sent  to  sev- 
eral hundred  industrial,  commercial  and  marine  organ- 
izations, and  the  enthusiastic  tenor  of  their  accept- 
ances and  pledges  of  support  promise  that  the  Amer- 
ican Marine  Congress  will  be  the  greatest  and  most 
far-reaching  industrial  and  commercial  gathering  ever 
assembled,  and  whose  findings  and  recommendations 
will  have  great  weight  when  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  next  national  Congress. 

The  marine  convention  will  be  called  by  the  Ameri- 
can Marine  Association  in  collaboration  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  and  other  gov- 
ernmental departments,  and  a  great  number  of  marine 
and  allied  organizations,  including  manufacturers, 
commercial,  export,  trade,  transportation,  farm  and 
labor  groups. 

The  policy  is  to  be  one  of  self  defense  for  American 
shipping  and  will  function  along  the  following  lines: 

(1)  To  urge,  sponsor  and  recommend  the  modifica- 
tion or  repeal  of  statutory  restrictions  or  laws  which 
tend  to  burden  the  world-wide  competing  capacity  of 
American  ships,  but  at  the  same  time  to  maintaining 
or  establishing  all  necessary  restrictions  as  pertain  to 
the  safety  of  passengers  and  crews,  protection  of 
goods,  and  protection  of  rights,  quarters  and  livings 
standards  of  American  crews. 

(2)  To  recommend  the  adoption  of  such  new  legis- 
lation as  will  increase  the  world-wide  competitive  ca- 
pacity of  American  ships. 

(3)  To  recommend  and  urge  such  necessary  modi- 
fications and  changes  in  the  steamship  code  as  may  be 
advantageous. 

(4)  To  develop  and  recommend  such  aid  as  will 
permit  of  an  advantage  in  favor  of  building  and  re- 
pairing in  American  ship  yards,  with  American  labor 
and  materials. 

(5)  To  recommend  such  standardization  of  con- 
struction and  operation  as  will  tend  to  reduce  operat- 
ing costs  and  increase  competitive  capacity. 

(6)  To  recommend  and  urge  the  repeal  of  such  leg- 
islation as  permits  of  government  agencies  (such  as 
Navy  Yards)  competing  with  private  enterprises  (such 
as   private   ship   yards). 


(7)  To  consider  and  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning government  owned  ships  or  lines  competing 
with  private  ownership. 

(8)  To  consider  the  advantage  of  reciprocal  agree- 
ments with  foreign  lines  on  both  outgoing  and  incom- 
ing shipments. 

Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  expressed 
the  belief  that  this  was  the  best  effort  he  had  yet 
heard  of  in  the  marine  field,  and  that  he  would  assist 
and  cooperate  to  the  utmost,  and  that  the  entire  ser- 
vices of  his  department  were  at  our  disposal.  Mr. 
Hoover  also  stated  that  the  shipping  problem  of  the 
country  was  one  of  our  great  national  questions,  and 
that  no  satisfactory  progress  could  ever  be  made  un- 
less all  groups  of  the  nation's  representative  indus- 
tries were  a  party  to  the  discussions  from  which  a 
real  constructive  policy  was  to  grow. 

The  organization  of  the  merican  Marine  Congress 
will  be  as  follows: 

Administrative  Committee 

The  working  organization,  in  which  is  vested  the 
authority  to  negotiate,  arrange,  direct  and  execute 
all  plans,  or  in  other  wods  the  machinery  of  the  con- 
gress, is  composed  of  the  following: 

Walter  M.  McFarland,  chairman;  Frank  J.  Ship- 
man,  vice-chairman;  K.  Warren  Heinrich,  secretary; 
Charles  F.  Scott,  James  Plummer,  Edward  A.  Colson, 
Frank  W.  Sterling,  Fred  B.  Webster,  W.  A.  Cather, 
director  of  publicity  (all  representing  American  Ma- 
rine Association). 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  sec- 
retary, who  will  route  them  to  the  proper  party  for 
action. 

Central  Committee 

This  committee  will  determine  policies,  subject  dis- 
cussions, sectional  meetings,  speakers,  papers,  etc., 
and  is  to  work  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Adminis- 
trative Committee.  The  president  of  the  American 
Marine  Association  always  to  be  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee. Following  is  the  personnel  of  the  Central 
Committee: 

Chairman,  Edward  A.  Simmons,  president,  American 
Maine  Association;  vice-chairman,  Alfred  Gilbert 
Smith,  president  American  Steamship  Owners'  Asso- 
ciation; secretary,  K.  Warren  Heinrich,  secretary 
American  Marine  Association;  Honorable  Herbert 
Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce;  Charles  H.  Potter, 
president  U.  S.  Steamship  Operators'  Association; 
John  Dowd,  vice-president  Maritime  Association  of  the 
Port  of  New  York;  Frederick  A.  Russell,  president 
New  York  Tow  Boat  Exchange;  H.  A.  Magoun,  presi- 
dent Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuilders'  Association;  Homer 
Ferguson,  president  Council  of  American  Shipbuilders; 
Captain  C.  A.  McAllister,  vice-president  American  Bu- 
reau of  Shipping;  William  S.  Brown,  president  Na- 
tional Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association;  Cap- 
tain John  F.  Milliken,  secretary-treasurer  Neptune  As- 
sociation; William  Livingstone,  president  Lake  Car- 
riers' Association;  Matthew  Hale,  president  South  At- 
lantic States  Association;  Myron  W.  Robinson,  presi- 
dent American  Manufacturers'  Export  Association. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  all  of  whom  have  accepted, 
official  acceptances  are  being  awaited  from  the  fol- 
lowing, each  of  whom  it  is  unofficially  understood  will 
accept:  Julius  Barnes,  president  U.  S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  James  A.  Farrell,  president  National  For- 
eign Trade  Council;  John  E.  Edgerton,  president  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers;  representatices 
of  the  national  farmer  organizations,  and  the  commer- 
cial and  maritime  interests  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are 
still  to  be  appointed.  This  committee  will  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  developing  a  policy  upon 
which  the  congress  will  function,  and  out  of  which 
will  come  the  final  recommendations  to  be  placed  be- 
fore the  congress  for  discussion,  consideration,  and 
approval. 

This  committee  will  be  surrounded  by  the  follow- 
ing very  important  committees,  each  being  a  national 
committee: 

(1)  Shipyards  and  Repair  Yards. 

(2)  Towing  and  Lighterage. 

(3)  Port  and  Terminal  Facilities. 

(4)  Classification  and  Insurance. 

(5)  Transportation — Rail  and  Water. 

(6)  Exports. 

(7)  Imports. 

(8)  Coastwise  Shipping. 

(9)  Ship  Owners  and  Ship  Operators. 

(10)  Diesel   Conversion. 

(11)  Standardization. 

Other  Committees  will  be  added  as  required. 

Chairmen  of  the  above  committees  will  be  selected 
at  an  early  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee,  but  it 
is  known  that  each  chairman  is  to  be  the  foremost 
national  figure  in  each  group. 

General   Committee 

This  will  be  an  honorary  committee,  composed  of 
the  officers  of  all  of  the  organizations  participating  in 
the  congress.  However,  all  other  committees  necessary 
for  the  proper  functioning  of  the  congress  will  be 
drawn  from  the  General  Committee. 
Sectional  Committees 

In  order  that  the  entire  country  will  be  properly  or- 
ganized, sectional  committees  are  being  formed  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  New  England  District  Committee. 

(2)  Port  of  Greater  New  York,  Hudson  River  and 
State  Inland  Waterways  Committee. 

(3)  Delaware  River  District  Committee. 


(4)  Hampton  Roads  Committee  (Baltimore  to  Nor- 
folk). 

(5)  South  Atlantic  States  Committee  (including 
Gulf). 

(6)  Mid-West  States  and  Mississippi  River  District 
Committee. 

(7)  Gulf-Lakes  District  Committee. 

(8)  Pacific  Coast  Committee. 

The  Administrative  Committee  will  appoint  the 
chairman  of  each  of  these  committees.  The  chairman 
will  appoint  his  own  committee,  and  is  requested  to 
pick  his  associates  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  rep- 
resented not  only  marine  interests,  but  the  commer- 
cial interests  allied  with  the  shipping  industry.  The 
Sectional  Committees  will  have  no  set  duties,  but  are 
intended  to  function  in  a  general  way,  in  order  that 
the  interests  of  the  congress  may  be  best  served  in 
their  district.  The  Administrative  Committee  suggests 
that  each  chaiman  where  possible  place  on  his  com- 
mittee a  prominent  local  newspaper  man  who  can  di- 
rect the  release  of  publicity  in  each  district.  One  of 
the  principal  functions  of  the  Sectional  Committees 
will  be  to  survey  their  districts  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining the  needs  and  desires  of  their  industries  in 
regard  to  shipping,  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Central  Committee,  which  will  enable  them  to  formu- 
late plans  and  policies  that  will  operate  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  each  district. 

Seaboard   Cities   Invited 

Within  the  next  few  days  invitations  will  be  sent  to 
every  city  in  the  United  States  bordering  on  seaboard, 
Great  Lakes,  or  navigable  rivers,  to  participate  in  the 
congress,  and  the  mayor  or  commissioner  of  each  is 
invited  to  represent  the  commercial,  industrial  and 
marine  interests  of  each  city.  This  is  part  of  the 
gigantic  national  organization  plan  which  will  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  Sectional  Committees.  Winthrop  L. 
Marvin,  vice-president  of  the  American  Steamship 
Owners'  Association  has  accepted  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Port  of  Greater  New  York  Sectional  Commit- 
tee, which  is  one  of  the  most  vital  positions  in  the 
whole  scheme  of  national  organization,  and  he  is  now 
selecting  his  full  committee.  W.  P.  Smith,  director 
American  Marine  Association,  and  superintendent  of 
sales,  William  Cramp  &  Sons'  Ship  &  Engine  Build- 
ing Company,  Philadelphia,  has  accepted  chairman-  , 
ship  of  the  Delaware  River  District  Committee.  j 


STANDARDIZATION  COMMITTEE  NOW  PRE- 
PARED FOR  ACTION 

American  Marine  Standards  Committee  Outlines  Program  Working  Towards  Standardization  of 
Marine  Fittings  in  Cooperation  With  Division  of  Simplified  Practice  of  Department  of  Commerce 


THE  constitution  and  rules  of  organization  and 
procedure  under  which  simplification  and  stan- 
dardization in  the  shipping  industry  will  be  car- 
ried out  have  been  completed.  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing in  New  York  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Amer- 
ican Marine  Standards  Committee,  every  provision  was 
made  for  carrying  out  in  detail  the  important  work  in 
all  branches  of  the  field.  Great  Credit  is  due  Secre- 
tary Hoover  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  start- 
ing and  sponsoring  this  movement  in  every  industry 
in  his  campaign  on  the  "Avoidance  of  Waste".  Many 
branches  of  the  manufacturing  industry  have  started 
this  work  and  it  is  particularly  gratifying  that  ship- 


ping, in  which  maximum  efficiency  is  an  absolute  nec- 
essity, has  succeeded,  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
Colonel  E.  A.  Simmons,  in  enlisting  the  services  and 
cooperation  of  our  most  prominent  naval  architects, 
marine  engineers  and  ship  operators. 

Without  the  cooperation  of  the  best  men  in  the.  field, 
the  movement  would  have  no  chance  of  success.  This 
was  fully  realized  and  great  care  was  taken,  in  pre- 
paring the  constitution  and  rules  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  standard  being  adopted  that  had  not 
received  the  most  careful  and  authoritative  consid- 
eration. 

In  order  to  do  this  the  executive  board  ha3.:divided. 
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the  work  among  five  technical  committees,  who  in  turn 
will  appoint  subject  committees  for  specific  items. 
When  a  standard  has  been  developed  as  far  as  the 
tentative  stage  by  a  subject  committee,  it  then  goes 
to  the  technical  committee  under  which  it  is  working, 
and,  if  passed  by  that  body,  it  will  then  be  forwarded 
to  the  secretary.  The  secretary  will  then  promptly 
submit  an  outline  of  the  standard  to  all  concerns  in- 
terested and  invite  their  comments.  The  proposed 
standards,  together  with  such  comments  as  come  in 
in  a  reasonable  time,  will  be  submitted 
by  the  secretary  to  the  executive  board. 
The  board  may  order  further  study  and 
send  it  back  to  its  technical  committee 
with  comments,  or  it  may  do  one  of 
three  things,  namely: 


Captain  C.  A.  McAllister,  vice-president,  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping,  50  Broad  street,  New  York  City. 
(Represents  American  Bureau  of  Shipping.) 

Captain  John  F.  Milliken,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Neptune  Association,  21  Pearl  street.  New  York  City. 
(Represents  Masters,  Mates  and  Labor  Organizations.) 

Rear  Admiral  J.  D.  Beuret,  U.  S.  N.,  chief  of  Bureau 
of  Construction  and  Repair,  Navy  Department,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  (Represents  Bureau  of  C.  &  R.,  Navy 
Department.)     Alternate  member:    Rear  Admiral  Rob- 


1.  The  board  may,  by  a  favor- 
able majority  vote  of  all  its  mem- 
bers, approve  it  as  Suggested  Amer- 
ican Marine  Practice,  or 

2.  It  may,  by  a  favorable  two- 
thirds  vote  of  all  its  members,  ap- 
prove it  as  a  Tentative  American 
Marine  Standard,  or 

3.  It  may,  by  a  favorable  three- 
fourths  vote  of  all  its  members,  ap- 
prove it  as  an  American  Marine 
Standard. 


SO  jO/£-  ^ 
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The  votes  of  the  executive  board 
upon  any  proposed  standard  will  be 
obtained  by  ballot. 

Having  shown  how  standards  will  be 
developed,  it  is  appropriate  to  explain 
how  individuals,  companies,  societies, 
government  departments,  and  all  either 
directly  or  indirectly  concerned,  can 
secure  membership  and  take  part  in  the  work  of  the 
organization.  This  is  best  explained  by  the  accom- 
panying graph. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  mass  membership  is  divided 
into  two  divisions,  those  who  contribute  funds  or  direct 
service  and  those  who  only  cooperate  in  technical  work. 
From  these  two  classes  of  member  bodies  there  is 
drawn  the  representative  membership  from  and  by 
which  the  members  of  the  executive  board  will  be 
taken  and  elected. 

The  present  executive  board,  every  member  of  which 
is  widely  known,  is  constituted  as  follows: 

Chairman:  Colonel  E.  A.  Simmons,  president,  Amer- 
ican Marine  Association,  30  Church  street.  New  York 
City.      (Represents  American  Marine  Association.) 

Vice-Chairman:  Captain  R.  D.  Gatewood,  U.  S.  N., 
manager  of  Department  of  Maintenance  and  Repair, 
United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, 45  Broadway,  New  York  City.  (Represents 
United  States  Shipping  Board.)) 

Members:  Charles  F.  Bailey,  engineering  director, 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company, 
Newport  News,  Virginia.  (Represents  Shipbuilders 
for  Engineering  details.) 

Hugo  P.  Frear,  naval  architect,  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation,  Ltd.,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania.  (Rep- 
resents Shipbuilders  for  Hulls  and  Fittings,  also  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuilders'  Association.) 

E.  H.  Rigg,  naval  architect.  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Camden,  New  Jersey.  (Represents  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers.) 

William  Francis  Gibbs,  Gibbs  Brothers,  Inc.,  1  Broad- 
way, New  York  City.  (Represents  American  Steam- 
ship Owners'  Association.) 
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ert  Stocker  (CC),  U.  S.  N.,  Bureau  of  Construction  and 
Repair,  Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Admiral  J.  K.  Robison,  U.  S.  N.,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Engineering,  Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(Represents  Bureau  of  Engineering,  Navy  Department.) 
Alternate  member:  Captain  J.  T.  Tompkins,  U.  S.  N., 
Bufeau  of  Engineering,  Navy  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Brigadier-General  H.  Taylor,  U.  S.  A.,  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, United  States  Army,  War  Department,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    (Represents  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.) 

General  George  Uhler,  supervising  inspector  gen- 
eral. United  States  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  Unit- 
ed States  Department  of  Commerce,  Commerce  build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C.  (Represents  United  States 
Steamboat  Inspection  Service.) 

John  W.  Gray,  assistant  to  general  manager,  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company,  Harrison 
building,  Philadelphia.  (Represents  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers.)  Alternate  member:  H.  H. 
Brown,  managing  editor,  Marine  Engineering  and  Ship- 
ping Age,  Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company,  30 
Church   street,  New  York  City. 

The  technical  committees  that  have  been  appointed 
to  supervise  simplification  and  standardization  are  as 
follows: 

Committee  on  Hull  Details 

Chairman:  W.  A.  Dobson,  naval  architect,  William 
Cramp  &  Sons'  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Members :  E.  L.  Stewart,  naval  architect.  Standard 
Oil  Company  (New  Jersey),  Marine  Department,  26 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

W.    R.    Bean,    assistant   naval    architect,    New   York 
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Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 

A.  B.  Brown,  naval  architect,  Sparrows  Point  Plant, 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Sparrows  Point, 
Maryland. 

J.  W.  Hudson,  naval  architect,  Sun  Shipbuilding 
Company,   Chester,   Pennsylvania. 

H.  F.  Norton,  naval  architect,  Newport  News  Ship- 
building &  Drydock  Company,  Newport  News,  Virginia. 
Axel  Rosseli,  chief  constructor,  Gibbs  Brothers,  Inc., 
1  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Commander  H.  S.  Howard  (CC),  U.  S.  N.,  in  charge 
of  new  design,  Bureau  of  C.  &  R.,  United  States  Navy 
Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Horace  H.  Thayer,  consulting  naval  architect,  119 
South  Fourth  street,  Philadelphia. 

Hugo    P.    Frear,    naval    architect,    Bethlehem    Ship- 
building Corporation,  Ltd.,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 
Committee  on  Engineering  Details 
Chairman:     A.  A.  Howitz,  chief  engineer.  Sun  Ship- 
building Company,  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

Members :  Charles  P.  Wetherbee,  vice  -  president, 
Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine. 

M.  L.  Katzenstein,  manager.  Marine  Department, 
Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation,  115 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

W.  W.  Smith,  chief  engineer.  Federal  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Kearny,  New  Jersey. 

J.  B.  Crew,  chief  engineer,  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 

R.  Warriner  chief  engineer,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Quincy,  Massachusetts. 

James  S.  Milne,  chief  engineer,  Todd  Shipyards  Cor- 
poration, 25  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

John   F.   Metten,   chief   engineer,   William   Cramp   & 

Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Company,   Philadelphia. 

Commander  S.  M.  Robinson,  U.  S.  N.,  head  of  design 

division.  Bureau   of  Engineering,   United   States   Navy 

Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Charles  F.  Bailey,  engineering  director,  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company,  Newport 
News,  Virginia. 

A.  E.  Ballin,  president,  Mcintosh  &  Seymour  Corpo- 
ration, Auburn,  New  York. 

A.  B.  Homer,  marine  engineer,  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 
Committee  for  Ship  Operation,  Details  and  Supplies 

Chairman:     A.   S.  Hebble,   superintending   engineer. 

Southern  Pacific  Lines,  Pier  49,  N.  R.,  New  York  City. 

Members:     R.   F.  Hand,   assistant  manager,   Marine 

Department,  Standard  Oil  Company   (New  Jersey),  26 

Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Walter  L.  Green,  Jr.,  superintending  engineer,  Luck- 
enbach  Steamship  Company,  44  Whitehall  street,  New- 
York  City. 

H.  M.  Wesson,  superintending  engineer.  United  Amer- 
ican Lines,  39  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

W.  B.  Ferguson,  superintendent  of  construction, 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &Drydock  Company,  New- 
port News,  Virginia. 

N.  J.  Pluymert,  marine  superintendent.  Standard 
Transport  Company,  26  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

P.  H.  Harwood,  marine  manager.  Pan  American  Pe- 
troleum &  Transportation  Company,  120  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

George  B.  Drake,  manager.  Marine  Department,  Texas 
Company,   17  Battery   Place,  New  York  City. 

Captain  Henry  M.  Seely,  supervising  inspector,  Sec- 
ond District,  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  Custom 
House,  New  York  City. 

John  W.  Gray,  assistant  to  general  manager,  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company,  Harrison 
building,  Philadelphia. 


H.  C.  Higgins,  district  agent,  Division  of  Operations, 
United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corpo- 
ration, Philadelphia. 

Captain  H.  L.  Wyman,  U.  S.  N.,  assistant  to  chief. 
Bureau  of  Engineering,  Navy  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

L.  B.  Shuman,  principal  assistant  engineer.  United 
States  District  Engineer's  Office,  1321  Walnut  street, 
Philadelphia. 

Two  other  committees  are  yet  to  be  appointed,  name- 
ly, the  committee  on  port  facilities  and  that  on  manu- 
facture and  construction. 

The  secretary  of  the  organization  is  A.  V.  Bouillon, 
Division  of  Simplified  Practice,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Washington,  D.  C. 

A  special  committee  was  appointed  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  board  with  power  to  designate  specific 
subjects  to  be  taken  up  by  the  technical  and  their 
subject  committees. 


AMERICAN    TIMBER    IN    BRITISH    SHIPBUILDING 

American   Wood   Replaces   Teak   in   One    of    the   Two 

Large  Battleships  Now  Building 

IN  one   of  the  two   large  battleships   now   building 
for   the    British    Navy,    Douglas    fir    has    replaced 
teak,  according  to  advices  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  presumably  because  it  is  much 
lighter  in  weight  in  comparison  to  its  strength. 

No  statistics  are  available  as  to  the  total  quantities 
of  lumber  which  go  into  British  shipbuilding,  but  one 
of  the  largest  shipbuilding  concerns  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  kept  accurate  statistics  of  the  propor- 
tion of  lumber  used  by  them,  and  it  is  probable  that 
these  proportions  obtain  generally  in  the  shipbuilding 
trade.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  lumber  used  by  this 
company  for  shipbuilding  comes  from  the  United 
States,  Cauda  and  Central  America.  About  two-thirds 
of  this  amount  (or  40  per  cent  of  the  total)  comes  from 
the  United  States,  and  consists  chiefly  of  southern  yel- 
low pine,  18  per  cent;  Douglas  fir,  4  per  cent;  redwood, 
7  per  cent;  poplar,  3  per  cent;  spruce,  6  per  cent;  oak 
and  walnut,  2  per  cent.  The  40  per  cent  which  does 
not  come  from  the  North  American  Continent  comes 
chiefly  from  Northern  Europe  and  British  East  India, 
the  latter  principally  being  teak.  Southern  yellow  pine 
and  Douglas  fir  are  used  mainly  for  decking,  cants, 
runners  and  door  standards;  redwood,  poplar  and 
spuce  for  general  joinery  work,  framing,  etc.  The 
spruce  is  generally  obtained  in  the  form  of  deals 
from  Canada. 

Rock  elm  logs  from  20  to  40  feet  in  length  have 
been  in  some  demand.  These  logs  are  used  for  rubbers 
or  bumpers  around  the  outer  edges  of  vessels  such  as 
local  ferry  boats,  barges,  etc.,  which  are  frequently 
subjected  to  bumping  against  piers.  They  are  also 
used  to  form  a  ring  inside  a  dry-dock.  There  are  sev- 
eral large  dry-docks  now  building  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  this  probably  caused  the  unusual  demand. 
As  it  is  difficult  to  secure  rock  elm  logs  in  such 
lengths,  a  timber  purchasing  agent  of  one  of  the 
larger  shipbuilding  concerns  advised  recently  that, 
for  the  particular  work  which  this  company  had  in 
hand,  rock  elm  flitches  could  be  used,  provided  they 
were  at  least  20  feet  long,  17  inches  wide,  and  6  inches 
thick. 

The  shipbuilding  industry  also  uses  considerable 
quantities  of  dimension  hickory,  as  every  boat  which  is 
finished  is  furnished  with  a  complement  of  several 
hundred  hammers  and  axes,  with  a  certain  number  of 
extra  handles. 


LEVIATHAN  BEATS  RECORD 


War  Work  on  Turbines  of  Giant  Liner  Found  to  be  Satisfactory 

By  P.  A.  SENSENIG 


THERE   is   a  bit  of  romantic   history   attached   to 
the   world's   speed   record   recently   made   by   the 
turbines    of    the    Leviathan    which    shows    how 
Yankee  skill   solved  the  problem  of  putting  her 
turbines    into    first  -  class    condition,    when    the   vessel 
was  originally  taken  over  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. 

William  H.  Mackay,  who  was  then  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  Leviathan,  stated  before  the  Society  of  Naval 
Architects  in  1919  that  he  wished  to  put  on  record  a 
tribute  to  those  who  had  assisted  in  the  work  of  get- 
ting the  gigantic  liner  into  service.  As  soon  as  it  was 
discovered  that  the  ship's  turbines  were  badly  dam- 
aged he  telephoned  to  the  Westinghouse  Company,  at 
East  Pittsburgh,  and  two  days  later  a  car  with  twelve 
turbine  experts  and  a  collection  of  special  tools  arrived 
at  Hoboken. 

These  men  went  immediately  to  work  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  United  States  Navy  and  stayed  on  the 
job  continuously  for  several  months.  The  mechanical 
engineering  problems  they  had  to  solve  were  among 
the  most  difficult  ever  encountered,  according  to  Mr. 
Mackay,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  had  to 
work,  because  of  the  cramped  quarters,  intense  heat 
and  constant  danger,  were  almost  unendurable,  but 
they  were  determined  to  win  and  they  did. 

Mr.  Mackay  pointed  out  that  this  work  must  be  con- 
sidered of  great  historical  importance,  for  not  only 
was  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  repaired  Leviathan 
of  immense  value  in  getting  our  army  abroad  but  the 
moral  effect  of  this  engineering  achievement  on  the 
Central  Empires  was  literally  overwhelming.  This  was 
particularly  true  because  the  damage  to  the  Leviathan 
was  not  intentional  but  had  occurred  on  the  Germans' 
last  voyage,  and  was  due  to  their  inability  to  handle 
their  own  ship,  which  was  as  as  matter  of  fact,  a  me- 
chanical nightmare.  The  Germans  were,  therefore, 
confident  that  we  could  never  put  her  into  transport 
service  and  were  astounded  when  we  did. 
Navy  Appreciation 

The  assistance  given  to  the  Navy  by  the  Westing- 
house  turbine  bladers  resulted  in  a  letter  being  writ- 
ten over  the  signature  of  R.  S.  Griffin,  Engineer  in 
Chief,  U.  S.  N.  Chief  of  Bureau,  addressed  to  the  West- 
inghouse Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company  at  East 
Pittsburgh  under  the  date  of  December  19,  1917,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

"The  bureau  has  been  informed  by  Commander  E.  P. 
Jessop,  U.  S.  Navy,  that  during  progress  of  work  on 
the  turbines  of  the  Leviathan  (ex  Vaterland),  your 
company  assisted  materially  by  supplying  turbine 
bladers. 

"The  bureau  desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of 
this  patriotic  action  on  your  part,  which  has  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  the  completion  of  this  vessel  for  ser- 
vice." 

H.  T.  Herr,  vice-president  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Manufacturing  Company,  answered  Mr.  Griffin's 
letter  by  saying: 

"We  acknowledge  with  much  gratification  your  let- 
ter of  December  19,  advising  us  that  our  bladers  were 
of  some  assistance  to  the  department  in  getting  into 
commission  the  turbines  of  the  steamship  Leviathan. 

"We  are  very  glad  that  this  company  should  have 
been  able  to  render  a  timely  and  valuable  service  to 
the  country  on  the  occasion  named." 


Even  though  the  work  was  done  under  the  stress  of 
war  conditions,  it  was  so  well  done  that  a  rigid  inspec- 
tion conducted  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
during  the  recent  reconditioning  of  the  Leviathan  for 
America's  merchant  marine,  proved  the  turbines  to  be 
in  very  good  shape. 

Francis  Gibbs,  commenting  on  this  phase  of  the  re- 
cent reconditioning  said,  "All  we  did  to  the  turbines 
was  to  open  them,  conduct  a  very  thorough  inspection 
then  clean  and  close  them  up."  Another  personage 
high  up  in  the  Gibbs  Bros,  organization  said,  "The 
Leviathan's  turbines  are  in  fit  condition  to  break 
world's  records  anywhere." 

It  was  the  original  work  done  on  the  turbines  by 
the  Navy  and  under  their  supervision  that  made  it 
possible  for  the  Leviathan  to  attain  23  knots  on  the 
return  of  her  first  trial  trip  to  Cuba  in  1917,  to  later 
maintain  a  speed  of  20  to  21  knots  hourly,  in  trans- 
port service,  and  then,  quite  recently,  establish  a  new 
world's  record  of  687  miles  at  an  average  speed  of 
27.48  knots  an  hour,  and  attain  a  speed  for  one  hour 
at  28.04  knots,  over  11  knots  faster  than  the  Vaterland 
ever  achieved  in  service  and  2.02  knots  faster  than 
the  speed  achieved,  for  a  short  duration,  during  the 
original  trial  run  in  the  North  Sea  in  April,  1914. 


NEW    GERMAN    TRANS-ATLANTIC    LINERS 

THERE  have  recently  been  added  to  the  trans-At- 
lantic service  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line  two 
new  steamships.  The  first  of  these,  the  West- 
phalia, arrived  at  quarantine,  New  York,  from 
Hamburg  on  Tuesday  evening,  July  3,  bringing  a  total 
of  646  passengers,  157  of  whom  were  in  the  cabin  class. 

The  Westphalia  is  a  new  steamer  recently  completed 
at  the  Howaldt  yards  at  Kiel.  She  is  an  oil  burner, 
geared  turbine  driven,  twin  screw,  of  11,600  tons  gross 
register.  She  is  of  the  one  class  cabin  type  and  an 
unusual  feature  in  her  design  is  the  large  number  of 
single  cabins  provided  for  persons  traveling  alone  and 
desirous  of  privacy.  All  staterooms  in  the  cabin  class 
are  equipped  with  wardrobes,  beds,  running  water, 
electric  fans,  and  adequate  electric  heat  and  light. 
The  cabin  dining  room  extends  over  the  entire  width 
of  the  vessel  and  accommodates  the  entire  cabin  ca- 
pacity at  one  sitting. 

The  second  new  steamship  on  this  line  is  the  Albert 
Ballin.  This  vessel  sailed  from  Hamburg  for  New 
York  July  5.  She  is  a  twin-screw  oil  burner,  of  22,000 
gross  tons  and  carries  250  first-class  passengers,  350 
second-class,  and  72  third-class. 

The  Albert  Ballin  is  the  first  trans-Atlantic  liner 
of  the  "de  luxe"  type  put  in  service  by  a  German  com- 
pany since  the  war.  A  unique  feature  of  her  design 
is  a  new  stabilizing  device,  which  combines  the  Forster 
system  of  side  bulges  and  the  Frahm  anti-rolling  tanks. 
This  device  has  been  successfully  applied  in  several 
naval  vessels  and  is  now  in  the  Albert  Ballin  being 
tried  out  for  the  first  time  in  merchant  ships.  The 
anti-rolling  tanks  are  placed  in  the  bulges,  thus  sav- 
ing a  very  considerable  space  in  the  hulls  as  compared 
with  the  old  system  of  installation. 

A  sister  ship,  the  Deutschland,  is  under  construc- 
tion at  Hamburg,  and  will  be  placed  in  the  service  in 
about  six  months.  These  new  vessels  will  run  in  joint 
service  with  the  steamers  Resolute  and  Reliance  of 
the  United  American  Lines. 


PROMPT  REPAIRS  AT  HONOLULU 


SOME  months  ago  the  Brit- 
ish steamer  Valdura, 
bound  for  New  York 
loaded  with  Philippine 
sugar,  stranded  on  a  reef  out- 
side of  the  Honolulu  harbor. 
She  was  not  pulled  free  until 
the  twelfth  day.  Part  of  her 
sugar  cargo  was  lightered  and 
she  was  then  towed  into  the 
harbor  and  placed  in  drydock 
and  bids  called  for  temporary 
repairs,  these  repairs  to  be 
made  as  per  the  recommenda- 
tions of  local  surveyors  and  to 
be  of  such  nature  as  to  insure 
the  safety  of  the  vessel  for  the 
continuance  of  her  voyage  and 
the  carrying  of  her  cargo  to 
New  York. 

The  Honolulu  Iron  Works  was  the  lowest  bidder  and 
was  awarded  the  contract  with  a  24-day  time  limit  for 
the  completion  of  the  work,  a  substantial  bonus  and 
penalty  being  incident  to  the  contract. 

The  general  repairs  necessary  included  the  renew- 
ing of  many  rivets  in  the  hull;  calking  of  rivets  and 
seams;  repairing  of  rails,  stanchions,  chocks,  deck- 
plates  and  bulwarks;  the  calking  of  tank  tops  and 
bulkheads,  and  the  fastening  of  floors,  intercostals, 
and  frames.  There  were  also  numerous  repairs  to  deck 
machinery,  the  replacement  of  boilers,  and  the  lining 
up  of  engines  and  shafts,  as  well  as  the  installation 
of  a  new  pump  in  the  engine  room  and  the  repairing 
of  much  auxiliary  machinery.  In  fact,  the  vessel  was 
made  as  good  as  new  except  for  the  straightening  of 
hull  plates,  frames  and  intercostals,  in  lieu  of  which 


Chiefs  on  the  job.  (Left  to  right)— P.  Anderson,  foreman 
boiler  shoo,  Honolulu  Iron  Works;  J.  S.  Blacken,  of  San 
Francisco. 'Representing  Lloyd's;  John  Carney,  American  super- 
intendent for  Gow-Harrison  &  Company.  Glasgow;  and  M.  Mc- 
Kay,  chief  engineer  of  the   Valdura. 


straightening  new  braces  were 
worked  into  the  ship's  struc- 
ture in  the  way  of  all  dam- 
aged parts. 

On  the  completion  of  this, 
work  the  Valdura  was  taken 
out  for  a  five  -  hour  sea  trial 
trip,  the  results  of  which  were 
very  satisfactory  to  the  super- 
intendent of  Gow-Harrison  & 
Company  of  Glasgow,  owners 
of  the  vessel,  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco representative  of  Lloyd's. 
Register,  as  well  as  to  the  cap- 
tain and  chief  engineer  of  the 
vessel  and  the  local  surveyors 
at  Honolulu. 

The  entire  job  occupied  21 
working  days,  giving  the  Hono- 
lulu Iron  Works  three  days' 
bonus.  The  vessel  was  then  loaded  with  her  full  cargo 
of  sugar  and  sent  to  New  York.  She  arrived  at  her 
destination  without  further  damage  to  cargo,  and  with 
the  hull  in  such  good  condition  that  it  was  decided 
to  send  her  across  the  Atlantic  with  another  cargo 
before  making  permanent  repairs. 

Permanent  repairs  and  alterations  were  effected  at 
Rotterdam. 
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V,il.lura    111    the    Hoalin};    dock    at    the    Honolulu    Iron    Works 


View    of    the    low    oressure    turbine    ot    the    steamer    Leviathan    with    cover 
raised   showing  blading.      See   article,   page    383. 
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THE  NEW  BETHLEHEM  DIESEL 

Union  Plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd.,  Develops  a  Light  Weight,  Low 

Pressure,  Two  Cycle,  Solid  Injection  Diesel  Engine 
By    A.   J.    DICKIE 


FOR  over  forty  years 
the  shops  now  known 
as  the  Potrero  Works 
of  the  Union  Plant 
of  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Ltd., 
have  been  leaders  in  en- 
gineering and  ship  build- 
ing activities  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  When,  there- 
fore, the  management  of 
this  plant  announced  that 
they  had  perfected  a  new 
type  of  oil  engine  much 
more  simple  and  much 
lighter  than  anything  at 
present  on  the  market,  the 
engineering  world  sat  up 
to  take  notice,  especially 
when  the  daily  press  gave 
nation-wide  publicity  to 
the  rather  startling  idea 
that  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation  was  ready 
to  provide  the  automotive 
field  immediately  with  die- 
sel  engines  comparable  in 
weight  and  simplicity  to 
the  gasoline  engines  now 
in  use. 

A  few  years  ago  a  Cali- 
fornia inventor,  Edward  L. 
:    Lowe  of  Palo  Alto,  began 
experimenting  with  a  low 
j    pressure  burner  for  oil  en- 
i   gines.     His  idea  was  that 
I   air    compression    to    from 
250  to  300  pounds  contain- 
;  ed  ample  heat  to  ignite  oil 
j  in    globular    drops.       His 
;  problem  was  to  unite  such 
air  and   oil    under   proper 
conditions   for   a    continu- 
;  ously  recurring  engine  cy- 
cle.     His    answer    to    this 
problem  consists  of  a  check 
valve  through  which  oil  is 
i  admitted  to  the  center  of 
burner  composed  of  an  in- 


Vertical    cross    section    cf    the    new    Bethlehem    two-cycle    Diesel    engine 
using   the  patented   low   pressure   oil   burning   system 


ner  and  outer  sleeve,  so 
positioned  and  proportion- 
ed that  they  form  a  small 
combustion  chamber  be- 
tween the  sleeves  and  a 
relatively  large  combus- 
tion chamber  within  the 
inner  sleeve.  Both  sleeves 
are  open  at  the  bottom 
and  the  two  combustion 
chambers  are  open  at  bot- 
tom and  communicate  at 
the  top  through  small  holes 
in  the  inner  sleeve. 

Mr.  Lowe  fitted  with  this 
burner  a  Fairbanks-Morse 
horizontal  gasoline  engine 
6'T4-inch  cylinder  diameter 
and  8 '--inch  stroke  and 
operated  at  400  revolutions 
a  minute  with  fair  success. 
He  then  built  an  experi- 
mental 2-cycle  engine  of 
4-14-inch  cylinder  diameter 
and  7-inch  stroke  and  dem- 
onstrated with  this  unit  to 
the  engineering  faculty  of 
Stanford  University  and  to 
various  parties  whom  he 
hoped  to  interest  financial- 
ly. Mr.  Lowe  also  con- 
verted with  this  burner  a 
Pope-Hartford  four  -  cycle 
automobile  engine,  with 
which  he  was  able  to  run 
a  touring  car. 

This  development  work 
interested  the  management 
of  the  Union  Plant  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  and  on  favor- 
able report  from  their  en- 
gineer they  decided  to  give 
the  engine  a  thorough  trial 
and  to  experiment  with 
larger  sizes. 

Accordinglj'  a  single  cyl- 
inder 8-inch  diameter  and 
12-inch  stroke  engine  was 
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designed  and  built.  On  trials  with  the  original  burner 
results  were  far  from  satisfactory.  Followed  then 
many  sleepless  nights  and  weary  days  for  the  engi- 
neers and  designers  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  during  which  many  modifications  of  the 
burner  were  tested.  Finally,  after  much  intensive 
study,  the  proper  relative  proportions  and  shape  of 
outer  and  inner  sleeve  were  found  and  the  Bethlehem 
engine,  direct-coupled  to  an  electric  generator,  started 
on  an  exhaustive  series  of  tests. 

After  running  at  various  loads  for  six  to  ten  hours 
a  day  every  day  for  about  three  weeks,  in  April,  1923, 
a  full  load  non-stop  run  of  fourteen  days  was  made. 
After  this  run  the  engine  was  taken  down  to  examine 
the  various  parts  and  everything  was  found  in  prime 
condition.  The  outer  and  inner  sleeves  and  the  burner 
tip  were  found  practically  clear  of  carbon,  as  clean, 
in  fact,  as  the  spark  plugs  of  a  clean  gas  engine.  Some 
three  weeks  later  the  engine  was  reassembled  and 
started  off  without  a  hitch. 

The  burner  as  finally  developed  by  the  engineers  of 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation  consists  of  a 
conical-tip  through  which  passes  an  opening  of  double 
converging  cone  shape  about  1/32-inch  diameter  at  its 
smallest  point.  Just  above  this  opening  is  a  plug  with 
spiral  grooves  and  above  that  another  plug  with  four 
holes  about  1/32-inch  diameter.  Above  this  last  plug 
is  a  cylindrical  space  deep  enough  to  permit  the  nec- 
essary movement  of  the  check  valve  in  admitting  the 
oil.  Oil  fuel  is  pumped  into  this  space  and  through 
the  plugs  and  nozzle  tip  by  the  plunger  of  a  small 
reciprocating  pump.  The  movement  of  this  plunger  is 
under  direct  control  of  the  engine  governor  and  a  sim- 
ple manual  adjustment  is  arranged  for  varying  the 
speed  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  minute  quantity  of  oil 
burned  at  each  ignition.  Taking  the  figures  from  an 
actual  test  we  find  that  in  fifteen  minutes  at  320  rev- 
olutions a  minute  2\-j,  pounds  of  oil  were  burned.  That 
figures  five  ten-thousandths  of  a  pound,  or  eight  one- 
thousandths  of  an  ounce  of  oil  per  ignition.     The  com- 


plete cycle  of  combustion  in  the  cylinder  takes  less 
than  one-fifth  of  a  second.  The  sleeves  of  the  burner 
are  not  in  contact  with  any  water-cooled  surface  ex- 
cept at  their  upper  edges.  The  problem,  therefore, 
was  to  so  proportion  these  burner  sleeves  for  any  given 
capacity  that  they  would  permit  the  proper  draught  of 
hot  fresh  air  to  the  oil  combustion  and  at  the  same 
time  not  be  themselves  destroyed  by  the  heat  of  com- 
bustion. 

The  Bethlehem  engineers  have  solved  this  problem 
and  have  developed  for  this  burner  a  well  designed 
pumping,  governing,  reversing  and  control  mechanism 
of  great  simplicity  and  effectiveness. 

The  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation  is  con- 
structing a  three-cylinder,  150-brake  horsepower  unit, 
which,  using  ordinary  materials  with  large  factors  of 
safety,  will  weigh  16,000  pounds,  or  about  106  pounds 
per  hersepower.  This  is  about  40  per  cent  lighter  than 
comparable  diesel  engines  on  the  market  today.  Two 
of  these  units  will  be  built  and  given  thorough  work- 
ing tests  direct-connected  to  electric  generators  in  the 
company's  power  plant.  By  the  use  of  special  mate- 
rials the  weight  on  these  units  could  easily  be  reduced 
to  30  pounds  per  horsepower. 

The  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation  engineers 
have  designed  and  are  now  building  a  four-cylinder 
engine  for  automotive  truck  purposes,  which  will  bring 
the  weights  down  to  commercial  truck  practice  for 
heavy  duty  gasoline  engines. 

These  features  of  low  weight  and  simplicity  will 
enable  a  manufacturing  program  to  greatly  reduce 
costs  of  construction  and  consequent  selling  price,  and 
will  open  up  to  the  Bethlehem  diesel  engine  immense 
new  markets.  In  the  agricultural  field,  for  tarctors, 
for  pumping,  for  farm  light  and  power  plants,  for 
spray  machines,  for  a  thousand  and  one  purposes,  it 
is  easy  to  visualize  the  new  fields  of  usefulness  that 
will  open  up  for  an  engine  burning  oil  which  is  as  low 
in  cost  and  more  simple  than  the  gasoline  "kicker" 
of  today. 


Side  and   end  elevations  of   three-cylinder    150  horsepower   Bethlehem    two-cycle   diesel   direct   connected    to   electric    generator 
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YACHTING  CRUISE 

First  Ocean  Jaunt  of  the  Goodwill 
By  PAUL  FAULKNER 


Goodwin 


GOODWILL,  the  new  steel  auxiliary  schooner  yacht 
for  ocean  cruising,  owned  by  Keith  Spalding  and 
designed  by  Henry  J.  Gielow,  arrived  recently  at 
Los  Angeles  harbor  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spalding 
after  an  initiatory  voyage  covering  roughly  six  thou- 
sand miles  from  New  York  via  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
splendid  off-shore  cruiser  proved  well  planned  through- 
out and  admirably  suited  in  all  ways  for  even  the  trials 
of  around-the-world  runs. 

Pacific  Marine  Review's  readers  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  Goodwill  is  named  in  honor  of  the  own- 
er's brother  who  gave  his  life  for  the  Allies'  cause  in 
the  World  War  while  serving  as  an  officer  with  the 
British  at  the  battle  of  the  Somme. 

Built  by  the  Harlan  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  the 
Goodwill  is  161  feet  long  over  all,  120  feet  on  the 
waterline  with  a  beam  of  30  feet  and  draft,  full  loaded, 
of  15  feet  3  inches.  She  is  rigged  as  a  two-masted 
schooner  with  rather  moderate  sail  for  ease  of  han- 
dling, the  mainmast  being  stepped  quite  a  bit  aft  of 
amidships  and  the  boom  extending  but  very  little  be- 
yond the  counter.  The  mainmast  is  135  feet  from 
truck  to  keel,  and  the  main  boom  is  65  feet  long.  She 
is  of  318  gross  tons  and  138  net.  The  spread  of  can- 
vas is  approximately  10,000  square  feet. 

Captain  Norman   Ferguson,   an   Australian,  who  for 


Keith   Spalding 

thirteen  years  was  commander  of  the  late  E.  H.  Har- 
riman's  steam  yacht  Sultana,  is  now  master  of  the 
Goodwill.  0.  Peterson  is  first  officer;  Harry  Jurgen- 
son,  second  officer;  Cecil  Green,  chief  engineer,  and 
George  Pendleton,  assistant  engineer.  In  addition  the 
Goodwill  carries  twelve  sailors,  a  radio  operator,  a 
motion  picture  expert,  and  has  five  men  in  the  stew- 
ard's department. 

Goodwill  is  equipped  with  a  Nelseco  diesel  built  by 
the  New  London  Ship  &  Engine  Company.  This  en- 
gine is  of  the  heavy  duty,  four-cycle,  reversing  gear 
type,  working  on  the  diesel  principle  and  using  crude 
oil  for  fuel.  There  are  six  cylinders,  9  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  121,2-inch  stroke,  developing  180  horsepower 
at  350  r.  p.  m.  There  is  an  air  compressor  for  sup- 
plying air  for  injecting  fuel  and  for  starting  purposes, 
provision  being  made  on  three  cylinders  for  air  start- 
ing. The  compressor  is  of  the  two-stage  tandem  type, 
and  provision  is  made  for  regulating  pressure  car- 
ried on  spray  air  by  means  of  a  throttle  on  first- 
stage  suction. 

The  bedplate  is  in  one  piece,  of  cast  iron,  and  is 
enclosed  to  catch  all  oil  draining  from  bearings. 
Flanges  are  provided  for  bolting  to  the  foundation 
and  housing.  Cross  girders  are  provider  for  main 
bearings    for   the    crankshaft.      These    have    cast    iron 


Keith    Spalding's    auxiliary    cruiser   yacht    Goodwill    at    anchor    at    Pinchalinqui,  Mexico 
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Exhaust    and    intake    sides   of   the    180    horsepower    heavy   duty    marine    type 
Nelseco    Diesel    engine  as   installed    on   the   yacht    Goodwill 

shells  lined  with  white  metal,  with  semicircular  lower 
brasses  so  that  they  may  be  rolled  out  after  removing 
weight  of  the  crankshaft.  The  bedplate  is  extended 
aft  to  take  reverse  clutch  and  thrust  bearing.  The 
reverse  gear  is  of  heavy  duty  mechanical  type,  with 
friction  discs  for  ahead  motion,  gears  and  band  clutch 
for  astern  motion.  The  thrust  bearing  is  of  the  roller 
type  of  ample  size.  The  following  equipment  is  fur- 
nished in  addition  to  the  complete  engine  with  all  its 
attached  parts :  two  starting  air  flasks,  one  emerg- 
ency air  compressor,  one  fuel  oil  gravity  tank,  one 
lubricating  oil  gravity  tank,  one  muffler,  and  one  set 
of  tools.  The  emergency  air  compressor  is  used  for 
giving  the  starting  flasks  their  initial  charges  and  for 
re-charging  the  flasks  in  case  of  the  loss  of  all  the 
starting  air  from  any  cause.  Lubricating  oil  coolers, 
•designed  with  ample  cooling  surfaces,  are  furnished 
as  stock  equipment. 

In  discussing  the  Goodwill's  trip  from  coast-to-coast 
Mr.  Spalding  expressed  complete  satisfaction  with  the 
results  obtained  in  the  operation  of  the  Nelseco  diesel 
and  is  confident  that  the  installation  will  meet  every 
requirement  on  the  long  voyages  planned  for  next 
year.  As  to  the  results  of  the  engine's  first  work  Mr. 
Spalding  said: 

"The  actual  running  time  for  the  engine  on  the  trip 
to  California  was  544  hours  and  19  minutes,  between 
the  Panama  Canal  and  San  Pedro.  The  engine  worked 
to  perfection  and  absolutely  no  necessity  for  repair;; 
was  encountered.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the 
engine  and  have  greatest  confidence  that  it  is  of  a 
type  ideally  designed  to  use  as  auxiliary  power  on  the 
extensive  cruises  Mrs.  Spalding  and  I  plan  to  make 
next  year  and  on.  During  the  operation  of  the  engine 
the  total  absence  of  warm  bearings  and  piston  trouble 


was  especially  noteworthy.  Every  part  was  in  excel- 
lent condition  at  all  times.  Four  days  was  the  longest 
non-stop  run  for  the  engine.  We  used  diesel  oil  and 
the  fuel  consumption  was  about  nine  gallons  an  hour. 
Our  Winton  generating  set  also  gave  splendid  results, 
supplying  the  electric  lights  and  charging  ship's  bat- 
teries. We  have  two  7',  2-kilowatt  Winton  generating 
sets." 

Goodwill  has  two  deck  houses,  the  forward  one  ex- 
tending four  feet  above  the  main  deck  and  containing 
the  captain's  room  in  a  very  convenient  position,  and 
the  office  and  the  room  of  the  radio  operator;  the 
after  one  is  14  feet  long  by  12  feet  wide,  in  the  clear, 
extending  4  feet  8  inches  above  the  main  deck,  form- 
ing a  comfortable  observation  room  in  all  weather.  In 
the  forward  part  of  the  after  deck  house  is  a  stair- 
way leading  down  to  a  vestibule,  finished  in  teak.  A 
doer  opens  immediately  into  the  main  saloon,  which  is 
19  feet  long  by  14  feet  6  inches  in  width,  done  in  teak, 
natural  wood  finish  without  varnish,  with  a  large  sky- 
light overhead  and  port  lights  at  the  side.  The  own- 
er's and  guests'  quarters  are  in  the  after  part,  occu- 
pying the  full  width  of  the  yacht  for  a  fore  and  aft 
length  of  50  feet,  and  consist  of  five  staterooms  and 
four  bath  rooms,  besides  a  trunk  room  and  closets 
for  linen.  From  stem  to  stern  the  decorations  and 
fittings  of  the  big  cruiser  are  exceedingly  pleasing 
and  the  designer  has  not  attempted  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  one  is  aboard  ship  and  not  in  a  floating  hotel 
or  a  summer  home  ashore.  There  is  ample  space  on 
deck  which  is  not  broken  up  too  much  by  the  deck- 
houses, which,  being  low,  do  not  obstruct  the  view 
in  any  way.  The  rig  is  well  planned  for  off-shore 
work  and  proved  its  strength  in  the  long  cruise  just 
completed. 

Launched  by  the  Harlan  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  in 
October,  the  Goodwill  underwent  final  touching  up  at 
New  York  and  sailed  for  Bermuda  on  February  7. 
Following  a  brief  stay  in  Bermuda  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spald- 
ing voyaged  on  to  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico;  next  to  Sa- 
mana,  Haiti;  St.  Thomas,  Barbuda  Island,  St.  Chris- 
topher's port  of  Bassarett;  Guadelupe,  Martinique, 
Granada,  Trinidad,  Laquera,  Curacao,  Kingston  (Ja- 
maica) ;  thence  to  Colon,  at  the  Gulf  entrance  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  through  the  "Big  Ditch",  to  Balboa, 
and  from  there  over  to  Pearl  Island  for  fishing;  Sa- 
lina  Cruz  and  San  Madres  Island,  Mazatlan,  Encinada, 
Pinchalinqui,  near  La  Paz,  and  then  northward  to  Los 
Angeles  harbor,  arriving  June  9.  The  Goodwill  is  now 
undergoing  a  grooming  for  use  this  fall  as  a  house 
boat  at  Catalina.  She  is  at  the  outfitting  wharves  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company. 
In  November  she  will  be  prepared  for  an  extended 
cruise  to  foreign  ports   next  spring. 

Goodwill  can  make  13' i-  knots  under  sail  alone.  Un- 
( Continued  on  page  403) 


Left   to   right:     Forward   deck   house,   owner's   cabin,   and   main    saloon  interiors  on   yacht   Goodwill 
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PERTAINING  TO   PERSONS  AND  PROGRESS  IN 

THE  SHIPPING  WORLD 


Captain  Robert   Dollar 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuilders' 
Association  announces  the  removal 
of  its  offices  from  1701  Walnut  street 
to  1600  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia. 
All  future  activities  v^^ill  be  conduct- 
ed from  the  new  address,  v^^here  mail 
and  telegrams  should  be  directed. 

I.  S.  (Pete)  Peters,  vice-president 
and  sales  manager  of  the  Jointless 
Fire  Brick  Company  of  Chicago,  and 
his  bride  were  recent  visitors  to  San 
Francisco.  While  the  tour  of  Cali- 
fornia was  a  honeymoon  excursion 
Mr.  Peters  managed  to  make  "a  few 
calls"  on  western  friends  and  on 
every  hand  received  hearty  congrat- 
ulations and  best  wishes.  Glen  L. 
Davis,  Pacific  Coast  manager  for 
Plibrico,  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Peters  when  they  visited  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  bride  was  formerly  Miss 
Elizabeth  Stewart,  popular  society 
girl  of  Chicago.  The  Peters  will 
make  Chicago  their  home. 

W.  K.  Sempey  has  been  appointed 
general  freight  agent  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Steamship  Company.  Mr.  Sem- 
pey succeeds  G.  C.  Foster,  resigned, 
and  will  make  his  headquarters  in 
San  Francisco.  For  some  years  Mr. 
Sempey  was  general  freight  agent 
for  the  China  Mail  Steamship  Com- 


pany. For  the  past  few  months  he 
has  been  associated  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Steamship  Company. 

Thomas  A.  Graham,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  is  now 
first  vice  -  president  of  the  Pacific 
American  Steamship  Association,  hav- 
ing been  advanced  from  second  vice- 
president  at  the  annual  election  re- 
cently held  in  San  Francisco. 

Captain  Robert  Dollar,  head  of  the 
Robert  Dollar  Company,  was  re-elect- 
ed president  of  the  association.  Hugh 
Gallagher,  assistant  operating  man- 
ager of  the  Admiral  Line,  was  named 
as  a  director.  Mr.  Graham  succeeds 
A.  F.  Haines,  general  manager  of 
the  Admiral  Oriental  Line,  as  first 
vice-president,  Mr.  Haines  remain- 
ing on  the  board  of  directors.  Mr. 
Haines  is  located  at  Seattle,  and  as 
Captain  Dollar  is  away  from  San 
Francisco  frequently  the  association 
members  decided  to  select  a  first 
vice-president  who  could  preside  at 
all  meetings  during  the  absence  of 
the  president. 

John  C.  Rohlfs  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  California  was  chosen 
second  vice-president,  succeeding  Mr. 
Graham.  The  directorate  for  the  en- 
suing year  will  comprise:  Captain 
Dollar,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Rohlfs,  Mr. 
Haines,  Captain  C.  W.  Saunders,  ma- 
rine superintendent  of  the  Matson 
Navigation  Company;  Fred  M.  Barry 
of  the  firm  of  Struthers  &  Barry; 
John  E.  Gushing  of  Williams,  Di- 
mond  &  Company;  and  Mr.  Galla- 
gher of  the  Admiral  Line.  John  P. 
Williams  was  re-elected  as  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

Smashing  the  Pacific  Coast  log 
towing  records,  the  ocean-going  tug 
Humaconna  of  the  Gary  Davis  Tug 
&  Barge  Company  of  Seattle  arrived 
July  4  in  San  Diego  with  6,000,000 
feet  of  logs  from  Astoria,  Oregon. 
The  powerful  Humaconna  clipped 
two  whole   days  from  the  best  pre- 


I 


Thomas  A.   Graham 

vious  towing  record,  covering  the 
distance,  close  to  1000  miles,  in  12 
days  flat.  She  departed  from  Asto- 
ria the  night  of  June  28. 

Seattle  agents  of  steamer  services 
in    the    intercoastal    east    and    west 
bound  freight  conference  have  form- 
ed a  sub-conference  and  elected  W. 
C.  Dawson,  president  of  W.  C.  Daw- 
son &  Company,  agents  for  the  Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian   Steamship    Company, 
president;    and   R.   E.   Borchgrevink, 
representative    of    the    Pacific    Mail 
Steamship  Company,  secretary.    This    ; 
Seattle    unit    will    consider    matters    i 
not  covered   by   the   general   confer-    | 
ence  rules  and  will  make  recommen-    1 
dations   in  the   interest  of  smoother 
running  of  operations.     Matters  con- 
cerning eastbound  freights  are  to  be 
submitted  to  the  San  Francisco  office 
of    the    conference,    and    westbound    i 
traffic  affairs,  to  New  York.  j 


Henry  J.  B.  Calliott,  Pacific  Coast 
manager  for  Signode  System,  Inc., 
announces  that  the  name  of  his  firm 
has  been  changed  to  that  of  Consol- 
idated Steel  Strapping  Company.  On 
June  1  the  business  of  the  Twisted 
Wire  &  Steel  Company  (including 
the  factories  in  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago)  was  acquired,  the  former  ofli- 
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cers  of  the  Signode  System,  Inc.,  oc- 
cupying similar  positions  in  the  new 
company.  The  new  company  offers 
a  complete  line  of  packing  reinforce- 
ment supplies  and  tools,  both  for  flat 
and  round  wire,  besides  a  well  bal- 
anced line  of  shipping  room  supplies. 

Occasionally  there  flashes  across 
the  firmament  of  our  monthly  re- 
view an  outstanding  display  of  in- 
dividuality typifying  a  distinct  type 
amid  "we  earthlings."  Here  is  a  let- 
ter from  Letson  Balliet,  well-known 
consulting  engineer,  recently  seri- 
ously injured  in  a  western  railroad 
wreck,  and  now  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
we're  setting  it  up  "as  is": 

"I  haven't  been  in  to  see  you  for 
some  time,  but  maybe  when  you  read 
the  reason  you'll  understand  why. 

Report 

Was  wrecked  on  Nov.  22,  when  a 
railroad  train  on  which  I  was  a  pas- 
senger turned  over. 

Broke  one  of  my  transverses  and 
cracked  another  over  the  engineroom 
on  the  port  side  (two  ribs).  Ma- 
chinery of  the  engine  room  was  not 
injured  and  I  made  port  under  my 
own  power,  both  propellers  being 
uninjured.  The  cargo  boom  on  the 
starboard  side  was  broken  and  the 
boom  lines  (muscles)  badly  fouled. 
The  backbone  (keel),  was  wrenched 
but  recovered  from  the  strain.  Was 
put  in  dry  dock  (hospital)  in  Los 
Angeles,  a  platform  was  built  on 
the  forward  starboard  quarter  and 
the  cargo  boom  was  laid  out  on  the 
platform,  the  tangled  boom  lines 
were  cut  and  spliced,  the  boom  was 
laced  together  and  then  scabbed  on 
both  sides  (splints)  and  I've  been 
allowed  to  move  around  the  port  of 
L.  A.  with  the  crippled  boom.  The 
only  difficulty  that  I  now  have  is 
putting  cargo  aboard  with  the  star- 
board boom,  which  is  still  scabbed. 
Wreck  due  to  R.  R.  lack  of  up- 
keep of  ties  and  the  rails  spread;  no 
carelessness   on   my  part. 

In  other  words,  I  wrenched  my 
back,  broke  a  rib,  cracked  a  rib,  had 
a  compound  fracture  of  the  right 
arm  3  inches  above  the  wrist,  shoved 
through  the  muscles  into  the  under- 
clothing, was  sent  to  hospital,  laid 
on  a  cot  with  my  arm  on  a  table 
and  weight  hanging  on  the  end  for 
17  days.  Then  they  operated,  drilled 
the  bones,  laced  them  together,  put 
in  plaster  cast  for  4V2  months  and. 
now  it's  in  splints,  and  I'm  writing 
this  with  my  left  hand,  and  will  re- 
turn to  L.  A.  in  two  weeks  to  have 
the  splints  removed. 

Do    you    think    I'll    lose    my    en- 
gineer's papers  for  being  wrecked? 
This  is  a  bum  letter  for  it's  writ- 
ten by  a  cripple,  but  thought  some 
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of  my  marine  friends  like  to  hear 
that  my  arm  is  slowly  knitting,  but 
is  yet  very  weak. 

(Signed)     Respectfully, 

Letson    Balliet," 

J.  S.   Mahool   has   been   appointed 
traflfic   manager  of  the   Panama   Pa- 
cific Line  with  headquarters  at  No.  1 
Broadway,  New  York,  it  is  announced 
by  a  wire  received  by  T.  H.  Larke, 
Pacific  Coast  manager  of  the  Inter- 
national Mercantile  Marine  Company 
of    San    Francisco.      Mr.    Mahool    is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  traffic 
requirements    of    the    Pacific    Coast 
and  has  a  large  acquaintance  among 
Pacific   Coast  traffic  experts,  having 
represented  the  Panama  Pacific  Line 
freight     department     in     California 
when    this    service    was    started    in 
1915.      Mr.    Mahool   advises   that   he 
will  concentrate  on  giving  California 
a  superior  all-water  service  on   her 
products  to  New  York  with  regular 
sailings    beginning,    eastbound,    No- 
vember 10,  with  a   17-day  schedule. 
Mr.   Mahool   is   a  practical   shipping 
man,  who  was  recalled  from  Antwerp 
for  the  new  position.     For  the  past 
three  years  he  has  acted  as  assistant 
general    manager    of    the    Red    Star 
Line.     He   is   a  native   of   Maryland 
and    has    served    with    the    Interna- 
tional   Mercantile    Marine    Company 
since  boyhood.     The  Panama  Pacific 
Line  business   on   the   Pacific   Coast 
will  be  handled  by  T.  H.  Larke,  and 
the  Pacific   Steamship  Company  has 
been   appointed  general  freight  rep- 


Hurif^koni;    Carrier    under    British   flag   undergoing 
repairs   at   Los  Angeles   Shipbuilding   &    Dry- 
dock    Company's   plant 
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resentatives  for  all  Pacific  Coast 
ports.  The  ships  selected  to  open 
the  new  service  via  Panama  Canal, 
the  first  sailing  scheduled  for  Octo- 
ber 18  from  New  York,  are  the 
Kroonland,  Finland  and  Manchuria. 

F.  Mangelsdorf,  branch  manager 
at  San  Francisco  for  the  Ship  Own- 
ers' Radio  Service,  Inc.,  makes  an  an- 
nouncement concerning  radio  service 
which  is  of  interest  to  all  in  the 
shipping  industry.  The  statement 
follows: 

"The  radio  work  that  is  now  being 
done  between  the  Pacific  Mail  trans- 
Pacific  liners  and  the  Beach  Station 
of  the  Federal  Telegraph  Company 
is  noteworthy.  These  ships  are  able 
to  communicate  with  San  Francisco 
during  the  entire  trip  from  Yoko- 
hama. This  enables  passengers  to 
send  and  receive  through  San  Fran- 
cisco messages  until  they  arrive  in 
Yokohama.  Formerly,  it  was  con- 
sidered quite  a  feat  to  be  able  to 
transmit  a  few  words  at  this  dis- 
tance, usually  tho  ship's  position  re- 
port. The  use  c  f  the  high  powered 
arc  transmitters  which  are  installed 
on  these  ships  allows  freer  commu- 
nication. These  transmitters  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  pene- 
trate the  usual  severe  blanket  of 
static  which  is  present  during  the 
summer  months.  In  the  winter  months 
these  ships  often  have  been  in  com- 
munication with  San  Francisco  dur- 
ing the  entire  round  trip,  through 
Hongkong  and  Manila. 

"The  radio  equipment  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  5-kilowatt  Federal  arc 
transmitter,  which  is  one  of  the 
types  of  CW  transmitters  now  be- 
coming popular;  and  the  Navy  stan- 
dard vacuum  tube  receiving  appa- 
ratus. These  ships  are  also  equip- 
ped with  an  auxiliary  V2-kilowatt 
spark  set,  which  allows  short  range 
communication  at  lower  power.  In 
addition,  the  day-light  communica- 
tion range  of  these  ships  enables 
them  to  keep  in  contact  with  San 
Francisco  at  all  times  after  leaving 
Honolulu  or  before  arriving  there. 
This  is  an  added  feature  of  no  small 
importance,  as  messages  demanding 
an  immediate  answer  can  be  trans- 
mitted without  waiting  until  evening 
as  is  the  usual  case  with  ship  in- 
stallations. 

"We  also  have  an  interesting  in- 
stallation at  sea  on  the  'gold  seek- 
ers' schooner  Fred  J.  Wood,  now 
bound  for  Nome,  Alaska.  The  in- 
stallation consists  of  a  1-kilowatt 
Kilbourne  &  Clark  transmitter,  using 
as  a  source  of  power  a  2V2-kilowatt 
Kohler  electric  light  unit.  This  ship 
is  not  equipped  with  any  other  form 
of  auxiliary,  the  Kohler  unit  fur- 
nishing the  electric  lights  as  well." 
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Alexander  Schein,  chief  stabilizer 
engineer  of  the  Sperry  Gyroscope 
Company,  sailed  for  Europe  last 
month  on  the  Mauretania.  While  in 
England  Mr.  Schein  will  confer  with 
one  of  the  large  shipbuilding  com- 
panies who  have  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  a  stabilizer  equip- 
ment, and  later  he  will  visit  Italy, 
France  and  other  continental  coun- 
tries in  connection  with  negotiations 
under  wav  for  stabilizer  installations. 


Max  Burian,   popular   young  cuisine  director 
with   the   Pacific    Mail   in   the   Orient   run 

Max  Burian,  recently  promoted  to 
the  position  of  chief  steward  on  the 
535-type  liner  President  Cleveland, 
operated  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Orient,  has  the  unique 
record  of  being  the  youngest  chief 
steward  in  Pacific  shipping  circles. 
Mr.  Burian  is  now  on  his  second 
voyage  as  "chief"  aad  his  enthusi- 
asm and  conscientious  work  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  Pacific 
Mail  travelers  is  rapidly  winning  for 
him  a  widespread  reputation.  Vet- 
eran voyagers  have  reported  very 
favorably  on  the  excellence  of  the 
President  Cleveland's  service  and 
cuisine,  features  which  have  made 
the  pioneer  Pacific  Mail's  "Sunshine 
Belt  to  the  Orient"  popular  for  near- 
ly three  quarters  of  a  century.  Prior 
to  joining  the  Pacific  Mail  forces, 
Max  Burian  was  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  Commercial  Club  for  seven 
years  and  before  that  valuable  ex- 
perience he  was  manager  of  the  Ma- 
rin Golf  and  Country  Club  at  San 
Rafael.  Before  receiving  his  recent 
promotion  to  the  post  of  chief  stew- 
art  on  the  President  Cleveland  he 
made  nine  trips  as  second  steward. 

W.  P.  Bannister,  well  -  known  in 
Pacific  Coast  shipping  circles  and 
Los  Angeles  agent  for  the  Pacific 
Steamship  Company  for  several  years, 
has  been  appointed  superintendent 
for  the  company,  with  complete 
charge  of  operations  in  the  southern 
California   district.     P.   H.   Germain, 


who  has  been  assistant  to  Mr.  Ban- 
nister at  Los  Angeles,  is  promoted 
to  the  post  of  Los  Angeles  agent. 
He  has  been  with  the  company  nine 
years. 


35  feet  wide;  gross  tonnage  of  1057 
and  a  net  of  746  tons. 


C.    R.    King    of    the    Pacific    Mail 
Steamship  Company,  J.  G.  Stubbs  of 

the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company,  and 
F.  H.  Clendenning  have  been  named 
by  the  Pacific  Westbound  Conference 
to  meet  in  Chicago  on  July  26,  with 
the  committee  of  North  Atlantic  and 
Far  East  operators  to  draw  up  a 
rate  schedule  for  the  first  quarter 
of   1924. 


Three  radio  operators,  heroes  when 
the  steamship  City  of  Honolulu  burn- 
ed 700  miles  off  shore  from  Los  An- 
geles last  October,  and  who  kept  the 
world  informed  of  conditions  at  the 
scene  of  disaster,  were  recently  pre- 
sented with  medals  for  valor  by 
Mayor  George  Cryer  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  each  was  given  a  check  for 
$500  by  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America.  The  men  decorated  were 
Chief  Wireless  Operator  W.  B.  Bell, 
Second  Operator  H.  D.  Hancock,  and 
Third  Operator  N.  C.  Kumler. 


IM^i^^ 


The    Los    Angeles    Steamship    Company's    new 
steamer  Waimea 

Roy  V.  Crowder,  passenger  traflRc 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Steam- 
ship Company,  reports  that  the  new 
liner  Waimea,  running  mate  to  the 
turbiners  Yale  and  Harvard  in  the 
San  Francisco-Los  Angeles  Line,  is 
rapidly  becoming  very  popular  and 
is  developing  excellent  passenger 
and  freight  bookings.  The  Waimea 
was  recently  purchased  from  the  In- 
ter-Island Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  Hawaii,  and  was  placed 
in  the  coastwise  service  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Steamship  Company  primar- 
ily as  a  freight  carrier,  but  in  addi- 
tion to  answering  that  purpose  the 
Waimea  is  proving  a  very  comfort- 
able ship  for  coastwise  travel.  She 
has  accommodation  for  eighty  first 
cabin  passengers  at  an  attractive 
rate.  Her  schedule  calls  for  depart- 
ure every  Thursday  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  from  San  Pedro  on  Mon- 
(hiys.     The  Waimea  is  200  feet  long, 


John  W.  Chapman,  Pacific  Coast 
manager  for  the  Williams  Line,  in- 
tercoastal  operators,  has  opened  an 
oflfice  at  Seattle,  with  L.  J.  Dugan 
as  district  manager.  Previously  the 
Williams  Line  was  represented  in 
Seattle  by  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Company.  Mr.  Dugan  has  been  of- 
fice manager  for  the  company  at  tne 
San  Francisco  headquarters.  He  is 
succeeded  as  olfice  manager  by  Louis 
Shain,  who  has  been  western  claim 
agent  for  the  Williams  Line.  Mr. 
Chapman  announces  that  the  open- 
ing of  a  direct  office  at  Seattle  is 
in  keeping  with  the  company's  in- 
creased business. 


General  passenger  agents  repre- 
senting nine  trans-Pacific  lines  out 
of  Pacific  Coast  ports  held  their  an- 
nual get-together  conference  in  San 
Francisco  on  July  10.  No  changes 
in  present  rates  or  regulations  gov- 
erning passenger  traffic  were  dis- 
cussed. Among  those  present  were: 
W.  A.  Young,  Jr.,  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company;  Dan  Hanscomb 
of  the  Admiral-Oriental  Line;  Wal- 
ter Maughan  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamship  Lines ;  Edward  White  of 
the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha;  L.  F.  Cok- 
roff  of  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Com- 
pany; Otto  Sherrer  of  the  Union 
Steamship  Company ;  and  William 
Sellander  of  the  Matson  Navigation 
Company. 

(Section  continued  on  page  397) 


A.   Whiteside,  second   officer   of  the    Matsonia, 
one  of  our   best   sun   shooters 


MARINE   INSURANCE 


DEVELOPMENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 


By   CHARLES   F.  HOWELL,   Contributing  Editor 


THERE  are  more  ways  than 
one  of  handling  the  vici- 
ous-looking hook  that  the 
stevedore  wields.  In  the 
hands  of  a  careful  workman, 
who  is  under  adequate  super- 
vision, it  is  no  more  an  instru- 
ment of  destruction  than  any 
other  tool  of  the  shipping  trade  ; 
but  when  supervision  is  relaxed 
and  the  careless,  reckless  long- 
shoreman has  his  way,  the 
amount  of  damage  he  can  do 
with  that  same  hook  is  some- 
thing marine  underwriters  are 
at  present  loudly  lamenting. 
There  is  a  steady  run  of  hook 
damage  claims  on  shipments  to 
New  England  from  New  York 
via  the  Long  Island  Sound 
steamers,  especially  as  regards 
textile  piece  goods.  This  sort 
of  merchandise  reaches  the  New 
York  market  uninjured  in  the 
course  of  its  ocean  trip  from 
the  foreign  producer,  but  when 
it  is  forwarded  up  the  Sound 
to  New  England  for  finishing 
and  manufacturing  there  is  a 
continual  development  of  loss 
claims  from  hook  damage. 

Hook   Peril 

These  textiles  are  packed  in 
bales  and  in  cases.  The  Sound 
stevedore  finds  it  advisable  to 
exercise  prudence  in  handling 
the  bales,  with  the  result  of 
there  being  fewer  hook  claims 
in  the  case  of  baled  goods;  but 
he  makes  up  for  this  self-sup- 
pression when  he  gets  hold  of 
the  cases.  The  wood  of  the 
cases  is  usually  about  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  when  filled  the  weight  runs 
from  200  to  500  pounds.  Hook 
damage  claims  develop  from 
almost  every  case  shipment,  and 
they  are  from  $5  to  $100  per 
shipment.  Not  infrequently  this 
loss  is  sufficient  to  do  awaj' 
with  any  underwriting  profit  on 
the  transaction. 

Hook  damage  is  covered  in 
the  regular  marine  rate.  In 
import  business  there  is  sel- 
dom any  additional  charge  made 
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GROUND  ON  THE  CORAL 

The  photographs  show  the  great  dam- 
age, done  to  the  schooner  Mary  E.  Foster 
by  the  coral  reefs  of  Waikiki,  Honolulu, 
on  which  she  was  lodged  for  a  little  more 
than  three  days.  In  that  time  practically 
her  entire  bottom  was  chewed  away,  keel, 
beams  and  planking  being  destroyed,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  upper  view.  On  the 
left  is  the  place  where  she  was  rammed 
by  the  Inter-Island  steamer  Mauna  Kea, 
It  was  this  collision  in  the  Molokai  chan- 
nel that  resulted  in  the  Mary  E.  Foster's 
grounding  at  Waikiki. 

Only  the  fact  that  the  Foster  was 
laden  with  lumber  kept  her  intact  while 
she  was  on  the  reef.  It  was  necessar>-  to 
remove  her  masts  before  her  lumber  cargo 
was  discharged  at  Honolulu,  as  they  would 
have  slipped  entirely  through  the  vessel. 

The  hull  was  sold  at  auction  June  21 
for  $100.  Gear  and  equipment  went  for 
$715. 


for  it,  though  occasionally  there 
is  such  a  charge  in  exporting. 
By  no  construction  can  it  be 
made  into  a  marine  peril.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  ought  not 
to  be  carried  by  the  underwrit- 
ers without  an  extra  rate.  Com- 
petition forces  its  free  accep- 
tance, just  as  theft  and  pilfer- 
age have  crept  into  the  marine 
coverage.  This  has  been  the 
practice  for  a  number  of  years. 

River  Radio 

Effective  application  is  being 
made  of  radio  in  the  operation 
of  Mississippi  River  steamers 
on  the  1100-mile  course  between 
St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans. 
One  of  the  chief  objections  to 
river  traffic  in  the  past  has 
been  its  isolation.  Today  there 
is  wireless  equipment  on  all  the 
towboats  and  self-propelled 
barge  units  used  on  short  aux- 
iliary runs  as  feeders.  Several 
times  each  day  they  report  their 
positions,  and  their  movements 
are  watched  as  closely  as  are 
train  movements  in  a  dispatch- 
er's office.  Radio  is  credited 
with  revolutionizing  Mississippi 
shipping  and  the  speeding  up 
of  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
freight  through  putting  the 
shipper  and  the  boat  company 
in  close  touch  with  each  other. 
This  does  away  with  delays  in 
loading  and  unloading  freight 
and  in  waiting  on  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  boats.  Radio 
is  thus  supplying  the  desired 
missing  link  in  inland  water- 
way transportation. 

Anti-Pilferage 

A  comprehensive  program 
against  port  thieves  and  pilfer- 
ers is  being  framed  by  foreign 
trade  organizations  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce. Organization  meetings 
were  held  at  New  York  recently 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Association,  and  a  gen- 
eral committee  was  appointed 
comprising   such   important   in- 
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terests  as  the  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Council  of  Ameri- 
can Importers  and  Traders,  Inc.,  the 
New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Trans- 
portation, the  National  Trade  Coun- 
cil, the  Exporters'  and  Importers' 
Association,  the  Crockery  Board  of 
Trade,  the  American  Manufacturers' 
Export  Association,  police  organiza- 
tions of  the  railroads,  detective  or- 
ganizations, customs  brokers,  and 
marine  underwriters.  The  latter  have 
held  special  meetings  on  the  subject 
and  Henry  H.  Reed,  of  Piatt,  Fuller 
&  Company,  is  the  representative  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Marine 
Underwriters  at  these   sessions. 

It  is  the  intention  to  organize  a 
central  bureau  for  handling  theft 
and  pilferage  cases.  In  his  initial 
address  at  the  first  general  meeting 
Eugene  S.  Gregg,  chief  of  the  trans- 
portation division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  de- 
clared that  a  relentless  fight  to  ap- 
prehend the  criminals  responsible 
for  the  huge  losses  suffered  by  the 
import  and  export  merchants  due  to 
pilferage  is  the  only  practical  meth- 
od to  pursue  in  solving  the  problem, 
and  that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, through  the  bureau,  is  ready 
to  aid  in  the  fight.  He  insisted  that 
while  certain  improvements  would 
help,  such  as  better  packing,  the 
bonding  of  truckmen  and  others  who 
handle  incoming  and  outgoing  cases, 
the  punishment  of  every  guilty  party, 
etc.,  still  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  a  separate  organization  which 
will  see  that  all  suggestions  are  car- 
ried out  and  that  no  effort  is  spared 
to  apprehend  those  engaged  in  pil- 
fering. Reference  was  made  by  Mr. 
Gregg  to  the  methods  employed  by 
the  American  Bankers'  Association 
and  the  Hotel  Men's  Protective  Asso- 
ciation, and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  all  organizations  interested  in 
lessening  pilferage  losses  should  join 
in  putting  similar  methods  into  effect. 
Mark  Exchange 

Importers  are  considerably  per- 
turbed over  the  erratic  gyrations  of 


the  German  mark  and  the  effect  upon 
their  marine  coverage.  As  a  rule, 
contract  policies  contain  a  valuation 
clause  on  shipments  from  Germany 
based  upon  the  current  rate  of  ex- 
change at  the  time  of  shipment. 
When  the  mark  depreciates  in  value 
in  a  few  days  from  a  basis  of  100,- 
000  to  the  dollar  to  something  vastly 
greater  it  can  be  readily  seen  that 
an  importer  may  find  his  shipments 
considerably  undervalued.  There  is 
a  natural  hesitancy  on  the  part  of 
underwriters  to  embody  in  their  pol- 
icies a  fixed  value  per  mark,  but 
they  would  unquestionably  be  will- 
ing to  so  value  specific  risks.  If  im- 
porters could  so  arrange  with  their 
shippers  as  to  receive  advance  no- 
tice of  shipment  the  underwriters 
could  then  arrange  for  a  fixed  value 
of  the  mark  applying  to  named  ship- 
ments. Underwriters  are  watching 
their  lines  on  strike  and  riot  cover- 
age in  Germany,  because  it  is  impor- 
tant to  keep  in  mind  the  possible 
effect  of  the  fluctuation  of  the  mark 
on  political  and  civil  conditions  in 
that  country. 

Salvage    Association 

They  are  now  distributing  the  re- 
port of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  United  States 
Salvage  Association,  Inc.,  for  the 
year  1922,  which  has  just  come  from 
the  press.  It  abounds  in  evidence 
of  the  excellent  service  that  has 
been  and  is  being  rendered  by  this 
vital  factor  in  American  shipping 
transactions. 

The  following  extracts  are  from 
the  portion  of  the  report  containing 
the  review  of  vice  -  president  and 
manager  Lawrence  J.  Brengle: 

"Our  damage  surveying  activities 
have  continued  on  much  the  same 
level  as  a  year  ago,  and  indeed  I 
might  say  the  result  for  the  year  has 
been  very  gratifying  when  due  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  limited 
number  of  vessels  in  active  opera- 
tion. On  private  damage  surveys 
particularly,  the  loyal  support  ac- 
corded   to    us    by    the    underwriting 


offices  has  resulted  in  a  gratifying 
increase,  the  private  survey  work 
now  running  over  one  hundred  sur- 
veys per  month. 

"During  the  period  from  February 
1,  1922,  to  February  1,  1923,  we 
made  a  total  of  3327  damage  sur- 
seys.  Of  this  total  2260  were  for 
the  account  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  and  1067  were  for 
private  account.  The  New  York  dis- 
trict produced  the  bulk  of  this  work, 
leading  the  other  offices  with  a  total 
of  851  Shipping  Board  damage  sur- 
veys and  487  private  surveys. 
Repair   Savings 

"At  the  request  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  we  recently 
prepared  a  list  of  savings  effected 
by  our  organization  on  damage  re- 
pair contracts  on  Shipping  Board 
work,  covering  the  period  from.  Dcj^ 
cember,  1920,  to  December,  1922. 
This  record  was  obtained  by  a  re- 
view of  our  back  files  and  does  not 
indicate  the  complete  result  of  our 
efforts  in  this  direction,  as  in  the 
majority  of  cases  no  record  of  the 
original  prices  asked  by  the  repair- 
ers has  been  retained.  However,  we 
have  uncovered  figures  showing  that 
during  the  two-year  period  the  total 
of  prices  submitted  on  68  repair  jobs 
was  $465,513.30,  whereas  the  total 
of  prices  approved  by  us  andvfinally  , 
accepted  by  the  repairers  was  $363,- 
260.68,  representing  a  saving  of 
$102,252.62  on  these  jobs.  There 
has,  beyond  any  doubt,  been  a  con- 
siderable saving  effected  on  other 
vessels,  but  unfortunately  we  have 
no  records  on  file  from  which  to  pro- 
duce actual  figures. 

"The  volume  of  our  periodic  sur- 
vey work  for  the  Shipping  Board, 
since  surveys  are  held  only  on  ves- 
sels in  active  commission,  is  directly 
dependent  on  the  number  of  vessels 
so  engaged.  During  1922  the  month- 
ly average  of  ships  in  active  opera- 
tion was  approximately  415.  On  this 
active  fleet  we  held  1187  condition 
surveys  at  a  total  cost  of  $58,887.22, 
or  at  an  average  cost  of  $49.61  per 
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survey,  which  figure   I   feel   is   very 
moderate. 

Salvage  Cases 

"We  have  handled  for  underwrit- 
ers 12  important  salvage  cases  with 
our  domestic  staff.  These  cases  were: 
Steamship  Garfield,  ashore,  Puerto 
Colombia;  barge  Chagres,  sunk.  New 
Orleans;  dredge  Anne,  stranded,  Re- 
hoboth  Bay;  scow  B,  capsized,  Bal- 
timore; yacht  Elfin  II,  ashore,  Lewes, 
Delaware;  lighter  Despatch,  collis- 
ion. New  York;  scow  No.  307,  beach- 
ed, Baltimore  ;  steamship  John  Tracy, 
stranded.  New  York;  steamship  Santa 
Rosa,  stranded,  Charleston;  steam- 
ship West  Calumb,  collision.  New 
York;  steamship  Kingston,  sunk, 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina;  steam- 
ship Sagua,  sunk.  New  York. 

"All  were  successfully  salved.  Some 
of  the  above  were  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  our  surveyors  at 
outlying  ports  and  some  under  the 
direction  of  our  salvage  officer  from 
the  home  office. 

"I  wish  to  lay  particular  emphasis 
on  this  branch  of  our  work,  as  I  feel 
we  are  now  well  equipped  to  handle 
any  emergency  of  this  kind.  We  are 
fortunate  in  having  a  salvage  officer 
who  has  demonstrated  a  very  real 
ability  over  a  number  of  very  seri- 
ous cases  during  the  past  two  years, 
and  I  should  like  to  see  our  mem- 
bers avail  themselves  more  generally 
of  the  very  real  service  which  we 
are  able  to  place  at  their  disposal. 
Special  Salvage  Agents 

"We  have  particularly  in  mind  the 
sending  of  a  special  agent  to  wreck- 
ed and  damaged  vessels  where  large 
hull  and  cargo  interests  are  insured 
in  this  country,  thus  making  the  pres- 
ence of  an  underwriter's  representa- 
tive on  the  spot  a  vital  necessity. 

"In  addition  to  the  activities  which 
I  have  covered,  the  association  has 
been  identified  with  numerous  other 
matters  of  interest  to  our  members, 
among  which  I  might  mention  the 
following: 

"Our  deputy  chief  surveyor,  J.  A. 
Wilson,   has   served   as   chairman   of 


the  inspection  and  maintenance  com- 
mittee, a  sub-committee  of  the  com- 
mittee on  marine  fire  hazards,  inves- 
tigating various  details  in  connec- 
tion with  safeguarding  life  and  prop- 
erty on  floating  equipment.  Their 
recommendations,  however,  call  for 
no  radical  changes. 

"Another  special  feature  of  inter- 
est to  all  our  members  was  the  anal- 
ysis of  repair  conditions  in  the  New 
York  district  during  the  period  from 
1914  to  the  present.  This  analysis 
was  prepared  by  our  chief  surveyor, 
Mr.  Foley,  and  Frank  Wright  of  the 
Insurance  Company  of  North  Amer- 
ica, and  furnished  in  graphic  form 
to  each  of  our  subscribers.  Consid- 
erable favorable  comment  was  elicit- 
ed from  the  press  in  this  connection. 

"In  addition,  our  surveyors  have 
been  from  time  to  time  called  upon 
to  furnish  expert  testimony  in  legal 
matters  requiring  special  technical 
knowledge;  all  of  which  is  within 
our  recognized  field,  -of  course,  but 
yet  is  suflSciently  apart  from  the 
daily  routine  to  warrant  special  men- 
tion  " 

English  Average  Rules 

The  English  Association  of  Aver- 
age Adjusters  has  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

"That  the  following  rule  (passed 
as  a  probationary  rule  of  practice  at 
the  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
association  in  May,  1922)  be  added 
to  and  form  part  of  rule  of  practice 
No.  40:  That  in  practice,  in  apply- 
ing the  above  rule  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  liability  of  un- 
derwriters for  contribution  to  gen- 
eral average  and  salvage  charges, 
deduction  shall  be  made  from  the  in- 
sured value  of  all  losses  and  charges 
for  which  underwriters  are  liable 
and  which  have  been  deducted  in  ar- 
riving at  the  contributory  value." 

Reference  to  a  special  committee 
was  made  of  the  following  resolution: 

"That  in  practice  the  cost  of  fire 
insurance  on  cargo  at  a  port  of 
refuge   shall   be   allowed   in   general 


average  when  the  cost  of  storage  is 
so  treated." 

The  following  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed as  a  probationary  rule  of  practice: 

"That,  unless  otherwise  expressly 
provided,  the  interest  accrued  on  de- 
posits on  account  of  salvage  and/or 
general  average  and/or  particular 
and/or  other  charges,  or  the  balance 
of  such  deposits  after  payments  on 
account  (if  any)  have  been  made, 
shall  be  credited  to  the  depositor  or 
those  to  whom  his  rights  in  respect 
of  the  deposit  have  been  transferred." 
Gets  Worldwide  Spread 

Great  interest  is  being  taken  in 
the  clever  short  cut  to  a  worldwide 
"spread"  just  completed  by  the  Au- 
tomobile Insurance  Company  of  Hart- 
ford, by  the  terms  of  which  the  lat- 
ter's  foreign  marine  business  will  be 
underwritten  by  the  London  Assur- 
ance. It  is  understood  that  this 
means  that  the  London  Assurance 
will  write  marine  business  through- 
out the  world  for  the  Automobile. 
The  estimated  volume  of  business 
thus  to  be  transacted  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $3,000,000  per  annum.  It 
gives  the  Hartford  company  the  tre- 
mendous advantage  of  the  London 
Assurance's  worldwide  plant  and  the 
services  of  its  highly  trained  and  ef- 
ficient underwriters.  The  Automo- 
bile has  been  writing  marine  insur- 
ance for  the  last  eight  years.  Eng- 
lish underwriters  view  the  movement 
with  intense  interest.  They  insist 
that  they  have  no  fear  of  the  Amer- 
ican invasion,  and  express  skepti- 
cism of  its  success  at  this  time  be- 
cause of  the  depressed  condition  of 
the  general  marine  insurance  mar- 
ket. In  this  country  it  is  felt  that 
the  automobile  has  turned  a  very 
clever  and  promising  trick  upon  its 
competitors.  The  greatest  handicap 
to  American  marine  underwriting  is 
the  lack  of  a  worldwide  spread — 
something  it  has  never  been  able  to 
secure,  but  which  a  number  of  our 
companies  are  seeking  by  means  of 
the  American  Foreign  Insurance  As- 
sociation   through    which    they    are 
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establishing  strong  connections  in 
many  lands.  A  world-spread  is  a 
necessity  in  evening-up  losses  in  one 
field  by  profits  in  another.  It  has 
been  the  rock-bottom  foundation  of 
British  marine  insurance  success. 
News  in  Eastern  Offices 

The  steamer  Leviathan  has  been 
accorded  the  very  highest  classifi- 
cation. At  a  special  meeting  of  the 
classification  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bureau  of  Shipping,  it  was 
agreed  that  on  her  recent  trial  trip 
she  had  realized  every  rigorous  re- 
quirement that  could  be  demanded 
of  her. 

Hans  Folden,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional of  Copenhagen,  has  returned 
to  Denmark  after  enjoying  himself 
thoroughly  for  five  months  in  the 
United   States. 

W.  L.  Lown,  formerly  an  under- 
writer for  the  Merchants  &  Shippers 
and  more  recently  an  independent 
appraiser  of  damaged  cargoes  at 
New  York,  has  joined  the  Chicago 
staff  of  the  Home  of  New  York  as 
a  special  agent  for  the  development 
of  marine  insurance  business  in  the 
Middle-Western  States. 

Captain  W.  I.  Eisler,  a  well-known 
surveyor  of  Shanghai,  China,  is  a 
New  York  visitor. 

W.  H.  McGee  has  returned  from 
six  weeks  in  Hawaii. 

The  Franklin  has  appointed  Seely 
&  Company  its  Puget  Sound  marine 
agents. 

J.  B.  Levison,  president  of  the 
Fireman's  Fund,  has  gone  to  Europe 
for  a  six  weeks'  trip. 

On  August  1  the  Board  of  Under- 
writers of  New  York  moved  its  head- 
quarters from  25  South  William 
street  to  the  more  central  location 
of  56  Beaver  street. 

Theodore  Woodman  Gore,  for  fifty 
years  a  prominent  Boston  figure  in 
marine  insurance  and  average  ad- 
justing, died  recently  at  Shadwell, 
Virginia. 

Arthur  R.  Sayres,  until  recently 
associated  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  with 
Colonel  Perrin  C.  Cothran,  manager 
of  the  American  Foreign  Insurance 
Association  there  and  correspondent 
for  the  Board  of  Underwriters  of 
New  York,  has  returned  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  joined  the  marine  staff 
of  the  Insurance  Company  of  North 
America. 

Appleton  &  Cox  have  been  ap- 
pointed inland  and  ocean  marine 
agents  of  the  Western  Assurance  in 
the  place  of  Carpinter  &  Baker,  re- 
signed. 

Captain  F.  G.  Coxon,  one  of  the 
ablest  surveyors  of  the  country,  is 
dead.  He  had  long  been  connected 
with  the  United  States  branch  of 
the  Thames  &  Mersey  and  the  other 


companies  in  F.  H.  Cauty's  office, 
and  for  the  past  four  years  had  as- 
sisted in  the  inspection  of  Munson 
Line  steamers  for  the  Board  of  Un- 
derwriters of  New  York. 

Wade  Robinson,  one  of  the  notea 
underwriters  of  the  East,  is  dead  of 
pneumonia,  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 


eight.  He  was  originally  associated 
with  the  New  York  office  of  F.  Herr- 
mann &  Company,  more  recently  did 
the  underwriting  for  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  Insurance,  and,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  was  president 
of  the  New  York  brokerage  office  of 
Robinson,  Sanford  &  Stoney,  Inc. 


Freights,  Charters  and  Sales 


July  16,   1923. 

OUR  last  report  was  dated  May 
15.  Since  that  time  a  limited 
amount  of  space  by  the  regu- 
lar liners  for  the  U.  K.  and 
Continent  has  been  fixed  in  wheat 
and  barley  at  rates  ranging  from 
32/6  to  35/-,  according  to  position, 
and,  within  the  last  few  days,  space 
for  a  round  lot  of  3000  tons  barley 
in  bulk  has  been  closed  at  31/3. 
During  the  latter  part  of  May  and 
through  June  about  eight  to  ten  Jap- 
anese steamers  were  fixed  for  wheat 
to  U.  K.  and  Continent,  principally 
at  37/6,  with  one  or  two  at  38/-,  and 
in  addition  to  these  the  British 
steamer  Benarty  for  the  same  busi- 
ness for  June  loading  was  taken  by 
Kerr,  Gifford  &  Company  at  38/9, 
and  for  new  crop  the  same  charter- 
ers took  the  Norwegian  steamer  Hall- 
fried  and  the  British  steamers  Ben- 
avon  and  Bendoran  at  37/6. 

The  British  steamer  Tiberton  was 
taken  by  the  Northern  Grain  & 
Warehouse  Company  at  37/6,  also 
the  Norwegian  steamer  Borgstad  by 
the  same  charterers  at  the  same 
rate,  and  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Com- 
pany for  the  same  business  took  the 
British  steamer  Ribera,  as  also  an 
unnamed  steamer  at  37/6. 

There  has  been  quite  a  little  in- 
quiry for  tonnage  for  wheat  from 
the  North  Pacific  to  Japanese  ports; 
the  Danish  steamer  Arabien  having 
been  fixed  for  this  business  at  $6 
per  ton  of  2240  pounds,  and  another 
steamer  unnamed  was  taken  for  the 
same  business  at  a  rate  of  $6.50 
per  ton. 

In  the  way  of  full  cargo  lumber 
fixtures  from  the  North  Pacific  to 
Australia,  we  have  to  report  as  fol- 
lows: the  British  steamer  Elswick 
Park  from  Eureka  and  Puget  Sound 
to  Sydney  and  Newcastle  at  $15.50 
per  thousand  feet  by  the  American 
Trading  Company;  the  Norwegian 
steamer  Kalfarli  for  the  same  busi- 
ness at  $15.25  two  ports  by  J.  J. 
Moore  &  Company;  the  Swedish  mo- 
torship  Arator,  two  ports,  Newcas- 
tle/Port Pirie  range,  at  $15.50  by  J. 
J.  Moore  &  Company;  the  British 
steamer  York  City,  same  range,  taken 
on  private  terms  by  J.  J.  Moore  & 
Company;  the  bark  Monfalcone,  one 
port,     Sydney  /  Adelaide     range,     at 


$15.50  by  the  same  charterers,  and 
the  schooner  Oregon  Fir,  one  port, 
same  range,  at  $13  by  Balfour,  Guth- 
rie &  Company. 

Steamers  taken  on  time  charter 
to  be  used  principally  for  lumber 
for  Australia  and  the  Orient  are  as 
follows:  the  British  steamer  Indian 
City,  delivery  San  Francisco,  rede- 
livery Orient,  one  trip,  7/3  per  dead- 
weight ton  per  month,  then  delivery 
Orient  with  redelivery  Orient  or 
Australia,  5/-,  by  H.  R.  MacMillan 
Export  Company;  the  British  steam- 
er City  of  Victoria,  delivery  North 
Pacific,  redelivery  North  Pacific, $10,- 
000  monthly  by  W.  L.  Comyn  &  Com- 
pany ;  the  Norwegian  steamers  Niels 
Nielsen  and  Hanna  Nielsen,  deliv- 
ery Colon,  redelivery  Australia  or 
the  Orient,  7  to  9  months,  at  95 
cents  by  the  American  Trading  Com- 
pany; the  Norwegian  steamer  Luise 
Nielsen,  delivery  Colon,  three  trans- 
Pacific  rounds,  redelivery  Pacific 
Coast,  at  97^,2  cents  by  S.  L.  Jones 
&  Company;  the  Norwegian  steamer 
Storviken,  delivery  Colon,  redelivery  i 
Australia,  6  months  business,  5/-  by  I 
the  Western  Spar  Company;  the  Nor-  j 
wegian  steamer  Thordis,  delivery 
Canal,  redelivery  Australia,  about 
five/six  months  business,  92^2  cents 
by  J.  J.  Moore  &  Company;  the  Nor- 
wegian steamer  Key  West,  delivery 
San  Pedro,  redelivery  Japan,  $1.80, 
recharter  to  H.  R.  MacMillan  Export 
Company;  the  Norwegian  steamer 
Talabot,  delivery  San  Pedro,  rede- 
livery Japan,  $8000  monthly,  by  Ca- 
nadian Trading  Company;  the  Nor- 
wegian steamer  Capto  is  also  report- 
ed fixed  on  time  charter,  delivery 
Colon,  but  up  to  the  present  moment 
no  particulars  are  named.  The  Nor- 
wegian steamer  Dicto,  delivery  San 
Pedro,  redelivery  Orient,  five  to  eight 
months,  terms  private,  by  J.  J.  Moore 
&  Company. 

Fixtures  of  full  cargoes  of  lum- 
ber for  Japan  through  June  to  the 
present  writing  are  reported  as  fol- 
lows: Taiku  Maru,  4000M  feet  ca- 
pacity, lump  sum,  $59,000,  and  an 
unnamed  Japanese  steamer  about 
the  same  capacity  at  $58,000,  and 
one  of  about  3000M  feet  capacity, 
also  Japanese,  at  $44,500.  We  un- 
derstand  that   part  of  the  space  on 
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these  three  steamers  may  be  used  for 
wheat,  the  lumber  portion  being 
worked  out  on  the  basis  of  $14.50  per 
thousand  feet,  and  wheat  at  about 
$5.50  per  short  ton.  The  British 
steamer  City  of  Victoria  has  been 
rechartered  to  A.  M.  Gillespie,  Inc., 
for  a  lump  sum  of  $65,000  to  Japa- 
nese ports.  The  Milan  Maru  is  re- 
ported taken  for  two  ports  Japan  by 
S.  L.  Jones  &  Company,  and  the 
Bankoku  Maru  for  the  same  busi- 
ness by  the  Columbia  Pacific  Ship- 
ping Company.  The  rates  on  these 
two   fixtures  are   not  reported. 

The  British  steamer  York  City  was 
fixed  for  a  cargo  of  lumber  with  the 
option  of  merchandise  from  the  North 
Pacific  to  South  Africa,  Capetown/ 
Delagoa  Bay  range,  at  $21.50  per 
thousand  feet  on  lumber  taken  by 
J.  J.  Moore  &  Company,  and  these 
same  charterers  have  also  taken  the 
British  steamers  Welsh  City  and 
Berengar  on  the  same  basis  for  the 
same  destination,  it  being  under- 
stood that  owners  may  substitute  for 
the  steamers  named.  The  schooner 
William  Taylor  has  been  fixed  for 
lumber  for  one  port  South  Africa  at 
$22.50  by  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Com- 
pany. 

W.  L.  Comyn  &  Company  have  en- 
gaged the  British  steamer  Willisden, 
of  about  5000M  feet  capacity,  to  take 
a  full  cargo  of  lumber  from  the 
North  Pacific  to  Chilean  ports  at  a 
reported  rate  of  $13  per  thousand 
feet.  The  barkentine  Conqueror  has 
been  fixed  for  Callao  by  the  Mohns 
Commercial  Company  at  $15  per 
thousand  feet,  and  the  schooner 
George  E.  Billings  for  the  same  bus- 
iness at  $14,  taken  by  W.  L.  Comyn 
&  Company. 

A  British  steamer  was  recently 
reported  fixed  to  load  a  full  cargo 
of  lumber  from  British  Columbia  to 
Montreal ;  neither  the  charterers  nor 
the  rate  has  been  stated.  The  ship- 
pers have  been  indicating  $15.50  per 
thousand  feet. 

The  schooner  William  H.  Smith, 
belonging  to  Charles  Nelson  Com- 
pany, will  take  lumber  from  Puget 
Sound  to  Guaymas  for  owners'  ac- 
count, and  the  schooner  Melrose  has 
been  fixed  for  lumber  to  Suva,  by 
Wolff  Kirschmann  &  Company,  terms 
private;  the  American  steamer  Lack- 
awanna was  fixed  for  sulphur  from 
Galveston  to  Portland  for  account  of 
the  Crown  Willamette  Paper  Com- 
pany at  $4.50  per  ton. 

In  tanker  fixtures  the  following 
are  reported:  Valcoil  for  clean  car- 
go from  San  Pedro  to  Philadelphia 
at  $1.12  per  barrel;  the  Antietem 
for  crude,  for  the  same  business,  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  for  consecu- 
tive trips  at  $1.05;  the  Agwisun, 
clean,  from  San  Pedro  to  North  Hat- 
teras,   94   cents   per    barrel,   and    an 


unnamed  tanker  at  95  cents  for  the 
same  business;  an  unnamed  steamer 
for  clean,  same  business,  95  cents, 
and  two  others  for  crude  oil,  for 
North  of  Hatteras,  at  90  cents;  the 
Trimountain,  crude,  nine  months' 
time  charter,  delivery  California  port, 
redelivery  North  of  Hatteras,  at 
$2.40  per  deadweight  ton  per  month, 
taken  by  the  General  Petroleum 
Company. 

In  full  cargoes  of  nitrate  the  bark- 
entine Anne  Comyn  was  taken  from 
Chile  to  Honolulu  at  $4.50  per  gross 
ton  by  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Company, 
as  also  a  foreign  sailing  vessel  for 
the  same  business  at  the  same  rate, 
and  the  British  steamer  Ribera  at 
$5.75  per  ton. 

The  following  shipping  sales  are 
reported :  steamer  Tamalpais  to  Lit- 
tle River  Redwood  Company;  schoon- 
er Martha  Beuhner  to  California  & 
Oregon  Lumber  Company;  steamer 
Phoebus  to  Sr.  William  Reardon 
Smith  &  Sons;    steamer  Lake  Filbert 


to  Alaska  Steamship  Company;  mo- 
torship  Sierra  to  S.  S.  Freeman; 
steamers  Pomona  and  Hanley  to  Wey- 
erhaluser  Lumber  Company;  steam- 
tankers  Sapulpu,  Quabbin  and  Ho- 
nina  to  Cape  Steamship  Company; 
City  of  Reno  to  General  Petroleum 
Company;  steamer  Silverado  to  Mc- 
Cormick  Steamship  Companj  ;  steam 
schooner  Stanwood  to  Whitney  Bod- 
den  Brokerage  Company ;  barkentine 
City  of  Sydney  to  Northern  Fish- 
eries, Inc.,  and  the  same  company 
has  also  purchased  the  steamer  Costa 
Rica  and  the  barkentines  K.  G.  Pe- 
dersen  and  McLaurin;  the  steamer 
Vinita  bought  by  the  Weyerhauser 
Lumber  Company;  steamer  Point 
Loma  to  Hartwood  Lumber  Com- 
pany; steamer  Nile  sold  under  Unit- 
ed States  Marshal  Sale  for  a  re- 
ported price  of  $47,800;  tankers  Bald- 
butte  and  Baldhill  to  Associated  Oil 
Company;  schooner  Mary  Winkel- 
man  to  Captain  A.  J.  Harris. 

PAGE  BROTHERS,  Brokers. 
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Deaths 

David  Rodgers,  general  manager 
of  the  Skinner  &  Eddy  Corporation 
during  the  war,  passed  away  in  Se- 
attle late  in  June.  In  honor  of  the 
master  shipbuilder  the  following  trib- 
ute was  paid  by  Joseph  E.  Sheedy, 
vice-president  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation : 

"When  the  dreadful  effect  of  the 
submarine  employed  by  the  Germans 
began  to  be  felt  so  seriously  and  the 
world  recognized  the  necessity  for 
producing  tonnage  in  ever  increas- 
ing amounts,  it  was  Mr.  David  Rod- 
gers who  first  thrilled  the  country 
by  delivering  a  complete  8800-ton 
steel  ship  in  65  days — a  year  being 
required  in  pre-war  days  for  this  task. 

"He  thus  set  the  pace  for  Ameri- 
can yards  in  the  production  of  ships, 
which  later  gained  such  headway 
that  we  were  relieved  of  the  fright- 
ful menace  that  threatened  to  cut 
off  all  assistance  that  we  might  be 
able  to  render  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war. 

"The  first  direct  contract  steel 
ship  delivered  to  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  was  built  by  Mr. 
Rodgers  and  named  the  Seattle. 

"Though  he  never  sought  to  build 
ships  in  record  time  just  for  the  sake 
of  establishing  a  record,  he  kept  con- 
sistently cutting  down  the  time  of 
delivery  of  each  vessel  until  he  fin- 
ally established  fifty-five  days  as  the 
construction  time  from  keel  laying 
until  delivery  of  one  of  these  huge 
vessels.     When  Mr.  Rodgers  was  in 


Washington  in  1918  President  Wil- 
son sent  for  him  and  warmly  con- 
gratulated him  upon  producing  the 
most  essential  instrument  of  war  in 
the  record  time  that  he  had  estab- 
lished. 

"The  Shipping  Board,  in  its  untir- 
ing efforts  to  obtain  tonnage  at  that 
time,  awarded  the  pennant  each  six 
months  to  the  shipyard  delivering 
the  greatest  amount  of  tonnage  based 
upon  the  number  of  building  ways, 
they  occupied,  and  the  Skinner  & 
Eddy  Corporation,  under  Mr.  Rod- 
ger's management,  won  the  pen- 
nant on  every  occasion.  Charles  M. 
Schwab,  when  director  general  of 
the  Fleet  Corporation,  named  David 
Rodgers  'the  master  shipbuilder  of 
the  world.'  " 


Charles  T.  Taylor,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  William  Cramp  & 
Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Com- 
pany, passed  away  on  June  13.  On 
June  28  George  D.  Martin  was  elect- 
ed to  the  position  made  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Taylor. 

Samuel  H.  Boardman,  connected 
with  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Company's 
San  Francisco  offices  for  more  than 
thirty-five  years,  died  suddenly  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park  on  July 
16.  Word  of  his  death  was  received 
by  business  associates  and  a  host  of 
friends  in  the  shipping  world  as  a 
profound  shock,  as  he  had  been  in 
fine  condition  until  seized  by  the 
heart  attack.  Mr.  Boardman  was  in 
charge  of  the  export  department  of 
Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Company. 
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Diagram   showing   usual   connections   for   clarifying   lubricating   oil   with    the    Sharpies    centrifuge 


THE  PURIFICATION  OF  USED  LUBRICATING 

OILS 

By  the  Technical  StaflP  of  the  Sharpies  Specialty  Company 

LUBRICATING  oils  are  subject 
to  contamination  with  dirt,  wa- 
ter and  products  of  their  de- 
composition in  service.  In  time 
their  value  for  the  duty  they  per- 
form is  impaired.  The  rapidity  with 
which  their  effectiveness  is  lessened 
depends  upon  the  conditions  that 
surround  their  use,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  steady  and  sure.  In  the 
end  the  old  oil  must  be  replaced 
by  new. 

The  qualities  of  these  oils  can  be 
restored  by  the  removal  of  impurit- 
ies. When  purification  is  made  con- 
tinuous, the  oil  is  capable  of  indef- 
inite service.  Replacement  of  oil  is 
necessary  only  to  supply  the  loss  by 
actual  decomposition  of  the  oil  itself. 
New  oil  may  be  added  to  oil  in  use 
without  destroying  the  value  of  the 
new  or  making  it  necessary  to  re- 
move the  old  from  the  system. 

Important  as  the  conservation  of 
oil  is,  far  greater  value  attaches  to 
the  protection  that  a  system  for  pu- 
rification affords  the  equipment  that 
it  serves.  The  cost  of  repairing  the 
damage  caused  by  ignorance  of  cor- 
rect lubricating  and  insulating  con- 
ditions exceeds  by  many  times  the 
price  of  the  necessary  means  for  se- 
curing proper  conditions  at  all  times. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  realized 
that  the  Super-Centrifuge  has  a  de- 
finite application  in  this  wide  field. 
The  machine  has  an  evident  fitness 
for  the  reconditioning  of  these  oils. 
Its  use  maintains  the  oils  in  a  satis- 
factory conditions  at  all  times.  Its 
operation  is  simple,  direct,  immediate 
and  eliminates  the  personal  equation 
of  the  operator.  In  this  way  it  is 
a  marked  improvement  over  existing 
systems  that  are  either  partially  or 
totally  ineffective  and  depend  for 
their  success  upon  the  skill  and  thor- 
oughness of  their  attendants. 

By  far  the  greatest  potential  de- 
mand seemed  to  arise  from  small 
installations  where  price  was  an  all 
important  factor  and  capacity  a  sec- 
ondary consideration.  The  Nos.  5 
and  6  machines  did  not  seem  to  have 
a  wide  application,  selling  of  neces- 
sity at  a  price  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  standard  filters  and  reclaim- 
ers in  general  use.  Their  capacities 
seemed  too  high  for  average  needs 
and  from  an  investment  standpoint 
unattractive. 

A  very  thorough  investigation  of 
the  stationary  internal  combustion 
engine,  reciprocating  engine,  turbine 
and  transformer  field  was  under- 
taken to  gauge  the   demand   for   the 


existing  size  machines  and  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  supplementing 
these  with  another  that  would  allow 
us  to  meet  all  conditions  of  price 
and  capacity. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigation 
the  No.  4  machine  has  been  devel- 
oped to  meet  the  very  evident  need 
for  a  centrifuge  at  a  price  in  propor- 
tion to  the  capacities  required  in  the 
average  installation.  In  the  course 
of  this  investigation  it  was  found 
that  the  need  for  the  larger  size  ma- 
chine was  far  greater  than  imagined. 
Diesel  Engine  Lubricating  Oil 

The  oil  used  in  the  lubricating 
system  of  full  diesel  engines  is  fed 
by  gravity  or  under  pump  pressure 
to  the  bearings  and  cylinders  through 
force  feed  lubricators.  The  oil  is 
drained  into  the  crank  case  and 
thence  to  a  sump  tank  where  it  is 
pumped  to  the  supply  tank. 

The  oil  is  subject  to  contamina- 
tion from  a  number  of  sources.  It 
quickly  picks  up  emulsified  and  free 
water,  dirt  and  pipe  scale,  coarse 
and  fine  carbon  and  metallic  parti- 
cles due  to  wear  on  cylinder  walls 
and  bearings. 

In  a  new  engine  very  little  water 
is  present  in  the  oil  and  that  largely 
from  condensation  in  the  crank  case. 
After  the  engine  has  been  in  service, 
leaks  develop  through  the  water 
jacket  gaskets  or  from  the  telescopic 
pipes  or  swinging  elbow  pipes  sup- 
plying cooling  water  to  the  pistons. 

The  carbonaceous  impurities  intro- 
duced into  the  oil  arise  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  lubricating  oil 
itself  and  the  carbon  residue  from 
the  burned  fuel  oil  deposited  in  the 
cylinders.  This  carbon  is  scraped 
from  the  cylinder  walls  by  the  mov- 
ing piston.  Many  diesels  are  of  the 
trunk  piston  type.  There  is  an  open 
space  between  the  piston  and  the 
crank  case.  Therefore,  the  loose 
carbon   falls   directly   into  the   lubri- 


cating oil  supply.  Even  in  the  cross- 
head  type  engine,  carbon  finds  its 
way  into  the  oil,  although  not  to  the 
same  extent.  Both  types  have  been 
supplied  with  trays  to  catch  the  car- 
bon and  used  oil,  and  in  this  way 
contamination  is  limited  but  not  en- 
tirely eliminated. 

It  is  the  general  custom  to  intro- 
duce into  the  lubricating  system  a 
bag  filter,  in  an  attempt  to  remove 
the  carbonaceous  sludge.  Aside  from 
eliminating  a  portion  of  the  free  wa- 
ter and  some  of  the  very  coarse  sol- 
ids, this  method  is  generally  un-  M 
successful.  ^ 

The  ineffectiveness  of  the  filters  is 
strikingly  illustrated  when  filtered 
oil  is  centrifuged  and  the  amount  of 
dirt  that  can  be  removed  from  the 
supposedly   clean   oil   is   observed. 

It  is  necessary  to  clean  filters  fre- 
quently. A  dirty  black  sludge  col- 
lects that  must  be  removed.  This, 
one  of  the  most  objectionable  jobs 
around  the  power  plant,  is  dirty,  te- 
dious and  is  performed  in  such  per- 
functory manner  that  the  systems 
are  not  properly  cared  for.  Despite 
the  volume  of  sludge  that  collects, 
comparatively  little  oil  or  dirt^  is  in 
it.  It  has  been  shown  to  be  a  very 
coarse  oil — continuous  emulsion  with 
water.  It  is  frequently  80  per  cent 
water.  It  settles  from  the  oil  with- 
out losing  its  emulsion  structure,  ac- 
cumulating until  the  filter  must  be 
cleaned. 

An  interesting  series  of  experi- 
ments was  carried  out  with  a  No.  4 
machine  operating  under  plant  con- 
ditions at  the  Worthington  Pump  & 
Machinery  Company,  Snow  -  Holly 
Works,  Buffalo,  New  York.  The  ma- 
chine was  equipped  with  an  8-type 
bowl.  By  the  use  of  ring  dams  that 
gave  a  negative  or  positive  dam  dif- 
ference, this  bowl  may  be  used  as 
either  a  clarifier  or  separator.  It  is 
accordingly  adapted  to  handling  lu- 
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bricating  oils,  containing  much  wa- 
ter or  slight  traces  of  moisture.  The 
first  oil  centrifuged  had  been  used 
in  the  experimental  department  for 
a  great  many  months.  This  oil  had 
been  put  through  a  filter  each  time 
it  was  circulated.  It  was  very  black, 
heavy  and  non-fluid  at  normal  tem- 
peratures. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  handle 
this  oil  at  80  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
At  120  degrees  Fahrenheit  the  cen- 
trifuge yielded  as  a  heavy  discharge 
free  water,  dirty  with  suspended 
carbon,  and  flecked  with  a  viscous 
black  substance,  composed  of  free 
carbon  and  a  trace  of  oil  emulsified 
with  water.  The  oil  lost  in  the  heavy 
affluent  was  negligible.  The  oil  dis- 
charge, evidently  low  in  moisture, 
was  bright  in  thin  layers.  It  was 
discolored  with  very  fine  carbon. 
From  one  barrel  and  a  half  of  emul- 
sion treated,  one  barrel  of  water  and 
a  half  barrel  of  good  oil  were  recov- 
ered. Two  pounds  of  solid  remained 
in  the  bowl. 

The  second  runs  were  made  upon 
two  and  a  half  barrels  of  oil  from 
the  system  of  a  Snow  engine.  The 
oil  was  in  much  better  condition 
than  the  first  sample.  It  was  of 
lower  viscosity.  It  seemed  to  con- 
tain no  emulsion  and  little  sludge. 
Because  of  the  low  water  content,  it 
was  necessary  to  prime  the  bowl  be- 
fore running. 

At  80  degrees  Fahrenheit  the  op- 
eration was  not  satisfactory.  At 
120  degrees  Fahrenheit  clear  water 
and  a  bright  oil  were  produced.  The 
oil  was  slightly  discolored  by  a  car- 
ben  floe.  A  total  of  six  pounds  of 
dirt  were  removed  from  the  oil.  The 
water  discharged  amounted  to  one 
and  a  half  gallons. 

As  the  result  of  these  and  many 
other  tests  we  make  the  following 
recommendations.  With  the  oil  in 
condition,  at  a  temperature  of  at 
least  120  degrees  Fahrenheit  (the 
average  operating  temperature),  cen- 
trifuging   at — 

40/50  gal/hr,  use  a  No.  4 
110/150  gal/hr,  use  a  No.  5 
150  200  gal/hr,  use  a  No.  6 

If  the  system  is  continuously  op- 
erated, these  limits  should  hold  good. 
To  show  maximum  eflficiency  the  op- 
eration should  always  be  continuous 
in  order  to  protect  the  engne  at  all 
times  from  the  impurities  that  are 
the  cause  of  bearing  failure. 

The  average  diesel  installation  will 
require  a  No.  4  Super-Centrifuge  for 
each  engine,  the  machine  being  an 
integral  part  of  the  lubricating  sys- 
tem as  the  filter  is  now.  In  a  few 
cases  the  oil  from  a  number  of  en- 
gines is  pumped  to  a  central  tank 
in  which  case  the  No.  5  or  No.  6 
machines  would  be  used. 


There  are  several  advantages  in 
an  efficient  continuous  regeneration 
system.  There  is  a  saving  due  to 
the  increased  life  of  the  oil.  There 
is  a  reduction  in  labor  necessary  to 
clean  tanks,  pipes,  sumps  and  filters 
of  settled  sludges  and  dirt.  There 
is  a  lessening  in  wear  on  the  en- 
gine's bearings  which  directly  pro- 
longs their  life  and  makes  for  a 
smoother  running  engine  and  the 
better  production  of  power. 

To  the  eye  the  oil  delivered  from 
the    Super  -  Centrifuge    will    not    be 


comparable  with  a  new  oil.  Yet  the 
oil  has  as  great  lubricating  value  as 
new  oil.  That  has  been  proved  un- 
der actual  operating  conditions,  and 
has  been  substantiated  by  tests  of 
both  the  Gulf  Refining  Company  and 
the  Texas  Oil  Company.  The  im- 
purities that  cause  wear  on  bearings, 
imperfect  lubrication  and  clogged 
systems  have  been  removed.  The 
water  discharging  from  the  centri- 
fuge coupled  with  the  frequent  bowl 
full  of  dirt  is  striking  testimony  to 
the  eff"ectiveness  of  the  process. 


Great    Lakes   passenger    steamer    United    States 

Steam  Yacht  United  States  in  Great  Lakes  Service 


REFITTED  as  a  passenger  steam- 
er for  service  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  United  States  re- 
cently left  the  Tebo  plant  of 
the  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation  with 
forty  passengers.  She  is  probably 
the  first  vessel  to  carry  passengers 
from  New  York  to  ports  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 

As  the  steam  yacht  United  States, 
owned  by  Colonel  E.  H.  R.  Green, 
son  of  the  late  Hetty  Green,  this  ves- 
sel was  the  largest  and  one  of  the 
most  palatial  steam  yachts  in  the 
world.  She  is  256  feet  in  length, 
41  feet  beam  and  16  feet  depth. 

For  the  last  few  years  she  has 
been  berthed  at  the  Tebo  Yacht 
Basin  in  Brooklyn.  Several  months 
ago  she  was  purchased  by  the  Pen- 
insular &  Northern  Navigation  Com- 
pany. She  has  been  refitted  from 
designs  prepared  by  Henry  J.  Gie- 
low,  naval  architect,  of  the  Todd 
Shipyards  Corporation,  new  state- 
rooms, accommodating  about  100  pas- 
sengers, having  been  added.  Consid- 
erable deck  space  has  been  provided 
and  four  dining  rooms  arranged  in 
the  forward   part  of  the  vessel. 


Originally  built  by  the  Manitoc 
Drydock  Company  of  Manitoc,  Wis- 
consin, in  1909,  to  carry  passengers 
between  Milwaukee  and  Grand  Ha- 
ven, the  United  States  was  elabo- 
rately fitted  with  forty-six  state- 
rooms, each  named  after  a  state  in 
the  Union.  The  large  public  rooms 
were  decorated  with  a  series  of  his- 
torical paintings  depicting  stirring 
episodes  in  the  nation's  history. 

After  six  years  the  vessel  was 
purchased  from  the  Crosby  Naviga- 
tion Company  by  Colonel  E.  H.  R. 
Green  for  about  $500,000.  The  con- 
tract for  rebuilding  the  vessel  ac- 
cording to  the  new  owners  plans 
was  awarded  to  the  Robins  plant  of 
the  Todd  Shipyards   Corporation. 

About  forty  feet  were  added  to 
the  hull  amidships  and  the  entire 
interior  of  the  vessel  rebuilt.  Col- 
onel Green  desired  to  retain  all 
home  comforts  in  the  new  designs 
and  consequently  many  nautical  fea- 
tures were  done  away  with.  All 
overhead  beams  were  concealed  and 
the  new  rooms  laid  out  on  a  much 
larger  scale  and  furnished  with  re- 
markable examples  of  period  fur- 
niture. 


PLIBRICO  INSTALLATIONS  ON  PACIFIC  COAST 


GLEN  L.  DAVIS,  Pacific  Coast 
manager  for  the  Jointless  Fire 
Brick  Company  of  Chicago, 
with  headquarters  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  secured  a  contract  to  sup- 
ply six  destroyers  of  the  Pacific 
fleet  with  complete  boiler  refractory 
installations,  this  new  material  en- 
tirely eliminating  use  of  the  old- 
style  fire  brick.  The  use  of  Plib- 
rico  on  these  destroyers  will  be  the 
first  naval  installation  on  this  coast. 
Mr.  Davis  reports  that  the  Naval 
Bureau  at  Washington  has  approved 
the  order  and  expects  further  work 
on  virtually  every  craft  in  the  fleet. 

Two  carloads  of  Plibrico  were  re- 
cently delivered  to  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  at  San  Francisco, 
and  one  car's  supply  has  already 
been  installed  in  the  steamer  Presi- 
dent Taft,  one  of  the  535-type  liners 
operated  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company  for  the  Shipping  Board 
in  passenger  and  freight  service  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  the  Orient. 
Mr.  Davis  states  that  twenty  -  one 
steamers  of  the  Shipping  Board  on 
the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  are 
new  Plibrico  equipped.  Notable 
among  these  jobs  is  the  liner  Levia- 
than. Plibrico  has  recently  been  put 
through  rigid  tests  at  the  Navy  Yard 
station  at  Philadelphia  and  met  every 
requirement  of  naval  and  commer- 
cial practice. 

The  Jointless  Fire  Brick  Company 
maintains  direct  factory  representa- 
tives who  carry  complete  stocks  in 
sixty-seven  American  cities,  includ- 
ing every  sea  port.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco offices,  in  charge  of  Mr,  Davis, 
were  opened  two  years  ago,  and  are 
at  29  Spear  street. 

Plibrico  jointless  fire  brick  as  it 
comes  to  the  consumer  is  a  superior 
plastic  refractory  furnace  lining, 
still  in  the  unbaked  form.  Being 
plastic,  it  is  easily  pounded  into 
shape  like  molded  clay.  When  baked 
out  and  vitrified,  it  forms  a  one- 
piece  jointless  lining,  which,  accord- 
ing to  many  testimonials  from  the 
largest  utility  and  industrial  plants 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  has 
proved  eminently  satisfactory  both 
in  ease  of  installation  and  durabil- 
ity. The  solid  wall  prevents  leakage 
of  air  or  gas,  and  it  is  guaranteed 
to  withstand  heat  up  to  3100  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Expansion  and  contrac- 
tion have  practically  been  neutral- 
ized in  Plibrico  by  the  process  of 
manufacture  and  the  blending  of  its 
various  ingredients.  The  shrinkage 
of  Plibrico  in  the  vitrifying  process 
is  negligible,  and  the  expansion  and 
contraction  which  do  take  place  are 
entirely  insignificant. 

The  changes  of  temperature  with- 


View    from    the    interior    of    a    watertube   boiler    showing    construction    of 
Plibrico    front   for   oil   burning 


in  the  furnace  will  disintegrate  ordi- 
nary fire  brick,  causing  it  to  crum- 
ble and  fall  away,  necessitating  con- 
stant repairs  or  a  complete  new  fur- 
nace lining.  Great  care  and  careful 
analyses  are  used  in  the  selection 
of  materials  for  Plibrico.  It  is  made 
for  hard  service,  and  can  be  used 
wherever  ordinary  fire  brick  is  used 
and  in  many  places  where  ordinary 
fire   brick   cannot   be    used,   particu- 


larly where  special  shapes  or  forms 
are  required.  Fire  brick  comes  in 
separate  pieces  that  must  be  cement- 
ed together.  Anything  which  is  con- 
structed in  one  solid  piece  is  more 
durable  than  if  it  is  made  up  of 
pieces  patched  together.  Plibrico, 
when  vitrified,  forms  a  solid  wall  of 
uniform  strength.  The  lining  is 
smooth  and  even,  while  fire  brick  is 
jointed  and  will   catch  clinkers. 


Todd  Twin  Pole  Electric  Welder 


WITHIN  a  few  weeks  the  Todd 
Shipyards  Corporation  will 
commence  the  manufacture, 
at  its  plant.  East  Twelfth 
street.  New  York  City,  of  a  new 
electric  welding  machine  that  will 
be  placed  on  the  market  as  the  Todd 
twin  pole  electric  welder. 

This  machine  is  practically  half 
the  size,  weight,  and  cost  of  any 
other  machine  with  the  same  output 
on  the  market.  Its  welding  qualities 
are  equal  if  not  superior  to  most 
other  machines.  When  inherently 
driven  as  a  dynamotor,  it  requires 
considerably  less  power  than  any 
other,  as  6  horsepower  is  all  that  is 
necessary  for  standard  work.  This 
machine  is  the  only  self-driven,  self- 
regulating  dynamotor  that  can  be 
made  that  has  the  driving  circuit 
separate  and  independent  from  the 
welding  circuit.  This  is  of  vital  im- 
portance in  steamship  repair  work 
as  the  driving  dynamo  is  never 
grounded,  nor  does  it  ever  inter- 
fere   with    the     welding     circuit    as 


would  be  the  case  in  an  auto-con- 
nected outfit. 

A  predominating  feature  is  its  low 
first  cost  of  construction  and  its  ab- 
solute freedom  from  external  regu- 
lating devices  and  switchboard.  The 
low  cost  of  construction  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  by  using  a  divided  arm- 
ature we  are  able  to  use  one  frame, 
one  set  of  field  coils  that  are  com- 
monly excited  for  the  dual  purpose 
of  both  generating  a  welding  current 
and  driving  machine  as  a  motor. 

The  value  of  this  arrangement  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  regulating 
set  of  poles  that  keep  the  current 
constant  and  as  this  set  of  poles  is 
separate  and  independent  from  the 
other  set  of  poles,  we  get  away  from 
the  transformer  effect  that  causes 
so  much  trouble  in  the  other  ma- 
chines where  they  have  a  double 
winding  over  one  pole.  This  en- 
tirely eliminates  the  use  of  a  sta- 
bilizer and  also  increases  the  power 
and  penetration  of  the  arc. 

This   little   machine   can   be  exter- 
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nally  driven  from  any  available 
source  of  power  and  is  self-exciting. 
It  can  also  be  used  independently  as 
a  source  of  power  up  ro  its  capacity 
for  driving  its  machinery. 

There  are  some  unique  principles 
involved  in  this  device  that  are  not 
to  be  found  in  other  welding  ma- 
chines.    These  are: 

1.  An  inherently  regulated  and 
driven  single  unit  outfit. 

2.  A  triple  duty  machine,  viz.: 
(a)  a  standard  U.  C.  motor:  (,o)  a 
constant  current  welder;  (c)  a  con- 
stant voltage  dynamo. 

3.  This  machine  being  self-excit- 
ing, it  can  be  driven  by  any  source 
of  suitable  power,  either  external  or 
internal,  which  makes  it  universal. 

4.  Its  light  weight  and  freedom 
from  external  regulation  make  it 
portable. 

5.  The  dynamic  principles  in- 
volved either  as  a  motor,  dynamotor 
or  generator,  are  all  a  reproduction 
of  the  world's  standards. 

6.  The  great  economy  of  the  dyna- 
motor, both  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  power  saver  while  in  operation  and 
from  that  of  its  manufacturing  cost. 

7.  As  to  its  welding  qualities^ — 
as  the  voltage  in  the  arc  is  held  con- 
stant by  the  sum  of  the  difference 
of  the  magnetic  intensity  of  the  twin 
pole  on  a  common  armature  winding, 
the  transformer  effect  that  causes 
lagging  is  done  away  with.  The 
varying  pole,  when  wound  in  series, 
produces  self-induction,  that  self- 
stabilizes  the  arc,  thus  doing  away 
with  the  necessity  of  a  stabilizer. 
Under  normal  welding  arc,  the  cur- 
rent is  generated  by  the  constantly 
excited  poles  (the  variable  set  being 
neutralized  at  that  time),  producing 
a  non-inductive,  steady  welding  cur- 
rent, full  of  power  that  responds  in- 
stantly and  penerates  deep.  This 
means  everything  to  a  good  weld. 

8.  When  the  current  increases  be- 
yond its  predetermined  value,  this 
surplus  current  is  transformed  into 
a  motor  energy  and  is  pumped  back 
to  the  original  drive.  When  the  cur- 
rent falls  below  its  predetermined 
value  it  boosts  the  volage  of  the 
shunt  generator. 


TRADE  NOTE 

Joseph  W.  Hays  recently  completed 
the  organization  of  a  corps  of  con- 
sulting combustion  engineers  to  be 
known  as  Jos.  W.  Hays  and  Asso- 
ciates, with  headquarters  at  Michi- 
gan City,  Indiana.  Jos.  W.  Hays  and 
Associates  are  prepared  to  render 
consulting  service  to  steam  plants 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Every 
man  in  the  organization  is  a  com- 
bustion expert  and  will  look  after 
the  engineering  work  in  his  imme- 
diate  territory. 


View  of   the   stern   frame   of  steamship  West   Canon,   showing   completed    Thermit   Weld   repair 
before   removing    gate   and   riser 

Repairing  a  Defective  Stern  Frame 

By   J.   L.   SENDNER 

U.   S.   Navy   Yard,   Puget   Sound,  Washington 


WHILE  undergoing  survey  at 
this  yard  in  April,  1921,  a 
fracture  was  discovered  in 
the  cast  steel  stern  frame  of 
the  steamship  West  Canon.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Shipping  Board  re- 
quested an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
a  new  forging  to  replace  the  defec- 
tive casting,  also  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  Thermit-welding  the  place 
of  fracture.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  direct  saving  shown  of 
about  $8000  in  favor  of  the  Thermit 
process,  not  to  mention  the  vast  sav- 
ing in  time,  this  method  was  chosen. 
The  casting  was  accurately  mark- 
ed at  four  points  on  both  sides  of 
the  fracture  and  trammel  gauges 
fitted  to  these  points,  to  be  used 
later  in  checking  for  any  possible 
distortion  after  cutting  and  welding. 
The  stern  frame  was  securely  braced 
on  all  sides,  after  which  a  cut  was 
made  with  an  acetylene  torch  clear 
through  the  casting  at  the  place  of 
fracture  and  ^4  inch  of  the  metal 
removed  in  order  to  permit  the  Ther- 
mit to  flow  readily  around  the  parts 
to  be  welded. 

A  mold  composed  of  silica  sand, 
fire-clay,  and  molasses  water  mixed 
to  the  proper  consistency,  was  then 
built  around  the  section  to  be  weld- 
ed. A  gate  pattern  was  located  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fracture  and  a 
riser  pattern  on  top  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  A  preheating  torch  was 
next  applied  to  the  mold  and  when 
the  casting  was  almost  white  hot 
the  Thermit  was  tapped.  About  1000 
pounds  of  Thermit  were   used. 


The  mold  was  removed  about  six- 
teen hours  after  the  weld  was  made 
and  the  gate  and  riser  then  cut  off 
with  a  torch.  When  cool  the  weld 
and  parts  about  three  feet  adjacent 
thereto  were  heated  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  approximately  1500  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  then  packed  in  sand  to 
permit  slow  and  even  cooling. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  frame 
was  sprung  forward  about  1/16  inch 
when  cut,  showing  a  tendency  that 
way,  the  frame  was  only  jacked 
apart  Vg  inch  to  allow  for  contrac- 
tion. The  gauges  were  applied  upon 
completion  of  the  job  and  showed  ^^ 
inch  out.  About  ^^4  inch  should 
have  been  allowed.  However,  when 
tested,  this  slight  difference  did  not 
affect  the  manipulation  of  the  rud- 
der in  any  way. 

This  job  was  done  about  two  years 
ago  and  is  still  satisfactory. 


TRADE  NOTE 

The  Western  Machinery  Company, 
of  Los  Angeles,  manufacturers  of 
gas  and  diesel  engines  as  well  as 
mining  and  power  hoisting  equip- 
ment, has  purchased  the  entire  plant 
of  the  Fulton  Iron  Works  of  Los  An- 
geles. Engineers  are  now  preparing 
plans  for  alteration  of  the  present 
plant  in  order  to  make  it  up-to-date 
in  all  departments. 

The  Western  Machinery  Company 
reports  that  it  will  start  in  Septem- 
ber the  manufacture  of  a  15-horse- 
power,  7^^  by  10-inch  cylinder,  solid 
injection  type  diesel  engine,  which 
it  has  perfected  through  the  collab- 
oration of  European  engineers. 


THE  A.  LIETZ  COMPANY 


SAX  FRANCISCO,  since  1882, 
has  been  the  headquarters  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in- 
dustries identified  with  the 
shipping  world.  Forty-one  years  ago 
Adolph  Lietz  established  a  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  nautical  instru- 
ments which  has  grown  steadily  up 
through  the  years,  keeping  pace  with 
the  development  of  navigation,  and 
which  today  represents  an  invest- 
ment of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars.  Since  1905  the  found- 
er of  the  famous  firm  has  had  his 
son,  Adolph  Lietz,  Jr.,  with  him,  who 
now  carries  the  title  of  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager.  Father 
and  son  jointly  supervise  and  direct 
the  organization,  which  is  the  only 
manufacturing  house  of  its  type  in 
the  West.  Paul  Princelan,  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  firm  for  fif- 
teen years,  directs  the  sales. 

The  enlarged  factory  of  The  A. 
Lietz  Company,  located  at  632-634 
Commercial  street,  is  designed  to 
provide  the  latest  working  conditions 
for  more  than  one  hundred  instru- 
ment experts.  Those  interested  in 
the  manufacture  of  nautical  instru- 
ments are  cordially  welcome  to  visit 
and  inspect  the  modern  plant  to  see 
the  completeness  of  the  shops  and 
gain  an  insight  into  the  systems  em- 


The   San   Francisco  factory  of  the 
A.    Lietz    Company 

ployed  in  the  fabrication  of  highly 
technical  apparatus.  The  general 
offices  and  sales  rooms  of  the  com- 
pany are  at  61  Post  street,  San 
Francisco. 

While  the  A.  Lietz  Company  man- 
ufactures a  complete  line  of  instru- 
ments designed  especially  for  navi- 
gation, it  is  interesting  to  note  some 


The   only   non-maEnetic   testing   '  . 
by   the   A.    Lietz    Compd 


n.iuuc.il    instruments   on    the   Pacific    Coast,    established 
di    o.ii)    Kdfacl    m    Marin    county,    about    thirty    miles 
Irom    San    Francisco 


of  their  most  widely  used  produc- 
tions. For  instance,  in  the  making 
of  binnacles,  they  design  their  own 
standard  types  identically  following 
the  practice  of  the  United  States 
Navy.  Lietz  binnacles  have  been 
produced  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
and  through  this  standardization 
system  all  ships  carrying  the  in- 
strument can  be  supplied  with  parts 
at  any  foreign  port  without  diffi- 
culty. 

Another  interesting  product  of  the 
Lietz  organization  is  the  Lietz  liquid 
compass.  The  company  has  the  only 
facilities  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the 
way  of  a  non-magnetic  testing  sta- 
tion. This  important  feature  of  ser- 
vice is  located  at  San  Rafael  in  Ma- 
rin county,  a  short  distance  from 
San  Francisco.  The  location  used 
insures  absolute  freedom  from  all 
attractions.  With  instruments  tested 
at  this  station  are  issued  certificates 
of  having  passed  all  requirements 
of  the  United  States  Navy.  This 
unique  station  also  serves  examina- 
tions for  commercial  ship  instal- 
lations. 

The  A.  Lietz  Company  was  the 
first  in  the  United  States  to  con- 
struct and  patent  the  electric  sound- 
ing machine.  Following  tests  by  the 
United  States  Navy  the  Lietz  elec- 
tric sounding  machine  has  been 
adopted  for  installation  on  all  first 
line  vessels.  Recently  twenty-five 
installations  were  made  in  United 
States  Navy  submarines.  The  first 
of  these  valuable  machines  was 
placed  on  the  market  in  1908  and 
today  it  has  come  into  not  only  gen- 
eral naval  use  but  is  installed  in  a 
number  of  commercial  vessels  in 
both  Pacific  and  Atlantic  waters. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  The  A.  Lietz 
Company  has  a  fine  line  of  gradu- 
ating machines  used  along  with  the 
manufacture  of  engineering  instru- 
ments, the  company  graduates  sex- 
tants of  all  makes.  Large  stocks  of 
general  accessories  are  carried,  such 
as  barometers,  chronometers,  binoc- 
ulars, thermometers,  ship's  telescopes, 
and  marine  clocks.  Also  a  complete 
line  of  maps,  books  and  charts  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  is  at  the 
service  of  navigators. 


OIL  TANK  FARMS 

Bv   I.   E.   TICHENOR,  Los   Angeles   Chamber   of   Commerce 


One  of  the  oil  tank  farms  of 
oval  reservoir   shown 


BECAUSE  of  the  immense 
increase  in  the  output  of 
petroleum  in  the  Los  An- 
geles district  as  a  result 
of  the  intensive  development 
operations  in  the  three  fields  of 
Long  Beach,  Santa  Fe  Springs 
and  Huntington  Beach,  the  pro- 
cess of  planting  crude  oil  in 
tank-farms  and  the  construc- 
tion of  steel  tanks  and  individ- 
ual reservoirs  has  become  a 
real  necessity,  pending  the  time 
when  refining  capacity  and  the 
tank  steamer  fleet  can  be  in- 
creased to  an  extent  that  they 
will  be  able  to  care  for  the 
enlarged    production. 

Following  its  accustomed  plan 
of  inquiring  into  the  cause  and 
effect  of  various  economic  con- 
ditions affecting  Southern  Cali- 
fornia in  general  and  Los  An- 
geles in  particular,  the  Los  An- 
geles Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
conducted  a  cursory  inquiry  into  the  tank-farm  situation. 

It  finds  that  while  the  production  of  petroleum  in 
Southern  California  is  continuing  to  increase,  with 
the  peak  of  the  output  still  possibly  two  or  three 
months  in  the  distance,  every  effort  is  being  made  by 
the  big  producing  and  refining  companies  to  care  for 
the  immense  crude  oil  output  of  the  state,  which  now 
amounts  to  approximately  690,000  barrels  daily,  or 
nearly  200,000  barrels  greater  than  that  of  Oklahoma, 
the  second  state,  and  more  than  400,000  barrels  in  ex- 
cess of  the  daily  production  of  Texas,  the  third  state 
in  the  production  list. 

According  to  the  figures  obtained  by  the  Chamber 
•of  Commerce,  the  total  production  of  petroleum  in 
California  during  the  first  six  months  of  1923  was  73,- 
189,000  barrels,  which  is  a  tidy  gain  of  33,851,000  bar- 
rels over  the  same  period  in  1922. 

It  also  was  ascertained  that  the  total  pipeline  and 
tank-farm  stocks  increased  approximately  30,000,000 
barrels  from  April  30,  1922,  to  May  31,  1923,  and  now 
stand  at  only  a  little  less  than  70,000,000  barrels.  Be- 
lief is  expressed  by  oil  experts  of  the  Los  Angeles  dis- 
trict that  eventually  the  storage  facilities  of  Califor- 
nia will  total  a  round  hundred  million  barrels.  This 
will  mean,  unless  some  great  field  is  developed  else- 
where in  the  meantime,  that  the  amount  of  crude  oil 
in  storage  in  California  will  be  a  third  of  that  in  the 
■entire  United  States. 

As  one  of  the  evidences  that  efforts  are  being  made 
to  care  for  the  great  production  of  the  Los  Angeles 
district,  it  is  stated  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
has  begun  the  construction  of  a  reservoir  at  El  Se- 
^undo  that  will  have  a  capacity  of  2,400,000  barrels, 
or  700,000  barrels  greater  than  the  present  record  tank 
■of  the  General  Petroleum  Company,  located  on  the 
"farm"  of  that  company  three  miles  from  Wilmington. 

This  reservoir  of  the  General  Petroleum  Company, 
which  will  remain  the  largest  ever  constructed  for  the 
storage  of  petroleum  until  the  Standard  reservoir  at 
El  Segundo  shall  have  been  completed,  has  a  capacity 
of  1,700,000  barrels.  It  is  concrete-lined,  and  the  roof 
of  approximately  ten  acres  in  area,  required  4700 
squares   of   three-ply   white  top   asbestos    roofing.      In 


the   General   Petroleum   Company  near  Wilmington,   California.     The   large 
here    has   a   capacity   of    1.700,000   barrels    and    is   said    to    be    the 
largest   reservoir   of   this   kind    in    existence 

addition  on  the  same  tank-farm  there  are  three  500,- 
000-barrel  reservoirs,  one  80,000-barrel  steel  tank  and 
seven  55,000-barrel  tanks,  or  a  total  storage  capacity 
of  3,715,000  barrels. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  while  the  big  produc- 
ing and  refining  companies  are  willing  to  spend  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  an  ex- 
cess production  of  petroleum,  the  land  available  for 
tank-farms,  or  at  least  the  earthen  reservoir  units  of 
such  institutions,  is  limited.  One  condition  is  that  the 
soil  must  be  of  a  clay  character  as  a  suitable  foun- 
dation for  the  cement,  and  another  is  that  it  must  be 
absolutely  free  from  alkali  because  of  the  destructive 
work  of  that  chemical  on  both  concrete  and  steel. 
However,  belief  confidently  is  expressed  by  oil  men 
that  desirable  sites  for  tank-farms  can  be  found  to  a 
sufficient  extent  to  supply  the  necessary  area  for  the 
contemplated  increase  in  capacity  to  100,000,000  barrels. 


(Continued  from  page  389) 
der  engine  power  alone  the  speed  is  7^j  knots.  She 
is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  carefully  planned 
craft  of  her  type,  comfort  being  the  watchword  at 
every  turn.  The  beauty  of  the  natural  teak  finish  in 
the  accommodations  reflects  a  gentility  seldom  seen  in 
pleasure  craft.  Mr.  Spalding  has  taken  especial  care 
for  the  comfort  of  his  officers  and  crew.  There  are 
eight  ofl[icers'  staterooms  equipped  with  hot  and  cold 
showers.  In  the  f'c'stle,  accommodating  twelve  men, 
are  also  a  complete  arrangement  of  shower  baths  with 
spacious  berths.  The  Thermo  Fan  system  of  ventila- 
tion is  used  throughout  the  schooner,  supplying  cool 
air  in  tropic  climes  and  warm  air  in  the  colder  zones. 
Goodwill  has  a  storeroom  that  can  stow  provisions  and 
general  supplies  sufficient  for  a  year's  cruise.  The 
Clothel  refrigerating  plant,  Mr.  Spalding  reports,  also 
has  proved  entirely  up  to  the  requirements.  The  Good- 
will is  the  only  yacht  having  a  steel  motion  picture 
projection  room,  and  on  all  trips  a  camera  operator 
is  taken  along  to  make  film  of  the  voyage  as  a  per- 
manent record  of  the  cruiser's  interesting  wanderings. 
There  are  three  power  launches,  two  for  fishing  and  one 
a  party  boat.   Also  there  is  a  large  lifeboat  and  a  dingy. 
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AMERICAN  SHIPBUILDING 

A  Survey  of  Current  Activity,  Including  Work  in  Prospect,  Recent  Contracts,  Yard  Notes, 
Progress  of  Construction  and  Repairs  of  the  Month 


Work  in  Prospect 

Los  Angeles  Harbor  Commission 
plans  the  construction  of  a  new  fire- 
boat  as  part  of  the  fire  protection 
equipment  on  the  Wilmington  water- 
front. The  Fire  Commission  has  au- 
thorized $150,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  such  a  boat.  Fireboat  No.  1 
now  in  use  will  be  remodeled,  the 
present  gas  engine  to  be  replaced 
by  a  300  horsepower  full  diesel  en- 
gine. 


The  Northwestern  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  San  Francisco,  has  an- 
nounced that  it  is  planning  the  con- 
struction of  a  passenger  and  auto- 
mobile ferryboat  for  its  San  Fran- 
cisco-Sausalito  run.  The  vessel  is 
to  be  280  feet  long,  72  feet  beam 
and  of  the  latest  type  for  vessels  of 
this   class. 


The  Shipping  Board  on  June  23 
sold  the  steel  cargo  vessel  Waukosha, 
2585  gross,  3909  deadweight  tonnage, 
to  Frank  W.  Irvine,  New  York,  on 
the  condition  that  the  vessel  be  con- 
verted to  diesel  engine  drive. 


Recreation  Line,  Inc.,  25  Broad- 
way, New  York  City,  is  planning  the 
construction  of  two  excursion  steam- 
ers. They  will  be  225  feet  long,  59 
feet  beam,  11  feet  9  inches  draft 
and  will  be  equipped  with  recipro- 
cating engines  developing  a  speed 
of  18  knots. 


Bay  Cities  Transportation  Com- 
pany, Oakland,  California,  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion to  issue  and  sell  not  to  exceed 
$55,000  of  its  common  and  preferred 
stock,  and  to  use  the  proceeds  for 
the  purchase  of  barges,  boats,  and 
other  equipment. 


The  Westchester  Ferry  Corpora- 
tion, New  York  City,  is  having  plans 
completed  for  the  construction  of 
two  new  ferryboats  to  be  built  along 
the  same  lines  as  the  recently  com- 
missioned Poughkeepsie,  the  new 
boats  to  be  used  in  the  service  be- 
tween Yonkers,  New  York,  and  Al- 
pine, New  Jersey. 

Recent  Contracts 

American  Hridjje  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  twenty  coal 
barges,  175x26x11  feet,  Carnegie 
Steel  Company. 

Clinton  Shipbuilding  &  Repair 
Company,   Philadeli)hia,   Pennsylvan- 


ia, motor  tug  for  Diamond  P  Trans- 
portation Company,  Philadelphia;  75 
LBP;  20  beam;  8  loaded  draft;  oil 
engine,  350  IHP.  Oil  barge  for  City 
of  Philadelphia,  88  LBP;  30  beam; 
8  loaded  draft. 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Camden,  New  Jersey,  ten  car- 
floats  250  feet  long  for  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company. 

Clinton  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Philadelphia,  steel  barge  of  100,000 
gallons  capacity  for  Department  of 
Wharves,  Dock  and  Ferries,  City  of 
Philadelphia. 

Howard  Ship  Yards  &  Dock  Com- 
pany, Jeffersonville,  Indiana,  steel 
hull  for  towboat  Elinor,  U.  S.  Engi- 
neers, Rock  Island,  Illinois,  $19,737. 

Jahncke  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  New  Or- 
leans, two  steel  oil  barges,  1200  bar- 
rels capacity,  for  U.  S.  Engineers, 
Galveston,  Texas,  $25,492. 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dr>'- 
dock  Company,  Newport  News,  Vir- 
ginia, one  bulk  oil  barge  for  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company  (New  Jersey), 
New  York;  210  feet  long,  38  feet 
beam;  16  feet  depth;  diesel  drive. 

Keel-layings 

Diesel-electric  tank  barge,  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corporation,  San 
Francisco,  Standard  Oil  Company 
(California),  May  1. 

Socony  8  and  Socony  9,  Tebo  Yacht 
Basin  Company,  Brooklyn,  Standard 
Transportation  Company,  April  16. 

Steel  barge,  Charles  Ward  Engi- 
neering Works,  Charleston,  Kelly  Axe 
Manufacturing  Company,  May  31. 

Launchings 

Lebore,  combination  ore  and  coal 
carrier,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Union  Plant,  Alameda,  Ore 
Steamship  Company,  June  5. 

Yacht,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Harlan  Plant,  F.  S. 
Fish,  June  16. 

Canal-sized  freighter,  Collingwood 
Shipbuilding  Company,  Ltd.,  Colling- 
wood,  Ontario,  April  30. 

Lake  freighter,  Federal  Shipbuild- 
ing Company,  Kearny,  New  Jersey, 
May  18. 

John  C.  Howard,  Lake  freighter, 
Eraser,  Brace,  Ltd.,  Three  Rivers. 
Quebec,  George  Hall  Coal  Company, 
May  5. 

Lake  freighter.  Great  Lakes  En- 
gineering Works,  River  Rouge,  Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron  Company,  May  26. 

Refrigerator  and  general  cargo  ves- 
sel. Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works, 
Ashtabula,  McDougal  Terminal  Ware- 
house Company,  June  16. 


Fireboat,  Johnson  Iron  Works  ■. 
New  Orleans,  City  of  New  Orleans,. 
May  12. 

Two  derrick  boats.  Marietta  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  Point  Pleasant, 
West  Virginia,  The  Barrett  Line, 
April  17  and  May  12;  towboat.  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company,  May  15. 

Troy  Socony,  twin  screw  barge, 
Sun  Shipbuilding  Company,  Standard 
Transportation  Company,  May  12; 
Carteret,  twin  scrow  barge,  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  &  Transportation. 
Company,  June  9. 

Deliveries 

Alaska,  combination  steamer,  Todd 
Drydock  &  Construction  Company, 
Tacoma,  Alaska  Steamship  Company, 
June  4. 

Two  fuel  flats,  American  Bridge 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  May,  1923; 
five  coal  barges,  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany, May,  1923. 

Canal-sized  freighter,  Collingwood 
Shipbuilding  Company,  Ltd.,  Colling- 
wood, Ontario,  May  15. 

E.  R.  No.  1,  steel  drill  boat.  Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding  Company,  War  De- 
partment, May  4;  Alleghany  and 
Berkshire,  passenger  and  freight  ves- 
sels. Merchants  &  Miners  Transpor- 
tation Company,  April  2  and  May  21 ;, 
steel  car  float,  Long  Island  Railroad, 
April  30. 

Two  carfloats.  Sun  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Chester,  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia  Reading  Railroad  Com- 
pany, May  24. 


Repai 


rs 

The  Moore  Dry  Dock  Company,. 
Oakland,  California,  on  a  bid  of  $47,- 
000  was  awarded  contract  for  re- 
pairs to  boilers  and  renewal  of  nine 
furnaces  of  the  Commercial  Guide  of 
the  Moore  &  McCormick  Line. 

The  General  Engineering  &  Dry- 
dock  Company,  Oakland,  California, 
was  low  bidder  on  work  to  be  done 
on  the  Army  transport  Meiggs.  The 
work  to  be  done  was  the  installation 
of  increased  refrigeration  machinery 
and  construction  of  more  refrigera- 
tion space  and  will  cost  $28,119. 


The  Todd  Shipyard  Corporation 
was  awarded  contract  on  June  13 
for  the  reconditioning  of  the  steamer 
Santa  Marta  of  the  United  Fruit 
Line,  on  a  bid  of  $697,000  and  180 
days.  The  next  lowest  bids  were  bj 
the  Newport  News  Shipbiulding  & 
Drydock  Company,  $755,000  and  210 
days  and  the  Morse  Drydock  &  Re- 
pair Company,  $765,000  and  175  days. 


August 
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Each  Prest-O-Litc 
user  looks  to  his 
nearest  District 
Sales  Office  not 
merely  for  arrange- 
ments to  adequate- 
ly cover  acetylene 
needs,  but  for  help- 
ful  co-operation 
and  advice  on  any 
matter  involved  in 
the  use  of  acetylene. 


.    \  >->  ^ 
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Meeting  the  Demand 


To  meet  the  constantly  grow- 
ing demand  for  Prest-O-Lite 
service,  Prest-O-Lite's  cylinder 
factory  is  distributing  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  new 
cylinders. 

Years  of  experience  in  the 
manufacture  and  distribution 
of  Dissolved  Acetylene  has 
established  a  high  standard  for 


every  Prest-O-Lite  cylinder  — 
a   standard   that   Prest-O-Lite 

unfailingly  maintains  by  making 
its  cylinders  to  its  own  design 
and  under  its  careful  super- 
vision. 

An  inquiry  at  our  nearest  sales 
office  will  bring  you  informa- 
tion concerning  our  latest  sales 
and  service  plans. 


THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  INC. 

General  Offices:  Carbide  and  Carbon  BIdg.,  30  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 

In  Canada:  Prest-O-Lite  Co.  of  Canada,  Toronto 

District  Sales  Offices 


Atlanta 

Chicago 

Detroit 

New  Orleans 

Pittsburgh 

Baltimore 

Cleveland 

Kansas  City 

New  York 

San  Francisco 

Boston 

Dallas 

Los  Angeles 

Philadelphia 

Seattle 

BufTalo 

Milwaukee 

St.  Louis 

DISSOLVED   ACETYLENE 
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SOLVING  YOUR  TERMINAL  PROBLEMS 


Reduce  Your 

Pay  Roll  With 

Towmotors 


Eliminate  man- 
power. Pick  up 
one,  or  half  a 
dozen  trailers, 
and  handle  tons 
where  you  form- 
erly handled  a  few 
hundred  pounds. 

Among  those 
who  have  made 
material  reduc- 
tions in  their  pay 
rolls,  in  whose  em- 
ploy each  Tow- 
motor  has  dis- 
placed from  six 
to  ten  men,  are 
the    following: 

American  Dock 
Co.,  Pouch  Term- 
inal Co.,  Watson  Brothers  Stores,  Merritt  &  Chapman  Co.,  United 
Warehouse  Co.,  Furness  Withy  Co.,  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  Co.,  Cleve- 
land &  Buffalo  Transit  Co.,  Murphy  Cook  Co.,  Norfolk  Warehouse 
Cpn.,  Wilmington  Com.press  &  Warehouse  Cpn. 

T^wmotors^su^^ssfuuy  h^^^^^^^^  JHE  TOWMOTOR  COMPANY,   1226  East  152(1  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

York    and     at    the    Albion     Dock     Co.,     in 

Mauritius  Island   (in  the  Indian  Ocean)     rpj^g  TINDOLPH  COMPANY,  5539  Whitc-Henry-Stuart,  Seattle 


The  Moore  Drydock  Company  on 
July  11  submitted  a  bid  of  $7210  on 
the  steamer  Chincha  for  repair  of 
damage  done  between  decks.  Other 
bids  submitted  were  by  the  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corporation,  $7813 ; 
Hanlon  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Com- 
pany, $7813;  General  Engineering  & 
Drydock  Company,  $10,129,  and  the 
United  Engineering  Company,  $10,- 
840. 

Smith  &  Scanlon,  submitted  a  bid 
of  $8150  for  the  installation  of  new 
generators  on  the  Shipping  Board 
steamer  President  Lincoln  operated 
by  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany. Moore  Dry  Dock  Company  was 
second  lowest  with  a  bid  of  $9250. 

Shipyard  Notes 

Formation  of  Pacific  Coast  Dry- 
dock  Association. 

Embracing  six  of  the  greatest  dry- 
dock  and  shipbuilding  organizations 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  on  June  25  the 
Pacific  Coast  Drydock  Association 
was  formed.  Headquarters  were  es- 
tablished temporarily  in  the  Balfour 
building  in  San  Francisco,  with  H. 
J.  Anderson,  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  new  body,  in  charge. 

Firms  constituting  the  member- 
ship of  the  association  are:  Todd 
Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  of  Seattle;    Bethle- 


hem Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Un- 
ion Plant,  embracing  works  at  San 
Francisco,  Alameda  and  San  Pedro; 
Moore  Dry  Dock  Company,  Oakland; 
General  Engineering  &  Dry  Dock 
Company,  Alameda;  Hanlon  Dry- 
dock  &  Shipbuilding  Company,  Oak- 
land; and  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Drydock  Corporation. 

The  object  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Drydock  Association  is  to  effect  bet- 
ter understanding  between  the  dry- 
dock  and  shipbuilding  firms  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  through  the  organ- 
ization it  is  aimed  to  render  more 
eflficient  service  to  ship  operators  and 
to  the  repair  companies  as  well.  The 
association  is  patterned  generally 
along  the  lines  of  the  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  Drydock  Association, 
which  has  been  in  existence  since 
1907. 

The  Montpelier  of  the  United 
American  Lines  will  be  converted  to 
an  oil  burner  at  the  yards  of  Cranes 
Dry  Dock,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Two  drydocks,  one  of  10,000  and 
one  of  12,000  tons  capacity,  will  be 
built  at  New  Orleans,  according  to 
an  announcement  made  by  M.  E. 
Hart  of  the  Enterprise  Electrical 
Company.  The  equipment  will  in- 
clude two  repair  shops  for  maritime 
work    in    iron    and    brass    castings, 


which  will  be  at  the  plant  formerly 
owned  by  the  Luckens  Steel  &  Iron 
Works.  The  Todd  Shipyards  Corpo- 
ration is  financing  the  enterprise, 
which  will  involve  an  expenditure  of 
$3,000,000. 

The  Canadian  government  is  build- 
ing a  drydock  at  Esquimalt,  British 
Columbia,  which  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world.  It  is  estimated 
the  cost  will  be  $6,000,000  and  it 
will  be  completed  toward  the  end  of 
1924.  The  drydock  will  be  equal  in 
size  to  one  being  built  at  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick. 

The  Portland  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany recently  launched  the  diesel- 
electric  dredge  Texas  for  the  Long- 
Bell  Lumber  Company.  The  dredge 
is  of  wooden  construction,  104  by  33 
by  9  feet,  fitted  with  525-horsepower 
Werkspoor  diesel  engines  built  by 
the  Pacific  Diesel  Engine  Company 
of  Oakland,  California. 

The  Moore  Dry  Dock  Company, 
Oakland,  California,  has  almost  com- 
pleted the  rebuilding  of  the  ferry- 
boat Cazadero  of  the  Northwestern 
Pacific  Railway  Company. 

The  steam  schooner  Esther  John- 
son,   built   at   the    Peninsula    yards, 
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Portland,  Oregon,  by  G.  F.  Mathews, 
builder,  will  be  launched  the  latter 
part  of  July.  The  vessel  is  wooden 
construction  and  is  being  built  for 
the  A.  B.  Johnson  Lumber  Company 
of  San  Francisco  for  the  coastwise 
lumber  trade.  After  launching  the 
vessel  will  be  towed  to  San  Fran- 
cisco for   installation   of   machinery. 

Thirty-two  steamers  of  the  Suzuki 
&  Company  fleet  are  now  being  con- 
verted to  oil  burners.  The  Capetown 
Maru  was  recently  converted  at  San 
Francisco  and  two  other  vessels  will 
be  so  equipped  on  their  arrival  at 
San  Francisco  during  the  latter  part 
of  July.  The  change  does  not  entail 
much  work,  as  provisions  for  the 
change  were  embodied  in  the  vessels 
when  they  were  built. 

On  June  9  the  new  liner  Alaska 
of  the  Alaska  Steamship  Company 
left  Seattle  on  a  very  successful 
maiden  voyage  to  southeastern  and 
southwestern  Alaska,  with  Captain 
J.  G.  Nord  in  command.  This  vessel 
was  built  at  the  yards  of  Todd  Dry- 
dock  &  Construction  Company,  Ta- 
coma.     She  is  350  feet  long,  49  feet 


beam,  20  feet  loaded  draft,  and  has 
large  passenger  accommodations  pro- 
vided with  every  comfort  and  con- 
venience for  sea  travel  on  the  Alaska 
run.  The  Alaska  is  equipped  with 
two  triple-expansion  engine  develop- 
ing indicated  horsepower  of  5600. 
Her  performance  on  the  maiden  trip 
was  satisfactory  in  every  way. 


The  steamer  Welch  Prince,  which 
was  wrecked  in  May,  1922,  off  Al- 
toona  in  the  Columbia  River,  is  be- 
ing surveyed  by  government  engi- 
neers. The  last  of  the  cargo  will  be 
lightered  from  the  hull  and  an  at- 
tempt made  to  remove  the  hull  as 
an  obstruction  to  the  channel. 


The  wooden  motorship  Coolcha  of 
the  Ocean  Motorship  Company  of 
San  Francisco,  which  went  ashore 
on  Vancouver  Island  near  Victoria, 
B.  C,  recently  has  been  sold  to  the 
Alaska  Junk  Company  and  will  be 
burned.  The  vessel  was  built  during 
the  world  war  at  a  cost  of  $200,000. 
The  machinery  is  being  removed 
from  the  vessel  at  the  Skinner  & 
Eddy  Terminals   in  Seattle. 


Progress  of  Construction 


Pacific  Coast 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  LTD. 

UNION   PLANT 

Potrero  Works 

Purchasing  Agent:    0.  W.  Streett. 

Submarines  USN: 

S-36,  hull   141. 

S-37,  hull   142. 

S-38,  hull   143. 

S-39,  hull   144. 

S-40,  hull  145. 

S-41,  hull   146. 

No  name,  hull  5317,  tank  barge. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (Calif.);  210  LBP; 
40  beam;  13-6  loaded  draft;  full  die- 
sel-electric  drive;  keel  Mayl/23. 

Alameda  Works 

Chilore,  hull  5309,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
571-6  LOA;  550-1  LBP;  72  molded 
beam;  44  molded  depth;  32-4  loaded 
draft;  11  y2  loaded  speed;  20,000  D 
WT;  Curtis  turbines  with  Falk  re- 
duction gears,  5000  SHP;  3  Scotch 
SE  boilers,  17-6x12,  each  4287  sq  ft; 
oil  burners;  keel  Aprl7/22;  launch- 
ed Nov28/22;   deliver  JunelO/23,  est. 

Lebore,  hull  5310,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
sister  to  above;  keel  Nov  29/ 22; 
launched  June5/23. 

HANLON   DRYDOCK   &   SHIP- 
BUILDING COMPANY,  OAK- 
LAND, CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  Barker. 


Dan  F.  Hanlon,  hull  89,  steam 
schr.  D.  J.  Hanlon;  2500  DWT;  1400 
IHP  engines;  2  B&W  boilers;  work 
suspended. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Medusa,  repair  ship  for  govern- 
ment; 460  LBP;  70  beam;  about  19 
loaded  draft;  17-5  loaded  speed;  tur- 
gine  eng,  7000  IHP;  2  WT  express 
type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp;  keel 
Jan2/20;  launched  Aprl6/23;  deliver 
Octl/23,  est. 

Holland,  submarine  tender  for  gov- 
ernment; 460  LBP;  61  beam;  about 
20  loaded  draft;  16  K  loaded  speed; 
turbine  eng,  7000  IHP;  two  WT  ex- 
press type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp; 
keel  Aprll/21;  work  resumed  Apr 
1/23. 

NAVY  YARD,  MARE  ISLAND 

Montana,  battleship  USN;  660  LB 
P;  105  beam;  33  loaded  draft;  23 
loaded  speed;  42,200  disp;  turbo- 
electric  engs,  60,000  SHP;  12  Bu's 
express  boilers,  74,040  sq  ft;  keel 
Septl/20;    work  suspended. 

W.   F.  STONE  &  SON,   OAKLAND, 
CALIF. 

No  name,  barge,  Coos  Bay  Lumber 
Co.;  138  LBP;  38  beam. 

No  name,  barge.  Red  Salmon  Can- 
ning Co.;  65  LBP;  24  beam. 

No  name,  barge,  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  twin  screw  freighter, 
Hunt-Hatch  Co.;  106  LBP;  34  beam; 
6  loaded  draft;  300  IHP  diesel  engs. 


TODD   DRYDOCK  &  CONSTRUC- 
TION CORP.,  TACOMA 

Milwaukee,  hull  106,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Decl3/18; 
launch  Mar24/21. 

Cincinnati,  hull  107,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mayl5' 
20;   launch   May23/21. 

Alaska,  hull  36,  combn  str,  Alaska 
Steamship  Co;  350  LBP;  49  beam; 
20  loaded  draft;  15  loaded  speed; 
3000  DWT;  2  TE  engs,  5600  IHP;  6 
WT  boilers;  keel  Nov29"22;  launch- 
ed Aprl9/28;  delivered  June4/23. 

Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING 
CO.,  LORAIN,  OHIO 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  H.  Ger- 
hauser. 

Joshua  A.  Hatfield,  hull  782,  bulk 
freighter  Pittsburgh  S  S  Co;  580  L 
BP;  60  beam;  21  loaded  draft;  12  mi 
loaded  speed;  12,500  DWT;  TE  engs, 
2300  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  13-6x11, 
185  WP;  keel  Septl8/22;  launched 
Jan25/23;  deliver  Aprl/23,  est. 

Richard  V.  Lindaburg,  hull  783, 
bulk  freighter  Pittsburgh  Steamship 
Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Nov8/22; 
launched  Feb24/23;  deliver  Aprl/ 
23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  784,  bulk  freighter 
G  A  Tomlinson  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Feb2/23;  launch  Apr/23,  est; 
deliver  Mayl5/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  496,  lake  freighter 
Interlake  Steamship  Co;  580  LBP; 
60  beam;  21  loaded  draft;  12  mi 
loaded  speed;  12,500  DWT;  TE  engs 
2500  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  13-2x11;' 
keel  Jan27/23. 

No  name,  hull  785,  paddle  steamer 
Detroit  of  Cleveland  Nav  Co;  535 
LBP;  98  beam;  16  loaded  draft;  20 
mi  loaded  speed;  3  cyl  comp  engs, 
10,000  IHP;  6  SE  and  3  DE  Scotch 
boilers,  14x20;  keel  FeblO/23. 

No  name,  hull  786;  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  787,  conveyor  boat 
Michigan  Limestone  Co;  530  LBP; 
60  beam;  21  loaded  draft;  12  mi 
loaded  speed;  10,000  DWT;  TE  engs, 
2400  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  14x11. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS,  LTD., 
BATH,  MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:   J.  L.  P.  Burke. 

Light  vessel  106,  hull  87,  second- 
class  light  vessel  US  Dept  of  Com- 
merce, 109-6  LBP,  30  beam,  14-4 
loaded  draft,  9y2  speed;  comp  eng, 
400  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  10-6x11- 
5;  keel  Aprl2/22;  launch  Oct21/22; 
allocated  to  Nantucket  Shoals;  de- 
liver June/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  107.  hull  88,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Aprl4*22;  launch  July 
16/22;  deliver  July/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  108,  hull  89,  sister  to 
above;  keel  May24/22;  launched  Dec 
16/22;  deliver  May/23,  est. 
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Light  vessel  109,  hull  90;  sister  to 
above;  keel  May31/22;  launch  May/ 
23,  est;  deliver  July!23,  est. 

Light  vessel  110,  hull  91,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Oct25/22;  launch  July/ 
23,  est;    deliver  July/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  111,  hull  92,  sister  to 
above;  hull  only;  keel  July/23,  est; 
launch  Sept/23,  est;  deliver  Nov/ 
23,  est. 

Islander,  hull  93;  pass,  and  frt. ; 
New  Bedford  Marthas  Vyrd.  &  Nan- 
tucket Shipbuilding  Co.;  202  LBP; 
36  molded  beam;  9  loaded  draft;  14 
loaded  speed;  900  tons  disp.;  4  cyl 
TE  engs,  1200  IHP;  2  B&W  boilers; 
keel  Janl/23;  launch  June/23,  est; 
deliver  Jun/23,  est. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  FORE  RIVER  PLANT, 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Lexington,  hull  1300,  airplane-car- 
rier U  S  N. 

Raleigh,  hull  1382,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  launch  Oct25/22. 

Detroit,  hull  1383.  scout  cruiser 
USN;  launch  June29/22. 

Massachusetts,  hull  1400,  battle- 
ship USN;    to  be  scrapped. 

S-42,  hull  1389,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-43,  hull  1390,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-44,  hull  1391,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-45,  hull  1392,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-46,  hull  1393,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-47,  hull  1394,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  HARLAN  PLANT, 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Hull  3481,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Feb27/23. 

Hull  3483,  yacht,  F.  S.  Fish;  about 
116  LBP;  24  beam;  keel  Mar29*23; 
launched  June  16/23. 

Hull  3484,  army  barge,  U.  S. 
Army. 

Hull  3485,  army  barge,  U.  S. 
Army. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBLDG.  CORP., 

SPARROWS  POINT  PLANT, 

SPARROWS  POINT,  MD. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  hull  4217, 
passenger  vessel  Hudson  River  Day 
Line ;  325  LBP ;  76  beam  over  guards ; 
13-8  deep;  1  TE  eng,  inclined,  3500 
HP;  2  single  and  2  double  ended 
boilers;  keel  Apr2/23. 

No  name,  hull  4218,  passenger  ves- 
sel Eastern  Steamship  Co.;  385  LBP; 
72-6  beam;  23-9  moulded  depth;  twin 
screw  turbine  engs,  6400  HP;  6 
Scotch  boilers;  keel  Marl3/23. 

No  name,  hull  4219,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Apr3/23. 

CANADIAN   VICKERS,    LIMITED, 
MONTREAL,  P.  Q. 

Hopper  Barge  No.  3,  Canadian 
government;  210  LBP;  35  beam;  19 
loaded  draft;  10  loaded  speed;  1430 
DWT;  TE  engs;  12.50  IHP;  2  Scotch 
boilers,  14-6;  keel  Decl/22;  launch 
Aprl5/23,  est;  deliver  Mayl5/23,  e.st. 


CLINTON    SHIPBUILDING    &    RE- 
PAIR CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Hustler,  hull  44,  motor  tug.  Dia- 
mond P  Transp.  Co.;  Phila.;  75  LBP; 
20  beam;  8  loaded  draft;  350  IHP  oil 
eng.;  keel  Dec/22;  launch  May/23, 
est;  deliver  June/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  45,  oil  barge.  City 
of  Phila.;  88  LBP;  30  beam;  8  load- 
ed draft;  keel  June/23,  est;  launch 
July*23,  est;  deliver  Aug/23,  est. 

COLLINGWOOD  SHIPBUILDING 

CO.,  LTD.,  COLLINGWOOD, 

ONTARIO 

Hull  72,  canal  -  sized  freighter; 
252  LBP;  43  beam;  14  loaded  draft; 
91/2  loaded  speed;  2500  DWT;  TE 
surface  -  condensing  eng,  750  IHP; 
1  Scotch  boiler,  14x10-9  HFD;  keel 
Jan2/23;  launched  Apr30/23;  deliv- 
ered Mayl5/23. 

WILLIAM    CRAMP   &    SONS    SHIP 

&  ENGINE  BUILDING  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA 

Purchasing  Agent:    Ed.  C.  Geehr. 

Richmond,  hull  448,  scout  cruiser 
U.  S.  N.;  keel  Febl6/20;  launch  Sept 
29/21;  99.2  per  cent  comp  Junel/23. 

Concord,  hull  449,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Mar29/20;  launch  Dec 
15/21;  96.4  per  cent  comp  Junel/23. 

Trenton,  hull  501,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Augl8-20;  67.4  per  cent 
comp  Junel/23. 

Marblehead.  hull  502.  scout  cruis- 
er USN;  keel  Aug4/20;  54.41  per 
cent  comp  Junel/23. 

Memphis,  hull  503,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Octl4/20;  48.5  per  cent 
comp  Junel/23. 

General  reconditioning,  due  to  fire 
damage,  of  tanker  Alameda,  10,000 
DWT;  delivered  May9/23;  chartered 
to  Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.  J.). 

Seekonk;  to  be  fitted  with  diesel 
engine;   2250  IHP;   5083  gross  tons. 

DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS, 
BAY  CITY,  MICH. 

Windsor  II,  hull  60,  yacht  G.  W.. 
Megeath;  98  LBP;  15  beam;  6  draft; 
14  speed;  Standard  gas  eng;  keel 
June28/22;  launched  Nov22/22;  de- 
liver Junel/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  61,  yacht  builder's 
account;  sister  to  above;  keel  June 
28/22;  launch  Aprl5/23,  est. 

Skylark  II,  hull  71,  yacht  Geo.  H. 
Phelps;  55  LBP;  13  beam;  3  loaded 
draft;  13  loaded  speed;  gas  eng,  80 
HP;  keel  Febl/23;  launch  Mayl/23, 
e.st;  deliver  Mayl5/23,  est. 

Yacht,  hull  72,  C.  E.  Ingalls;  same 
as  above;  keel  Febl/23;  launch  May 
15/23,  est;  deliver  Junel/23,  est. 

Marv  Margaret,  hull  69,  freighter 
P.  R.  Eaglesfield;  65  LBP;  18  beam; 
6''>  loaded  draft;  10  loaded  speed 
-55  DWT;  diesel  eng,  90  HP;  keel 
Marl/23,  e.st;  launch  Mayl5/23,  e.st; 
deliver  June  1/23,  est. 

Yacht,  hull  70,  R.  E.  Olds;  100  L 
BP;  18-6  beam;  4  loaded  draft;  die- 


sel eng,  250  IHP;  keel  Mar/23,  est; 
launch  Aug/23,  est;  deliver  Junel/ 
24,  est. 

DRAVO    CONTRACTING    CO., 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Contract  No.  W-270,  3  steel  coal 
barges,  230  gross  tons  each.  Equita- 
ble Towing  &  Transportation  Co. 

Contract  No.  W-276,  2  steel  barges, 
builder's  account,  135  gross  each. 

Contract  No.  W-283,  2  steel  car- 
floats.  River  Terminal  Commission, 
Memphis,  1000  gross  each. 

Hulls  Nos.  262-272  inc.,  11  steel 
barges,  U.  S.  Engineers,  430  gross 
tons  each. 

Hulls  Nos.  274-277  inc.,  4  steel 
sand  and  gravel  barges,  Ohio  River 
Sand  Co.;  830  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  279-281  inc.,  3  steel 
sand  and  gravel  barges,  builder's 
account;   135  gross  tons. 

FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
KEARNY,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.L.Hastings. 

E.  R.  No.  1,  hull  71,  steel  drill  boat 
War  Department,  sub-contract  from 
Dravo  Contracting  Company;  157 
LBP;  52  beam;  12-9  deep;  keel  May 
22/22 ;  launched  Nov23*22 ;  delivered 
May4/23. 

Alleghany,  hull  72,  coastwise  psgr 
and  frt  Merchants  &  Miners  Trans- 
portation Co;  350  LBP;  52  beam;  19 
loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed;  TE 
engs,  2700  IHP;  4  SE  Scotch  boilers, 
14-3x11;  keel  July5/22;  launched 
Dec22/22;  delivered  Apr2/23. 

Berkshire,  hull  73,  coastwise  psgr 
and  frt  Merchants  &  Miners  Trans- 
portation Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Julv24/22;  launched  Marl7/23;  de- 
livered May21/23. 

Hull  75,  steel  car  float,  Long  Is- 
land Railroad;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Aug5*22;  launched  Marl7/23;  deliv- 
ered Apr30/23. 

No  name,  hull  76,  Lake  freighter, 
undisclosed  interests;  250  LBP;  42-9 
beam;  14  loaded  draft;  2100  DWT; 
Mcintosh  &  Seymour  diesel  eng,  750 
HP;  keel  Jan23/23;  launched  May 
18/23. 

No  name,  hull  77,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Feb5/23. 

ERASER,  BRACE,  LIMITED, 
THREE  RIVERS,  QUEBEC 

John  C.  Howard,  hull  20,  Lake 
freighter  George  Hall  Coal  Co.  of 
Canada;  250  LBP;  43  beam;  16-6 
loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed;  3270 
short  tons  DWT;  TE  eng,  1400  IHP, 
19x32x56-36  stroke;  2  Scotch  marine 
boilers,  14-7x10-8,  coal  burning; 
keel  Apr/22;  launched  May5/23. 

GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING 

WORKS,  RIVER  ROUGE, 

MICHIGAN 

Purchasing  Agent:    Chas.  Short. 
No  name,  hull  244,  Lake  freighter, 
Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Co.;    580  LBP;      f 
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FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

SHIPBUILDERS- ENGINEERS- REPAIRERS 

Plant  Kearny,  N.  J.      Sales  Office  Z6  Beaver  St..  New  York 


60  beam;  20  loaded  draft;  10  loaded 
speed;  12,000  DWT;  TE  engs,  1900 
IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  12-6x11;  keel 
Dec9/22;  launched  May26/23;  deliv- 
ered June30/23,  est. 

GREAT  LAKES   ENGINEERING 
WORKS,  ASHTABULA,  OHIO 

No  name,  hull  516,  refrigerator 
and  general  cargo,  McDougal  Term- 
inal Whse.  Co.;  250  LBP;  42  beam; 
diesel-electric;  keel  Feb2/23;  launch- 
ed Junel6/23. 

No  name,  hull  517,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Febl3/23;  launch  July7/23,  est. 

HOWARD  SHIPYARDS  &  DOCK 
CO.,  JEFFERSONVILLE,  IND. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Jas.  E.  Howard. 

No  name,  hull  1560,  Mississippi 
River  packet.  Eagle  Packet  Co.,  St. 
Louis;  210  LBP;  38  beam;  6-6  deep; 
engines  and  boilers  to  be  installed 
by  owners;  deliver  Augl/23,  est. 

JOHNSON  IRON  WORKS,  D.  D.  & 
S.  B.  CO.,  NEW  ORLEANS 

Hull  174,  fireboat.  City  of  New  Or- 
leans; 138  LBP;  29  beam;  15-6  load- 
ed draft;  comp  eng,  2  WT  boilers; 
launched  Mayl2/23. 

MARIETTA    MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,   POINT   PLEAS- 
ANT, W.  VA. 

Fred  Hall,  hull  124,  towboat,  T. 
J.  Hall  &  Co.;  120  LBP;  28  beam; 
4  loaded  draft;  Tandem  compound 
engs,    225    IHP;     keel    June  12/ 22; 


launched  Decl9/22. 

No  name,  hull  125,  sand  barge, 
T.  J.  Hall  &  Co.;  110  LBP;  26  beam; 
6  loaded  draft;  350  DWT. 

No  name,  hull  126,  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  127,  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  128,  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  131,  sand  barge. 
Western  Rivers  Co.;'  110  LBP;  26 
beam;  6  loaded  draft;  280  DWT. 

No  name,  hull  132,  derrick  boat. 
The  Barrett  Line;  90  LBP;  34  beah; 
4-6  loaded  draft;  keel  Janl/23; 
launched   Aprl7*23;    delivered. 

No  name,  hull  133,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Janl7/23;  launched  Mayl2/23; 
delivered. 

No  name,  hull  134,  towboat.  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.;  80  LBP;  18  beam;  3 
loaded  draft;  keel  Mar3/23;  launch- 
ed Mayl5/23;  delivered. 

Trojan,  hull  135,  towboat,  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Co.;  64  LBP;  22 
beam;  4  loaded  draft;  keel  Apr28/23; 
deliver  Junel5/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  136,  derrick  boat, 
Muskingum  River  Gravel  Co.,  70x32 
x4-8  ft;  keel  MaylO/23;  deliver 
June  6/23,  est. 

Sailor,  hull  137,  towboat,  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Corp.;  165  LBP; 
36  beam;  7-6  depth;  105  gross  ton- 
nage; 16x32x8  ft  Tandem  comp  engs, 
western  river  return  tubular  boilers. 

No  name,  hull  138,  sister  to  above. 

NASHVILLE    BRIDGE    COMPANY, 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    Leo  E.  Wege. 


No  name,  hull  51,  dump  scow,  U. 
S.  government;  100  LBP;  26  beam; 
4  loaded  draft;  keel  Aprll/23;  de- 
liver June*23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  52,  sister  to  above; 
keel   Apr7/23;   launch   Julyl/23,   est. 

No  name,  hull  53,  sister  to  above; 
keel  May3/23;  launch  July  10/23, 
est. 

No  name,  hull  55,  barge  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment; 80  LBP;  26  beam;  4  loaded 
draft;  keel  May23/23;  deliver  June 
15/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  56,  barge  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment; 120  LBP;  36  beam;  6.5 
loaded  draft;  keel  Julyl/23,  est;  de- 
liver Augl/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  57,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Julyl/23,  est;  deliver  Augl*23, 
est. 

No  name,  hull  58,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Julyl5/23,  est;  deliver  Augl5/ 
23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  59,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Julyl5/23,  est;  deliver  Augl5/ 
23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  60,  barge,  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment; 60  LBP;  23  beam;  4.5  load- 
ed draft;  keel  Julyl/23,  est;  deliver 
Augl/23,  est. 

NAVY  YARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Dobbin,  hull  7,  destroyer  tender 
USN;  460  LBP;  60-10  beam;  21  load- 
ed draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
tons  disp;  Parsons  geared  turb  sin- 
gle screw  engs,  7000  SHP;  2  WT 
boilers;  keel  Dec23/19;  launch  May 
5/21 ;  deliver  date  not  determined. 

Constitution,  hull  8,  battle  cruiser 
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USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30-1 11/2 
loaded  draft;  331/2  loaded  speed;  43,- 
500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000SHP; 
16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20;  to 
be  scrapped. 

United  States,  hull  9,  battle  cruis- 
er USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30- 
111/2  loaded  draft;  331/2  loaded  speed; 
43,500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000 
SHP;  16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/ 
20;  to  be  scrapped. 

NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING 

&  DRYDOCK  COMPANY, 

NEWPORT  NEWS 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Plum- 
mer,  233  Broadvi^ay,  Nevi^  York  City. 

West  Virginia,  hull  211,  battleship 
USN;  600  LBP;  97-3y2  beam;  30-6 
mean  draft;  32,600  normal  disp;  21 
speed;  GE  turbo-elec  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  oil,  41,768 
sq  ft  plus  4168  superheat;  keel  Apr 
12/20;    launch   Novl9/21. 

Constellation,  hull  215,  battle- 
cruiser  USN;  850  LBP;  101-8^/4 
beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,500  normal 
disp;  331/4  speed,  est;  Westinghouse 
turbo-elec  drive,  180,000  SHP;  16 
WT  boilers,  oil,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Aug  18/ 20; 
construction  suspended. 

Ranger,  hull  216,  battle-cruiser  U 
SN;  sister  to  above;  keel  June23/21; 
construction  suspended. 

Iowa,  hull  258,  battleship  USN; 
660  LBP;  105  beam;  33  mean  draft; 
43,200  normal  disp;  23  speed;  GE 
turbo-elec  drive,  60,000  SHP;  12 
White-Forster  WT  boilers,  oil,  82,- 
800  sq  ft  plus  8940  superheat;  keel 
Mayl7/20;  construction  suspended. 

No  name,  hull  266,  combination 
str.  Ocean  Steamship  Company  of 
Savannah;  382  LBP;  52  beam;  18-6 
loaded  draft;  12^/2  loaded  speed; 
3500  DWT;  TE  engs,  2900  IHP;  4 
Scotch  boilers,  14  x  11-6  keel  Jan 
22/23;  launch  July/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  267,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Jan29/23;  launch  Aug/23,  est. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  L.  G.  Buck- 
waiter. 

No  name,  hull  265,  bulk  oil  stock; 
419-3  LBP;  56-3  beam;  25-91/4  load- 
ed draft;  10%  loaded  speed;  9870 
DWT;  3  cyl  TE  engs,  300  SHP;  3 
SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10x11-4;  keel 
Feb28"23. 

Saratoga,  hull  199,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  874  LOA;  850  LBP;  IO5-51/4 
extreme  beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,- 
500  normal  disp;  3314  loaded  speed; 
GE  turbo-electric  drive;  180,000  SH 
P;  16  WT  boilers,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18.000  superheat;  keel  Sept25/20. 

Colorado,  hull  200,  battleship  US 
N;  624  LOA;  600  LBP;  97-31/2  beam 
waterline;  30-6  mean  draft;  32,600 
normal  disp;  21  loaded  speed;  West- 
inghouse turbo-electric  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  41,678  sq 
ft  plus  4169  superheat;  keel  Mar29/ 
19;  launch  Mar22/21. 

Washington,    hull    201,    battleship 


U.  S.  N.,  sister  to  above;  keel  JunBO 
/19;  launched  Septl/21 ;  work  sus- 
pended. 

Carabobo,  hull  278,  combn  str  Red 
D  Line;  305  long  by  48  by  22;  121/2 
speed;  2200  SHP;  turbines  with  re- 
duction gear;  Scotch  boilers;  keel 
Febl9/23;   delivery  early  fall  /23. 

No  name,  hull  279,  tug,  American 
Dredging  Co.;  100x23x12  ft;  500  B 
HP;  Winton  diesel  engs. 

Hulls  280-289,  ten  carfloats,  Penn- 
sylvania R.  R.  Co.;  250  ft  long;  two 
tracks. 

THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  COMPANY, 
WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 

Vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager:   W.  G.  Coxe. 

State  of  Delaware,  hull  1024,  steel 
screw  day  passgr  stmr  Wilmington 
Steamboat  Co.  (Wilson  Line) ;  219 
LBP  over  guards;  59  beam  at  deck; 
13-9  molded  depth;  18  miles  speed; 
4-cyl  TE  engs,  2  B&W  WT  boilers; 
keel  Oct25/22;  launched  Apr  3/ 23; 
deliver  June7/23,  est. 

State  of  Pennsylvania,  hull  1025, 
steel  screw  day  passgr  stmr.  Wilming- 
ton Steamboat  Co.  (Wilson  Line)  ;  sis- 
ter to  above;  keel  Oct25/22;  launch- 
ed May3/23;   deliver  June30/23,   est. 

Chelsea,  hull  1028,  double  screw 
steel  ferryboat,  fireproof,  Delaware 
River  Ferry  Co.;  200  LBP;  55-6 
beam;  16  moulded  depth;  2  comp  cyl 
engs;  2  cyl  tube  boilers;  14  miles 
loaded  speed;  keel  FeblO/23;  launch- 
ed Julyl5/23,  est;  deliver  Aug/23, 
est. 

Ocean  City,  hull  1027,  sister  to 
above;  keel  FeblO/23;  launch  July30 
/23,  est;  deliver  Aug/23,  est. 

STATEN    ISLAND   SHIPBUILDING 

COMPANY,  STATEN  ISLAND, 

NEW  YORK 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  C.  Miller. 

No  name,  hull  741,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  215  LBP;  45  beam; 
18  loaded  draft;  elec  drive,  1900 
IHP;  4  B&W  WT  boilers,  8000  sq 
ft  HS;  keel  Augl9/22;  launched  Mar 
17/23. 

No  name,  hull  742,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Augl9/22. 

No  name,  hull  743,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Oct30/22. 

Hull  745,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft  No.  1,  New  Jer- 
sey side;  keel  Oct7/22;  launched  Jan 
3/23. 

Hull  746,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft  No.  2,  New  Jer- 
sey side;  keel  Nov8/22. 

No  name,  hull  747,  freighter  Cats- 
kill  Evening  Line;  180  LBP;  30 
beam;  11-4  draft;  1076  gross;  keel 
Feb7/23. 

No  name,  hull  748,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  Ferry  Co.;  122  LBP;  52- 
4  beam;  11-7  loaded  draft. 


SUN   SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY, 
CHESTER,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  W.  Scott. 

A.MacKenzie,hull  58,  hopper  dredge 
US  Engrs;  245  LBP;  46  beam;  19-6 
loaded  draft;  10 1/2  loaded  speed; 
2000  DWT;  diesel  -  electric  drive; 
keel  Mar9/23;  deliver  Jan20/24,  est. 

W.  L.  Marshall,  hull  59,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Mar26*23;  deliver  Jan20 
/24,  est. 

Dan  C.  Kingman,  hull  60,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Aprl5/23,  est. 

Wm.  T.  Rossell,  hull  61,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Apr30/23,  est. 

Troy  Socony,  twin  screw  barge, 
Standard  Trans.  Co.;  246  LBP;  37-6 
beam;  14  depth;  diesel  engines;  keel 
Feb26/23;  launched  Mayl2/23. 

Carteret,  twin  screw  oil  barge,  Pan. 
Amer.  Pet.  &  Transp.  Co.;  150x32-6 
xlO  feet;  keel  Apr2/23;  launched 
June9  23. 

Hull  70,  carfloat,  Philadelphia- 
Reading  R.  R.  Co.;  200x34x9  feet; 
keel  Marl7*23;  launch  Aprl4/23, 
est;  delivered  Map24/23. 

Hull  71,  carfloat,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Mar20/23;  launch  Aprl4/23, 
est;  delivered  May24/23. 

TEBO   YACHT   BASIN   COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:   R.  C.  Smith. 

No.  30,  hull  22,  steel  tugboat  New 
York  Central  R.  R.;  108  LBP;  25-6 
beam;  12-9  loaded  draft;  about  219 
gross  tons ;  vert  comp  eng,  20x40-26, 
650  IHP;  1  Scotch  boiler,  14-3x11-6; 
keel  Aug31/22;  launched  Janll/23; 
delivered  Marl9  23. 

No.  31,  hull  23,  steel  tugboat  New 
York  Central  R.  R.;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Aug31"22;  launched  Feb6/23; 
delivered  Aprl/23. 

No.  32,  hull  24,  steel  tugboat  New 
York  Central  R.  R.;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Aug31/22;  launched  Febl9/23; 
delivered  May7/23. 

Socony  8,  hull  25,  Standard  Trans. 
Co.;  100-6  LBP;  24  beam;  12-9  load- 
ed draft;  235  gross  tons;  comp  engs: 
1  Scotch  boiler,  14-9x12;  keel  AprlG 
/23. 

Socony  9,  hull  26,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Aprl6/23. 

THE  TOLEDO  SHIPBUILDING- CO., 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  M.  Ives. 

No  name,  hull  175,  steel  self-un- 
loader;  Huron  Transp.  Co.;  333  LB 
P;  55  beam;  18-loaded  draft;  12 
loaded  speed;  5700  DWT;  TE  eng, 
1600  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers;  keel 
Mar21/23;  launch  June/23,  est;  de- 
liver July/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  176,  bulk  freighter 
The  Reiss  Steamship  Co.,  Sheboygan, 
Wis.;  580  LBP;  60  beam;  20  loaded 
draft;  12V'  loaded  speed;  12,000  DW 
T;  TE  eng,  2500  IHP;  3  Scotch  boil- 
ers, 14  ft;  keel  Apr/23,  est;  launch 
Aug/23,  est;  deliver  Sept/23,  est. 

THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER- 

ING  WORKS,  CHARLESTON, 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Purchasing  Agent:    E.  T.  Jones. 


August 

Greenbrier,  hull  21,  U.  S.  Light- 
house tender;  164-6  long  by  32-6  by 
5;  two  non-condensing  HP  engs,  15- 
inch  diam  cylinder,  84-inch  stroke; 
3  Mississippi  River  type  boilers,  26 
ft  long,  coal  burning,  natural  draft; 
keel  Junel/23,  est. 

W.  C.  Kelly,  hull  24,  sternwheel 
towboat,  Kelly  Axe  Mfg.  Co.,  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.;  90  long  by  20  by  4; 
one  Fairbanks-Morse  C-0  eng,  200 
HP;  keel  Feb26/23;  launched  Apr 
30*23;  delivered  May31/23. 

Hull  26,  steel  covered  barge,  Kelly 
Axe  Mfg.  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.; 
126  long  bv  24  by  7;  keel  Decl3/22; 
launched  Jan28  23;  delivered  MaySl 
/23. 

Hull  27,  steel  open  barge,  Kelly 
Axe  Mfg.  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.; 
126  long  by  24  by  7;  keel  Marl3/23; 
launched  Apr9/23;  delivered  May31 
/23. 

J*.  B.  Battle,  hull  28,  100-ft  diesel- 
electric  towboat,  U.  S.  Engs.,  Mo- 
bile; keel  Aprl2/23. 

No  name,  hull  29,  steel  open  barge, 
Kellv  Axe  Mfg.  Co.,  Charleston,  W. 
Va. ;  126  long  bv  24  by  70 ;  delivered 
May31/23. 

No  name,  hull  30;  sister  to  above; 
keel  May 3 1*23. 

No  name,  hull  31,  24-inch  pipe  line 
dredge,  U.  S.  Engineers,  Cincinnati, 
0.;  175  long  by  50  by  8. 

Tacoma,  hull  32,  steel  hull,  Cin- 
cinnati Pomeroy  &  Charleston  Pack- 
et Co.,  Cincinnati,  0.;  190  long  by 
37  by  6. 

Repairs 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, UNION  PLANT, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting,  gen- 
eral repairs:  K.  R.  Kingsbury,  Amer- 
ican, Peru,  La  Purisima,  El  Segundo, 
Idaho,  S.  Porter,  Meiggs,  Admiral 
Dewey,  Chihuahua,  Oxaca,  Colombia, 
Manoa,  West  Chopaka,  Sonoma,  Mau- 
na  Ala  (also  remove  propeller),  Elk- 
ridge.  Clean  and  paint:  Black  Swan, 
Mystic  (drydocked).  Engine  repairs  : 
Hauraki,  City  of  Reno,  Aquipond, 
San  Meleto,  Acasta,  Flavel,  Cerro 
Azal,  Volunteer,  Foldenfjord,  Cape 
Town  Maru,  Lubrico,  Durango.  Brass 
valves  and  stems:  Deroche,  E.  M. 
Phelps.  Deck  repairs:  K.  R.  Kings- 
bury,    Monticello,     Trinidad,     Maui. 
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Hull  repairs:  Kina,  Standard  Ar- 
row, Nevadan,  Vigilant,  President 
Lincoln.  Propeller  repairs:  Lurline 
(one  blade).  Las  Vegas  (fair  blade), 
Montebello  (two),  Manulani  (one 
bronze).  Admiral  Dewey  (straighten 
blade).  Plunger  for  feed  pump:  An- 
drea F.  Luckenbach.  Piston  rod  and 
nut:  Wilhelmina.  One  set  piston 
rings:  Montebello,  W.  S.  Miller,  F. 
S.  Loop  (6  rings).  One  bull  ring: 
Matsonia,  Wilhelmina.  Straighten 
anchor:  Enterprise.  Repair  tools: 
Wm.  A.  McKenney.  Furnish  and  in- 
stall steering  engine:  Martinez. 
Winch  repairs:  La  Placentia,  San- 
tiam.  One  capstan,  one  winch:  War- 
wick. 300  boiler  tube  retarders: 
Meriden.  Make  and  fit  2  skylights: 
Hawaiian,  Oregonian.  One  expan- 
sion bend:  Franklin  K.  Lane.  Fur- 
nish and  install  6  tables:  Manoa. 
Boiler  repairs:  Restless.  One  set 
HP  packing  rings:  Devolente.  Re- 
pair Auld  red.  valve  and  face  cargo 
nump  seats:  E.  M.  Phelps.  Repair 
3  Auld  red.  valves  and  renew  stern 
chock. 

MOORE   DRY  DOCK  COMPANY, 
OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Drydock,  clean,  paint,  sundry  re- 
pairs: Dewey  (hull,  engine  and  deck 
repairs),  schr.  Otillie  Fjord  (hull 
find  rudder  work).  Shell  Oil  barge 
No.  1  (hull  repairs),  tug  Virgil  Boerue 
(engine  and  propeller  repairs),  fer- 
ryboat E.  T.  Jeffery  (hull  and  en- 
gine repairs),  West  Cahokia  (engine 
and  deck  repairs).  Drydock.  clean 
and  paint:  Lima,  U.  S.  A.  T.  Somme. 
Madison.  Ryder  Hanify.  Drydock 
?nd  sundry  rudder  repairs:  Crockett. 
Converting  engines,  boilers,  fuel- 
burning  system  and  all  changes  made 
necessary:  Magunkook.  Boiler  re- 
pairs: Commercial  Guide,  Algonquin. 
El  Segundo.  Hull  repairs:  President 
Cleveland,  President  Taft,  President 
Lincoln  (also  engine  repairs).  En- 
gine repairs:  Columbia,  Standard  Ar- 
row. Winch  repairs:  Samoa.  Pro- 
peller repairs:  ferryboat  Fernwood. 
Windlass  repairs:  Oleum.  Deck  re- 
pairs: Manitowoc.  General  repairs: 
Cazadero. 

NAVY  YARD.  PUGET  SOUND, 
WASHINGTON 

Drydocking  and  miscellaneous  re- 


pairs:  Arizona,  Farquhar,  Reno,  Zei- 
lin,Nitro.  Miscellaneous  repairs:  New 
York,  Thompson,  Paul  Hamilton^ 
Stoddert,  Kennedy,  J.  F.  Burnes, 
Somers,  Milwaukee,  Omaha.  Miscel- 
laneous repairs  incidental  to  opera- 
tion as  district  craft:  Sotoyomo,  Ma- 
hopac.  Tatnuck,  Iroquois,  Pawtuck- 
et.  Care  and  preservation  (out  of 
commission),  Connecticut,  Missoula, 
Charlotte. 

TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  INC., 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Bottom  damage  repairs:  Sagada- 
hoc. Drydocked,  cleaned,  painted, 
miscellaneous  repairs:  Admiral  Wat- 
son, Admiral  Evans,  Admiral  Sebree, 
H.  F.  Alexander,  Gleaner,  Petroleum- 
II  (no  repairs),  Colusa  (overhauling 
of  sea  valves),  tug  Daniel  Kern  (no- 
repairs).  Miscellaneous  repairs:  C. 
M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  barge  No.  2,  Liebre, 
Philoctetes,  Santa  Clara,  Tyndareus, 
Kulshan,  West  Ison,  West  Nilus. 

THE    WINSLOW    MARINE     RAIL- 
WAY &  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
INC.,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Drydock,  clean,  paint  and  install 
graving  pieces :  schr.  Betsy  Ross. 
Drydock,  clean,  paint  and  miscellan- 
eous repairs:  schr.  Camano,  bark 
Belfast  (retube  donkey  boiler,  install 
new  water  tanks,  etc.),  barge  Henry 
Willard  (repair  broken  stanchions 
and  planking  due  to  damage),  bktn. 
Phyllis  Comyn  (general  overhaul- 
ing), barge  Coquitlam  City  (minor 
repairs),  schr.  Commodore  (renew 
portion  of  shoe,  install  graving  pieces, 
etc.),  schr.  Melrose  v general  deck 
repairs).  Griff du  (overhaul  engines, 
steam  line,  deck  machinery). 

YARROWS,  LTD.,  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 

Drydocking,  cleaning,  painting,  sun- 
dry repairs:  Princess  Victoria,  Can- 
cra.  Princess  Louise,  Princess  Ade- 
laide, dredge  Ajax,  tug  Point  Ellice. 
Drydocked  for  survey  and  bottom 
damage  repairs  due  to  stranding: 
Matsqui.  Manganese  bronze  pro- 
peller blade:  Princess  Royal.  Clean- 
ing boilers,  inspection  and  repairs 
to  dynamo  engines,  sundry  repairs: 
Theben.  Sundry  deck  and  engine 
room  repairs:  cableship  Restorer. 


WINSLOW  MARINE  RAILWAY  AND  SHIPBUILDING  CO.,  INC. 


Every   Modern   Facility   for   Docking  and  Repairing  Wood   and   Steel  Ships 
Modern   Marine  Railway    Capacity    4000    Tons 


Plant: 


San  Francisco  Agent,  CHAS. 
WINSLOW,    WASH. 


W.  COOK,  24  California  Street 

Office:    502  Burke  Bldg.,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 
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A  Symbol  of  Safety,  by  Harry  Chase 
Brearley.  290  pages,  profusely  il- 
lustrated and  attractively  bound 
in  green  cardboard  with  black  and 
gold  stampings ;  published  by  Dou- 
bleday,  Page  &  Company,  Garden 
City,  New  York. 

This  volume,  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Brearley  Service  Cor- 
poration or  the  Underwriters'  Labor- 
atories, recites  the  history  and  the 
work  of  the  Underwriters'  Labora- 
tories, an  organization  that  for  thirty 
years  has  studied  the  safeguarding 
of  American  life  and  property  against 
loss  by  fire.  The  organization  of  the 
Underwriters'  Laboratries  started  in 
a  small  office  with  "one  table,  two 
chairs,  and  a  few  dollars  worth  of 
simple  electrical  testing  machines. 
One  engineer  constituted  the  force. 
At  the  present  time  this  organiza- 
tion has  grown  into  remarkably  wide 
and  diverse  relationships.  Its  con- 
nections extend  to  many  industries 
and  to  thousands  of  plants  as  well 
as  to  many  underwriting  and  tech- 
nical organizations." 

The  story  of  the  work  of  this  in- 
stitution and  of  the  many  very  finely 
organized  engineering  minds  that 
have  constituted  its  working  force 
has  never  before  been  told  and  it  is 
the  hope  of  the  organization  that  the 
telling  of  it  in  a  popular  manner  as 
developed  in  this  volume  will  bring 
about  a  greater  development  of 
larger  usefulness  through  coopera- 
tion of  the  general  public. 


tics  that  enter  into  the   figuring  of 
various  details  of  engine  design. 


Diesel    and    Oil    Engine    Handbook, 

by  Julius  Rosbloom.  375  pages, 
with  full  page  and  textual  illus- 
trations and  with  many  tables  and 
diagrams;  bound  in  blue  with  gold 
stampings ;  published  by  The  Tech- 
nical Publishing  Company,  Los  An- 
geles. 

This  book  should  prove  of  great 
value  to  engineers,  to  executives  of 
steamship  companies,  to  schools  and 
to  laboratories.  It  consists  of  eight 
chapters  covering  (1)  horsepower 
calculations  with  indicator  practice 
formulae  tables;  (2)  air  equipment 
cylinder  valve  arrangement;  (3) 
pumps,  gears,  fuel  valves;  (4)  fuel 
and  lubricants;  (5)  questions  and 
answers;  (6)  detailed  description  of 
various  makes  of  engines;  (7)  diesel 
electric  drive;  (8)  rules  for  licens- 
ing  engineers   on    motorships. 

These  eight  chapters  are  followed 
by  an  appendix  giving  a  number  of 
formulae  for  calculations  and  tables 
of   various   factors    and    characteris- 


The    Steamboat    Inspection    Service, 

Service  Monographs  of  the  United 
States  Government,  No.  8,  by  Lloyd 
M.    Short.      130    pages;    bound    in 
blue  buckram  with  gold  stampings ; 
published    by   the    Johns    Hopkins 
Press,  Maltimore,  Maryland,  under 
the   auspices   of  the   Institute   for 
Government  Research;  price  $1. 
The  Institute  for  Government  Re- 
search, an  association  of  citizens  for 
cooperation  with  government  officials 
in  the  scientific  study  of  government 
purposes,    from    time    to    time    pub- 
lishes   its    findings    in    the    form    of 
monographs.    The  volume  under  pres- 
ent discussion.  No.  8  of  this  series, 
covers  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Ser- 
vice and  should  be  of  great  interest 
to   everyone   connected   with   marine 
activities  which  come  under  our  Fed- 
eral government. 

A  uniform  plan  is  strictly  adhered 
to  in  the  preparation  of  the  mono- 
graphs of  this  institute.  The  book 
gives,  first,  the  history  of  the  estab- 
lishment and  the  development  of  the 
service;  second,  the  functions  of  the 
service  for  specific  activities  in  de- 
tail; third,  the  organization  of  the 
service  for  the  handling  of  these 
activities;  fourth,  the  character  of 
the  plan  connected  with  the  service; 
fifth,  a  compilation  of  the  laws  and 
regulations  governing  the  operation 
of  the  service;  sixth,  finance,  show- 
ing appropriations,  expenditures  and 
other  data  for  a  period  of  years,  and, 
finally,  a  full  bibliography  of  sources 
of  information,  official  and  private, 
bearing  on  the  service  and  its  or^er- 
ations.  The  studies  are  wholly  de- 
scriptive in  character.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  criticize  conditions  nor 
to  indicate  what  changes  might  be 
advantageous. 


The   Bureau   of   Navigation,    Service 
Monographs  of  the  United   States 
Government  No.    15,   by   Lloyd   M. 
Short.     125  pages;    bound  in  blue 
buckram     with     gold     stampings; 
published   by   The   Johns   Hopkins 
Press,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  under 
the   auspices   of   the   Institute    for 
Government  Research;    price  $1. 
This  volume   covers   in   detail   the 
history  of  the  activities  and  organ- 
ization of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation 
in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same 
purposes  with  the  same  application 
as  is  described  for  No.  8  of  the  same 
series   on   this   page   of   Pacific   Ma- 
rine Review. 


The  Marine  Chronometer,  Its  History 
and  Development,  by  R.  T.  Gould, 
R.N.  286  pages,  with  numerous 
full  page  illustrations,  diagrams 
and  tables ;  bound  in  green  buck- 
ram with  gold  stampings ;  pub- 
lished by  J.  D.  Potter,  London; 
price  25s  net. 

The  marine  chronometer  has  been 
in  use  for  over  150  years  and  this  is 
the  first  book  specifically  devoted  to 
that  very  useful  adjunct  to  the  nav- 
igators' trade.  The  text  reveals  a 
great  amount  of  research  labor;  in 
fact,  it  is  stated  that  the  author's 
entire  time  for  some  four  years  past 
has  been  devoted  to  the  preparation 
of  this  work,  during  which  time  he 
had  free  access  to  the  manuscript 
records  at  Greenwich  Observatory 
and  permission  to  dissect  and  reas- 
semble Harrison's  first  and  fourth 
timekeepers,  the  famous  instruments 
which  are  the  real  parents  of  the 
modern  marine  chronometer. 

This  book  opens  with  an  introduc- 
tory essay  on  the  problem  of  finding 
longitude  at  sea,  and  then  divides 
into  two  parts,  the  former  of  which 
gives,  in  a  series  of  chapters,  an  ac- 
count of  the  lives  and  work  of  the 
various  inventors  who,  from  Huy- 
ghens  (1660)  to  Earnshaw,  played 
their  part  in  the  production  of  a 
successful  marine  timekeeper.  This 
portion,  which  is  arranged  in  chron- 
ological order,  terminates  with  Earn- 
shaw's  death  in  1823. 

The  second  portion  gives  a  resume 
of  the  mechanical  developments  of 
the  chronometer  from  1823  to  the 
present  day,  separate  chapters  being 
devoted  to  the  escapement,  the  bal- 
ance spring,  the  compensation  bal- 
ance, and  to  miscellaneous  improve- 
ments. The  information  given  has 
not  been  restricted  solely  to  devices 
which  have  shown  themselves  ^to  be 
of  proved  value,  the  author  consid- 
ering that  a  work  of  this  kind  should 
contain  at  least  passing  references 
to  inventions  which  have  failed,  and 
to  the  reasons  for  that  failure,  in 
order  that  future  experimenters  may 
thereby  be  saved  from  wasting  their 
time. 

The  second  portion  concludes  with 
a  chapter  on  the  care  and  use  of  the 
modern  chronometer,  addressed  to 
its  ordinary  users,  and  an  appendix 
giving  a  statistical  abstract  of  the 
results  of  the  chronometer  trials  at 
Greenwich  from  1766  to  the  present 
day. 

This  volume  is  worthy  of  a  place 
on  the  book  shelf  of  every  lover  of 
the  sea. 
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PORTLAND'S   IMPORTS   SHOWING   HEALTHY 
GROWTH 

FOREIGN  imports  into  Portland,  Oregon,  are  show- 
ing a  very  healthy  growth  both  in  volume  and 
amount.      Custom    House    figures    for   the    fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1923,  show  that  this  is  the 
largest  year  ever  experienced  by  the  Custom  author- 
ities here. 

Cement 
June  of  this  year  marked  the  first  shipment  of  for- 
eign cement.  Up  until  1913  foreign  cement  was  brought 
into  Portland  in  fairly  large  volumes,  but  since  that 
time  none  has  been  brought  in.  Now,  due  to  the  build- 
ing and  construction  work  going  on  in  and  near  Port- 
land, a  shortage  has  been  experienced  several  times 
lately.  For  that  reason,  and  also  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  price  has  reached  the  point  where  it  is  possible 
to  import,  cement  will  form  part  of  the  cargo  of  many 
of  the  European  vessels  entering  this  port.  The  first 
shipment  to  arrive  was  brought  in  on  the  Royal  Mail 
motorship  Lock  Goil.  It  consisted  of  39,500  bags  with 
another  32,000  bags  discharged  at  Astoria.  This  ce- 
ment came  from  London.  During  July,  however,  it 
is  expected  that  about  11,000  tons  will  be  brought  in 
from  Sweden,  Norway,  and  a  small  amount  from  Ger- 
many. 

Copra 
During  the  first  six  months  of  1923  there  has  been 
entered  in  Portland  15,189  short  tons  of  copra.  A 
large  part  of  this  is  brought  in  for  the  Portland  Veg- 
etable Oil  Mills,  a  locally  owned  and  operated  mill 
with  a  capacity  of  about  100  tons  a  day.  This  mill 
is  one  of  the  newest  and  most  modern  in  the  United 
States.  The  copra  is  unloaded  from  the  ships'  hold 
by  suction  in  a  very  economical  manner.  The  oil  ex- 
tracted from  the  copra  is  shipped  East  by  rail  and 
the  residue  makes  a  very  fine  stock  food  which  is  sold 
locally.  The  Palmolive  Company  has  also  re-established 
their  plant  in  Portland  and  is  crushing  considerable 
copra.  When  it  is  considered  that  during  the  year 
1922  there  were  17,043  tons  brought  in  all  told,  it  can 
readily  be  seen  how  these  two  industries  have  helped 
to  build  up  the  imports  of  the  city. 

Sugar 

Another  commodity  which  is  showing  a  big  increase 
is  sugar.  For  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  there 
were  imported  35,443  bags  of  sugar  as  against  about 
12,500  bags  of  sugar  during  the  full  year  1922.  Last 
year  a  large  part  of  the  sugar  imported  came  from  the 
Philippines,  but  this  year  by  far  the  greater  portion 
is  being  brought  from  Central  America.  This  is  a 
commodity  which  should  enter  the  trade  in  ever  In- 
creasing quantities,  particularly  as  the  canners  are 
using  it  to  a  large  extent  and  it  is  now  being  placed 
on  the  local   retail   market. 

Linseed 

There  have  been  105,013  bags  of  linseed  imported 
this  year.  This  is  brought  in  for  the  Portland  Lin- 
seed Oil  Works,  where  the  oil  is  extracted  and  sold 
in  the  northwest  market.  An  idea  of  the  growth  in 
import  of  this  commodity  can  be  shown  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  same  period  of  1922  there  were  only 
29,784  bags  of  linseed  imported.  During  that  time  the 
major  portion  of  our  linseed  came  from  Japan  and 
China  with  only  a  small  portion  from  South  America. 
This  year,  however,  almost  the  entire  amount  came 
from  South  America,  there  being  34,660  bags  on  the 
President  Hayes  on  her  last  trip  into  Portland. 

Wool  from  China  forms  part  of  the  cargo  of  many 
steamers  on  the  North  China  run  and  13,336  bales  of 
this  commodity  have  been  brought  into  Portland  this 
year  as  against  11,323  bales   during  the   same   period 


S.  S.  LEVIATHAN 

Out  To  Break  All 
RADIO  Records 

"On  the  very  first  night  out  of 
Boston,  with  voluminous  traffic 
awaiting  transmission  and  a  flow 
of  messages  coming  in  over  the 
receivers,  the  densest  fog  in  years 
closed  about  the  ship,  forcing  the 
set  into  service  for  compass  bear* 
ings.  The  exact  position  of  the 
Leviathan  was  ascertained,  and 
unusual  maritime  hazards  dis- 
pelled." 

The  Leviathan  carries  a  duplex  radio 
telephone  for  two-way  voice  commun- 
ication. She  also  carries  three  com- 
plete wireless  telegraph  transmitters. 
In  all,  four  radio  sets,  as  well  as  additi- 
onal radio  equipment  on  two  of  the  life 
boats.  Guarded  well  against  danger. 
Ready  for  radio  contact  with  shore 
from  any  point  in  the  ocean. 

Vacuum  tube  transmitter  equipment  of 
the  latest  type,  installed  by  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America. 


MARINE  RADIO 

RADIO  CORPORATION  oS  AMERICA 


Marine  Department 


66  Broad  St.,  Ne-w  York  City 


BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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BOSTON 


NEW^  ORLEANS 
NORFOLK.  Va. 
PHILADELPHIA 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
LOS  ANGELES 


CLEVELAND 

SEATTLE 

PORT  ARTHUR.  Tex. 

HONOLULU,  T.  H. 
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last  year.  An  interesting  case  of  a  wool  shipment  was 
465  bales  of  wool  which  arrived  here  from  London  on 
the  motorship  Loch  Goil.  This  shipment  originated  in 
New  Zealand,  was  shipped  from  there  to  London,  and 
thence  to  Portland. 

vVindow  glass  from  Belgium  constitutes  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  cargo  from  that  country.  A  small  amount 
also  is  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Holland 
and  Germany,  but  the  bulk  is  from  Belgium.  For  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  there  were  imported  63,- 
606  cases  of  window  glass.  Last  year  there  were  im- 
ported 51,659  cases,  during  the  same  period  of  which 
34,425  cases  were  brought  in  in  June  to  arrive  before 
the  new  tariff  became  effective.  The  total  number  for 
the  entire  year  was  less  than  75,000  cases  and  that 
mark  will  be  passed  this  year  with  the  July  shipments. 

Of  the  various  oils,  cocoanut  oil  is  imported  in  the 
largest  quantities.  So  far  this  year  5272  tons  have 
been  imported  as  against  2340  tons  for  the  same  pe- 
riod last  year.  This  is  an  increase  of  more  than  100 
per  cent.  Linseed  oil  is  not  now  entering  in  such 
large  quantities  due  to  the  pressing  of  the  linseed 
here.  As  shown  above  the  importation  of  linseed  has 
increased  nearly  fourfold.  There  has,  however,  been 
a  small  shipment  of  498  tons  of  peanut  oil  brought  in 
this  year  and  524  tons  of  soya  bean  oil,  none  of  either 
having  been  imported  last  year.  Marked  increases  are 
shown  in  toys,  tin,  pig  iron  and  tea. 


CONCRETE-BORING  MOLLUSCS 

MOLLUSCS  that  bore  wood  have  been  expen- 
sively known  for  centruies.  Some  of  them  are 
familiar  by  name  even  outside  the  circles  of 
zoology;  for  example.  Teredo  navalis  and 
Xylotria,  or  Bankia — in  common  English,  pileworms  or 
shipworms.  A  number  of  species  that  bore  into  rocks 
along  the  sea  coast  have  also  long  been  known  to  sci- 
ence. In  quite  recent  years,  a  very  few  specimens  have 
been  found  in  marine  concrete  structures,  but  were  re- 
garder  as  curiosities  only. 

But  no  longer  can  rock-boring  mulloscs  be  treated 
-wholly  with  disdain  by  practical  men.  A  representa- 
tive of  the  family,  Pholadidea  penita  by  name,  has  quite 
recently  been  found  on  mischief  bent  to  an  extent  that 
demands  attention,  in  some  places.  In  San  Pedro,  the 
harbor  of  Los  Angeles,  the  wooden  piles  of  certain 
-wharves  were  jacketed  with  mortar  of  Portland  cement 
and  fine  gravel  to  protect  them  from  destruction  by 
teredos  or  other  marine  wood-boring  animals.  This 
protection  appeared  to  be  effective  until  November, 
1922,  when  it  was  discovered  that  Pholads  had  bored 
into  and  through  the  jackets  on  some  of  these  piles. 
Examination  showed  that  the  attack  had  been  exten- 
sive,  the  jackets  of  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  piles 
-examined  being  found  infested  with  these  little  shell 
fishes.  But  that  was  not  all — in  the  irony  of  zoology, 
other  molluscan  borers  were  reported  to  have  found 
their  way  through  the  passages  made  by  the  Pho- 
lads and  entered  the  wood  inside  the  jacket. 

A  full  grown  Pholadidea,  as  found  in  the  mortar 
jackets  at  San  Pedro,  is  about  two  and  three-quarters 
inches  long  and  one  and  one-quarter  inches  in  great- 
est diameter,  near  the  forward  end.  His  shape  re- 
isembles  a  flattened  pear.  He  is  a  bivalve.  He  starts 
operation  as  a  youngster  and  so  his  hole  at  first  is 
only  about  one-sixteenth  inch  or  less  in  diameter  at 
the  surface  of  the  rock,  concrete,  or  mortar,  but  ex- 
pands as  the  animal  grows  and  penetrates.  The  for- 
ward, rounded  portion  of  the  shell  has  a  surface  re- 
-sembling  a  rasp  or  file.  Whether,  however,  the  cut- 
ting of  the  concrete  or  rock  is  due  wholly  to  attrition 


MAGNOLIA 
Anti-Friction  Metal 

is  always  uniform  in  composition  and  de- 
pendable in  service.  It  adapts  itself  quickly 
to  rough  or  scored  shafting,  makes  smooth 
highly  polished  contact  surfaces  and  "sets" 
particles  of  grit  where  they  cannot  cut  the 
journal  or  appreciably  increase  friction. 
Magnolit  Metal  melts  and  pours  well,  is 
easily  peened  and  scraped  in  and  is  perfect- 
ly adapted  to  a  very  wide  range  of  speeds 
and  pressures.  With  the  lowest  frictional 
coefficient  of  any  known  bearing  metal,  it 
runs  cool  with  less  lubricant  and  is  excel- 
lent protection  against  hot  boxes  and  melt- 
ing out  where  lubrication  is  neglected. 
Sold  in  ingots  and  cored  bars,  the  latter  to 
eliminate  shrinkage,  and  pattern  and  cast- 
ing costs  on  small  bearings. 
Write  for  test  data. 
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with  the  rough  shell,  or  whether  it  is  aided  by  some 
secretion  which  softens  the  material,  has  not  been 
surely  determined.  These  molluscs  have  been  found  in 
some  hard  rocks,  but  are  generally  found  in  shales. 

Reports  from  Los  Angeles  state  that  at  every  point 
in  the  inner  harbor  where  mortar-jacketed  piles  exist, 
about  50  per  cent  had  been  more  or  less  attacked,  of 
which  more  than  one-fifth  were  badly  bored,  and  of 
those  not  attacked  a  number  were  so  far  inshore  as 
to  be  little  exposed.  To  allay  unnecessary  alarm,  it 
should  be  said  that  the  mortar  was  below  average  in 
quality,  from  two  to  five  inches  in  thickness,  some  be- 
ing decidedly  poor.  That  these  jackets  had  escaped 
attack  for  fourteen  years  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  wooden  forms  used  in  depositing  the  mortar  had 
been  left  in  place.  They  were  gradually  destroyed  by 
marine  wood  borers,  thus  exposing  the  mortar  tp  the 
Pholadidea.  The  probabilities  of  attack  upon  well- 
made  precast  piles  and  other  high-grade  concrete  de- 
pends upon  whether  the  action  of  these  molluscs  is 
mechanical,  or  chemical,  or  both. 

Another  species,  Platyodon  cancellata,  more  clam- 
like in  shape,  has  also  been  found  in  disintegrating 
concrete.  The  first  species  is  found  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  from  Alaska  southward  even  to  Ecuador.  One 
species  of  rock-boring  mollusc  has  also  been  reported 
on  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  and  at  Panama.  Since 
these  Pholads  have  shown  capabilities  for  damage  of 
commercial  significance,  they  are  receiving  attention 
from  the  Committee  on  Marine  Piling  Investigation,  of 
National  Research  Council,  with  which  Engineering 
Foundation  is  cooperating. 

(Reprinted  from  Research  Narratives  and  based  on 
information  supplied  by  Professor  C.  A.  Kofoid  and  R. 
C.  Miller,  University  of  California,  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Marine  Piling  Committee.) 
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ri£RRV  apparatus  is  l)y  no  means  confined 
to  the  Gyro  -  Compass  and  High  Intensity 
SearchHght.  We  jjroduce  other  important 
navigational  instruments,  such  as  the  Hehn  Angle 
Indicator  and  Engine  Revolution  Indicator,  which 
in  design  and  o])eration,  form  a  new  departure  from 
the  ordinary  type. 


SPERRY    HELM    ANGLE 
INDICATOR 


The  Helm  Angle  Indicator,  for  example,  oper- 
ates on  the  regular  I).  C.  lighting  circuit;  is  1007t  synchronous;  simple  in  design; 
rugged;  moisture  proof;  and  only  requires  a  7-wire  cable  for  eighteen  reading  po- 
sitions. 


The  synchronous  D.  C.  transmission  system  used  in  the  tlelm  Angle  Indicator 
is  also  used  in  the  Engine  Revolution  Indicator. 
This  instrument  gives  the  instantaneous  reading 
of  the  propeller  revolutions,  besides  designating 
whether  the  engine  is  going  ahead  or  astern. 


Si)erry  instruments  are  created  only  when 
present  day  navigation  can  be  improved.  Use  of 
them  will  increase  the  efficiency  and  safety  of 
shi])  oi)eration  with  resultant  economy,  and  adds 
convenience  to  the  duties  of  the  navigating  of- 
ficers. 

J'lirthcr  particulars  and  prices  gifoi 
upon  application. 
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PORT  OF  MELBOURNE 


(Continued  from  page  374) 

point  and  that  all  structures  will  be  so  arranged  as 
to  allow  for  a  future  depth  of  40  feet.  The  expendi- 
tures incident  to  the  dredging  operations  of  this  plan 
will  be  upwards  of  five  million  dollars. 

Under  the  second  division  it  is  proposed  that  the 
entire  channel  of  the  river  be  widened  100  feet  and 
that  the  swinging  basin  be  enlarged  to  700  feet  by 
1000  feet.  Work  is  now  in  progress  on  the  construc- 
tion of  two  new  wharves  and  the  dredging  work  on 
the  swinging  basin  has  been  completed. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  improvements  is 
that  of  the  third  division,  which  contemplates  the 
building  of  four  wet  basins  adjacent  to  the  present 
Victoria  dock.  These  basins  will  have  a  total  area  of 
1200  acres  and  are  figured  to  provide  accommodation 
for  any  contemplated  increase  in  the  river  trade  for 
the  next  thirty  years.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  this 
work  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $30,000,000. 

Dock  No.  1,  which  will  be  the  first  completed,  will 
have  an  entrance  200  feet  in  width,  a  depth  of  water 
throughout  of  32  feet,  a  total  area  of  85.61  acres,  and 
a  berthing  space  of  a  little  over  two  miles.  The  other 
three  docks  will  have  a  common  entrance  250  feet  wide 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Yarra  and  the  Mari- 
byrnong  Rivers. 


Improvements  contemplated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Yarra  River  on  the  Williamstown  side  are  in  the  na- 
ture of  those  which  may  be  required  for  an  increased 
export  trade  to  provide  economic  handling  of  bulk  car- 
goes.   Berthage  to  the  extent  of  14,360  feet  is  planned. 

At  the  Port  of  Melbourne  it  is  proposed  to  provide 
six  wet  basins,  these  wet  basins  to  form  a  continuous 
system,  so  that  at  their  eastern  end  they  open  on  the 
upper  swinging  basin  in  the  Yarra  and  thus  make  it 
possible  for  vessels  to  discharge  both  at  the  Port  of 
Melbourne  docks  and  at  the  upper  Melbourne  city 
docks  without  navigating  the  channel  of  the  river. 
The  plans  for  this  section  of  the  improvements  include 
also  the  building  of  a  long  breakwater  opposite  the 
piers  at  Williamstown  to  define  and  protect  the  east 
side  of  the  river  channel  and  the  connection  of  the. 
Port  of  Melbourne  works  with  the  Williamstown 
works  through  the  medium  of  either  a  tunnel  or  a. 
transporter  bridge. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  artist's  bird's-eye  view  of 
this  completed  plan  shown  in  the  illustration  here- 
with, the  entire  arrangement  makes  a  very  compact 
and  convenient  scheme  of  port  layout,  which  is  par- 
ticularly commendable  in  that  it  is  free  from  the  usual 
bottle-neck  approach   handicap. 


HARBOR  IMPROVEMENT  NOTES 


Los  Angeles  Harbor.  Contracts 
for  dredging  the  main  channel  of 
Los  Angeles  Harbor  amounting  to 
$757,000  have  been  awarded  by  the 
United  States  Army  Engineers  to  the 
San  Francisco  Dredging  Company 
and  the  Fred  C.  Frank  Construction 
Company.  On  the  new  shore  line 
created  by  this  dredging  the  Harbor 
Department  will  construct  new  pas- 
senger and  freight  terminals.  The 
City  of  Los  Angeles  on  June  5  au- 
thorized the  issue  of  $15,000,000  in 
bonds  for  improvement  of  docks  and 
warehouses.  A  terminal  warehouse 
with  a  capacity  of  80,000  cases  of  oil 
is  being  completed  at  the  harbor  by 
the  Petroleum  Export  Corporation. 
This  equipment  includes  tank  farm 
and  pipe  line  from  the  oil  fields. 
It  is  reported  that  negotiations  are 
under  way  between  the  Board  of 
Harbor  Commissioners  and  a  Utah 
coal  company  for  the  establishment 
of  a  coal  bunkering  station  at  this 
harbor. 

Oakland,  California.  The  City  of 
Oakland  is  planning  the  improve- 
ment of  its  harbor  in  conjunction 
with  work  being  done  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Engineers  in  dredging  the 
Oakland  Harbor  and  Estuary.  Plans 
are  being  drawn  up  for  the  construc- 
tion of  five  piers  and  one  wharf  run- 
ning slantwise  into  the  estuary  from 
Alice  to  Market  .street.  The  Alaska 
Packers'  Association  is  planning  to 
construct  on  the  Alameda  side  of 
the    estuary,    at   the    foot    of    (Jrand 


street,  one  of  the  largest  terminals 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  will  com- 
prise an  ocean  and  rail  terminal  and 
some  of  the  largest  packing  plants 
will  be  located  at  this  terminal.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  terminal  is 
$2,000,000. 


Portland,  Oregon.  The  Northern 
Grain  &  Warehouse  Company  will 
construct  a  300,000-bushel  grain  ele- 
vator adjoining  the  Albina  Dock  No. 
2  of  the  Oregon-Washington  Railway 
&  Navigation  Company.  This  dock 
was  leased  by  the  grain  company  as 
an  exporting  dock.  It  will  have  a 
frontage  of  100  feet  and  a  depth  of 
125  feet. 


Longview,  Washington.  In  line 
with  its  plans  for  the  construction 
of  a  complete  townsite,  the  Long- 
Bell  Lumber  Company  has  let  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  dock 
"A"  facing  the  Columbia  river,  which 
will  be  used  exclusively  for  the  ex- 
porting of  lumber  cargoes. 

•if  -I?  '/.- 
Honolulu,  T.  H.  The  harbor  board 
of  Honolulu  on  June  8  awarded  con- 
tract for  the  completion  of  piers  8, 
9  and  10  to  the  National  Construc- 
tion Company.  The  work  will  be 
completed  by  August,  1924,  and  will 
cost  $465,000.  In  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Bill  recently  passed  by  Con- 
gress, $375,000  was  allotted  for  com- 
pletion of  the  7000-foot  breakwater 
at  Hilo. 


Chile.  The  Chilean  government 
has  approved  the  construction  of  a 
modern  port  at  Lebu,  the  work  not 
to  entail  a  cost  greater  than  930,- 
000  pounds. 


Manchuria.  It  is  reported  in  the 
Japanese  press  that  the  South  Man- 
churia Railway  Company  will  build 
a  pier  at  Dairen. 

Calcutta,  India.  The  King  George's 
Dock,  now  under  construction,  will 
have  a  water  area  of  about  190  acres, 
the  length  of  quay  wall  will  be  25,- 
000  feet  and  the  number  of  berths 
will  be  35.  The  entrance  lock  will 
be  700  feet  in  length  and  90  feet 
wide  with  a  depth  of  water  of  32 
feet  at  lowest  low  water  and  56  feet 
at  highest  high  water.  There  will 
be  three  storage  sheds,  each  contain- 
ing a  total  floor  area  of  187,000 
square  feet.  Export  sheds  will  also 
be  built  with  a  total  floor  area  of 
148,000  square  feet. 


Vancouver,  B.  C.  Vancouver  wili 
have  4,000,000  bushels  elevator  ac- 
commodation in  time  for  the  1923 
crop.  The  existing  elevator,  which 
was  recently  acquired  by  the  Van- 
couver Harbor  Commission  from  the. 
government,  will  be  known  as  No.  1. 
This  elevator  will  be  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  800,000  bushels'  ca- 
pacity, bringing  the  total  capacity 
to  slightly  over  2,000,000.  Construc- 
tion has  also  started  on  No.  2  ele- 
vator, near  the  new  Ballantyne  Pier, 
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AMERICA  AND  CHINA 


tions.  I  do  not  know  how  much  good 
it  would  do  America  except  that  it 
would  help  to  exercise  a  practical 
hand  of  restraint,  so  that  the  fire 
which  is  hardly  altogether  extin- 
guished may  not  burst  out  afresh. 
And  you  gentlemen  know  as  well  as 
I  do  that  never  before  in  the  history 
of  Europe  was  a  brotherly  hand  of 
restraint  needed  as  it  is  today. 

Nevertheless,  after  saying  all  these 
things,  the  fundamental  historical 
fact  remains  true,  namely  this,  that 
America  came  on  the  stage  of  the 
Atlantic-European  Drama  during  the 
last  and  closing  act,  and  the  real 
demonstration  of  this  new  world 
actor  is  to  be  seen  in  a  new  drama 
staged  quite  elsewhere,  and  this  else- 
where is  the  Pacific. 

Geographically  America  is  nearer 
to  the  continent  of  Asia  than  to  any 
other  continent.  The  United  States 
of  America  has  a  longer  coast-line 
along  the  Pacific  than  has  any  other 
Pacific  nation.  The  land  of  North 
America  is  nearer  to  the  land  of 
Asia  than  North  America  is  to  South 
America. 

You  realize  how  it  is.  Some  of 
you  engineers  might  actually  do  it, 
I  believe,  when  industrial  conditions 
create  the  demand — build  a  subway 
tunnel  beneath  Bering  Strait  and 
thus  connect  the  land  of  Asia  with 
the  land  of  North  America,  so  that 
it  would  be  perfectly  possible  to  ship 
goods  from  Philadelphia  all  the  way 
by  rail  to  Peking. 

Not  only  geographically  is  it  so, 
but  historically.  American  states- 
manship has  always  caught  the  vis- 
ion of  the  power  and  of  the  service 
of  America  in  the  Far  East. 

Japan  was  first  opened  by  an 
American,  by  Commodore  Perry;  and 
the  first  foreign  consul  to  arrive  at 
Canton,  China,  was  an  American, 
commissioned  by  no  less  an  Ameri- 
can than  George  Washington  himself. 

I  may  say,  therefore,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  bring  forth  a 
large  number  of  other  historical 
facts  to  show  that  the  trend  of  his- 
tory definitely  points  to  the  larger 
and  fuller  participation  of  America 
in  every  way — commercially,  econom- 
ically, historically  and  culturally — in 
the  affairs  of  the  Far  East. 

America  is  destined  to  become  a 
very,  very  prominent  player  on  this 
dramatic  stage;  yet  America  is  not 
the  only  player  there.  Why,  there 
would  be  no  fun  if  you  were  the 
only  one.  I  need  not  mention  the 
tremendous  bearing  of  Japan  on  the 
(juestion;  nor  do  I  need  to  describe 
the  tremendous  jjossibilities  because 


(Continued  from  page  369) 

of  the  entry  of  Russia;  but  I  do 
wish  to  call  your  attention  to  an- 
other actor,  clear  across  the  stage 
from  you — China,  my  own  country. 

I  suppose  even  a  most  superficial 
glance  on  the  new  map  of  the  world, 
with  the  Pacific  Basin  at  its  center, 
will  at  once  convince  you  of  the  fact 
that  the  future  of  our  human  des- 
tiny, the  nature  and  the  character 
of  this  international,  inter-racial,  in- 
ter-cultural drama  upon  the  Pacific 
uill  depend  very  largely  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  these  two  lands — • 
America  and  China.  These  are  the 
two  greatest  giants  on  this  stage: 
America  because  of  her  resources, 
because  of  her  territory,  because  of 
her  vast  portion  of  already  achieved 
power — the  most  powerful  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  today;  China, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  a  larger  ter- 
ritory, larger  population,  longer  his- 
tory and  a  more  vigorous  spirit  now 
bursting  out  from  the  innermost  life 
of  the  nation,  and  with  a  larger 
volume  of  undeveloped  natural  re- 
sources, according  to  the  unanimous 
judgment  of  all  those  who  have  stud- 
ied the  problems  of  the  Far  East,  is 
to  be  the  most  potential  power  of 
the  future. 

Why,  just  leave  the  two  alone,  and 
if  they  should  decide  to  antagonize 
each  other,  to  compete  against  each 
other,  to  adopt  programs  whereby 
each  might  do  away  with  the  other — 
just  the  two  of  them  are  quite  suffi- 
cient to  plunge  many  generations  of 
our  future  history  into  worse  ruin 
and  misery  than  humanity  has  known 
before;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  two  nations  are  able  to  focus 
their  common  attention  on  certain 
worth  while  human  ideals,  such  as 
the  bringing  about  of  a  new  regime 
of  international  peace  and  harmony, 
a  larger  production  of  natural  re- 
sources for  the  advancement  of  the 
human  standard  of  living,  a  greater 
degree  of  fellowship,  with  a  better 
understanding  and  enjoyment  of  cul- 
ture— and  if  they  are  able  to  bring 
their  resources,  human  and  material, 
to  realize  these  things,  they  can  ac- 
complish anything  they  undertake — 
consider  their  tremendous  resources, 
105,000,000  population  on  the  one 
hand  and  450,000,000  on  the  other— 
555,000,000  human  beings  doing  the 
same  things! 

A  new  vision  is  coming  into  the 
minds  of  all  progressive  thinking 
men  and  women!  Of  course,  we  may 
say,  "Is  it  possible  for  them  to  co- 
operate? Have  they  these  common 
ideals?"      My    answer   to   that   is   ai) 


unqualified  affirmative.  After  a  num- 
ber of  years  of  study  of  this  problem 
I  am  now  thoroughly  convinced — 
and  I  know  men  like  my  friend.  Dr. 
Luce,  vice-president  of  our  Peking 
University,  who  has  been  in  China 
twenty-five  years,  and  thousands  of 
others,  Chinese  and  American  alike, 
quite  agree — that  it  is  possible  foj 
America  and  China  to  work  together 
for  these  common  ideals  of  peace 
and  prosperity,  and  of  harmony.  Be- 
cause we  find  no  other  two  races 
that  are  more  akin  in  human  funda- 
mental characteristics.  I  might  il- 
lustrate the  commonness,  the  com- 
munity of  human  character  between 
these  two  nations  in  several  ways. 
Just  let  me  illustrate  by  a  few  of 
them. 

Both  the  Americans  and  the  Chi- 
nese are  passionate  lovers  of  liberty. 
It  is  because  of  the  American  peo- 
ple's love  of  liberty  that  you  have 
now  built  a  political  democracy, 
which  is  the  example  being  copied 
increasingly  in  other  lands.  China, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  thoroughly 
rooted  in  centuries  of  the  passion 
for  liberty  and  the  desire  for  non- 
interference. Because  of  that  China 
has  had  for  these  centuries  a  sys- 
tem of  social  democracy,  a  social 
structure  which  our  European  and 
American  scholars  and  statesmen 
are  just  now  beginning  to  study  and 
appreciate. 

Again,  both  the  Americans  and 
the  Chinese  are  passionate  lovers  of 
peace.  We  know  very  well  that  for 
fifty  centuries  China  has  stood  in 
world  history  as  the  very  symbolism 
of  pacificism,  of  non-resistance,  of 
peace;  and  America  today,  although 
the  most  powerful  nation,  is  the 
most  sincere  nation  in  the  program 
for  the  reduction  of  armaments,  in 
the  program  for  the  promotion  of 
world  peace;  and  both  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  Chinese  are  those  who 
hold  in  high  regard  personal  integ- 
rity of  character,  and  honesty  in 
business  dealings. 

Americans  who  have  had  business 
dealings  with  the  Chinese  merchants 
are  unanimous  in  their  testimony 
that  the  word  of  a  Chinese  merchant 
is  as  good  as  a  bond  of  gold.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  Chinese  merchant 
prefers  to  do  business  with  Ameri- 
cans because  of  the  peculiarly  Amer- 
ican business  ethics,  known  as  "the 
square  deal,"  which  they  like. 

Not  only  is  there  this  harmony  of 
characteristics,  but  there  is  also  a 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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people;  both  are  open,  cheerful, 
maintaining  an  optimistic  outlook 
upon  life,  and  both  possess  a  strain 
of  humor — that  is  not  easily  irri- 
tated by  unnecessary,  small  details. 
I  vi^as  talking  with  an  American  bus- 
iness man  a  few  days  ago,  who  had 
for  many  years  been  engaged  in 
business  in  China,  and  he  said,  "I 
love  to  do  business  with  the  Chinese 
at  all  times."  I  asked,  "Why?"'  He 
said,  "I  don't  care  whether  I  speak 
Chinese  or  he  speaks  English,  so 
long  as  he  is  a  Chinaman  I  can  get 
to  him,  pat  him  on  the  back  and  say, 
'Come  on,  old  man,  let's  do  some- 
thing for  fun.'  I  would  never  dare 
do  this  with  the  Japanese." 

After  he  said  this  I  began  to  look 
back  on  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese, 
and  I  found  the  feeling  is  really  very 
similar.  We  Chinese  like  to  have 
dealings  with  a  great  many  Euro- 
peans. We  like  the  Britishers  very 
much,  because  they  are  a  very  hon- 
orable group  of  men.  We  like  them. 
But  we  still  like  the  Americans  bet- 
ter than  the  Englishmen.  The  Eng- 
lishman seems  to  conduct  himself 
with  a  sort  of  stupid  dignity.  We 
can  always,  on  the  other  hand,  count 
on  the  American  to  be  a  good  fellow. 
It  is  on  the  solid  rock  of  common 
characteristics  and  common  temper- 


ament that  we  see  the  foundation  of 
the  reality  of  these  two  nations  fo- 
cusing their  attention,  bringing  their 
resources  and  human  power  together 
to  realize  their  common  ideals.  It 
is  possible.  Not  only  is  it  possible, 
it  has  already  come.  It  has  gone  be- 
yond the  realm  of  theories;  it  has 
entered  into  the  realm  of  fact. 

Take,  for  instance,  industry  and 
commerce.  Since  the  war  Europe  is 
buried  under  a  thick  layer  of  the 
ashes  of  ruin.  With  the  emergence 
of  the  possibility  of  the  Far  East 
taking  its  part,  being  led  by  progres- 
sive, far-seeing  men,  your  commer- 
cial relations  with  China  have  in- 
creased enormously.  In  the  last  four 
years — without  burdening  you  with 
unnecessary  details,  allow  me  to  give 
you  the  proportion  of  increase — the 
number  of  American  business  men 
in  China  has  doubled,  the  number  of 
American  business  firms  has  tripled, 
and  the  amount  of  business  between 
America  and  China  has  multiplied 
itself  four  times. 

The  rapidity  of  growth  in  this  in- 
ternational American  -  Chinese  com- 
mercial business  has  taken  phice  in 
spite  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  of 
the  industrial  difficulties  in  America, 
and  of  the  proverbial  i)()litical  dis- 
order in  China. 

Trade,     international     commerce — 


what  is  it  for?  Is  it  not  for  the 
raising  of  the  standard  of  living,  in- 
creasing the  productivity  and  bring- 
ing about  a  greater  regime  of  pros- 
perity? Prosperity,  I  think,  will  in 
the  future  depend  more  on  America 
and  China  in  their  business  relation- 
ship than  upon  any  other  factor. 

America  is  today  the  foremost 
country  in  the  accumulation  of  cap- 
ital, the  foremost  country  in  engi- 
neering experience,  the  foremost 
country  in  business  organizing  abil- 
ity. Capital,  engineering  and  busi- 
ness management — these  three  are 
most  vital  factors  in  economics. 
China,  on  the  other  hand,  possesses 
the  greatest  stores  of  undeveloped 
raw  materials,  which  await  indus- 
trial processes ;  she  has  the  greatest 
accumulation  of  human  power  of 
labor;  and  out  of  China's  tremend- 
ous population  will  be  developed  the 
greatest  single  market  for  manufac- 
tured goods.  Raw  material,  labor 
and  market — these  three  are  also 
very  important  and  vital  factors  in 
industry.  These  six  factors  natur- 
ally tend  to  attract  one  another  to 
a  creative  interplay,  and  when  that 
is  realized  to  the  fullest  extent  our 
imagination  will  be  strained  to  grasp 
the  full  significance  of  their  bearin.u' 
on  prosperity. 

I  can  illustrate  the  same  thing  in 
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1000    miles   from    the    sea    in    China 


the  realm  of  diplomacy — how  these 
two  nations  with  their  tremendous 
power  will  bring  about  a  new  world 
regime  of  harmony  and  of  peace. 

I  can  illustrate  the  same  thing  in 
the  realm  of  education.  Two  types 
of  world  culture,  hitherto  going  in 
opposite  directions,  are  now  coming 
face  to  face  across  the  Pacific  Basin. 
We  see  two  types  of  mind:  On  the 
one  hand  the  Amrican  mind,  keen, 
analytical,  sharp,  vigorous,  youthful 
spontaneity  unhampered  with  the  re- 
straints of  the  older  world;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  mind, 
deep,  reserved,  pensive,  thoroughly 
disciplined  with  the  experience  of  a 
long  historic  past.  Bring  these  two 
types  of  mind  and  these  two  store- 
houses of  culture  into  a  new  crea- 
tive contact — why,  it  is  the  promise 
of  a  new  renaissance,  a  new  intel- 
lectual regime,  more  brilliant  than 
history  has  ever  seen  before. 

I  need  not  multiply  illustrations  in 
other  realms.  Picture  China  as  a 
giant  recently  awakened  from  a  deep 
slumber.  The  giant  has  now  real- 
ized his  own  possibilities,  realized 
his  own  potential  strength.  He  is 
rubbing  his  eyes,  looking  around  for 
a  worth  while  job.  American  states- 
manship is  progressive  and  wise 
when  it  claims  the  cooperation  of 
this  giant  in  carrying  the  burden  of 
service  in  the  building  of  a  better, 
happier  world. 

This  giant,  of  course,  you  must 
realize,  because  of  his  recent  long 
sleep,  cannot  as  yet  walk  as  briskly 
as  you  can ;  he  may  not  be  able  to 
do  the  work  as  steadily  as  you  can, 
may  not  be  able  to  carry  as  heavy 
a  load  of  this  burden  as  you  can; 
but  all  that  you  need  to  do  with  this 
giant,  whose  heart  is  with  you,  who 
has  unlimited  confidence  and  grati- 
tude toward  you,  all  you  need  to  do 
is  to  take  the  giant  by  his  arm,  push 
him  a  little  bit,  encourage  him  a  lit- 
tle bit,  give  him  a  large  dose  of  that 
typical  American  product  known  as 
"pep,"  then  the  giant  will  be  able 
to  catch  up  and  be  a  really  useful, 


helpful    coworker   with   you    on   the 
same  path  where  both  are  walking, 
and  doing  the  same  work   in  which 
we  are  both  interested. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means 
the  wisdom  of  the  injection  of  a 
certain  number  of  the  best  elements 
of  American  civilization  into  the  Chi- 
nese system  of  education,  or  her 
future  leadership,  that  is  all;  and 
that  is  exactly  what  a  few  of  the 
American  educational  institutions,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Chinese,  are 
doing. 

Taking  the  university  of  which  my 
friend.  Dr.  Luce,  is  the  vice-presi- 
dent, as  an  example — situated  in  the 
most  strategic  spot,  the  political  cap- 
ital of  the  country,  the  intellectual 
center  of  the  race,  the  diplomatic 
center  of  the  Far  East — that  univer- 
sity and  others  stand  as  an  Ameri- 
can contribution  in  the  make-up  of 
China's  future  leadership.  I  say  it 
is  wise  for  these  gentlemen  to  come 
and  assist  China  in  China's  tremend- 
ous forward,  progressive  sweep  of 
educational  reform;  it  is  wise  for 
Americans  in  America  to  be  inter- 
ested in  such  undertakings.  It  pays 
from  two  standpoints:  If  the  Chi- 
nese are  better  educated  they  will 
produce  more.  If  they  produce  more 
they  will  earn  more.  If  they  can 
earn  more  they  will  buy  more.  When 
they  buy  more  the  Americans  will 
sell  more. 

Gentlemen,  I  emphasize  only  three 
points.  The  first  is,  that  America  is 
the  chosen  leader  today  in  a  new 
world  of  acti'ities,  staged  upon  the 
Pacific  Basin  Secondly,  in  order 
that  America  may  best  fulfill  her 
divine  mission,  the  most  strategic 
approach  for  her  is  through  the  con- 
fidence and  cooperation  of  China. 
Thirdly,  in  order  that  America  may 
fully  capitalize  her  present  strategic 
position  with  regard  to  China,  it  is 
worth  while,  it  is  wise,  for  the  Amer- 
icans to  continue  their  interest  in 
the  education  of  the  Chinese  people. 
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San  Francisco-Los  Angeles 

Meals,  berth,  dancing  and  other  entertainment 
included  in  fares 

Four  Sailings  Weekly  between  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 

Two  Sailings  Weekly  between  San  Diego 
and  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco 


Round  Trip   Fare 

San  Francisco 
San  Diego 

$28.50 

Meals  and  berth 
included 


Round  Trip   Fare 

San  Diego 
Los  Angeles 

$6.00 

Including    meal    each 
way 


S.  S.  WAIMEA  sails  5  p.  m.  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Los  Angeles  Thursdays  and  from 
Los    Angeles    to    San    Francisco    Mondays. 


For  tickets  and  information  address  : 

Los  Angeles  Steamship  Company 

R.    V.    Crowder.    G.  P.  A. 
San    Francisco:     685    Market   Street 
Los    Angeles:      517    S.    Spring    Street 

Los  Angeles — Honolulu 

Fortnightly  sailings  with  luxury     /^  fi 
liners  via  the  "Great   Circle 
Route  of  Sunshine" 
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THE  United  States  Shipping  Board,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Department  of  Mines 
have  recently  conducted  15  joint  tests  of 
Todd  Mechanical  Oil  Burners  under  Scotch 
Marine  Boilers,  and  these  figures,  with  their 
remarkable  records  of  boiler  efficiency,  are  at 
your  service  for  the  asking.  Drop  us  a  post- 
card and  let  us  send  you  this  circular. 

Todd  Mechanical  Oil  Burners  are  the  fin* 
ished  product  of  years  of  untiring  experi- 
mentation in  burning  fuel  oil  mechanically. 
They  represent  the  most  recent  and  highly 
efficient  development  in  this  field.  As  a  re- 
sult, they  are  often  specified  to  replace  other 
types  of  burners. 

The  system  is  equally  correct  and  econom- 
ical either  for  land  or  marine  practice. 

Remember  that  Todd  has  equipped  a  thou- 
sand ships  with  complete  Fuel  Oil  Burning 
installations.  We  carry  a  full  line  of  parts 
for  both  the  Todd  and  the  White  Burner  and 
manufacture  complete  heating,  pumping,  and 
straining  outfits. 

TODD    SHIPYARDS    CORPORATION 

Plant  of 

WHITE  FUEL  OIL  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 

742  East  12th  Street,  New  York 
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Linde  users  seldom  fail  to  save  time  and  money  by  availing 
themselves  of  Linde  Engineering  Service. 


Better  standards  of  practice  are 
often  suggested.  New  applications 
are  pointed  out.  The  vexing  prob- 
lem may  be  a  common  one  which 
Linde  has  helped  to  solve  many 
times. 

The  field  work  with  Linde  users 
is  carried  on  through  the  District 


Sales  Office  in  that  locality,  and  is 
based  upon  the  vast  knowledge  of 
the  whole  Linde  organization  in  the 
uses  of  oxygen,  resulting  from  many- 
years'  experience.  The  resources  of 
the  Linde  Engineering  Staff  and 
Research  Laboratories  are  called 
upon  when  necessary. 
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A-E-CO  DEPENDABLE  MARINE  AUXILIARIES 


'The  Choice  of  the  Old  -  Timers' 


STEERING  GEARS 
TOWING  MACHINES 


TELEMOTORS 
WINDLASSES 


WINCHES 
CAPSTANS 


GYPSEYS 

CHANDLERY 


Are  Your  Ships'  Cargoes 
as  Big  as  They  Should  Be? 

The  size  of  your  cargoes  depends  on  the 
number  of  shippers  you  satisfy  with  your 
service. 

A  shipper  soon  comes  to  know  the  line  that 
consistently  delivers  his  freight  on  time  and 
in  Rood  condition  and  you  will  find  mvari- 
ably  the  Companies  handling  the  greatest  vol- 
ume of  shipping — the  successful  companies, — 
have  built  uji  their  business  on  the  founda- 
tion of  DEl'EN'DABILITY.  And  if  you  go 
into  the  source  of  this  Dependability  you  will 
realize  that  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  it  is  Depend- 
able  Cargo   Handling    Machinery. 

.'\-RCo  Marine  Au.xili;iries,  with  sixty  years 
of  experience  back  of  their  design  and  con- 
struction,— Auxiliaries  that  are  easy  to  oper- 
ate and  always  ready,  under  all  conditions, 
for  immediate  reliable  duty;  that  make  it  pos- 
sible for  your  ships  to  sail  regularly  on  sched- 
uled time;  that  are  "the  choice  of  the  old- 
timers"  because  of  their  absolute  dependability 
will  help  to  make  satisfied  shipiurs  for  you 
and  build  up  the  volume  of  your  shipping-. 
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This  illustration  !  hows  the  A-E-CO  Cargo  and 
warping  winch  on  the  motorship  WILLIAM 
PENN.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  most  of 
the  motorships  recently  built  are  equipped  with 
A-E-CO    Auxiliaries. 
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Warren  G.  Harding 

All  San  Francisco  welcomed  your  coming  with  eager 
delight  as  a  kind  friend,  a  loyal  American,  a  compe- 
tent executive,  and  all  San  Francisco  watched  the 
passing  of  your  mortal  remains  with  deep  sorrow. 

Pacific  Marine  Review  in  the  August  issue  had  ex- 
pressed through  frontispiece  portrait  and  leading  edi- 
torial the  joyful  greetings  to  you  as  chief  pilot  of  the 
Ship  of  State,  and  of  our  Merchant  Marine.  Scare  was 
the  ink  dry  on  those  pages  ere  you  had  gone  to  meet 
your  own  great  Pilot  "face  to  face,"  leaving  for  your 
countrymen  the  noble  example  of  a  worth-while  life  in 
which  it  had  been  your  chief  endeavor  to  "do  justice, 
and  to  love  mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God." 


America 

Once  more  there  has  been  enacted  in  this  great  Re- 
public that  quiet  tense  drama  which  arouses  alike  the 
admiration  and  the  envy  of  mankind. 

Separated  from  the  seat  of  government  by  the  width 
of  a  continent,  the  chief  executive,  a  former  newsboy 
and  son  of  a  country  doctor,  dies  quietly  and  unex- 
pectedly in  a  hotel  bedroom.  Two  hours  later  in  a 
small  country  hamlet  three  thousand  miles  away,  the 
son  of  a  village  storekeeper  and  justice  of  the  peace 
wakes  up  his  own  father,  is  sworn  in  as  President, 
and  catches  the  next  local  train  for  Washington  to  as- 
sume the  office  of  chief  executive. 

No  excitement,  no  riots,  deep  sorrow  for  the  friend 
and  helper  who  is  gone,  earnest  sympathy  for  and 
quiet  confidence  in  the  friend  and  helper  who  takes 
charge. 

That  is  America,  and  it  is  in  such  "quietness  and 
confidence"  that  her  great  strength  lies. 


Calvin  Coolidge 

Of  Puritan,  almost  Mayflower,  stock,  the  President 
will  no  doubt  be  friendly  to  shipping.  And  by  the  same 
token  his  legal  training  and  careful  habits  will  no 
doubt  cause  him  to  look  askance  at  direct  government 
operation  with  its  inevitable  admiralty  entanglements 
and  wasteful  methods.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he 
has  shown  the  forcefulness  of  his  character  and  his 
great  determination  to  enforce  law. 


The  Merchant  Marine 

So  far  as  merchant  shipping  is  concerned  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1920  (the  Jones  Bill)  is  still  law. 
That  act  specifically  enjoins  upon  the  Shipping  Board 
the  commission  of  certain  measures  which  that  Board 
as  yet  has  evaded  with  apparent  immunity. 

The  President  and  Congress  should  see  that  all  pro- 
visions of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  are  either  en- 
forced or  cancelled. 


To  this  end  the  shipminded  citizens  of  America 
should  unite  in  bringing  influence  to  bear  on  Con- 
gress, for  if  Congress  gets  behind  Mr.  Coolidge  on 
this  question  there  will  be  no  doubt  of  prompt  and 
effective  action. 


The  Maritime  Congress 

An  excellent  medium  through  which  shipminded 
citizens  may  function  both  for  pressure  on  Congress 
and  for  the  education  of  the  less  than  shipminded 
Americans  is  provided  in  the  National  Marine  Con- 
gress, which  will  meet  in  New  York  during  National 
Marine  Week,  November  5  to  10,  1923,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Merchant  Marine  Associa- 
tion. 

Plans  for  the  program  of  this  congress  include  dis- 
cussions on  "Revision  of  Navigation  Laws  and  Rules" 
and  "A  General  Nation-wide  Policy  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine." 

Already  a  very  gratifying  response  is  being  had  to 
announcements,  and  many  public  bodies  from  all  parts 
of  the  nation  have  signified  their  intention  of  ofl!icial 
representation. 


Direct  Operation 

"Without  private  capital  invested  in  ships  and  ship- 
ping," says  Edward  P.  Farley,  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  "we  cannot  have  a  successful 
merchant  marine." 

No  truer  word  ever  was  spoken  about  the  merchant 
marine  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  only  a  very  small 
part  of  the  truth.  It  would  be  entirely  possible,  as 
many  an  individual  has  found  out  to  his  cost,  to  have 
a  tremendous  amount  of  private  capital  invested  in 
ships  and  shipping  and  not  have  a  successful  mer- 
chant marine.  In  the  same  paragraph  in  which  this 
truism  is  uttered  the  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board 
goes  on  to  state  that  under  present  conditions  private 
capital  cannot  be  enlisted  and  that  in  the  meantime 
the  Shipping  Board  must  operate  the  trade  routes 
necessary  to  American  commerce  and  that  "When 
these  trade  routes  have  been  developed  and  experi- 
enced personnel  and  organization  created  and  world 
conditions  returned  to  more  nearly  normal,  the  results 
of  the  operation  of  the  lines  will  convince  the  investor 
that  under  private  control  and  operation  he  may  ex- 
pect a  safe  return  upon  his  capital.  Then  and  only 
then  will  we  have  a  merchant  marine  of  permanent 
value  to  our  merchants,  farmers,  and  manufacturers." 

Three  quotations  are  taken  from  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  and  presumably  indi- 
cate the  idea  of  the  new  chairman  of  the  Shipping 
Board  as  to  future  policies.  They  illustrate  perhaps 
as  well  as  any  other  quotation  the  fallacious  reason- 
ing of  the  Shipping  Board  with  regard  to  direct  opera- 
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tion;  namely,  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Shipping 
Board  to  operate  the  trade  routes  in  order  to  develop 
trade  and  to  create  experienced  personnel  and  organi- 
zation, and  that  when  world  conditions  return  to  more 
nearly  normal  profit  will  be  shown  on  the  operation  of 
the  lines.  It  is  just  at  these  points  that  many  students 
of  merchant  marine  affairs  take  issue  with  the  con- 
clusions drawn  by  the  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board. 
To  the  more  practical  of  these  students  it  would  seem 
that  the  longer  any  personnel  and  organization  have 
been  under  direct  government  control,  the  less  expe- 
rienced such  personnel  and  organization  will  be  so  far 
as  actual  commercial  competitive  operation  is  con- 
cerned and  also  that  the  almost  certain  result  of  direct 
government  operation  along  any  particular  trade  route 
will  be  a  growing  tendency  to  depart  further  from 
normal  conditions. 

We  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  business  ability 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board  and  of  the 
commissioners  in  charge  of  the  various  departments 
under  him.  We  also  have  considerable  pride  in  the 
record  made  in  the  last  two  years  by  the  officials  of 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  in  reduction  of  waste 
and  in  the  bringing  of  order  out  of  chaos  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  government  fleet  of  freighters.  During  the 
last  six  months,  however,  there  has  been  abundant  evi- 
dence that  politics  are  again  to  the  fore  in  Shipping 
Board  affairs,  and  we  now  see  all  the  competent 
executives  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  re- 
signed from  their  posts  or  intimating  their  intention 
of  doing  so. 

There  are  so  many  adverse  angles  to  the  proposition 
of  government  ownership  and  operation  of  transpor- 
tation facilities  ashore  where  all  of  the  physical  prop- 
erties and  all  of  the  law  and  rules  governing  those 
properties  are  under  direct  control  that  the  Federal 
government  can  hardly  be  persuaded  to  even  consider 
such  a  policy.  Why  then  rush  blindly  into  direct  gov- 
ernment operation  in  overseas  trade  where  in  addition 
to  all  the  objections  per  se  we  are  faced  with  the  fact 
that  international  entanglements  would  be  continually 
made  and  the  operating  owner  would  be  so  frequently 
placed  in  the  embarrassing  position  of  representing 
himself  at  the  international  council  table? 

Just  in  this  connection  we  have  noted  recently  in 
the  press  suggestions  that  positions  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Shipping  Board  and  president  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  be  combined.  .  In  our  judgment 
this  would  be  a  very  foolish  move.  The  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  trustee-ownership  of  the  government  fleet 
which  would  be  sueable  at  law  and  civilly  liable  under 
the  courts  in  all  cases  of  admiralty  jurisdiction,  the 
idea  being  that  with  complete  ownership  of  the  fleet 
vested  directly  in  the  Shipping  Board,  a  non-incorpo- 
rated body,  there  would  be  endless  complication  in  the 
courts, — suing  the  Shipping  Board  would  be  like  suing 
the  Federal  government, — suing  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  like  suing  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration or  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

In  practice  during  the  war  period  this  original  dis- 
tinction was  largely  lost  sight  of,  but  if  we  are  not 
mistaken  it  still  exists  as  far  as  the  actual  legailities 
are  concerned  and  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  claimants  against  the  Emergency 


Fleet  Corporation  and  from  the  standpoint  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  relations  with  the  shipping  nationals  of 
other  governments  to  allow  the  Shipping  Board  and 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  to  become  any  more 
mixed  in  their  relations  than  they  are  at  the  present 
time.  In  fact,  it  might  almost  be  said  that  were  the 
chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board  to  accept  the  position 
of  president  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  he 
would  thereby  become  ineligible  to  a  seat  on  the  Ship- 
ping Board  under  the  clause  of  the  Jones  Act,  section 
3,  reading  "each  commissioner  shall  devote  his  time  to 
the  duties  of  his  office  and  shall  not  be  in  the  employ 
of  or  hold  any  official  relation  to  any  common  car- 
rier subject  to  this  act." 

The  Shipping  Board  is  surrounded  at  the  present 
time  with  considerable  red  tape.  It  has  been  indi- 
rectly operating  quite  a  number  of  overseas  services, 
using  therein  over  300  steamers  at  the  present  time. 
It  should  have,  and  undoubtedly  has,  ample  evidence 
in  its  own  records  of  the  various  entanglements  into 
which  the  competitive  overseas  carriage  of  freight  in- 
evitably leads.  It  should  therefore  realize  that  almost 
any  form  of  agreement  with  private  operating  com- 
panies would  be  preferable  to  direct  operation. 


Difference 

June,  191 1.     June,  1923. 

between 

Country. 

1923  and 
1914. 

Tons  gross. 

Tons  sross. 

Tods  gross. 

Great  Brit 

lin  and  Ireland  . . 

..       18,877,000 

19,077,000 

+  200,000 

British  Dominions    . . 

1,407,000 

2,219,000 

+  812,000 

Ainerica  (United  States)     . . 

1,837,000 

12,416,000 

+  10,579,000 

Austria-Hungary 

1,052,000 

Kil. 

— 

Belgium 

341,000 

600,000 

+  259.000 

Denmark 

768,000 

920,000 

+  152,000 

France 

;          ..         1,918,000 

3,265,000 

+  1,347,000 

Germany 

5,098,000 

2,496,000 

—2,602,000 

Greece 

820,000 

743,000 

—77,000 

Holland 

1,471,000 

2,606,000 

+  1,135,000 

Italy   .  . 

1,423,000 

2,788,000 

+  1,360,000 

Japan . . 

1,642,000 

3,402,000 

+  1,760,000 

Norway 

1,923,000 

2,299,000 

+  376,000 

Spain 

883,000 

1,169,000 

+  286.000 

Sweden 

992,000 

1,092,000 

+  100,000 

other  eoimtries 

2,057,000 

2,847,000 

+  790,000 

Total  abroad     . . 
World's  total     . . 

.  .       23,637,000 

38,862,000 

+  15,225,000 

..       42,514,000 

57,939,000 

+  15,425,000 

World  Shipping  Situation 

In  connection  with  its  study  of  direct  operation  the 
Shipping  Board  should  carefully  analyze  the  world 
shipping  situation.  As  will  be  noted  from  the  attached 
table  taken  from  Lloyd's  latest  quarterly  report,^  the 
present  world  tonnage  exceeds  that  of  1914  by  some 
15,000,000  gross  tons.  The  bulk  of  this  increase  is 
held  by  the  Shipping  Board.  Practically  every  mari- 
time nation  of  the  world,  except  Germany,  has  a  fair 
proportionate  increase,  while  the  United  States'  in- 
crease shows  many  hundredfold. 

The  bulk  of  the  increase  in  the  merchant  fleet  of 
the  United  States  is  from  the  war  program  and  is 
largely  of  a  type  not  commercially  suitable  for  com- 
petition. The  bulk  of  the  increase  in  practically  all 
other  nations  has  been  built  for  commercial  purposes 
since  the  termination  of  the  war.  (We  are  well  aware 
that  the  bulk  of  our  own  fleet  has  been  built  since  the 
war,  but  it  was  built  to  war  plans  and  specifications 
at  war  costs.) 

The  total  tonnage  of  world  shipping  as  compared 
with  1914  is  not  abnormal  had  there  been  between  1914 
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and  1923  a  normal  increase  in  world  trade  and  had 
there  been  the  normal  scrapping  of  obsolete  shipping. 
The  fact  that  there  has  been  on  the  contrary  a  de- 
crease in  tonnage  of  world  trade  as  compared  with 
1914  accompanying  this  tremendous  increase  in  ship- 
ping tonnage  is  of  course  the  cause  for  the  present 
depreciation  in  shipping,  and  the  magnum  opus  neces- 
sary to  be  performed  by  the  cooperative  work  of  all 
of  the  maritime  nations  is  not  so  much  the  putting  of 
American  shipping,  or  any  other  shipping,  on  a  com- 
petitive basis,  as  the  restoration  of  world  trade  to  its 
normal  quantities  and  its  normal  channels.  If  we  can 
all  get  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  put  that  across 
then  world  shipping  will  take  care  of  itself. 

The  Federal  government  can  assist  mightily  to  that 
end  along  many  lines  of  endeavor,  among  which  might 
be  mentioned  friendly  cooperation  with  China,  a  more 
reasonable  application  of  the  immigration  law,  pre- 
serving a  better  feeling  toward  America  on  the  part 
of  the  foreign  nationals,  a  more  liberal  policy  toward 
our  own  nationals  engaged  in  commercial  enterprises 
on  foreign  soil,  and  the  gradual  elimination  of  politics 
from  the  tariff. 

The  Federal  government  will  only  hinder  the  resto- 
ration of  normal  conditions  in  world  trade  by  indulg- 
ing the  expensive  experiment  of  direct  government 
operation. 


Points  West ! 

UNITED  AMERICAN  LINES,  INC.,  now  enters  the 
intercoastal  trade  with  a  fast  fleet  and  service. 
With  the  sailing  of  the  steamer  Sudbury  from 
Baltimore  September  8  a  fleet  of  twelve  big  freighters, 
averaging  over  10,000  tons  deadweight  capacity  will 
make  a  bid  for  a  valuable  share  of  the  great  tonnage 
moving  via   Panama. 

United  American  Lines,  Inc.,  jointly  with  Houlder, 
Weir  &  Boyd,  Inc.,  will  offer  a  weekly  service  between 
Baltimore,  New  York,  Los  Angeles  harbor,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Portland,  Seattle  and  Tacoma.  The  management 
and  organization  are  old  in  experience,  having  been 
until  very  recently  associated  with  other  important  in- 
tercoastal shipping  interests. 

In  the  decision  of  the  U.  A.  L.  to  operate  so  ex- 
tensively in  the  coast-to-coast  service  may  be  easily 
discerned  the  tendency  and  trend  of  trade  pointing  to- 
ward the  wealth  and  wholesome  opportunities  of  the 
West.  Pacific  ports  represent  production  constantly 
requiring  more  tonnage  and  attention. 

Out  where  the  West  begins  one  reads  the  report  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  on  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Orient  in  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  last,  and  is  justified  in  taking  a  most  en- 
thusiastic view  of  the  outlook  for  greatly  increased 
business  in  that  branch  of  our  foreign  trade. 

"The  merchants  of  the  Orient,"  the  report  declares, 
"are  building  up  an  annual  credit  of  increasingly  large 
proportions  in  this  country.  Last  year  this  credit  was 
$171,000,000.  This  year  it  is  $510,000,000,  representing 
the  difference  between  our  imports  of  $1,068,000,000 
from  the  Orient  and  our  exports  of  $558,000,000  to  the 
Orient." 

We  cite  the  commerce  report,  for  it  is  a  statement  of 
a  condition  of  the  West. 


United  American  Lines,  Inc.,  in  its  faith  in  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  trade,  is  making  a  move  that  will  serve  as 
an  additional  link  in  the  highway  of  commerce  leading 
so  definitely  westward.  Eighteen  other  shipping  lines 
have  shown  the  same  confidence  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  service  over  the  canal  route  to  Pacific 
Coast  ports. 

Dudley  W.  Burchard  is  Pacific  Coast  manager  for 
the  United  American  Lines,  Inc.,  and  is  opening  su- 
pervising headquarters  at  230  California  street,  San 
Francisco.  He  is  a  shipping  expert  with  a  score  of 
years  practical  experience. 

The  following  westbound  schedule  is  announced: 

From  From 

Steamer  Baltimore  New  York 

Sudbury    Sept.     8  Sept.  13 

Kermit    Sept.  15  Sept.  20 

Mount   Carroll Sept.  22  Sept.  27 

Pomona  Sept.  29  Oct.     4 

Ipswich    Oct.     6  Oct.  11 

The  service  under  the  management  of  the  United 
American  Lines,  Inc.,  will  be  represented  at  ports  of 
call  as  elsewhere  as  follows: 

East 
New  York — United  American  Lines,  Inc.,  39  Broadway. 
Baltimore — United  American  Lines,  Inc.,  Hearst  Tower 

Building. 
Boston — C.  H.  Sprague  &  Son,  141  Milk  street. 
Norfolk  —  Trosdal,    Plant    &    Lafonta,    Citizens    Bank 

Building. 
Philadelphia — 
Chicago — United  American  Lines,  Inc.,  327  South  La- 

Salle  street. 
Pittsburgh — United  American  Lines,  Inc. 
Buffalo — United  American  Lines,  Inc. 

West 
San  Francisco — Sudden  &  Christenson,  Inc.,  230  Cali- 
fornia street. 
Los  Angeles — Los  Angeles  Steamship  Co.,  306  Central 

Building. 
Portland — Columbia  Pacific  Shipping  Co.,  Porter  Build- 
ing. 
Seattle — Sudden  &  Christenson,  Inc.,  Hoge  Building. 


Sincere  Flattery 

We  note  with  considerable  pride  that  many  marine 
journals  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  of  Great  Britain 
have  been  using  considerable  material  from  Pacific 
Marine  Review,  in  some  cases  lifting  special  features 
or  entire  articles — much  of  this  indeed  without  due 
credit. 

Imitation  is  and  always  has  been  the  sincerest  form 
of  flattery,  even  before  Bill  Shakespeare,  or  who  was 
it,  wrote  that  line,  and  we  assure  our  friends  we  have 
no  intention  of  "prosecuting  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
law"  or  "taking  matters  into  our  own  hands." 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  effete  east  should  come  to 
the  west  for  ideas,  also  but  natural  that  the  west 
should  supply  those  ideas. 

If  we  may  paraphrase  the  remark  once  uttered  by 
an  ancient  Roman  statesman,  we  will  try  to  be  so 
original  that  our  friends  will  recognize  our  copy  by 
the  ear  marks,  without  the  credit  line. 

Nuf  sed. 


MEMORIAL  TO  THE  U.  S.  SHIPPING  BOARD 


Regarding  Sale  or  Government  Operation  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  in  Relation  to  the  Future  ot 

the  United  States  Merchant  Marine 


From  the   Portland   Chamber  of   Commerce 


THE  undersigned  Portland  (Oregon)  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  has  invited  other  commercial 
organizations  representing  ship  owners  and 
agents,  importers  and  exporters,  merchants  and 
manufacturers  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and  farm  or- 
ganizations, to  unite  with  it,  hereby  presents  for  the 
consideration  of  your  honorable  body  certain  facts 
and  arguments  affecting  the  action  to  be  taken  for  the 
disposal  of  the  U.  S.  Emergency  Fleet. 

Congress  having  failed  to  pass  the  bill  granting 
subsidies  to  owners  and  operators  of  ships  in  foreign 
trade  under  the  American  flag,  your  board  has  no  law- 
ful alternative  to  sale  of  the  fleet  as  authorized  and 
directed  by  the  merchant  marine  act  of  1920  "as  soon 
as  practicable,  consistent  with  good  business  methods 
and  the  objects  and  purposes  to  be  attained  by  this 
act."  The  preamble  to  that  law  declares  it  necessary 
"that  the  United  States  shall  have  a  merchant  marine 
of  the  best  equipped  and  most  suitable  types  of  ves- 
sels" for  commerce  and  the  national  defense,  "ulti- 
mately to  be  owned  and  operated  privately  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States,"  and  it  is  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  do  whatever  may  be 
necessary  "to  develop  and  encourage  the  maintenance 
of  such  a  merchant  marine"  and  the  board  is  directed 
to  "keep  always  in  view  this  purpose  and  object  as  the 
primary  end  to  be  attained." 

The  factors  which  the  board  is  directed  to  consider 
in  making  sales  are  stated  in  paragraph  2  of  section 
5,  which  reads: 

"The  board  in  fixing  or  accepting  the  sale  price  of 
such  vessels  shall  take  into  consideration  the  prevail- 
ing domestic  and  foreign  market  price  of,  the  available 
supply  of,  and  the  demand  for  vessels,  existing  freight 
rates  and  prospects  of  their  maintenance,  the  cost  of 
constructing  vessels  of  similar  types  under  prevailing 
conditions,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  construction  or  pur- 
chase price  of  the  vessels  to  be  sold  and  any  other 
facts  or  conditions  that  would  influence  a  prudent,  sol- 
vent business  man  in  the  sale  of  similar  vessels  or 
property  which  he  is  not  forced  to  sell.  All  sales  made 
under  the  authority  of  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  the 
limitations  and  restrictions  of  section  9  of  the  Ship- 
ping Act,  1916,  as  amended." 

Section  9  of  the  act  of  1916  admits  to  American  reg- 
istry vessels  purchased,  chartered  or  leased  from  the 
board  by  citizens,  but  forbids  their  sale,  transfer  or 


mortgage  to  foreigners  without  the  board's  approval. 
It  permits  such  vessels,  also  foreign-built  vessels  ad- 
mitted to  American  registry  under  the  act,  to  engage 
in  the  coastwise  trade. 

Original  Cost  Not  to  Be  Considered 

We  respectfully  maintain  that  those  instructions  in 
effect  preclude  consideration  of  the  original  cost  of  the 
vessels,  for  the  reason  that  the  transition  from  war 
to  peace  and  from  intense  commercial  activity  at  high 
ocean  freight  rates  to  world-wide  commercial  depres- 
sion at  rates  that  at  the  best  barely  pay  current  in- 
terest on  the  investment,  have  rendered  the  cost  of  the 
vessels  no  guide  to  value  which  any  "prudent,  solvent 
business  man"  would  consider.  The  only  true  meas- 
ure of  value  for  the  ships  for  the  purpose  of  the  act 
is  the  world  market  with  such  deductions  or  additions 
as  the  conditions  of  sale  justify  and  in  fact  dictate, 
if  any  sales  at  all  are  to  be  made.  The  available  sup- 
ply is  superabundant,  the  demand  is  slight,  cost  of  con- 
struction has  fallen  very  far  since  the  emergency  fleet 
was  built,  and  existing  freight  rates  are  low  in  pro- 
portion to  cost  of  operation. 

Important  among  the  "other  facts  or  conditions  that 
would  influence  a  prudent,  solvent  business  man"  are 
the  purposes  of  the  law,  as  already  quoted  and  the  ex- 
penses and  restrictions  which  they  would  impose  on 
the  buyer.  These  would  reduce  the  value  below  the 
world  market  price.  On  the  other  side  of  the  account 
are  to  be  placed  those  provisions  of  the  law  which 
tend  to  increase  volume  of  traffic  and  earnings  for  the 
buyer. 

Conditions  Adverse  to  Buyer 

Most  important  among  the  conditions  adverse  to  the 
buyer  are: 

1.  He  must  operate  under  the  American  flag,  there- 
fore at  American  costs.  These  costs  are  almost  in- 
variably higher  than  those  of  ships  under  any  other 
flag,  the  excess  over  those  of  some  nations  being  far 
greater  than  that  over  others. 

2.  On  some  routes  he  must  compete  with  foreign 
lines  that  receive  large  direct  subsidies  from  their 
governments,  while  he  will  receive  no  such  direct 
financial  aid. 

3.  On  practically  all  routes  he  must  compete  with 
long  established,  strongly  entrenched  foreign  lijies,  in- 
cluding those  that  receive  direct  subsidies.    These  lines 
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Steamship   City   of   Los   Angeles,   recently   purchased   from   the   United    States   Shipping   Board   by  the   Los  Angeles   Steamship   Company   for   their   Los 

Angeles  -  Honolulu   service. 
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United    States   Army   transport    Cantigny.      The    United    States    Shipping    Board  has   a   number   of  vessels   of   this   type   for   sale.     These   vessels   would 

make  ideal   hulls   for   refrigerative   ship   purposes. 


are  actively  favored  by  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
services  of  their  governments  and  are  supported  by  a 
closely  knit  network  of  agents,  merchants  and  banks 
of  their  own  nationality  in  foreign  ports. 

4.  The  buyer  is  to  be  required  to  operate  the  ships 
that  he  buys  on  a  cex'tain  route  and  may  not  divert  any 
of  them,  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  to  a  more 
profitable  service  without  express  consent  of  the  board. 
We  consider  this  a  very  great  handicap  which  affects 
price. 

5.  The  buyer  may  not  sell  his  ships  to  a  forigner 
without  approval  by  the  board,  while  his  foreign  com- 
petitors are  free  to  sell  on  the  world  market. 

6.  In  the  matter  of  insurance  the  board  requires 
the  purchaser  to  place  his  insurance  with  the  Amer- 
ican Marine  Syndicate.  If  the  purchaser  can  obtain 
rates  10  per  cent  lower  than  quoted  by  the  American 
Marine  Syndicate,  he  can  take  the  matter  up  with  the 
board  and  may  be  allowed  to  place  insurance  else- 
w^here,  but,  this  not  being  certain,  the  result  is  that 
purchasers  pay  10  per  cent  more  for  insurance  than 
competitors  who  are  at  liberty  to  act  independently. 

We  submit  that  each  of  these  elements  of  cost,  of 
competition  and  of  restriction  on  the  buyer's  freedom 
to  control  and  dispose  of  his  property  justly  entitles 
him  to  a  discount  from  the  world  market  price.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  law  confers  certain  benefits  on 
American  ships  which  are  denied  to  those  of  foreign 
flags.     These  are: 

Conditions  Favorable  to  Buyer 

1.  (Section  23)  Profits  on  sales  are  exempt  from 
income  tax  for  ten  years  provided  the  entire  proceeds 
are  reinvested  in  American-built  ships,  registered  in 
the  United  States  and  of  a  type  approved  by  the  board, 
though  this  restriction  on  use  of  profits  goes  far  to 
offset  the  exemption. 

2.  (Section  24)  All  United  States  mails  must,  if 
practicable,  be  carried  on  American  ships. 

3.  (Section  26)  Cargo  ships  may  carry  not  to  ex- 
ceed sixteen  passengers,  though  this  is  also  allowed 
on  foreign  freight  vessels. 

4.  (Section  27)  The  domestic  carrying  trade  is  con- 
fined to  American  vessels,  but  an  owner  bound  by 
guarantee  to  maintain  service  on  a  certain  route  could 
not  benefit  by  this  privilege. 

We  would  suggest  that,  if  the  board,  acting  as  "a 
prudent,  solvent  business  man,"  should  negotiate  with 
another  such  man  who  wished  to  buy  ships,  if  they 
should  take  the  world  market  price  for  each  type  of 
ship  as  a  basis  and  should  make  deduction  for  each 
adverse  factor  and  addition  for  each  favorable  factor. 


they  could  agree  on  a  price  that  would  give  the  gov- 
ernment the  fair  present  value  of  the  ships  and  at 
which  the  buyer  could  operate  under  the  conditions 
imposed  by  law  and  by  the  present  state  of  the  ship- 
ping business. 

Cost  Cannot  be  Recovered 
Unquestionably  at  such  prices  the  government  would 
receive  a  total  sum  for  its  fleet  far  smaller  than  its 
cost.  But  the  fleet  was  as  truly  war  material  as  that 
which  the  army  left  behind  in  France,  and  depreciated 
as  suddenly  upon  cessation  of  hostilities  as  did  the 
material  that  was  sold  to  France  at  approximately  one- 
third  its  cost.  Further  depreciation  occurred  when  de- 
pression supervened  on  the  post-war  commercial  boom. 
Many  ships,  including  the  entire  wooden  fleet,  have 
been  sold  at  much  less  than  their  cost;  in  fact,  the 
wooden  ships  were  sold  at  scrap  values.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  fair  to  compare  the  sum  that  would  be  real- 
ized by  sale  of  the  fleet  that  remains  on  the  board's 
hands  with  three  billion  dollars,  which  is  the  total  cost 
of  the  entire  original  fleet,  as  well  as  shipyards,  houses, 
public  utilities  and  surplus  material  that  have  already 
been  sold.  The  depreciation  should  be  apportioned 
among  all  the  property  that  has  been  in  the  board's 
custody,  and  the  fleet  now  remaining  should  bear  only 
its  equal  proportion.  It  might  then  appear  that  about 
$200,000,000  would  still  be  realized  as  salvage  on  this 
surplus  war  material. 

Economy  Possible  by  Sale 

Against  the  apparent  loss  thus  shown  we  respect- 
fully urge  the  board  to  consider  certain  substantial 
economies  and  gains.  The  board  now  expends  about 
$50,000,000  a  year,  almost  all  of  which  represents  loss 
on  operation.  This  loss  would  be  stopped  and  the 
board  could  reduce  its  overhead  expense  to  a  sum 
sufficient  for  the  staff  required  by  its  administrative 
functions.  The  qualities  of  individual  initiative,  en- 
terprise and  ingenuity  in  securing  business  and  effect- 
ing innumerable  small  economies  which  characterize 
private  operation  would  be  brought  into  play.  Exer- 
cise of  these  qualities  by  government  employes  is  prac- 
tically impossible.  Under  private  ownership  all  great 
shipping  nations  have  won  success.  Public  ownership 
and  operation  have  brought  loss  upon  every  nation 
that  has  made  the  experiment,  not  only  the  United 
States,  but  France,  Canada  and  Australia,  all  of  which 
are  transferring  their  ships  to  private  owners. 
Effect  on  Private  Enterprise 

Continuance  of  government  operation,  even  on  a  re- 
duced scale,  would  deter  investors  and  experienced 
managers  from  engaging  in  the  shipping  business  un- 
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der  the  American  flag.  They  are  willing  to  compete 
with  one  another  and  with  foreign  ships,  but  not  with 
their  own  government,  which  would  have  the  United 
States  treasury  to  back  it  in  a  fight  for  traffic  and  to 
bear  its  losses  and  all  departments  of  which  would 
give  it  the  preference  and  exert  influence  in  favor  of 
its  ships.  The  only  field  that  would  remain  open  for 
American  shipping  men  and  investors  to  employ  their 
capital  and  ability  would  be  the  merchant  marine  of 
other  nations,  though  they  would  enter  it  with  great 
reluctance.  The  tendency  then  would  be  toward  steady 
decrease  of  the  number  of  privately  owned  American 
ships  in  foreign  trade,  and  the  field  would  be  almost 
abandoned  to  the  Shipping  Board,  except  by  great  in- 
dustrial corporations  which  carry  little  beyond  their 
own  products. 

If  the  government,  by  the  sale  of  the  fleet,  should 
leave  the  field  clear  for  private  enterprise,  ship  owners 
would  have  an  incentive  to  build  vessels  of  those  types 
in  which  our  merchant  marine  is  now  deficient,  to  re- 
place vessels  as  they  were  lost  or  became  obsolete,  to 
design  and  build  improved  types  of  hull  and  machinery 
and  to  increase  our  aggregate  tonnage  as  their  trade 
became  established  and  as  our  foreign  commerce  grew 
in  volume.  In  the  days  of  clipper  ships,  private  enter- 
prise made  the  United  States  supreme  in  tonnage  and 
type  of  ships.  Your  board  would  have  the  same  desire 
but  would  hardly  be  able  to  gratify  it.  Compelled  to 
call  on  Congress  for  appropriations  to  meet  losses  on 
operation,  it  would  encounter  constant  opposition  to  its 
policy  and  would  have  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
money  for  new  construction,  even  to  replace  lost  and 
worn-out  ships.  It  would  have  a  fleet  steadily  dwind- 
ling, growing  old,  needing  more  repairs  each  year  and 
becoming  obsolete  in  type  and  more  expensive  to  op- 
Private  Capital  Now  Available 

We  infer  from  a  published  statement  of  your  chair- 
man that  he  does  not  contemplate  continuance  of  gov- 
ernment operation  until  the  board  faces  this  certain 
outcome,  but  that,  in  the  belief  that  "we  cannot  enlist 
private  capital  necessary  to  take  over  the  ships,"  he 
proposes  to  continue  government  operation  only  until 
by  that  means  "trade  routes  have  been  developed  and 
experienced  personnel  and  organization  been  created 
and  world  conditions  have  returned  to  more  nearly 
normal."  He  expresses  the  opinion  that  then  "the  re- 
sults of  the  operation  of  the  lines  will  convince  the 
investor  that  under  private  control  and  operation  he 
may  expect  a  safe  return  upon  his  capital." 

We  take  the  liberty  to  traverse  both  his  assumption 
and  his  conclusion.  The  board  can  now  enlist  private 
capital  if  it  will  follow  the  directions  regarding  sale 
that  are  found  in  the  Jones  law.  Government  opera- 
tion does  not  develop  personnel  with  the  right  kind 
of  experience  nor  the  right  kind  of  organization.  That 
is  possible  only  only  for  men  spurred  by  the  desire  of 
profit  and  the  risk  of  loss  in  private  enterprise. 

Hope  seems  to  be  entertained  that  with  return  of 
normal  conditions  the  price  of  ships  will  rise  consid- 
erably above  its  present  low  level  and  that  the  board 
will  then  sell  to  better  advantage.  It  is  debatable 
how  soon  this  change  will  come  and  how  far  upward 
the  recovery  will  carry  the  price  of  tonnage.  In  the 
meantime,  the  loss  on  operation,  which  now  equals  one- 
fourth  of  the  present  estimated  value  of  the  fleet,  would 
continue  and,  as  depreciation  will  also  continue,  this 
loss  might  absorb  any  increase  in  the  selling  price  of 
ships.  In  favor  of  early  sale  at  prevailing  prices,  it 
may  be  said  that  this  would  serve  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  Congress  "to  develop  and  encourage  the 
maintenance  of  a  merchant  marine — owned  and  oper- 


ated privately  by  citizens  of  the  United  States."  A 
prerequisite  to  maintenance  is  establishment  on  a  pay- 
ing basis.  This  requires  time,  formation  of  all  the 
forces  of  foreign  trade — ships,  buyers  and  sellers  of 
goods,  and  banks — both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the 
securing  of  cargo  in  close  competition  with  other  na- 
tions. The  lower  the  cost  of  ships,  the  better  equip- 
ped would  shipowners  be  for  this  competition  and  the 
sooner  would  their  business  be  well  established.  Main- 
tenance of  the  merchant  marine  would  then  consist  in 
maintenance  of  the  organization,  replacement  and  im- 
provement of  vessels  and  additions  to  the  fleet  as  our 
foreign  trade  grew. 

Consolidation  Would  Stifle  Competition 

The  board  appears  to  contemplate  consolidation  of 
lines  operated  from  adjacent  ports,  either  as  a  meas- 
ure of  economy  in  its  own  operation  or  as  inducement 
to  investors  to  buy  the  consolidated  line.  If  operated 
by  the  board,  such  a  line  would  discourage  private 
owners  from  operating  from  any  of  the  ports  con- 
cerned and  would  encourage  foreign  lines  to  compete 
with  the  board's  line.  If  the  consolidated  line  should 
be  sold  to  one  company  for  operation  from  two  or  more 
naturally  competing  ports,  competition  would  be  stifled 
and  the  policy  that  inspired  the  anti-trust  laws  would 
be  ignored.  Such  a  sale  would  be  contrary  to  the  first 
proviso  to  section  7  of  the  Jones  law,  which  requires 
that  preference  be  given  citizens  who  have  the  sup- 
port of  "the  domestic  communities  primarily  inter- 
ested" or  to  citizens  "who  may  then  be  maintaining  a 
service  from  the  port  of  the  United  States  to  or  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  world  market  port  to  which 
the  board  has  determined  that  such  service  should  be 
established."  It  is  here  implied  that  a  "domestic  com- 
munity" has  a  single  port  as  its  outlet  to  the  sea.  That 
is  in  harmony  with  the  American  principle  of  main- 
taining competition  as  an  incentive  to  enterprise  and 
with  the  experience  of  the  shipping  world.  This  is 
that  trade  and  port  development  are  encouraged  by 
competition  of  ports  that  send  ships  on  the  same 
trade  route. 

Through  its  deterrent  effect  on  private  enterprise 
government  operation  would  tend  to  government  mon- 
nopoly,  and,  though  at  first  intended  to  be  only  tem- 
porary, would  tend  to  become  permanent,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  known  reluctance  of  those  in  control  of 
government  to  surrender  power  and  the  large  patron- 
age it  places  at  their  disposal.  Such  a  monopoly  would 
benumb  all  those  qualities,  both  in  the  officials  who 
administered  it,  in  their  subordinates  and  in  the  peo- 
ple who  would  be  denied  opportunity  to  exercise  them, 
by  means  of  which  Americans  have  attained  pre-emi- 
nence in  industry  and  are  now  reaching  out  for  the 
first  place  in  the  world's  commerce.  The  free  play  of 
those  qualities  is  necessary  to  success  in  the  shipping 
business  above  all  others,  for  our  ships  must  enter 
into  competition  with  those  of  all  nations — the  British 
merchant  marine,  which  has  a  firmly  established  pre- 
eminence with  a  complete  trade  organization;  Japan, 
which  is  fast  pushing  to  the  front  with  heavily  sub- 
sidized ships;  Germany,  which  is  rapidly  replacing 
the  merchant  marine  which  it  forfeited  in  the  war  and 
which  now  stands  second  in  tonnage  under  construc- 
tion. Though  fostered  by  their  governments,  the  mer- 
chant fleets  of  all  those  nations  are  the  product  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  No  nation  has  won  a  place  of  impor- 
tance among  maritime  powers  by  placing  the  ocean- 
carrying  trade  in  the  hands  of  its  government  and,  as 
we  have  observed  already,  three  which  recently  made 
the  attempt  have  abandoned  it,  after  suffering  heavy 
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A  Practical  Navigating  Unit  Developed  by  the  Federal  Telegraph  Company  of  California  Under 

the  Personal  Supervision  of  Dr.  F.  A.  Kolster 


COASTAL  navigation  is  at  best 
a  hazardous  business. 
Where  dense  fogs  prevail, 
as  along  certain  sections  of 
the  Atlantic  coast,  the  European 
coast  and  the  Pacific  coast,  fear- 
ful toll  has  been  taken  of  prop- 
erty and  of  human  lives. 

This  fog  menace  is  aggravated 
on  the  Pacific  coast  by  the  long 
stretches  of  harborless  shore  line 
and  by  treacherous  currents.  The 
charts  reproduced  herewith  show^ 
wrecks  and  strandings  on  the  Cal- 
ifornia coast  from  1900  to  1923, 
together  with  an  approximation  of 
property  loss  and  the  total  of  lives 
lost.  A  similar  compilation  for 
Oregon  and  Washington  would  un- 
doubtedly show  an  even  greater 
casualty  list.  A  very  large  per- 
centage of  these  casualties  are  di- 
rectly traceable  to  fog.  Indeed, 
on  the  Pacific  coast  fog  is  the 
chief  menace  to  safety  of  ships 
and  crew.  Pacific  coast  naviga- 
tors therefore  heartily  welcome 
the  good  news  that  a  simple  pos- 
itive method  of  navigating  in  fog 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  and 
has   proved   entirely   successful. 

The  Cure 

The  Kolster  radio  compass  in- 
stalled on  shipboard,  combined 
with  the  automatic  radio  fog  sig- 
nal installed  in  lighthouses,  on 
lightships  and  at  lifesaving  sta- 
tions, gives  to  the  navigator  the 
same  degree  of  facility,  speed  and 
accuracy  in  determining  position 
that  he  would  have  on  clear  days 
by  optical  bearings. 

The    Kolster    radio    compass    as 


lypical    Kolster    radio    compass    unit   assembled    in    the 
shop   for   testing. 


developed  by  the  Federal  Tele- 
fi^raph  Company  of  California  un- 
der the  personal  supervision  of 
Dr.  F.  A.  Kolster  is  such  a  prac- 
tical, simple  instrument  that  accu- 
rate bearings  can  be  taken  there- 
on by  any  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  use  of  pelorus  sights  in 
taking  compass  bearings. 

Installation  on   Shipboard 

As  usually  installed  on  merchant 
vessels,  the  Kolster  radio  compass 
consists  of  a  standard  magnetic 
compass  binnacle,  a  dumb  com- 
pass, or  a  Sperry  gyroscopic  com- 
pass repeater.  On  top  of  this  com- 
pass is  mounted  a  bearing  for  a 
vertical  shaft  concentric  with  the 
axis  of  the  compass  card,  this 
shaft  being  carried  by  a  special 
ballbearing  pedestal  on  the  roof 
of  the  pilot  or  chart  house.  The 
lower  end  of  this  shaft  carries  a 
forked  bracket  supporting  sight 
wires  across  the  face  of  the  com- 
pass card.  Above  the  lower  bear- 
ing there  is  a  hand  wheel  for  re- 
volving the  shaft  and  at  the  top 
of  the  shaft  a  light  square  frame 
carrying  several  turns  of  special 
wire  forming  loop  antennae,  the 
terminals  of  which  are  carried 
down  to  a  special  radio  receiving 
set  equipped  with  controls  for 
wave  selection,  condenser  balance 
and  uni-directional  adjustment,  to- 
gether with  an  intensifier  and  volt- 
age regulator.  The  square  coil  at 
the  top  of  the  shaft  is  set  at  right 
angles  to  the  forked  bracket  at 
the  bottom.  The  receiving  radio 
circuit  is  designed  for  simplicity 
and  long  service  and  the  electrical 
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i.,<:t    iH wf  S»     d"^'""  .°"f    °       ^    many   uses   of    the    Kolster    radio    compass.      The    H.    F.    Alexander    on    southbound    trip    running    into    dense    fog 
itonnW  Th.   Vhi^^r^  -,"°^^  d'"''°  i?«3''"^gs    on    the    Farallon    lighthouse   and  the   San   Francisco   lightship,   at  the   upper   point   in   the  diagram 

^hn^H^th,,    ^u^  ^u""i'!?"i     Pi-oceedrng    on    the    same    course    a    few  miles    further    to    point     B,    radio     bearings    on    lightship    and    lighthouse 

Showed    that    they   were   headed    for    a    point    too    close    mside    lightship.      Course  was  then   changed,   and  en   arriving  at  point   C   lightship   was   picked 
was    then   changed    for    Pt.    Bonita,    setting  the   ship_  by   ra-lio    compass    bearing   directly    over   stern    180    degrees   with 

checking   radio  bearing. 


up    by   audible    signal, 
lightship.     On    arriving 


Course 
at    point 


D    fog    lifted    and   revealed    Pt.    Bonita   dead   ahead, 
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symmetry  of  the  circuit  is  com- 
plete, which  is  a  very  important 
requirement  for  good  directional 
communication. 

Bearings 

In  order  to  get  a  radio  bearing, 
the  condensers  are  adjusted  to 
bring  the  circuit  in  tune  with  the 
signal  wave  coming  from  a  sta- 
tion on  shore  or  on  another  ship, 
and  by  means  of  the  hand  wheel 
the  shaft  is  rotated  until  the  coil 
at  its  top  comes  into  the  position 
of  silence  or  minimum  intensity. 
In  this  position  the  lines  of  the 
sight  wires  on  the  compass  card 
will  give  the  bearing  of  the  send- 
ing station.  In  order  to  give  the 
sense  of  direction,  that  is  to  say, 
in  order  to  know  whether  the  ship 
or  shore  station  is  ahead  or  astern, 
port  or  starboard,  a  variometer  is 
thrown  into  the  circuit  and  the 
electric  symmetry  disturbed  by  the 
adjustment  of  the  condensers.-  The 
coil  is  then  rotated  into  the  posi- 
tion of  maximum  signal,  which  at 
once  indicates  the  sense  of  direc- 
tion of  the  signalling  system. 

Installation  Ashore 

The  shore  installation  necessary 


for  the  perfect  working  out  of 
this  system  consists  of  a  radio 
transmitter  arranged  to  automat- 
ically send  out  characteristic  sig- 
nals at  definite  intervals.  The 
United  States  Bureau  of  Light- 
houses, as  fast  as  funds  are  avail- 
able, is  committed  to  these  instal- 
lations. Congress  should  make 
the  funds  available  immediately. 
Lighthouses  equipped  with  radio 
fog  signals  have  an  enlarged  cir- 
cle of  usefulness  at  all  times  and 
an  insurance  of  usefulness  in 
thick  weather  which  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  small  cost  of 
the  low  powered  transmitting  sets 
necessary  for  this  work.  Why 
should  Congress  hesitate  to  invest 
$40,000  in  multiplying  at  least 
threefold  the  usefulness  of  every 
lighthouse   on   the   Pacific   Coast? 

Advantages 

In  his  annual  report  for  1921, 
George  R.  Putnam,  commissioner 
of  lighthouses,  sums  up  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Kolster  radio  com- 
pass fog  signal  system  as  follows: 

(a)  The  navigator  can  obtain 
bearings  himself,  he  can  do  this 
promptly  and  as  needed,  and  is 
not  dependent  upon  others  for  the 


Close-up    of    Kolster    radio    compass    mounted    on    chart 
table   U.    S     S.    B.    steambship    President   McKinley 


The  two  diagrams  above  show  a  portion  of  the  wrecks  and  strandings  of  vessels  on  the  coast  of  California  alone  from  the  years  1900  to  1923. 
A  conservative  estimate  of  the  property  damage  represented  by  these  wrecks  gives  a  figure  of  $20,000,000.  To  this  could  be  added  a  very  large 
amount  for  time  lost,  disorganization,  business  lost  through  fear,  and  other  factors.  These  wrecks  represent  the  loss  of  100  lives.  The  figures 
given  for  property  loss  do  not  include  any  amounts  collected  from  steam-ihip  companies  on  damage  suits.  In  view  of  these  losses,  which  could  be 
multiplied  largely  by  similar  charts  for  the  Oregon  .nnd  Washington  coasts,  why  should  Congress  hesitate  to  furnish  funds  necessary  for  equipping 
the   Pacific   Coast  with  radio  fog  signals?      Less   than   $50,000   would   be   required   at   present   prices   to   complete   such  equipment. 
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Pearlngs  from  Pt.  Arguello;  April  29,  1923;  12:34  pm . 

Radio  bearing:'      Bearing  by  compass:  REMARKS. 

155  decrees.      155  degrees.  975  meters;  signals  fair. 

156  "         155    "  Interference. 

159    "  159    "  Distance  ten  milgs. 

Bearings  TFom  i^arallons;  May  1,  19H3.  At  11,05  pm. 
Radio  Bearing:  333  degrees;  Distance  110  miles. 

Ship's  position  found  by  shore  bearings:  Lat:36-02-50  N . .Long: 121-57-25  W, 
Pico  Blanco;  bearing  N.24.S.  true. 
Twin  Peaks  bearing:   N.89.E   true. 

Actual  bearing  of  t&e  Farallons  from  this  position: 333  decrees. 
Observation  taken  by  master  anJ  first  officer. 


I  c»PE  TmrtEKt 


Bearing  from  Blunts   Reef  Light   ^Tessel:    May  2,  T923.  At  6^40  pm'. 
Radio  bearing:  Bearing  by   compass; 

356  degrees  355  degrees.  SIGNALS  SENT  AUTOi/^TICALLY. 

Distance  21  miles  Signiis   coming  in  sharp. 

Light   Vessel   reported  three  miles   south   of  position. 

Observation  by  .Vaster;    first  and  third  officer. 

April  "30  rT5'2T7 " 


Bearings   from  SS 
Radio  bearing: 
160  degrees. 
162  " 

164 


'CA?T.    /.F.LUCAS" 
Compass  bearing: 
150  degrees . 
162 
163 


Observation  by  Master  and  first  officer. 


REMARKS: 
Distance   Q  miles. 
Sent  on  800  meters. 
Signals   sharp. 


Bearing  from  Gonzales  -hill .    /ictoria,   B.C.   :.:ay  6,    ln23       1-00  pm. 

Raj^io  bearint;:  Compass  bearing:  REMARKS 

345  degrees.  345  degrees.  Sent  on  800  meters. 

Signals   sharp.   Distance     2  miles 

Observation  by  Master   and  by  Capt.   Shadforth,   B.C.   Pilot. 

Capt.   Shadforth  Obtained  the   same  results   on  first  trial. 


Bearing  from  Blunts  Reef  Light   Vessel.  May  10,    1923.     At  6-14  pm. 

Radio  btaring:  Compass  bearing:        Distance  Approx.   8  miles. 

S.#€  L.  S.   36  E. 
At  7-25   pm. 

Radio  bearing:  Compass  bearing:        Distance  10  miles. 

N.   32  W.  N.   32  W. 
Sent  automatically:    signals  coming  in  strong  and  aharp. 


Above  are  shown  some  vf-ry  significant  checks  of  radio  compass  bearing  taken  by 
the  master  of  the  Standard  Oil  tanker  J.  A.  Moffett.  The  diagrammatic  chart  at  the 
right  shows  the  proposed  installation  of  automatic  radio  fog  signals  on  lightships  and 
lighthouses  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Only  these  sixteen  installations  are  necessary  to  make 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States  immune  from  marine  disasters  due  to  fog.  The 
large  half  circles  represent  lighthouse  installations,  the  smaller  circles  installations  on 
lightships.  Below,  Chief  Officer  Curry  of  the  steamer  President  McKinley  is  shown 
taking    a   radio    bearing. 


accuracy  of  the  results.  The  master  of  the  lighthouse 
tender  Tulip  has  for  some  time  been  regularly  using 
the  radio  compass  in  navigating  the  vessel  under  con- 
ditions of  low  visibility;  he  has  taken  the  bearings 
himself,  although  without  any  special  radio  training, 
and  has  found  the  instrument  to  be  most  helpful  and 
reliable. 

(b)  Any  number  of  vessels  may  obtain  bearings 
simultaneously  and   as  frequently  as  may  be  desired. 

(c)  No  knowledge  of  radio  telegraphy  is  necessary 
on  the  part  of  the  navigator. 

(d)  Use  of  the  radio  signal  as  a  leading  mark  for 
which  to  steer  directly;  or  to  keep  outside  of. 

(e)  The  direction  finder  may  be  used  for  locating 
other  vessels  at  sea,  for  preventing  collisions  in  fog, 
or  for  seeking  vessels  in  distress. 

(f)  The  transmitting  stations,  being  automatic,  may 
be  operated  by  employes  of  existing  lighthouses  or 
light  vessels,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  additional 
personnel. 

A  Special  Advantage 
The  special  advantage  of  radio  as  compared  with 
any  other  signal  in  fog  is  speed  of  transmission.  Light 
and  radio  have  the  same  speed;  therefore  getting  ra- 
dio signals  in  fog  with  a  Kolster  radio  compass  en- 
ables the  navigator  to  get  bearings  with  the  same 
speed  that  he  can  get  them  by  light  on  the  clearest 
day.  Radio  has  no  horizon,  sight  is  limited  to  about 
30  miles.  The  Kolster  radio  compass  extends  the  ship's 
horizon  to  at  least  150  miles  in  any  condition  of 
weather. 
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The  Kolster  radio  compass  has  been  installed  by  the 
Federal  Telegraph  Company  of  California  on  the  crack 
passenger  liner  H.  F.  Alexander,  on  the  Standard  Oil 
Company's  tanker  J.  A.  Moffett,  and  sets  are  now  being 
built  to  completely  equip  all  the  tankers  of  the  coast- 
wise fleet  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California. 

Tests  made  on  the  H.  F.  Alexander  have  demon- 
strated the  complete  success  of  the  unit  for  navigat- 
ing in  fog.  It  is  now  regular  practice  on  this  vessel 
to  run  out  through  the  Golden  Gate  in  thick  weather, 
taking  her  course  from  the  radio  signals  as  sent  out 
by  the  San  Francisco  lightship  and  to  check  position 
off-shore  by  radio  bearings  wherever  obtainable.  It 
is  also  regular  practice  in  foggy  weather  to  take  radio 
signals  from  the  Yale  and  Harvard  and  other  vessels, 
determining  relative  positions  and  avoiding  all  chances 
of  collision.  When  it  is  realized  that  these  signals 
may  easily  be  taken  at  distances  up  to  150  miles,  and 
under  favorable  conditions  as  far  as  1200  miles,  it  is 
apparent  that  with  ships  so  equipped  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  collision  at  sea  or  for  stranding  on  shore. 
The  accompanying  illustration  showing  checks  on  ra- 
dio bearings  as  reported  by  John  Ober,  master  of  the 
steamship  J.  A,  Moffett,  shows  the  accuracy  with  which 
vessel's  position  can  be  obtained  at  all  times  through 
this  method.  The  report  here  shown  was  an  unsolic- 
ited report  submitted  in  the  regular  routine  of  every- 
day work  at  a  time  when  no  experts  of  the  Federal 
Telegraph  Company  of  California  were  aboard  the 
vessel. 

The  results  obtained  on  the  H.  F.  Alexander  and  the 
J.  A.  Moftett  and  in  the  tests  made  on  the  Lighthouse 
tenders  Sequoia  and  Tulip  are  of  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  the  prophecy  that  in  a  very  few  years  ra- 
dio comptiss  equipment  will  be  required  by  law  on  all 
vessels  upon  which  wireless  equipment  is  now  re- 
quired and  that  every  lightship,  lighthouse  and  life- 
saving  station  will  soon  be  equipped  with  automatic 
radio  fog  signals. 


OPEN    LETTER    TO    SHIPPING    BOARD 

(Continued  from  Page   414) 
Inherent  Defects  of  Government  Operation 

This  is  no  reflection  on  the  board  or  on  the  able 
men  whom  it  has  placed  in  charge  of  its  operations. 
The  causes  of  failure  are  inherent  in  the  methods  of 
government  when  applied  to  the  conduct  of  business, 
and  the  same  men  who  fail  as  government  officials 
would  be  very  apt  to  make  a  brilliant  success  when 
managing  vessels  for  private  companies.  The  great 
shipping  nations  have  built  up  their  carrying  trade 
by  individual  practice  of  economy  in  small  things, 
yet  of  large  expenditures,  of  watchfulness  for  op- 
portunity and  of  quickness  in  seizing  it,  of  prudence 
and  daring,  not  only  on  the  part  of  principals  but  of 
trusted  subordinates.  Government  service  is  prohib- 
itive of  the  exercise  of  such  qualities.  Officials  on 
whom  responsibility  rests  are  not  permitted  to  dele- 
gate it,  and  many  an  opportunity  of  profit  is  lost 
through  the  necessity  of  referring  to  superiors  ques- 
tions which  a  subordinate  would  quickly  decide  in  pri- 
vate business.  The  government  official  who  does  pub- 
lic business  at  a  profit  can  at  best  have  some  degree 
of  self-satisfaction  and  win  commendation  in  a  report; 
which  is  quickly  forgotten.  The  position  and  promo- 
tion of  a  shipping  man  in  private  business  depend  on 
his  making  good  as  shown  by  the  profit  and  loss  ac- 
count. 

Ports  Should  Compete 

Objections  to  a  government  monopoly  apply  with 
only  less  force  to  a  group  of  private  monopolies  oper- 
ating fleets  of  vessels  from  groups  of  ports  along  long 
stretches  of  coast.     Each  of  two  or  three  neighboring 


ports  usually  has  a  wide  area  of  territory  immediately 
behind  it  that  is  naturally  tributary  to  it,  but  they 
compete  freely  for  traffic  where  these  areas  overlap 
and  in  more  remote  areas  where  their  railroad  lines 
converge.  Such  competition  has  built  up  ports  and  de- 
veloped commerce,  to  the  advantage  of  all  who  engage 
in  it.  If  the  ocean  traffic  of  several  such  competing 
ports  should  be  controlled  by  a  single  company,  enter- 
prise would  be  stifled  and  all  the  ports  concerned 
would  suffer  injury,  not  excepting  any  one  port  which 
the  monopoly  might  favor.  The  many  laws  enacted 
and  many  judicial  decisions  rendered  against  combi- 
nations prove  that  private  monopoly  is  repugnant  to 
the  spirit  of  American  institutions,  and  the  law-observ- 
ing people  of  this  country  would  be  angered  if  a 
branch  of  the  government  should  act  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  its  laws  by  establishing  monopolies  and 
shielding  them  from  competition. 

Navy  Should  Have  Large  Transports 

We  appreciate  that  the  Shipping  Board  has  a  very 
hard  task  to  perform,  that  the  members  are  thoroughly 
conscientious  in  their  efforts  to  comply  with  the  law,, 
but,  as  we  interpret  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  law, 
it  is  that  as  soon  as  possible  and  practical  the  mer- 
chant marine  business  be  passed  into  private  hands. 
However,  there  is  one  portion  of  it  that  we  have  grave 
doubts  whether  any  private  interest  will  care  to  un- 
dertake, and  that  is  the  maintaining  of  a  route  that 
requires  vessels  suitable  for  transport  purposes  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  Navy,  requiring  vessels  of  the  pro- 
portions of  the  Leviathan.  Such  ships,  as  auxiliaries 
to  the  Navy,  are  as  essential  as  battleships,  but  their 
size  and  cost,  and  expense  of  operation,  at  least  at 
the  present  time,  preclude  the  possibility  of  such  ships 
being  operated  without  a  heavy  loss.  Consequently 
the  Nation,  as  a  defense  measure,  will  probably  find 
it  necessary  to  operate  them. 

In  submitting  these  considerations  to  your  honorable 
board,  we  are  actuated  by  a  desire  to  do  our  part  in 
the  development  of  the  American  merchant  marine  and 
in  the  extension  of  our  foreign  trade,  of  which  it  is 
one  of  the  chief  instruments,  though  not  the  only  one. 
We  address  you  in  a  spirit  not  of  criticism  but  of  co- 
operation, realizing  that  you  are  called  upon  to  solve 
one  of  the  most  knotty  problems  that  remain  as  a 
legacy  from  the  world  war. 


COLUMBIA  RIVER  LUMBER  SHIPMENTS 

THE  heavy  demand  for  lumber  in  the  Orient  and 
in  the  coastal  trade  this  summer  is  illustrated 
clearly  in  the  record  of  cargo  shipments  from 
the  Columbia  river  district.  For  the  fourth  time  since 
the  first  of  the  year,  the  water  shipments  of  lumber 
during  July  established  a  high  mark  for  cargo  move- 
ment in  a  single  month  in  the  history  of  the  Columbia 
river  as  a  port  and  of  the  lumber  industry  in  Oregon. 
Statistics  compiled  by  the  Astoria  customs  house 
staff  show  that  thirty-seven  vessels  loaded  39,572,144 
feet  of  lumber  at  the  mills  of  the  Astoria  customs 
district  during  the  month  of  July,  twenty-six  of  these 
vessels  taking  32,879,100  feet  to  California  ports;  four 
carrying  2,796,843  feet  to  foreign  ports,  and  seven, 
with  3,896,201  feet,  clearing  for  East  Coast  distribut- 
ing  centers. 

For  the  same  period,  forty-two  vessels  loaded  47,- 
014,891  feet  at  the  mills  of  the  Portland  customs  dis- 
trict. An  interesting  point  in  the  statistics  is  the  dom- 
inance of  the  Portland  mills,  which  led  those  of  the 
lower  river  district  by  more  than  7,000,000  feet,  where 
usually  the  Astoria  district  plants  run  well  in  the 
lead.  The  Portland  district  shipped  32,204,148  feet  of 
lumber  to  foreign  ports  alone,  this  astounding  offshore 
consignment  explaining  the  heavy  total  for  the  month. 
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TRADE  WITH  THE  FAR  EAST 

By  EDWIN  J.  DINGLE  =  = 
Dingle  Far  East  Economic  Corporation 


I  AM  speaking  today  on 
Asia,  generally  —  China, 
Japan,  Liberia,  Indo- 
China,  the  Philippines, 
British  Malays,  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  and  the  whole 
Orient,  so  rapidly  becoming 
of  immense  political  and  eco- 
nomic importance  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 
It  is  well  that  we  should 
learn  all  we  can  of  that  vast 
area  and  its  800,000,000  peo- 
ple. Those  countries,  partic- 
ularly China,  rising  from 
their  lethargy  and  days  con- 
temporary with  those  of 
King  Solomon,  are  stretch- 
ing out  their  arms  to  you 
across  the  Pacific  calling  for 
what  you  can  give  them  of 
your  civilization.  It  is  indis- 
putable that  no  country  in 
the  world  is  in  the  advantag- 
eous position  of  giving  help 
and  guidance  and  implanting 
the  best  of  its  economic  life 
to  those  people  of  eight  hun- 
dred millions  as  in  the 
United   States. 

More  misinformation,  how- 
ever, clothed  in  the  shadow 
of  accuracy,  is  going  around 
the  world  today  about  Asia 
than  any  other  continent. 
The   world   has   a   very   lean 

storehouse  of  accurate  data  on  this  continent  and  its 
people,  their  trades  and  their  true  progress.  There  are 
not  ten  men  in  a  thousand,  even  among  those  who  have 
lived  in  Asia  for  long  periods,  who  are  competent  to 
express  an  opinion  on  things  as  they  are  and  will  be 
in  the  lifetime  of  all  of  you.  That  is  preeminently  the 
need  of  the  world  today  in  relation  to  Asia — the  need 
of  accurate  information.  Here  you  have  peoples  who 
represent  more  than  a  half  of  the  human  race,  waking 
up,  as  in  the  case  of  China,  from  the  days  of  the  Old 
Testament,  rubbing  their  eyes  and  looking  around 
them,  hoping  to  gather  to  themselves  all  the  needs  of 
modern  life  and  attach  what  they  think  they  need  to 
their  own  ancient  civilization;  yet,  they  are  hopelessly 
misunderstood  and  misinterpreted.  The  growing  need 
of  America,  then,  of  the  whole  western  world,  is  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  social,  economic,  political  and 
spiritual  life  of  Asiatic  peoples. 

In  my  address  today,  I  must  confine  myself  to  one 
or  two  lines  of  thought.  I  will  first  deal  cursorily  with 
(a)  political  Asia;  I  will  then  pass  on  to  (b)  commer- 
cial and  industrial  Asia,  showing  how  our  foreign 
trade  has  grown,  what  you  can  sell  and  how,  what  you 
can  buy  and  how;  passing  then  to  (c)  the  general 
international  situation  in  commerce  in  Asia  and 
America's  unique  opportunity. 

Political   China 

j  First,  then,  the  political  aspect  of  Asia.  Now,  the 
Chinese  themselves  say  that  to  study  the  political  life 

I  '  .\ddress  delivered  at  Tenth  Xational  Foreisn  Trade  Convention.  New 
Orleans. 


of  a  nation  is  like  dragging 
the  river  for  the  reflection  of 
the  moon,  groping  to  catch 
the  fragrance  of  the  rose. 
Yet,  it  is  Asia's  political  life 
that  we  hear  most  of  in  this 
country.  Constantly  press 
messages  are  coming  through 
that  would  seem  to  prove 
that  India  is  full  of  sedition 
and  that  China  is  fast  go- 
ing to  the  dogs.  We  hear 
constantly  of  military  unrest 
and  political  chaos,  and  the 
uninformed  is  naturally  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the 
death-knell  has  struck..  I  tell 
you  frankly,  that  I  have  not 
yet  mastered,  and  do  not 
hope  to  unravel  the  tangled 
skein  of  the  Asiatic  politics. 
And  there  is  no  need,  for  my 
twenty  years'  experience  in 
that  continent  as  a  student 
of  commerce  and  economics 
has  taught  me  that  Asia's 
salvation  is  not  to  be  polit- 
ical— not  a  domestically  po- 
litical one,  or  internationally 
political,  as  such.  Asia's  sal- 
vation is  to  be  economic,  and 
I  invite  you  to  mark  this 
well,  for  thousands  of  ordi- 
nary men  like  you  and  me 
are  to  be  the  saviors  of  the 
situation.  My  advice  is  to 
cut  out  politics — do  not  listen  to  discussions  on  Asia's 
political  life,  only  when  politics  in  Asia  affect  your 
commerce. 

China's  political  condition  is,  truly,  by  no  means  sat- 
isfactory, and  that  nation  may  yet  have  to  go  through 
rivers  of  blood  before  she  can  achieve  her  right  to  be 
included  in  the  family  of  modern  nations — but  an  ex- 
planation of  how  and  why  would  lead  us  into  an  in- 
terminable disquisition.  Neither  is  India's  political 
situation  satisfactory,  nor  that  of  Japan,  nor  of  the 
Philippines,  for  that  matter.  But  suffice  it  for  me  now 
to  say,  as  a  business  man  to  business  men,  that  China 
is  not  going  to  pieces,  that  Japan  is  enormously  im- 
portant as  one  of  your  buyers,  that  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  is  anxious  to  develop  its  trade  with  you,  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  vast  Asiatic  continent,  with  its 
stupendous  potentialities,  is  logically  America's  field 
for  export  advancement.  The  unconquerability  of  the 
Chinese  people,  forming  one-quarter  of  the  human 
race,  is  incontestible.  The  Chinese  can  never  be  con- 
quered, can  never  be  absorbed,  and  they  must  one  day 
— how  soon  none  can  tell — become  a  factor  in  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  world. 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Asia 

Now,  taking  for  granted  that  the  salvation  of  China 
is  to  be  economic,  I  say  that  it  is  downright  unwise 
business  policy  for  you  business  men,  bankers  and 
financiers  of  America,  men  who  declare  themselves  to 
be  aligned  to  export  trade,  not  to  scrutinize  most  care- 
fully the  situation  as  it  is  and  as  it  can  be  developed. 
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You  will  say,  "Is  it  worth  my  while  to  'monkey  around' 
with  the  Far  Eastern  markets?  I  don't  know  anything 
about  them.  I  have  heard  a  good  many  fellows  talk 
on  the  possibilities,  and  I  know  that  this  country  has 
witnessed  many  failures  there  during  the  last  few 
years."  But  where  is  it  in  your  foreign  field  you  have 
not  witnessed  failures,  and  in  Asia  no  more  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world?  Therefore,  let  me  touch 
the  high  spots  in  the  facts  of  the  situation  in  the 
whole  Far  East.  Here,  in  China,  in  Japan,  in  India, 
in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  in  Siberia,  we  have  a  vast 
field  where  people  are  beginning  to  understand  that 
they  need  western  manufactured  goods.  Take  China 
alone:  China's  purchases  of  foreign  goods  have  in- 
creased from  seventy-two  millions  (taels)  in  1884  to 
over  nine  hundred  and  thirty-two  millions  in  1921. 
Indeed,  gentlemen,  those  of  you  who  know  the  situa- 
tion will  be  aware  that  in  no  other  part  of  the  entire 
world  have  you  advanced  in  your  foreign  commerce  as 
in  China — and  this  in  spite  of  your  general  lack  of 
authoritative  information,  in  many  cases  upon  which 
you  could  base  your  operations;  then  take  Japan,  in 
the  same  year  (1884)  she  bought  from  foreign  coun- 
tries goods  to  the  extent  of  less  than  thirty  millions 
(yen)  and  her  purchases  are  now  something  over  two 
hundred  millions.  So,  I  could  go  on  straight  through 
countries  in  the  Far  East,  but  you  can  get  the  figures 
easily  enough.  But  let  me  say  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  all  those  Asiatic  countries,  and  particularly 
China,  is  growing  remarkably.  Straight  through  Asia, 
a  great  preponderating  mass  of  the  world's  population 
is  waking  up  to  the  using  of  things,  to  the  making  of 
things,  and  they  are  reaching  out  for  everything  that 
will  fit  them  to  swing  into  line  with  our  western  civili- 
zation— from  a  commercial  point  of  view.  They  want 
everything  from  a  needle  to  a  steamship,  from  a  pair 
of  shoes  to  a  railroad,  from  an  oflSce  pin  to  a  cotton 
mill,  and  from  the  multifarious  manufactures  that 
America  can  make  and  compete  in  as  well  as  any 
other  nation  in  the  world.  There  is  an  illimitable 
field.  The  call  is  growing  louder,  year  by  year — are 
you  business  men  of  America,  with  your  great  capacity 
and  possibilities  of  expansion,  with  your  desire  to 
launch  into  the  export  field,  with  your  remarkable 
financial  strength  and  also  with  your  great  national 
ideals,  going  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  that  call  and  watch 
others  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  intensive  cultivation 
of  those  markets?  You  may  say  that  the  methods  of 
doing  business  out  there  are  different  from  your  meth- 
ods, that  you  do  not  understand  the  ways  of  the  deal- 
ers, the  compradores;  that  you  know  nothing  of  ex- 
change and  that  so  much  effort  would  need  to  be  put 
into  it  before  you  could  begin  to  do  profitable  business 
and  to  hope  for  a  return.  I  admit  this.  I  know  that 
the  American  business  world  needs  education  into 
Oriental  trade  and  finance  and  exchange  more  than 
in  any  other  avenue  of  its  foreign  trade,  but  I  am  here, 
gentlemen,  to  tell  you  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  does 
intensive  missionary  work  and  judicious  expenditure 
of  money  in  securing  the  knowledge  of  the  other  man 
reap  such  rewards  after  the  tide  has  turned.  1  have 
done  things  in  China,  which  I  am  told  by  others  and 
which,  the  older  1  grow,  1  realize  have  been  worth 
while.  What  1  have  done  cost  me  much  in  money, 
endurance,  physical  hardship  and  sustained  effort. 
Often  I  was  disheartened,  but  my  motto  was — and  1 
commend  it  to  you — "The  conditions  of  conquest  are 
easy.  We  have  but  to  toil  a  while,  endure  a  while,  be- 
lieve always  and  never  turn  back."  such  an  attitude 
adopted  by  you  in  your  foreign  trade  exi)ansion,  will 
take  you  over  many  a  rough  spot  in  your  experience 
in  a  country  in  whose  idiosyncrasies  and  peculiarities 


you  are  entirely  unversed.  Your  competitors — British, 
Dutch,  German,  French,  Japanese  and  others,  are  on 
the  ground.  They  know  what  China  is  going  to  de- 
velop into  and  they  are  throwing  now  the  sprat  in 
sure  and  certain  knowledge  of  catching  the  mackerel 
later  on. 

Therefore,  in  selling  goods  to  China — the  trade  is 
there,  competition  will  have  to  be  met;  but  I  ask  you 
frankly  if  you  are  going  to  admit  that  you  cannot 
equip  yourselves  to  meet  all  conditions  so  that  you 
can  secure  your  rightful  share  of  that  rapidly  grow- 
ing business. 

Selling 

Now,  a  word  on  selling — the  markets  of  Asia  are,  of 
course,  so  wide  that  one  can  only  generalize  in  his 
remarks  here.  But  I  find,  as  a  result  of  my  consistent 
investigation,  that  the  opinion  of  American  business 
is  divided  under  two  heads  —  one,  that  the  Oriental 
market  is  easy  money,  that  you  have  merely  to  send 
a  man  with  samples,  and  he  can  sweep  all  before  him; 
or,  two,  the  very  reverse — that  conditions  and  compe- 
tition are  such  that  you  cannot  get  a  look-in.  Now, 
both  are  wrong,  because  a  manufacturer,  a  wholesaler 
can  fairly  readily  secure  business  if  he  is  selling  shoes 
or  hats,  or  candy,  or  ink,  or  goods  that  come  into  that 
category,  and  even  he  must  first  secure  the  necessary 
information  on  conditions  in  those  markets  and  be 
equipped  to  deal  with  absolute  efficiency  on  those 
smaller  lines  of  trade — it  does  not  follow,  I  say,  that 
the  bigger  line  can  be  handled  in  the  same  way.  But 
a  word  on  what  might  be  characterized  as  the  smaller 
trade.  Now,  here  in  America  a  manufacturer  selling 
inks  or  office  equipment,  for  example,  will  spend  very 
considerable  sums  of  money  in  a  sales  and  advertis- 
ing campaign  and  will  lay  out  his  territory  largely  on 
a  population  basis  and  estimated  buying  power.  But, 
with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  can  you  point  me  to 
a  manufacturer,  who  would  be  prepared  to  follow  the 
same  policy  in  his  foreign  markets,  in  his  foreign  field? 
Even  after  he  has  tasted  the  first  sweets  of  export 
trade  he  follows  a  foolish  and  indiscriminate  hit-and- 
miss  policy — spending  a  thousand  here,  five  thousand 
there,  sometimes  making  profits  and  then  losing  them — 
a  policy  which  is  in  the  end  very  expensive  and  by 
no  means  constructive.  And  why?  Well,  in  short, 
because  the  manufacturer  does  not  know.  Then,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  big  trade  is  the  deeper  thing,  and 
this  is  the  trade  America  is  after — for  railroad  devel- 
opment, in  the  selling  of  big  plants  for  mills,  for  sew- 
erage schemes,  for  waterworks,  for  electric  lighting 
plants,  for  street  car  systems,  for  road  building,  for 
arsenals  and  mints,  for  automobiles  and  trucks,  for 
general  transportation  equipment  and  for  all  sorts  of 
public  utility  services  and  domestic  industries.  That 
is  what  America  wants  to  develop. 

In  this  bigger  trade  you  have  to  equip  yourselves 
thoroughly  and  this  does  not  only  mean  knowing  your 
business  from  beginning  to  end,  from  your  American 
point  of  view,  but  knowing  it  from  the  angle  of  your 
buyer — the  Chinese,  Japanese,  Filipino,  and  so  on.  In 
other  words,  you  will  find  it  necessary  to  put  your  for- 
eign trade  executives  and  staff  through  their  Asiatic 
apprenticeship,  and  act  from  the  beginning  on  trade 
information  and  data  that  will  be  a  sure  guide  in  all 
your  operations.  You  know,  you  will  not  need  to  be 
told,  that  America  made  many  mistakes  during  the  past 
few  years,  and  many  a  firm  is  now  regretting  that  it 
did  not  first  "get  the  information."  During  the  boom 
years  many  men  went  out  from  this  country,  repre- 
senting big  corporations  in  some  cases,  radiant  and 
(Continued  on  page  38,  ad  section)  ' 
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MUSING  over  the  tremendous  advances  in  ma- 
rine mechanics,  the  other  evening,  I  fell  into 
a  reverie  as  to  what  might  happen  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  night  was  still.  No  whir  of  auto 
broke  the  quiet  of  the  evening  air.  A  murmur  of  light 
wind  stirred  the  leaves  of  the  trees  surrounding  my 
present  shore-side  home.  I  missed  the  steady  hum  of 
turbine,  or  the  rhythmic  step  of  the  good  old  recipro- 
cating sets  of  by-gone  years.  There  was  no  lift  or  roll 
to  the  floor.  A  shaded  electric  cast  a  pleasant  glow 
over  the  table  and  across  my  lap,  as  I  sat  lazily  in  a 
deep  arm  chair,  considering  the  changes  in  power  ap- 
plications since  the  days  of  twenty-pound  boiler 
pressure  and  jet  condensers.  Then  it  was  from  four 
to  six  pounds  of  fuel  to  a  horse  power.  We  had  no 
refrigerators.  No  electric  lights  or  wireless.  No  evap- 
orators. No  double  bottoms  for  fresh  feed.  No  fresh 
feed,  either,  for  condensing  by  the  "jet"  gave  us  al- 
most sea  saltiness  for  the  boilers,  and  the  blows  were 
going  all  the  time. 

However,  all  at  once  I  seemed  to  be  sitting  in  the 
office  of  the  marine  superintendent  of  a  great  steam- 
ship line.  That  is,  I  thought  it  was  a  steamship  line. 
It  had  the  general  appearance  of  such,  but  yet  there 
was  a  difference.  The  lithographs  of  the  company's 
fleet  that  were  hanging  on  the  walls  showed  a  splen- 
did looking  type  of  vessel,  but  there  was  something 
lacking.  There  were  no  funnels  in  the  pictures.  Two 
short  masts,  with  the  conventional  antennae  of  a  wire- 
less rig  were  noted,  but  there  the  similarity  to  a 
steamer  ended.  A  fleet  of  motorships,  I  thought,  and 
inquired  of  the  super  if  all  their  fleet  were  motor  ves- 
sels.  And  did  they  use  the  two  or  four  cycle  system? 

He  looked  at  me  rather  surprisedly,  and  said,  "Guess 
yon  have  been  out  of  the  marine  business  for  some 
time,  eh?  We  have  not  had  a  motor  vessel  since  1932." 
[  felt  queer,  but  did  not  like  to  appear  too  green,  so 
remarked  that  I  had  been  living  an  orchardist's  life, 
and  rather  gotten  out  of  touch.  I  then  noticed  the  cal- 
endar on  the  wall.  It  was  1945.  I  knew  something  was 
wrong  with  my  calculations,  but  let  it  go  at  that,  being 
more  interested  in  finding  out  just  how  they  did  make 
the  ocean  vessels  go,  than  to  bother  my  head  as  to 
why  I  had  skipped  some  twenty-odd  years  unconscious- 
ly.  "What  system  are  you  using,  then?"  I  inquired. 

"Why,  the  International  Etheric,"  he  answered, 
"What  else  is  there  to  use  now?"  Not  being  able  to 
answer  his  question,  I  qualified  by  asking  another. 
"How  is  it  done?  I  must  confess  I  have  not  heard  of 
it.  Excuse  an  old-timer's  ignorance,  but  I  am  some- 
what interested." 

"Why,  I'll  be  glad  to,"  the  gentleman  replied.  "You 
see,  it  was  about  1930  that  the  scheme  was  evolved  of 
harnessing  all  the  great  water  power  sites  of  the 
world,  and  turning  their  stupendous  energy  into  ser- 
vice, generating  electricity  for  heat  and  light  as  well 
as  work.  This  had  been  made  necessary  by  the  lack  of 
fuel,  either  coal  or  oil,  the  former  by  reason  of  the 
excessive  costs  of  getting  the  coal  from  the  mines, 
and  the  latter  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  oil  fields 
had  ceased  to  produce.  Along  about  this  time  one  of 
our  most  eminent  electrical  engineers  had  experiment- 
ed in  the  transmission  of  power  by  wireless,  and  it 
was  found  to  be  a  feasible  and  comparatively  easy 
thing  to  do. 

"An  International  Congress  of  Industry  had  by  this 
time   been   established,   all   commerce   and   transporta- 


tion being  under  its  control.  National  antagonisms 
had  been  wiped  clear,  and  the  world  was  as  a  single 
nation  in  the  matter  of  trade  and  advancement.  Each 
country  had  its  quota  of  vessels,  owned  and  operated 
by  private  corporations,  but  all  working  in  harmony 
with  one  another.  The  wireless  power  was  developed 
at  many  points,  some  of  them  being  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  others  far  up  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 
South  America,  some  in  the  hills  of  Scandinavia,  of 
course  at  Niagara  and  from  the  great  water  power 
projects  in  the  Western  States.  Siberia  and  China 
also  contributed,  as  well  as  the  East  Indies  and  Aus- 
tralia with  New  Zealand.  Obviously,  some  of  these 
plants  would  be  scant  of  water  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  equator  others 
were  then  at  their  peak  of  output.  This  enabled  an 
equalizing,  and  constant  delivery  of  power. 

"This  power,  sent  out  into  the  realms  of  space,  was 
practically  as  free  as  the  air  we  breathe.  It  was  gen- 
erated and  broadcasted  at  an  internationally  fixed 
number  of  frequencies,  but  at  different  wave  lengths. 
This  was  necessary,  as  the  power  and  lighting  im- 
pulses were  separated,  to  better  simplify  the  whole 
matter,  and  make  them  more  easily  handled  and  con- 
trolled. Each  country  operating  vessels  paid  their  pro- 
rata for  the  power  used  by  their  vessels.  A  close 
check  was  kept  on  the  number  and  type  of  such  ves- 
sels, which  was  readily  done  by  methods  similar  to  the 
custom  houses  and  inspection  bureaus  of  the  years 
gone    by. 

"Each  vessel  was  fitted  with  a  motor  or  motors  tuned 
to  the  correct  frequencies.  They  were  fastened  direct- 
ly to  the  shafts  of  the  vessels,  turning  the  screw  in 
the  same  way  as  in  olden  times. 

"These  motors  are  controlled  from  the  navigation 
bridge,  and  are  stopped,  started,  reversed  and  speed- 
controlled  by  the  moving  of  a  simple  handle,  some- 
thing like  the  'telegraphs'  of  your  day.  There  are  no 
engineers,  as  such,  on  the  ships.  There  are  a  handful 
of  oilers  who  attend  to  the  oiling  of  the  shafts,  and 
the  operation  of  the  several  auxiliaries  such  as  re- 
frigerators, steering  machines,  etc.,  also  an  electrician 
or  two  to  look  after  the  connections  for  the  cooking 
and  heating  units,  which  are  also  operated  from  the 
Etheric  Plants. 

"The  lighting  is,  as  before  mentioned,  from  the  same 
central  sources,  but  of  a  different  wave  length.  This 
is  done  so  that  non-maritime  nations  may  receive  their 
quota  without  conflicting  with  the  maritime  ones.  All 
land-operated  power  is  also  from  this  same  wave 
length,  and  is  used  in  the  running  of  street  railways, 
transcontinental  trains,  air  ships,  automobiles,  and  in 
fact  all  kinds  of  power.  A  system  of  registration  is 
kept  whereby  a  fair  and  equable  charge  to  the  nation 
using  can  be  made,  but  it  is  hoped  in  time  to  so  cen- 
tralize all  the  countries  that  no  charge  will  be  neces- 
sary to  individuals,  the  whole  expenses  being  taken 
care  of  by  an  interchange  or  'clearing  house'  system. 
This  will  no  doubt  soon  be  brought  about. 

"But  it  is  getting  along  toward  lunch,"  he  re- 
marked, "join  me  at  the  club  for  a  bite.  Just  excuse 
me  a  moment,  though,  and  I  will  be  with  you."  The 
super  left  his  desk,  and  passed  into  another  office, 
leaving  the  door  ajar.  A  gust  of  wind  closed  it  with 
a  slam,  and  I  woke  with  a  start,  the  latest  number  of 
the  Review  having  slipped  to  the  floor. 
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WILL  IT  PAY  TO  BURN  OIL  INSTEAD  OF  COAL? 


By  W.  F.  SCHAPHORST,  M.  E. 
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THIS  simple  and  handy  chart  will  assist  in  decid- 
ing that  question.  To  use  the  chart  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  zigzag  across  as  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines  and  column  G,  which  is  pointed  at 
by  the  arrow  at  the  top,  tells  the  number  of  b.  t.  u.'s 
there  are  to  each  one  cent's  worth  of  coal  or  oil  pur- 
chased. That  is,  the  same  column  G  applies  to  both 
oil  and  coal. 

If  oil,  for  instance,  contains  20,000  b.  t.  u.'s  per 
pound  and  the  specific  gravity  is  0.9,  and  if  the  boiler 
efficiency  with  oil  fuel  is  80  per  cent  and  the  oil  costs 
5  cents  a  gallon,  the  procedure  would  be  as  follows: 
Begin  at  the  5  cents,  column  A,  and  run  through  the 
80  per  cent,  column  B,  with  a  straight  line.  This 
locates  the  intersection  with  column  C.  From  this  in- 
tersection run  through  the  20,000  in  column  D,  thus 
locating  the  intersection  in  column  E.  From  this  last 
intersection  go  through  the  0.9,  column  F,  and  the 
final  intersection  with  column  G,  then  gives  us  the 
answer — 24,000  b.  t.  u.  for  each  cent. 

Now  comparing  with  coal,  we  begin  at  the  right.  If 
coal  costs  $8.00  per  ton  of  2000  pounds  and  if  the 
boiler  efficiency,  using  the  same  boiler  as  above,  is  70 
per  cent  with  coal,  and  if  each  pound  of  coal  contains 
11,000  b.  t.  u.'s,  each  cent  will  buy  about  19,200  b.  t. 
u.'s  as  shown  in  column  G. 

As  will  be  noted,  the  $8  is  found  in  column  L,  70 
per  cent  boiler  efficiency  is  in  column  K.  Run  a 
straight  line  through  both  points  and  locate  the  in- 
tersection in  column  J;  run  a  straight  line  from  this 


intersection  through  the  11,000  in  column  H  and  the 
intersection  with  column  G  gives  us  19,200  b.  t.  u.'s. 

In  other  words,  the  solution  of  this  problem  indi- 
cates that  the  use  of  this  oil  at  5  cents  per  gallon  will 
furnish  nearly  5000  b.  t.  u.'s  more  for  each  cent  than 
will  coal  at  $8  per  ton. 

In  using  columns  A  and  L  the  cost  per  unit  should 
include  all  costs,  including  cost  of  hauling  and  cost 
of  storing. 

To  get  specific  gravity  for  column  F,  where  a  sam- 
ple of  the  oil  is  not  available  and  where  the^density 
of  the  oil  is  given  in  degrees  Baume,  simply  add  the 
degrees  Baume  to  130  and  divide  the  sum  into  140. 
The  quotient  is  the  specific   gravity. 

This  chart  may  be  used  in  several  ways  for  solving: 
various  problems.  Thus  by  zigzagging  clear  across 
from  left  to  right  from  column  A  to  column  L,  know- 
ing the  cost  of  oil  and  all  the  necessary  intermediate 
factors,  column  L  gives  the  equivalent  cost  of  coal. 
Or  zigzagging  toward  the  left  from  column  L  we  get 
the  equivalent  cost  of  oil.  Thus  with  coal  at  $6  per 
ton  and  the  boiler  efficiency  at  70  per  cent,  we  would 
find  that  a  heat  value  of  10,300  b.  t.  u.'s  per  pound 
of  coal  would  give  us  no  advantage  in  using  oil  as. 
regards  cost  of  oil.  Oil,  of  course,  has  other  advan- 
tages, such  as  greater  simplicity,  less  labor  required 
for  firing,  less  storage  space  required.  All  of  these 
points,  including  particularly  availability  of  supply^' 
must  be  given  consideration  before  we  can  decide  thati 
oil  should  be  used  in  preference  to  coal  or  vice  versa.  1' 


A  TEST  OF  METTLE 

The    Chief  of  One  of  America's   Largest  Ship  Repair  Plants  Makes  a  Searching  Analysis  of 
the  Conditions  Confronting  that  Business  at  the  Present  Time. 


FOR  the  last  two  years  American  shipyards  and 
ship-repair  plants  have  been  passing  through  a 
very  difficult  business  situation  v^^hich  is  daily 
becoming  more  acute  and  is  causing  much  anxi- 
ety and  worry  to  the  executive  heads  of  many  estab- 
lishments. In  the  last  issue  of  "The  Morse  Dial", 
house  organ  of  the  Morse  Dry  Dock  &  Repair  Com- 
pany, there  appeared  an  editorial  under  the  above  title, 
which  so  clearly  defines  the  situation  and  is  so  full 
of  good  uncommon  horse  sense  that  we  are  constrained 
to  reprint  it  here  in  full. 

The  ship  repair  industry  is  facing  a  crisis  which 
presents  many  serious  problems  for  every  one  con- 
nected with  it,  whether  workman,  supervisor  or  owner. 
The  most  pressing  of  these  problems  are  not  peculiar 
to  any  individual  or  group;  they  concern  all  inter- 
ested parties  equally,  and  the  test  now  before  us  can 
only  be  successfully  met  by  mutual  understanding  and 
concerted,  honest  and  healthy  coopreation.  In  order 
that  the  conditions  and  their  causes  may  be  consid- 
ered, the  following  facts  and  thoughts  are  presented: 

During  the  war,  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  govern- 
ment for  ships  to  carry  troops  and  provisions  to  our 
army  and  those  of  our  allies  in  Europe,  ship  repair 
yards  extended  their  plant  facilities  very  largely.  This 
was  done  without  thought  of  gain  or  of  the  load  of 
overhead  or  fixed  charges  (taxes,  interest  and  depre- 
ciation) that  would  have  to  be  carried  in  future  years, 
especially  those  of  depression  which  always  immedi- 
ately follow  periods  of  wartime  activity.  This  was 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of  the  Morse  company, 
which  has  always  followed  the  policy  of  building  sub- 
stantial shops  and  maintaining  them  in  a  safe  and  san- 
itary condition  as  a  matter  of  obligation  to  the  work- 
men who  have  stood  by  through  good  times  and  bad 
up  to  the  present. 

Ship  repairs  depend  for  their  success  on  the  volume 
and  prosperity  of  shipping. 

Shipping  in  turn  depends  upon  the  bulk  of  inter- 
national  trade. 

International  trade  depends  upon  the  prosperity  and 
buying  power  of  the  various  nations. 

This  buying  power  hinges  upon  the  surplus  or  credit 
of  the  various  countries  and  also  upon  the  condition 
of  their  exchange. 

We  all  know  that  very  few  countries  outside  of  our 
•own  have  large  buying  power  or  money  which  is  not 
badly  depreciated.  The  credit  and  exchange  situation 
in  continental  Europe  is  still  very  far  from  normal. 
Even  when  a  solution  to  the  political  and  financial 
problems  involved  is  reached,  a  considerable  period 
will  elapse  before  the  full  effect  is  felt  by  ship  re- 
pair plants. 

A  further  obstacle  which  will  have  to  be  overcome 
is  the  large  excess  of  tonnage  now  in  existence  above 
that  required  for  normal  international  trade.  Owners 
naturally  hesitate  to  scrap  or  sacrifice  any  of  their 
vessels.    With  only  a  limited  volume  of  shipping  bus- 


iness available,  and  the  large  excess  of  tonnage  now 
existing,  marine  freight  rates  are  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
The  result  of  this  condition  is  that  the  large  majority 
of  shipping  companies  are  operating  at  a  loss.  Under 
these  conditions  they  naturally  restrict  their  recon- 
struction and  maintenance  work  to  bare  necessities. 
Whenever  work  of  this  character  is  undertaken,  they 
"shop  around"  in  order  to  do  business  with  the  yard 
which  will  give  the  highest  efficiency  and  the  lowest 
price. 

This  brings  us  down  to  a  consideration  of  the  com- 
petition which  every  ship  repair  yard  has  to  face  in 
connection  with  each  job  which  is  undertaken,  whether 
on  a  contract  or  "day  work"  basis.  The  work  will  go 
to  the  plant  with  the  best  organization  and  best  pro- 
ductive efficiency.  The  efficiency  of  this  yard  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  customers 
are  dealing  with  us  on  a  "Time  and  Material"  basis. 
This  competition  would  be  bad  enough  if  it  were  pure- 
ly local,  as  there  is  sufficient  repair  capacity  in  the 
Port  of  New  York  to  care  for  many  times  the  volume 
of  business  which  is  now  being  handled.  In  order  to 
secure  business  of  a  purely  local  character,  work  must 
be  taken  and  turned  out  at  a  minimum  cost  in  order 
to  keep  a  plant  organization  together  and  its  shops 
operating.  However,  we  have  two  further  sources  of 
severe  competition : 

1.  Plants  in  other  nearby  ports  which  have  some 
peculiar  or  temporary  advantage  for  handling  certain 
jobs,  or  which  may  be  so  much  in  need  of  work  that 
they  are  willing  to  accept  a  contract  at  practically 
labor  and  material  cost,  to  avoid  closing  down. 

2.  Foreign  competition,  particularly  on  larger  work, 
is  the  greatest  handicap  we  have  to  face.  While  Amer- 
icaji  plants  are  better  equipped  and  the  output  per 
mechanic  is  generally  higher  than  in  most  European 
plants,  the  standards  of  living  in  foreign  countries  are 
lower  than  in  America.  Further  than  this,  the  work- 
men in  many  European  yards  are  paid  in  depreciated 
money.  The  job  which  is  done  in  Germany,  where 
labor  and  material  are  paid  for  in  marks  but  which 
is  billed  in  dollars,  represents  competition  that  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  meet.  We  understand  that  a  large 
ship,  recently  purchased  and  now  in  this  country, 
will  be  sent  to  Germany  for  extensive  reconditioning. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  American  drydock  and  re- 
pair company  has  shown  a  profit  during  the  last  three 
years.  A  number  of  such  concerns  have  already  been 
forced  out  of  business.  The  life  of  the  industry  in 
America  is  at  stake.  Everyone  who  gains  his  living 
from  ship  repairs  has  a  distinctly  personal  interest  in 
the  general  situation.  It  will  only  be  through  careful 
management  and  intelligent  forbearance  on  the  part 
of  each  and  every  member  of  existing  concerns  that 
the  companies  in  this  harbor  will  be  able  to  weather 
the  gale,  until  the  arrival  of  better  times,  which  may 
not  be  in  the  near  future. 

This  situation  is  so  acute  and  the  problem  one  which 
(Continued  on  page  424) 


NEW  CABLE  STEAMER  FOR  THE  PACIFIC 

Sun  Shipbuilding  Company  Completes  a  Modern  Passenger,   Freight  and  Cable  Repair  Vessel 
to  be  Stationed  at  Honolulu  for  the  Commercial  Pacific  Cable  Company 

ARIGHT  tight  and  staunch 
sea  boat  "shipshape  and 
well  found  in  every  way" 
is  the  recently  delivered 
supply  and  cable  repair  steam- 
er Dickenson,  built  by  the  Sun 
Shipbuilding  Company  of  Ches- 
ter, Pa.,  for  the  Commercial 
Pacific  Cable  Company.  As  this 
vessel  is  to  be  stationed  at 
Honolulu  and  is  to  be  used  for 
the  transportation  of  supplies, 
equipment  and  personnel  be- 
tween the  Pacific  Crossroads 
and  Midway  Island  she  is  of 
peculiar  interest  to  Pacific 
Ocean  navigators  and  shipping 
men. 

The  Dickenson  was  designed 
by  Cox  &  Stevens,  naval  archi- 
tects of  New  York.  She  was 
built   to    Lloyds'    specifications, 

with  an  overall  length  of  189  feet  6  inches,  a  water 
line  length  of  167  feet  3  inches,  a  beam  of  30  feet  0 
inches,  and  a  depth  molded  to  shelter  deck  of  22  feet 
6  inches. 

Of  the  single  screw  shelter  deck  type,  she  has  a 
handsome  elliptical  stem,  and  a  high  widely  flaring 
cable  bow,  equipped  with  rollers,  boom,  and  cable 
winding  machine.  Two  steel  superstructures  on  the 
shelter  deck  support  the  boat  deck  pilot  house  and 
bridge  and  provide  room  in  the  after  house  for  six 
two-bed  staterooms,  two  lavatories,  and  a  bathroom, 
and  in  the  forward  house  for  navigating  officers'  quar- 
ters and  superintendent's  office  and  stateroom. 

Provision  is  made  on  the  two  pole  masts  for  enough 
spread  of  canvas  to  give  steadiness  under  all  ordinary 
conditions.  The  masts  with  their  booms,  the  funnel 
and  the  pilothouse  are  proportioned  and  positioned  so 
as  to  give  a  very  pleasing  and  seaworthy  appearance. 

The  machinery  is  slightly  aft  of  amidships  and  con- 
sists of  a  triple-expansion  engine  with  cylinders  17, 
25  and  43  inches  diameter  by  30-inch  stroke,  supplied 
with  steam  by  two  single  end  oil  burning  Scotch  boil- 
ers 12  feet  diameter  by  11  feet  long.  The  Dahl  system 
of  oil  burning  is  used.  Ample  provision  is  made  for 
fuel  oil  bunkers,  three  frame  spaces  forward  of  the 
boiler  room  being  devoted  to  the  service  bunker  and 
two  large  reserve  bunkers  being  installed  starboard 
and  port  at  the  after  end  of  engine  room.  These  latter 
are  arranged  so  that  they  may  be  used  for  trimming 
the  vessel  under  any  condition  of  load.  A  large  ballast 
tank  is  provided  in  the  after  peak,  and  ample  fresh 
water  and  boiler  feed  tankage  in  the  hold. 

Forward  of  the  service  fuel  tanks  in  the  hold  is  2000 
cubic  feet  of  refrigeration  storage,  subdivided  into 
four  compartments  all  opening  into  a  companionway 
which  communicates  with  the  upper  deck  just  forward 
of  the  galley.  Refrigeration  is  maintained  by  a  CO^, 
brine  circulating,  machine  built  by  the  York  Manu- 
facturing Company. 

The  upper  deck  aft  is  devoted  to  living  quarters  for 
engineer  officers,  steward  and  pantry  boys,  and  for- 
ward to  crew's  quarters  which  are  notable  in  that  a 
.separate  room  is  provided  for  each  two  men.  Ample 
sanitary  arrangements  are   incorporated,   an   adequate 


hospital,  and  a  very  complete  galley  and  pantry  equip- 
ment. 

A  steam  heating  system  reaching  all  living  quarters- 
has  been  installed  and  very  careful  consideration  given 
to  the  natural  and  mechanical  ventilation  of  all  parts 
of  the  hull.  The  electric  lighting  provision  is  very 
complete. 

An  independent  hand  steering  gear  on  the  boat 
deck  acts  directly  on  the  upper  end  of  the  rudder 
stock,  which  is  carried  right  through  the  quadrant. 
The  latter  with  the  steering  engine  is  located  on  the 
upper  deck. 

The  Dickenson  will  probably  have  as  hard  and  as 
continuous  service  as  any  vessel  afloat,  but  she  has 
been  designed  and  built  for  just  that  kind  of  service 
and  will  no  doubt  give  a  very  good  account  of  herself. 


TEST  OF  METTLE 
(Continued  from  page  423) 

affects  both  workmen  and  management  in  exactly  the 
same  way,  that  I  feel  it  should  be  discussed  fully  and 
fairly.  We  are  going  through  a  period  of  trial  and 
test  which  will  require  courage,  energy,  square  deal- 
ing and  some  sacrifice  to  be  made.  The  management 
of  this  company  is  doing  everything  in  its  power  to 
insure  the  steady  employment  of  a  maximum  work- 
ing force.  The  members  of  this  working  force  should* 
on  their  part,  realize  the  difficulties  of  the  present 
situation  and  in  turn  "hit  the  ball"  on  every  job  and 
appreciate  the  fact  that  they,  as  well  as  the  company, 
have  to  meet  the  competition  of  outside  and  foreign 
yards   in  order  to  protect  their  positions. 

What  is  said  here  by  Mr.  Morse  of  the  ship  repair 
business  at  the  Port  of  New  York  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  ship  repair  business  of  any  port  in  Amer- 
ica. Only  by  hitting  the  ball,  playing  the  game  square^ 
and  by  the  utmost  of  cooperation  throughout  the  en- 
tire organization  can  any  ship  repair  plant  hope  for 
real  success. 

A  higher  percentage  of  ship  repair  costs  go  to  pay- 
roll than  maintains  in  any  other  industry.  It  is  most 
essential  therefore  that  employes  cooperate. 


THE  DISINTEGRATION  OF  CEMENT  IN 

SEA  WATER 

Bv  WILLIAM  G.  ATWOOD  and  A.  A.  JOHNSON* 


THE  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  place  before  the 
profession  a  history  of  the  study  of  cement  for 
use  in  sea  water,  and  an  analysis  of  the  results 
obtained.  Far  the  greater  part  of  this  work  has 
been  done  in  Europe;  and  the  writers  have  found,  in 
their  study  of  the  literature,  that  much  of  it  has  not 
been  translated  into  English,  although  some  abstracts 
and  translations  of  conclusions  have  been  found. 

It  is  thought  that  the  information  presented,  to- 
gether with  the  hoped  for  discussion,  not  only  will 
add  materially  to  the  knowledge  of  the  causes  of,  and 
remedies  for,  the  disintegration  of  concrete  in  sea 
water,  but  will  also  bring  out  information  as  to  the 
possible  supply  of  native  materials  suitable  for  ad- 
mixture with  cements  which  are  to  be  used  in  sea 
water. 

A  general  plan  is  suggested  for  experiments  to  dem- 
onstrate the  correctness  of  the  conclusions  and  to 
prove  the  value  of  the  suggested  remedies  for  the 
difficulty. 

Many  engineers  who  are  most  experienced  in  marine 
construction  are  of  the  opinion  that  all  concrete  struc- 
tures in  salt  water,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of 
those  near  salt  water  in  warm  climates,  deteriorate 
steadily  and  surely. 

The  Committee  on  Marine  Piling  Investigations,  of 
the  National  Research  Council,  is  studying  not  only 
methods  for  making  timber  structures  more  enduring 
in  water  infested  with  marine  borers,  but  also  the  use 
of  substitutes  for  timber.  As  concrete  is  the  most 
important  of  these  substitutes,  it  is  one  of  the  duties 
of  the  committee  to  determine,  if  possible,  why  con- 
crete deteriorates,  and  to  discover  practicable  pre- 
vention methods. 

Many  causes  contribute  to  this  practically  general 
disintegration,  but  it  appears  to  be  reasonably  certain 
that,  if  there  is  no  chemical  cause,  serious  failures  of 
properly  built  structures  need  not  be  expected. 

Previous  investigations  in  the  United  States  have 
generally  been  confined  to  studies  of  methods  of  con- 
crete manufacture,  quantity  of  gauging  water  to  be 
used,  and  similar  items.  These  experiments  and  studies 
have  furnished  extremely  valuable  data,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, they  have  not  resulted  in  the  building  of 
concrete  structures  which  could  withstand  the  attack 
of  the  destructive  elements  contained  in  sea  water.  As 
these  elements  are  the  same  in  sea  water  and  in  many 
alkali  soils,  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  a  remedy 
which  will  prevent  disintegration  in  sea  water  will 
have  the  same  effect  if  applied  to  structures  which 
may  be  attacked  by  sulphates  in  alkali  soils. 

The  writers,  as  a  first  step,  made  a  study  of  the 
literature  on  the  subject.  American  technical  litera- 
ture is  surprisingly  barren  of  information  concerning 
fundamental  investigations,  whereas,  in  foreign  pub- 
lications data  furnished  by  basic  investigations  are 
found,  which  indicate  clearly  one  of  the  important 
causes  of  failure. 

It  was  thought  that  a  digest  and  comparison  of  the 
information  found  in  American  and  European  litera- 
ture would  be  of  value  to  the  engineering  profession, 
and    that    its    publication,    by    provoking    discussion. 
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would  bring  out  many  additional  facts  known  to  scien- 
tific investigators,  but  not  generally  known  to  en- 
gineers; facts,  which,  if  properly  applied,  would  not 
only  result  in  more  enduring  marine  structures,  but 
also  might  aid  in  the  building  of  somewhat  cheaper 
structures  which  would  also  have  long  life. 

The  foreign  literature  indicates  clearly  that  the 
cause  of  the  alteration  of  cement  in  concrete  is  well 
understood,  and  that  several  means  for  overcoming  the 
difficulty  have  been  used  with  more  or  less  success. 

In  the  United  States,  it  appears  that  the  attempt  to 
make  and  use  a  standard  cement  for  all  purposes  has 
probably  been  the  cause  of  many  structure  failures 
and  in  time  will  cause  many  more.  The  rate  of  disin- 
tegration is  affected  by  many  factors,  but  even  if  the 
concrete  is  mixed  and  placed  in  accordance  with  the 
best  practice,  resulting  in  a  material  of  maximum 
density,  disintegration  takes  place,  although  much 
more  slowly  than  if  the  porosity  is  greater.  Any  in- 
crease in  permeability  increases  the  area  exposed  to 
salt  water  and,  consequently,  the  rapidity  of  disinte- 
gration. In  northern  latitudes,  the  chemical  disinte- 
gration is  accelerated  in  porous  concrete  by  the  action 
of  ice,  both  within  and  without  the  structure. 

Ancient  Structures 

A  few  structures  built  in  sea  water  by  the  Romans 
are  still  in  service,  and,  from  the  writings  of  Vitruvius, 
engineer  for  Augustus  Caesar,  and  of  others,  as  well 
as  from  some  modern  analyses,  it  appears  that  the 
Roman  engineers  developed  the  pozzuolana  cement  used 
in  these  structures.  The  high  temperatures  readily 
available  for  modern  manufacturers  were  not  possible 
at  that  time,  and,  therefore,  the  Roman  cement  was  a 
mechanical  mixture  of  lime  and  pozzuolana  (volcanic 
rock). 

John  Smeaton 

The  earliest  modern  investigation  of  which  record 
has  been  found  was  that  of  Smeaton,  the  builder  of 
the  Eddystone  Lighthouse  in  1756-59.  Smeaton  realized 
the  importance  of  obtaining  "a  cement  the  most  per- 
fect possible,  to  resist  the  extreme  violence  of  the  sea." 
He  made  many  experiments — described  at  length  in  his 
papers  on  the  construction  of  the  lighthouse — which 
resulted  in  the  use  of  a  mortar  made  of  equal  parts  of 
what  he  calls  lime  and  pozzuolana. 

Smeaton  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  modern  testing 
machines  or  technique.  His  test  pieces  were  balls 
about  two  inches  in  diameter,  tested  by  immersion  in 
sea  water.  He  found  that  balls  made  of  lime  and  sand 
disintegrated  very  quickly;  those  made  of  two  parts 
lime  and  one  part  "Dutch  Tarras"  disintegrated  partly; 
and  those  with  equal  parts  lime  and  "Tarras"  did  not 
disintegrate.  He  also  experimented  with  plaster-of- 
Paris,  which  was  unsatisfactory,  and  with  limes  made 
from  rocks  of  various  degrees  of  hardness.  He  found 
no  difference  in  service  in  these  limes.  His  experi- 
ments, primitive  as  they  were,  demonstrated  that  a 
better  cement  for  marine  work  could  be  manufactured 
from  rock  obtained  from  Aberthaw,  in  the  County  of 
Devon,  England,  than  from  the  marble  of  Plymouth,  or 
chalk  from  other  localities. 

Modern  chemistry  was  unknown  at  that  time,  and  no 
analyses  were  made,  but  from  present  information  it  is 
known   that  this   rock   was   an   argillaceous   limestone 
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(lias)   which  is  one  of  the  rocks  from  which  the   so- 
called  natural  cements  are  sometimes  made. 

The  "Dutch  Tarras"  was  a  volcanic  rock  obtained 
from  the  vicinity  of  Liege  (now  Belgium)  and  Alder- 
nach,  Germany,  and  the  mortars  in  which  either  Tarras 
or  Italian  pozzuolana  were  used,  were  found  to  have 
the  same  qualities  in  sea  water.  Tarras  is  now  known 
and  used  in  Germany  under  the  name  of  Trass.  Smea- 
ton  states :  . 

"Seeing  that  both  Tarras  and  Pozzuolana  agreed  m 
two  of  their  obvious  properties,  porosity  and  resist- 
ance to  aqua  fortis,  as  well  as  the  hardening  of  cal- 
careous mortar  under  water;  and  also  as  volcanic  sub- 
stances having  passed  the  fire,  I  was  induced  to  try 
experiments  on  several  porous  substances  that  ap- 
peared to  have  some  similarity  to  them,  such  as  Pum- 
ice Stone,  Coal  Cinders,  Brick  and  Tile  Dust  and  such 
like.  I  found  them  all  possessed  of  an  absorbent  prop- 
erty which  caused  the  mortar  made  with  them  to  set 
somewhat  more  quickly  than  one  made  with  sand  only; 
so  that  when  hardness  is  expected  from  drying,  and 
time  is  wanted  to  produce  the  effect  fully,  they  may 
be  useful  to  this  end,  in  procuring  it  to  be  done  more 
speedily;  but  being,  when  set,  immersed  in  water,  they 
did  not  appear  to  possess  any  powers  of  resistance  to 
their  dissolution  more  than  the  same  lime  would  do 
with  common  sand,  if,  by  a  little  more  time,  the  com- 
position was  become  equally  set." 

Smeaton  concludes  the  description  of  his  cement  ex- 
periments with  the  statement:  "I  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  succeed  in  this  part  of  the  business  entirely  to  my 
satisfaction  and  perhaps  in  a  degree  unknown  before." 

As  Smeaton's  cement  was  slow  setting,  he  covered 
the  joints  in  his  masonry  with  plaster-of-Paris.  This 
practice  is  still  sometimes  followed  by  French  en- 
gineers who  use  a  quick-hardening  cement.  An  in- 
spection made  10  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
lighthouse  (1766)  showed  the  mortar  to  be  in  excel- 
lent condition,  and  in  1787,  Smeaton  estimated  that  the 
wear  on  the  joint  mortar  was  about  one-sixth  inch.  The 
lighthouse  stood  120  years,  or  until  1877,  when  it  was 
removed  on  account  of  the  undermining  of  its  founda- 
tions by  the  erosion  of  the  underlying  rock. 
L.  J.  Vicat 

The  stamp  of  accuracy  and  reliability  has  long  since 
been  placed  on  the  work  of  the  great  French  savant, 
Vicat.  Modern  texts  and  technical  contributions  are 
replete  with  allusions  to  his  studies  and  demonstra- 
tions, and  it  is  difficult  to  find  anything  of  importance 
on  the  subject  of  cement  or  concrete  in  which  his  re- 
sults are  not  used,  or  referred  to  in  some  way. 

The  cause  of  the  alteration  and  deterioration  of  ce- 
ment and  concrete  in  sea  water  has  been  previously 
stated  to  be  known.  The  explanation  of  Vicat,  viz., 
the  attack  of  the  sulphates  of  the  sea  on  the  uncom- 
bined  lime  of  the  cement,  is  still  accepted. 

"It  is  not  the  same  with  sea  water;  this  attacks 
much  more  deeply  hydraulic  gangues  than  fresh  water 
by  reason  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  which  it  con- 
tains." 

Candlot  states: 

"According  to  Vicat,  it  is  the  action  of  this  salt  to 
which  must  be  attributed  the  rapid  decomposition  of 
lime  and  of  certain  cements  by  sea  water;  the  sulphate 
of  magnesia  combines  with  the  free  lime  of  the  mortar 
and  is  transformed  into  sulphate  of  lime;  the  magne- 
sium is  precipitated.  If  the  current  of  the  water  which 
traverses  the  mortar  is  somewhat  rapid,  the  sulphate 
of  lime  is  carried  out,  a  new  quantity  of  lime  enters 
into  solution,  is  in  turn  transformed  into  sulphate,  and 
the  gangue  thus  decomposes  continuously  and  finishes 


by  forming  only  a  sandy  mass.  When  the  current  is 
weaker  or  is  produced  only  at  rather  long  intervals, 
the  lime  sulphate  may  crystallize  and  thus  cause  the 
expansion  of  the  mortar.  It  is  to  this  cause  that  we 
may  attribute  the  phenomenon  of  expansion  of  mortars 
decomposed  by  sea  water." 

Vicat  began  his  experiments  in  1812,  when,  as  he 
says,  there  was  a  "chaos  of  opinion,"  and  dependence 
was  still  had  on  the  rules  of  the  ancient,  Vitruvius, 
which  provided  for  a  mixture  of  "three  parts  in  bulk 
of  dry  pit  sand,  or  two  of  river  sand,  with  one  part  of 
slaked  lime  derived  from  a  white  marble  of  great 
hardness." 

The  results  of  his  investigations  were  published  in 
1818.  These,  with  additional  matter,  are  to  be  found 
in  an  English  edition,  translated  by  Captain  Smith, 
published  in  1837. 

On  account  of  the  deterioration  of  numerous  marine 
structures,  in  some  of  which  were  used  the  mixtures 
prescribed  by  Vicat  in  his  earlier  treatise,  the  Societe 
d'Encouragement  pour  I'lndustrie  Nationale  in  1853 
offered  a  reward  to  the  author  of  the  best  studies  on 
mortars  already  used  in  or  destined  for  marine  works, 
and  also  sought  to  find  a  process  by  which  hydraulic 
materials  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  sea  water 
could  be  recognized  promptly  and  easily.  Vicat  had 
already  contributed  to  this  subject,  and  he  now 
brought  to  completion  his  investigations  touching 
thereon  and  submitted  them  in  a  work  entitled  "Study 
of  the  Causes  of  the  Destruction  of  Hydraulic  Com- 
pounds by  Sea  Water,"  which  was  published  in  1857. 

In  recommending  the  award  of  both  prizes  of  2000 
francs  each  to  Vicat,  the  secretary  of  the  committee, 
M.  Le  Blanc  (8)  summarized  the  results  as  follows: 

"Hence,  according  to  Vicat,  there  are  three  classes 
of  hydraulic  compounds  to  be  considered  in  relation  to 
saline  action: 

"1. — Those  which  resist  by  a  chemical  change  of 
constitution,  either  integral  or  limited  in  depth,  which 
the  sea  produces  spontaneously  and  which  consequent- 
ly have  no  need  of  preservative  coatings; 

"2. — Those  which  subsist,  or  can  only  subsist,  under 
the  protection  of  these  same  coatings; 

"3. — Those  which  cannot  conserve  these  coatings  and 
which  are  destroyed  by  the  effect  of  chemical  trans- 
formations which  the  sea  tends  to  produce. 

"It  is  the  first  group  that  may  be  examined  and  esti- 
mated in  the  light  of  the  laboratory  tests  mentioned 
in  the  report  of  the  author."  The  materials  recom- 
mended are  "artificial  pozzuolanas,  pure  or  nearly  so, 
and,  by  way  of  exception,  some  ochreous  clays  both 
moderately  cooked  which  with  approximately  15  per 
cent  of  rich  lime  have  furnished  silicates  resisting 
perfectly  the  action  of  sea  water  and  presenting  the 
phenomenon  of  substitution  resulting  from  the  gradual 
removal  of  the  lime  from  the  compound  which  tends  to 
be  replaced  by  magnesia." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  Vicat  suc- 
ceeded in  detecting  the  cause  of  disintegration,  as  have 
many  modern  investigators  whose  results  are  in  every 
way  confirmatory.  Vicat  went  farther,  however.  He 
developed  the  formula  for  stability,  and  indicated  that 
a  cement  having  for  index 

silica  +  alumina 

>   1 

lime  +  magnesia 
would  not  decompose  in  sulphate  solutions.    Later  in- 
vestigators   have   agreed    with   these   conclusions,   and 
the  formula  seems  to  be  as  correct  today  as  when  it 
was  first  promulgated. 

(To  be  continued) 


STEAMSHIP  CONVERSION  TO  DIESEL  ENGINE 

DRIVE 

A  Factor  In  Maintaining  An  American  Merchant  Marine 

By  LOUIS  R.  FORD 
Manager,  Morse  Diesel  Engineering  Department 


THE  regular  arrival  and  departure  of  large  motor- 
ships  has  become  such  a  familiar  sight  in  most 
of  our  important  harbors  that  it  has  ceased  to 
be  a  subject  for  comment.  Only  a  few  years  ago  such 
a  vessel  was  regarded  as  a  marine  curiosity  and  a 
highly  hazardous  sort  of  experiment.  This  acceptance 
of  the  motorship  as  a  member  in  good  standing  in  the 
great  ai'gosy  that  forms  the  most  important  element 
in  the  interchange  of  commodities  between  nations  of 
the  world  is  a  very  good  indication  that  the  diesel  en- 
gine has  become  firmly  established. 

The  reliability  of  the  diesel  driven  cargo  ship  and 
the  flexibility  of  the  diesel  engine  having  been  definite- 
ly established,  it  remained  for  the  still  existing  acute 
depression  in  general  marine  business  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  economic  possibilities  of  the  motorship. 
During  the  time  when  hundreds  of  steam  ships  have 
been  laid  up,  the  number  of  motorships  has  been  stead- 
ily increasing.  Endless  controversies  may  be  carried 
on  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  steamship  and 
motorship,  but  this  rapid  increase  in  the  foreign 
motorship  fleet  is  causing  American  ship  owners  and 
operators  to  study  very  seriously  ways  and  means  of 
utilizing  the  economic  possibilities  of  the  diesel  en- 
gine for  keeping  their  own  ships  in  service.  In  nearly 
every  case  such  studies  have  demonstrated  that  the 
diesel  engine  is  the  equal  of  the  steam  engine  in  de- 
pendability and  flexibility,  and  enormously  superior  to 
it  in  cost  of  fuel  per  cargo  ton-mile,  but  is  handi- 
capped by  larger  capital  charges,  due  to  greater  first 
cost  of  diesel  engines  and  accessory  electrical  equip- 
ment as  compared  with  steam  machinery. 

European  ship  owners  were  quick  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  the  motorship  and  in  England  and  the 
Continental  countries  new  motorship  tonnage  is  being 
produced  in  larger  quantities  than  steam  tonnage.  The 
low  freight  rates  and  generally  depressed  marine  busi- 
ness conditions,  instead  of  stopping  the  building  up  of 
the  European  merchant  fleets,  is  simply  resulting  in  a 
rapid  trend  toward  preponderance  of  motorship  over 
steamship  tonnage.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  produce  new  hulls  in  American  shipyards 
as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  produced  in  Europe,  espec- 
ially in  Germany,  the  difference  in  capital  charges 
places  a  hopeless  handicap  on  the  American  shipown- 
ers in  attempting  to  meet  foreign  competition  with 
this  most  economical  type  of  ship  if  it  is  necessary  to 
build  new  ships. 

To  meet  this  situation  the  Shipping  Board  is  per- 
forming a  very  real  and  constructive  service  by  offer- 
ing for  sale  at  a  very  nominal  price,  from  its  great 
fleet  of  idle  ships,  such  vessels  as  are  suitable  for  con- 
version to  diesel  engine  drive.    There  are  several  hun- 


dred of  these  ships  whose  hulls  are  of  excellent  con- 
struction but  whose  machinery  has  not  performed  sat- 
isfactorily in  service.  No  definite  price  per  ton  for 
these  vessels  has  been  announced  by  the  Board  but  it 
will  probably  be  low  enough  that  the  total  cost  of  con- 
version, including  the  cost  of  new  diesel  machinery, 
cost  of  hull,  cost  of  removal  of  old  machinery  and  in- 
stallation of  new,  and  cost  of  general  overhaul  of  hull 
and  fittings  to  place  the  vessel  in  good  operating  con- 
dition, will  be  about  $50  a  ton.  In  other  words,  it  is 
possible  for  the  American  ship  owner  to  obtain  in  this 
way  well-found  motorships,  complete  and  ready  to 
operate,  at  a  cost  of  about  $50  a  ton,  which  is  no 
greater  than  the  cost  of  new  vessels  being  built 
abroad.  This  removes  the  great  handicap  of  unequal 
capital  charges  and  places  the  American  motorship 
more  nearly  on  an  equal  footing  with  its  European 
competitor. 

The  upbuilding  of  the  American  marine  and  its  suc- 
cessful maintenance  against  foreign  competition  is  of 
course  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  the  shipyards.  The 
latest  step  in  the  movement  for  producing  a  large 
fleet  of  American  motorships  by  conversion  of  steam- 
ships is  the  recent  announcement  by  the  Morse  Dry 
Dock  &  Repair  Company  of  the  organization  of  a  spec- 
ial department  to  handle  such  conversion  work  and 
give  advisory  service  to  ship  owners  contemplating 
such  conversion.  This  example  will  no  doubt  be  speed- 
ily followed  by  all  the  leading  shipyards.  No  first- 
class  shipyard  would  hesitate  at  the  present  time  to 
undertake  such  a  conversion  job,  but  it  is  a  well 
recognized  principle  in  American  industry  that  maxi- 
mum efficiency  as  to  quality  and  quantity  of  produc- 
tion is  obtained  through  specialization. 

There  are  several  different  classes  of  vessels  in  the 
government-owned  fleet  available  for  conversion,  rang- 
ing in  size  from  the  small  "Lakers"  to  the  9600  D.  W. 
T.  general  cargo  carriers,  all  single  screw,  driven  by 
reciprocating  engines  or  geared  turbines  and  equipped 
with  either  Scotch  or  water-tube  boilers.  The  first 
step  in  the  conversion  of  any  of  these  vessels  is  the 
determination  of  just  how  complete  the  conversion  is 
to  be.  From  the  operating  point  of  view  the  most  sat- 
isfactory results  are  obtained  by  complete  elimination 
of  the  steam  machinery,  operating  all  auxiliaries,  in- 
cluding cargo  winches,  with  motors  supplied  with  cur- 
rent from  diesel  generator  sets.  This  of  course  repre- 
sents the  maximum  of  conversion  cost.  Next  in  order 
of  cost  is  to  retain  the  steam  cargo  winches  and 
motorize  all  the  rest  of  the  machinery,  retaining  one 
boiler  to  supply  steam  to  the  winches.  The  cheapest 
plan  involves  the  installation  of  a  diesel  engine  for 
propulsion  and  retaining  all  steam  auxiliaries.    A  pos- 
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sible  variation  is  to  motorize  all  engine  room  auxil- 
iaries and  operate  the  deck  auxiliaries  with  com- 
pressed air.  The  final  selection  of  the  most  desirable 
arrangement  involves  careful  study  of  the  kind  of 
service  the  vessel  is  to  engage  in,  cost  and  amount  of 
fuel  used  and  a  careful  balancing  of  operating  econ- 
omies against  capital  charges. 

At  the  present  time  not  enough  conversions  have 
been  made  to  permit  accurate  estimates  as  to  costs  in- 
volved, but  a  fairly  close  estimate  can  be  made.  The 
conversion  plan  which  meets  with  most  general  favor 
is  the  one  which  calls  for  retention  of  steam  cargo 
winches,   a  single,   direct-connected   diesel    engine   for 


propulsion  and  electric  motor  operation  of  engine 
room  auxiliaries.  Such  a  conversion  should  cost  be- 
tween $30  and  $40  per  deadweight  ton,  including  cost 
of  all  machinery,  depending  on  the  type  of  vessel, 
types  of  machinery  selected,  and  structural  changes 
involved. 

It  is  the  growing  opinion  among  ship  owners  and 
operators  that  the  future  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  diesel  motorship 
and  with  the  rapid  increase  in  number  of  such  ves- 
sels we  may  expect  a  like  increase  in  confidence  in 
their  soundness  as  a  marine  investment, 


The   diesel-electric   dredge    Texas 


FIRST  DIESEL  ELECTRIC  DREDGE 


FOR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  engineering, 
as  far  as  can  be  determined  from  available  rec- 
ords, the  diesel-electric  power  combination  has 
been  adapted  to  pipe-line  dredging  at  Longview, 
Wash.,  where  a  new  dredge  called  the  Texas  has  been 
in  operation  since  the  middle  of  July,  operating  on 
less  than  half  of  the  fuel  required  by  a  steam  dredge 
of  the  same  capacity. 

The  dredge  was  specially  designed  by  James  H. 
Polhemus,  chief  engineer  and  general  manager  of  the 
Port  of  Portland,  Oregon,  to  take  care  of  shallow 
digging  in  drainage  ditches  for  the  Long-Bell  Lumber 
Company.  This  concern  is  developing  a  lumber  mill 
and  town  site  project  which  makes  necessary  the 
dredging  of  more  than  12,000,000  yards  of  material. 

Because  economical  operation  combined  with  com- 
pactness of  machinery  was  desired  for  this  dredge, 
and  because  electric  power  would  later  be  available 
from  a  shore  power  house,  the  diesel-electric  combina- 
tion was  selected. 

Since  the  dredge  has  been  in  operation  it  has  con- 
sumed between  15  and  17  barrels  of  fuel  oil  each  24 
hours  for  the  diesel  engine  of  525  brake  horsepower, 
whereas  a  steam  dredge  of  similar  capacity  operating 
in  the  Columbia  river,  requires  about  40  barrels  of  oil 
fuel  each  24  hours. 

At  present  costs  the  saving  in  fuel  alone  represents 
more  than  $50  a  day,  while  one  fireman  each  watch 
is  eliminated.  Thus  the  greater  economy  of  the  diesel 
engine,  which  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  motor- 
ship,  is  again  revealed  in  the  operation  of  this  dredge. 

The    dredge    operates    with    suction,    forcing    mud, 


gravel  and  water  through  a  15-inch  pipe  line,  varying 
from  1000  to  4000  feet  in  length.  It  is  capable  of  mov- 
ing about  225  yards  of  solid  material  an  hour.  Its  en- 
tire cost,  including  pipe-line,  was  approximately  $150,- 
000. 

The  dredge  hull  is  constructed  of  Douglas  fir,  and  is 
104  feet  long,  32  feet  beam,  8  feet  6  inches  depth,  with 
a  draft  of  4  feet  6  inches.    The  ladder  is  48  feet  long, 
supporting  a  6-inch  cutter  shaft. 
Machinery 

Main  engine,  525  B.  H.  P.,  diesel  engine,  Werkspoor 
type,  Pacific  Diesel  Engine  Company,  manufacturers. 

Generator,  450  K.  V.  A.,  360  K.  W.,  60  cycle,  2200 
volt,  3  phase,  alternating  current.  General  Electric 
Company,  manufacture. 

Main  pump  motor,  350  H.  P.,  2200  volt,  450  R.  P.  M., 
40  degree  slip  ring,  variable  speed  motor,  Allis  Chal- 
mers manufacture. 

Winch  motor,  40  H.  P.,  2200  volt,  600  R.  P.  M.,  40 
degree  slip  ring,  variable  speed  motor,  Allis  Chalmers. 

Cutter  motor,  50  H.  P.,  2200  volt,  900  R.  P.  M.,  40 
degree  slip  ring,  variable  speed  motor,  Allis  Chalmers. 

Service  pumps,  10  H.  P.,  220  volts,  induction  motors, 
Allis  Chalmers. 

Shop  and  small  pump  motors,  220  volts,  Allis  Chal- 
mers. 

Auxiliary  power  set,  16  H.  P.,  semi-diesel  Skandia 
engine.  Used  for  starting  main  engine  and  operating 
auxiliary  machinery  when  main  set  is  not  in  use.  Also 
operates  a  9  K.  V.  A.  220  volt,  60  cycle,  3  phase  gen- 
erator, manufactured  by  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, for  lights  and  small   motors. 


Cruising   motor   yacht   Tenino 


FIRST  PACIFIC  COAST  STABILIZER  INSTALLATION 

Wild  Rolling  of  Converted  Subchaser  Tamed  Through  Action  of  Sperry  Gyro 

By  MOLLIS  WALTER 

Installation  and  Guarantee  Engineer  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company 


IN  the  last  two  years  many  of  the 
standard    subchaser    hulls    have 
been  purchased  from  the  United 
States    Navy    and    converted    to 
work  boats  or  yachts. 

These  hulls  have  the  advantage  of 
lightness,  strength  and  seaworthi- 
ness, with  rather  fine  lines,  so  that 
moderately  powered  engines  produce 
fairly  good  speeds.  They  have  the 
they   are   very   cranky   in   a   seaway, 


disadvantage  as  pleasure  craft  that 
and  hence  it  will  be  of  great  inter- 
est to  all  owners,  present  or  pros- 
pective, of  such  craft  to  learn  that 
this  crankiness  has  been  overcome 
in  a  notable  way  by  the  installation 
of  a  Sperry  gyroscope  stabilizer  in 
one  such  craft  now  operating  out  of 
Puget  Sound. 

The  motor  yacht  Tenino  was  con- 
verted  at  the   shipyard   of   Olson   & 


The   engine   room   of   the    Tenino    showing    the    two    65    horsepower    Atlas-Imperiel    diesel    engines 


Sunde  under  the  supervision  of  K.  H. 
Scheel,  naval  architect  of  Seattle. 
The  Tenino  is  110  feet  long  by  15 
feet  beam,  with  6  feet  6  inches  draft. 
Her  original  engines  were  removed 
and  two  65-horsepower  Atlas  full 
diesel  engines  supplied  by  the  Atlas 
Imperial  Engine  Company  of  Oak- 
land, California.  She  is  owned  by 
the  American  Expeditions  Associa- 
tion, who  are  using  her,  as  the  name 
implies,  for  cruises  up  and  down  the 
Coast,  and  particularly  to  Alaska. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustra- 
tions herewith,  Mr.  Scheel  has  made 
a  very  trim,  handsome  yacht  out  of 
the  subchaser.  In  fact,  it  is  the  uni- 
versal comment  of  every  one  who 
has  gone  aboard  this  craft  that  the 
transformation  is  little  short  of  mar- 
velous. Being  a  trained  naval  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Scheel  understood  that  his 
boat  would  be  cranky  at  sea  and  that 
this  would  be  a  great  objection  on 
the  part  of  prospective  tourists,  and 
he  therefore  was  wise  enough  to 
recognize  the  advisability  of  using 
the  best  known  methods  for  over- 
coming this  diflJiculty.  After  con- 
sultation with  the  representatives  of 
the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company  he 
decided  to  purchase  and  install  a 
gyroscopic  stabilizer,  and  this  ma- 
chine was  accordingly  built  at  the 
Sperry  factory  in  Brooklyn  and 
shipped  to  Seattle. 

As  installed  in  the  Tenino,  the 
gyroscopic  stabilizer  consists  of  a 
2500-pound  rotor  enclosed  in  a  cas- 
ing and  mounted  in  the  hull  with 
the  axis  of  the  rotor  vertical  and 
with    the    trunnions    of    the    casing 
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athwartship ;  this  rotor  when  in  ac- 
tion being  kept  rotating  at  2600  r.  p. 
m.  by  a  4-horsepower  motor.  Any 
angular  motion  imparted  to  the  ver- 
tical axis  of  the  rotor,  sets  up  forces 
which  react  on  the  hull.  In  the  anti- 
roll  functioning  of  the  stabilizer  this 
angular  motion  of  the  axis  is  so 
measured  and  directed  that  the 
forces  set  up  are  equal  and  opposite 
to  those  resultant  from  the  coinci- 
dent wave  action.  This  measurement 
direction  of  the  main  gyroscopic 
forces  is  accomplished  as  follows: 

The  angular  motion  of  the  axis  of 
the  rotor  is  produced  by  means  of 
precession  gearing  actuated  by  a 
precession  motor  of  IV2  horsepower. 
This  precession  motor  is  controlled 
by  relays  on  the  stabilizer  control 
board,  and  these  relays  in  turn  are 
controlled  by  the  action  of  a  small 
control  gyro  which  acts  as  the  brains 
of  the  entire  mechanism,  detecting 
and  passing  on  to  the  main  gyro  the 
slightest  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
hull  to  roll  and  so  enabling  the  main 
gyro  to  stifle  each  roll  almost  before 
it  has  commenced.  The  total  weight 
of  this  equipment  is  less  than  6500 
pounds  (314  tons). 

During  the  trial  trip  of  the  Tenino 
in  Puget  Sound  she  had  eighty-three 
persons  aboard  as  guests  of  the  com- 
pany, and  while  there  was  consid- 
erable swell  running,  the  boat  was 
kept  so  steady  by  the  use  of  the  sa- 


bilizer  that  the  people  aboard  were 
not  aware  of  any  motion  in  the  sea 
except  as  they  would  observe  the 
horizon. 

On  this  trial  the  Atlas  engines 
turning  320  r.  p.  m.  drove  the  hull  at 
a  speed  of  better  than  ten  knots 
and  performed  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner,  answering  promptly  every 
maneuvering  call  from  the  bridge. 

After  this  trial  in  the  Sound  the 
Tenino  was  taken  out  for  a  72-hour 
trial  in  the  Pacific  off  Cape  Flattery. 
Here  she  was  subjected  to  the  most 
severe  rolling  conditions,  both  wal- 
lowing in  the  trough  and  twisting 
with  the  corkscrew  action  from  quar- 
ter seas.  Her  total  angle  of  roll 
reached  a  maximum  of  28  degrees; 
with  the  stabilizer  put  into  action 
under  the  same  conditions  the  roll 
was  quickly  reduced  to  a  maximum 
of  5  degrees  total.  This  is  graphic- 
ally shown  in  the  chart  from  the  roll 
recorder  reproduced  herewith. 

The  most  obvious  advantage  of  the 
action  of  the  gyroscopic  stabilizer 
as  shown  here  is  the  comfort  of  crew 
and  passengers. 

There  are,  however,  many  advan- 
tages not  quite  so  apparent  which 
combine  to  recommend  the  gyro- 
scopic stabilizer  not  only  as  a  com- 
fort producer,  but  also  as  a  dividend 
producer. 

Keeping  a  ship  on  a  practically 
even     keel     very     considerably     in- 
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Spcrry    Gyroscopic    Stabilizer    installed    on   motor   yacht    Tenino.     At    tlic    ii;;lil 
(above    the   demijohn)    the   control    panels   and    control    KVro 


can    be    seen 


Graphic    record   of   roll   with    and 
without   stabilizer 

creases  her  propulsive  efficiency.  She 
may  be  steered  with  less  helm  in  a 
seaway. 

She  maintains  her  maximum  pro- 
peller efficiency  by  always  keeping 
her  propellers  at  maximum  sub- 
mergence, and  she  reduces  wetted 
and  skin  friction;  all  of  which  spells 
reduced  fuel  bills  and  faster  pass- 
ages. 

It  has  been  proved  both  mathe- 
matically and  by  practical  experi- 
ment that  the  strains  on  the  hull  of 
a  stabilized  ship  due  to  rough  seas 
are  much  smaller  than  on  an  unst'a- 
bilized  ship. 

In  fact,  the  gyroscopic  stabilizer 
is  coming  to  be  known  among  up-to- 
date  progressive  yachtsmen  as  a  lux- 
ury which  pays  its  own  way. 
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REPAIRS  TO  J.  D.  ARCHBOLD 


REPAIRS  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Company's  tanker  John  D. 
Archbold,  now  in  progress  at 
the  Hunter's  Point  drydock  of 
;he  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
;ion,  Ltd.,  call  to  memory  the  meth- 
od used  in  handling  the  steamer 
Manchuria  repairing  damage  entail- 
ed through  the  grounding  of  that 
k'essel  on  the  island  of  Oahu  in  1906. 
similarity  of  systems  on  the  two 
jobs  is  seen  in  that  with  two-thirds 
)f  the  John  D.  Archbold's  bottom 
ength  to  be  dealt  with,  the  work 
:;alled  for  suspension  of  the  vessel 
Dy  the  use  of  cribbing  and  bilge 
Dlocks,  the  usual  keel  blocks  being 
eliminated  to  allow  clear  access  to 
;he  bottom  plates   and  framing. 

The  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
Doration  secured  the  contract  for  the 
fohn  D.  Archbold  on  a  bid  of  $235,- 
)00  and  54  working  days. 

Fifty-six  shell  plates  are  to  be  re- 
lewed  as  well  as  all  interior  frames, 
Drackets  and  bulkheads  in  way  of 
;he  damage.  Forty-three  shell  plates 
ire  being  removed,  faired  and  re- 
:urned,  all  work  being  done  at  the 
hunter's  Point  dock.  It  is  interest- 
ng  to  note  that  the  John  D.  Arch- 
bold is  probably  the  largest  tanker 
n  the  world,  and  is  built  on  the 
^sherwood  system  of  longitudinal 
Taming.  The  general  dimensions 
ire  570.2  long;  75.1  beam,  with  a 
lepth  of  42.6.  The  vessel  was  built 
n  1921  at  the  Newport  News  yard 
)f  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
fe  Drydock  Company. 

During  a  terrific  electric  storm, 
vith  heavy  rain  obscuring  vision, 
;he  John  D.  Archbold  grounded  dur- 
ng  the  early  morning  of  June  30  on 
;he  rocks  of  Bona  Island,  off  the 
entrance  to  Panama  Bay,  on  the  Pa- 
nfic  side  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
jxtent  of  the  damage  was  not  due 
50  much  to  the  rocks  as  to  the  fact 
that  after  grounding,  a  sixteen-foot 
irop  in  tide  left  the  entire  weight 
if  hull  resting  on  rough  bottom. 


Upper  picture  shows  wedging  effect  on  bottom 
shell  plates ;  central  view,  effect  of  impact  on 
stem;  and  lower  illustration,  fractured  plates  run- 
ning  from  stem    aft   into    No.   3    tank. 


Operating  between  San  Pedro  and 
East  Coast  points,  the  John  D.  Arch- 
bold at  the  time  of  the  accident  was 
carrying  high  grade  crude  oil.  When 
Robert  L.  Hague,  manager  of  the 
marine  department  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  receiv- 
ed a  radio  of  the  vessel's  distress  he 
immediately  wirelessed  the  steamers 
Worthington  and  Alameda  and  these 
tankers  were  diverted  from  their 
courses  to  hasten  to  the  scene  and 
lighter  the  John  D.  Archbold's  cargo 
into  their  own  tanks  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  New  York. 

Following  the  lightering  an  im- 
mediate survey  was  made  and  the 
vessel  was  floated  off.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  take  her  to  San  Francisco 
on  her  own  power,  the  machinery 
being  practically  undamaged  and  the 
bulkheads,  sides  and  decks  in  way 
of  the  forward  tanks  being  still  in- 
tact. To  insure  safety  for  the  crew 
and  vessel,  air  compressors  were  in- 
stalled aboard  to  give  added  buoy- 
ancy in  case  of  necessity.  The  ves- 
sel departed  Balboa  at  5  p.  m.  of 
July  10,  and  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
cisco at  7  a.  m.  of  July  22.  By  noon 
of  that  day  she  was  drydocked  at 
Hunter's  Point.  Steps  were  promptly 
taken  to  steam  and  clean  the  cargo 
tanks  to  make  the  vessel  gas  free, 
and  then  an  internal  survey  was 
made. 

Our  illustrations  show  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  vessel's  bottom  through 
the  aid  of  cribbing  and  bilge  blocks. 
This  method  was  used  on  the  liner 
Manchuria  at  Hunter's  Point,  where 
she  was  repaired  after  grounding  at 
Waimanalo  on  the  Island  of  Oahu, 
August  20,  1906,  while  operating  in 
the  trans-Pacific  service  of  the  Pa- 
cific Mail  Steamship  Company. 

Bethlehem's  bid  calls  for  delivery 
of  the  John  D.  Archbold  October  4, 
and  the  vessel  will  then  proceed  to 
San   Pedro  to  load  for  the  Atlantic. 


At    left   and    in    the    center    may   be    seeri    the   method    of    supporting   forward   end   of   tanker   in  order   to  get   at  the   injured   keel   and  bottom   plates. 

Right-hand    view    shows    plates    fractured    from    settling    on   the    rocks 
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IMPORTANT  SALVAGE  DEVELOPMENT 


IN  the  issue  of  January,  1923,  we 
forecasted  editorially  the  estab- 
lishment of  Pacific  Coast 
branches  by  the  Merritt,  Chap- 
man &  Scott  Corporation  of  New 
York.  This  event  thus  forecast  has 
now  materialized,  and  we  are  happy 
to  announce  that  Merritt,  Chapman 
&  Scott  will  be  represented  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  by  Pillsbury  &  Curtis 
and  that  the  first  branch  has  already 
been  established  at  Los  Angeles 
Harbor,  where  offices  have  been 
opened  in  the  First  National  Bank 
building,  Wilmington,  with  Frank  S. 
Dupuy  in  charge. 

The  Merritt,  Chapman  &  Scott 
Corporation  is  the  largest  salvage 
organization  in  America.  They  spec- 
ialize in  marine  salvage,  and  in  con- 
struction work  under  water.  Their 
equipment  is  enormous.  Some  idea 
of  its  scope  may  be  gained  from  the 
following  partial  list: 

13  fully  equipped  wrecking  steam- 
ers. 
8  seagoing  tugs. 
46  floating  derricks  and  lighters. 
6  dump  scows. 

3  dredges. 

4  pile  drivers. 
1  car  float. 

300  direct  acting  pumps  2"  to  6". 

300  steam  driven  centrifugal  pumps 
4"  to  16". 

150  gasoline   driven   centrifugal    or 
electric  submersible  pumps. 

200  sets  of  divers'  suits  with  com- 
plementary air  pump,  ladder 
and  diving  boat  equipment. 
40  sets  of  beach  gear  with  anchors 
from  7000  to  26,000  pounds 
and   including   15-inch  Manila 


Merritt,    Chapman   &    Scott    salvage    steamer    Peacock 


hawsers,    special    wire    cables 
and  100-ton  blocks. 
An    immense    quantity    of    pneu- 
matic devices,  air  locks,  hatch 
trunks,     pontoons,     acetylene 
welding    and    cutting    outfits, 
and   machine    and   hand   tools 
of  every  description. 
The  salvage  operations  of  this  firm 
have  covered  the  Atlantic   Coast  of 
the  United  States,  the  West  Indies, 
the  Azores,   and   some  work   on   the 
English   Coast.    They   average  three 
salvage   jobs   a   day   at  the   present 
writing.     Captain  Scott  is  in  charge 
of  all  salvage  work. 

A  recently  awarded  $500,000  con- 
tract makes  Merritt,  Chapman  & 
Scott  responsible  for  laying  the  7- 
foot  concrete  pipe  of  the  new  Los 
Angeles  outfall  sewer  from  Hyperion 
to  a  point  one  mile  out  at  sea. 

First  unit  of  Merritt,  Chapman  & 


A    few    (jf    the    under    sea    workers    of    the    Merritt,    Chapman    &    Scott    organization 


Scott  equipment  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
will  be  the  wrecking  steamer  Pea- 
cock. This  vessel  left  New  London 
for  San  Pedro  on  August  10  and 
should  be  at  work  on  her  Southern 
California  station. 

The  Peacock  was  built  at  the 
Staten  Island  Shipbuilding  Company 
as  an  auxiliary  mine  sweeper  for  the 
United  States  Navy,  and  was  first 
placed  in  commission  December  27, 
1919.  She  is  very  sturdily  built  of 
steel  to  navy  specifications.  Her  ^ 
overall  length  is  187  feet  10  inches 
with  a  beam  of  35  feet  6  inches  and 
a  moulded  depth  of  18  feet  8V2 
inches.  Two  B.  &  W.  boilers  with 
5800  square  feet  of  heating  surface 
supply  steam  to  a  vertical  triple- 
expansion  engine  19,  29  and  46  by  30 
inches,  generating  1400  indicated 
horsepower  and  easily  maintaining 
a  sea  speed  of  12  knots. 

The  Peacock  was  turned  over  by 
the  navy  to  the  Shipping  Board,^  who 
used  her  as  a  tug  and  later  sold  her 
to  Merritt,  Chapman  &  Scott,  who 
fitted  her  with  extensive  equipment 
for  salvage  work.  She  carries  oil 
fuel  sufficient  for  thirty  days  at  sea. 

Before  starting  for  San  Pedro  the 
Peacock  was  thoroughly  overhauled 
and  further  equipment  installed  so 
that  she  represents  today  a  com- 
plete modern  wrecking  steamer  man- 
ned by  a  crew  of  experts  picked 
from  among  the  most  efficient  wreck- 
ers of  the  Merritt,  Chapman  &  Scott 
organizations.  This  crew  and  steam- 
er will  be  under  the  direct  charge 
of  R.  S.  Gardner,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed wrecking  master  for  the  firm 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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PERTAINING  TO  PERSONS  AND  PROGRESS  IN 

THE  SHIPPING  WORLD 


H.  F.  Alexander,  president  of  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Company,  was  re- 
cently re-elected  president  of  the 
Pacific-Alaska  Navigation  Company 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board 
in  Seattle.  The  Pacific-Alaska  Navi- 
gation Company  is  the  controlling 
corporation  of  the  Admiral  Line. 
Other  officers  named  were  Stanley 
Dollar,  first  vice-president;  E.  A. 
Stuart,  second  vice-president;  E.  H. 
Hall,  treasurer,  and  J.  H.  Cooper, 
secretarv. 


F.  W.  Cohen,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Metal  &  Thermit 
Corporation  of  New  York,  was  a  re- 
cent visitor  in  San  Francisco  in  con- 
nection with  the  enlargement  of  the 
Metal  &  Thermit  Corporation's  Pa- 
cific Coast  plant  at  South  San  Fran- 
cisco. Plans  are  ready  for  a  $2,000,- 
000  expenditure.  Mr.  Cohen  made  a 
thorough  study  of  Pacific  Coast  con- 
ditions and  has  ordered  construc- 
tion work  to  start  directly.  Em. 
Kardos  and  William  Aldrich  have 
supervision  over  the  entire  Western 
division  of  the  Metal  &  Thermit  Cor- 
poration's activity.  Mr.  Cohen  is  a 
director  of  the  parent  company, 
especially  supervising  the  thermit 
departments. 

Roy  V.  Crowder,  passenger  traffic 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Steam- 
ship Company,  announces  that  a  con- 
tract has  been  closed  with  Castle 
Films  to  produce  pictures  of  the 
coastwise  passenger  service,  featur- 
ing San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego.  The  film  will  be  entitled 
"California's  Ports."  Production 
started  recently  and  the  continuity 
calls  for  "shots"  of  many  points  of 
interest  in  the  three  cities  as  well  as 
scenes  depicting  marine  activity. 
Views  of  the  trip  aboard  the  fast 
turbiners  Yale  and  Harverd  will  add 
atmosphere  to  the  films.  Thirty  one- 
reel  prints  will  be  used  throughout 
the  United  States  by  the  Castle  or- 
ganization. 


C.  D.  Kennedy  has  been  appointed 
Portland  agent  for  the  American- 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Company  with 
offices  in  Railway  Exchange  build- 
ing. Prior  to  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Kennedy  as  agent  the  American- 
Hawaiian  interests  at  Portland  were 
handled  by  the  Columbia  Pacific 
Shipping  Company. 

Charles  F.  Tait  is  now  executive 
assistant  in  the  San  Francisco  of- 
fices of  Dodwell  &  Company.  The 
appointment  of  Mr.  Tait,  who  has 
been  with  the  Dodwell  organization 
since  1921,  is  announced  by  Perry 
S.  Newcomb,  assistant  manager.  Mr. 
Tait  is  widely  known  in  marine  cir- 
cles. His  experience  in  shipping 
covers  eleven  years  with  Balfour, 
Guthrie  &  Company,  and  a  year  as 
Manila  manager  for  Christenson, 
Hanify  &  Weatherwax.  Dodwell  & 
Company  are  San  Francisco  agents 
for  the  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine  and 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

Benjamin  D.  Pender,  official  dec- 
orator for  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board,  is  making  his  annual  in- 
spection tour  of  Board  vessels  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  One  especial  pur- 
pose of  Mr.  Pender's  trip  was  to  ar- 
range decorations  of  the  steamer 
President  Harrison,  which  it  was  in- 
tended should  carry  the  late  Presi- 
dent Harding  on  his  trip  to  Porto 
Rico. 

Charles  J.  Colden,  Los  Angeles 
harbor  business  man  and  recently 
re-elected  to  his  third  term  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  Mayor  Crj'er  to  serve  on 
the  Harbor  Commission,  succeeding 
Charles  E.  Richards,  whose  term  of 
office  expired.  The  appointment  of 
Mr.  Colden  for  the  four-year  term 
was  referred  to  the  Harbor  Commit- 
tee  of  the  City   Council   for   consid- 


eration and  confirmation.  Mr.  Colden 
came  to  Los  Angeles  Harbor  in  1912. 


F.  G.  Preiser  has  been  made  traffic 
manager  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation.  His  previous  position 
was  special  assistant  to  W.  B.  Keene, 
vice-president,  who  has  supervision 
over  all  general  traffic  matters  of  the 
corporation.  Before  his  promotion  to 
vice-presidency  Mr.  Keene  had  the 
title  of  director  of  traffic.  Under  the 
reorganization  there  will  be  no  posi- 
tion with  that  title. 

J.  F,  Schumacher,  New  York  man- 
ager of  the  Robert  Dollar  lines,  re- 
cently made  a  six-weeks  inspection 
tour  of  Pacific  Coast  ports,  making 
the  trip  via  Montreal,  Vancouver, 
Seattle,  San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles, returning  by  way  of  Montreal. 


George  Neumann  has  joined  the 
staff  of  W.  A.  Young,  Jr.,  general 
passenger  agent  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  succeeding  Les- 
lie McKim,  who  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  with  the  Sacramento  & 
Northern  Railroad.  Mr.  Neumann 
has  been  with  the  Pacific  Mail  for 
more  than  a  year  in  the  auditing  de- 
partment. 


J.  J.  Tynan,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Union  plant 
of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, recently  returned  to  San 
Francisco  after  a  hurried  business 
tour  of  the  principal  European  ports. 


Captain  R.  F.  Eisler,  Shanghai  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  passed  through  San 
Francisco  on  August  7,  returning  to 
the  Orient  after  a  visit  to  Washing- 
ton. Captain  Eisler  received  a  mes- 
sage that  his  wife  was  ill,  which 
curtailed  his  American  tour. 

E.  D.  Tenney,  president  of  the 
Matson  Navigation  Company,  visited 
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San  Francisco  a  few  days  ago  on  his 
periodical  inspection  trip  from  Hono- 
lulu. The  superb  new  home  office  of 
the  company  in  lower  Market  street 
was  a  glad  sight  to  the  eyes  of  the 
Matson  president,  and  the  impres- 
sive skyscraper  may  well  be  termed 
a  monument  to  Pacific  Ocean  ship- 
ping and  progress. 


Lieutenant  Peter  Jensen,  coast 
guard  superintendent  in  the  Califor- 
nia district  since  April,  1920,  is  be- 
ing transferred  September  1  to  the 
Fifth  district,  with  headquarters  at 
Ashbury  Park,  New  Jersey.  He  will 
have  charge  of  the  forty-two  life- 
saving  stations  on  the  New  Jersey 
coast.  There  are  ten  stations  in  the 
California  district.  G.  B.  Lafberg  is 
coming  from  Grand  Haven,  east 
coast  of  Lake  Michigan,  to  succeed 
Lieutenant  Jensen,  who  came  to  the 
California  division  from  Lake  Su- 
perior three  years  ago. 


Daulton  Mann,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company,  returned  to  the  home 
offices  in  San  Francisco  a  short 
while  ago  after  attending  the  con- 
ference of  coffee  carriers  in  London. 
While  on  his  trip  Mr.  Mann  made  a 
survey  of  conditions  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  ports  of  call  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast. 


J.  M.  Daily,  manager  of  the  ma- 
rine department  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce,  an- 
nounces that  the  tonnage  arriving 
and  departing  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco during  July  aggregated  2,739,- 
235  tons,  establishing  a  new  record 
for  the  port.  There  were  616  ar- 
rivals and  582  departures,  compared 
with  499  and  478,  respectively,  in 
July  of  last  year.  An  increase  of  53 
vessels  over  June,  1923,  was  shown. 


J.  D.  Tomlinson,  vice-president  of 
the  American  -  Hawaiian  Steamship 
Company,  is  chairman  of  a  commit- 


tee of  five  appointed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Steamship  Owners'  Association 
to  draft  plans  for  the  revision  of 
navigation  laws,  to  be  memorialized 
to  Congress. 


H.  M.  Huff,  president  of  the  Huff 
Shipping  Company,  announces  the 
appointment  of  his  firm  to  act  as 
San  Francisco  freight  representa- 
tives for  the  United  Fruit  Company. 
The  United  Fruit  Company  operates 
a  steamer  line  from  New  York,  Bos- 
ton and  New  Orleans  to  Havana, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Cuba  and  var- 
ious ports  in  Jamaica,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Canal  Zone  and  the  Re- 
public of  Panama.  Through  rates 
from  Pacific  Coast  ports  to  Havana 
and  Santiago  de  Cuba  are  offered  in 
connection  with  intercoastal  lines 
via  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 
Weekly  sailings  from  New  York  and 
semi-weekly  sailings  from  New  Or- 
leans to  Cuba  are  maintained,  with 
weekly  departures  to  other  ports 
served  by  the  United  Fruit  organi- 
zation. 


Joseph  C.  Strittmatter,  general 
freight  agent  of  the  McCormick 
Steamship  Company,  is  making  a 
tour  of  North  Pacific  ports,  includ- 
ing Vancouver,  Seattle  and  Portland. 


Thomas  G.  Plant,  operating  man- 
ager of  the  American  -  Hawaiian 
Steamship  Company,  returned  to  San 
Francisco  recently  after  an  extended 
trip  to  the  Atlantic  terminals  of  the 
line,  including  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk, 
Savannah  and  Charleston. 


R.  C.  "Bob"  Thompson,  veteran 
purchasing  agent  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  is  back  home 
in  San  Francisco  following  a  tour  of 
the  East.  While  in  New  York  Mr. 
Thompson  looked  up  his  old  friend 
Mose  Hunt,  supervising  purser  of 
the  good  ship  Leviathan. 


F.  L.  Mowder,  controller  of  the 
harbor  department  at  Los  Angeles, 
has  resigned  the  position.  Mr.  Mow- 
der was  appointed  in  June  of  last 
year  to  make  a  financial  survey  of 
the  department. 


W.  S.  Cahill,  traffic  manager  of  the 
port  of  Seattle,  returned  to  his  of- 
fice a  few  days  ago  after  a  traffic 
promotion  tour  of  the  East,  the  Mid- 
dle West  and  the  South.  While  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Mr.  Cahill  opened 
an  office  for  the  port  of  Seattle  at 
52  Wall  street.  New  York.  C.  F. 
Gorman  of  Seattle  was  placed  in 
charge.  Mr.  Gorman  formerly  rep- 
resented the  Admiral  Oriental  Line 
in  the  Far  East  and  also  is  a  former 
manager  of  the  Columbia  Pacific 
Shipping  Company. 

E.  Grant  McMicken,  passenger 
traffic  manager,  announces  that  the 
coastwise  liners  of  the  Admiral  Line 
are  carrying  approximately  93  per 
cent  of  their  passenger  capacity. 
The  steamer  H.  F.  Alexander  is  av- 
eraging 490  passengers  on  every 
trip.  One  explanation  of  the  in- 
crease in  travel  is  the  success  of  the 
campaign  to  route  California  tourist 
travel  via  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


Herbert  N.  Thomas,  who  was 
formerly  general  passenger  agent 
of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany and  recently  general  passenger 
agent  and  acting  general  manager 
of  the  defunct  China  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  is  now  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  General  Steamship  Cor- 
poration and  Trans-Oceanic  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Thomas  is  to  direct  the 
passenger  business  on  the  Swedish 
motorships  plying  between  Pacific 
Coast  ports  and  Australia.  Mr. 
Thomas  is  a  popular  traffic  executive 
and  one  of  the  most  experienced  pas- 
senger experts  in  the  West.  Every- 
one joins  in  wishing  him  success 
with  his  new  activities. 


Sei)tcnil)er 

As  a  tribute  in  honor  of  Joseph 
A.  Moore  on  the  occasion  of  his 
fiftieth  birthday,  George  Rolph  and 
fifteen  friends  and  relatives  tendered 
the  well-known  Pacific  Coast  ship- 
builder a  delightful  luncheon  party 
on  August  14  at  the  Pacific  Union 
Club  in  San  Francisco. 

Later  in  the  day,  when  Joe  Moore 
made  his  visit  to  the  yard  of  the 
Moore  Dry  Dock  Company  in  Oak- 
land, twenty-five  of  his  veteran  fore- 
men stopped  work  and  came  into  his 
office  to  present  their  popular  chief 
with  a  handsome  traveling  case. 
The  foremen  represented  every  de- 
partment in  the  busy  organization, 
and  the  token  of  their  esteem  for 
Mr.  Moore  indicates  the  regard  and 
affection  which  everyone  holds  for 
him. 

At  the  luncheon  in  a  banquet  room 
of  the  Pacific  Union  Club  those  in 
attendance  were:  R.  S.  Moore,  An- 
drew Moore,  Joseph  Moore  and  his 
two  sons,  Joseph  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  and 
James  R.  Moore;  Mayor  James 
Rolph,  Jr.,  of  San  Francisco;  George 
Rolph,  Ronald  Rolph,  Tom  Rolph 
and  Will  Rolph;  George  U.  Hind, 
E.  L.  Taylor,  Charles  F.  Bulotti,  Aus- 
tin W.  Sperry  and  Roy  Folger. 

Mayor  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  was  toast- 
master  for  the  affair  and  delivered  a 
glowing  tribute  to  the  character  and 
ability  of  Joe  Moore  as  "sportsman, 
executive,  and  man."  R.  S.  Moore 
talked  of  the  unique  and  happy  re- 
lations so  long  existing  between  the 
old  families  of  Moore  and  Rolph,  in- 
jecting little  personal  anecdotes  and 
incidents  into  the  recital  that  embod- 
ied all  that  true  friendship  means, 
Roy  Folger,  with  his  inimitable  spirit 
put  on  some  "short  stories"  for  the 
crowd  and  brought  home  many  a 
hearty  laugh.  Musical  contributions 
by  Charles  Bulotti  and  Austin  Sperry 
completed  the  program,  which  was 
voted  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  in 
memory  of  the  brethren  and  friends. 

A.  G.  Cunard,  grandson  of  S'r 
Samuel  Cunard,  founder  of  the  Cu- 
nard Line,  one  of  the  oldest  steamer 
sei  vices  under  the  British  flag,  was 
a  recent  visitor  to  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  Cunard  is  succeeding  his  cousin. 
Sir  Ernest   Cunard,  who   is   retiring 
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from  active  association  with  the 
company.  Mr.  Cunard  while  in  Cali- 
fornia is  seeing  all  scenic  points 
and  will  continue  on  his  round  of  all 
Cunard  offices  in  America. 

Joseph  Tipp,  who  has  been  serving 
as  second  officer  on  the  Pacific  Mail 
liner  President  Lincoln,  sailed  as 
first  officer  of  that  vessel  on  August 
14,  succeeding  H.  C.  Boyce,  who  took 
command  of  the  steamer  Ecuador  in 
the  Pacific  Mail's  San  Francisco- 
New  York  passenger  and  freight  ser- 
vice. Before  joining  the  Pacific 
Mail  Mr.  Tipp  was  first  officer  of 
China  Mail  liner  Nanking,  now  out 
of  operation. 

Thomas  James,  popular  operating 
manager  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company,  has  hung  up  a  re- 
markable turn-around  record  for  Pa- 
cific commerce.  The  535-type  liner 
President  Lincoln  got  away  at  1 
o'clock  August  14  for  the  Orient. 
The  vessel  arrived  at  this  port  Au- 
gust 8.  Her  quick  dispatch  was  due 
to  the  fire  aboard  the  President  Wil- 
son on  August  9,  six  hours  before 
sailing  time,  and  orders  that  the 
President  Lincoln  discharge  her  car- 
go and  load  the  President  Wilson's 
were  given.  Passengers  also  sched- 
uled for  the  President  Wilson  were 
changed  over  to  the  President  Lin- 
coln, which  is  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Ryland  Drennan.  Among  those 
departing  was  Edward  T.  Ford,  man- 
ager of  the  San  Francisco  offices  of 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Company,  bound  for 
Honolulu. 

William  G.  Fitch,  manager  at  San 
Francisco  for  the  United  States 
Lines,  returned  home  to  San  Fran- 
cisco on  August  13  after  an  extend- 
ed inspection  of  the  offices  in  South- 
ern California.  Mr.  Fitch  reports 
that  Californians  are  showing  keen 
interest  in  the  superb  accommoda- 
tions of  the  recently  commissioned 
Leviathan,  and  that  the  Golden  State 
is  well  represented  among  bookings 
for  future  voyages. 

Edgar  S.  McKee,  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  State  Harbor  Board, 
was   in  San  Francisco  recently  con- 
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ferring  with  President  Charles  Spear, 

president  of  the  Board  of  State  Har- 
bor Commissioners.  Mr.  McKee 
stated  that  his  trip  is  a  forerunner 
of  regular  visits  in  purpose  to  unify 
the  harbor  interests  of  the  two  ports. 


Swayne  &  Hoyt,  Inc.,  have  been 
officially  notified  by  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  that  they  have  been 
permanently  assigned  the  freighters 
West  Notus,  West  Jappa  and  West 
Camargo,  and  the  passenger  liners 
President  Harrison  and  President 
Hayes.  These  five  vessels  will  oper- 
ate in  the  Pacific-Argentine-Brazil 
Line.  The  government  notified  the 
company  that  no  passenger  carrier 
would  be  assigned  to  replace  the 
Susquehanna,  now  tied  up  at  Seattle. 
In  addition  to  the  South  American 
service  Swayne  &  Hoyt,  Inc.,  operate 
Shipping  Board  vessels  out  of  San 
Francisco  to  Australia,  and  also 
their  own  ships  in  a  regular  freight 
line  between  San  Francisco  and 
other  Pacific  Coast  points  to  New 
Orleans  and  way  ports. 

M.  F.  Cochrane,  San  Rafael  news- 
paper editor,  has  been  appointed  to 
membership  on  the  Board  of  State 
Harbor  Commissioners  by  Governor 
Friend  W.  Richardson.  He  took  of- 
fice in  the  Ferry  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  August  13. 

W.  D.  Benson,  Pacific  Coast  man- 
ager of  the  Transmarine  Line,  lu- 
tercoastal  service,  announces  that 
George  T.  Darragh  has  been  named 
San  Pedro  manager  for  the  "T"  Line 
fleet.  Mr.  Darragh  was  formerly 
superintendent  of  the  Outer  Harbor 
Dock  &  Wharf  Company,  and  more 
recently  was  in  charge  of  the  Gar- 
land Line  docks  at  San  Pedro.  Mr. 
Darragh  assumed  his  new  post  on 
August  1,  opening  Transmarine  Line 
offices  in  the  A.  G.  Bartlett  building. 
The  vacancy  in  the  Garland  Line 
has  been  filled  through  the  appoint- 
ment of  Edward  Torney,  who  for- 
merly was  with  Outer  Harbor  Dock 
&  Wharf  Company. 


U.    S.    BATTLESHIP    COLORADO 

On  the  facing  page  our  illustration  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  Uncle  Sam's  latest  bat- 
tleship, the  last  that  will  be  built  in  this  country  during  the  life  of  the  recent  interna- 
tional   naval    agreement. 

The  Colorado  is  now  nearing  completion  at  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company's 
yards  at  Philadelphia  and  will  go  into  ccmmisiion  early  this  fall.  She  will  immediately 
start  a  cruise  around  the  world  ending  at  San  Francisco,  where  she  will  join  the  Pacific 
fleet. 

Her  principal  dimensions  are:  length  634  feet;  displacement  32.600  tons;  horsepower 
30.000;    speed    21    knots. 

Her  propulsion  machinery  confists  of  two  15.000  horsepower  Westinghouse  steam  turbo- 
alternators,  supplying  current  to  four  8000  horsepower  Westinghouse  motors  each  directly 
connected   to   a   propeller    shaft. 

The   primary   battery   consists   of   eight    16-inch   guns. 


Shelby  L.  Wiggins  has  been  ap- 
pointed foreign  traffic  agent  for  the 
Japan  and  North  China  territory  by 
the  Port  of  Portland,  Oregon,  traf- 
fic department  and  the  Commission 
of  Public  Docks.  For  eleven  years 
Mr.  Wiggins  has  specialized  in  traf- 
fic work,  first  with  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railway  and  for  the  last  ten 
years  with  the  Union  Pacific  System. 
H.  L.  Hudson  is  now  general  traffic 
manager  for  the  traffic  department 
of  the  Port  of  Portland. 
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T.  Ito,  assistant  manager  of  the 
New  York  office  of  Mitsui  &  Com- 
pany, in  charge  of  the  raw  silk  bus- 
iness, is  back  from  Japan  after  an 
extended  tour.  Arriving  at  San 
Francisco  during  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust he  visited  the  Mitsui  offices  a 
few  days,  then  proceeded  to  his  New 
York  station. 


Beginning  with  the  steamer  Ca- 
nadian Winner  on  October  27  the 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Ma- 
rine, Ltd.,  will  establish  a  new 
monthly  service  between  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  and  Avonmouth,  England,  via 
Panama  Canal.  Steamers  will  take 
eastbound  cargoes  of  grain,  lumber, 
canned  goods,  and  miscellaneous 
freight,  and  westbound  will  carry 
iron  and  steel,  liquors,  and  general 
freight.  The  new  service  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  a  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  port  of  Vancouver  grain 
elevators  and  other  facilities.  The 
steamer  Canadian  Prospector  will  be 
the  second  sailing  scheduled  for  No- 
vember 20.  Four  8400-ton  dead- 
weight vessels  will  be  used  in  the 
new  service. 


The  liner  City  of  Los  Angeles, 
sailing  for  the  first  time  as  a  Los 
Angeles-owned  vessel,  departed  from 
Los  Angeles  harbor  on  August  11 
bound  for  Honolulu  on  her  thir- 
teenth voyage  in  the  Hawaian  run. 
The  palatial  steamer  carried  175 
passengers  and  a  large  freight  list. 
Negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the 
liner  from  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  were  completed  August 
9  by  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Com- 
pany. Ralph  J.  Chandler,  general 
manager  of  the  company,  on  his  re- 


turn from  Washington  announced 
that  Howard  Truslow  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  H.  B.  Hatch,  re- 
signed, as  district  passenger  agent 
at  San  Francisco. 

R.  S.  Silva  &  Company  have  moved 
to  new  quarters  at  149  California 
street,  San  Francisco,  where  a  suite 
of  offices  has  been  taken  on  the  fifth 
floor.  The  company  was  previously 
at  101  Front  street.  R.  S.  Silva  & 
Company  are  general  agents  for  the 
Latin-America  Line,  operating  the 
steamers  Remus,  Regulus,  Romulus 
and  Ranenf  jord  in  the  trade  between 
Pacific  Coast  ports  and  Central  and 
South  America. 

Dudley  W,  Burchard,  formerly  dis- 
trict manager  at  Seattle  for  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  and 
one  time  agent  at  that  port  for  the 
Kosmos  Line,  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
for  the  United  American  Lines  and 
will  make  his  headquarters  at  San 
Francisco. 


Norton,  Lilly  &  Company  announce 
the  revival  of  their  service  between 
Baltimore  and  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  the  first  sailing  be- 
ing scheduled  for  August.  This  is 
an  extremely  important  trade  route 
and  one  of  moment  to  Baltimore  in 
her  South  American  expansion  plan. 
The  Chilean  and  other  west  coast 
markets  have  a  high  consuming 
power,  and  the  demand  there  is 
active  for  the  type  of  merchandise 
that  constantly  seeks  Baltimore  as 
an  outlet.  Return  cargoes  are  varied 
and  nearly  always  available. 


Milton  L.  Town,  aged  46,  veteran 
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marine  engineer,  died  of  pneumonia 
August  19  at  Mount  Zion  hospital  in 
San  Francisco.  Mr.  Town  was  with 
vessels  of  the  Oceanic  Steamship 
Company  in  the  San  Francisco-Syd- 
ney Line  for  more  than  eighteen 
years.  His  last  post  aboard  ship 
was  with  the  steamer  Sonoma.  He 
was  a  native  of  California,  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  Marine  Engi- 
neers' Benefit  Association  and  lived 
at  544-A  Valencia  street.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  a  sister,  Mrs.  George  Trip- 
lett,  and  two  brothers,  William  R. 
and  Daniel  S.  Town,  all  of  San 
Francisco. 


Arthur  Page,  one  of  the  best  known 
shipping  brokers  in  Pacific  Coast 
maritime  circles,  passed  away  Au- 
gust 18  in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Page, 
a  partner  of  the  well-known  charter- 
ing firm  of  Page  Brothers,  was  68 
years  old.  Hundreds  of  relatives 
and  friends  paid  tribute  at  his  fun- 
eral, held  August  21  from  his  sister's 
residence,  2412  Gough  street.  Inter- 
ment was  made  at  Cypress  Lawn 
cemetery.  Mr.  Page  was  born  in 
Valparaiso,  Chile,  where  his  father, 
an  American,  was  a  practicing  phy- 
sician. During  the  seventies  the 
Page  family  moved  to  San  Francisco, 
where  Arthur  Page,  after  complet- 
ing his  schooling,  became  associated 
with  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Company. 
Later  he  and  his  brother,  the  late 
George  T.  Page,  formed  a  partner- 
ship and  entered  the  shipping  busi- 
ness for  themselves.  They  were  join- 
ed by  a  younger  brother,  William  D. 
Page,  and  formed  the  firm  of  Page 
Brothers,  ship  brokers,  in  the  Par- 
rott  building,   310  California   street. 


This  aerograph  drawing  shows  New 
York  Harbor  and  its  contiguous  ter- 
ritories, the  richest  and  most  active 
market  in  the  world.  During  the  past 
few  years,  owing  to  congested  condi- 
tions, shipping  has  suffered  from  the 
limitations  of  piers  on  Manhattan  Isl- 
and, and  from  the  unscientific  relations 
of  the  railroads  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Hudson  and  the  piers  on  the  east 
side.  Port  Newark  Terminal  of  the 
Transmarine  Corporation  occupies  137 
acres  on  the  west  shore  of  Newark 
Bay,  and  has  direct  connections  with 
the  principal  railroads  entering  the 
Port  of  New  York,  providing  shippers 
with  a  direct  rail  and  ship  connection, 
eliminating  lighterage  and  delays  which 
are  necessary  in  New  York  Harbor 
proper.  Port  Newark  is  a  modern 
steamship  terminal,  with  deep  water, 
and  24  miles  of  tracks  connecting 
storage  yards,  warehouses  and  docks. 
From  this  terminal  the  Transmarine 
Line  operates  directly  to  the  West 
Coast  of  the  United  States,  with  a 
sailing  every  Tuesday.  It  also  main- 
tains regular  service  to  the  Gulf  ports 
of  Pensacola,  Florida,  and  Port  Ar- 
thur,   Texas. 


CALIFORNIA  OIL  FOR  MITSUI  SUPPLY  SERVICE 

AT  YOKOHAMA 


By   PAUL  FAULKNER 


MITSUI  BUSSAN  KAISHA, 
LTD.,  through  Tomotake 
Teshima,  manager  of  Mitsui 
&  Company  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, announces  that  its  oil  storage 
equipment  at  Tsurumi,  three  miles 
from  Yokohama  harbor,  is  rapidly 
nearing  completion  and  late  in  Sep- 
tember will  be  ready  to  supply  Cali- 
fornia bunker  fuel  oil  and  diesel  oil 
for  delivery  to  merchant  ships  and 
general  industrial  plants. 

Having  in  mind  the  widespread 
increase  in  use  of  fuel  oil  in  place 
of  coal  for  ocean  carriers  Mitsui 
Bussan  Kaisha  have  recently  made 
an  arrangement  with  the  General 
Petroleum  Corporation  under  which 
they  have  undertaken  to  sell  Gen- 
eral Petroleum  oil  in  Japan  at  low- 
est possible  prices  to  all  consumers. 

As  an  initial  step  in  the  Mitsui 
program  for  a  complete  fuel  and  diesel  oil  supply  serv- 
ice, the  company  has  laid  out  a  bunkering  station  at 
Tsurumi  occupying  an  area  of  15,000  tsubo  (about  12l^ 
acres).  Two  tanks  of  10,000  tons  capacity  each  for  the 
storage  of  fuel  oil  and  one  tank  of  2000  tons  capacity 
for  diesel  oil  will  be  ready  for  use  this  month.  A  rein- 
forced concrete  pier,  156  feet  in  length  and  12  feet  in 
breadth  is  being  constructed.  The  depth  of  water  at 
this  pier  is  23  feet  at  low  tide. 

In  connection  with  the  supply  depot,  the  firm's  oil 
barge  fleet  comprises  two  steel  barges  of  500  tons  ca- 
pacity each,  two  steel  barges  of  180  tons  capacity  each, 
and  a  steam  tug  boat  equipped  with  Worthington 
double-acting  duplex  pumps  of  200  tons  per  hour  ca- 
pacity. Steamers  anchoring  at  Yokohama  can  be  sup- 
plied with  bunker  oil  by  means  of  the  barge  service 
at  one  day's  notice  and  the  rate  of  dispatch  is  approxi- 
mately 2400  tons  per  twelve-hour  day  and  3600  tons 
per  twenty-four-hour  day.  According  to  Mr.  Teshima 
the  fuel  oil  and  diesel  oil  to  be  handled  at  the  Tsurumi 
depot  will  conform  to  the  United  States  Navy  specifi- 
cations. 

The  accompanying  illustration  was  taken  by  V.  F. 
Grace,  construction  engineer  of  the  General  Petroleum 
staff,  who  is  now  superintending  the  construction  of 
the  Tsurumi  oil  bunkering  plant,  through  courtesy  of 
the  General  Petroleum  Corporation.  The  building  at 
the  left  in  the  photograph  is  the  office,  just  in  the 
rear  of  which  may  be  seen  the  warehouse.  Dredger 
work  was  rushed  so  that  the  concrete  piles  for  the 
pier  could  be  laid.  Delivery  to  the  station  starts  early 
in  September  by  General  Petroleum  tankers  from  San 
Pedro. 

Heretofore  most  fuel  oil  bunkered  in  Japan  has 
come  from  Borneo,  but  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha  have  de- 
cided that  now  is  the  best  time  to  find  a  market  for 
California  fuel  oil  on  account  of  the  large  produc- 
tion available,  particularly  in  the  Southern  California 
fields.  Borneo  oil  previously  has  been  considered  bet- 
ter suited  for  bunkers  because  of  its  having  been  in- 
troduced first  in  the  Orient  owing  to  the  proximity  to 
;  the  points  of  consumption.  But  now,  according  to  Mr. 
'  Teshima,  the  users  in  Japan  are  coming  to  recognize 
the    superior   quality   of    California    oil,    not   only    for 


The    Mitsui    oil    depot    at    Tsurumi,    three    miles    from    Yokohama 

marine  bunkers,  but  for  general  industrial  fuel.  Estab- 
lishment of  the  tank  station  at  Tsurumi,  conveniently 
located  to  busy  Yokohama,  enables  storage  and  distri- 
bution of  California  oil  in  such  a  convenient  manner 
as  to  place  it  on  a  firm  competing  basis  with  the  prod- 
uct of  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

Mitsui  Incorporated 

Mitsui  &  Company  has  long  been  known  as  a  main 
bunker  coal  supplying  company  in  the  leading  ports 
of  the  Far  East,  vessels  of  all  flags  having  taken  fuel 
at  Mitsui  coaling  points.  The  building  of  a  fuel  oil 
supply  service  illustrates  the  progressive  policy  that 
has  made  the  house  of  Mitsui  one  of  the  world's  most 
successful  business  enterprises.  Some  say  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  unique  family  organizations  in  record- 
ed, history. 

The  reported  organization  of  the  Rothschild  family  as 
a  single  financial  unit  drops  to  a  commonplace  in  com- 
parison with  the  elaborate  financial  combination  of 
the  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha.  This  family  trust  is  by  far 
the  richest  in  the  Oriental  world.  It  controls  mines, 
banks,  railroads,  steamship  lines,  factories,  and  com- 
mercial houses  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  not  one 
large  commercial  organization  in  Japan  with  which 
the  firm  of  Mitsui  is  not  identified.  The  expression 
"as  rich  as  a  Mitsui"  brings  to  the  mind  of  a  Japanese 
an  idea  of  enormous  wealth.  It  means  more  to  him 
than  does  "as  rich  as  Rockefeller"  to  an  American, 
or  "as  rich  as  Hugo  Stinnes"  to  a  German.  It  is  the 
Nipponese  way  of  expressing  unlimited  riches. 

But  Mitsui  &  Company  is  no  ordinary  business  com- 
bination such  as  is  known  to  the  American  business 
world.  The  share-owners  of  the  firm  are  the  members 
of  eleven  families,  all  descended  from  the  same  com- 
mon ancestor,  and  all  bearing  the  surname,  Mitsui. 
And  each  male  member  of  every  family  is  by  virtue  of 
the  blood  which  runs  in  his  veins  a  member  of  the 
famous  firm.  The  distinguished  family  record  traces 
back  to  the  eleventh  century.  So  great  has  Mitsui  & 
Company  grown  in  recent  years  that  it  is  widely  re- 
ported that  all  of  their  enterprises  are  directed  to- 
ward the  advancement  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  direct  profit,  for  what  profits  Japan 
profits  Mitsui. 
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ELECTRIC  SHIP  PROPULSION 

An  Analysis  of  the  Steam-Electric  Drive  From  Standpoint  of  Fuel  Economy 

By  J.  F.  METTEN 

Chief  Engineer  Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Company 


A  PAPER  by  W.  L.  Emmet  on  Electric  Ship  Pro- 
pulsion, read  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the 
British  Institute  of  Naval  Architects,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  June  issue  of  the  Pacific  Marine 
Review. 

The  discussion  of  the  paper  by  members  of  the  in- 
stitute was  printed  in  the  March  30,  1923,  number  of 
Engineering,  and  should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
in  this  subject,  as  it  presents  a  sound  statement  of 
essential  factors  that  have  controlled  the  development 
of  propelling  machinery  for  war  vessels  and  mer- 
chantmen from  the  advent  of  steam  to  the  present 
day. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  views  expressed  in 
the  discussion  of  the  paper  by  the  British  engineers 
are  also  in  accord  with  the  opinions  held  by  the  en- 
gineering heads  of  the  first-class  United  States  ship- 
yards, all  of  whom  have  had  to  deal  with  the  designs 
of  propelling  machinery  for  all  classes  of  naval  and 
merchant  work  for  many  years. 

The  discussion  of  this  paper,  in  substance,  points 
to  the  following  facts: 

That  the  weight  and  cost  of  electric,  drive  machin- 
ery is  admitted  by  its  advocates  to  be  considerably 
greater  than  for  geared  turbine  installations. 

That  the  electrical  losses  of  the  electric  reduction 
is  also  admitted  by  its  advocates  to  be  greater  than 
the  mechanical  losses  of  the  gear  reduction. 

That  the  conditions  imposed  upon  turbine  design  by 
the  adoption  of  gear  drive  do  not  prevent  the  attain- 
ment of  practically  the  same  water  rates  per  S.  H.  P. 
as  can  be  obtained  from  turbines  driving  electric  gen- 
erators. 

That  there  has  never  been  shown  in  practice  any 
gain  in  economy,  therefore  the  increased  weight  of 
the  electric  drive  means  that  the  vessel  equipped  with 
this  drive  must  be  either  of  greater  displacement, 
with  a  correspondingly  greater  demand  upon  the  fuel 
necessary  to  transport  itself,  or  it  must  carry  less  of- 
fensive and  defensive  armament  in  the  case  of  a  naval 
vessel,  and  less  cargo,  etc.,  in  a  merchantman. 

That  the  reliability  of  properly  built  geared  turbine 
machinery  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  such  ma- 
chinery required  no  specialists  for  its  operation. 

On  the  question  of  economy  the  members  of  the  In- 
stitute contributing  to  the  discussion  show  no  uncer- 
tainty, which  can  be  understood  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  performance  of  our  electric  drive  battleships 
has  been  well  known  in  England,  where  there  has  been 
in  service  for  a  number  of  years  vessels  of  a  similar 
type  fitted  with  modern  geared  turbine  machinery,  the 
performance  of  which  has  been  the  basis  of  compari- 
son with  the  American  electric-drive  capital  ships. 

In  the  United  States  the  advocates  of  electric  drive 
have  been  comparing  the  performance  of  modern  elec- 
tric-drive machinery  with  the  performance  of  direct- 
drive  turbine  machinery  and  reciprocating  engines  in 
capital  ships,  and  this  method  of  comparison  for  pub- 
licity purposes  can  be  traced  on  back  to  the  advent  of 
the  electric-drive  collier  Jupiter,  which  Mr.  Emmet 
again  states  in  his  paper  to  have  shown  "much  better 
fuel  economy  than  the  sister  ships  Cyclops  and  Nep- 
tune, one  of  which  was  driven  by  reciprocating  en- 
gines and  one  by  Parsons  turbines." 
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Similar  statements  have  appeared  so  many  times 
that  it  seems  opportune  to  give  a  few  facts  relating  to 
the  performance  of  these  ships. 

The  Cyclops  was  delivered  about  three  years  before 
the  Jupiter,  and  her  m.achinery  was  a  standard  mer- 
chant triple  installation  operating  with  saturated 
steam  at  a  boiler  pressure  of  190  pounds.  Each  ves- 
sel was  given  a  48-hour  trial  at  load  draft  by  a  naval 
trial  board,  the  fuel  used  being  accurately  weighed. 
When  the  Jupiter  completed  her  trials  it  was  found 
that  on  a  strictly  fair  comparison  of  results  the  con- 
sumption of  the  Jupiter  in  weight  of  fuel  per  knot 
run  was  10  per  cent  greater  than  the  Cyclops'  con- 
sumption at  the  same  speed  and  displacement.  This  is 
a  matter  of  official  record,  and  can  be  checked  from 
trial  board  reports. 

The  essential  data  from  these  trials  are  shown  in 
table.  Figure  "A,"  the  first  and  second  columns  being 
trial  figures,  the  middle  column  giving  the  corrections 
made  for  difference  in  speed  and  displacement  based 
upon  standardization  and  model  tank  curves.  These 
trial  figures,  however,  did  not  please  the  electric- 
drive  advocates,  who,  by  "conservative  assumption" 
of  engine  mechanical  efficiency,  steam  used  by  auxil- 
iaries, and  other  factors  not  measured  on  the  Cyclops' 
trial,  made  up  a  comparison  that  showed  that  the  coal 
per  S.  H.  P.  of  the  Cyclops  was  greater  than  on  the 
Jupiter.  The  fact  that  the  Jupiter  burnt  more  fuel  to 
transport  the  same  displacement  a  given  distance  was 
never  mentioned,  and  evidently  considered  to  be  of  no 
consequence. 
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Further,  the  statement  made  in  Mr.  Emmet's  paper 
that  the  Neptune  was  fitted  with  Parsons  turbines  is 
not  correct.  The  Neptune's  turbines  were  a  polyglot 
combination  of  impulse  and  underbladed  reaction  ele- 
ments, for  which  the  Parsons  Company  were  in  no 
way  responsible.  Had  the  Neptune  been  fitted  with  a 
standard  Parsons  geared  installation  she  would  have 
worried  the  electric-drive  advocates  more  than  did  the 
Cyclops. 

Mr.  Emmet  refers  also  in  his  paper  to  the  2,000,000 
S.  H.  P.  of  reduction  gears  produced  under  his  direc- 
tion, from  which  he  has  apparently  obtained  the  data 
showing  such  extremely  poor  efficiencies  for  the  gear 
drive.,  and  operating  experience  which  probably  ac- 
counts for  his  pessimistic  views  on  the  reliability  of 
gearing  in  general. 

This  attitude  is  to  be  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances, as  the  troubles  experienced  with  this  gearing 
in  the  merchant  service  are  generally  known,  and  must 
have  imposed  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  builders. 

However,  there  are  other  manufacturers  of  reduc- 
tion gearing  who  have  been  able  to  obtain  much  higher 
efficiencies  and  whose  gears  have  been  entirely  free 
from  trouble.  The  firm  with  whom  the  writer  is  asso- 
ciated has  built  and  installed  geared  turbine  machin- 
ery also  aggregating  approximately  2,000,000  S.  H.  P. 
in  all  sizes  up  to  22,500  S.  H.  P.  per  unit,  and  there 
has  not  been  a  replacement  of  a  pinion  or  gear  on  any 
of  this  machinery  since  it  was  delivered.  Several  of 
the  merchant  vessels  have  steamed  well  over  the 
500,000-mile  mark,  with  gearing  still  in  perfect  con- 
dition. 

In  Mr.  Coulson's  reply  to  the  discussion  for  the 
author,  reference  is  made  to  merchant  ships  that  have 
had  gear  drives  removed  and  replaced  by  electric  drive 
machinery,  which  presumably  refers  to  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  freighters  Eclipse,  Indepen- 
dence, Archer,  Victorious,  etc. 

As  a  result  of  the  attractive  claims  put  forward  by 
electric  drive  advocates,  and  predicated  on  optimistic 
curves  showing  how  a  horsepower  could  be  obtained 
on  extremely  low  fuel  consumption  for  all  purposes, 
the  Shipping  Board  started  on  an  electric  drive  con- 
version program  for  12  of  its  ships.    However,  the  first 


to  be  completed,  the  Eclipse,  fell  so  far  short  of  ful- 
filling these  promises  that  the  program  was  curtailed 
to  those  for  which  the  new  machinery  had  been  prac- 
tically  completed. 

A  summary  of  the  actual  performance  of  these  ves- 
sels from  the  operating  logs  is  given  herewith,  Figure 
"B,"  which  shows  them  to  be  using  at  least  30  per 
cent  more  fuel  than  the  geared  installations  on  similar 
ships.  Moreover,  these  electric  drive  installations  were 
given  the  advantage  of  high  superheat,  and  a  compari- 
son of  the  operators'  logs  before  conversion  with  the 
author's  type  of  geared  machinery  originally  installed, 
and  after  conversion,  shows  that  the  money  spent  in 
removing  the  geared  turbines  and  installing  the  elec- 
tric drive  resulted  in  increasing  the  total  fuel  con- 
sumption 10  per  cent.  It  would  be  most  interesting  to 
compare  the  original  guarantees  of  the  builders  of 
these  same  electric  drive  installations  with  these  act- 
ual performances  here  shown,  in  view  of  their  claims 
for  the  accuracy  with  which  predictions  of  electric 
drive  performances  have  been  fulfilled  in  practice. 
In  this  connection  it  is  well  known  that  the  guaran- 
tees for  water  consumptions  were  not  met  on  the  New 
Mexico,  which  was  the  first  battleship  fitted  with  elec- 
tric drive. 

The  paper  gives  an  example  of  "conservative  as- 
sumptions" in  the  32-knot  cruiser,  which,  Mr.  Emmet 
states,  with  a  geared  turbine  installation  could  not  do 
better  than  1.27  pounds  of  oil  per  S.  H.  P.  with  sat- 
urated steam  at  19  knots.  This  speed  requires  approxi- 
mately 13  per  cent  of  the  power  necessary  for  32 
knots,  and  by  referring  to  the  actual  performance 
curve,  Figure  "C,"  of  the  cruiser  Richmond,  driven 
by  Parsons  turbines  through  single  reduction  gears, 
with  saturated  steam,  it  will  be  noted  that  her  actual 
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consumption  at  13  per  cent  of  full  power  was  .98 
pounds  per  S.  H.  P.  for  all  purposes. 

Mr.  Emmet's  justification  for  the  535  tons  additional 
weight  of  the  electric  drive  scout  machinery  upon  the 
claims  that  a  geared  drive  installation  could  not  do 
better  than  1.27  pounds  per  S.  H.  P.  for  all  purposes, 
therefore  fails  to  be  substantiated. 

Referring  further  to  the  fuel  consumption  of  the 
Richmond,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  fuel  for  all  pur- 
poses at  from  50  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  full  power 
was  under  .86  pounds  per  S.  H.  P.  hour,  the  slightly 
increased  consumption  at  full  power  being  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  high  rates  of  combustion,  and  corre- 
spondingly lower  boiler  efficiencies  under  the  condi- 
tion when  there  was  being  developed  slightly  over  one 
S.  H.  P.  for  each  square  foot  of  boiler  heating  sur- 
face and  for  each  I/2  square  foot  of  condenser  cooling 
surface. 

The  Richmond's  figures  were  obtained  by  calibrated 
apparatus  throughout,  results  being  checked  by  two 
sets  of  observers,  one  of  which  represented  the  Navy 
and  one  the  contractors. 


Under  similar  test  conditions  the  best  that  has  been 
shown  with  the  electric  drive  installations  has  no- 
where approached  these  figures.  At  13  per  cent  of 
full  power  the  electric  drive  machinery  shows  a  con- 
sumption of  over  1^/2  pounds  per  S.  H.  P.,  compared 
with  .98  pounds  for  the  Richmond's  geared  turbine 
machinery. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  IV2  pounds  per  S.  H.  P.  to  .85 
pounds  per  S.  H.  P.  for  all  purposes,  and  this  latter 
assumption  under  full  power  conditions  even  seems  a 
long  way  from  attainment  on  any  accredited  electric 
drive  records.  This  possibly  explains  why  the  results 
of  the  electric  driven  battleship  were  not  included  in 
Mr.  Emmet's  paper,  the  absence  of  which  was  per- 
tinently commented  upon  in  the  discussion. 

The  consumption  curves  for  the  passenger  ship, 
based  upon  the  consumption  of  the  Japanese  ship 
Kamoi  obtained  by  "tests  between  New  York  and 
Honolulu"  cannot  be  considered  very  seriously  in  the 
absence  of  any  explanation  as  to  how  the  Kamoi  test 
was  conducted,  or  how  dotted  portion  of  her  curve  be- 
low the  1  pound  ordinate  was  obtained. 


NOTES  FROM  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  PORTS 


SUBSTANTIAL   increase   in   the   volume   of   grain 
shipments    through    the    port    of    Vancouver    is 
expected  to   result  from  the   investigations   now 
being  made  by  a  Diminion  Government  commis- 
sion   both    on    the    Pacific    Coast    and    in    the    prairie 
provinces  regarding  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  various  routes  for  the  grain  traffic. 

The  commission  will  commence  its  sessions  in  Van- 
couver in  September  and  will  also  meet  in  Victoria. 
Premier  John  Oliver  of  British  Columbia  and  G.  G. 
McGeer,  K.  C,  counsel  for  the  province  in  railway 
freight  rate  affairs,  are  now  in  Ottawa  fighting  for 
reduction  in  westbound  freight  rates  on  Canadian 
railroads  before  the  Canadian  Privy  Council  This 
time  the  province  of  British  Columbia  has  the  support 
of  the  province  of  Alberta  and  if  the  case  is  won  by 
the  west  it  is  certain  to  bring  about  notable  increase 
in  the  flow  of  grain  westward  for  transport  by  sea 
from  Vancouver  to  the  Far  East  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  During  the  last  two  years  the  grain  busi- 
ness through  the  port  of  Vancouver  has  grown  enor- 
mously, and  it  is  stated  that  the  Fort  William  and 
Great  Lakes  route  is  no  longer  to  be  compared  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  outlet  for  the  provinces  of  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  with  its  cheap  water  haul  across  the 
Pacific  and  through  the  Panama  Canal.  The  increase 
in  the  grain  business  is  now  recognized  as  the  most 
important  development  in  British  Columbia  shipping 
during  the  pa.st  decade. 

A.  Melville  Dollar,  now  president  of  the  Vancouver 
Merchants'  Exchange,  will  be  the  principal  spokesman 
before  the  grain  commission  in  regard  to  shipping 
questions.  The  British  Columbia  interests  will  prob- 
ably center  their  efforts  on  proving  the  absurdity  of 
the  argument  so  often  advanced  that  Vancouver  can 
never  be  a  great  grain  shipping  port  because  of  the 
lack  of  grain  carrying  ships. 

October  20  is  the  date  set  for  the  inauguration  of 
the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine  service 
from  British  Columbia  ports  to  England,  according  to 
C.  W.  Tourtellotte,  assistant  Pacific  Coast  agent  for 
the  company.  Four  to  six  of  the  company's  fleet  will 
maintain  the  service,  the  ships  to  be  of  the  8400-ton 
type.  Probably  half  the  vessels  will  be  from  the  Pa- 
cific fleet  and  half  from  the  Atlantic.  The  C.  G.  M.  M. 
vessels  will  load  here  for  Avonmouth. 


The  joint  service  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company  and  the  Holland-American  Steamship  Com- 
pany from  Europe  to  North  Pacific  ports  will  be  placed 
on  a  new  schedule,  commencing  on  August  10.  Five 
vessels,  all  equipped  with  modern  facilities  and  re- 
frigerator accommodation,  will  be  operated  in  the  ser- 
vice, according  to  Findlay,  Durham  &  Brodie,  the 
agents.  It  is  expected  that  the  ships  will  make  a  spec- 
ialty of  handling  British  Columbia  fruit  crop  destined 
for  United  Kingdom  points.  | 

The  Empress  of  India,  at  one  time  one  of  the  most, 
palatial  and  fastest  steamships  operated  in  the  trans- 
Pacific  service  and  queen  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  fleet 
in  those  waters,  has  been  sold  for  Junk  in  India  to  the 
Soindia  Steam  Navigation  Company.  The  price  paid 
was  twenty-six  laks  of  rupees,  or  about  $32,000.  The 
Empress  of  India  was  sold  early  in  the  war  to  the 
Gaskwar  of  Baroda,  an  Indian  prince,  who  outfitted 
the  vessel  as  a  hospital  ship  and  loaned  her  to  the 
British  government.  She  was  re-named  the  Loyalty. 
Her  sister  ships  were  the  Empress  of  Japan,  now  in 
the  coasting  trade  on  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Empress- 
of  China,  wrecked  on  the  China  coast  several  years 
ago. 

Marking  the  revival  of  the  old  windjammer  fleets  of 
the  Northern  Pacific,  British  Columbia  lumber  com- 
panies are  buying  new  tonnage  to  carry  their  v prod- 
ucts to  the  markets  of  the  world  instead  of  merely 
chartering  them.  The  Hastings  Mills,  Ltd.,  one  of  the 
largest  companies  in  the  province  operating  in  the 
offshore  trade,  purchased  the  S.  F.  Tolmie,  from  the 
Dominion  government  a  few  days  ago.  The  vessel  was  ' 
built  at  the  Cholberg  shipyards  in  Victoria  shortly 
after  the  war  by  a  company  which  got  into  financial 
difficulties  after  borrowing  extensively  from  the  Do- 
mision  government,  which  subsequently  took  over  the 
ship. 

The  Federal  Department  of  Public  Works  is  now 
calling  for  tenders  for  the  equipment  and  electrical 
operating  plant  for  the  Esquimalt  drydock,  which  will 
be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  electrical 
pumping  plant  will  consist  of  three  main  pumps  with 
a  capacity  of  180,000  gallons  a  minute.  This  battery 
of  pumps  will  empty  the  whole  dock  in  four  hours. 


WRECKS  ON  PACIFIC  GUANO  ISLANDS 

Short  Histories  of  Several  Fine  Sailing  Ships  that  Met  Disaster  in  the  Hazardous  Fertilizer 

Trade  on  the  Equator 
By  F.  C.  MATTHEWS 


Landin 


BETWEEN  the  years  1858 
and  1876  many  fine  ves- 
sels loaded  guano  car- 
goes at  the  mid-Pacific 
islands,  known  as  the  Line 
Islands  because  of  their  lo- 
cation within  and  along  the 
equatorial  belt,  and  the  toll 
taken  by  their  dangerous 
reefs  included  many  noted 
ships  of  the  old  Cape  Horn 
clipper  fleet.  The  prevailing 
winds  of  that  section  being 
easterly,  with  a  current  also 
setting  to  the  west,  necessi- 
tated ships  approaching  from 
the  leeward,  and  beating  up 

to  the  mooring  buoys  secured  on  the  westward  side  of 
the  islands.  Too  much  headway  meant  overrunning 
the  buoy  and  piling  up  on  the  coral  reef  a  ship's 
length  within.  Too  little  way  resulted  in  the  vessel 
swiftly  drifting  to  leeward,  many  days  and  sometimes 
several  weeks  of  repeated  efforts  being  required  be- 
fore the  ship  was  able  to  make  fast.  The  lot  of  the 
captain  was  always  one  of  anxiety  until  his  ship  was 
safely  moored;  thereafter  she  could  generally  lay 
quietly  for  days  and  weeks  unless  a  short  and  sudden 
change  of  wind  and  current  occurred.  There  was  then 
great  danger  as  hardly  room  for  a  ship  to  swing  be- 
tween the  outer  buoy  and  the  reef  was  available.  Such 
a  condition  of  affairs  led  to  the  loss  of  the  clipper  ship 
Kathay. 

Clipper  Ship  Kathay 

The  Kathay  was  a  beautiful  clipper  of  extreme  type, 
1438   tons    measurement,    built   in    1853    by    Jacob    A. 
Westervelt,  New  York,  for  Goodhue  &  Co.    Under  Cap- 
tain  Stoddard   she  made   a   number   of  fast   passages, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  one  from  New  York 
to    Sydney,    84    days;    others    from    Shanghai    to    New 
York,  92  days,  and  from  Amoy  to  New  York,  82  days. 
In  1863  she  was  sold  and  went 
under    British    colors    without 
change    of    name,    her    hailing 
port    becoming    Liverpool.     On 
January   6,   1867,  Captain   Pop- 
ham   in    command,   she   arrived 
at  Rowland's  Island  from  Bom- 
bay  and  two   weeks   thereafter 

had  received  400  tons  of  guano  ^-^     z 

aboard,  with  good  prospects  of  _^_-_-       '-'" 

completing  cargo  of  1600  tons 
in  25  days.  A  sudden  shift  of 
wind  caused  the  ship  to  swing 
and  she  struck  aft,  starting 
the  stern  post  and  causing  her 
to  leak  a  good  deal.  The  heavy 
surf  and  wind  were  heaving 
the  ship  and  mooring  broad- 
side on  the  reef.  When  within 
15  feet  of  striking  they  made 
sail  and  slipped  from  the  buoy 
but  were  immediately  hove 
broadside    on    the    reef,    where 


aker's   Island   in   a  moderate   surf 


the  ship  instantly  bilged  and 
commenced  filling  very  fast. 
A  few  minutes  later  the  main 
and  mizzen  masts  fell  and 
all  hands  left  her.  Another 
few  minutes  and  she  fell  off 
the  reef  and  sunk,  the  whole 
occurrence  being  within  the 
space  of  one  hour  from  the 
time  the  wind  shifted.  Ev- 
erything was  lost,  the  crew's 
effects  included.  The  party 
was  on  the  island  until  Feb- 
ruary 15,  when  they  left  on 
the  schooner  San  Diego  for 
Honolulu.  Captain  Popham 
and  the  chief  ofl!icer  reached 
San  Francisco  April  22  on  the  bark  A.  A.  Eldredge, 
while  the  second  ofl^cer  and  the  crew  of  twenty-five 
followed  on  the  schooner  Milton  Badger,  all  being  for- 
warded by  the  British  Consul  at  Honolulu.  Captain 
Popham  had  always  been  very  proud  of  his  fine  ship. 

Loss  of  the  Silver  Star 

The  Silver  Star  was  a  fine  medium  clipper  ship  of 
1195  tons,  built  at  Medford,  Massachusetts,  in  1856 
for  S.  G.  Reed  &  Co.  of  Boston.  She  made  three  pass- 
ages from  eastern  ports  to  San  Francisco,  and  after 
her  last  arrival  out  proceeded  to  Jarvis  Island  to  load 
for  Hampton  Roads.  On  reaching  the  island  on  No- 
vember 10,  1860,  she  had  got  her  cable  to  the  anchor- 
age buoy  but  her  way  caused  her  to  strike  the  reef 
and  all  efforts  to  get  her  off  were  unavailing.  Her 
captain,  Wade,  was  forced  to  sell  her  for  $300  to  the 
manager  of  the  American  Guano  Company,  who  had 
refused  to  risk  his  launches  to  help  save  the  ship.  A 
heavy  winter  surf  subsequently  lifted  the  wreck,  and 
instead  of  it  floating  out  to  sea  with  the  current,  it 
remained  within  the  outer  line  of  breakers,  and  was 
ultimately  beached  on  the  southeast  or  weather  side 
of  the  island. 


Diagrammatic  sketch  showing  method  of  mooring  vessels  at  the  guano  islands  and  method  of 
sendmg  messages  by  kite  to  a  point  outside  the  reef.  It  is  easy  to  understand  from  this  sketch  the 
danger    to    ships    both    at    and    after    mooring. 
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Coincident  with  the  wreck  of  the  Silver  Star  was  the 
loss  of  the  Golden  Star,  a  ship  engaged  in  trans-At- 
lantic trade,  news  of  both  disasters  being  received  at 
about  the  same  time.  The  Silver  Star  was  insured  for 
$50,000. 

Loss  of  the  Asterion;  Captain  W.  H.  McLean's 
Experiences 

The  Asterion  was  a  fine  merchant  ship  of  1135  tons, 
built  at  Medford  in  1854  and  owned  in  New  York.  Her 
first  visit  to  San  Francisco  was  in  April,  1861,  she 
thence  proceeding  to  Baker's  Island  where  she  loaded 
for  home.  In  a  letter  to  his  owners  from  Pernambuco, 
Captain  Gardner  said: 

"I  arrived  off  this  port  on  the  15th  (September, 
1861),  75  days  from  Baker's  Island,  and  came  to  in 
the  outer  roads  on  the  16th.  I  think  you  had  better 
insure,  even  at  the  extra  expense,  as  the  Asterion  is 
no  clipper  and  will  be  a  bon  prize  to  the  Southerners. 
Shall  sail  this  evening  and  take  a  new  route  to  Hamp- 
ton Roads." 

This  letter  was  to  be  forwarded  per  brigantine  Jo- 
seph Parke  of  Boston  due  to  leave  Pernambuco  for 
home  a  few  days  later.  By  a  queer  freak  of  fortune, 
the  Parke  was  captured  by  the  Sumter  a  week  later, 
and  Captain  Semmes  of  the  latter  was  amused  by 
comparing  the  contents  of  the  letter  with  an  entry  in 
the  log  book  of  the  Parke  wherein  her  master  ex- 
pressed no  doubt  of  his  ability  to  evade  the  Confed- 
erate privateers.  The  Asterion  arrived  home  safely. 
On  her  second  voyage  thereafter,  however,  she  met 
her  fate.  Under  Captain  Hurd  she  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  in  June,  1863  and  after  loading  a  guano 
cargo  at  Howland's  Island  was  wrecked  the  first  night 
out,  on  Baker's  Island,  some  50  miles  to  the  south- 
east. 

The  late  W.  H.  McLean,  subsequently  one  of  the 
most  esteemed  commanders  in  the  service  of  the  Pa- 
cific Mail  Steamship  Company  out  of  San  Francisco, 
was  then  seventeen  years  of  age  and  a  member  of  the 
crew  of  the  Asterion.  According  to  the  captain's  story 
of  his  experience,  the  shipwrecked  crew  had  great 
difficulty  in  fighting  their  way  to  the  beach.  They 
found  the  island  uninhabited,  the  Guano  Company 
having  transferred  their  operations  from  there  to 
Howland's  Island  some  eighteen  months  previous.  For 
over  two  months  the  crew  lived  a  Robinson  Crusoe 
existence.  Huts  were  built  from  the  wreckage  that 
drifted  ashore  and  they  existed  on  the  small  amount 
of  stores  saved  and  on  birds  and  water  snakes,  which 
they  dug  from  the  ground.  The  plight  of  the  men 
might  have  been  worse  had  not  the  man  who  was  con- 
.stantly  on  the  lookout  sighted,  one  morning,  a  ship  in 
the  offing.  The  marooned  mariners  were  aroused  and 
waved  signals  to  the  ship,  fearful  that  she  would  pass 
by.  She  proved,  however,  to  be  bound  there,  having 
men  and  materials  for  the  resumption  of  guano  ship- 
ments, and  was  subsequently  to  load  for  Liverpool. 
She  was  the  Herald  of  the  Morning  from  San  Fran- 
cisco via  Honolulu.  Some  of  the  castaways  shipped 
on  her.  The  captain  and  seventeen  men  arrived  at 
Honolulu  December  25. 

Shortly  after  the  wreck  of  the  Asterion,  the  chief 
officer,  Mr.  Aldrich,  with  six  men  had  started  in  a 
boat  for  Howland's  Island  but  had  missed  it  and  were 
obliged  to  bear  up  for  the  Kingsmill  group,  a  distance 
of  700  miles.  On  reaching  this  after  ten  days  the 
South  Seas  trader  Clarence  Packet  was  sighted,  and 
on  her  they  proceeded  to  Sydney,  arriving  February 
7,  1864. 


The  Asterion,  with  her  cargo  of  1600  tons  guano, 
was  insured  for  $98,950. 

The  Monsoon 

The  merchant  ship  Monsoon  was  built  at  Newcastle, 
Maine,  in  1860  for  F.  Nickerson  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  was 
1099  tons.  While  loading  at  Howland's  Island  Janu- 
ary 10,  1865,  a  squall  caused  her  to  strike  stern  end 
on  the  reef,  breaking  off  the  rudder  and  a  portion  of 
the  sternpost,  and  also  ripping  up  the  quarter  deck 
planks.  After  pounding  for  some  time  she  slid  off 
and  sank  stern  foremost  in  deep  water.  One  of  the 
crew,  a  Manila  man,  was  lost.  She  had  1100  tons  of 
guano  aboard,  which,  with  the  ship,  was  insured  for 
$105,000. 

The  well  known  clipper  ship  Monsoon,  built  in  1851, 
and  with  a  fine  record  for  speed,  was  sold  in  1865  to 
go  under  the  Norwegian  flag. 

The  Seaman's  Bride 

This  was  not  the  Baltimore  built  clipper  ship  but 
was  a  merchant  ship  of  full  model,  750  tons,  launched 
from  a  Belfast,  Maine,  yard  in  November,  1856,  and 
was  owned  in  Boston.  During  the  early  60's  she  oper- 
ated in  the  Pacific;  on  the  Asiatic  coast  and  with 
Australia.  In  August,  1862,  she  touched  at  San  Fran- 
cisco en  route  from  Melbourne  to  British  Columbia 
with  300  passengers  aboard.  On  March  11,  1865,  while 
loading  at  Baker's  Island  for  Falmouth,  she  struck 
heavily  on  the  reef  and  went  to  pieces  during  the 
night.  The  wreck  was  sold  for  $150.  Insurance  on  the 
vessel  was  $50,000. 

The  Minnehaha 

Another  vessel  wrecked  on  the  guano  islands  was 
the  Minnehaha.  This  ship  was  a  medium  clipper  and 
was  considered  one  of  Donald  McKay's  most  beautiful 
productions.  She  was  of  1698  tons  and  was  launched 
on  March  22,  1856.  On  her  last  passage  to  San  Fran- 
cisco she  brought  2330  tons  of  coal  from  London.  Dur- 
ing the  voyage  she  experienced  much  severe  weather, 
was  thrown  on  her  beam  ends  in  a  pampero  off  the 
Platte,  during  which  the  cargo  had  shiften,  head  car- 
ried away,  bulwarks  stove  and  galley  and  round-house 
lost.  In  addition  to  this  the  Minnehaha  was  32  days 
off  the  Horn  and  the  run  was  prolonged  further  by 
light  winds  in  the  North  Pacific  to  a  total  of  189 
days.  In  September,  1867  she  was  driven  ashore  at 
Baker's  Island  and  became  a  total  loss.  She  was  in- 
sured for  $56,000  and  at  the  time  of  her  loss  had  no 
cargo  aboard.  She  had  been  sold  at  New  York  in  May, 
1862,  for  $62,500. 

The  Mary  Robinson 

The  Mary  Robinson  was  a  sharp  ship,  although  not 
an  extreme  clipper,  of  1371  tons,  built  at  Bath,  Maine, 
in  1854,  and  owned  in  New  Bedford.  She  was  well 
known  in  the  Cape  Horn  trade,  having  made  six  pass- 
ages out  to  San  Francisco  averaging  127  days,  the 
fastest  being  115  days.  On  three  passages  from 
Callao,  guano  laden,  she  was  83  and  81  days  to 
Hampton  Roads  and  86  days  to  Queenstown,  respec- 
tively. In  1858  Captain  Harding  reported  being  40 
days  out  on  arrival  at  Honolulu  from  Melbourne.  Cap- 
tain F.  Crocker,  who  had  her  on  her  maiden  run, 
claimed  that  she  took  out  over  15  knots  on  several 
occasions  and  had  made  12',  2  knots  within  7  points  of 
the  wind.  Although  some  400  tons  smaller  than  the 
Flying  Cloud,  she  was  nearly  as  heavily  sparred,  the 
fore  and  main  yards  being  each  76  feet  long  and  20 
inches  in  diameter,  while  the  foretopsail  yard  was  60 
feet  by  16  inches.  Her  cargoes  were  always  delivered 
in  good  condition  and  she  was  a  popular  ship  in  the 
trade. 

Early  in  June,  1864,  there  had  been  a  period  of  very 
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bad  weather  in  the  vicinity  of  the  guano  islands  with 
heavy  squalls  from  the  westward.  During  one  of  these 
the  Mary  Robinson  had  been  driven  on  the  reef  at 
Rowland's  Island,  but  had  come  off  without  receiving 
any  serious  damage.  On  the  night  of  the  27th  of  June, 
however,  a  particularh'  heavy  squall  came  up  sud- 
denly and  she  again  went  on  the  reef,  the  rudder  be- 
ing knocked  off  and  the  ship  making  some  water. 
There  was  1300  tons  of  guano  aboard  and  at  8  p.  m. 
the  ne.xt  day  she  slid  off  and  went  down,  taking  the 
moorings  with  her.  The  total  insurance  carried  was 
$75,000. 

At  approximately  the  same  time  and  under  practic- 
ally the  same  conditions,  the  ships  Lady  Washington 
and  St.  Charles,  both  of  Boston,  were  lost  at  Baker's 
Island.  A  few  months  later  the  Mattapan  and  Mary 
L.  Sutton  at  Baker's  Island  and  the  Arno  at  Rowland's 
Island  met  the  same  fate.  The  fine  clipper  White 
Swallow  was  at  the  latter  island  ready  to  load,  but 
her  captain,  Mr.  Prince,  was  afraid  of  conditions  and 
prospects,  so  he  proceeded  to  Manila,  where  a  good 
freight  was  obtained  for  Boston.  The  year  1864  was 
long  remembered  by  insurance  companies  covering 
ships  having  guano  island  charters. 

The  Mary  L.  Sutton  and  Her  Loss 

The  Marj'  L.  Sutton  was,  in  her  day,  one  of  the  best 
known  of  the  high-class  medium  clippers  engaged  in 
the  Cape  Horn  trade,  and  her  sailing  record  compares 
very  favorably  with  the  celebrated  flyers  built  primar- 
ily for  speed.  While  a  good  carrier,  she  had  excellent 
lines,  a  graceful  bow,  a  beautiful  round  stern,  was 
heavily  sparred  and  in  every  way  a  powerful  ship,  ex- 
tremely strong  and  well  built.  Of  1448  tons,  her  length 
was  216  feet;  beam  40.8;  depth  of  hold  23  feet.  A 
fine  image  of  the  lady  after  whom  she  was  named  was 
her  figurehead.  She  was  built  by  Charles  Mallory,  at 
Mystic,  Connecticut,  in  1856,  and  he  was  her  owner. 
She  made  eight  passages  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. On  two  of  these  she  encountered  unfavorable 
weather  which  prolonged  them  to  140  and  144  days, 
respectively,  yet  the  average  for  the  eight  is  only  119 
days.  The  average  of  the  other  six  is  111  days;  short- 
est 103  days;  longest  116  days.  Her  average  of  five 
passages  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York,  direct,  is 
96  days;  fastest,  92  days,  anchor  to  anchor;  slowest, 
100  days.  Her  first  homeward  run  was  made  in  96 
days,  on  which  occasion  she  arrived  on  soundings 
when  85  days  out.  She  carried  the  customary  Cali- 
fornia cargoes. 

On  her  maiden  passage  the  Mary  L.  Sutton  made 
the  distance  from  latitude  57  degrees  south  in  the 
Pacific  to  the  equator  crossing  in  17  days,  which  time 
has  never  been  beaten.  In  1862  she  was  only  16  days 
from  the  equator  in  the  Atlantic  to  New  York,  while 
on  her  passage  of  140  days  to  San  Francisco  in  1857 
she  was  but  8  days  from  50  degrees  south  in  the  At- 
lantic to  the  same  latitude  in  the  Pacific.    In  1858-1859 


she  made  a  round  voyage  between  San  Francisco  and 
Hongkong,  being  mismasted  in  the  Bashee  Channel  on 
the  outward  run  and  losing  spars  and  having  fore- 
mast sprung  in  a  typhoon  on  the  return.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  the  eastward  passage  was  made  in  41 
days.  Her  captains  were  Rowland  for  the  first  and 
last  voyages,  Sisson  for  the  second,  and  Spicer  for  the 
intervening  time.  :j 

Her  last  arrival  in  San  Francisco  was  in  August, 
1864,  144  days  from  New  York,  her  longest  passage. 
She  proceeded  to  Baker's  Island,  via  Honolulu,  arriv- 
ing there  October  9.  On  November  20,  during  a  heavy 
squall,  she  was  driven  ashore  and  proved  a  total  loss. 
As  the  amount  of  insurance  was  stated  to  be  only 
$40,000  it  is  probable  that  she  had  no  cargo  aboard. 

The  Mary  L.  Sutton  was  the  most  important  ship  to 
meet  with  disaster  on  the  guano  islands. 

The  Napier 

The  Napier  was  not  a  clipper,  although  her  ends 
were  somewhat  sharper  than  later  day  models  and, 
with  her  long  flat  floor,  she  was  a  large  carrier.  She 
had  three  decks,  a  depth  of  hold  of  28  feet  and  drew, 
loaded,  23  feet;  length,  225  feet;  beam,  42.6  feet;  ton- 
nage, American  measurement,  1811;  British,  1424.  She 
had  a  beautiful,  lively  shear  and  her  flush  upper  deck 
was  encumbered  only  with  the  galley  and  a  small 
house  and  carpenter's  house  forward.  Her  builders 
were  William  and  George  Gardner  of  Baltimore,  and 
she  was  the  largest  ship  ever  built  there.  The  vessel 
was  strongly  constructed  and  when  launched  in  1855 
cost  $140,000.  Her  spars  were  only  a  trifle  shorter 
than  those  of  the  Great  Republic.  Her  crew  num- 
bered 40. 

The  Napier  made  but  three  passages  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  fastest  being  119  days  from  New  York.  The 
best  day's  run  was  316  miles,  and  Captain  Keith  re- 
ported that  she  had  made  16  knots  at  times.  Two  of 
her  return  passages  were  via  the  Chinca  Islands, 
where  guano  cargoes  were  laden.  Her  last  she  took 
grain  to  Liverpool  from  San  Francisco,  in  122  days. 
Ii>  August,  1862,  she  was  sold  by  her  Philadelphia 
owners  and  a  few  years  later  went  under  the  British 
flag,  hailing  from  Liverpool.  She  came  to  her  end  in 
April,  1871,  at  Baker's  Island. 

Some  years  after  the  dates  of  the  disasters  men- 
tioned above  the  American  Guano  Company  ceased 
operating,  British  interests  taking  possession  of  the 
islands.  It  was  then  estimated  that  over  100,000  tons 
of  the  phosphatic  guano  remained  on  Jarvis  and  Baker's 
Islands.  This  was  of  an  entirely  different  composition 
from  the  guano  of  the  Peruvian  deposits,  everything 
soluble  having  been  leached  by  water.  After  storms 
from  the  westward  occurred  in  quick  succession  the 
guano  became  of  the  consistency  of  pea  soup;  other- 
wise it  was  hard  as  rock,  white  as  snow,  and  held 
practically  no  ammonia.  At  the  time  it  was  worth 
about  $30  a  ton  in  the  United  States. 


INTERCOASTAL  REFRIGERATIVE  SHIPPING 

Renewed  Interest  in  the  Carriage  of  Pacific  Coast  Fruit  and  Vegetables  via  the  Panama  Canal 


General  Steamship  Corporation  to  Operate  Ocean 

Fruit  Express 


THE  General  Steamship  Corporation  and  affiliated 
interests  have  taken  over  the  Motorship  Service 
Corporation,    effected    a    complete    reorganization 
of  tha  concern,  and  renamed  it  the  Ocean  Fruit 
Express.     The  Ocean  Fruit  Express  plans  to  operate 
a  ten-day  refrigerator  and  passenger  service  between 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  New  York. 

Comprising  the  new  directorate  are :  president,  Har- 
ry S.  Scott,  president  of  the  General  Steamship  Corpo- 
ration and  Trans-Oceanic  Company;  first  vice-presi- 
dent, George  Bowles,  vice-president  of  the  American 
National  Bank,  San  Francisco;  second  vice-president. 
Drew  Chidester,  vice-president  of  the  General  Steam- 
ship Corporation  and  Trans-Oceanic  Company;  direc- 
tors, Ernest  L.  Simpson,  senior  partner  of  Simpson, 
Spence  &  Young,  prominent  ship  brokers  of  New  York; 
Melvin  P.  Billups,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Texas  Transport  &  Terminal  Company,  New  York. 
Mr.  Scott  announces  that  the  General  Steamship  Cor- 
poration will  act  as  managing  operators  of  the  Ocean 
Fruit  Express,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  for  an  in- 
dependent organization  to  handle  the  operating  affairs 
of  the  fleet.  Fifteen  days  from  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  to  New  York  is  the  schedule  proposed 
with  departures  at  ten-day  intervals.  The  ships,  which 
are  to  be  either  built  especially  for  the  trade  or  pur- 
chased from  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  for  con- 
version to  '"reefers,"  will  have  a  speed  of  eighteen 
knots.  The  Ocean  Fruit  Express  fleet  will  consist 
of  at  least  five  vessels.  The  company  has  an  author- 
ized capitalization  of  $10,000,000. 

In  announcing  the  program  for  the  new  line  Mr. 
Scott  stated  that  "we  have  entered  into  the  proposi- 
tion to  carry  California  perishables  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  only  after  several  months'  study  of  the  pro- 
ject, both  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ends.  We  are 
convinced,  from  our  own  investigations  and  from  opin- 


ions of  other  steamship  men  and  shippers,  that  the 
plan  is  thoroughly  sound  and  practicable,  and  a  nec- 
essity for  the  proper  development  of  California  and 
the  protection  of  its  fruit  and  vegetable  growers." 

Mr.  Scott,  in  becoming  president  of  the  Ocean  Fruit 
Express,  has  succeeded  Maurice  Selig,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  company  since  the  promotion  was 
started  last  year.  Mr.  Bowles  is  the  only  member  of 
the  old  corporation  listed  in  the  new  directorate.  Of- 
fices of  the  Ocean  Fruit  Express  are  now  open  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  General  Steamship  Corporation, 
240  Battery  street,  San  Francisco. 

The  General  Steamship  Corporation  not  only  main- 
tains routes  in  foreign  trade  on  an  extensive  scale,  but 
is  also  northern  agent  for  the  Garland  Intercoastal 
Line.  Captain  John  Barneson,  widely  known  shipping 
and  oil  expert,  is  a  director  of  the  General  Steamship 
Corporation.  The  firm  has  branch  offices  at  Portland 
and  Seattle  as  well  as  in  foreign  ports  of  call. 

Ernest  L.  Simpson  and  Melvin  P.  Billups,  easrern 
directors,  are  both  prominent  in  international  shipping 
activity.  Mr.  Simpson's  company  has  offices  at  New 
York,  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow  and  West  Hartlepool. 
He  recently  made  an  inspection  tour  of  Pacific  Coast 
ports.  The  Texas  Transport  &  Terminal  Company,  of 
which  Mr.  Billups  is  general  manager,  represents  the 
French  Line  at  several  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports.  It 
maintains  offices  at  New  York,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
New  Orleans,  Galveston  and  Houston. 

Refrigeration  systems  on  the  vessels  of  the  Ocean 
Fruit  Express  will  be  of  the  most  modern  type,  Mr. 
Scott  said.  While  the  steamers  will  be  principally  re- 
frigerated cargo  carriers  the  passenger  accommoda- 
tions will  also  be  attractive,  and  designed  for  the  most 
comfortable  passage  from  coast  to  coast  via  the  Pan- 
ama Canal. 


California -New  York  Steamship  Company  Capitalized 

for  ^7,500,000 


A  FLEET  of  seven  refrigerator  ships,  each  with 
space  to  carry  250  carloads  of  fresh  California 
fruits  and  vegetables,  will  begin  operating  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  and  At- 
lantic Coast  ports  next  January,  if  the  plans  of  the 
recently  organized  California  -  New  York  Steamship 
Company  materialize.  The  vessels  will  sail  from  San 
Francisco  on  approximately  a  ten-day  schedule.  Fred 
N.  Bigelow,  executive  secretary  of  the  new  concern, 
announces  that  the  line  is  capitalized  for  $7,500,000, 
all  of  which  has  been  subscribed. 

Mr.  Bigelow,  who  for  several  years  has  been  Cali- 
fornia state  market  director,  resigned  that  position  on 
Augu.st  15  to  take  charge  of  the  preliminary  work  of 
the  new  steamship  organization  when  the  San  P>an- 
cisco   offices   were   opened.     The   California-New   York 
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Steamship  Company  is  being  financed  and  will  be  spon- 
sored by  some  of  the  largest  fruit  growers  and  ship- 
pers in  California,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Bigelow,  have 
long  felt  the  need  of  cheaper  and  more  adequate  facil- 
ities for  transporting  California's  tremendous  perish- 
able crops  to  Eastern  markets. 

Officers  of  the  corporation  already  announced  are: 
C.  S.  Whitcomb,  vice-president  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange,  president;  A.  P.  Hammond,  for- 
mer Pacific  Coast  manager  of  the  Luckenbach  Steam- 
ship Company,  first  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager; E.  M.  Sheehan,  president  of  the  California  Grape 
Growers'  Exchange,  second  vice-president;  Fred  N. 
Bigelow,  executive  secretary;  and  Irwin  H.  Rice,  pres- 
ident of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Los  An- 
geles;   Charles  Eygabroad,  director  of  the   California 
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Fruit  Growers'  Exchange;  C.  H.  Williamson,  San  Fran- 
cisco business  man;  Alexander  Donovan,  Golden  State 
Woolen  Mills,  and  E.  L.  Goodsell,  manager  of  the  Ne\v 
York  Fruit  Exchange,  directors. 

According  to  the  present  plans,  the  Pacific  Coast 
terminus  of  the  line  will  be  San  Francisco,  and  there 
will  be  Atlantic  terminals  at  New  York,  Boston  and 
Philadelphia.  The  executive  headquarters  will  be  in 
Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Bigelow  on  August  13  made  the  fol- 
lowing announcement: 

"Negotiations  are  now  under  way  for  the  purchase 
or  construction  of  seven  vessels,  and  they  positively 
will  be  operating  by  next  January.  They  will  make 
the  voyage  to  New  York  in  fifteen  days,  or  approxi- 
mately the  same  time  as  taken  by  rail. 

"According  to  present  estimates  shipping  rates  will 
be  approximately  40  per  cent  cheaper  than  by  rail  and 
fruit  will  arrive  in  the  East  in  better  condition  be- 
cause of  more  perfect  refrigeration.  Cars  must  be  re- 
iced  several  times  en  route.  On  our  steamers  there 
will  be  at  all  times  an  even,  regulated  temperature. 

"California  ships  170,000  carloads  of  perishable 
fruits  and  vegetables  every  year,  of  which  50,000  car- 
loads are  consumed  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia. This  indicates  there  will  be  more  than  ample 
cargo  for  our  vessels  and  as  California  fruits  and  veg- 
etables mature  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  we  are  as- 
sured of  ample  cargoes  at  all  times. 

"Last  year  shippers  of  fruit  and  vegetables  lost  $10,- 
000,000  through  lack  of  refrigerator  cars.  Fifty  thou- 
sand were  needed  for  the  grape  crop  alone.  Only  38,- 
000  cars  were  available,  of  which  32,000  were  refrig- 
erator. An  increase  of  20  per  cent  is  expected  in  this 
year's  grape  crop  and  61,000  cars  will  be  needed  to 
handle  this  crop  alone.  They  are  not  and  will  not  be 
available. 

"In  five  years  the  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  of  Cali- 
fornia have  increased  100  per  cent.  A  similar  increase 
may  be  expected  in  the  next  five  years.  Therefore, 
how  these  crops  are  to  be  transported  to  Eastern  mar- 
kets is  the  biggest  problem  now  facing  the  growers 
and  shippers.  The  solution  of  the  problem  is  a  con- 
stantly growing  line  of  refrigerator  ships.  Some  pas- 
sengers will  be  carried  on  the  ships,  possibly  fifty  or 
sixty,  but  this  will  be  entirely  a  secondary  consid- 
eration." 


THE  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  HAUL 

Our  illustration  shows  very  graphically  the  eleva- 
tion contour  of  the  various  railroads  connecting  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  of  the  United  States. 

The  grades  shown  in  this  graph  have  formed  the 
principal  reason  for  efforts  to  ship  California's  pro- 
ducts by  water  on  the  longer  route  via  the  Panama 
Canal.  They  form  also  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  the  heavy  tariffs  on  refrigerated  shipments  by 
rail,  in  which  shipments  a  disproportionately  large 
percentage  of  the  total  weight  hauled  is  deadweight  of 
equipment. 

As  we  go  to  press  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  the 
Pacific  slope  and  particularly  in  California  are  joining 
the  fruit  growers  and  shippers  in  an  effort  to  have 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reduce  rail  rates 
on  deciduous  fruits  from  California  to  eastern  terri- 
tory. 

The  present  rate  is  $1.73  a  hundred  pounds.  It  is 
being  requested  that  this  be  reduced  to  $1.44. 
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MARINE  PATENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 


1.4G3.3T.1.  NAVIGATING  INSTRUMENT.  H*aBT  C. 
ROESEB.  Cliicago.  lU.  Piled  Sept.  5.  1919.  Se^al  No. 
321,858.      2   OalmB.       (CL    33—1.) 


1.  A  nnvitrator's  instrument  comprising  two  superposed 
and  relativelr  rotatable  transpareat  members,  the  upper 
of  said  members  having  a  compass  card  configuration 
depicted  tberecn  and  having  parallel  sides  perpendiculat 
to  the  North-Soutb  and  East-West  diameters  of  the  com- 
pass respectively,  said  sides  being  gradunted  and  said 
lovrer  member  bavlog  a  single  diametrical  line  with  an 
Index-  adjacent  the  divisions  of.tbe  compass  on  sa.id 
upper  card,  as  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 


1.46L'.e27.  APPARATUS  FOR  UNLOADING  BARGES. 
Leland  S.  Rosenee,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  Filed  Oct. 
16.  1919.  Serial  No.  331,035.  12  Claims.  (Q. 
214—2.) 


I.  A  prop*-n*r  f^r  v<»:*5ol--t  comprking  a  w.ner  cylinder 
.<o(DmuDlcatinir  with  no  openlu:  In  the  vessel,  a  pinion 
operable  Id  i-ild  water  cyllodcr.  an  exploalve  crllDder,  a 
platoa  operable  In  said  fxpl-i<«lve  cylinder,  roenos  con- 
Dectlnt  ihe  two  pistons,  and  means  for  operntlog  the 
«xploilTe  cylinder  pt«lon  for  ci>mprr5ainK  a  charge  in 
th»  cylinder,  aald  n|>ernrios  menns  .illoninit  a  rapid  move 
meat  of  the  piston  In  one  direction  but  effeellng  a 
•low  moTcreent  of  the  pliton  la  the  opposite  direction. 


1.491.841.  SCREW  PROPELLER.  RcooLr  Waoneb, 
Hamburg.  Ormany.  assignor  to  Star  Contrapropeller 
Lfd  A./S.  ChrKHisnls.  Norway  Filed  June  15,  1921. 
Serial  No.  477.738.  6  CUIma.  (CI.  115— 34.)  (GraDte<J 
amScr  tht  proTlsloo*  of  tbe  act  of  Mar.  3,  1021.  41 
Stat.  U.  i::i3.i 


In  «Binl>lnailf>r 
forward  portlm 
blad*   •^ape«l   m 


-ed  propelling  mtMHi  tor  tbtps  comprising. 
.  a  screw  propeller,  snd  a  rudder  post. 
1*  of  tbf  wniral  tKMly  of  Mid  poat  being 
hereby   lo  act  ai  guMine  appnrstus. 


1,462.342.  ANCHOR.  GEORGE  H.  Jaues,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  assignor  to  .American  Engineering  Company,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  a  Corporation  of  PenoaylvaDla.  Filed 
Oct.  15.  1921.  Serial  No.  507,929.  1  Claim.  (CI. 
114—208.) 


1.462,769.  COLLAPSIBLE  BOAT.  ANTONIO  V.  Santii-  ^*'  ^^^^^  **"«  '"'''* 
siEEO,  New  York.  N.  Y.  Filed  Aug.  10.  1922.  Serial  ®^'**  P"™P  ""^""S 
No.  580,081.     6  CUams.      (CL  0— 2  ) 


Tbe 


1.  In  a  ship  propulsion  arninsement,  the  combina- 
tion of  two  motors  arrant;.'d  side  by  side,  each  motor 
having  oppositely  rotating  field  and  armature  elements, 
pairs  of  meshing  gears  carried  by  the  rotating  eiementa 
of  the  motors  at  the  ends  of  tbe  latter,  a  propeller 
shaft,  and  gears  carried  by  the  propeller  shaft  and 
meshing  respectively  with  one  of  the  gears  of  each  of 
the  pairs. 


I.  A  barge  In  combination  with  a  bucket  and  hoisting 
^nd  cooTeylng  means  for  said  backet,  a  hopper  adapted 
to  receive  a  load  from  said  backet  and  discharge  said 
load  Into  a  ekip ;  a  skip  and  a  frame  within  which  said 
skip  Is  adapted  to  travel  vertically;  a  discharge  hopper 
adjacent  to  tbe  path  of  the  eald  skip  Into  which  a  load 
from  the  skip  may  be  dumped,  and  power  means  for  op- 
erating the  backet,  and  imwer  means  for  operating  the 
skip,  said  skip  and  frame  being  located  at  substantially 
the  longitudlnat  center  of  tbe  barge,  said  barge  con- 
structed with  bunker  walls  sloping  towards  a  flat  bot- 
tom said  hottr>m  having  a  width  substantially  equal  to 
the  range  of  backet  sweep. 


1,461.691.  METHOD  OF  AND  MEANS  FOR  PROPEL- 
MNG  AND  CONTROLLING  VESSELS.  ThoMas  O. 
TVLLOCH,  London,  England.  Filed  Feb.  27.  1920. 
Serial  No.  3GI.707.     7  Claims.     (CL  113—14.) 


,460.570.     OUTBOARD  MOTOR. 
XES,    Detroit,    Midi.      Filed   Aug. 
497.101.       Rf^Dewe-l    M;«y    7,    192 
115 — 18.) 


31.    1921.  Serial    No. 


3.  In  an  OTilboartl  motor  wherein  the  motor  Is  sup- 
ported from  a  boat  with  the  propellei-  In  a  position 
liable  to  encounter  obstacles,  means  for  supporting  such 
motor  Ro  that  it  may  yield  when  the  propeller  encounters 
an  obstacle,  s.ild  mean:)  Including  interlocking  reteasable 
members  wlilcb  hold  the  motor  at  any  portion  to  which 
it  may  be  swung  by  it"  piupolter  encountering  an  ob- 
stacle, one  of  Katd  interlockin:;  members  being  fixed 
relative  to  tbe  motor  and  adapted  to  rotate  relative  to 
tbe  other  mrml>r-r  which  Is  movable  in  ;i  Lnieral  direc- 
.rion  from  said  rotat.ible  member. 


1.462.316.  CEARINt;  FOR  MARINE  PROPULSION  AND 
THE  LIKE.  Karl  Ai>yi  i%t.  New  York.  N.  Y.  Piled 
Miir    i:>.    U»20.      Serial   No.   367.158.      2  Claims.      (CL 


I.  In  a  iiblp  propuUloii  L:e.trlnR.  the  n-mblnullon  of  n 
p»i>p<ller  libad.  n  low  •|>..d  Ke;ir  wIhiI  mounted  tbereoD. 
asid  c<rir  nbri'l  bnvlng  slni:U>  bellcnl  trt'lb  of  an  angl*'  of 
Ihe  order  of  dve  dren-ra.  n  blfib  speed  pinion,  an  Inlermt- 
dl;tl^  Hptid  nhnft  carrying  n  Iww  apred  pinion,  antl  n  hluli 
iip<<il  |t>-or  nh<-el  whlt-lt  m<-»h  with  said  low  upt-ra  cear 
wh.^1  and  hlirh  aprwl  pinion  rsxprcllvcly.  unld  hl||h  upeert 
pinion  nad  hl(b  speed  «eur  wheel  l>eiiig  of  (he  double  hett- 
col  type  iiod  wald  low  npi-nl  plnl»u  being  of  the  ilnglr 
hi-llnil  l>p<-  for  ni»abl«g  nllli  Ibr  low  Ki>rrd  grnr  whe«l. 
nnd  n  llirutt  tNMirtnc  fsr  ^lil  Irfterniedlnte  Hpeed  abnft  lu 
*nki-  (hv  ntlitl  thrukt  of  (he  »lncle  liellc.il  Irm  Hp^rd  pinlun. 


pipe  Into  &aid  compartment,  to  force  tue  fish  therein  Into 
and  through  said  conduit  and  to  discharge  them  at  suid 

station. 


imbioation  in  an  anchor  of  a  body  formed  with 
having    an    iinnular    recess    in    its    w.tII,    tbere 

ro  openings  into  said  socket  of  which  one  is 
circular  and  the  other  substantially  rectangular  in  sec- 
tion; .I  shank  havin;:  a  head  movably  fitting  tbe  socket 
and  incluiling  a  portion  of  substantl.Tlly  rectangular 
section  operative  in  the  rectangular  opening;  with  a 
sprin-  rill-  in  the  aiimi;.ir  recess  normally  holding  tbe 
bead  In  tbe  socket. 

1,461,852.  DRIVING  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  SHIPS. 
Alexander  T.  Kaslet,  Essington.  Pa,,  assignor  to 
Weatinghou%  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
a  Corporation  of  rennsylvania.  Filed  Mar.  29.  1921. 
Serial    No.   456.675.     5   Claims.      (CL    172—36.) 


1.  A  boat  of  the  class  described  comprising  a  resilient 
frame,  a  water-proof  body  secured  thereto,  foldable  an- 
nular ribs  mounted  in  said  body,  and  a  keel  pivoted  to 
the  end  of  the  resUleot  frame. 


,460,370.  AIR-LEAK  TENT  FOR  TORPEDOES. 
LiAM  DiETEB,  Newark,  N.  J.  Filed  Aug.  4. 
Serial  -No.   579,007.      7   Claims.      (CL   114—20.) 


1,462,800. 
Omaha. 
620,177. 


FOLDABLE    BOAT.      Jut-ltJS    N.    Cleuu 
Nebr.       Filed     Feb.     20.     1923.       Serial 
1  Claim.      (CL  9—2. 


I.  In  a  torpedo  having  a  liquid  compartment  and 
means  for  ventine  gaseous  pressure  therefrom  having 
a  vent  outlet  at  the  cormaiiy  upper  part  of  such  com- 
partment, the  combination  therewith  of  means  (or  ex- 
cluding liquid  from  said  outlet  in  case  of  such  rolling 
of  the  torpedo  as  would  submerge  such  outlet,  compris- 
ing a  chamber  communicating  with  said  outlet  having 
restricted    communication    with    (he    compartment. 


1.462.422.  HOISTING  AND  LOWERING  COLLAPSIBLE 
LIFEBOATS.  Giovanni  Rinesi.  Genoa.  Italy.  Filed 
May    2S.    1021.      Serial    No.   4T3.:;04.      4   Claims.      (CI. 


A  boat  comprising  a  bow  section,  a  midship  section 
and  a  stern  section.  s.iid  sections  having  their  adjacent 
ends  providM  with  transversely  disposed  walls  adapted 
to  engage  each  other,  hinges  pivotaily  connected  in  tbe 
bottoms  of  the  midship  section  and  the  stern  section,  said 
hinges  extending  upwardly  and  terminating  in  anguLirly 
disposed  portions  hingedly  connected  to  brackets  carried 
by  the  midship  section  and  the  bon  section  ,Tnd  hinged 
at  a  point  above  the  walls,  the  upw;irdiy  extending 
hinges  being  formed  from  bingedly  connected  sections 
hingedly  connect*^  intermediate  the  ends  of  the  hinges, 
and  apertured  lugs  carried  by  the  adjacent  ends  of  the 
sections  and  adapted  to  overlie  each  other  when  the 
sections   ore  in   extending  portion   and   receive  secarlng 

1,446.109.  ENGINE-CONTROLLING  APPAKATUS. 
WlLLtAM  B.  Smith  Whalev,  Maiden.  Mass.,  assignor 
to  American  Wh:iley  Engine  Company.  Bostou.  M:p3S.. 
a  Corporation  of  Massachusetts.  Filed  Dvc.  20,  1017. 
Seri.nl  No.  20S,031.     11  Claims.    (CL  123 — II.) 


'''^i^^^^mmo^z,^^^ 


1.  The  combination  of  a  collapsible  lifeboat  Including 
a  solid  lower  structure,  a  gunwale,  flexible  extensible 
side  portions  between  the  lower  structure  and  the  gun- 
wale, of  spaced  parallel  -tracks  mounted  fore  and  aft 
of  the  boat,  foldable  link  suprortin:;  structures  mounted 
on  the  lower  solid  structure,  weighted  hooka  pivotally 
supported  in  the  outer  ends  of  the  link  structures  and 
adapted  for  engagement  with  tackles  of  a  ship,  rollers 
mounted  on  the'  link  structures  for  association  with 
the  track  whereby  when  the  life-boat  is  moved  out- 
wardly for  lowering  into  tbe  water  the  weight  of  the 
lower  structure  will  effect  extension  of  the  foldable 
link  structure  while  tbe  engagement  of  the  rollers  with 
the  track  will  effect  an  extension  of  the  collapsible 
sides  of  the  host  simultaneously  therewith. 

1,400.483.  LIFE  BUOY. 
Wis.  Filed  Jan.  21.  11 
Claim.     (CLO— IT.; 


1felu3l 


1.  lu  combination  with  an  engine  having  a  reversluj 
ralve  gear  mechanism,  an  ignition  device,  and  a  throttle 
device,  a  primary  controlling  element  adapted  to  rcgulat- 
ably  operate  the  reversing  valve  gear  of  said  engine  to 
yield  any  of  tbe  desired  operating  results  therefrom,  as 
starting,  stopping,  and  controlling  tbe  speed  of  opera- 
tion of  the  engine  in  either  direction,  a  secondary  con- 
trolling clement  adapted  to  regulate  said  ignition  device. 
a  secondary  controlling  element  adapted  to  regulate  said 
throttling  device  of  said  engine,  said  secondary  elements 
havin:;  provision  of  means  for  independently  regulating 
said  devices,  and  connecting  means  between  said  valve  gear 
mechanism  and  said  secondary  controlling  elements  for 
simultaneously  regulating  the  said  devices  to  conform  to 
the  regulations  of  said  primarj-  controlling  element. 

1,445.224.  LIFE  BCOV.  Hafby  Eavcsr  Long.  WeUlng- 
ton.  New  Zealand.  Filed  July  24.  1922.  Serial  No. 
577.203.     4  Claims.      (CL  9— 8  ) 


I  life  buoy  of  circular  form  having  water-proof 
compartments,  a  frame  consisting  of  an  inner  ring,  on 
outer  ring,  bracks  supporting  said  rings,  an  Inner  casing  of 
water  proof  m.iterlal  attached  upon  the  Inner  edges  of 
iuch  rings,  said  casing  KtulTed  wiih  a  buwyani  material,  an 
outer  casing  of  water  proof  material  nround  the  exterior 
of  the  rings,  the  spaw  ln'tween  the  said  Inner  casing  and 
such  outer  casing  stuffed  with  a  buovaot  material  sub- 
stantially as  descriUd. 


In  n  life  buoy,  a  metal  tubular  air  chamber  of  con- 
venient form  to  b-  secured  to  a  person  across  and  In 
front  of  the  body  Just  below  tbe  neck,  thence  down 
both  Hides  and  across  the  waist  and  connected  at  the 
lower  ends  by  a  tubular  coupling.  In  which  Is  localed 
an  air  admitting  check  valve.  Id  combination  with  ad- 
justable metal  band.*  disposed  around  the  outside  of  the 
air  chamber  (or  ■((aching  neck,  and  waist  s(rapt.  for 
securing  tbe  buoy  to  a  person. 


1.462.196  riSllINd  APIVVRATt'S  CosNELls  P.  Daos. 
Amsterdam.  NetherUnda.  Original  application  nicd 
Mar.  20,  1010.  Serial  No.  2sa.l.'\4.  Divided  and  this 
application  nied  Sept.  10.  1020.  Serial  No.  409,400. 
5  Claims       in.  43^  ) 

1.  In  ft  flsliinc  apparatus,  (he  coniblnntlon  of  a  catch- 
ing atatlan  ;  a  net  hnvlne  a  catching  c«mt«r(men(  ;  ■  dl^ 
charg'-  rondnlt  for  (he  ftsh  having  ita  Inlet  end  connec(Pd 
to  nid  rompnrlnirot  nnd  lli  uutlet  end  arranged  a(  said 
atarioD :  a  iiroasure  fluid  lupply  pipe  connected  at  Ita  out- 
let end  io  aald  enmpiirdnenl;  nnd  a  pump  si  aald  itndon 


1,460.676.  MOLD  FOR  MAKING  SHIP  HULLS  AND 
LIKE  FLOATABLE  STRUCTURES.  Eowabd  A. 
Lasskn.  Larkspur.  Calif.  Filed  June  30.  1921.  Serial 
No.  481.5*3.  Renewed  May  14.  1923,  10  Clalma 
(CL    25—130.) 


2.  A  mold  adapted  (o  br>  brought  iucce*»lvely  let* 
(losltiona  for  molding  and  also  for  releailnii  tbe  product 
of  tbe  mold  by  lowerlog  or  raising  (he  niUer  In  which 
tbe  mold  la  Inundated  and  means  for  operating  tbe  mold 
In  such  manner  and  meana  for  enclosing  and  controlling 
tbe  water  for  raising  or  lowering  tbe  leva)  of  oama  f 
aecompliih    tbla    purpose. 

0.  In  the  comblnadoo  with  a  floatable  aubmeralMs 
dry  dork,  a  mold  adapted  to  be  a-iscmbled  and  dla«as««- 
bled  by  varying  the  water  level  relotlve  (o  the  keel  of 
the  mold  and  means  to  couse  the  mold  to  operate  ai  tht 


MARINE   INSURANCE 


DEVELOPMENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

CHARLES   F.   HOWELL,   Contributjg  Editor 


T    f  NLESS  a  contract  or  agreement 
I     I    to  that  effect  has   been   made 
V-/     in  advance,  it  is  a  well  known 
understanding  that  the  insur- 
ance  does   not  pass   with  the   goods 
in    event   of   a   sale   of   merchandise 
afloat.      A    contract    covering    "cost, 
insurance,    freight,    destination"     is 
such  an  agreement. 

C.  L  F.  Afloat  Contract 

Some  important  points  in  this  con- 
nection came  out  in  a  recent  suit  be- 
fore the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  First 
Department,  in  which  Ruttenjee  et 
al.  opposed  Frame  et  al.  over  a  ques- 
tion of  the  measure  of  damages  that 
should  apply  in  a  sale  of  goods  un- 
der a  c.  i.  f.  afloat  contract,  where 
the  documents  of  title  were  tendered 
to  the  buyer  and  rejected  before  the 
arrival  of  the  merchandise,  and  again 
presented  and  rejected  when  the 
goods  had  arrived.  The  decision  of 
the  court  was  that  the  measure  of 
damages  should  be  applied  as  of  the 
date  of  the  last  tender  and  rejection 
of  the  documents. 

The  plaintiffs  had  shipped  to  New 
York  1700  bales  of  cloves,  and  then 
cabled  to  their  agent  in  New  York 
to  sell  a  portion  of  the  cloves.  A 
c.  i.  f.  contract  of  sale  was  entered 
into  by  the  agent  for  the  plaintiffs' 
account  with  the  defendants  for  600 
bales  of  the  cloves,  "the  buyers  to 
pay  on  presentation  of  documents." 
The  shipping  documents  were  pre- 
sented to  the  defendants  while  the 
goods  were  afloat,  together  with  a 
draft  for  the  amount  due,  and  were 
refused  on  the  ground  that  the  sell- 
ers had  not  shipped  the  goods  in 
accordance  with  the  contract.  Upon 
arrival  of  the  goods  at  New  York 
another  tender  and  refusal  occurred. 

It  was  the  contention  of  the  de- 
fendants that  the  use  of  the  word 
"afloat"    in   the   contract   meant    not 


DOCKING   FACILITIES 

Our  illustration  shows  a  large  tanker 
on  the  floating  dock  of  the  San  Pedro 
works  of  the  Union  Plant  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding  Corporation.  Ltd. 
The  Pacific  Coast  is  now  very  well 
equipped  in  the  majority  of  its  har- 
bors with  docks  adequate  to  take  care 
of   all   the   demands  of  shipping. 

There  are  marine  railways  in  abun- 
dance with  capacities  available  from 
those  suitable  for  fishing  boats  up  to 
that  capable  of  taking  care  of  seven 
to  eight  thousand  tons  deadweight  of 
hull. 

In  floating  docks  we  have  capacities 
up   to    15.000   tons. 

In  graving  docks  the  P?ri*ic  Coast 
can  take  care  of  the  world's  largest 
ship. 


merely  that  the  goods  had  been 
placed  on  board  ship,  but  that  tiie 
ship  had  sailed  and  was  en  route  to 
the  port  of  destination.  Apart  from 
the  question  of  damages,  the  issue 
joined  was  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"afloat,"  as  employed  in  the  contract 
and  understood  in  the  trade.  The 
final  conclusion  of  the  court  was 
reached  upon  the  reasoning  that  in 
theory  the  amount  to  be  recovered 
by  the  plaintiff  in  such  an  action, 
plus  what  he  has  realized  in  the 
sale,  should  equal  the  contract  price. 
It  was  further  held  that  since  the 
sale  was  in  fact  the  sale  of  goods 
and  not  a  fictitious  sale  of  docu- 
ments, the  seller  was  entitled  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  goods  in 
hand  in  order  to  fix  the  damages. 
The  theory,  here,  was  that  if  the 
damages  were  to  be  fixed  as  of  the 
date  of  the  tender  of  the  documents 
before  the  arrival  of  the  goods,  then 
the  plaintiffs  would  have  lost  as 
much  as  would  be  the  value  of  the 
goods  in  hand  over  the  value  of  the 
goods  while   still   on  the   high   seas. 

Cargo  Damage  in  Harbor 

Underwriters  were  well  pleased 
with  the  victory  of  the  United  States 
Grain  Corporation  in  its  recent  suc- 
cess in  securing  a  judgment  against 
the  City  of  New  York  for  damage  to 
a  cargo  of  grain  shipped  per  the 
steamer  Waubesa.  This  vessel  was 
the  property  of  the  United  States 
government  and  the  grain  it  carried 
was  owned  by  the  United  States 
Grain  Corporation — which  is  also 
government     property.       These     two 


government  corporations  developed 
conflicting  interests,  and  the  under- 
writers who  had  insured  the  grain 
for  account  of  the  grain  corporation, 
and  advanced  money  on  a  loan  re- 
ceipt for  damage  to  cargo,  encoun- 
tered difficulty  in  establishing  their 
right  of  subrogation. 

The  Waubesa  had  sailed  from  Phil- 
adelphia for  Europe  and  put  into 
New  York  with  a  large  quantity  of 
oil  in  her  cargo  bilges.  When  at 
anchor  off  the  Statue  of  Liberty  she 
was  run  down  by  two  of  the  New 
York  municipal  ferryboats  that  ply 
between  Staten  Island  and  the  me- 
tropolis. Cargo  damage  resulted,  not 
alone  from  seawater  entering,  on  ac- 
count of  the  collision,  but  also  to 
the  oil  being  brought  into  contact 
with  the  grain  through  the  collision. 
The  cargo  was  given  a  prior  right 
to  the  collection  from  the  city  for  the 
damage  done,  because  the  Waubesa 
was  regarded  as  partially  liable  to 
the  cargo  on  account  of  her  unsea- 
worthiness. 

Returning   the   Contents 

Exporters  are  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  "suggestion"  can  be  ef- 
fectively employed  in  order  to  secure 
a  more  careful  handling  of  merchan- 
dise by  stevedores.  Rough  pictures 
or  sketches,  descriptive  of  the  nature 
of  the  contents  of  cases,  are  being 
placed  on  the  outside  of  the  con- 
tainers, as  conveying  more  meaning 
to  longshoremen  of  various  nations 
than  such  familiar  legends  as  "Han- 
dle With  Care",  "This  Side  Up",  etc., 
written  in  a  language  unfamiliar  to- 
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many  of  them.  There  is  an  increas- 
ing frequency  in  the  use  of  pictures 
of  the  contents,  despite  the  urgent 
recommendation  of  underwriters  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  contents  leads  to 
pilferage  in  certain  instances.  Thus, 
electric  light  bulbs  are  coming  in 
-with  a  picture  of  an  electric  light 
bulb  on  the  boxes.  Glass  goblets  in 
cases  have  a  sketch  of  a  glass  goblet 
on  the  outside.  Cash  registers  are 
being  shipped  in  cases  shaped  like 
cash  registers,  so  that  the  handler 
does  not  have  to  guess  which  side 
ought  to  be  kept  up.  Possibly  this 
is  a  practical  application  of  the 
Coue    theory. 

Pilferage  En  Route  to  Bolivia 
C.  E.  Huebel  of  Antofagasta  has 
written  the  Board  of  Underwriters 
of  New  York  warning  against  the 
^rave  nature  of  the  hazards  involved 
in  insuring  goods  "to  destination"  in 
Bolivia,  because  of  the  difficult  char- 
acter of  the  overland  transit.  Goods 
arriving  at  Antofagasta  "  in  transit 
"to  Bolivia"  are  landed  and  deposited 
in  a  makeshift  warehouse  "which  is 
hardly  more  than  a  shed,  offering 
scarcely  any  protection  against  rob- 
beries." There  are  no  railroad  sid- 
ings, and  consequently  the  goods 
have  to  be  carted  from  this  "ware- 
house" to  the  railroad  station;  but 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  loaded 
■carts,  instead  of  going  direct  to  the 
station,  are  taken  to  the  carriers' 
yards,  where  they  are  deposited  un- 
til the  following  day,  thus  affording 
cartmen  a  fine  opportunity  for  tam- 
pering with  them  during  the  night. 
Cases  are  frequently  rifled  and  the 
weight  discrepancy  adjusted  by  the 
substitution  of  worthless  material. 
So  great  has  become  this  criminal 
depredation  that  nothing  seems  too 
insignificant  to  escape  attention.  The 
Bolivian  consul  at  Antofagasta  has 
taken  the  matter  up  with  the  local 
customs  authorities,  but  no  improve- 
ment has  resulted  to  date.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  thefts  are  probably  committed 
aboard  ship  and  in  the  lighters,  but 


the  greater  risks  are  on  shore.     In- 
creased premiums,  or  restriction   of 
coverage   to    Antofagasta    only,    has 
been  suggested  by  way  of  remedy. 
Writing  Ruhr  Shipments 

Underwriters  are  feeling  consid- 
erable concern  over  the  situation  in 
the  Ruhr,  and  particularly  as  re- 
gards the  increasing  seriousness  of 
strikes  there.  Many  American  in- 
surers have  open  policies  covering 
against  the  risks  of  strikes  and  riots 
in  the  interior  of  Germany.  At  the 
present  time,  the  rates  in  the  Amer- 
ican market  for  strikes  and  riots  cov- 
erage on  shipments  from  the  interior 
of  Germany  vary  from  %,  per  cent 
to  ^2  per  cent.  In  some  instances  a 
differential  is  made  in  the  rates 
charged  on  shipments  from  the  Ruhr 
district,  as  compared  with  other  sec- 
tions of  Germany.  Should  the  situ- 
ation grow  worse  it  is  quite  possible 
that  underwriters  will  cancel  their 
strike  covers  on  shipments  from  the 
Ruhr.  Again,  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  demand  for  protection  against 
the  risk  of  confiscation  by  the  Allies. 
For  these,  as  for  other  considera- 
tions, marine  underwriters  are  de- 
voutly hopeful  of  a  speedy  settle- 
ment of  the  troublesome  question  of 
reparations. 

Organizing  Against  Pilferage 

In  last  months  issue  an  account 
was  given  of  the  extensive  co-oper- 
ative plans  now  under  way  for  the 
reduction  of  port  thefts  in  this  coun- 
try. The  Federal  government  is  be- 
hind it,  along  with  many  of  the  most 
powerful  commercial  organizations 
of  America.  Progress  has  been  made 
during  the  past  month  toward  the 
desired  formation  of  a  Central  Bu- 
reau. At  a  special  and  well  attended 
meeting  at  the  New  York  Custom 
House  the  following  committee  of 
organization  was  appointed:  Chair- 
man, Albert  J.  Barnaud,  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce; Mr.  Guilford,  of  the  Inter- 
national Mercantile  Marine;  H.  H. 
Reed,  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Marine    Underwriters;     Mr.    Denton, 


representing  the  railroads ;  Colonel 
Abercrombie,  for  the  shippers ;  Mr. 
Mahoney,  for  the  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation ;  and  Mr.  Jensen,  of  the  Ship- 
pers' Conference. 

Director  Klein,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  has 
given  out  a  statement  in  which  he 
discusses  the  pilferage  evil  and  meth- 
ods of  attacking  it.  He  ascribes  its 
growth  to  insufficient  provisions 
for  the  punishment  of  merchandise 
thieves,  and  says  that  efforts  are 
being  made  to  obtain  amendments 
to  the  Carlin  act  so  as  to  provide 
specific  penalties  for  stealing  from 
interstate  shipments  loaded  on  trucks 
or  stored  in  warehouses.  Proper 
packing  helps  to  ward  off  the  crim- 
inals, but  it  is  not  enough.  It  has 
been  difficult  to  obtain  convictions 
in  the  local  courts.  Said  he:  "Even 
when  a  trained  investigator  discov- 
ers the  stolen  goods  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  'fence',  or  catches  an  em- 
ploye in  the  act  of  stealing,  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  absolutely  iden- 
tifying the  merchandise;  and  with- 
out such  identification  conviction  is 
impossible.  The  Carlin  act,  which 
seeks  to  provide  penalties  for  the 
pilferage  of  goods  moving  in  inter- 
state commerce,  provides  penalties 
only  for  the  stealing  of  baggage  from 
a  public  truck  or  van,  neither  freight 
nor  express  matter  being  specifically 
provided  for." 

No  Congestion  in  Cuba 

Shippers  need  be  under  no  appre- 
hension of  a  repetition  of  the  ab- 
normal cargo  congestion  at  Cuban 
ports  that  caused  so  much  annoy- 
ance and  expense  two  years  ago. 
The  Board  of  Underwriters  of  New 
York  is  in  receipt  of  a  long  com- 
munication from  one  of  its  corre- 
spondents on  the  island  who  gives 
assurance,  based  upon  extensive  per- 
sonal investigations,  that  the  capac- 
ity of  the  docks  and  warehouses 
throughout  the  republic  is  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  any  demands  likely 
to  be  made  upon  them.  This  is  re- 
assuring   to    the    marine    insurance 
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market,  as  disquieting  rumors  have 
been  going  the  rounds  of  a  tendency 
to  a  return  in  Cuba  of  the  disastrous 
conditions  of  1920  and  1921.  The 
correspondent  reports  the  erection 
of  numerous  new  warehouses  and 
the  completion  of  terminal  facilities 
at  most  of  the  island  ports.  Many 
of  the  warehouses  are  now  half 
empty,  and  consignees  are  able  to 
withdraw  shipments  immediately  up- 
on their  discharge.  New  cement  and 
concrete  docks  have  been  built  at 
Havana,  and  double  track  lines  of 
railroads  constructed,  so  that  it  is 
now  possible  to  take  the  merchan- 
dise which  is  consigned  to  interior 
points  of  the  island,  right  at  the 
warehouses  without  the  use  of  trucks 
which  were  formerly  used  to  carry 
the  goods  to  the  railroad  stations 
and  were  the  main  cause  of  dam- 
ages and  pilferage. 

News  in  Eastern  Offices 

One  of  the  most  important  man- 
agerial changes  of  the  season  is  soon 
to  be  effected  at  New  York.  W.  B. 
Vanderhoof,  vice  -  president  of  the 
Union  Hispano,  is  to  succeed  D.  R. 
Lecraw  as  manager  of  the  ocean  ma- 
rine  department    of   the    Boston    In- 


A  NOTABLE  SALVAGE  JOB 
This  cut  shows  three  Merritt,  Chap- 
man &  Scott  wrecking  barges  working 
at  the  same  time  on  the  raising  of  a 
prain  elevator.  This  triple  lift  is  con- 
sidered a  very  difficult  salvage  opera- 
tion. 

Merritt,  Chapman  &  Scott,  as  more 
fully  described  on  page  432.  are  ac- 
tively entering  the  Pacific  Coast  field 
in  salvage  operations  and  under-water 
construction.  Their  first  vessel,  the 
wrecking  steamer  Peacock,  is  now  ac- 
tively at  work  with  headquarters  at 
San   Pedro. 

Merritt,  Chapman  &  Scott  are  rep- 
resented on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  Pills- 
bury  &  Curtis  of  San  Francisco,  and 
it  is  their  intention  to  actively  com- 
pete in  all  types  of  contracting  for 
marine  salvaging  operations  and  ma- 
rine  subsurface    construction. 


surance  Company  at  New  York.  Mr. 
Lecraw  will  retain  his  present  con- 
nection as  New  York  marine  man- 
ager of  the  Commercial  Union,  and 
Mr.  Vanderhoof  will  continue  his 
work  with  the  Union  Hispano  as 
heretofore.  John  M.  Williams,  as- 
sistant to  Mr.  Lecraw,  will  be  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Vanderhoof.  The 
Union  Hispano  will  move  into  the 
Boston's  present  offices  at  66  Beaver 
street,  and  the  Commercial  Union 
will  find  other  quarters  on  the  street. 
The  Automobile  of  Hartford  is 
planning  to  enter  Mexico,  for  fire 
and  marine  business,  in  the  near 
future.  Assistant  Secretary  R.  R. 
Stone  has  been  studying  conditions 
there  and  reports  favorably  on  the 
move. 

The  New  Zealand  has  withdrawn 
from  marine  business  in  Canada. 
Dale  &  Company  of  Vancouver,  B. 
C,  who  have  been  handling  that 
company  and  the  Newark  for  the 
past  three  years,  have  resigned  their 
representation. 

The  "America  Fore"  Companies — 
the  American  Eagle,  Continental,  Fi- 
delity-Phenix,  and  the  Farmers — 
have    established    an    inland    marine 


department  and  R.  C.  Walsh  has  been 
placed  in  charge.  Not  only  will  there 
be  a  department  at  the  home  office 
for  each  of  these  companies,  but 
each  is  to  have  a  similar  department 
at  Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  These 
offices  will  take  over  the  handling 
of  the  inland  marine  business  of 
the  Continental  and  Fidelity-Phenix, 
which  his  hitherto  been  conducted 
by  Jones  &  Whitlock.  The  latter 
firm  is  to  continue  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Globe  &  Rutgers  and  of 
the  Importers  &  Exporters  for  inland 
marine  business.  Mr.  Walsh  has  had 
extended  experience  in  this  kind  of 
work,  having  been  connected  at  va- 
rious times  with  Chubb  &  Son,  Will- 
cox,  Peck  &  Hughes,  Johnson  &  Hig- 
gins,  and  Jones  &  Whitlock. 

The  Shippers'  Underwriting  Agency 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 
The  courts  have  appointed  James 
Stafford  as  such.  It  is  anticipated 
that  O'Keeffe  &  Lynch,  owners  of 
the  agency,  will  now  confine  them- 
selves to  insurance  brokerage. 

Douglas  F.  Cox,  president  of  Ap- 
pleton  &  Cox,  is  on  a  six  weeks'  visit 
to  Europe. 
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Fires  on  lineTs  are  being  reported 
with  consistent  regularity. 

W.  H.  La  Boyteaux,  president  of 
Johnson  &  Higgins,  has  been  elected 
a  director  of  the  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation. He  has  been  in  close  touch 
with  the  association's  work  for  sev- 
eral years,  particularly  as  a  member 
of   its   marine   insurance   committee. 

Efforts  are  being  made  by  the 
principal  steamship  lines  and  the 
marine  insurance  associations  of  San 
Juan,  Porto  Rico,  to  secure  the  open- 
ing at  that  point  of  a  branch  office 
of  the  hydrographic  bureau  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Stetson,  Jennings  &  Russell  have 
in  hand  the  incorporating  of  the  Ex- 


port Insurance  Company,  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for 
the  writing  of  fire  and  ocean  marine 
business. 

Ore  movement  on  the  Great  Lakes 
is  reported  as  normal.  The  upper 
lake  ports  are  sending  down  satis- 
factory tonnages,  and  the  Lake  Erie 
docks  are  handling  large  consign- 
ments for  the  furnaces. 

Charles  D.  Scott,  correspondent  of 
the  Board  of  Underwriters  of  New 
York  at  Punta  Arenas  and  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  is  in  New  York.  He  re- 
ports everything  in  the  insurance 
line  as  particularly  quiet  at  this 
time  in  his  part  of  that  country. 


Charter  Markets 


Page  Freight  Report 

August  16,  1923. 

Our  last  report  was  dated  July 
16.  There  has  been  no  improvement 
in  the  grain  situation  for  export, 
either  in  wheat  from  the  Northwest 
or  barley  from  this  port  to  either  the 
United  Kingdom  or  Continent,  but 
for  Japan  and  Shanghai  there  has 
been  quite  a  movement  in  wheat  and 
flour,  the  British  steamer  Innerton 
having  been  fixed  for  this  business  at 
$6.50  a  ton  of  2000  pounds,  charterers 
being  Sperry  Flour  Company.  Su- 
zuki &  Company  also  took  British 
steamer  Mongolian  Prince  for  wheat 
at  $6  for  Japan  with  the  option  of 
Shanghai  at  $6.50  short  ton  basis. 
Dutch  steamer  Tenbergen  was  char- 
tered by  S.  L.  Jones  &  Company  from 
Portland  to  Shanghai  at  $6.25  per 
ton  of  2000  pounds  and  Norwegian 
steamer  Rigi  was  also  reported  fixed 
for  the  same  business,  but  the  char- 
terers and  rates  have  not  been  di- 
vulged. At  this  writing  the  Dutch 
steamer  Tjibesar  is  reported  taken 
for  the  same  business  at  the  rate  of 
$5.75,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to 
verify  this  report  up  to  the  present 
moment. 

Grain  space  for  the  United  King- 
dom and  Continent  by  the  regular 
liners  has  been  fixed  at  from  22/6 
to  25/-,  according  to  position,  the 
first  named  figure  being  taken  by 
steamers  that  were  close  up  and 
with  space  to  be  promptly  filled. 
For  September,  bookings  are  being 
made  at  27/6.  The  outlook  for  an 
improvement  is  not  bright. 

In  the  way  of  full  cargo  fixtures, 
Strauss  &'  Company  have  taken  the 
German  ."teamer  Feodosia  for  barlo.. 
at  32/6;  the  same  charterers  having 
taken  British  steamer  Riverton  for 
wheat,  as  also  British  steamer  Ma- 
l)riton   for  the   same   business.      The 


rates  are  not  quoted.    British  steam- 
er Benrinnes  is  chartered  for  wheat 
by  Kerr,  Gifford  &  Company,  terms 
private,   and   Swedish   steamer  Voll- 
rath    Tham   for   the    same    business. 
Charterers  and  rates  are  not  stated. 
The  only  fixtures  that  we  have  to 
report    for    lumber    for    Australian 
ports    are    Danish    auxiliary    sailer 
Kobenhavn  and  Danish  steamer  Pa- 
rana,  both  by   J.   J.   Moore   &   Com- 
pany, terms  private.     H.  R.  MacMil- 
lan     &     Company     have    taken     the 
French  steamer  Notre  Dame  de  Four- 
viere  on  time  charter  for  one  round 
voyage,  delivery  and  redelivery  Jap- 
an or  China,  terms  private,  as  also 
British    steamer    Heathfield   for   five 
to  seven  months'  time,  Pacific  trad- 
ing,  delivery   Colon,   redelivery   Ori- 
ent, at  4/1 V2  per  deadweight  ton  per 
month.     S.  L.  Jones  &  Company  have 
chartered  Norwegian  steamer  Golden 
Gate  for  lumber  to  two  ports,  Japan, 
Yokohama-Moji    range,    at    $14    per 
thousand  feet,  and  the  same  charter- 
ers have  taken  steamer  Harold  Dol- 
lar for  the  same  business  for  a  lump 
sum  freight  of  $50,000,  and   Norwe- 
gian   steamship    Corona    is    reported 
fixed  for  a   lump  sum  of  $35,000  to 
two  ports  in  the  above  named  range 
by    the     Oregon     Import    &     Export 
Company.     W.  L.  Comyn  &  Company 
will  send  their  own  steamer  Pawnee 
with  lumber  to  Chilean  ports. 

Tanker  Camden  is  fixed  for  crud^ 
oil  to  New  Orleans  at  80  cents  per 
barrel,  Rochester  for  the  same  bus- 
iness to  Philadelphia  at  90  cents, 
and  an  unnamed  tanker  to  New  York 
at  83  cents. 

American  barkentine  Forest  Dream 
was   fixed    in    London   for   coal   from 


Newcastle,  Australia,  to  a  nitrate 
port  at  16/3  and  barkentine  Forest 
Pride  for  coke  from  Sydney  to  San 
Antonio,  Chile.  The  rate  is  not 
given,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  about 
23/-.  Steamer  Roxen  taken  by  James 
Rolph  &  Company  for  coal  from 
Newcastle,  Australia,  to  San  Fran- 
cisco at  $2.25  a  ton  of  2240  pounds. 
We  report  the  following  sales: 
Steamer  Oswego,  $9000  under  U.  S. 
marshal's  sale;  British  schooner 
Speedway  under  U.  S.  marshal's  sale, 
$3250.  The  prices  obtained  on  the 
following  sales  are  not  divulged: 
steamer  Point  Bonita  by  Hammond 
Lumber  Company;  tank  motor  Bra- 
mell  by  General  Petroleum  Company ; 
steamers  Doylestown,  Jacox  and  Gly- 
mont  by  Charles  Nelson  Company; 
steamer  City  of  Los  Angeles  by  Los 
Angeles  Steamship  Company;  steam- 
er Agnes  Dollar  by  Moore  Mill  & 
Lumber  Company;  barkentine  S.  F. 
Tolmie  by  British  Columbia  Mills 
Timber  &  Trading  Company. 

PAGE  BROTHERS,  Brokers. 


TRADITIONAL    CHANTEY 
Three  Hours  for  Lunch  Club 

I  shipped  aboard  a  galleass 

In  a  brig  whereof  men  brag. 
But  lying  on  my   palliass 

My  spirits  began  to  sag. 
I  heard  the  starboard  steward 

Singing  abaft  the  poop; 
He  lewdly  sang  to   leeward 

And  sleep  fled  from  the  sloop. 
This  is  the  song  of  the  steward: — 
"The  grog  slops  over  the  fiddles 

With  the  violins  of  the  gale; 
Two  bitts  are  on  the  quarterdeck. 

The  seamen  grouse  and  quail. 
"The   anchor  has   been  catted. 

The  timid  ratlines  flee, 
Careening  and  carousing 

She  yaws  upon  the  sea. 
"The  skipper  lies  in  the  scupper. 

The  barque  is  lost  in  the  bight; 
The  bosun  calls  for  a  basin — 

This   is  a  terrible  night. 
"The   wenches   man   the   winches, 

The  donkeymen  all   bray — " 
...  1   hankered  to   be  ancnored, 

in  safety  in  the  bay! 

— Christopher  Morley. 


A  NEW  LUBRICATION  DEVELOPMENT 


MR.   PETER  P.  LETTICH,  the 
distributor     for    the     diesel 
and  internal  combustion  en- 
gine   grades    of    Delta     oil, 
called  the  writer's  attention  to  a  new 
development    in    the    lubricating    oil 
situation. 

The  Arrow  Oil  Company,  who 
manufacture  the  Delta  Lubricating 
oil,  are  re-refining  the  waste  oil 
gathered  from  garages  and  have  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  product  that 
has  a  low  viscosity  with  high  fire 
and  flash  test. 

Lubricating  oil  is  recovered  orig- 
inally from  the  crude  oil  from  the 
well  by  either  the  fractional  distil- 
lation or  cracking  distillation  pro- 
cess. 

Commercial  lubricating  oil  is 
largely  a  substance  wherein  two  or 
more  oils  are  blended  to  get  the  fire 
resisting  properties  of  one  combined 
with  the  low  viscosity  of  the  other. 

In  a  diesel  engine  the  lubrication 
of  the  pistons  unavoidably  brings 
the  lubricant  in  contact  with  the 
burning  fuel  and  complicated  chem- 
ical reactions  take  place  that  may 
tend  to  destroy  part  of  the  elements 
of  the  oil,  leaving  the  lubricating 
value  of  the  remainder  unimpaired. 

Recently  Dr.  L.  H.  Eilken  has  per- 
fected a  process  of  refining  the  dis- 
carded lubricating  oil  and  recover- 
ing the  good  lubricant  contained 
therein. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Wash- 
ington published  some  results  on  the 
subject  of  reclaiming  used  lubricat- 
ing oils,  but  all  of  their  experiments 
are  along  the  line  of  steam  and  cen- 
trifugal methods  with  the  addition 
of  coagulents. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  recov- 
ered or  re-refined  lubricating  oil  has 
been  refined  three  times,  first  at  the 
original  refining,  second  by  use  in 
the  internal  combustion  engine  and 
third  at  the  refinery  again. 

The  first  refining  cleaned  the  oil 
free  from  all  the  gasoline  and  other 
hydro-carbons  that  could  be  used 
for  other  purposes,  but  still  did  not 
take  out  of  it  those  parts  that  high 
heat  and  agitation  destroy. 

Use  in  the  motor  breaks  down  the 
part  of  the  lubricant  that  fails  in 
meeting  the  service  required.  In  be- 
ing destroyed  these  parts  do  not  pro- 
vide lubrication,  but  leave  a  sedi- 
ment in  the  remainder  which  is  more 
or  less  injurious  to  the  motor. 

The  re-refining  process  removes 
all  these  residues  and  leaves  only 
available  lubricant  that  will  not 
break  down  in  the  engine.  Bear  in 
mind  that  the  product  is  not  a  me- 
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chanically  blended  oil  but  has  been 
combined  in  gaseous  form. 

Careful  tests  by  the  writer  show 
that  the  triple  refined  oil  has  cer- 
tain excellent  characteristics. 

1st.  The  quantity  of  lubricant 
consumed  by  the  engine  is  low. 

2nd.  The  temperature  is  well 
within  safe  and  usable  limits,  thus 
avoiding  the  use  of  coolers. 

3rd.  The  temperature  of  the  en- 
gine with  the  triple  refined  oil  show.'^ 
a  most  satisfactory  comparison  in 
favor  of  the  reclaimed  lubricant. 

In  looking  over  the  temperature 
and  and  quantity  records  of  lubri- 
cating oil  used  during  the  testing  of 
diesel  engines  the  writer  finds  that 
a  number  of  conclusions  are  fairly 
well  established. 

1st.  That  the  temperature  of  the 
lubricating  oil  in  any  selected  en- 
gine appears  to  run  fairly  constant 
with  each  particular  brand. 

2nd.  That  with  each  particular 
brand  the  quantities  used  run  fairly 
constant  taking  the  consumption  in 
percentages  of  the  fuel  used  or  the 
number  of  horsepower  hours  per 
gallon  where  the  cylinder  size  and 
proportions  are  held  constant. 

3rd.  That  the  cylinder  size  of  the 
diesel  engine  has  a  bearing  on  the 
number  of  horsepower  hours  of  use 
that  may  be  obtained  from  any  se- 
lected brand. 

4th.  That  the  heat  conditions  of 
the  particular  design  of  the  engine 
affect  the  results. 

5th.  That  some  lubricating  oils 
appear  to  be  a  combination  of  sub- 
stances part  of  which  burn  off  easily 
although  both  the  easily  burned  part 
and  the  remainder  may  be  good  lub- 
ricants. 

6th.  That  any  one  lubricating  oil 
may  do  well  in  some  engines  and  not 
in  others. 

7th.  That  lubricating  oils  gener- 
ally leave  a  residue  which  may  be  of 
a  gritty  nature  or  of  a  gummy  na- 
ture, depending  on  its  makeup  and 
that  the  residue  varies  in  quantity 
over  very  wide  limits  from  practic- 
ally zero  to  amounts  that  are  dan- 
gerous to  engine  operation. 

8th.  That  part  of  the  lubricating 
oil  temperature  is  caused  by  the  en- 
gine heat  and  part  by  the  agitation 
of  the  pumps  with  which  it  is  han- 
dled. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  En- 
terprise Engine  Company  the  writer 
made  a  special  test  of  some  samples 
of  lubricating  oil  with  the  following 
results: 

1st.  Using  the  Delta  lubricant  the 
engine  developed  2.706  per  cent  more 


horsepower  hours  per  gallon  of  fuel 
without  changing  the  setting  of  the 
engine  or  disturbing  it  in  any  way. 

2nd.  The  consumption  of  the 
other  lubricating  oil  was  3.065  times 
or  306.5  per  cent  over  the  Delta  lub- 
ricating oil.  That  is  to  say  3.065 
times  as  much  lubricating  oil  was 
consumed  lubricating  the  engine 
with  the  easily  burned  lubricant  as 
was  consumed  of  the  lubricant  that 
was  fire  resistant. 

3rd.  That  without  altering  the 
setting  of  the  lubricating  mechan- 
ism of  the  engine  the  easily  burned 
lubricant  showed  a  consumption  of 
7.79  per  cent  of  the  fuel  while  the 
Delta  lubricant  showed  a  consump- 
tion of  2.535  per  cent  of  the  fuel. 
Full  power  was  not  taken  off  the  en- 
gine as  it  was  new  and  had  not  been 
"worked  in."  This  made  the  fuel 
consumption  low  and  the  lubricating 
oil  consumption  high. 

In  justice  to  the  manufacturer  of 
this  so-called  eastern  oil,  it  is  only 
fair  to  state  that  the  writer  learned 
subsequently  that  this  lubricating  oil 
is  brought  from  the  east  and  adul- 
terated here  with  "200  neutral"  in 
order  to  thin  it.  The  "200  neutral" 
is  of  different  weight  than  the  lubri- 
cating oil  and  very  likely  separated 
out  from  it  and  was  burned  up  in 
the  diesel  engine. 

These  rather  startling  results 
prompted  the  writer  to  investigate 
further  and  the  Enterprise  Engine 
Company  made  a  special  engine  with 
all  lubricating  oil  saving  devices 
omitted. 

This  time  the  engine  was  started 
up  on  the  Delta  automobile  lubricat- 
ing oil,  extra  medium,  and  run  for 
one  and  one-half  days,  then  switch- 
ed to  the  low  viscosity  Delta  diesel 
engine  oil  and  later  to  the  high  vis- 
cosity Delta  diesel  engine  oil  and  a 
record  of  the  fuel  and  lubricating 
oil  results  was  taken. 

The  pistons  were  then  dropped 
down  for  examination.  The  surfaces 
were  found  to  be  in  perfect  condi- 
tion and  the  oil  film  beautifully 
clear. 

The  oil  was  then  all  cleaned  out 
of  the  engine  and  a  well  advertised 
paraffine  base  brand  of  lubricant 
substituted. 

The  engine  started  off  well  but  in 
about  twenty-five  minutes  began  to 
stiffen  up.  After  thirty  minutes  the 
engine  was  stopped,  the  side  covers 
opened  and  we  found  a  black  var- 
nish-like film  of  lubricating  oil  on 
the  pistons. 

The  engine  was  closed  up  and 
started    off.    As    the    lubricating   oil 
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system  contains  at  least  ten  gallons 
there  could  be  no  immediate  danger. 
At  the  end  of  the  run  the  whole  ten 
gallons  of  oil  was  getting  sticky. 

Using  the  Delta  lubricant  the  en- 
gine developed  2.4  per  cent  more 
horsepower  hours  per  gallon  of  fuel 
than  with  the  paraffine  base  lubri- 
cant. 

The  Delta  lubricant  gave  50.25 
per  cent  more  horsepower  hours  of 
service  than  the  paraffine  base  lub- 
ricating oil.  That  is  to  say  the  quan- 
tity of  lubricating  oil  used  was 
1.5025  times  the  quantity  of  Delta 
oil  used. 

As  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  engine  per- 
formance between  paraffine  and 
asphalt  base  oils,  a  test  was  run  on 
Delta  lubricant  followed  by  high 
grade  asphalt  base  lubricant. 

The  Delta  lubricant  gave  51.6  per 
cent  more  horsepower  hours  of  ser- 
vice than  the  asphalt  base  lubri- 
cant. That  is  to  say  the  quantity  of 
the  asphalt  base  lubricating  oil  was 
1.516  times  the  quantity  of  Delta 
lubricant  used. 

By  the  installation  of  the  Enterprise 
Special  "Scoop"  piston  rings  the  lub- 
ricating oil  consumption  was  reduced 
to  17.73  per  cent  of  the  consumption 
when  the  standard  piston  rings  were 
used.  That  is  to  say  the  lubricating 
oil  consumption  was  5.645  times  as 
much  with  the  standard  rings  as 
with  the  new  "Scoop"  rings. 

It  was  noticed  that  in  changing 
from  one  lubricant  to  the  other  that 
the  engine  gave  a  little  trouble 
thirty-one  minutes  after  starting  on 
the  new  oil.  An  investigation  was 
made  to  determine  the  reason  why. 

The  lubricator  delivered  four 
drops  a  minute  into  the  l^-inch  0. 
D.  tubing  that  leads  to  the  cylinder 
wall  and  the  lengths  of  the  pipes 
to  the  first  cylinder  were  2  feet  2 
inches  and  2  feet  8  inches,  to  the 
second  cylinder  5  feet  1  inch  and 
4  feet  5  inches  and  to  the  third  cyl- 
inder 6  feet  6  inches  and  6  feet  4 
inches. 

Number  one  cylinder  gave  trouble 
first,  which  passed  to  number  two 
and  on  to  number  three. 

The  writer  counted  the  number  of 
drops  that  would  fill  a  piece  of  the 
same  Vj-inch  tubing  and  it  checks 
with  the  number  of  drops  that  is 
fed  by  the  oiler  in  thirty-one  min- 
utes. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  to  stand 
by  the  oiler  and  when  the  necessary 
time  has  elapsed  to  fill  the  pipes 
down  to  the  point  where  the  new 
and  old  oils  are  to  come  together  in 
the  presence  of  the  heat  of  combus- 
tion give  the  lubricator  a  few  turns 
and  fiood  the  new  oil  into  the  old 
oil   and   wash    it   down   the   cylinder 


wall.     It   is    advisable    at   the    same  It  is  gathered  up  and  goes  to  the 

time  to  take  the  load  off  the  engine  refinery  and  is  refined  by  a  special 

but  not  necessary  to  shut  it  down.  process  invented  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Eilken. 

In  tabular  form  the  fuel  and  lub-  It    comes    off    in    different    gravities 

ricating   oil   results    showed    as   fol-  similar   to    other    oils.     It   was    this 

lows:  oil  that  was   used   in  the  foregoing 


Kind  of  lubricating  oil- 


Delta 


Proportional  horsepower  hours 

from  fuel 100% 

Proportionate    lubricating     oil 

consumption   100% 


Adulterated  Paraffine  Asphalt 
Paraffine  Base        Base  Base 

97.3%  97.6%  93.25% 

306.5%  150.257o  151.6% 


Going  back  to  first  principles  all 
lubricating  oils  are  a  combination  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  with  some  im- 
purities in  small  quantities. 

Not  all  of  this  combination  is 
what  might  be  called  a  saturated 
compound.  That  is  to  say,  if  the 
hydrogen  is  so  impregnated  with 
carbon  until  no  more  can  be  taken 
up  or  the  affinity  of  hydrogen  for 
carbon  has  been  satisfied  we  have  a 
saturated  hydrocarbon.  Any  remain- 
ing parts  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
form  what  is  known  as  unsaturated 
hydrocarbons. 

Lubricants  that  are  unsaturated 
hydrocarbons  may  be  excellent  where 
there  is  no  great  heat,  but  where 
heat  conditions  are  present  in  ex- 
cessive proportions  such  as  in  diesel 
engines,  unsaturated  lubricants  burn 
up  and  do  no  good  at  all. 

Tracing  the  history  of  the  Delta 
oil,  it  starts  out  in  the  form  of  sat- 
urated and  unsaturated  lubricants 
from  all  producers;  paraffine  base, 
asphalt  base,  combinations  and 
blendings  of  these.  These  lubricants 
are  used  in  the  automobile  motors 
and  finally  discarded.  This  waste 
oil  has  had  all  of  the  unsaturated 
compounds  agitated  to  destruction 
and  burned  off  so  that  it  consists 
entirely  of  saturated  stable  com- 
pounds. 


tests  and  with  the  startling  results 
noted. 

As  to  the  chemical  action  of  the 
burning  fuel  upon  the  lubricating 
oil,  there  are  two  general  conditions 
to  be  contended  with.  The  phenol 
properties  of  the  fuel  under  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heat  in  the  cylinder  com- 
bine with  the  paraffine  properties  of 
the  paraffine  base  oils,  producing  a 
gummy  substance  which  fills  in 
about  the  rings  and  cements  them 
solidly  in  place. 

A  similar  action  takes  place  with 
the  asphalt  base  lubricants,  produc- 
ing a  gritty  substance  which  cuts 
the  cylinder  walls. 

To  circumvent  these  actions  lubri- 
cating oils  are  blended,  hoping 
thereby  to  use  the  above  described 
actions  to  neutralize  each  other.  The 
theory  is  good  but  in  practice  the 
unsaturated  compounds  are  lost  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the  heat  of 
the  engine  regardless  of  the  blend- 
ing. 

In  the  case  of  the  Delta  lubri- 
cants the  original  waste  oil  contains 
only  the  saturated  lubricant  and 
residual  matter.  The  latter  is  fil- 
tered off  by  a  gravity  process  and 
the  former  is  re-refined  and  blended 
in  the  gaseous  state,  resulting  in  an 
absolutely  stable  oil  of  high  flash 
point  and  low  viscosity. 


S.   S.    Hoosicr    State,    now   the   President   Lincoln.       Type  of  the  i 
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AN  INSULATING  AND  FLOORING  SERVICE 


THE  Van  Fleet-Freear  Company 
was  incorporated  on  May  1, 
1917,  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  California  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  at  all  times  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  a  high  standard  of 
insulating  and  flooring  service  as  the 
representatives  of  the  Armstrong 
Cork  &  Insulation  Company,  the 
foremost  cork  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States.  Prior  to  that  date 
the  Armstrong  interests  had  been 
represented  on  this  coast  by  Mark 
Van   Fleet. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  in- 
corporation of  the  Van  Fleet-Freear 
Company,  Mr.  Van  Fleet  was  called 
in  the  service  of  his  country  in  the 
world  war  and  George  Freear,  vice- 
president  of  the  firm,  assumed  charge 
at  San  Francisco.  Since  the  date  of 
its  incorporation  this  firm  has  been 
responsible  for  a  long  list  of  splen- 
did marine  installations,  first  among 
which  was  the  insulation  of  the  re- 
frigerating equipment  and  brine  lines 
on  the  United  States  battleship  Cali- 
fornia, then  building  at  the  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard.  This  job  called 
for  the  very  highest  degree  of  en- 
gineering skill  in  the  refrigerating 
branch  and  a  very  high  standard  in 
the  manufacture  and  insulation  of 
the  insulating  materials.  The  Van 
Fleet-Freear  Company,  backed  by 
the  liberal  policy  of  the  Armstrong 
Cork  &  Insulation  Company,  were 
well  fitted  to  meet  such  a  standard 
as  has  been  well  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  material  and  the 
insulation  of  this  job  have  been 
standing  up  under  hard  naval  ser- 
vice. 

Many  other  insulations  have  been 
undertaken  since  the  completion  of 
the  California  and  in  every  instance 
there  has  been  complete  satisfaction. 

The  research  department  of  the 
Armstrong  Cork  &  Insulation  Com- 
pany has  developed  many  products 
in  which  cork  is  the  basic  material. 
Quite  a  number  of  these  products 
are  of  great  interest  to  the  ship  op- 
erators and  some  have  become  almost 
standard  for  certain  uses  aboard 
ship,  Armstrong's  Linotile  among 
them. 

Linotile  is  a  cork  base  tile  of  dense 
and  non-absorbent  composition.  Its 
tenseness  and  non-absorbent  qualit- 
ies make  it  highly  desirable  in  use 
where  sanitation  is  paramount,  while 
its  cork  base  with  consequent  re- 
siliency makes  it  a  highly  satisfac- 
tory floor  covering.  The  Matson 
Navigation  Company,  among  others, 
lias  pronounced  this  type  of  floor 
practically  standard  in  the  construc- 
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The    San    Francisco   office   of   the 
Van   Fleet-Freear   Company 

tion  of  new  vessels  and  in  renova- 
tion of  their  older  liners. 

Early  in  1923  growth  of  business 
forced  the  Van  Fleet-Freear  Com- 
pany to  move  to  new  and  more  com- 
modious quarters  at  557  Howard 
street,  adjoining  the  new  warehouse 
at  58  Tehama  street.  These  quar- 
ters and  this  warehouse  have  been 
amply  equipped  to  extend  an  even 
better  service  than  in  the  past  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  trade. 

The  insulation  department  is  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Mr.  George 
H.  Freear,  vice-president  of  the  firm 
and  general  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  oflfice.  This  department  is 
fully  prepared  to  submit  estimates 
on    refrigerating    contracts,    to    give 


expert  advice  on  problems  met  in 
the  insulation  of  cold  storage  rooms, 
and  especially  to  prepare  plans  and 
estimates  of  cost  on  refrigeration 
layouts  for  existing  or  new  marine 
construction.  All  specifications  and 
l)lans  are  prepared  in  cooperation 
with  the  engineering  department  of 
the  Armstrong  Cork  &  Insulation 
Company.  This  company  through  its 
own  factory  research  department 
and  its  numerous  branch  offices 
throughout  the  country  is  enabled 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  latest 
developments  in  refrigerative  engi- 
neering and  possesses  an  immense 
amount  of  technical  data  on  refrig- 
erative insulation,  all  of  which  is 
available  to  interested  parties. 

The  flooring  department  of  the 
Van  Fleet-Freear  Company  has  been 
enlarged  and  is  well  fitted  to  take 
care  of  the  requirements  in  Linotile 
or  cork  tile  for  flooring  for  the  out- 
fitting of  any  type  of  vessel. 


Trade  Note 

So  great  has  become  the  demand 
in  and  about  the  Port  of  New  York 
for  the  glues  and  linoleum  cements 
handled  by  L.  W.  Ferdinand  &  Com- 
pany that  they  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  appoint  a  special  sales  repre- 
sentative for  that  territory. 

August  Schlueter,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Process  Chemical 
Company,  has  been  appointed  to  this 
position.  Mr.  Schlueter's  knowledge 
of  marine  requirements  and  partic- 
ularly his  knowledge  of  the  uses  of 
marine  glue  will  enable  him  to  act 
not  only  as  a  sales  representative 
but  also  as  a  consulting  expert  for 
all  interested  parties. 


Corner   of    the   sales   room 
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AMERICAN  SHIPBUILDING 

A  Survey  of  Current  Activity,  Including  Work  in  Prospect,  Recent  Contracts,  Yard  Notes, 
Progress  of  Construction  and  Repairs  of  the  Month 


Recent  Contracts 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Vir- 
ginia, oil  tank  barge,  Standard  Oil 
Co.  (N.  J.),  210  long  by  38  beam  by 
16  depth;  9  loaded  speed,  capacity 
11,000  barrels  of  oil,  powered  with 
Mcintosh  &  Seymour  diesel  engines, 
455  horsepower. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Har- 
lan Plant,  Wilmington,  Del.,  two 
army  barges  and  quarter  boat,  U.  S. 
Army. 

Dravo  Contracting  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Penn.,  four  steel  dump  scows. 

Tebo  Yacht  Basin  Company,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  four 
lighters. 

Keel-layings 

Bulk  freighter.  The  Reiss  Steam- 
ship Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  The  To- 
ledo Shipbuilding  Co.,  June  2. 

Greenbrier,  U.  S.  Lighthouse 
tender,  The  Charles  Ward  Engineer- 
ing Works,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  June 
26. 

Carfloat,  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co., 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
July  23. 

Army  barge,  U.  S.  Army,  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Harlan 
Plant,   Wilmington,  Del.,  June   16. 


Launchings 


Islander,  combination  steamer, 
New  Bedford  Marthas  Vineyard  & 
Nantucket  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bath 
Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine,  July  19. 

Carfloat,  Bush  Terminal,  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Harlan 
Plant,  June  25;  army  barge,  U.  S. 
Army,  July  31. 

Skylark  II,  yacht,  George  H. 
Phelps,  Defoe  Boat  &  Motor  Works, 
Bay  City,  Michigan,  May  1;  Char- 
lotte III,  yacht,  C.  E.  Ingalls,  May 
15. 

Twin  Ports,  refrigerator  and  gen- 
eral cargo  vessel,  McDougal  Term- 
inal Whse.  Co.,  Great  Lakes  Engi- 
neering Works,  River  Rouge,  Michi- 
gan, July  31. 

City  of  Chattanooga,  combination 
steamer.  Ocean  Steamship  Co.  of 
Savannah,  Newport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Drydock  Co.,  July  28. 

Socony  8,  Standard  Trans.  Co., 
Tebo  Yacht  Basin  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  July  2;  Socony  9,  August  G. 

J.  B.  Battle,  diesel-electric  tow- 
boat,  U.  S.  Engineers,  The  Charles 
Ward    Engineering    Works,    Charles- 


ton, W.  Va.,  July  17;  steel  barge, 
Kelly  Axe  Mfg.  Co.,  Charleston,  June 
29. 

Deliveries 

Chilore,  combination  ore  and  coal 
carrier,  Ore  Steamship  Co.,  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Union  Plant, 
Alameda,  Calif.,  June  26. 

Milwaukee,  scout  cruiser,  United 
States  Navy,  Todd  Drydock  &  Con- 
struction Corp.,  Tacoma,  Wash., 
June  20. 

22  coal  barges,  Carnegie  Steel  Co., 
ests,  July,  1923;  2  coal  barges  Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.,  May,  June,  July,  1923; 
six  sand  barges,  undisclosed  inter- 
ests, July,  1923;  coal  barges  Pitts- 
burgh Coal  Co.,  July,  1923. 

Light  vessel  106,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Commerce,  Bath  Iron  Works,  Ltd., 
Bath,  Maine,  June  14;  Islander,  com- 
bination steamer.  New  Bedford  Mar- 
thas Vineyard  &  Nantucket  Ship- 
building Co.,  August  2. 

Detroit,  scout  cruiser,  U.  S.  Navy, 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Fore 
River  Plant,  Quincy,  Mass.,  July  31. 

Car  float.  Bush  Terminal,  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Harlan 
Plant,  Wilmington,  Del.,  July  7. 

Richmond,  scout  cruiser,  U.  S. 
Navy,  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  & 
Engine  Building  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
June  28. 

Windsor  II,  yacht,  G.  W.  Megeath, 
Defoe  Boat  &  Motor  Works,  Bay 
City,  Mich.,  June  1;  Skylark  II, 
yacht,  Geo.  H.  Phelps,  May  15;  Char- 
lotte III,  yacht,  C.  E.  Ingalls,  June  1. 

Frontenac,  lake  freighter,  Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron  Co.,  Great  Lakes  En- 
gineering Works,  River  Rouge,  Mich., 
July  7. 

Derrick  boat,  Muskingum  River 
Gravel  Co.,  Marietta  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va., 
June  15. 

State  of  Delaware,  day  passenger 
steamer,  Wilmington  Steamboat  Co., 
The  Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  June,  1923;  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  sister  to  above,  July, 
1923. 

Steel  barge,  Kelly  Axe  Mfg.  Co., 
The  Charles  Ward  Engineering 
Works,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  June  29. 


Repairs 


The  Albina  Marine  Iron  Works  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  has  the  contract 
on  repair  work  on  the  Japanese 
steamer  Yonan  Maru,  which  went 
aground  at  the  entrance  to  the  Co- 
lumbia  river  July   13.     Bids  submit- 


ted were  as  follows:  Albina  Marine 
Iron  Works,  $137,680;  Smith  &  Wat- 
son, $138,500;  Commercial  Iron 
Works,  $153,500;  Todd  Dry  Docks, 
Inc.,  $154,960;  Willamette  Iron  & 
Steel  Company,  $166,250, 


The  Shipping  Board  during  Au- 
gust awarded  contracts  for  the  re- 
conditioning of  the  steamers  West 
Mahwah,  West  Calera  and  West  Hen- 
shaw  in  preparation  for  spot  service. 
The  Hanlon  Shipbuilding  Company 
of  Oakland  received  contract  for  re- 
newing lower  section  of  stern  frame 
of  West  Mahwah  on  a  bid  of  $14,894. 
The  Crowley  Marine  Railway  Com- 
pany of  Oakland  was  awarded  work 
of  miscellaneous  repairs  on  the  same 
vessel  on  a  bid  of  $14,646.  The 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
San  Francisco,  was  awarded  con- 
tract for  repairs  to  the  West  Calera 
on  a  bid  of  $17,638.  The  General  En- 
gineering Company,  San  Francisco, 
was  low  bidder  on  repairs  to  the 
West  Henshaw,  submitting  tender  of 
$17,505  for  general  repairs.  ■ 

.'%       .'^       .."-  ™ 

The  Moore  Dry  Dock  Company, 
Oakland,  California,  was  awarded 
contract  for  repairing  hull  of  the 
Norwegian  tanker  San  Joaquin  on  a 
bid  of  $18,755. 


Yard  Notes 

New  Tanker  for  Standard  Oil  of 
New  Jersey. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Man 
ufacturing  Company  has  been  award- 
ed the  contract  for  the  pilot  house 
and  engine  room  control  and  electric 
propelling  and  switching  equipment 
for  the  first  diesel-electric  barge 
now  being  built  for  the  Standitrd  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey  by  the  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock 
Company. 

The  barge  will  be  the  largest  self- 
propelled  unit  of  the  Standard  Oil 
of  New  Jersey  fleet  in  Chesapeake 
Bay.  It  will  be  210  feet  long,  38 
feet  wide,  16  feet  deep  and  have  a 
capacity  of  11,000  barrels.  Mcintosh 
&  Seymour  diesel  engines  will  drive 
two  Westinghouse  generators  of  185 
kilowatts  at  275  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. The  speed  of  the  barge  will  be 
about  9  knots  an  hour.  The  barge 
will  be  completely  electrically  equip- 
ped. The  main  Westinghouse  motor 
of  455  horsepower  will  drive  the  pro- 
peller 100  revolutions  per  minute. 
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Each  Prest-O-Litc 
user  looks  to  his 
nearest  District 
Sales  Office  not 
merely  for  arrange- 
ments to  adequate- 
ly cover  acetylene 
needs,  but  for  help- 
ful  co-operation 
and  advice  on  any 
matter  involved  in 
the  use  of  acetylene. 


Meeting  the  Demand 


To  meet  the  constantly  grow- 
ing demand  for  Prest-O-Lite 
service,  Prest-O-Lite's  cylinder 
factory  is  distributing  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  nevv^ 
cylinders. 

Years  of  experience  in  the 
manufacture  and  distribution 
of  Dissolved  Acetylene  has 
established  a  high  standard  for 


every  Prest-O-Lite  cylinder  — 
a  standard  that  Prest-O-Lite 
unfailingly  maintains  by  making 
its  cylinders  to  its  own  design 
and  under  its  careful  super- 
vision. 

An  inquiry  at  our  nearest  sales 
office  will  bring  you  informa- 
tion concerning  our  latest  sales 
and  service  plans. 


THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  INC. 

General  Offices;  Carbide  and  Carbon  Bldg.,  30  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 

In  Canada:  Prest-O-Lite  Co.  of  Canada,  Toronto 

District  Sales  Offices 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 


Chicago 

Cleveland 

Dallas 


Detroit 

New  Orleans 

Pittsburgh 

Kansas  City 

New  York 

San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles 

Philadelphia 

Seattle 

Milwaukee 

St.  Louis 

DISSOLVED   ACETYLENE 
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Lietz  Rotary  Brake  Sounding  Machine 
Electric  Driven 

Adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Navy 

Soundings  to  100  fathoms  without  decreasing  speed  of  vessel. 
A  sturdy  friction  brake  clutch  of  simple  design,  and  easily 
reached,  enables  the  operator  to  feel  the  wire  and  brake  the 
machine  simultaneously,  but  gradually,  thus  preventing  the  sud- 
den stopping  of  the  reel  and  the  consequent  loss  of  wire  and 
lead. 

Motor  and  control  designed  to  meet  all  marine  requirements 
and  to  take  90  to   120  volts. 

Can  be  operated  by  hand  with  ease.  Disconnecting  the  motor 
is  unnecessary. 

Greater  number  of  soundings  in  a  given  time — greater  accuracy 
obtained — a  considerable  saving  to  its  owner — and  the  element 
of   safety   it  introduces   is   immeasurable. 

Manufactured   by 

The  A.  Lietz  Company 

Established  1882 
SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA 


By  a  Press  of  the  Thumb 
You  Impress  the  Boss 

If  it  is  your  job  to  watch  temperature  variations  in  any  heat- 
treat  process,  or  heat  regulation  in  operating  efficiency,  you 
will  welcome  the  new  Time  Punch  feature  of  Columbia  Re- 
cording Thermometers.  It  gives  the  boss  honest  evidence  of 
the   good   work   you   do. 

It's  like  getting  a  signed  receipt  for  the  orders  you  carry 
out.  Punched  right  into  the  paper  chart,  side  by  side  with  the 
bright  red  record  line  showing  temperature  fluctuations,  you 
leave  the  punch  marks  that  inform  the  company  of  the  exact 
minute  of  every  inspection  you  make.  In  this  way  you  get  full 
credit   for   maintaining   a   uniform   temperature. 

Golumbia 

Recording 
Thermometers 

with  the  new  Time  Punch  attachment  protect  the  employer's 
interests  as  well  as  yours.  It  enables  him  to  know  that  an 
even  temperature  is  being  maintained,  and  if  not,  why  not. 
And  you  know  that  he  knows  that  you  are  handling  your  job 
in    a   way  that   denotes   your  loyalty   and   efficiency. 

Columbia  Recording  Gauges  and  Tachometers  are  also  equip- 
ped  with    the   new   Time    Punch. 

The    detailed    story     of     these     money-saving 
instruments     is     told     in     our     Booklet     H-46. 
Write   for    it    and    show    it    to    the    boss.     He' 
undoubtedly    be    interested. 

MFC  CO  DIVISION  O 

BROOKLYN,   N.   Y. 

•Boston  Cleveland  New  Orleans 

Buffalo  Detroit  Philadelphia 

•Chicago  *Los  Angeles     •Pittsburgh 

"Stock  carried  at  these  branches 


Progress  of  Construction 


Pacific  Coast 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  LTD. 

UNION  PLANT 

Potrero  Works 

Purchasing  Agent:    0.  W.  Streett, 

Submarines  USN: 

S-36,  hull   141. 

S-37,  hull   142. 

S-38,  hull  143. 

S-39,  hull  144. 

S-40,  hull  145. 

S-41,  hull   146. 

No  name,  hull  5318,  tank  barge, 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (Calif.);  210  LBP; 
40  beam;  13-6  loaded  draft;  full  die- 
sel-electric  drive;  keel  Mayl/23, 
launch  Septl/23  est.;  deliver  Octl5/ 
23  est. 

Alameda  Works 

Chilore,  hull  5309,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
571-6  LOA;  550-1  LBP;  72  molded 
beam;  44  molded  depth;  32-4  loaded 
draft;  11%  loaded  speed;  20,000  D 
WT;  Curtis  turbines  with  Falk  re- 
duction gears,  5000  SHP;  3  Scotch 
SE  boilers,  17-6x12,  each  4287  sq  ft; 
oil  burners;  keel  Aprl7/22;  launch- 
ed Nov28/22;  delivered  Junc26/23. 

Lebore,  hull  5310,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 


sister    to    above ;    keel    Nov  29  /  22 ; 
launched  June5/23. 

HANLON   DRYDOCK  &  SHIP- 
BUILDING COMPANY,  OAK- 
LAND, CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  Barker. 

Dan  F.  Hanlon,  hull  89,  steam 
schr.  D.  J.  Hanlon;  2500  DWT;  1400 
IHP  engines;  2  B&W  boilers;  work 
..suspended. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Medusa,  repair  ship  for  govern- 
ment; 460  LBP;  70  beam;  about  19 
loaded  draft;  17-5  loaded  speed;  tur- 
gine  eng,  7000  IHP;  2  WT  express 
type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp;  keel 
Jan2/20;  launched  Aprl6/23;  deliver 
Octl/23,  est. 

Holland,  submarine  tender  for  gov- 
ernment; 460  LBP;  61  beam;  about 
20  loaded  draft;  16  K  loaded  speed; 
turbine  eng,  7000  IHP;  two  WT  ex- 
press type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp; 
keel  Aprll/21;  work  resumed  Apr 
1/23. 

NAVY   YARD,    MARE    ISLAND 

Montana,  battleship  USN;  660  LB 
P;  105  beam;  33  loaded  draft;  23 
loaded  speed;  42,200  disp;  turbo- 
electric  engs,  60,000  SHP;  12  Bu's 
express  boilers,  74,040  sq  ft;  keel 
Septl/20;    work  suspended. 


TODD   DRYDOCK   &   CONSTRUC- 
TION CORP.,  TACOMA 

Milwaukee,  hull  106,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above:  keel  Decl3/18: 
launch  Mar24/21 ;  delivered  June20/' 
23. 

Cincinnati,  hull  107,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mavl5' 
20;  launch  May23/21;  deliver  Octl/' 
23  est. 

Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Twenty  coal  barges,  American' 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  175 
x26xll;  12  delivered  May,  June,  Julv 
/23. 

Forty  coal  barges,  Carnegie  Steel    , 
Co.;  175  long  by  26x11;  10  delivered" 
May,  June,  July/23.  ' 

Six  sand  barges,  undisclosed  in-  i 
terests;  135  long  by  26x10;  delivered'  1 
July/23.  s 

Twenty  coal  barges,  Pittsburgh  ': 
Coal  Co.;  195  long  by  26x11;  2  de-  ; 
livered  July/23. 

Five  coal  barges.  West  Kentucky  •! 
Coal  Co.,  175  X  26  X  11  feet.  i' 

Twentv  coal  barges,  Carnegie  Steel'  < 
Co.;  175x26x11  feet. 

THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING^ 
CO.,  LORAIN,  OHIO 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  H.  Ger^-  l 
hauser.  J 


-"■'■'C  UmHAKr 


Sci)tcni1)er 

Joshua  A.  Hatfield,  hull  782,  bulk 
freighter  Pittsburgh  S  S  Co;  580  L 
BP;  60  beam;  21  loaded  draft;  12  mi 
loaded  speed;  12,500  DWT;  TE  engs, 
2300  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  13-6x11, 
185  WP;  keel  Septl8/22;  launched 
Jan25/23;  deliver  Aprl/23,  est. 

Richard  V.  Lindaburg,  hull  783, 
bulk  freighter  Pittsburgh  Steamship 
Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Nov8/22; 
launched  Feb24/23;  deliver  Aprl/ 
23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  784,  bulk  freighter 
G  A  Tomlinson  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Feb2/23;  launch  Apr/23,  est; 
deliver  Mayl5/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  496,  lake  freighter 
Interlake  Steamship  Co;  580  LBP; 
60  beam;  21  loaded  draft;  12  mi 
loaded  speed;  12,500  DWT;  TE  engs, 
2500  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  13-2x11; 
keel  Jan27/23. 

No  name,  hull  785,  paddle  steamer 
Detroit  of  Cleveland  Nav  Co;  535 
LBP;  98  beam;  16  loaded  draft;  20 
mi  loaded  speed;  3  cyl  comp  engs, 
10,000  IHP;  6  SE  and  3  DE  Scotch 
boilers,  14x20;  keel  FeblO/23. 

No  name,  hull  786;  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  787,  conveyor  boat 
Michigan  Limestone  Co;  530  LBP; 
60  beam;  21  loaded  draft;  12  mi 
loaded  speed;  10,000  DWT;  TE  engs, 
2400  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  14x11. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS,  LTD., 
BATH,  MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:   J.  L.  P.  Burke. 

Light  vessel  106,  hull  87,  second- 
class  light  vessel  US  Dept  of  Com- 
merce, 109-6  LBP,  30  beam,  14-4 
loaded  draft,  OVo  speed;  comp  eng, 
400  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  10-6x11- 
5;  keel  Aprl2/22;  launch  Oct21/22; 
allocated  to  Nantucket  Scoals;  de- 
livered Junel4/23. 

Light  vessel  107,  hull  88,  sister  to 
above;  assigned  to  "Five  Fathom;" 
keel  Aprl4/22;  launch  Julyl6/26; 
deliver  July/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  108,  hull  89,  sister  to 
above;  keel  May24/22;  launched  Dec 
16/22;  deliver  May/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  109,  hull  90;  sister  to 
above;  keel  May31/22;  launch  May/ 
23,  est;  deliver  July!23,  est. 

Light  vessel  110,  hull  91,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Oct25/22;  launch  July/ 
23,  est;    deliver  July/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  111,  hull  92,  sister  to 
above;  hull  only;  keel  July/23,  est; 
launch  Sept/23,  est;  deliver  Nov/ 
23,  est. 

Islander,  hull  93;  pass,  and  frt.; 
Nevi^  Bedford  Marthas  Vyrd.  &  Nan- 
tucket Shipbuilding  Co.;  202  LBP; 
36  molded  beam;  9  loaded  draft;  14 
loaded  speed;  900  tons  disp.;  4  cyl 
TE  engs,  1200  IHP;  2  B&W  boilers; 
keel  Jan/23;  launched  Julyl9/23; 
delivered  Aug2/23. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  FORE  RIVER  PLANT, 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Lexington,  hull  1300,  airplane-car- 
rier U  S  N. 
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Raleigh,  hull  1382,  scout  cruiser 
USN;   launch  Oct25/22. 

Detroit,  hull  1383,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  launch  June29/22;  delivered 
July31/23. 

Massachusetts,  hull  1400,  battle- 
ship USN;    to  be  scrapped. 

S-42,  hull  1389,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-43,  hull  1390,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-44,  hull  1391,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-45,  hull  1392,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-46,  hull  1393,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-47,  hull  1394,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  HARLAN  PLANT, 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Hull  3481,  car  float.  Bush  Term- 
inal; keel  Feb27/23;  launched  June 
25/23;  delivered  July7/23. 

Hull  3483,  yacht,  F.  S.  Fish;  about 
116  LBP;  24  beam;  keel  Mar29*23; 
launched  Junel6/23. 

Hull  3484,  army  barge,  U.  S. 
Army. 

Hull  3485,  army  barge,  U.  S. 
Army;  keel  Junel6/23;  launched 
July/23. 

Hull  3486,  army  barge,  U.  S.  Army. 

Hull  3487,  army  barge,  U.  S.  Army. 

Hull  3488,  quarter  boat,  U.  S. 
Army. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBLDG.  CORP., 

SPARROWS  POINT  PLANT, 

SPARROWS  POINT,  MD. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  hull  4217, 
passenger  vessel  Hudson  River  Day 
Line;  325  LBP;  76  beam  over  guards; 
13-8  deep;  1  TE  eng,  inclined,  3500 
HP;  2  single  and  2  double  ended 
boilers;  keel  Apr2/23. 

No  name,  hull  4218,  passenger  ves- 
sel Eastern  Steamship  Co.;  385  LBP; 
72-6  beam;  23-9  moulded  depth;  twin 
screw  turbine  engs,  -6400  HP;  6 
Scotch  boilers;  keel  Marl3/23. 

No  name,  hull  4219,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Apr3/23. 

CANADIAN    VICKERS,    LIMITED, 
MONTREAL,  P.  Q. 

Hopper  Barge  No.  3,  Canadian 
government;  210  LBP;  35  beam;  19 
loaded  draft;  10  loaded  speed;  1430 
DWT;  TE  engs;  1250  IHP;  2  Scotch 
boilers,  14-6;  keel  Decl/22;  launch 
Aprl5/23,  est;  deliver  Mayl5/23,  est. 

CLINTON    SHIPBUILDING    &    RE- 
PAIR CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Hustler,  hull  44,  motor  tug.  Dia- 
mond P  Transp.  Co.;  Phila.;  75  LBP; 
20  beam;  8  loaded  draft;  350  IHP  oil 
eng.;  keel  Dec/22;  launch  May/23, 
est;  deliver  June/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  45,  oil  barge.  City 
of  Phila.;  88  LBP;  30  beam;  8  load- 
ed draft;  keel  June/23,  est;  launch 
July*23,  est;  deliver  Aug/23,  est. 

WILLIAM    CRAMP   &    SONS    SHIP 

&  ENGINE  BUILDING  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA 

Purchasing  Agent:    Ed.  C.  Geehr. 
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Richmond,  hull  448,  scout  cruiser 
U.  S.  N.;  keel  Febl6/20;  launch  Sept 
29/21 ;  delivered  June28/23. 

Concord,  hull  449,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Mar29/20;  launch  Dec 
15/21;  97.5  per  cent  comp  Augl/23. 

Trenton,  hull  501,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Augl8/20;  69.3  per  cent 
comp  Augl/23. 

Marblehead,  hull  502,  scout  cruis- 
er USN;  keel  Aug4/20;  56.7  per  cent 
comp  Augl/23. 

Memphis,  hull  503,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Octl4/20;  49.6  per  cent 
comp  Augl/23. 

Seekonk;  to  be  fitted  with  diesel 
engine;   2250  IHP;   5083  gross  tons. 

Thirty-five  steel  pontoons,  Ameri- 
can Dredging  Co. 

DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS, 
BAY  CITY,  MICH. 

Windsor  II,  hull  60,  yacht  G.  W.. 
Megeath;  98  LBP;  15  beam;  6  draft; 
14  speed;  Standard  gas  eng;  keel 
June28/22;  launched  Nov22/22;  de- 
livered Junel/23. 

No  name,  hull  61,  yacht  builder's 
account;  sister  to  above;  keel  June 
28/22;  launch  Aprl5/23,  est. 

Skylark  II,  hull  71,  yacht  Geo.  H. 
Phelps;  55  LBP;  13  beam;  3  loaded 
draft;  13  loaded  speed;  gas  eng,  80 
HP;  keel  Febl/23;  launched  Mayl/ 
23;  delivered  Mayl5/23. 

Charlotte  III,  hull  72,  C.  E.  In- 
galls;  same  as  above;  keel  Febl//23; 
launched  May  15/23;  delivered  June 
1/23. 

Mary  Margaret,  hull  69,  freighter 
P.  R.  Eaglesfield;  65  LBP;  18  beam; 
61/2  loaded  draft;  10  loaded  speed 
55  DWT;  diesel  eng,  90  HP;  keel 
Marl/23,  est;  launch  Mayl5/23,  est; 
deliver  June  1/23,  est. 

Yacht,  hull  70,  R.  E.  Olds;  100  L 
BP;  18-6  beam;  4  loaded  draft;  die- 
sel eng,  250  IHP;  keel  AuglO/23,  est. 

DRAVO    CONTRACTING    CO., 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Contract  No.  W-270,  2  steel  coal 
barges,  230  gross  tons  each,  builders' 
account. 

Contract  No.  W-276,  2  steel  barges, 
builder's  account,  135  gross  each. 

Contract  No.  W-283,  1  steel  car- 
float.  River  Terminal  Commission, 
Memphis,  1000  gross. 

Hulls  Nos.  262-272  inc.,  11  steel 
barges,  U.  S.  Engineers,  430  gross 
tons  each. 

Hulls  Nos.  274-277  inc.,  4  steel 
sand  and  gravel  barges,  Ohio  River 
Sand  Co.;  830  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  279-281  inc.,  3  steel 
sand  and  gravel  barges,  builder's 
account;   135  gross  tons. 

Hulls  282-285  inc.,  4  steel  dump 
scows,  builder's  account. 

FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
KEARNY,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.L.Hastings. 
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E.  R.  No.  1,  hull  71,  steel  drill  boat 
War  Department,  sub-contract  from 
Dravo  Contracting  Company;  157 
LBP;  52  beam;  12-9  deep;  keel  May 
22/22 ;  launched  Nov23/22 ;  delivered 
May4/23. 

Alleghany,  hull  72,  coastwise  psgr 
and  frt  Merchants  &  Miners  Trans- 
portation Co;  350  LBP;  52  beam;  19 
loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed;  TE 
engs,  2700  IHP;  4  SE  Scotch  boilers, 
14-3x11;  keel  July5/22;  launched 
Dec22/22;  delivered  Apr2/23. 

Berkshire,  hull  73,  coastwise  psgr 
and  frt  Merchants  &  Miners  Trans- 
portation Co;  sister  to  above;  keel 
July24/22;  launched  Marl7/23;  de- 
livered May21/23. 

Hull  75,  steel  car  float,  Long  Is- 
land Railroad;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Aug5/22;  launched  Marl7/23;  deliv- 
ered Apr30/23. 

No  name,  hull  76,  Lake  freighter, 
undisclosed  interests;  250  LBP;  42-9 
beam;  14  loaded  draft;  2100  DWT; 
Mcintosh  &  Seymour  diesel  eng,  750 
HP;  keel  Jan23/23;  launched  May 
18/23. 

No  name,  hull  77,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Feb5/23. 

FRASER,  BRACE,  LIMITED, 
THREE  RIVERS,  QUEBEC 

John  C.  Howard,  hull  20,  Lake 
freighter  George  Hall  Coal  Co.  of 
Canada;  250  LBP;  43  beam;  16-6 
loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed;  3270 
short  tons  DWT;  TE  eng,  1400  IHP, 
19x32x56-36  stroke;  2  Scotch  marine 
boilers,  14-7x10-8,  coal  burning; 
keel  Apr/22;  launched  May5/23. 

GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING 

WORKS,  RIVER  ROUGE, 

MICHIGAN 

Purchasing  Agent:    Chas.  Short. 

Frontenac,  hull  244,  Lake  freight- 
er, Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Co.;  580 
LBP;  60  beam;  20  laded  draft;  10 
loaded  speed;  12,000  DWT;  TE  engs 
1900  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  12-6x11 
keel  Dec9/22;  launched  May26/23 
delivered  July7/23. 

GREAT  LAKES   ENGINEERING 
WORKS,  ASHTABULA,  OHIO 

Twin  Cities,  hull  516;  refrigerator 
and  general  cargo,  McDougal  Term- 
inal Whse.  Co.;  250  LBP;  42  beam: 
diesel-electric;  keelFeb2/23;  launch- 
ed Junel6/23;  deliver  Sept/23,  est. 

Twin  Ports,  hull  517,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Febl3/23;  launched  July 
31/23;  deliver  Octl5/23,  est. 

HOWARD  SHIPYARDS  &  DOCK 
CO.,  JEFFERSONVILLE,  IND. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Jas.  E.  Howard. 

No  name,  hull  1560,  Mississippi 
River  packet,  Eagle  Packet  Co.,  St. 
Louis;  210  LBP;  38  beam;  6-6  deep; 
engines  and  boilers  to  be  installed 
by  owners;  deliver  Augl/23,  est. 

JOHNSON  IRON  WORKS,  D.  D.  & 
S.  B.  CO.,  NEW  ORLEANS 
Hull  174,  fireboat,  City  of  New  Or- 


leans; 138  LBP;  29  beam;  15-6  load- 
ed draft;  comp  eng,  2  WT  boilers; 
launched  Mayl2/23;  deliver  Oct30/ 
23,  est. 

MARIETTA    MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,   POINT   PLEAS- 
ANT, W.  VA. 

Fred  Hall,  hull  124,  towboat,  T. 
J.  Hall  &  Co.;  120  LBP;  28  beam; 
4  loaded  draft;  Tandem  compound 
engs,  225  IHP;  keel  June  12/ 22; 
launched  Decl9/22. 

No  name,  hull  125,  sand  barge, 
T.  J.  Hall  &  Co.;  110  LBP;  26  beam; 
6  loaded  draft;  350  DWT. 

No  name,  hull  126,  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  127,  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  128,  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  131,  sand  barge, 
Western  Rivers  Co.;  110  LBP;  26 
beam;  6  loaded  draft;  280  DWT. 

Trojan,  hull  135,  towboat,  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Co.;  64  LBP;  22 
beam;  4  loaded  draft;  keel  Apr28/23; 
deliver  Junel5/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  136,  derrick  boat, 
Muskingum  River  Gravel  Co.,  70x32 
x4-8  ft;  keel  MaylO/23;  delivered 
Junel5/23. 

Sailor,  hull  137,  towboat,  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Corp.;  165  LBP; 
36  beam;  7-6  depth;  105  gross  ton- 
nage; 16x32x8  ft  Tandem  comp  engs, 
western  river  return  tubular  boilers. 

No  name,  hull  138,  sister  to  above. 

NASHVILLE    BRIDGE    COMPANY, 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    Leo  E.  Wege. 

No  name,  hull  51,  dump  scow,  U. 
S.  government;  100  LBP;  26  beam; 
4  loaded  draft;  keel  Aprll/23;  de- 
liver June*23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  52,  sister  to  above; 
keel   Apr7/23;   launch   Julyl/23,   est. 

No  name,  hull  53,  sister  to  above; 
keel  May3/23;  launch  July  10/23, 
est. 

No  name,  hull  55,  barge  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment; 80  LBP;  26  beam;  4  loaded 
draft;  keel  May23/23;  deliver  June 
15/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  56,  barge  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment; 120  LBP;  36  beam;  6.5 
loaded  draft;  keel  Julyl/23,  est;  de- 
liver Augl/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  57,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Julyl/23,  est;  deliver  Augl*23, 
est. 

No  name,  hull  58,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Julyl5/23,  est;  deliver  Augl5/ 
23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  59,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Julyl5/23,  est;  deliver  Augl5/ 
23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  60,  barge,  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment; 60  LBP;  23  beam;  4.5  load- 
ed draft;  keel  Julyl/23,  est;  deliver 
Augl/23,  est. 

NAVY  YARD,  BOSTON 

Whitney,  destroyer  tender  No.  4, 
U.  S.  Navy;  460  L.B.P.;  61  beam; 
21  loaded  draft;  16  knots  loaded 
speed;  10,600  tons  displ;  7000  S.H.P. 
geared  Parsons  turbines;  2  W.T.  ex- 
press   type    boilers;    keel    Apr23/21 ; 


launch    Octl2/23,   est;    deliver   1924, 
est. 

NAVY  YARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Dobbin,  hull  7,  destroyer  tender 
USN;  460  LBP;  60-10  beam;  21  load- 
ed draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
tons  disp;  Parsons  geared  turb  sin- 
gle screw  engs,  7000  SHP;  2  WT 
boilers;  keel  Dec23/19;  launch  May 
5/21 ;  deliver  date  not  determined. 

Constitution,  hull  8,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30-1 11/2 
loaded  draft;  33^/2  loaded  speed;  43,- 
500  disp;  electric  drive.  180.000SHP; 
16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20;  to 
be  scrapped. 

United  States,  hull  9,  battle  cruis- 
er USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30- 
IIV2  loaded  draft;  33^/2  loaded  speed; 
43.500  disp;  electric  drive,  180.000 
SHP;  16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/ 
20;  to  be  scrapped. 

NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING 

&  DRYDOCK  COMPANY, 

NEWPORT  NEWS 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Plum- 
mer,  233  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

West  Virginia,  hull  211,  battleship 
USN;  600  LBP;  97-3^/2  beam;  30-6 
mean  draft;  32,600  normal  disp;  21 
speed;  GE  turbo-elec  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  oil,  41,768 
sq  ft  plus  4168  superheat;  keel  Apr 
12/20;    launch   Novl9/21. 

Constellation,  hull  215,  battle- 
cruiser  USN;  850  LBP;  101-81A 
beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,500  normal 
disp;  33^^  speed,  est;  Westinghouse 
tnrbo-elec  drive,  180,000  SHP;  16 
WT  boilers,  oil.  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Aug  18/ 20; 
construction  suspended. 

Ranger,  hull  216,  battle-cruiser  U 
SN;  sister  to  above;  keel  June23/21; 
construction  suspended. 

Iowa,  hull  258,  battleship  USN; 
660  LBP;  105  beam;  33  mean  draft: 
43.200  normal  disp;  23  speed:  GE 
turbo-elec  drive.  60.000  SHP;  12 
White-Forster  WT  boilers,  oil,  82,- 
800  ?n  ft  plus  8940  superheat:  keel 
May  17/20;  construction  suspended. 

City  of  Chattanooga,  hull  266,  com- 
bination str.  Ocean  Steamship  Com- 
pany of  Savannah;  382  LB^;  52 
beam;  18-6  loaded  draft;  12i..  load- 
ed speed:  3500  DWT;  TE  engs,  2900 
IHP:  4  Scotch  boilers,  14x11-6;  keel 
Jan22/23;    launched   July28/23. 

City  of  Birmingham,  hull  267,  sis- 
ter to  above;  keel  Jan29/23;  launch 
Aug30/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  273,  oil  tank  barge. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.  J.);  210  LBP; 
38  beam;  16  depth;  9  loaded  speed; 
capacity  11.000  barrels;  Mcintosh  & 
Seymour  diesel  engines;  455  HP 
Westinghouse  motor. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  L.  G.  Buck- 
waiter. 

No  name,  hull  265,  bulk  oil  stock; 
419-3  LBP;  56-3  beam;  25-9y4   load- 
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ed  draft;  lO^i  loaded  speed;  9870 
DWT;  3  cvl  TE  engs,  300  SHP;  3 
SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10x11-4;  keel 
Feb28*23. 

Saratoga,  hull  199,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  874  LOA;  850  LBP;  105-5y4 
extreme  beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,- 
500  normal  disp;  33^4  loaded  speed; 
GE  turbo-electric  drive;  180,000  SH 
P;  16  WT  boilers,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18.000  superheat;  keel  Sept2o/20. 

Colorado,  hull  200,  battleship  US 
N;  624  LOA;  600  LBP;  97-3V2  beam 
waterline;  30-6  mean  draft;  32.600 
normal  disp;  21  loaded  speed;  West- 
inghouse  turbo-electric  drive.  28.900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  41,678  sq 
ft  plus  4169  superheat;  keel  Mar29/ 
19:  launch  Mar22/21. 

Washington,  hull  201,  battleship 
IT.  S.  N.,  sister  to  above;  keel  Jun30 
/19;  launched  Septl/21 ;  work  sus- 
pended. 

Carabobo,  hull  278,  combn  str  Red 
D  Line;  305  long  by  48  by  22;  V2^/o 
speed;  2200  SHP;  turbines  with  re- 
duction gear:  Scotch  boilers;  keel 
Febl9/23;   delivery  early  fall  /23. 

No  name,  hull  279,  tug,  American 
Dredging  Co.;  100x23x12  ft;  500  B 
HP;  Winton  diesel  engs. 

Hulls  280-289.  ten  carfloats,  Penn- 
sylvania R.  R.  Co.;  250  ft  long;  two 
tracks;  hull  280;  keel  July  23  23. 

PRINCE    RUPERT    DRY    DOCK    & 
SHIPYARD,  PRINCE  RUPERT,  B.C. 

Two  cruiser  hulls,  60  ft.  for  Do- 
minion Government  Fisheries  Ser- 
vice. 


THE  PUSEY  AND  JONES  COM- 
PANY, WILMINGTON, 
DELAWARE 

Vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager:   W.  G.  Coxe. 

State  of  Delaware,  hull  1024,  steel 
screw  dav  passgr  stmr  Wilmington 
Steamboat  Co.  (Wilson  Line) ;  219 
LBP  over  guards;  59  beam  at  deck; 
13-9  molded  depth;  18  miles  speed; 
4-cvl  TE  engs,  2  B&W  WT  boilers; 
keel  Oct25/22;  launched  Apr  3/ 23; 
delivered  June  23. 

State  of  Pennsylvania,  hull  1025, 
steel  screw  day  passgr  stmr.  Wilming- 
ton Steamboat  Co.  (Wilson  Line)  ;  sis- 
ter to  above;  keel  Oct25/22;  launch- 
ed May3/23;  delivered  July '23. 

Chelsea,  hull  1028,  double  screw 
steel  ferrvboat,  fireproof,  Delaware 
River  Ferry  Co.;  200  LBP;  55-6 
beam;  16  moulded  depth;  2  comp  cyl 
engs;  2  cyl  tube  boilers;  14  miles 
loaded  speed;  keel  FeblO/23;  launch- 
ed Julyl2/23;  deliver  Aug  23,  est. 

Ocean  Citv,  hull  1027,  sister  to 
above;  keel  FeblO/23;  launch  Julv30 
/23,  est;  deliver  Aug/23,  est. 

STATEN    ISLAND    SHIPBUILDING 

COMPANY,  STATEN  ISLAND, 

NEW  YORK 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  C.  Miller. 

No  name,  hull  741,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  215  LBP;  45  beam; 
18  loaded  draft;  elec  drive,  1900 
IHP;  4  B&W  WT  boilers,  8000  sq 
ft  HS;  keel  Augl9/22;  launched  Mar 
17/23. 


No  name,  hull  742,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Augl9/22. 

No  name,  hull  743,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Oct30/22. 

Hull  745,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft  No.  1,  New  Jer- 
sey side;  keel  Oct7/22;  launched  Jan 
3/23. 

Hull  746,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft  No.  2,  New  Jer- 
sey side ;  keel  Nov8/22. 

No  name,  hull  747,  freighter  Cats- 
kill  Evening  Line;  180  LBP;  30 
beam;  11-4  draft;  1076  gross;  keel 
Feb7/23. 

No  name,  hull  748,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  Ferry  Co.;  122  LBP;  52- 
4  beam;  11-7  loaded  draft. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY, 
CHESTER,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  W.  Scott. 

A.MacKenzie,hull  58,  hopper  dredge 
US  Engrs;  245  LBP;  46  beam;  19-6 
loaded  draft;  lOH  loaded  speed; 
2000  DWT;  diesel  -  electric  drive: 
keel  Mar9/23;  deliver  Jan20/24,  est. 

W.  L.  Marshall,  hull  59,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Mar26*23;  deliver  Jan20 
/24.  est. 

Dan  C.  Kingman,  hull  60,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Aprl5/23,  est. 

Wm.  T.  Rossell,  hull  61,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Apr30/23,  est. 

Troy  Socony,  twin  screw  barge,. 
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Standard  Trans.  Co.;  246  LBP;  37-6 
beam;  14  depth;  diesel  engines;  keel 
Feb26/23;   launched  Mayl2/23. 

Carteret,  twin  screw  oil  barge,  Pan. 
Amer.  Pet.  &  Transp.  Co.;  150x32-6 
xlO  feet;  keel  April2/23;  launched 
June9/23. 

TEBO   YACHT   BASIN   COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Purchasing  Agent:   R.  C.  Smith. 

Socony  8,  hull  25,  Standard  Trans. 
Co.;  100-6  LBP;  24  beam;  12-9  load- 
ed draft;  235  gross  tons;  comp  engs; 
1  Scotch  boiler,  14-9x12;  keel  Aprl6 
/23;  launched  July2/23. 

Socony  9,  hull  26,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Aprl6/23;  launched  Aug6/23. 

Hull  27,  lighter  No.  4,  U.  S.  Ship- 
ping Board,  Emergency  Fleet  Corp.; 
48  LBP;  16  beam;  6  moulded  depth; 
30  DW  tons. 

Hull  28,  lighter  No.  5;  sister  to 
above. 

Hull  29,  lighter  No.  6;  sister  to 
above. 

Hull  30,  lighter  No.  7;  sister  to 
above. 

THE  TOLEDO  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  M.  Ives. 

John  W.  Boardman,  hull  175,  steel 
self-unloader;  Huron  Transp.  Co.; 
333  LBP;  55  beam;  18  loaded  draft; 
12  loaded  speed;  5700  DWT;  TE  eng, 
1600  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers;  keel 
Mar21/23;  launch  June/23,  est;  de- 
liver July/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  176,  bulk  freighter 
The  Reiss  Steamship  Co.,  Sheboygan, 
Wis.;  580  LBP;  60  beam;  20  loaded 
draft;  12y2  loaded  speed;  12,000  DW 
T;  TE  eng,  2500  IHP;  3  Scotch  boil- 
ers, 14  ft;  keel  June2/23;  launch 
Oct/23,  est;  deliver  Nov/23,  est. 

THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER- 
ING WORKS,  CHARLESTON, 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

Purchasing  Agent:    E.  T.  Jones. 

Greenbrier,  hull  21,  U.  S.  Light- 
house tender;  164-6  long  by  32-6  by 
5;  two  non-condensing  HP  engs,  15- 
inch  diam  cylinder,  84-inch  stroke; 
3  Mississippi  River  type  boilers,  26 
ft  long,  coal  burning,  natural  draft; 
keel  June26/23. 

J.  B.  Battle,  hull  28,  100-ft  diesel- 
electric  towboat,  U.  S.  Engs.,  Mo- 
bile; keel  Aprl2/23;  launched  July 
17/23. 

No  name,  hull  30,  steel  open  barge, 
Kelly  Axe  Mfg.  Co.,  Charle.ston,  W. 
Va.;  126  long  by  224  bq  70;  keel 
May3/23;  launched  and  delivered 
June29/23. 

No  name,  hull  31,  24-inch  pipe  line 
dredge,  U.  S.  P^ngineer.s,  Cincinnati, 
0.;  175  long  by  50  by  8. 

Tacoma,  hull  32,  steel  hull,  Cin- 
cinnati Pomeroy  «&;  Charleston  Pack- 
et Co.,  Cincinnati,  0.;  190  long  by 
37  by  6. 


Repairs 


BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, UNION  PLANT, 
SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF. 

Drydocking,  painting,  hull  repairs: 
H.  M.  Flagler,  Barge  No.  7,  S.  O.  Co., 
schr  Vigilant,  yacht  Viking  IV,  yacht 
Zahma,  barge  Coronado  (sundry  re- 
pairs), Liebre  (also  engine  and  boil- 
er repairs).  Engine  repairs:  Fold- 
enfjord,  Lubrico,  Cold  Harbor.  Tug 
Restless,  Carlos.  Copper  pipe  re- 
pairs: Gold  Shell,  Dean  Emery.  En- 
gine, boiler  and  hull  repairs:  Lebec. 
Winch  repairs:  Halco,  Santiam, 
Commercial  Traveler.  Hull  repairs: 
India,  Dorothy  Alexander,  Trinidad. 
Condenser  repairs:  Covena.  Speak- 
ing sube  renewals:  Waimea.  Mis- 
cellaneous repairs :  Meteor,  Hum- 
boldt, Miskianza. 


COLLINGWOOD    SHIPBUILDING 

CO.,  LTD.,  COLLINGWOOD, 

ONTARIO 

Tail  shaft  examined,  new  pro- 
peller fitted,  bottom  painted,  general 
machinery  repairs:  stmr.  Pelee. 
New  tail  shaft  and  wheel,  stern 
bearing  renewed  and  bottom  damage 
repaired:  Valcartier.  New  tail  shaft 
and  propeller  hub,  boilers  re-tubed: 
Home  Smith.  Repairs  to  tail  shaft, 
rudder  and  bottom:  Glencairn.  New 
propeller  installed,  tail  shaft  drawn : 
Maplecourt.    New  rudder:    Emperor. 


LOS   ANGELES   SHIPBUILDING   & 

DRYDOCK    CORPORATION, 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF. 

Clean  and  paint,  miscellaneous  re- 
pairs: Derrick  barge  No.  2,  Wil- 
mington Transp.  Co.,  tug  Sea  Lark, 
stmr.  Vancolite,  H.  H.  Rogers  (stern 
bearing  rewooded,  renewed  1  blade 
on  port  propeller),  Mojave,  yacht 
Gloriana,  El  Abeto,  El  Cedro,  J.  D. 
Rockefeller.  Drydocked,  renewed 
starboard  propeller.  Harvard.  Dry- 
docked  for  inspection  and  repair: 
barge  Point  Loma.  Drydocked  for 
inspection:   Waimea. 


MOORE  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY, 
OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Drydocked,  cleaned,  painted:  Ke- 
wanee,  Horace  Baxter  (also  sundry 
hull  and  engine  repairs),  Anne  Han- 
ify,  Santa  Monica  (also  hull  and 
boiler  repairs),  ferryboat  Shasta, 
stmr.  Davenport  (also  sundry  hull 
and  engine  repairs),  barge  Isaac 
Reed,  stmr.  Willamette  (also  rudder 
repairs),  Westport,  West  Faralon 
(also  rudder  repairs),  barge  Com- 
manche.  schr.  William  H.  Smith, 
stmr.  Nayarit,  Luise  Neilson  (also 
stern  frame).  Cascade,  bktn.  Rolph, 
W.  H.  Smith,  Talbot,  Georgina  Rolph, 
Anson  S.  Brooks.  Drydock,  sundry 
rudder,  engine  and  boiler  repairs: 
Madison.  Drydock,  convert  engines, 
boiler,  fuel  oil  burning  system:  Ma- 
gunkook.     Miscellaneous    hull,    deck 


and  engine  repairs:  Chincah,  Caza- 
dero.  Oleum  (also  drydocked),  Cir- 
cinus.  Hull  repairs:  Muninies,  Pres- 
ident Pierce  (also  boiler  repairs), 
San  Jacinto  (also  propeller  repairs). 
President  Wilson.  Boiler  and  engine 
repairs:  South  Coast,  Commercial 
Guide,  San  Joaquin,  Nile.  Tail  shaft 
repairs :  Sylvan  Arrow,  Virgil  Bogue. 
Engine  repairs:  President  Cleve- 
land, U.  S.  cutter  Golden  Gate,  New- 
port (also  deck  repairs).  Repairs  to 
oil  tanks:  Tjisalak.  Renew  pro- 
peller:   ferryboat  E.  T.  Jefferys. 


NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND, 
WASHINGTON 

Drydocking  and  miscellaneous  re- 
pairs: Arizona,  Cincinnati.  Miscel- 
laneous repairs:  New  York,  New 
Mexico,  Nevada,  Nitro,  Fuller,  Gold 
Star,  Milwaukee,  Omaha.  Miscella- 
neous repairs  incident  to  operation 
as  district  craft:  Swallow,  Stooyo- 
mo,  Mahopac,  Tatnuck,  Iroquois, 
Pawtucket.  Care  and  preservation: 
Oregon,  Connecticut,  Missoula,  Char- 
lotte. 

PRINCE    RUPERT    DRY    DOCK    & 
SHIPYARD,  PRINCE  RUPERT,  B.  C. 

Docked  for  general  overhaul: 
Scottish.  Docked  for  propeller  re- 
pairs: Prince  Rupert.  Docked  for 
survey:  tug  Enola.  Docked  for  hull 
repairs :  barge  Grifkin.  Docked  for 
cleaning  and  repairing:  derrick 
scow  Lion. 


TODD    DRY    DOCKS.    INC.,    SEAT- 
TLE, WASH. 

Fuel  oil  burning  parts  supplied: 
H.  F.  Alexander,  lowan.  Deck  plank- 
ing renewed:  Monticello.  General 
overhauling:  President  Harrison. 
Drydocked,  cleaned,  painted:  bgs. 
Wm.  Nottingham,  ferryboat  City  of 
Tacoma,  stmr.  City  of  Spokane, 
President  Jefferson  (also  sundry  re- 
pairs). President  Grant,  Anne  E. 
Morse  (also  tail  shaft  drawn).  Re- 
pairs due  to  damage:  Santa  Cruz. 
Propeller  wheels  changed:  yacht 
Hopestill,  stmr.  Queen.  Miscellan- 
neous  repairs:  Curacao,  Eldorado, 
Barges  1,  3  and  60,  tug  Sea^  Mon- 
arch, stmr.  Hanley,  Tacoma,  Ad- 
miral Dewey,  Wheatland  Montana, 
President  Jackson,  Seattle,  President 
Madison. 


YARROWS,  LTD.,  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 

Drydocked,  cleaned,  painted,  boil- 
er repairs:  Canadian  Highlander. 
Drydocked,  tail  shaft  drawn,  repairs 
to  frame  and  deck  beam:  Bervin. 
Two  new  manganese  bronze  pro- 
peller blades:  Prince  Rupert.  Dry- 
docked, cleaned,  painted  and  general 
overhaul:  cableship  Restorer.  Dry- 
docked, removed  damaged  propeller 
and  installed  new  tailshaft  and  pro- 
peller blades,  under  water  repairs, 
and  painted:  Motor  Princess.  Dry- 
docked and  new  propeller  installed: 
Algerine. 


TRADE  LITERATURE 


The  Division  of  Commercial  Laws, 
Department  of  Commerce,  has  pub- 
lished Trade  Information  Bulletin 
102  on  Agency  Agreements  in  For- 
eign Trade.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Division  of  Commercial 
Laws  at  Washington  or  district  of- 
fices of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Ltd.,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania, 
has  issued  Catalog-0-2,  describing 
their  Bethlehem  (Dahl))  mechanical 
oil  burning  system.  This  is  a  40- 
page  binder  type  catalog  containing 
complete  description  of  the  working 
parts  and  advantages  of  the  Bethle- 
hem (Dahl)  system,  tables  giving  va- 
rious kinds  of  data  regarding  com- 
bustion and  consumption  of  the  fuel, 
photographs  of  installations,  and 
photographs  of  a  number  of  vessels 
on  which  the  system  is  installed. 
The  Bethlehem  (Dahl)  oil  burning 
systems  are  manufactured  at  their 
Moore  Plant,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey, 
and  Union  Plant,  San  Francisco. 


Radio  Service  Bulletin,  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  June  1, 
1923,  contains  lists  of  new  stations, 
corrections  and  alterations  in  pre- 
ceding lists,  and  information  con- 
cerning radio  regulations,  publica- 
tions and  other  matters.  This  bul- 
letin is  issued  monthly;  price  5  cents 
a  copy,  or  25  cents  a  year. 

The  1923-24  issue  of  Westinghouse 
Supply  Catalog,  generally  regarded 
as  an  encyclopedia  of  things  elec- 
trical, is  now  being  distributed.  It 
is  indexed  according  to  subjects  and 
to  sections,  and  also  a  style  number 
and  a  thumb  index.  In  addition  the 
catalog  contains  classified  index  lists 
of  apparatus  of  particular  interest 
to  central  stations,  electric  railways, 
industrial  plants,  mines,  contractor- 
dealers,  and  architects.  A  complete 
list  of  all  Westinghouse  supply  of- 
fices, agent  jobbers'  warehouses,  and 
service  repair  shops  is  also  given. 
In  all,  1300  pages  are  devoted  to  de- 
scriptive matter,  technical  data,  di- 
mension drawings,  specifications  and 
prices.  The  material  includes  all 
new  apparatus  developed  in  the  last 
two  years. 


Publications  Received 

The  commission  of  Public  Docks 
of  the  City  of  Portland,  Oregon,  has 
issued  in  book  form  its  annual  re- 
port for  the  year  ending  November 
30,  1922.  This  is  a  book  of  115  pages 
containing  a  complete  description  of 
the  dock  facilities,  both  present  and 


prospective,  inserted  maps  of  the 
docks  and  Columbia  River,  tables 
showing  commodities  handled  over 
the  various  terminals,  list  of  steam- 
ship companies  maintaining  regular 
service  to  the  port,  and  many  illus- 
trations of  municipal  terminals. 


General  Rules  and  Regulations, 
Ocean  and  Coastwise,  prescribed  by 
the  Board  of  Supervising  Inspectors 
of  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service. 
The  general  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  are 
divided  into  four  books,  namely,  ocean 
and  coastwise.  Great  Lakes,  bays, 
sounds,  and  lakes,  other  than  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  rivers.  This  book 
contains  the  ocean  and  coastwise 
rules  as  amended  at  board  meeting 
of  January,  1923,  edition  of  April 
4,  1923. 


TRADE  NOTE 

The  recent  merger  of  the  Kroes- 
chell  Brothers  Company  and  the 
Kroeschell  Brothers  Ice  Machine 
Company,  both  of  Chicago,  Illinois, 
and  the  Brunswick  Refrigerating 
Company  of  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  was  proved  unusually  suc- 
cessful. The  combined  organization, 
which  is  operating  under  the  name 
of  Brunswick-ICroeschell  Company,  is 
now  engaged  in  the  erection  of  new 
brick  and  concrete  factory  buildings 
to  accommodate  increasing  business. 

The  buildings  and  equipments  are 
being  erected  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $500,000  upon  the  company's 
property  at  Diversey  avenue  and  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  right- 
of-way  in  Chicago.  This  much-need- 
ed expansion  of  factory  facilities 
will  allow  the  Brunswick-Kroeschell 
Company  to  meet  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  their  refrigerating  mach- 
inery, heating  and  power  boilers, 
separators,  chain  wrenches,  etc.  The 
financial  condition  of  this  company 
is  unusually  sound,  their  present  as- 
sets being  over  three  and  one-half 
million  dollars  and  the  net  sales  for 
1922  more  than  two  million  dollars. 


BOOK  REVIEW 
From  the  Deep  of  the  Sea,  by  Charles 
Edward  Smith,  M.R.C.S.    337  pages. 
18  illustrations;  2  maps;  bound  in 
green  cloth  with  illustrated  cover 
and    black    stampings;     published 
by   TheMacmillan    Company,    New 
York;    12  mo.;    price  $2.50. 
This   is  the   diary   of   Dr.   Charles 
Edward  Smith,  surgeon  of  the  whale- 
ship  Diana  of  Hull,  England,  which 
set  out  in  the  spring  of  1866  for  the 
whale  fishing  in  Baffin  Bay  and  was 


held  captive  for  six  long  months  in 
the  icy  grasp  of  an  Arctic  winter 
with  scarcely  sufficient  food  and  fuel 
to  last  two  months. 

The  Diana,  with  Captain  John  Cra- 
vill  as  master,  left  Hull  on  February 
19  with  a  crew  of  26,  going  first  to 
Lerwick,  Shetland  Islands,  where  she 
made  up  the  complement  of  her  crew 
of  51.  She  then  made  a  preliminary 
trip  to  the  seal  fisheries  off  the  east 
coast  of  Greenland,  but  this  trip  was 
unsuccessful  and  she  returned  to 
Lerwick  on  April  28.  After  ten  days' 
preparation  the  Diana  again  set  sail 
from  Lerwick  on  May  8,  this  time  for 
the  whale  fishing  in  the  Baffin  Bay 
district. 

The  diary  from  this  point  follows 
the  outward  trip  to  Pond's  Bay,  the 
favorite  locality  for  catching  whales, 
which  was  reached  on  June  3.  To 
the  amazement  of  all  old  whaling 
men  the  bay  was  found  full  of  ice 
and  very  few  whales  were  caught. 
From  this  time  on  the  voyage  of  the 
Diana  was  made  up  of  a  long  series 
of  disappointments  and  hardships. 
The  winter  season  set  in  almost  be- 
fore the  summer  thaw  had  been  ac- 
complished. A  great  many  other 
ships  shared  the  Diana's  disappoint- 
ments and  when  they  all  despaired 
of  the  season  opening  up  they  de- 
cided to  make  their  way  home.  A 
great  deal  of  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  getting  out  of  the  ice  and 
all  the  ships  were  successful  except 
the  Diana,  which  on  account  of  hav- 
ing only  a  30  horsepower  engine  and 
insufficient  coal  even  for  that  power, 
was  completely  icebound.  On  Sep- 
tember 17  her  officers  decided  to  en- 
trust the  ship  and  themselves  to  the 
mercy  of  the  ice  floes  which  carried 
her  gradually  down  the  coast  of  Baf- 
fin Land  until  released  on  March 
17,  1867. 

This  is  a  strong  story  of  the  stal- 
wart men  who  engaged  in  the  whale 
fishing  and  of  their  heroic  struggle 
against  what  seemed  inevitable  death 
from  starvation  or  freezing. 

Report  on  Volume  of  Water-borne 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  by  Foreign  Ports  of  Origin 
and  Destination.  Fiscal  year  book 
for  1923  of  the  Bureau  of  Research 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 


The  Monthly  Review,  published  by 
the  Mercantile  Trust  Company  of 
California  at  San  Francisco,  contains 
in  the  issue  of  June  15,  an  interest- 
ing article.  Shifting  Panama  Canal 
Trade  Routes,  giving  some  general 
effects  of  the  Panama  Canal  on 
world  commerce. 
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LEVIATHAN'S  NAVIGATION  EQUIPMENT 


THE  illustrations  in  connection 
with  this  article  show  two  very 
interesting  parts  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  new  United  States 
Shipping   Board   steamer   Leviathan. 

Gyro-Compass  Equipment 

The  gyro  -  compass  equipment  is 
the  most  complete  on  any  merchant 
vessel.  The  intricate  German  com- 
pass equipment  was  removed  and 
two  Sperry  Mk.  V  master-compasses 
of  the  type  which  is  standard  for  the 
world's  navies  were  installed.  The 
two  master  compasses,  with  their 
control  panels,  motor  generators  and 
a  storage  battery  as  a  standby  in 
case  the  ship's  supply  fails,  are 
mounted  amidships  in  a  space  on 
G  deck  just  abaft  the  swimming 
pool.  The  electrical  connections  are 
such  that  the  repeaters  can  be  op- 
erated from  either  or  both  master 
compasses.  There  are  seven  re- 
peater stations.  The  ship  can  be 
steered  from  four  of  these;  inner 
steering  position,  outer  steering  po- 
sition, docking  bridge  aft,  and  steer- 
ing engine  room  aft.  There  is  also 
a  check  repeater  in  the  captain's 
stateroom.  The  other  two  repeaters 
are  mounted  in  pelorus  stands  (one 
•on  each  wing  of  the  bridge)  for  tak- 
ing bearings.  A  continuous  course 
recorder  is  mounted  in  the  chart 
room. 

High  Intensity  Searchlight 

One  Sperry  36-inch  high  intensity 


Gyro   compass   room 

searchlight  mechanism  and  drum  has 
been  mounted  on  the  platform  on 
the  foremast  and  is  controlled  elec- 
trically from  the  bridge  in  azimuth 
and  elevation  as  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying photograph.  This  search- 
light throws  a  beam  of  450,000,000 
candlepower,   the   most   powerful    on 


on    S.    S.    Leviathan 

any  merchant  ship.  As  a  matter  of 
interest,  this  is  the  same  size  light 
which  aided  the  two  American  avia- 
tors in  their  record  non-stop  flight 
across  the  American  continent  in 
the  T-2;  the  beam  being  first  seen 
by  them  when  fifty  miles  from  the 
Belleville  Air  Station. 


Wilson  Line  to  have  Excellent  Fire 

Protection 


Sperry    High   Intensity   Searchlight   mounted   on 
foremast   of   S.    S.    Leviathan 


TO  meet  the  fire  hazard  which 
is  always  present  when  fuel 
oil  is  burned,  the  Wilmington 
Steamboat  Company,  owners  of 
the  new  steamers  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  State  of  Delaware,  have 
contracted  for  the  installation  of 
Foamite  hose  pressure  systems  on 
both  vessels. 

The  systems  are  being  installed 
by  Chas.  Cory  &  Son,  Inc.,  and  are 
somewhat  of  a  departure  from  the 
Foamite  systems  very  generally  seen, 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  en- 
tirely manually  operated.  The  boiler 
rooms  will  have  complete  protection 
and  the  engine  rooms  and  main 
decks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  engine 
room  casing  will  have  very  effective 
auxiliary  protection. 

Each  vessel  is  equipped  with  two 
300-gallon  solution  tanks  from  which 
separate  pipes  are  led  to  Foamite 
hose  sections  located  on  the  star- 
board side  of  the  boiler  room,  on  the 
forward  bulkhead  starboard  side  of 
the   engine   room,   and   on   the   bulk- 


head of  the  boiler  casing  on  the 
main  deck.  Care  was  given  to  afford 
effective  protection  at  all  hazardous 
locations  with  the  minimum  expos- 
ure of  personnel. 

The  solutions  are  expelled  from 
the  tanks  under  nitrogen  pressure. 
The  nitrogen  is  contained  in  two 
high-pressure  cylinders  which  are 
connected  by  means  of  flexible  coup- 
lings to  a  high-pressure  manifold 
located  in  the  engine  room  near  the 
fire  room  entrance  door.  The  main 
control  valve  for  the  operation  of 
the  system  is  installed  at  this  man- 
ifold. 

Gauges  are  provided  at  high  and 
low  pressure  sides  of  the  manifold, 
and  on  the  solution  tanks  for  visible 
indication  of  the  contents,  thereby 
insuring  inspection  and  operating 
condition. 

An  arrangement  of  valves  is  pro- 
vided so  that  the  system  may  be 
flushed  out  with  water  and  recharged 
without  manual  labor  after  it  has 
been  used. 
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PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW 


Queer  Indicator  Practice 

By  SEA  FLAME 

AMONG  some  of  the  old-time  marine  engineers 
the  indicator  was  not  considered  of  much  use. 
It  was  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  fad  of  the 
superintendent,  who  only  asked  for  "cards"  to 
put  a  little  more  grief  into  the  life  of  the  sea-going 
men.  This  state  of  things  was  doubtless  due  to  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  the  profession  had  worked  up 
from  the  fire-room,  also  the  inspectors'  examinations 
of  the  old  days  touched  very  lightly  on  the  indicator. 

This  rather  hazy  knowledge  of  a  most  valuable  in- 
strument was  the  cause  of  many  curious  instances  of 
its  misapplication.  The  scientific  "reason  why"  was 
not  always  studied  enough  by  those  who  used  it,  for 
the  most  part  under  protest,  and  with  no  very  clear 
idea  just  what  it  was  for. 

Tin  Plate  Cards 

The  writer  was  once  assigned  to  a  steamer  as  first 
assistant,  the  chief  of  which  had  been  educated  in  the 
old  way.  An  indicator  card  to  him  meant  little  or 
nothing.  Just  how  it  was  formed  he  had  only  the 
haziest  notion.  But  he  had  that  old  British  standby 
textbook,  Reed's  Marine  Engineering,  which  was  evi- 
dently not  read  with  much  thought.  In  this  book  were 
outlines  of  some  compound  engine  cards  (its  edition 
was  dated  prior  to  the  "triple"  days),  and  the  chief 
took  these  outlines  as  a  guide,  requiring  that  all  cards 
from  the  engines  in  his  vessel  resemble  closely  those 
so  graphically  shown  in  Reed's. 

And  here  comes  the  fun.  The  steamer  in  question 
had  indicator  gear  that  had  been  running  for  many 
years.  It  was  never  disconnected  and  seldom  or  never 
oiled.  The  result  was  that  the  joints  had  play  of  over 
an  eighth  of  an  inch.  The  indicator  (only  one),  too, 
was  in  a  very  decrepit  state.  Its  piston  was  slack;  the 
cylinder  grooved;  the  pencil  levers  bent  and  loose- 
jointed.  In  fact  was  a  wreck.  However,  indicator  cards 
had  to  be  taken  once  on  the  voyage  with  a  great  deal 
of  instruction  and  advice  from  the  chief,  who,  being 
rather  portly,  did  not  venture  much  in  the  engine 
room.  Well,  we  tried  to  get  cards  from  the  engine 
with  the  rattle-traps,  but  the  results  were  grotesque, 
to  put  it  mildly.  On  being  submitted  to  the  chief  he 
allowed  they  wouldn't  do  at  all.  He  wouldn't  think  of 
sending  such  things  in.  Pulling  out  his  old  copy  of 
Reed's  he  told  the  first  that  there  was  the  kind  of  card 
desired  and  demanded. 

So  I  went  at  it  again,  and  tried  hard  to  get  some- 
thing decent,  but  it  could  not  be  done.  A  happy 
thought  struck.  Why  not  make  ideal  cards?  Done. 
The  run  of  the  old  indicator  was  measured.  Also  the 
scale  of  the  springs.  An  oblong  figure  was  laid  out  to 
these  sizes,  the  atmospheric  line  being  put  in  where 
it  should  be.  Then  an  ideal  card  was  sketched  in.  Only 
one  for  each  engine  was  made.  The  figures  were  cut 
out  from  the  paper  and  scribed  over  onto  a  piece  of 
tin.  This  again  cut  out  with  the  snips,  and  a  fine 
model  for  cards  was  at  hand. 

The  next  day  the  first  told  the  chief  he  would  have 
another  try  to  get  cards  which  would  be  passable, 
took  the  indicator  down  below  and  hooked  it  up.  Let 
her  blow  and  hiss  good  and  strong  and  after  a  time 
came  up  with  the  cards,  which  had  been  made  during 
watch  below  by  running  a  pencil  around  the  tin  pat- 
tern, and  turning  it  over  to  make  the  two  ends,  the 
atmospheric  line  being  drawn  in  at  a  point  proper  for 
the  conditions.  These  cards  the  chief  received  with 
enthusiasm,  and  gave  the  first  great  credit  for  being 
able  to  take  such  good  ones.    And  the  joke  of  it  was 


THE  Princess  Nancy  had  left 
with  half  a  cargo.  When 
word  came  of  the  big  cotton  ship- 
ment waiting  at  Charleston, 
booked  for  the  same  port,  she 
was  two  days  out.  But  the  Radio- 
gram caught  her — and  she  wire- 
lessed back — picked  up  the  cargo 
— doubled  her  profits.  It  is  hap- 
pening every  day,  with  efficient 
radio  equipment. 

RCA  on  a  radio  ship  set  stands 
for  dependability  and  the  highest 
perfection  yet  achieved.  RCA 
means  regular  inspection  by  ex- 
perts. RCA  means  close  linking 
with  the  great  radio  system  that 
encircles  the  world. 
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that  they  went  through  to  the  superintendent.  What 
he  thought  of  them  is  not  known,  as  the  writer  left 
that  trip.  Guess  the  superintendent  was  wise  to  the 
game,  though,  for  he  was  an  engineer  in  every  way. 
However,  no  comment  was  ever  made  that  was  known. 
Another  Indicator  Stunt 

A  steamer  built  in  the  early  19's,  now  gone,  having 
been  "torped"  during  the  late  war,  was  fitted  with  a 
line  triple-engine.  For  some  time  she  had  been  run- 
ning for  a  company  without  a  marine  superintendent. 
No  attention  had  been  paid  to  her  engine  performance 
and  fuel  seemed  of  little  consequence.  However,  the 
line  failed,  and  this  boat  was  bought  by  a  company 
whose  head  was  well  versed  in  marine  work.  This 
new  man  wanted  to  know  why,  and  required  cards  with 
all  the  data  to  be  filed  at  end  of  voyages.  The  chief 
who  came  with  the  vessel  did  not  enter  into  this  ar- 
rangement very  heartily,  with  the  result  that  friction 
came  between  him  and  the  manager.  The  result  was 
that  the  writer  was  assigned  as  chief. 

On  joining  the  vessel  the  manager  sent  for  the  new 
chief,  and  we  had  quite  a  chat  on  things  in  general. 
Among  them  was  the  subject  of  cards,  and  those  taken 
from  the  last  voyage  were  shown.  The  H.  P.  and  I.  P. 
were  very  good,  but  the  L.  P.  was  a  fright.  The  man- 
ager said  that  the  last  chief  had  insisted  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  with  the  L.  P,  slide,  and  suggested 
it  might  have  a  hole  through  it.  As  the  fuel  consump- 
tion of  the  vessel  was  fair,  the  writer  did  not  think 
this  the  case,  but  promised  to  have  a  look  at  things 
on  the  voyage  down  the  coast  and  back.  At  the  time 
there  was  no  opportunity  to  look  things  up,  as  the 
boat  was  ready  to  sail. 

After  getting  out  and  settled  down  for  the  run  to 
Panama,  a  look  around  was  taken.  The  job  was  run- 
ning fairly  well,  but  with  a  distinct  thump  in  the  low 
on  the  bottom  center.  The  first  assured  the  new  chief 
that  she  was  as  close  as  she  would  stand;  that  the 
other  chief  had  ordered  liners  taken  out  from  under 
the  valve,  as  the  cards  showed  too  much  lead.  So  the 
new  chief  commenced  to  look  about  a  bit  closer  and 
found  the  trouble.  The  indicator  cord  from  the  L.  P. 
air  pump  beam  instead  of  running  vertically  up  to  the 
indicator  had  been  led  through  a  pulley  on  the  bulk- 
head and  then  carried  up.  This  put  a  splendid  diagonal 
into  the  lead  and  was  the  reason  of  the  distorted  cards. 
Arriving  at  a  stopping  port,  we  rigged  an  extension 
piece  on  the  beam  so  as  to  get  a  direct  lead,  and  on 
leaving  applied  the  indicator,  with  the  result  that  we 
found  minus  lead  on  the  bottom. 

A  %-inch  liner  was  put  under  the  L.  P.  eccentric 
rod  end  as  a  starter,  a  stop  of  a  few  minutes  being 
made  for  this.  When  opened  up  again  the  thump  had 
^one,  and  more  cards  being  taken  results  were  satis- 
factory. Probably  the  other  chief  didn't  think,  and 
took  things  for  granted. 

Fun  With   Refrigeration  Machine 

When  the  first  of  the  refrigeration  machines  were 
put  in  the  local  steamers  on  the  Panama  run  they 
caused  much  worry  to  the  chief  as  well  as  others.  As 
a  rule  the  theory  of  refrigeration  was  a  dark  secret  to 
the  most  of  the  engineers.  Some  of  the  younger  men 
had  more  advanced  ideas,  but  the  chief  was  "boss"  in 
those  days,  and  what  he  said  went.  I  well  remember 
one  of  the  old-timers  who  insisted  that  the  crank-case 
should  not  frost.  In  this  type  of  machine  the  return 
^as  went  to  the  crank-case.  To  stop  this  frosting,  the 
"old  man"  had  a  piece  of  %-inch  pipe  made  into  a 
circle  to  fit  around  the  case.  This  pipe  was  drilled 
with  1/16-inch  holes  of  about  1-inch  pitch.  The  pipe 
connected  up  to  a  steam  line,  and  live  steam  turned  on, 


Two  babbitings  with 
25c  metal  cost  much  more 
than  one  with  35c  metal 

The  possible  few  cents  difference  in  initial 
cost  between  bearing  liners  of  Magnolia 
Metal  and  substitutes  can  never  justify  the 
latter,  because  true  cost  basis  must  consider 
year-in  year-out  expense  for  maintenance 
and  power  lost  in  useless  friction. 

On  this  basis  Magnolia  Metal  invariably 
demonstrates  a  substantial  saving  which 
must  be  experienced  to  be  appreciated. 
Don't  cheat  yourself  by  accepting  an  "un- 
known." If  your  dealer  suggests  something 
yielding  him  a  greater  profit,  write  us 
direct. 

(5) 

MAGNOLIA  METAL  COMPANY 

113  Bank  St.,  New  York 

Chicago  San  Francisco  Montreal 


Fisher  Bldg. 


358-360  Bryant  St.  37  Shannon  St. 
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so  it  would  shoot  against  the  crank-case,  thus  pre- 
venting frosting.  The  thing  had  been  there  for  two 
years  when  the  writer  tore  it  out  on  joining  as  chief. 

Another  incident  occurred  in  the  old  San  Mark.  She 
had  a  small  ammonia  machine  installed,  and  the  chief 
was  given  the  sheet  of  instructions  for  operating.  She 
had  lost  quite  a  lot  of  gas  and  was  not  freezing  well, 
and  it  was  decided  to  put  in  more  gas.  Then  the  fun 
began.  All  the  engine  room  force  was  turned  out.  The 
gas  drum  was  duly  hooked  up,  and  the  operation  be- 
gan. But  the  chief  seemed  to  have  it  in  his  head  that 
the  amount  of  gas  to  admit  was  measured  by  the 
pressure  on  the  compression  side.  The  directions  said 
"that  about  5  pounds  of  gas  at  a  time  should  be  about 
right."  This,  of  course,  meant  weight,  but  the  chief 
was  positive  it  meant  pressure.  So  he  had  a  man  sta- 
tioned at  the  pressure  gauge;  another  at  the  artimonia 
bottle  valve;  another  at  the  steam  throttle  of  the 
driving  engine,  and  he,  himself,  stood  on  the  working 
platform  with  strict  orders  to  "shut  off"  when  he  gave 
the  word.  The  pressure  gauge  man  was  told  to  call  the 
increasing  pressures  at  every  half-pound. 

Both  the  chief  and  the  man  at  the  gauge  were  Hi- 
bernians, and  with  a  rich  brogue.  When  all  was  ready 
the  gas  was  turned  on,  and  of  course  the  pressure 
would  rise  somewhat.  The  gauge  man  would  roar, 
"Sevinty-foive!"  and  the  chief  would  seriously  an- 
swer, "Sevinty-foive  it  is."  So  it  went,  half-pound  by 
half-pound,  and  she  had  begun  to  climb  near  to  the 
eighty  mark.  A  waggish  Native  Son  (now  an  elderly 
chief  himself)  was  third  and  viewed  the  whole  opera- 
tion with  amusement.  Just  as  the  pressure  man  howled 
with  a  nervous  tremble  to  his  voice,  "Sevinty-noine, 
Sorr,"  Mr.  third  screamed  down  the  ventilator,  "Look 
Out!"  And  the  chief  shouted  "Shut  her  down — shut 
her  down — yez'll  bust  her." 
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Are  You  Strong 
"For  Better  Navigation?'^ 


S  PERRY  apparatus  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  Gyro  -  Compass  and  High  Intensity 
Searchhght.  We  produce  other  important 
navigational  instruments,  such  as  the  Hehii  Angle 
Indicator  and  Engine  Revolution  Indicator,  which 
in  design  and  operation,  form  a  new  departure  from 
the  ordinary  type. 


SPERRY    HELM   ANGLE 
INDICATOR 


The  Helm  Angle  Indicator,  for  example,  oper- 
ates on  the  regular  D.  C.  lighting  circuit;  is  100%  synchronous;  simple  in  design; 
rugged;  moisture  proof;  and  only  requires  a  7-wire  cable  for  eighteen  reading  po- 
sitions. 


The  synchronous  D.  C.  transmission  system  used  in  the  Helm  Angle  Indicator 
is  also  used  in  the  Engine  Revolution  Indicator. 
This  instrument  gives  the  instantaneous  reading 
of  the  propeller  revolutions,  besides  designating 
whether  the  engine  is  going  ahead  or  astern. 


jt^^rs 


Sperry  instruments  are  created  only  when 
present  day  navigation  can  be  improved.  Use  of 
them  will  increase  the  efficiency  and  safety  of 
ship  operation  with  resultant  economy,  and  adds 
convenience  to  the  duties  of  the  navigating  of- 
ficers. 

FnrfJicr  particulars  and  prices  given 
upon  application. 
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SPERRY    ENGINE    REVOLUTION 
INDICATOR 


The  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company 


IS  Victoria  Street 
London  S.  W.  1 


Manhattan  Bridge  Plaza 
Brooklyn    N.  Y. 


Mitsui  Bldg.  No.  2 
Tokyo 
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CONDENSER  TUBING 

Some  Notes  on  Its  Manufacture,  Extracted  from  Catalog  of  The  Chase  Metal  Works 


MANY  metals  and  alloys  have 
been  suggested  and  tried  out 
for  condenser  tubes,  as  this 
tubing  is  subjected  to  the 
most  severe  and  destructive  corro- 
sive conditions  not  only  from  acid 
water  conditions  but  also  from  de- 
posit attacks  caused  by  impurities 
clinging  to  the  surface  of  the  tubes 
and  forming  foci  of  corrosion.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  Admiralty 
composition,  consisting  of  copper  70 
per  cent,  zinc  29  per  cent,  and  tin 
1  per  cent,  gives  under  normal  con- 
ditions the  best  endurance  and  sat- 
isfaction. This  alloy  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  British  Admiralty  and  is 
now  the  standard  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  the  Shipping  Board  and  many 
foreign  admiralties  and  public  util- 
ities companies.  Its  use  is  be- 
coming widely  extended  in  the  mer- 
chant marine  and  by  all  consumers 
called  upon  to  use  salt  or  acid  har- 
bor waters  for  cooling  purposes. 
Muntz  metal  with  60  per  cent  copper 
and  40  per  cent  zinc  may  be  used  in 
good  fresh  water  where  it  gives  suc- 
cessful service.  The  tendency  is, 
however,  to  use  some  high  copper 
tin  alloy  such  as  "Admiralty." 

Condenser  tubes  are  generally 
made  in  %  or  %  inch  outside  diam- 
eter and  from  16  to  18  Birmingham 
wire  gauge  thickness  of  wall.  The 
length  depends  on  the  type  of  con- 
denser, number  of  passes,  etc.  For 
marine  condensers  the  lengths  vary 
from  5  to  15  feet.  In  plants  where 
space  is  not  so  restricted  lengths 
running  from  20  to  22  feet  are  not 
uncommon. 

A  first-class  battlecruiser  will  re- 
quire about  360,000  pounds  of  tub- 
ing for  all  her  condensers,  an  aver- 


age freight  steamer  of,  say,  12,000 
tons  displacement  and  2500  horse- 
pov/er,  will  require  from  10,500  to 
13,800  pounds  of  %  inch  16  Bir- 
mingham wire  gauge  tubing  for  her 
condensing  installation. 

Condenser  tubes,  therefore,  repre- 
sent one  of  the  largest  and  most 
expensive  demands  for  brass,  and  it 
is  important  that  these  tubes  are  not 
only  made  according  to  the  most  ex- 
acting specifications,  that  they  must 
pass  the  most  careful  tests  and  in- 
spections, but  that  they  should  be 
so  manufactured  that  the  consumer 
buys  his  tubing  in  absolute  confi- 
dence that  careful  manufacture  will 
give  efficient  service  and  economy 
in  operation  of  its  condensers. 

There  are  three  accepted  ways  to 
make  condenser  tubing. 

The  Piercing  Process. — By  casting 
the  metal  in  the  form  of  solid  billet, 
reheating  this  billet  and  piercing  it 
hot  into  a  shell  on  a  piercing  ma- 
chine. This  process  is  satisfactory 
for  making  Muntz  metal  tubes,  but 
cannot  be   used  with  the  Admiraltv 


mixture  because  that  brass  alloy 
cannot  be  worked  hot  successfully. 
The  Cupping  Process. — This  meth- 
od of  making  condenser  tubes  has 
been  in  use  some  fifteen  years.  Many 
reputable  engineers  claim,  however, 
that  it  increases  the  price  of  manu- 
facture without  any  appreciable  in- 
crease in  the  quality  of  the  con- 
denser tube.  There  has,  however, 
lately  been  a  revival  of  interest  in 
making  tubes  by  this  process,  al- 
though it  is  just  as  much  a  question 
as  ever  whether  the  increase  in  price 
is  justified  by  any  increase  in  qual- 
ity or  service. 

Cast  Shell  Method. — This  process 
has  lately  been  perfected  by  careful 
research  work  and  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  certain  changes  in  manufac- 
turing cores,  in  the  preparation  and 
use  of  mold  dressings,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  electric  furnaces,  until 
at  the  present  time  we  feel  that  .the 
cast  shell  method  represents  the 
most  efficient,  economical  and  satis- 
factory way  of  manufacturing  con- 
denser tubes. 


A  Novel  Demonstration 


THE  illustration  herewith  shows 
a  very  novel  and  convincing 
demonstration  of  Jeffries  Ma- 
rine Glue. 
An  ancient  derelict  dory  found 
rotting  on  Boston's  fish  pier  was 
drafted  into  service  to  show  what 
could  be  done  in  making  serviceable 
and  leakproof  the  most  worthless  of 
boat  planking. 

The  bow  section  of  this  old  dory 
was  mounted  bottom  up  on  a  trailer, 
and  cruised  the  New  England  Coast 


ports  behind  a  coupe  in  charge  of 
Captain  Jack  Ferdinand  of  L.  W. 
Ferdinand  &  Company.  Captain  Jack 
was  kept  busy  showing  the  best 
methods  of  applying  Jeffries  Marine 
Glue  on  the  old  dory  to  large  audi- 
ences of  boat  owners. 

This  traveling  demonstration  prov- 
ed much  more  convincing  than  cir- 
cular literature  and  has  been  the 
means  of  largely  increasing  sales  of 
Jeffries  Marine  Glue  along  the  north- 
east coast. 
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TRADE  WITH  THE  EAST 


full  of  hope,  and,  as  they  thought, 
full  of  the  knowledge  of  world  trade 
and  practical  experience  in  trading 
that  would  fit  them  to  conduct  busi- 
ness with  Asiatic  peoples  in  Asia. 
But,  in  a  great  number  of  cases, 
these  men  discovered  that  there  was 
something  lacking  somewhere  in 
themselves  —  else  they  would  not 
have  gone  bankrupt.  They  had  the 
necessary  capital,  they  had  the  ex- 
perience in  big  business  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  from  the  Amer- 
ican angle,  but  when  they  came  to 
Asia,  they  failed. 

Exchange  they  knew  nothing  of, 
the  little,  playful  ways  of  the  Asiatic 
were  unknown  to  them,  and  they  had 
too  much  of  the  exuberance  and  con- 
fidence of  youth.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  although  having  had  little  ex- 
perience in  overseas  trade,  some  of 
the  more  conservative  who  entered 
the  Oriental  field  prepared  to  work 
slowly  and  to  learn,  building  care- 
fully and  looking  ahead  a  few  years, 
have  adapted  themselves  to  those 
markets  in  a  remarkable  way  and  are 
now  steadily  building  up  fine  perma- 
nent businesses. 

Buying 

We  have  been  talking  so  far  about 
selling  to  Far  Eastern  countries — 
how  about  buying?  You  must  buy 
from  them  if  you  would  sell.  Now, 
what  can  they  sell  to  you? 

Everybody  knows  that  Oriental 
countries  are  producing  for  export 
many  of  the  world's  older  commod- 
ities. You  know,  for  example,  that 
we  get  raw  silk  from  Japan  and 
China;  hemp  from  the  Philippines; 
tea  from  China,  Japan,  Java  and 
India;  rubber  from  Malaya;  tin 
from  the  Federated  Malay  States, 
China  and  the  Dutch  Indies;  vegeta- 
ble oils  from  Manchuria,  the  Phil- 
ippines and  the  Pacific  Islands  fur- 
ther south,  as  well  as  hides,  skins, 
furs,  coffee,  rice  and  spices,  and 
so  on. 

As  I  say,  most  American  business 
men  know  of  these  staple  commod- 
ities and  the  trade  naturally  is  fairly 
well  established,  but  I  make  bold  to 
say  that  not  ten  practical  every-day 
business  men  in  this  country  will  be 
aware  that  China,  as  an  example, 
produces  literally  scores  of  the  com- 
modities which  come  into  your  mar- 
kets in  a  roundabout  manner 
through  your  competitors,  and 
which  could  be  purchased  direct 
with  advantage  from  every  point 
of  view.  But  if,  on  the  selling  side 
of  trade  difficulties  are  met  with, 
on  the  buying  side — that  is,  in  buy- 
ing products   profitably  which   come 


(Continued  from  page  420) 

out  of  China — it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  very  sound  knowledge  of  the 
methods  and  usages  of  the  market. 
Many  men  have  spent  their  life- 
time in  developing  their  working 
knowledge  of  one  or  two  products. 
A  silk  man  generally  knows  little 
about  anything  else,  and  so  it  fol- 
lows with  hides  and  skins,  seeds 
and  oil,  dry  cargo,  such  as  grasses, 
etc.  It  is  necessary  to  know,  if  big 
profits  are  to  be  made,  where  the 
commodities  come  from,  what  they 
are  used  for,  details  on  tests  and 
adulteration,  how  they  are  packed 
in  the  native  trade  and  overseas 
trade,  information  on  insurance, 
storage  and  uses  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  a  knowledge  of  many 
other  factors  which  only  experience 
and  study  will  bring.  But,  Asia  is 
rich  beyond  our  imagination  in  many 
valuable  commodities  required  in  our 
industrial  life.  I  believe  that  during 
the  next  ten  years  we  shall  see  Asia's 
export  markets  grown  beyond  any- 
thing that  we  can,  at  this  moment, 
imagine.  To  give  you  some  idea  of 
how  this  trade  has  grown,  I  may  say 
that  since  1910  China's  export  trade 
has  grown  from  thirty  millions  to 
over  six  hundred  millions,  and  Amer- 
ica's share  in  the  trade  during  that 
period  has  has  grown  from  thirty- 
two  to  nearly  ninety  millions.  If 
we  can  once  solve  the  problem  of 
China's  transportation,  we  shall  find 
that  China  will  vie  with  the  United 
States  in  natural  wealth.  But,  gen- 
tlemen, during  our  twenty  years'  ex- 
perience as  economic  experts  and 
our  ten  years  as  commercial  counsel, 
we  have  found  that  the  average  bus- 
iness man,  no  matter  how  brilliant 
he  may  be  at  home,  is  too  abomina- 
bly lazy  to  think  constructively  and 
to  act  judiciously  in  foreign  trade. 
He  will  spend — yes!  As  I  remarked 
a  moment  ago,  five  thousand  for  this, 
ten  thousand  for  that,  much  foolish 
expenditure  in  money  and  wasted  ef- 
for  the  whole  time,  repetition,  over- 
lapping and,  in  short,  the  hit-or-miss 
policy,  but  he  is  not  content  nor 
inclined  to  educate  himself  or  his 
executives  into  the  needs  of  foreign 
fields.  But,  until  he  realizes  this 
growing  necessity,  he  may  as  well 
confine  himself  to  the  limited  do- 
mestic  market. 

The  International  Trade  Situation 

I  have  given  in  a  very  rough  out- 
line a  picture  of  Asia's  political  life 
and  her  commercial  and  industrial 
opportunities.  I  will  now  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  the  international 
trade  situation  as  it  is  at  present 
throughout  Asia,  but  particularly  of 


China — and  the  reason  I  quote  China 
largely  is  for  the  reason  that  China's 
trade  with  America  is  expanding 
phenomenally — and  give  my  opinion 
on  what  I  consider  to  be  America's 
opportunity  in  and  duty  to  China. 

Now,  briefly,  the  situation  may  be 
summarized  as  follows : 

Since  the  Armistice  we  have  found 
the  British  coming  back  and  taking 
up  their  old  position.  British  trade 
still  preponderates.  Then  we  had 
France,  very  poor  but  confident, 
sending  her  merchants  to  pick  up 
again  the  reins  and  strive  to  secure 
her  position  as  a  supplier  of  French 
goods  and  an  important  buyer  of 
Chinese  products.  The  Germans,  get- 
ting their  money  from  no  one  knows 
where,  are  again  back  in  the  trade 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  Germany 
can  in  any  way  recover,  her  mer- 
chants in  ten  years'  time  will  be  con- 
trolling a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  trade  of  China;  Japan,  her  ac- 
tivities quickened  by  all  other  com- 
petition, is  striving  with  enormous 
effort  to  gain  the  premier  position 
in  Asiatic  trade.  America  also  has 
made  remarkable  progress. 

Now,  the  history  of  commercial  de- 
velopment in  Asia  shows  that  trade 
follows  the  loan.  China,  financially, 
is  bankrupt,  but,  economically,  is 
enormously  wealthy  in  natural  re- 
sources and  in  her  wonderful  indus- 
trious, thrifty,  persevering  popula- 
tion. Now,  I  take  this  view — the  na- 
tion that  will  reap  the  richest  re- 
ward will  be  that  one  which  can  em- 
ploy its  surplus  money  in  the  domes- 
tic development  of  China.  China 
needs  money  and  presents  unique  op- 
portunities for  investment  if  loans 
are  properly  handled.  Great  Britain 
is  not  inclined  to  pour  into  China 
the  enormous  sums  of  money  for  de- 
velopment that  she  used  to,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  she  has  not  the 
resources  she  had  before  the  war. 
Great  Britain  is  there  to  trade  and 
there  is  no  one  who  would  deny  her 
ability  to  do  this.  France,  also,  has 
no  money  to  invest.  It  is  needless 
to  show  that  Germany  is  in  the  same 
position.  Japan  is  owed  more  money 
by  China  than  any  other  one  nation, 
and  she  takes  advantage  of  every  pos- 
sible opportunity  to  invest  her  capi- 
tal in  profitable  enterprises  in  China. 
In  several  instances  Japan  has  raised 
money  in  this  country  and  has  used 
that  American  money  to  loan  to  her 
own  advantage  in  China  for  devel- 
opment purposes.  America,  pecu- 
liarly, has  stood  aloof.  Now,  what 
I  have  said  may  be  taken  to  be  a 
rough   survey   of  the   present  situa-    ,1 
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tion.  America  today,  with  all  her 
surplus  gold,  with  her  desire  and  ob- 
vious need  to  get  into  the  export 
markets  of  the  world,  is  turning  her 
attention  to  foreign  trade  in  a  man- 
ner unique  in  her  history.  But  the 
American  policy  in  China  is  unde- 
fined. I  say  unhesitatingly  that,  even 
without  any  consideration  being  giv- 
en to  other  Asiatic  markets,  China 
is  the  logical  field  for  America  to 
look  to.  Across  the  Pacific  there  lies 
a  country  where  four  hundred  mil- 
lion people  have  learned  of  the  enor- 
mous financial  power  of  America, 
who  have  a  knowledge  of  Amer- 
ica's altruistic  international  outlook. 
These  four  hundred  million  people, 
moreover,  are  waking  up  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  economic  power  they 
themselves  possess.  They  realize  also 
that  a  veritable  trade  war  is  going 
on  between  the  principal  nations  of 
the  earth  in  China.  One  has  not 
time  to  illustrate  America's  oppor- 
tunity, but  it  is  obvious  to  all  be- 
holders that  no  opportunity  exists  in 
any  part  of  the  world  for  America 
as  it  will  exist  in  Asia,  and  particu- 
larly in  China  during  the  next  five, 
ten  and  twenty  years.  China  is 
America's  logical  field.  America  has 
a  duty  to  China.  America  needs  the 
trade  that  Asia,  and  particularly 
China,  can  give  her.  China  needs 
the  development  that  American  mon- 
ey can  make  easily  possible.  Look- 
ing ahead,  twenty,  twenty  -  five  or 
thirty  years,  I  can  imagine  two  pic- 
tures in  China. 

The  one  picture,  after  a  period  in 
which  America  has  taken  no  direct 
stand  for  the  fair  and  consistent  de- 
velopment of  Asia,  and  particularly 
China  as  a  great  economic  unit.  In 
this  picture  I  can  see  all  the  other 
nations  striving  greedily  for  all  that 
they  can  get  out  of  China,  often  with 
no  regard  to  the  means  of  getting  it. 
Possibly  one  or  two  nations  may 
then  be  in  the  position  of  controlling 
the  situation.  The  Chinese  them- 
selves by  that  time  will  have  made 
such  strides  in  their  march  towards 
modern  cizilization  that  they  will 
have  built  up  a  fighting  machine 
which  may  become  extremely  dan- 
gerous if  attached  to  that  of  any  of 
the  other  big  nations  of  the  world — 
or  China,  unassisted  by  any  strong 
foreign  power,  may  collapse  govern- 
mentally.  I  can  further  see  how 
easy  it  will  then  be  for  some  inter- 
national incident  to  arise,  where  the 
nations  will  resort  to  war  to  safe- 
guard their  own  commercial  inter- 
ests in  Far  Eastern  Asia  and  to  set- 
tle their  disputes.  God  forbid  that 
such  a  situation  should  arise! 

I  turn  to  the  other  picture.  Here 
I  see  America  being  educated  in  dip- 
lomatic circles  at  Washington  and 
in  her  great  industrial,  commercial, 


banking  and  shipping  circles  through- 
out the  United  States  —  I  can  see 
America  taking  a  deeply  construc- 
tive interest  in  all  that  pertains  to 
developing  Asia,  and  China  econom- 
ically, and  bringing  her  into  a  posi- 
tion where  she  will  be  able  to  come 
forward  into  the  family  of  nations. 
In  my  opinion,  the  next  twenty-five 
years  are  to  be  the  determining  pe- 
riod of  whether  China  shall  become 
an  incomparably  valuable  asset  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the 
world  or  the  very  reverse.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  American  who  has  any 
association  with  the  Chinese  to  so 
conduct  himself  that  we  shall  auto- 
matically give  to  China  the  best  in 
our  civilization.  This  four  hundred 
million  people,  during  the  next  twen- 
ty-five years,  can  be  sealed  together 
through  commerce  by  a  bond  of  in- 
dissoluble friendship,  or  they  can  be 
made  mentally  to  regard  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  as  a  people  who  are 
merely  out  for  the  satisfaction  of 
their  own  greed  and  the  selfish  ex- 
ploitation of  the  Chinese  people.  The 
friendship  of  China  towards  western 
peoples  is  a  factor  not  to  be  lightly 
regarded.  I  earnestly  bespeak  of  all 
who  are  listening  to  me  tonight  a 
serious  study  of  this  great  question. 
With  this  enormous  man  -  power, 
standing  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
for  the  peace  of  the  world,  I  believe 
that  future  wars  will  be  impossible, 
and  true  international  commerce  in- 
destructibly established.  We  are 
standing  at  the  cross  roads.  The 
world  does  not  fully  understand 
what  a  power  resides  in  the  Chinese 
people.  The  world  needs  to  be  edu- 
cated. Men  and  women,  everywhere, 
need  to  study  the  history,  the  devel- 
opment and  possibilities  of  this  enor- 
mous wealthy  continent  and  this 
wonderfully  loveable  people. 

I  maintain  that  America  is  equip- 
ped to  take  the  lead.  America  can 
come  boldly  out  and  seek  the  trade. 
She  is  equipped  to  compete.  This 
trade  is  a  highly  profitable  one,  and, 
therefore,  America  will  immediately 
make  the  dollars  and  cents. 

Following  a  point  further,  America, 
in  the  building  up  of  her  export 
trade,  needs  an  outlet  for  investment 
in  a  field  which  she  is  developing, 
and  Asia,  more  than  any  other  coun- 
try on  this  planet,  offers  greater  ad- 
vantages for  careful  investment. 
What  we  need  in  America  is  a  few 
men  with  a  vision  such  as  possessed 
by  men  of  the  type  of  Captain  Rob- 
ert Dollar,  men  who  look  forward  a 
quarter  of  a  century  or  more,  and 
who  will  carry  the  standard  of  Amer- 
ica's civilization  to  this  newly  awak- 
ening people,  bringing  mutual  benefit 
and  profit  to  both  nations  and  to  the 
whole  world. 

The    subject    is    such    a    vast    one 


that  I  have  but  touched  its  very 
fringe  tonight,  but  if  from  anything 
I  have  said  any  of  my  hearers  will 
be  prompted  to  make  a  study  of 
China  and  to  pledge  themselves  to 
do  their  part  in  the  uplift  of  China, 
my  remarks  will  not  have  been  in 
vain.  I  have  merely  touched  the 
fringe  of  this  great  Asiatic  trade 
question.  I  have  given  no  specific 
information,  but  I  claim  to  know  as 
much  as  any  man  today  the  practical 
business  problems  of  economic  Asia. 
If,  therefore,  any  manufacturer  may 
wish  to  secure  specific  information 
on  this  subject,  I  shall  be  glad,  as 
the  president  of  the  Federation  of 
Finance  and  Commerce,  to  be  got 
into  touch  with. 
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The  Terrific  Strain 

caused  by  hea\  y  seas  crashing  over  decks  necessitates  better- 
than-ordinary  Cordage, —  one  of  the  various  reasons  why  so 
many  old  experienced  mariners  insist  on  using  only  Colum- 
bian Tapc-\Ia7'ked  Pure  Manila  Rope  on  their  vessels. 

Let  Columbian  give  you  the  satisfactory  service  it  gives 
others  wherever  used.  Shall  we  send  you  our  Catalogue' 
A  post  card  \\  ill  bring  it  postpaid. 


Columbian  Rope  Company 

342-90    Genesee    Street 
Aulmni.   "The  Cordage  City"    X.   V. 

Branches—  Xcw  York  Chicago  Boston  Houston 
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Topping  24  hour*  and  20  minutes 
from  the  previous  best  running 
time  and  making  an  average  speed 
of  27.76  knots,  the  U.SS.  Omaha 
recently  set  a  new  speed  record 
between  Honolulu  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Naturally,  Westinghouse  take* 
pride  in  the  creditable  perform- 
ance of  its  Marine  Turbines  and 
Reduction  Gears  which  made  this 
feat  possible. 

WestinghouiB  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

E««t  Pituburgh  Penn.y  WanU 

Special  Paciiic  Coaat  Representotivcs 

Hunt,  Mirk  &  Corapanjr,  San  Franciaco 
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Linde  Engineering  Service 
for  Linde  Users 

Linde  users  seldom  fail  to  save  time  and  money  by  availing 
themselves  of  Linde  Engineering  Service. 


Better  standards  of  practice  are 
often  suggested.  New  applications 
are  pointed  out.  The  vexing  prob- 
lem may  be  a  common  one  which 
Linde  has  helped  to  solve  many 
times. 

The  field  work  with  Linde  users 
is  carried  on  through  the  District 


Sales  Office  in  that  locality,  and  is 
based  upon  the  vast  knowledge  of 
the  whole  Linde  organization  in  the 
uses  of  oxygen,  resulting  from  many 
years'  experience.  The  resources  of 
the  Linde  Engineering  Staff  and 
Research  Laboratories  are  called 
upon  when  necessary. 
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OVERHEAD  CAMSHAFT  CONSTRUCTION  IS 
USED,  WHICH  MEANS  LESS  DIFFICULTY  IN 
CAM  SETTINGS,  FEWER  WEARING  PARTS,  AND 
MORE   ACCURATE   VALVE   SETTINGS. 

UNION  DIESEL  ENGINES  ARE  THE  RESULT  OF 
THIRTY-EIGHT  YEARS  OF  SUCCESSFUL  IN- 
TERNAL COMBUSTION   ENGINE  EXPERIENCE. 

UNION   GAS   ENGINE  COMPANY 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


PLEASE   MENTION  PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW  WHEN   YOU  WRITE 


PANAMA  PACIFIC  LINER 

KROONLAND 
IN    THE    GAILLARD    CUT 

This  interesting  picture  is  a  souvenir  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Pacific  service  eight  and  a  half  years  ago.  Slides  in  the  Gaillard  Cut 
blocked  the  canal  at  a  time  when  the  spread  of  the  great  war  on  the 
sea  made  continued  operation  inadvisable.  The  renewed  service  starts 
with  three  ships,  the  Finland,  Kroonland  and  Manchuria,  with  a  clear 
way  across  the  Isthmus.  The  first  ship  to  sail  in  the  new  schedule  of 
the  Panama  Pacific  service,  the  Kroonland,  will  make  the  passage  of 
the   canal   on   October   25,   one   week   after   leaving    New   York. 
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DIESEL  ENGINE,  WERKSPOOR  TYPE     1540  BRAKE  HORSE  POWER 
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NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  CORPORATION 
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A   majority   of   the    most  modern  motorships  are 
equipped  with  A-E-CO  MARINE  AUXILIARIES 


Motorship  Wm.  Penn  equipped  with  A-E-CO  Electric  Auxiliaries! 

STEERING  GEARS  —  TELEMOTORS  —  WINDLASSES  —  WINCHES 
TOWING  MACHINES— CAPSTANS— GYPSEYS— CHANDLERY 
'*The   Choice  of  the  Old-Timers" 
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Scholarships  in  Naval  Architecture 

WE  are  glad  to  note  that  on  September  5  at 
the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee of  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping  four 
successful  candidates  were  awarded  scholar- 
ships in  naval  architecture  and  marine  engineering. 
These  scholarships  were  established  in  the  early  part 
of  1922,  one  in  marine  engineering  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  and  one  in  naval 
architecture  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Ar- 
bor. Together  with  the  similar  scholarships  granted 
by  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  they  will  cer- 
tainly create  among  American  youth  a  greater  vogue 
for  naval  architecture  and  marine  engineering  courses. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  four  successful 
candidates  only  one  is  from  a  seaboard  state,  Warner 
Lumbard,  coming  from  Dorchester,  Massachusetts, 
while  the  other  three,  Christopher  Blaydon,  Detroit, 
Michigan;  Mark  L.  Ireland,  Jr.,  East  Lansing,  Mich- 
igan, and  R.  W.  Rogers,  Chicago,  Illinois,  come  from 
the  Middle  West. 


'*//  IS  casp,"  said  a  famous  naval  architect,  ''to  design 
a  non-sinkable  hull,  but  it  rvill  usually  be  fastened  to  the 
draughting  table  b^)  a  non-floatable  overhead." 


Motorship  Versus  Steamer 

THERE  is  much  comfort  for  the  manufacturer  of 
marine  diesel  engines  in  the  recently  published 
figures  showing  tonnage  of  steamers  and  tonnage 
of  motorships  laid  down  during  the  three  months  end- 
ing June  30,  1923.  These  show  for  steamers  202,515  gross 
tons  and  for  motorships  107,015  gross  tons.  There  has 
been  a  steady  gain  in  the  motorship  figures.  Thus  for 
the  quarter  ended  December  31,  1921,  steamers  showed 
144,195  gross  tons  and  motorships  730  gross  tons,  and 
in  that  ended  December  31,  1922,  steamers  148,297  and 
motorships  36,875  tons. 

At  this  rate  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  volume 
of  motorship  construction  will  overtake  and  pass  that 
of  steamer  construction.  It  is  high  time  that  American 
steamship  owners  get  busy  converting  their  fleets. 


The  Pacific  Ocean  is  an  ideal  testing  ground  on  rvhich 
to  demonstrate  diesel  motorship  economies. 


Conversion  to  Motorships 

ONE  or  two  of  the  members  of  the  Shipping  Board 
and  at  least  one  of  our  Atlantic  Coast  contem- 
poraries  are  urging  vehemently   that  the   Ship- 
ping Board  sell  its  steamers  at  a  nominal  value 
with   the    stipulation  that   they   be    converted   to    sea- 


going motorships  and  that  the  revolving  fund  of  the 
Shipping  Board  be  made  available  for  long-time  loans 
for  such  conversion. 

We  heartily  approve  of  this  method  as  being  a  much 
more  constructive  policy  than  the  building  of  addi- 
tional Leviathans  or  the  reconditioning  of  more  ex- 
German  trans-Atlantic  passenger  ships.  It  is  better 
late  than  never.  Pacific  Marine  Review  advocated  this 
very  plan  three  years  ago,  when  it  would  have  been 
much  more  easily  possible  to  put  it  into  execution  and 
its  consummation  would  have  been  much  more  valuable 
to  the  American  merchant  marine. 


The  most  important  function  of  a  representative  gov- 
ernment  is  rvisel^  to  expend  public  funds  for  the  con- 
servation of  natural  resources. 


c 


onversion 


Costs 


AT  the  present  time  the  cost  of  converting  an 
8800  deadweight  ton  single  screw  freighter  is 
about  $300,000.  Since  the  Shipping  Board  is 
strongly  favoring  conversion,  good  8800-ton  steamers 
can  now  be  obtained  for  $5  to  $6  a  ton  if  conversion 
is  guaranteed.  Thus  the  cost  of  a  good  motorship  of 
8800  tons  deadweight  capacity  can  be  had  for  from 
$40  to  $45  a  deadweight  ton. 


Set  your  cash  to  ivork  to  save  fuel,  and  y^our  children 
Jvill  have  the  cash  and  the  fuel  too. 


Leviathans  of  the  Future 

IN  a  report  to  the  recent  International  Navigation 
Congress,  Y.  Foster  King,  discussing  the  probable 
size  of  future  ships,  projected  the  past  rate  of 
length  increment  and  predicted  that  in  1942  the  largest 
trans-Atlantic  liners  will  be  1400  feet  in  length,  130 
feet  beam,  and  45  feet  draft. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  movement  toward  larger 
ships  was  due  not  so  much  to  economy  in  operation  as 
to  rivalry  between  large  ports,  and  rivalry  between 
such  ports  as  London  and  New  York  and  the  second 
rank  ports  which  were  fighting  for  independence. 

If  this  analysis  and  prediction  be  correct,  then  we 
have  ahead  of  us  a  continuous  program  of  port  ex- 
pansion and  equipment  which  should  be  exceedingly 
interesting  to  manufacturers  of  material  handling  ma- 
chinery and  to  constructional  engineers. 


"Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing,  therefore  get  wisdom; 
but  with  all  thy  getting,  gel  understanding. 
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Cutting  Down  the  Trade  Balance 

SAYS  William  McFee,  just  returned  from  a  Med- 
iterranean cruise  on  the  Cunarder  Tuscania,  dur- 
ing which  he  acted  as  bookseller  to  the  little 
"High  Seas  Book  Shop"  abroad: 
"I  am  privileged  to  make  intensive  studies  of  that 
most  amazing  phenomenon,  the  Wealthy  American  Girl 
abroad.  She  is  incredible.  My  hat,  how  she  makes  the 
money  fly!  She  spends  a  hundred  dollars  at  a  clip  on 
books  in  the  store.  She  buys  a  dozen  hats  in  Naples 
at  200  lire  each.  She  charters  Lancia  cars  and  the 
bill  is  a  shock  to  a  frugal  mind.  And  she  is  so  charm- 
ing about  it.  She  reads  Freud  and  Pierre  Louys  and 
Schnitzler  and  back  of  it  all  is  as  innocent  as  a  baby. 
I  hate  to  admit  it,  but  I  like  her  very  much!" 


"There  is  a  hoarding  up  that  tendelh  to  poverty  and  a 
spreading  abroad  that  nm^eth  many  rich.'' 


Herbert  Hoover  anal})zing  invisible  exchange  trans- 
forms an  unfavorable  trade  balance  of  $754,000,000 
into  a  favorable  balance  of  a  little  over  a  billion  dollars. 
This  helps  to  explain  our  continued  prosperity  in  foreign 
trade. 


Valuation  of  the  Shipping  Board  Fleet 

THERE  is  considerable  food  for  reflection  in  the 
report  of  the  Shipping  Board  covering  the  phys- 
ical valuation  of  the  fleet  of  ships  in  its  charge. 
As  of  September  8,  1923,  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  owned  1334  vessels  of  a  total  value  of 
$236,733,316. 

Four  hundred  and  sixteen  ships  in  operation  ready 
for  spot  delivery  represent  out  of  this  total  $137,- 
311,940. 

Eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  ships  compose  the 
laid-up  fleet  valued  at  $87,906,375. 

Thirty-six  tugs  are  valued  at  $1,515,000. 

This  valuation  includes  the  Leviathan  and  all  of  the 
other  passenger  liners.  These  figures  form  a  synopsis 
of  the  report  turned  in  by  the  Committee  for  Evalua- 
tion of  the  Fleet  and  were  compiled  after  a  careful 
physical  survey  of  each  vessel  and  its  equipment. 

The  total  cost  of  this  fleet  to  date  will  probably 
never  be  accurately  known.  It  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  two  and  one-half  to  four  billions  of 
dollars. 

At  first  glance  it  would  seem  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  lost  a  tremendous  amount  of  money 
in  this  transaction,  but  if  we  analyze  the  affair  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  political  economist  we  have  to 
admit  that  the  money  is  still  all  here  and  the  ships 
are  also  here,  and  what  we  have  lost,  if  anything,  is 
simply  the  potential  value  in  more  productive  work  of 
the  man  hours  that  went  into  the  construction  of 
these  vessels. 

Looking  at  the  matter  in  the  large  we  see  that  110,- 
000,000  people  borrowed  from  themselves  some  three 
billions  of  dollars  in  order  that  they  might  pay  them- 
selves for  the  building  and  equipping  of  a  very  large 
merchant  marine  fleet  with  which  they  were  pleased  to 
scare  the  Germans  and  which  they  used  for  a  while 
as  a  great  commercial  asset.  The  fleet  now  having  be- 
come a  liability  they  propose  to  sell  it  back  to  them- 
selves at  bargain  sale  prices. 


Government  Operation 


IN  our  September  issue  we  voiced  the  opinion  that 
President  Coolidge  would  "look  askance  at  direct 
government  operation." 

Since  that  editorial  was  written  the  so-called 
Farley  plan,  by  which  the  Shipping  Board  proposed 
to  turn  over  the  emergency  fleet  to  eighteen  govern- 
ment-owned corporations,  has  been  before  President 
Coolidge  for  consideration.  After  a  long  conference 
with  the  proponents  of  this  plan.  President  Coolidge 
very  wisely  turned  the  plan  over  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  a  formal  opinion  as  to  its  legality. 


''Faded  Beauties" 

THE  maritime  history  of  Massachusetts  as 
distinct  from  that  of  America,  ends  with 
the  passing  of  the  clipper.  'Twas  a  glo- 
rious ending!  Never  in  the  United  States 
has  the  brain  of  man  conceived,  or  the  hand  of 
man  fashioned,  so  perfect  a  thing  as  the  clipper 
ship,  says  the  Maritime  History  of  Massachu- 
setts. In  her,  the  long  suppressed  artistic  im- 
pulse of  a  practical,  hard  working  race  burst 
into  flower. 

The  Flying  Cloud  was  our  Rheims,  the  Sover- 
eign of  the  Seas  our  Parthenon,  the  Lightning 
our  Amiens;  but  they  were  monuments  carved 
from  the  snow.  For  a  brief  moment  of  time 
they  flashed  their  splendor  around  the  world, 
then  disappeared  with  the  sudden  completeness 
of  a  wild  pigeon.  One  by  one  they  sailed  out  of 
Boston  to  return  no  more.  A  tragic  or  myste- 
rious end  was  the  final  privilege  of  many,  fav- 
ored by  the  Gods.  Others,  with  lofty  rig  cut 
down  to  cautious  dimensions,  with  glistening 
decks  and  topsides  scarred  and  neglected,  limped 
about  the  seas  under  foreign  flags,  like  faded 
beauties  forced  upon  the  street. 

The  master  builders,  reluctant  to  raise  barn- 
yard fowls  where  once  they  had  reared  eagles, 
dropped  off  one  by  one.  Donald  McKay,  dying 
almost  in  poverty  after  a  career  that  should 
have  brought  him  wealth  and  honor,  sleeps  ^at 
Newburyport  among  the  comrades  of  his  young 
manhood.  The  Commonwealth,  so  generous  in 
laurel  to  second  rate  politicians  and  third  rate 
soldiers,  contains  no  memorial  line  to  this  man 
who  helped  to  make  her  name  immortal.  But 
in  the  elm  branches  over  his  grave  the  brave 
west  winds  that  he  loved  so  well  murmur  soft 
versions  of  the  tunes  they  once  played  on  the 
shrouds  of  his  glorious  ships. 

Soon  he  will  be  joined  by  the  last  of  the  men 
he  knew  and  loved,  the  shipbuilders,  and  sea  cap- 
tains, young  and  old,  and  the  mates,  with  in- 
trepid sailors,  picked  sparingly  without  noise  by 
thee,  old  ocean,  chosen  by  thee,  suckled  by  thee, 
old  husky  nurse,  embodying  thee,  indomitable, 
untamed  as  thee. —  |  From  The  Morse  Dry  Dock 
Dial.] 
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As  we  are  writing  word  comes  from  Washington  that 
Attorney  General  Uaugherty  has  returned  an  adverse 
opinion,  rejecting  the  plan  as  illegal.  Since  this  plan 
represented  what  in  the  opinion  of  the  Shipping  Board 
was  "the  only  practical  out  that  could  be  devised,"  it 
may  now  be  assumed  that  the  present  plan  of  operat- 
ing agreements  will  continue  until  the  convening  of 
Congress,  and  the  nation  will  have  escaped  for  the 
present  the  bogie  of  government  operation. 

President  Coolidge  has  very  wisely  formed  an  ad- 
visory committee  on  marine  matters,  including  Secre- 
taries Hoover  and  Mellon,  Senator  Wesley  L.  Jones 
and  Representative  Greene.  To  this  committee  he  will 
probably  add  several  practical  shipping  men. 

It  is  hard  for  the  ordinary  business  man  to  conceive 
of  any  reason  why  the  formal  opinion  as  to  the  legality 
of  this  plan  should  not  have  been  secured  before  the 
plan  was  let  loose  to  agitate  and  make  more  nervous 
the  operating  executives  of  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

We  do  not  pose  as  admiralty  experts,  but  it  certainly 
would  seem  that  the  only  legal  and  likewise  the  only 
sensible  plan  for  the  operation  of  government-owned 
ships  is  the  bare  boat  charter  plan,  chartering  and 
likewise  selling  in  the  world's  market.  Had  this  been 
done  three  years  ago  we  would  have  no  problem  today 
in  our  merchant  marine. 


Three  questions  rvorr^  shipping  men.  Wh^  is  the 
Shipping  Board?  Wh])  is  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration? Can  the  president  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  he  eligible  to  a  seat  on  the  Shipping  Board? 


World  Shipping  Situation 

ON  June  30,  1923,  the  world  had  57,939,000  gross 
tons  of  merchant  shipping.    On  June  30,   1914, 
the  world  had  42,514,000  gross  tons  of  merchant 
shipping. 


This  represents  an  increase  in  nine  years  of  15,425,- 
000  gross  tons,  a  ship  tonnage  increase  of  about  38 
per  cent  or  approximately  4  per  cent  a  year.  This, 
under  normal  conditions,  would  be  about  right  if  it 
were  divided  proportionately  among  the  world's  mari- 
time peoples. 

The  departure  from  normalcy  needs  no  comment  ex- 
cept to  say  that  the  volumes  of  cargoes  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1923,  although  showing  a  decided  upward 
trend,  are  still  well  below  those  of  the  same  period 
in  1914. 

The  division  of  increased  shipping  tonnage  is  very 
interesting.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  increase  goes  to  the 
United  States,  the  figures  being  1,837,000  for  1914  and 
12,416,000  for  1923,  an  increase  of  over  500  per  cent. 

The  British  Empire  shows  an  increase  of  about  5 
per  cent. 

Japan  shows  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent. 

Belgium,  France,  Holland  and  Italy  range  between 
50  and  100  per  cent  increase. 

All  other  maritime  nations  range  around  20  per  cent 
to  30  per  cent  increase,  except  Austro-Hungary,  Ger- 
many and  Greece,  which  show  a  large  decrease. 

The  United  States  has  50  per  cent  of  the  world's  in- 
crease in  ship  tonnage  in  the  last  nine  years;  it  also 
has  had  for  the  last  two  years  60  per  cent  of  the 
world's  idle  tonnage,  and  the  United  States'  tonnage 
in  use  averages  not  more  than  60  per  cent  capacity 
in  cargoes. 

We  started  recently  a  very  altruistic  move  in  the 
right  direction  at  the  Washington  International  Con- 
ference, resulting  in  the  naval  scrapping  program. 
Why  not  have  a  commercial  international  congress 
to  decide  on  a  merchant  ship  scrapping  program? 


"Commerce  is  the  handmaiden  of  science  and  engineer- 
ing, diffusing  throughout  the  world  the  discoveries  of  the 
one  and  the  practical  applications  of  the  other." 


A    LEVIATHAN  OF   THE    LAKES 


Our  illustration  shows  an  artist  s  conception  of  the  Greater  Detroit,  a  new  Great  Lakes  passenger  liner  of  the  D.  &  C.  Navigation  Company 
recently  launched  by  the  American  Ship  Building  Company,  at  Lorian.  Ohio.  This  boat  and  her  sister,  the  Greater  Buffalo  are  550  feet  in 
length  with  a  beani  over  the  guards  of  100  feet.  She  will  have  accommodations  for  1200  passengers,  a  large  number  of  automobiles  and  1000 
in"nnn°  J''''^  •  ^"^  will  be  used  on  the  260-mile  --nn  between  Detroit  and  BufTalc.  Two  3-cylinder.  compound,  inclined  engines  developing 
10.000  horsepower  drive  the  paddle  wheel  shaft.  These  engines  have  a  piston  stroke  of  9  feet.  It  is  expected  that  these  boats  will  make  an 
average  speed   of   21   miles   an   hour. 


THE  DISINTEGRATION  OF  CEMENT  IN 

SEA  WATER— II 

By  WILLIAM  G.  ATWOOD  and  A.  A.  JOHNSON* 
(Continued  from  page  426,  September  issue) 


LE  CHATELIER,  having  seen  that  cement  and 
hydraulic  limes  were  mixtures  of  definite  com- 
pounds of  silica,  alumina  and  lime,  and  real- 
izing that  chemical  analysis  alone  was  insuf- 
ficient for  the  study  of  these  mixtures,  made  use 
of  the  microscope  in  their  examination,  and  his 
micro  -  chemical  studies  of  cements  constitute  the 
pioneer  endeavors  in  that  line  of  research.  Among  the 
noteworthy  developments  from  these  studies  was  the 
determination  of  the  tricalcic  silicate  and  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  active  element  of  hardening,  a  discovery 
confirmed  later  by  Rankin  through  experiments  con- 
ducted at  the  Geophysical  Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington. 

Le  Chatelier's  studies  led  him  to  propose  a  theory 
of  the  hardening  of  cement,  which  he  considered  to  be 
caused  by  progressive  crystallization  from  supersat- 
urated solutions,  the  crystals  appearing  in  needle-like 
forms,  grouped  in  spherolites  about  centers  of  crystal- 
lization. Hardening  is  effected  by  the  interlacing  and 
entanglement  of  these  crystals  and  the  frictional  re- 
sistance at  their  points  of  contact.  Michaelis  believes 
that  the  process  does  not  stop  here,  and  that  hydrated 
colloidal  calcium  silicate,  aluminate,  and  ferrite  are 
formed  from  the  solution  of  calcium  hydroxide  sur- 
rounding the  cement  particles,  the  water  again  given 
up  and  the  lime  remaining  absorbed.  The  hydrated 
colloids  then  set  to  firm  and  hard  colloids,  and  the 
hardening  of  the  cement  is  thus  effected. 

In  the  field  of  pure  science,  however,  the  most  im- 
portant developments  have  been  produced  by  American 
investigators.  The  studies  of  the  binary  systems  and 
their  components  by  Day,  Shepherd,  Wright,  and 
Rankin,  and,  later,  of  the  ternary  system  by  Rankin 
and  Wright,  have  furnished  a  real  basis  for  experi- 
mental work  which  hitherto  had  been  more  or  less  em- 
pirical. They  have  pointed  the  way  to  such  work  as 
that  done  by  Professor  Colony,  of  the  School  of  Mines, 
Columbia  University;  the  experimental  study  of  the 
aluminates  by  Spackman,  and,  later,  by  Bates  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards;  and  the  applied  micro- 
scopy of  Nathan  C.  Johnson,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  wider  use  of  the  micro- 
scope is  not  made  in  the  testing  of  cement  and  con- 
crete, and  it  is  to  call  attention  to  this  neglect  that 
this  matter  is  here  presented. 

Foreign  Investigators  Following  Vicat 

Returning  now  to  the  main  issue,  attention  is  di- 
rected to  the  experimental  work  of  Michaelis  in  Ger- 
many and  Le  Chatelier  in  France,  which  it  is  believed 
form  the  first  noteworthy  contributions  to  the  subject 
of  the  resistance  of  cements  to  dissolution  in  sea 
water,  since  the  disclosures  made  by  Vicat  about  twen- 
ty-five years  before. 

Michaelis,  in  1882,  published  his  theory  with  respect 
to  the  detrimental  effects  of  the  excess  of  lime  in 
Portland  cement  which  on  gauging  separates  out  as 
calcium  hydrate  in  crystalline  form,  which  latter  has 
little  or  no  binding  strength,  but  rather  a  tendency  to 
destroy  the  cohesion  already  attained.  He  concluded 
that : 

"If  there  are  offered  to  the  lime,  while  it  is  in  pro- 


•  Extracts    from    a    i»apcr    read    before    .\iiur.caii    Socirty    of    Civil     En- 
gineers June    13,    1923. 


cess  of  separating  out,  Pozzuolanas  (i.  e.,  substances 
which,  in  combination  with  calcium  hydrate,  form  ce- 
ment), the  amount  of  effective  cement  in  the  mortar 
may  be  increased  in  such  a  way  that  no  more  caustic 
lime  can  be  deposited  in  crystals,  but  that  the  entire 
quantity  of  calcium  hydrate  becoming  liberated  and 
which  must  first  go  into  solution  before  it  can  crystal- 
lize, is  employed  in  the  formation  of  calcium  hydro- 
silicate   (and  aluminate)." 

This  statement,  which  was  opposed  by  the  Council 
of  the  German  Cement  Makers'  Association  with  the 
claim  that,  "such  an  addition  produces  rather  a  de- 
crease of  strength  which  is  nearly  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  the  addition,"  was  unfortunately  coupled 
with  an  attack  on  the  professional  integrity  of  the 
author.  Further  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  his  the- 
ory were  advanced  by  Michaelis  in  an  open  letter  to 
the  association  in  1884.  Results  confirming  these  con- 
clusions were  obtained  in  the  tests  made  at  the  Royal 
Testing  Station  for  Building  Materials  and  at  the 
Confederation  Testing  Institute  at  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

Realizing  that  it  was  this  free  lime  which  offered 
combination  to  the  sulphates  of  sea  water,  Michaelis 
now  undertook  to  test  his  theory  with  respect  to  that 
medium.  The  Standing  Commission  for  the  Unifica- 
tion of  Standard  Methods  for  Testing  Building  Mate- 
rials imposed  upon  him  the  task  of  devising  a  test  for 
determining  the  action  of  sea  water  on  hydraulic  mor- 
tars. The  methods  used  in  these  experiments  and  the 
results  obtained  are  fully  described  in  his  paper  en- 
titled "The  Behaviour  of  Hydraulic  Cements  in  Sea 
Water."  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  in  everj^  way 
confirmed  the  conclusion  previously  stated  and,  as  the 
author  says: 

"It  may  then  be  with  confidence  asserted  that  evi- 
dence has  been  furnished,  both  scientifically  and  prac- 
tically, that  hydraulic  binding-agents  which  contain 
more  lime  than  is  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  stable 
hydro-silicates  and  hydro-aluminates  (and  only  the 
compounds  poor  in  lime  are  to  be  recognized  as  stable, 
and  that  in  a  higher  degree  according  as  they  are 
poorer  in  lime)  may  not  be  employed  for  marine  con- 
structions. 

"Since  then,  according  to  my  proposal,  mi.xed  ce- 
ments furnish  a  mortar  not  only  much  more  durable 
and  strong,  but  also  considerably  cheaper,  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  welfare  that  these  mixed  ce- 
ments should  be  as  widely  used  as  possible,  and  that 
our  knowledge  of  these  things  being  now  extended,  and 
the  real  cause  of  the  danger  distinctly  recognized,  the 
employment  for  marine  constructions  of  hydraulic 
binding-materials  too  rich  in  lime,  without  improving 
additions,  should  no  longer  be  permitted. 

"The  solution  of  the  problem  is  moreover  the  most 
favorable  that  could  be  imagined;  the  old  methods 
still  hold  good;  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  make  a  sen- 
sible use  of  the  ancient,  most  effective,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  cheapest  hydraulic  mortar-formers,  amongst 
which  none  takes  a  higher  place  than  genuine  Trass. 
By  'genuine  Trass'  is  meant  the  finely-ground  Tufa 
(Trastone),  without  any  admixture  of  ashes  or  other 
substance. 

(To  be  continued) 


ELECTRIC  GEARING  IN  SHIPS 

An  Analysis  of  the  Factors  for  Determining  the  Advisability  of  Applying  Electric  Gearing 

in  the  Main  Drive  of  Merchant  Ships 
By  R.  S.  JOHNSON,  Managing  Director  Cammel-Laird  &  Company* 


IN  dealing  with  the  electric  propulsion  of  ships,  it 
is  as  well  at  the  outset  to  remark  that  the  trans- 
mission of  power  on  board  vessels  electrically  en- 
ables one  to  obtain  the  best  propeller  speed  for  effi- 
ciency and  the  best  speed  for  the  prime  mover  to  en- 
sure economy  in  fuel.  The  prime  mover  which  trans- 
mits its  power  electrically  by  means  of  synchronous 
motors  to  the  propeller  maintains  the  designed  ratio 
of  revolutions  as  rigidly  as  if  it  was  geared  mechanic- 
ally through  pinions  and  gear  wheels. 

Years  ago  it  was  customary  to  "gear  up"  the  pro- 
peller, as  the  reciprocating  engines  of  that  day,  gen- 
erally of  the  oscillating  or  horizontal  type,  were  driven 
at  about  20  r.  p.  m.,  and  in  order  to  obtain  suitable 
revolutions  for  the  propeller,  gearing  was  interposed 
to  enable  about  80  revolutions  to  be  maintained  at  the 
propeller.  In  those  days  gear  troubles  were  not  un- 
known, and  the  horn-beam  teeth  of  the  gearing  had 
to  be  frequently  renewed. 

As  the  high-speed  reciprocating  engine  became  pos- 
sible, gearing  was  found  unnecessary  and  for  many 
years  this  type  of  machinery  held  the  field. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  direct-driven  turbine 
and  the  subsequent  rapid  improvements  in  turbine 
construction,  it  became  evident  that  if  greater  econ- 
omy was  to  be  obtained  it  would  be  necessary  to  de- 
sign the  turbine  for  its  maximum  speed,  this  design 
besides  giving  a  considerable  reduction  in  steam  con- 
sumption, permitting  a  large  reduction  in  the  size  of 
the  turbines  and  obviating  the  danger  from  distortion 
and  consequent  blading  troubles,  frequently  due  to  in- 
sufficient blade  clearance,  which  had  occurred  with 
many  of  the  large  direct-driven  turbine  installations. 

The  high-speed  turbine,  running  up  to  2300  r.  p.  m. 
in  the  case  of  the  high-pressure  and  up  to  1600  in  the 
case  of  the  low-pressure,  involved  a  return  to  mechan- 
ical gearing  with  ratios  of  about  6.6  to  1  and  as  high 
as  17  to  1  in  the  case  of  single-reduction  gearing,  the 
limit  being  the  diameter  of  the  main  gear  wheel  which 
was  possible  to  place  in  the  vessel. 

The  experience  with  single-reduction  gearing  was 
generally  fairly  satisfactory,  but  with  the  introduction 
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of  the  high-speed  turbines  in  large  cargo  and  passen- 
ger vessels  double-reduction  gearing  with  a  ratio  of 
40  to  1  was  adopted,  in  order  to  obtain  a  suitable  speed 
for  an  efficient  propeller,  to  keep  the  main  gear  wheel 
a  reasonable  diameter  and  to  obtain  increased  economy. 

As  most  are  aware,  many  distressing  failures  have 
occurred  with  double-reduction  geared  installations, 
especially  those  of  moderately  high  powers,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  second  reduction  pinions — the  low- 
speed  elements — and  this  notwithstanding  the  greatest 
care  taken  in  the  manufacture  of  the  material  and 
workmanship.  It  is  possible  that,  due  to  the  careful 
investigations  which  have  been  made  into  the  many 
failures,  improvements  may  be  made,  but  confidence 
in  the  reliability  of  this  type  of  gearing  has  been  se- 
riously undermined. 

Turbo-Electric  Drive 

With  turbo-electric  transmission  of  power  it  is  pos- 
sible to  dispense  with  mechanical  gearing  and  still  ob- 
tain the  desirable  conditions  of  efficient  prime  movers 
and  efficient  propellers. 

With  the  rapid  advances  that  have  been  made  in 
electrical  apparatus  during  the  last  fifteen  years  and 
the  proved  reliability  of  the  electric  motor,  it  is  not 
overstating  the  case  to  say  that  there  is  no  experiment 
in  the  electrical  part  of  the  installation.  In  this  con- 
nection it  will  be  generally  known  that  all  the  modern 
rolling  mills  are  electrically  controlled  and  remarkably 
heavy  duties  are  put  on  these  controls.  A  motor  with 
continuous  rating  of  5580  horsepower  at  a  maximum 
speed  of  150  r.  p.  m.  and  producing  a  maximum  load 
of  18,200  b.  h.  p.  working  in  conjunction  with  a  fly- 
wheel set,  is  capable  of  reversing  from  full  speed  in 
one  direction  to  full  speed  in  the  other  direction  eight 
to  ten  times  a  minute. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  overall  efficiency,  although 
the  actual  losses  in  transniission  are  more  in  the  elec- 
trical reduction  than  in  the  mechanical  gear  reduction, 
yet  the  total  overall  efficiency  of  the  turbo  -  electric 
drive  for  moderately  high  powers  is  as  good  as  the 
single-reduction  gear  drive  and  better  than  the  double- 
reduction  gear  drive,  as  the  attached  table  indicates: 


WTi.  HTB.  '-■■* 

Inboard    profile   of    one    of    the    new    Staten    Island    ferryboats    equipped   with    turbo-electric    drive    by    the    General    Electric    Company 
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TABLE    OF    LOSSES 


Double  Reduction 

Single  Reduction  with 

with  High  Pressure, 

Turbo-EIectric 

High   Pressure  and   Low   Pressure 

Intermediate  Pres- 

with 

Turbines 

sure  and  Low 
Pressure  Turbines 

Single  Turbine 

Per 

centage 
2-5 

3-0 

Percentage 

5-5 

3-5 

Percentage 

Extra-Turbine  Glands   and 
Connections  and   Pipes... 

Cables    .  .    3-9 
Motor     2-3 

Astern   Turbine    (say   60   per 
cent  of  ahead  power)  .... 

1-75 

1-75 

Ventilation.    0-5 

Lubricating   Oil    Pumps.... 

1-0 

1-25 

Excitation..    1-6 

8-25 
91-75 

12-00 
88-0 

8-3 

Overall    Efficiency    

91-7 

This  table  deals  with  transmission  losses  only,  and 
not  with  the  steam  economy  of  the  installations,  and 
it  will  be  remembered  that  although  the  transmission 
losses  in  the  double-reduction  gearing  are  greater  than 
the  single-reduction  gearing,  yet  due  to  the  increased 
turbine  efficiency  of  the  double-reduction  geared  instal- 
lation as  compared  with  the  single-reduction  geared 
installation  steam  consumption  is  reduced.  With  the 
turbo-electric  drive  the  turbines  can  be  designed  for 
the  maximum  possible  economy  to  a  greater  degree 
than  the  turbines  in  the  double-reduction  geared  ar- 
rangement, as  the  design  is  not  limited  by  any  out- 
side considerations. 

The  turbo-electric  installation  lends  itself  admirably 
to  large  powered  intermediate  and  passenger  vessels, 
.and  its  many  advantages  over  all  other  steam  plants 
will,  it  is  believed,  commend  it  to  all  those  interested 
in  the  development  of  modern  machinery. 

The  principal  advantages  of  the  turbo-electric  drive 
as  compared  with  the  mechanical-geared  turbine  drive 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(a)  Mechanical  gearing  with  its  multiplicity  of  con- 
tacts, each  one  of  them  a  possible  source  of  danger,  is 
eliminated,  and  in  its  place  is  substituted  a  combina- 
tion of  alternating-current  generators  and  synchronous 
motors,  which  constitutes  in  effect  an  electrical  reduc- 
tion gear.  With  the  elimination  of  mechanical  gear- 
ing, the  elaborate  forced  lubrication  arrangements, 
which  are  a  feature  of  the  modern  double-reduction 
turbine  vessel,  are  dispensed  with  in  their  entirety. 

(b)  The  electric  drive  is  noiseless  and  noise  is  a 
most  objectionable  feature  in  any  double  -  reduction 
geared  machinery;  even  the  quietest  set  of  gears  has 
this  fault. 


(c)  With  mechanical  gearing  the  turbines  are  usu- 
ally split  up  into  high-pressure  and  low-pressure  cas- 
ings, and  frequently  intermediate  pressure  and  addi- 
tional turbines  are  necessary  for  reversing,  the  revers- 
ing wheels  revolving  idly  in  a  vacuum  when  running 
ahead.  On  reversing,  high-pressure  steam  (which  may 
in  addition  be  highly  superheated)  is  admitted  to  the 
comparatively  cold  astern  turbine  casing,  with  conse- 
quent risk  of  damage  and  breakdown.  In  the  act  of 
going  astern  from  ahead,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the 
propeller  to  rotate  in  its  original  direction,  the  astern 
turbine  is  working  against  the  incoming  steam,  with 
the  result  that  the  steam  becomes  highly  superheated, 
with  resultant  intense  local  heating.  Further,  the  idle 
astern  turbines,  although  revolving  in  a  vacuum,  con- 
stitute a  constant  drag  when  running  ahead. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  electric  drive  there  is 
only  one  turbine  casing,  and  no  reversing  turbines  are 
necessary,  as  the  turbines  rotate  continuously  in  one 
direction.  The  reversing  is  carried  out  electrically, 
and  the  turbines  are  subject  to  steady  temperature 
conditions,  with  the  consequent  elimination  of  revers- 
ing risks.  In  addition,  with  the  electric  drive  full 
power  astern  is  immediately  available,  whereas  with 
geared  turbine  installations  the  astern  power  is  usually 
limited  to  about  60  per  cent  of  the  ahead  power. 

(d)  The  ease  of  control  is  a  feature  of  the  electric 
drive,  the  control  gear  being  so  arranged  that  the  va- 
rious operations  are  interlocked  in  correct  sequence, 
thereby  enabling  maneuvering  to  be  carried  out  rap- 
idly and  without  risk  of  mistake. 

In  making  economy  comparisons  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  turbo-electrical  machinery  is  (in  regular 
power-station  practice)  subject  to  most  severe  econ- 
omy guarantees,  and  has  before  acceptance  to  comply 
satisfactorily  with  exhaustive  tests,  in  which  the  most 
refined  measuring  apparatus   is   employed. 

In  consequence  of  this  it  is  claimed  that  estimated 
figures  for  this  type  of  drive  can  be  readily  substan- 
tiated and  may  be  accepted  with  every  confidence  that 
they  will  be  attained  in  practice;  on  the  other  hand, 
estimates  of  consumption  with  the  usual  marine  tur- 
bine machinery  cannot  be  subject  to  very  accurate 
tests  at  sea,  principally  owing  to  weather  conditions 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  service,  so  that  the  actual 
attainment  in  service  of  exceptionally  favorable  esti- 
mated figures  is  open  to  some  degree  of  doubt. 

This  is  especially  the  case  when  claims  for  excep- 
tional low  consumptions  are  put  forward  for  geared 
arrangements  involving  the  adoption  of  two,  three  or 
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Tri|ilp-Expansion 
Single  Screw. 

Turho-Electric 
Single  Screw. 

Oil  Engines  with 

Electrically  Driven 

Auxiliaries,  Twin  Screw. 

Diesel  Electric  Drive,    v 
Motor  Aft,  Single  Screw. 

LriiKth 

:)i'.:.  ft. 

:i2.5ft. 

325  ft. 

325  ft. 

Breadth        

-•16  ft. 

4(>  ft. 

46  ft. 

46  ft. 

Deadweight 

3,;?J0  tons. 

:!.270  Ions. 

3,440  tons. 

3,380  tons. 

Engines        1  set 

24}   in.    -    4]i  in.    -    09  in. 

Turbo-Electric  Drive 
Motor   Aft. 

Canipllaird-Fidlagar 
T.S.   Oil   Engines. 

Camellaird-Fullagar 

48  in. 

Boilers         

3   single-ended 

15  ft.  lOJ  In.   X   12  ft.  2  in. 

Forced  Draught. 

3  single-ended 

15  ft.  10}  In.   X   12  ft.  43  in. 

Forced  Draught. 

1  Cochran 

:>  ft.  Oin.diani.  x   12  ft .  3  in. 

for  Stfani   Heating. 

1  Cochran 
5  ft.  Cin.diam.  x  12  ft..  3  in. 
for  Steam  Heating 

ProRsiiro  in  11).  per  sq.  In.  .. 

200.     No   Superheat. 

200.     200  degrees   Fahr. 
Superheat. 

I.H.P.  (Kquivalcnt  Steam) 

2,.')00 

2,.500 

2,500 

2,500 

1-nel    ronRumptlon    (Ex.    Kefrlg. 
.Machinery).     Tons  )ier  <lny 

:i2  oil. 

■il  oil. 

11}  oil. 

12}  oil. 

Bnnl<erH.     Tons 

:4!>oiI. 

740  oil. 

200  oil. 

320  oil. 

Increased   flibic  rnpnrlly   nvnil- 
iil)Ie  for  CarRO 

C3,000c\il>icft. 

28,000  cubic  ft. 

Table  showing  comparisons  between   various   gearings  on   shipboard 
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four  turbines  taking  steam  in  series,  as  the  incidental 
losses  resulting  from  the  additional  receiver  pipe  con- 
nections, together  with  the  increased  gland  losses,  will 
more  than  nullify  any  theoretical  gain. 

Diesel  Electric 

While  turbo-electric  drive  provides  a  solution  for 
moderate  or  high  powers,  without  any  loss  of  economy, 
as  compared  with  either  the  single-reduction  or  double- 
reduction  geared  turbine,  the  diesel  electric  drive  in 
the  case  of  lower  powers  opens  up  the  field  for  far 
greater  running  economy  and  can  even  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  diesel  direct-coupled  machinery. 

With  the  present  state  of  development  of  the  diesel 
engine  for  direct  drive,  it  is  found  that  most  ship- 
owners prefer  to  have  twin-screw  machinery  in  pref- 
erence to  single  screw,  principally,  no  doubt,  because 
the  sizes  for  the  larger  powers  cannot  yet  be  obtained 
on  a  single  shaft.  By  the  use  of  diesel  electric  drive  it 
is  possible  to  standardize  the  smaller  high-speed  oil 
engine  in  units,  a  combination  of  which  can  be  made 
suitable  for  the  power  required.  The  engines  can  be 
made  of  a  much  simpler  form  and  of  lighter  construc- 
tion, while  with  the  motor  the  correct  propeller  speed 
can  be  obtained. 

In  the  diesel  direct  drive  the  engines  are  designed 
with  a  view  to  the  best  compromise  for  propeller  rev- 
olutions and  are  coupled  direct  to  the  propeller.  Elab- 
orate and  complicated  reversing  gear  has  to  be  fitted 
and  the  heavy  starting  torque  on  the  engine  has  to  be 
provided  for  in  the  design,  and  as  the  engines  are  di- 
rectly connected  to  the  propellers,  they  have  to  be 
made  heavy  to  withstand  shocks. 

With  the  diesel  electric  drive  the  engine  can  be  de- 
signed with  no  reference  to  the  propeller  speed,  and 
as  the  engines  run  in  one  direction  only  and  at  a  con- 
stant speed,  and  are  not  directly  connected  to  the  pro- 
peller shafts,  it  follows  that  a  high-speed  engine  with- 
out any  reversing  gear  can  be  used.  In  effect,  one  has 
a  power  station  on  board  ship.  Either  single  screw 
or  twin  screws  can  be  adopted  with  any  arrangements 
of  prime  movers.  Another  great  advantage  is  that  the 
propeller  is  driven  by  the  electric  motor  at  a  constant 
speed  and  torque  in  a  seaway,  the  motor  acting  as  a 
flywheel ;  this  cannot  be  obtained  with  direct  coupled 
engines,  which  are  subject  to  constant  fluctuation  of 
speed  and  torque. 

Table  B  shows  a  design  in  which  a  comparison  is 
made  for  a  certain  size  of  vessel  fitted  with  various 
types  of  machinery,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the  diesel 
electric  drive  is  the  most  economical  of  all,  when  the 
carrying  capacity  is  taken  into  account. 

Referring  to  the  figures  given  for  fuel  consumption, 
it  may  be  stated  that  these  figures  are  such  as  can  be 
confidently  expected  in  practice. 

With  the  adoption  and  standardization  of  the  high- 
speed engine  the  various  parts  can  be  made  inter- 
changeable and  repairs  can  be  easily  effected.  More- 
over, should  a  unit  break  down,  it  can  be  shut  off 
without  seriously  affecting  the  ships  speed,  and  the 
repair,  owing  to  the  lightness  of  the  parts  involved, 
could  be  carried  out  at  sea  by  the  ship's  staff. 

Current  for  driving  the  auxiliaries,  excitation  and 
for  lighting  can  be  taken  from  an  independent  source, 
or  preferably  from  an  auxiliary  generator  fitted  adja- 
cent to  the  main  generator,  and  on  the  same  shaft. 


With  this  latter  arrangement  the  only  auxiliary  set 
which  need  be  provided  is  a  small  one  for  lighting  the 
ship  while  in  harbor. 

While  the  cost  of  the  diesel  electric  drive  is  slightly 
more  than  the  other  types,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
with  increased  carrying  capacity  the  increased  cost 
could  be  written  off  in  eighteen  months'  ordinary  ser- 
vice, while  the  vessel  will  have  the  increased  carrying 
capacity  all  her  life;  alternateh',  a  smaller  and  there- 
fore cheaper  vessel  could  be  designed  to  do  the  same 
work. 

By  using  electrically-driven  auxiliaries,  further  run- 
ning economy  is  obtained  and  considerable  quantities 
of  steam,  exhaust  and  lubricating  pipes  can  be  dis- 
pensed with.  In  the  modern  twin-screw  double-reduc- 
tion geared  installations  the  engine  room  is  so  full  of 
connections  and  fittings  that  the  cost  of  overhauling 
or  upkeep  is  a  very  serious  item,  any  important  repair 
necessitating  disconnecting  and  moving  of  many  pieces 
to  enable  the  repair  to  be  carried  out.  As  compared 
with  such  an  installation  the  turbo-electric  drive  ar- 
rangement is  simple,  there  are  fewer  items  to  go  out 
of  order,  and  the  cost  of  upkeep  should  be  considerably 
less.  The  high  voltage  is  sometimes  quoted  as  an  ob- 
jection to  this  type  of  drive,  but  the  high-tension  con- 
nections are  amply  safeguarded  and  meet  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  various  registration  societies. 

The  diesel  electric  drive  also  offers  many  advantages 
for  the  moderate  powered  ship  as  compared  with  the 
diesel  direct  drive,  and  can  be  relied  on  to  give  great 
flexibility  and  high  economy. 

Each  ship  or  each  class  of  ship  must,  of  necessity, 
be  dealt  with  on  its  merits,  and  the  type  of  machinery 
to  be  adopted  must  depend  on  the  space  available, 
weight  and  cost  of  installation,  economy  of  the  ma- 
chinery as  a  whole,  and  reliability. 

At  the  present  stage  of  the  development  of  the  oil 
engine  it  is  certainly  not  possible  to  expect  very  high 
powers  whether  the  arrangement  be  diesel  direct  or 
diesel  electric.  The  limitation  of  power  which  can  sat- 
isfactorily be  obtained  in  each  cylinder  is  very  definite 
and  is  governed  by  temperature  conditions  in  any  type 
of  oil  engine — with  this  limitation  one  is  driven  to 
increased  number  of  units  and  this  means  increased 
first  cost  and  increased  cost  of  upkeep  for  the  life  of 
the  ship.  An  increase  of  units  also  means  an  increased 
staff  to  look  after  them.  These  diflftculties  may  or  may 
not  disappear  if  an  internal-combustion  type  of  turbine 
ever  becomes  a  reality,  as  the  limitation  again  would 
be  the  temperature  condition. 

When  high  powers  are  necessary,  as,  for  example, 
in  large  passenger  vessels,  the  turbo-electric  scheme 
meets  in  a  simple  and  effective  manner  the  onerous 
conditions  in  our  modern  vessels. 

In  conclusion,  the  most  recent  experience  in  ship 
propulsion  seems  to  indicate  that  double  -  reduction 
geared  turbines  and  single-reduction  are  still  subject 
to  suspicion,  the  latter  in  a  lesser  degree. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  in  moderate  powered 
vessels  it  will  be  a  choice  between  retaining  the  recip- 
rocating engine  or  adopting  diesel  electric  or  diesel 
direct  drive,  and  in  large  powered  installations  turbo- 
electric  drive,  if  reliability  is  to  be  maintained,  and 
after  all  this  is  the  first  consideration  with  shipowners. 


IMPROVED  STEAM  CONDENSER  PRACTICE 

By  LUTHER  D.  LOVEKIN 


THE  Lovekin  patent  "pear  type"  of  surface  con- 
denser represents  what  the  writer  believes  to  be 
the  nearest  approach  to  an  ideal  apparatus  for 
the  condensation  of  steam  that  has  ever  been  pre- 
sented to  the  engineering  fraternity.  It  is  novel,  yet 
based  on  good,  sound  engineering  principles  which 
should  justify  its  acceptance  among  the  engineers  of 
the  world.  It  is  the  result  of  years  of  study  in  sur- 
face condenser  design,  and  while  new  and  novel  there 
are  no  freakish  features  about  it  such  as  to  compel 
one  to  swallow  a  lot  of  imaginary  conclusions  such  as 
have  been  presented  heretofore  from  various  sources. 

Every  engineer  knows  that  to  design  a  condenser  in 
which  the  velocity  of  the  steam  between  the  tubes  re- 
mains constant,  due  to  a  certain  method  of  tube  spac- 
ing or  a  certain  form  of  shell,  is  impossible.  If  it  were 
possible  it  would  be  of  such  a  freakish  form  as  to 
condemn  the  design  owing  to  its  impracticability. 

This,  however,  should  not  interfere  with  an  attempt 
to  carry  out  ideal  conditions  as  far  as  possible,  pro- 
viding the  design  is  practical.  Therefore,  in  the  Love- 
kin  condenser  every  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep 
well  within  the  accepted  limits  of  common  sense  de- 
sign, at  the  same  time  keeping  in  mind  that  certain 
fundamental  laws  exist  which  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of  in  the  construction  of  the  condenser. 

It  is  well  known  that  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  steam 
is  condensed  in  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  upper 
half  of  the  ordinary  condenser,  while  the  lower  half 
merely  serves  to  cool  the  condensate.  Special  provision 
has  at  times  been  made  for  what  are  known  as  the  air 
cooling  tubes,  these  tubes  being  protected  in  various 
ways  by  a  plate  in  order  to  shield  them  from  the 
condensate. 

Little  has  been  said  about  the  lower  half  of  the  con- 
denser of  the  ordinary  type  serving  as  both  an  air 
cooler  and  a  condensate  cooler,  so  that  when  the  air 
is  cooled  by  the  special  means  provided  for  cooling 
the  air,  it  really  has  had  little  work  to  do  on  account 
of  the  air  having  already  been  cooled  in  that  part  of 
the  condenser  which  was  designed  to  condense  the 
steam. 

Now  if  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  lower  half  of 
the  ordinary  condenser  does  less  than  20  per  cent  of 
the  work  of  condensing  the  steam,  why  use  it  at  all 
for  condensing  the  steam?  Why  not  design  the  upper 
part  for  a  condenser  capable  of  removing  all  of  the 
latent  heat  and  let  the  condensate  keep  its  highest 
temperature  instead  of  cooling  it  down?  Use  the  lower 
part  for  cooling  the  air  and  non-condensible  vapors  to 
as  near  the  temperature  of  the  circulating  water  as 
possible.  To  do  this  more  surface  than  is  ordinarily 
supplied  in  what  is  known  as  the  air  cooling  tubes  is 
needed  for  the  reason  that  the  heat  transfer  between 
air  and  water  is  much  less  than  from  steam  to  water. 
Experience,  therefore,  should  be  used  in  a  rational  way 
by  placing  the  necessary  surface  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  condenser  required  for  cooling  the  air  and  non- 
condensible  vapors  to  the  proper  degree.  This  is  not 
condensing  surface  but  air  cooling  surface. 

The  division  of  a  condenser  into  two  zones  is  log- 
ical. Let  the  primary  zone  do  the  work  of  condensing, 
and  the  secondary  zone  do  the  work  of  cooling  the  air 
and  non-condensible  vapors.  This  arrangement  will 
insure  the  same  vacuum  with  25  per  cent  less  tubing. 
It  means  more  than  this  when  the  saving  in  heat  of 
the  condensate  is  considered. 

In  the  Lovekin  pear  shaped  design  of  condenser  the 


primary  zone  is  used  to  condense  the  steam.  The  con- 
densate is  then  removed  at  its  maximum  and  if  there 
are  any  remaining  vapors  these  are  condensed  in  the 
first  few  rows  of  the  secondary  zone  or  air  cooler. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  secondary  zone  of  the 
Lovekin  design  the  flow  of  vapor  is  reversed,  i.  e.,  all 
remaining  vapors,  as  well  as  air,  are  compelled  to  flow 
upwards  toward  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  air  chan- 
nel way.  This  arrangement  has  the  great  advantage 
in  that  the  air  becomes  colder  and  drier  as  it  proceeds 
to  the  air  outlet  at  the  top,  where  it  is  removed  by  the 
air  ejectors  or  air  pump. 

On  account  of  the  special  construction  of  the  Love- 
kin air  cooling  zone,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  design 
more  in  accordance  with  the  ideal  than  with  any  other 
existing  condenser,  as  in  this  case  the  greater  part  or 
all  of  the  condensate  from  the  primary  zone  has  been 
removed  from  the  steam  before  the  remaining  vapors 
or  air  start  on  their  upward  passage  through  the  sec- 
onary  zone  to  the  air  outlet.  More  area  is  required 
at  the  outlet  from  the  primary  zone  than  at  the  en- 
trance area  to  the  secondary  zone,  for  the  reason  that 
the  condensate  as  well  as  any  remaining  vapors,  to- 
gether with  the  air,  has  to  pass  between  the  lower  row 
of  tubes  of  the  primary  zone.  In  the  secondary  zone 
the  entrance  area  between  the  tubes  for  the  air  and 
any  remaining  vapors  is  very  liberal.  Also  the  cooling 
surface  is  properly  arranged,  having  its  maximum 
cooling  surface  at  the  entrance.  This  enables  the  re- 
maining vapors,  if  any,  to  be  condensed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  not  to  have  the  condensate  falling  over  the  air 
cooling  tubes.  The  shape  of  this  air  cooling  zone  is 
such  that  an  increasing  velocity  of  the  air  over  the 
cooling  tubes  is  obtained  as  the  air  becomes  drier  on 
its  way  to  the  air  channel,  and  this  increase  in  the 
velocity  of  the  air  means  an  increase  in  efficiency  in 
cooling  the  air.  The  cover  plate  over  the  air  cooling 
zone  keeps  all  of  these  tubes  free  from  the  condensate 
of  the  primary  zone  and  the  angle  bars  near  the  ends 
of  these  plates,  which  are  of  short  lengths  with  an 
equal  length  of  open  space  between  the  ends  of  these 
angle  bars,  break  up  the  continuous  sheet  of  water 
which  would  otherwise  exist  and  which  would  prevent 
the  free  access  of  the  air  and  remaining  vapors,  if  any, 
to  the  secondary  zone. 

The  new  and  novel  features  referred  to  are  partic- 
ularly noticeable  here,  for  in  no  other  form  of  con- 
denser have  we  found  the  lower  part  of  a  two-pass 
condenser  with  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  surface 
of  the  upper  portion.  This  could  not  be  done  were  it 
not  for  the  new  feature  of  using  large  pipes  for  con- 
veying part  of  the  circulating  water  to  the  opposite 
end.  These  pipes,  plus  the  regular  condenser  tubes, 
enable  the  proper  quantity  of  water  to  pass  through 
the  lower  part  of  the  condenser  without  excessive  re- 
sistance. 

Data  taken  fi'om  actual  trials  on  several  Lovekin 
condensers  of  the  earlier  forms  have  definitely  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  when  using  tubes  of  ''.s-inch  diam- 
eter and  a  velocity  of  water  through  said  tubes  of 
about  6  feet  per  second,  we  can  obtain  a  heat  transfer 
in  the  primary  zone  of  this  condenser  of  1000  instead 
of  the  conventional  300  to  500  B.  T.  U.  heat  transfer 
ordinarily  obtained   in  condensers. 

In  addition  to  the  surface  in  the  primary  zone  we 
have  in  the  Lovekin  condensers  a  secondary  zone  for 
air  cooling,  but  the  amount  of  cooling  surface  in  this 
zone  is  always  such  that  the  total  tube  surface   in  a 
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condenser  of  the  Lovekin  type  will  be  fully  25  to  50 
per  cent  less  than  with  the  conventional  types  of  con- 
densers now  in  use.  In  reducing  the  cooling  surface 
of  this  condenser  the  fullest  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  fact  that  all  condenser  tubes  become  more 
or  less  fouled  in  service,  and  therefore  test  results 
from  a  condenser  with  clean  tubes  should  not,  in  any 
manner,  be  compared  with  those  in  service. 


For  the  above  reason,  data  taken  from  a  number  of 
types  of  surface  condensers  with  clean  tubes  have  been 
used  as  a  comparison.  When  the  tubes  become  fouled 
in  any  type  of  condenser  the  efficiency  is  naturally  re- 
duced, but  even  in  this  case  the  Lovekin  condenser, 
with  its  reduced  surface,  continues  to  give  better  re- 
sults than  the  conventional  design  of  condenser  on  ac- 
count of  its  design  being  based  upon  sound  principles. 


ECONOMIES  OF  LABOR-SAVING  EQUIPMENT 

Committee  of  the  Material  Handling  Division  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
Proposes  Standard  Formulas  for  Computing  Evaluation  of  Labor  Saving 

T 


HE  committee  appointed  by  the  Material  Han- 
dling Division  to  "consider  and  recommend  ra- 
tional formulas  for  computing  the  economic  re- 
sults of  the  installation  of  labor-conserving  in- 
dustrial equipment"  has  laid  particular  stress  on  its 
value  at  marine  terminals.  The  report  of  this  com- 
mittee should  therefore  be  of  great  interest  to  many 
readers  of  Pacific  Marine  Review.  We  are  therefore 
printing  the  following  abstract  of  the  report  as  it  ap- 
pears in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

The  problem  presented  is  one  of  comparative  costs. 
The  tendencies  in  current  practice  which  it  is  desired 
to  correct  are  simply  lack  of  consistency  in  treating 
the  debit  and  credit  items  involved.  Incidental  items, 
such  as  interest  on  investment,  taxes,  maintenance,  de- 
preciation, obsolescence,  etc.,  in  other  words,  "fixed 
charges"  or  "burden,"  are  currently  accounted  on  the 
debit  side  when  calculating  the  costs  of  substituting 
mechanical  processes  for  manual  ones.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  unusual  to  make  any  contingent 
addition  in  calculating  the  monetary  value  of  labor 
saved  by  improved  methods. 

In  principle  the  desired  formula  represents  simply 
a  mathematical  expression  of  such  debit  and  credit 
items  as  are  involved  in  the  proposed  new  method,  or 
process,  as  compared  with  previous  practice.  In  highly 
organized  and  thoroughly  systematized  industrial  prac- 
tice, however,  direct  expenditures  and  direct  economies 
are  frequently  of  less  importance  in  their  monetary 
value  than  related  incidental  expenditures  and  econ- 
omies. For  instance,  labor  is  employed  in  the  factory 
for  processing  a  raw  material,  which  is  thereby  en- 
hanced in  value  and  becomes  the  factory's  product. 
As  a  rule,  the  total  cost  of  the  process  will  consist  of, 
say,  one  part  "direct  labor"  (labor  which  can  be 
charged  directly  to  a  single  process,  or  part  of  the 
product)  and  from  one  -  half  to  three  parts  "fixed 
charge,"  "burden,"  or  operating  charge,  consisting  of 
"indirect  labor"  (labor  which  is  of  general  utility  and 
not  chargeable  directly),  and  such  items  as  superin- 
tendence, employes'  liability,  welfare  activities,  main- 
tenance of  building  and  machinery,  fuel,  supplies,  in- 
surance, depreciation,  taxes,  accounting,  etc. 

The  real  problem  in  composing  a  formula,  therefore, 
is  not  one  of  mathematics,  but  of  economics.  Not  only 
should  there  be  added  to  each  dollar  expended  for  im- 
proved equipment  a  suitable  incidental  amount  (in 
percentage  of  the  capital  invested)  to  cover  fixed 
charges  or  burden,  but  also  a  suitable  incidental  ad- 
dition (in  percentage)  should  be  made  to  each  dollar's 
worth  of  labor  saved,  as  its  proportion  of  "burden" 
saved.  The  extent  of  the  expenditure  for  items  ac- 
counted as  burden  will  usually  bear  some  fairly  pro- 
portional relation  to  the  amount  of  labor  performed. 
When  calculating  the  cost  of  the  finished  product,  if 
an  improved  process  or  equipment  affects  the  amount 


and  hence  the  cost  of  the  "direct  labor,"  then,  for  the 
most  accurate  results,  the  burden  should  be  applied  to 
labor  saved  at  the  same  rate  as  labor  used. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cost  of  the  prod- 
uct, non-productive  labor,  as  a  part  of  burden,  should 
not  be  considered  as  subject  to  any  contingent  addi- 
tion for  burden.  Yet  for  certain  classes  of  account- 
ing, particularly  where  comparative  economies  are  be- 
ing considered,  non-productive  labor  may  carry  all 
items  of  burden  that  are  chargeable  to  direct  labor, 
except  that  it  carries  no  contingent  addition  for  its 
own  class  of  indirect  labor.  It  entails  superintend- 
ence, employes'  liability,  welfare  work,  penalties  for 
overtime  and  holidays,  capitae'  fcr  payrolls,  housing, 
heating  and  lighting,  with  the  incidental  maintenance, 
taxes,  depreciation,  and  other  charges,  in  the  same 
way  as  direct  labor. 

Since  a  new  process  must  of  necessity  be  considered 
in  comparison  with  an  established  process,  no  "bur- 
den" need  be  considered  in  respect  to  the  labor  used 
in  either  case,  because  the  burden  charge  per  unit  of 
labor  in  one  process  will  offset  an  equal  unit  of  labor 
in  the  other  process.  The  difference  in  labor  required, 
however,  must,  in  the  interest  of  accuracy,  be  subject 
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to  its  appropriate  addition  for  "burden."  For  this 
class  of  cost  accounting  the  cost  department  of  an  in- 
dustry should  ascertain  the  proper  percentage  to  add 
for  burden  on  both  "productive"  and  "non-productive" 
labor. 

Handling  materials  is  practically  always  an  impor- 
tant item  of  cost  in  manufacturing.  With  a  complex 
product  it  would  be  difficult  to  charge  handling  costs 
to  individual  materials;  and  it  is  usually  accounted 
as  "non-productive"  labor  and  distributed  to  various 
items  of  product,  though  an  addition  in  the  way  of  a 
percentage  on  direct  labor,  or  an  equivalent  method, 
in  common  with  other  items  of  "burden."  Here  we 
have  an  example  of  labor  expended  in  handling  mis- 
cellaneous materials  which  would  be  accounted  as 
"non-productive"  labor. 

If,  however,  we  consider  the  employment  of  labor  in 
transportation,  in  the  handling  of  miscellaneous  ma- 
terials, it  would  naturally  be  accounted  as  "direct" 
labor,  since  it  accomplishes  an  important  and  definite 
step  in  the  process  of  transportation,  and  should  there- 
fore be  subject  to  its  pro  rata  share  of  all  fixed 
charges  whether  it  is  labor  used  or  labor  saved  by 
an  improved  process  or  by  the  substitution  of  me- 
chanical process. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  current  practice 
which  usually  takes  no  account  of  "fixed  charges"  or 
"burden"  on  the  excess  of  labor  used  by  one  process 
or  on  the  labor  saved  by  another  process,  represents 
a  grave  error  in  any  analysis  of  comparative  costs. 
Also  in  some  cases  where  "burden"  is  added  to  "direct 
labor"  in  calculating  comparative  costs,  it  is  omitted 
entirely  where  the  labor  is  accounted  as  "non-produc- 
tive," or  indirect. 

Based  upon  these  considerations  the  following  rule 
for  setting  a  value  upon  labor  saved  by  an  improved 
process  has  been  evolved: 

Whatever  valuation  is  arrived  at  in  cost  accounting 
as  the  cost  per  unit  of  labor  used  in  production,  also 
establishes  the  value  per  unit  of  labor  saved  by  an 
improve  process.  For  simplicity,  no  monetary  value 
need  be  placed  upon  labor  employed  in  comparative 
processes,  except  upon  the  amount  of  difference  in 
labor  required  at  the  current  rate  paid,  plus  "burden" 
or  an  equivalent. 

Other  items  of  cost  should  in  like  manner  be  ac- 
counted at  the  same  rate  as  for  similar  items  in  mak- 
ing up  the  cost  of  product. 

In  calculating  comparative  cost  a  new  item  is  intro- 
duced which  never  becomes  a  factor  in  regular  cost 
accounting,  namely,  the  monetary  value  of  increased 
production.  The  profitableness  of  any  industry  stands 
or  falls  upon  the  relation  between  total  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  total  volume,  and  hence  value,  of  product. 

An  increase  of  product  with  a  given  equipment  will 
affect  the  spread  between  cost  and  the  market  value 
of  product  just  as  vitally  as  an  equivalent  reduction 
in  some  or  all  of  the  items  of  cost.  Accordingly,  no 
system  of  comparative  cost  accounting  can  pretend  to 
even  approximate  accuracy  which  does  not  place  a 
suitable  valuation  upon  increased  productivity. 

In  placing  a  valuation  upon  increased  productivity 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  any  industry  the 
volume  of  product  required  to  just  meet  the  costs  of 
the  plant  and  a  given  organization  affords  no  profit; 
also  that  any  product  above  that  amount  is  obtained 
without  any  manufacturing  cost  whatever;  hence 
the  rule: 

In    a    comparative    accounting    increased    production 


will  always  carry  a  higher  value  than  that   attached 
to   normal   production. 

The  committee,  therefore,   unanimously  recommends 
the  following  methods: 

Let: 
Debit  Items — 

A  =  percentage  allowance  on  investment 
B  =  percentage    allowance    to    provide    for    insur- 
ance, taxes,  etc. 
C  =  percentage  allowance  to  provide  for  upkeep 
D  =  percentage  allowance  to  provide  for  deprecia- 
tion and  obsolescence 
E  =  yearly  cost  of  power,  supplies,  and  other  items 
which  are  consumed,  total  in  dollars 

Credit  Items — 

S  =  yearly  saving  in  direct  cost  of  labor  in  dollars 
T  =  yearly    saving    in     fixed     charges,     operating 

charges   or  burden,   in   dollars 
U  ^  yearly    saving   or   earning   through   increased 

production,  in  dollars 
X  =  percentage   of   year   during   which   equipment 

will  be  employed 
I  =  initial  cost  of  mechanical  equipment 

Results — 

Z  =  maximum   investment    in   dollars   justified   by 
the  above  consideration 
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Y  =  yearly  cost  to  maintain  mechanical  equipment 

ready   for  operation 

V  =  yearly    profit    from    operation    of    mechanical 

equipment 
Then 

(S  +  T  +  U  — E)X 

Z  = [1] 

A  +  B  +  C  +  D 

Y  =  I(A  +  B  +  C  +D)     [2] 

and  V- [(S  +  T  +  U  — E)X] —Y   [3] 

Feeling  that  handling  machinery,  even  if  left  idle  a 
large  part  of  the  year,  would  probably  require,  under 
most  conditions,  approximately  the  same  repair  through 
deterioration  as  though  in  use,  the  committee  makes  no 
deduction  for  such  lack  of  use  in  the  estimated  cost 
of  upkeep  C.  If  greater  accuracy  be  considered  nec- 
essary, use  C  multiplied  by  X  in  place  of  C  in  the 
formulas. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  relative  value  of 
the  same  device  applied  to  two  conditions,  first,  where 
the  labor  employed  in  the  work  is  unproductive  as  re- 
gards producing  an  article  of  manufacture,  and,  sec- 


ond, where  the  labor  uted  produces  the  salable   com- 
modity, in  this  case  material  handling. 

Case   1  Case  2 

Handling  in        Handling  in 
Factory      Marine  Terminal 

Cost  of  equipment $2200  $220!) 

Z,  investment  justified 5331  6582 

Y,  yearly  maintenance 1210  1210 

V,  profit  from  installation 1722  2410 

Per  cent  return  on  inve^stment       78  110 

A  study  of  this  comparison  indicates  that  with  suit- 
able values  given  to  the  factors  the  formulas  proposed 
show  not  only  the  advantages  obtainable  under  various 
conditions,  but  also  that  a  device  may  be  much  more 
valuable  per  dollar  invested  in  one  industry  than  in 
another.  The  difference  shown  would  have  been  much 
more  pronounced  had  regular  stevedores'  wages  been 
used  for  the  wages  of  the  man  at  the  marine  terminal. 

The  personnel  of  the  committee  which  prepared  thi:; 
report  consisted  of  W.  F.  Hunt,  consulting  engineer, 
New  York;  J.  A.  Shepard,  of  the  Shepard  Electric 
Crane  &  Hoist  Company,  Montour  Falls,  New  York; 
and  C.  H.  Newman,  New  York. 


TURBINE  LUBRICATION 


By  C.  H.   DELANEY 


THE  following  facts  in  connection  with  lubricat- 
ing oil  for  large  steam  turbines  were  brought 
out  during  the  recent  study  of  the  subject  among 
power  plants  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  color  of  oil  is  a  matter  of  considerable  impor- 
tance due  to  the  fact  that  the  color  is  changed  by 
oxidation.  It  is  therefore  very  desirable  to  adopt 
some  sort  of  standard  scale  or  code  for  determining 
the  color  of  oils  so  as  to  bring  about  uniformity  of 
reports.  Special  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
coloring  of  oil  by  accidental  means,  such  as  dust,  rem- 
nants of  packing,  fringes  of  gaskets.  The  use  of  red 
rubber  in  manhole  joints,  gaskets,  pipe  flanges,  etc., 
should  be  avoided,  as  a  small  amount  of  such  material 
readily  dissolves  in  the  oil  and  may  completely  change 
its  color.  Moreover,  if  particles  of  this  material  break 
off,  they  may  plug  up  the  strainers  and  do  consider- 
able damage.  The  color  of  the  soil  may  be  a  deter- 
mining indication  of  its  condition.  Thus  at  one  sta- 
tion where  the  oil  is  a  dark  chocolate  to  black  color, 
the  oil  and  water  do  not  separate  without  treatment. 
In  another  plant  where  the  color  is  light  the  water 
readily  separates  from  the  oil.  In  another  plant  where 
the  oil  is  slightly  darker,  it  takes  a  somewhat  longer 
time  to  separate. 

The  contamination  of  the  oil  by  dust  is  a  matter 
that  is  often  overlooked  and  should  be  constantly 
Ix-rne  in  mind.  To  avoid  this  it  is  essential  that  oil 
tanks  be  covered.  Exposure  to  the  air  should  also  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible,  as  oxidation  is  the  prin- 
cipal factor  in  breaking  down  the  oil.  Covering  of 
tanks  will  aid  in  preventing  the  aeration  of  the  oil. 

In  some  cases  the  oil  tends  to  vaporize  at  points  of 
highest  temperature,  and,  where  vents  are  provided 
and  the  vapor  escapes  to  the  atmosphere,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  oil  to  become  devitalized  by  evapo- 
ration of  the  lighter  constituents.  It  is  advisable, 
therefore,  to  arrange  vents  so  as  to  return  the  vapors 
to  the  oil  at  some  point  where  it  is  cool  enough  to  re- 
condense  them. 

The  presence  of  water  in  the  oil  is  one  of  the  prin- 


cipal causes  of  sludge,  emulsion  and  deterioration. 
Water  may  get  into  the  oil  from  the  condensation  of 
gland  steam.  This  condensate  may  be  contaminated 
with  mineral  salt  or  boiler  compounds  where  boilers 
have  a  tendency  to  prime.  Water  may  leak  into  the  oil 
through  leaks  in  cooler  coils,  unless  the  coolers  are 
designed  so  that  the  oil  pressure  is  greater  than  the 
water  pressure.  This  should  be  done  in  all  cases,  and 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  observation  of 
the  water  discharged  from  coolers  to  avoid  losing  oil 
in  case  of  leaks.  Water  maj'  also  be  formed  chemic- 
ally in  the  oil  by  oxidation  from  the  air,  and  this 
chemical  reaction  may  be  assisted  by  the  presence 
of  dust  and  impurities.  By  keeping  tanks  properly 
covered  much  of  this  difficultv  will  be  avoided. 


Unloading   general  cargo   at  a   city  terminal 
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NEW  DIESEL  YACHT  OCEANUS 


A  CONTRACT  has  recently  been  placed  for  a 
large  diesel  cruising  yacht  which  has  been  de- 
signed by  Cox  &  Stevens  and  will  be  built  un- 
der their  supervision  for  a  New  York  yachts- 
man. In  many  respects  this  new  craft,  which  will  be 
called  Oceanus,  is  a  departure  from  the  large  fleet  of 
diesel  yachts  recently  built  or  now  under  construction 
inasmuch  as  the  owner  has  been  particularly  anxious 
to  secure  an  extremely  good  looking,  comfortable  boat, 
and  while  no  sacrifice  of  strength,  stability,  seaworth- 
iness or  comfort  has  been  made  by  the  designers,  they 
have  in  this  new  yacht  designed  a  vessel  whose  ap- 
pearance is  particularly  pleasing. 
The  dimensions  of  the  Oceanus  are: 

Length  over-all  156  feet  4  inches 

Length  on  waterline 149  feet  2  inches 

Beam  24  feet  5  inches 

Draft,  fully  loaded 9  feet  4  inches 

The  motive  power  consists  of  two  6-cylinder  reversi- 
ble diesel  engines,  which  will  develop  in  excess  of  300 
horsepower  each  with  moderate  revolutions.  This  ves- 
sel, being  designed  for  extended  cruising,  a  fuel  oil 
capacity  suflScient  for  a  cruising  radius  in  excess  of 
6000  miles  has  been  provided.  With  the  full  power  of 
the  machinery  the  Oceanus  will  make  a  speed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  fourteen  knots  and  will  cruise  at  sea 
better  than  twelve  knots  an  hour  easily. 

This  new  vessel  is  of  the  flush  deck  type  with  rather 
straight  shear,  having  a  long,  continuous  steel  deck- 
house and  a  raised  forecastle,  both  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  additional  freeboard  forward  and  permitting  a 
double  deck  arrangement,  thus  increasing  the  size  of 
the  quarters  available  for  officers  and  crew.  There  is 
a  large  funnel  directly  amidships  having  little  or  no 
rake,  and  just  forward  of  this  is  a  high  military  mast 
built  up  of  lattice  work  steel  construction.  This 
arrangement,  associated  with  the  nearly  straight  stem 


and  moderate  overhang  aft,  produces  a  very  smart  ef- 
fect, all  the  lines  being  graceful  and  the  vessel,  al- 
though really  having  considerable  freeboard,  not  ap- 
pearing unduly  high  above  the  water. 

Another  feature  which  adds  largely  to  her  appear- 
ance is  the  fitting  of  a  regularly  enclosed  bridge  which 
is  in  keeping  with  the  general  design  and  will  also 
provide  good  protection  for  those  in  charge  of  navi- 
gating the  yacht. 

As  will  be  appreciated  from  a  study  of  the  illustra- 
tions, the  accommodations  have  been  worked  out  with 
extreme  care  and  are  remarkably  well  arranged  and 
unusually  commodious  for  a  vessel  of  the  size  and 
type  of  the  Oceanus. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  quarters  for  the 
owner  and  his  guests  follows  out  the  idea  which  Cox 
&  Stevens  have  developed  and  which  is  used  in  so 
many  of  the  successful  modern  cruising  vessels,  in- 
cluding a  long,  continuous  deckhouse  on  the  upper  deck 
in  which  are  placed  the  various  public  rooms,  and  an 
arrangement  of  the  staterooms  in  which  the  owner's 
quarters  are  separated  from  those  of  his  guests  and 
served  by  an  independent  stairway. 

In  the  deckhouse  the  architects  have  placed  the  din- 
ing room  at  the  forward  end,  the  galley  being  on  the 
same  deck  and  directly  aft  of  the  dining  room.  An 
inside  passage  runs  aft  on  the  starboard  side  from  the 
dining  room,  past  the  pantry  and  galley,  and  the  en- 
gine room  enclosure,  ending  in  a  door  at  the  after  end 
which  opens  into  the  living  room.  From  this  passage- 
way there  is  a  stairway  just  forward  of  the  engine  en- 
closure which  goes  up  to  the  pilot  house  and  chart 
room,  and  another  stairway  at  the  after  end  of  this 
enclosure  which  leads  below  to  the  owner's  staterooms. 
Between  the  engine  room  enclosure  and  the  living  room 
is  an  attractive  library  and  a  deck  toilet. 

The  living  room  is  of  large  dimensions  and  has  three 
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Boat  deck,   main   deck,    and   berth   deck   plans   of   the   diesel   yacht   Oceanus 


■windows  on  each  side,  the  center  window  being  unus- 
ally  large.  The  arrangement,  while  supplying  ample 
light,  has  been  worked  out  so  that  there  will  be  good 
wall  space  and  relieve  this  room  from  the  criticism 
so  often  and  properly  made  that  there  is  too  much  win- 
dow and  too  little  wall  space  in  the  average  public 
room  on  a  yacht.  At  the  after  end  of  the  living  room 
is  a  door  opening  into  a  lobby  or  entrance  which  con- 
tains the  stairs  to  the  guests'  quarters  below  on  the 
berth  deck,  and  also  a  stairway  from  the  after  deck 
to  the  boat  deck.  In  addition,  at  the  after  end  of  the 
deckhouse  there  is  the  usual  enclosed  deck  shelter 
space  where  in  bad  weather  those  on  board  may  enjoy 
the  fresh  air  without  the  discomfort  of  being  on  the 
open  deck. 

From  the  after  end  of  the  deckhouse  to  the  stern 
there  is  a  large  space  of  clear  flush  deck  and  the  stern 
seat  has  been  arranged  to  form  in  reality  three  up- 
holstered settees,  making  a  very  useful  and  comfort- 
able lounging  space. 

The  arrangement  of  staterooms  for  the  owner  and 
guests  below  has  been  worked  out  with  extreme  care, 
there  being  six  large  rooms  and  five  bathrooms,  each 
room  having  ample  wardrobe  space  as  well  as  drawer 
space  in  the  furniture,  the  bathrooms  all  being  of  am- 
ple dimensions.  In  fact,  the  whole  scheme  of  laying 
out  the  vessel  has  been  to  secure  comfort,  good  venti- 
lation, ample  light  and  heat,  and  in  no  way  to  crowd 
too  many  rooms  in  too  small  a  space. 

The  owner's  private  stairway  from  the  main  deck 
ends  on  the  berth  deck  in  a  lobby  amidships,  from 
which  the  two  owner's  staterooms,  both  of  which  are 
large  and  intercommunicating,  are  reached.  Each  of 
these  rooms  has  a  separate  bathroom  forward  of  it 
which,  together  with  the  arrangement  of  wardrobes 
and  lobby,  insulates  them  from  the  noises  of  the  en- 
gine room.  The  stairway  from  the  lobby  on  the  main 
deck  lands  on  the  berth  deck  in  a  passageway  on  the 
centerline,  around  which  passageway  are  grouped  the 
various  staterooms  and  bathrooms  for  the  guests. 

All  rooms  have  at  least  two  air  ports,  ample  floor 


space,  are  heated  as  is  the  whole  ship  by  hot  water 
heat,  and  in  addition  are  supplied  with  fresh  air  from 
a  forced  ventilating  system  which  will  permit  the  rapid 
change  of  air  in  the  rooms  when  at  sea  and  when  all 
air  ports  and  other  openings  are  closed. 

The  equipment  of  this  vessel  will  be  unusually  com- 
plete, no  expense  having  been  spared  to  provide  what- 
ever is  necessary  for  a  vessel  of  her  type  and  size. 
All  the  auxiliaries  are  driven  by  electricity,  and  the 
boats  are  hoisted  by  specially  designed  electric  winch. 

The  equipment  of  boats  includes  a  25-foot  owner's 
launch  with  coupe  body,  an  18-foot  crew's  launch,  two 
l8-foot  life  boats,  and  a  dinghy. 

The  placing  of  the  contract  for  this  new  yacht  is  a 
further  evidence  of  the  fact  that  owners  and  archi- 
tects alike  are  convinced  that  the  diesel  engine  is  the 
only  power  that  should  be  installed  in  new  vessels  of 
moderate  size  and  speed,  and  it  is  true  that  their  use 
has  made  possible  the  construction  of  craft  such  as 
the  Oceanus,  which  on  moderate  dimensions,  with  a 
small  crew,  will  provide  equal  comfort,  more  accom- 
modation and  less  operating  expense  than  could  pos- 
sibly be  secured  on  a  steam-driven  vessel  of  consider- 
ably larger  proportions. 

The  diesel  engine  for  cruising  yachts  has  gone  be- 
yond the  experimental  stage  and  its  reliability  has 
been  demonstrated  on  such  vessels  as  Vincent  Astor's 
Nourmahal,  E.  W.  Scripps'  Ohio,  both  of  which  have 
made  extended  cruises,  the  Ohio  having  recently  cross- 
ed the  Pacific  and  having  made  a  record  voyage  both 
as  regards  time  and  comfort  to  those  on  board. 


A  FUEL  ECONOMY  RECORD 

Recently  the  motorship  Eknaren,  built  by  the  Dox- 
fords  at  Sunderland,  England,  and  equipped  by  them 
with  their  3000  horsepower  opposed  piston  type  diesel 
engine,  made  the  trip  from  Antwerp  to  the  Panama 
Canal  at  an  average  speed  of  lOU  knots  an  hour  car- 
rying 7300  tons  of  cargo  on  a  fuel  consumption  of  7V2 
tons  daily. 
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NORWEGIAN  MOTORSHIP  CRUX 

Latest  Product  of  the  Burmeister  8C  Wain  Yards  Shows  Remarkable  Drop  in  Weight 
of  Main  Engines  and  Unusual  Fuel  Economy 

WE  are  glad  to  be  able  to  present  herewith  to 
our  readers  the  latest  motorship  from  the 
yards  of  Burmeister  &  Wain,  Limited,  Copen- 
hagen. This  vessel,  the  Crux,  was  built  for 
the  Bergenske  Dampskibsselskab,  Bergen,  Norway,  to 
Lloyd's  special  survey  class  100  A-1,  shelterdeck,  and 
is  of  particular  interest  to  marine  diesel  engineers  be- 
cause of  the  rather  novel  features  in  her  machinery, 
she  being  the  first  vessel  equipped  with  the  new  light 
type  4-cycle  six-cylinder  Burmeister  &  Wain  engines. 
The  general  dimensions  of  the  vessel  are  as  follows: 

Length  between  perpendiculars 367'  0" 

Breadth,   moulded   51'  3" 

Depth,  moulded  to  shelterdeck 34'  0" 

Draft,  loaded  23'  21/2" 

Displacement  about  9700  tons 

Indicated  horsepower,  normal 2100 

Fuel  consumption,  24  hours,  normal....  6.5  tons 
The  ship  is  thoroughly  fitted  out  with  comfortable 
accommodations  for  a  few  cabin  passengers  and  with 
proper  handling  facilities  for  freight,  all  of  the  auxil- 
iary machinery  being  electrically  driven.  The  steering 
gear  is  of  the  Brown  Brothers  electric-hydraulic  type. 
Electric  radiators  are  fitted  for  heating  all  of  the  crew 
and  passenger  accommodations  and  electricity  is  sup- 
plied for  these  auxiliary  purposes  by  three  generators, 
one  of  33  kilowatts  and  two  of  66  kilowatts  capacity, 
each  driven  by  Burweister  &  Wain  diesel  engines. 

The  space  occupied  by  the  engine  room,  as  will  be 
appreciated  from  the  general  arrangement  plans  here- 
with, is  very  small.  The  total  length  is  35  feet  5 
inches.  The  weights  of  machinery  are  interesting  and 
are  given  by  the  makers  as  follows : 

Main  engines  162     tons 
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Plan  of  machinery  arrangement  in  engine  room  of  mctorship  Crux. 
Total  length  of  this  engine  room  space  is  35  feet  5  inches,  for  2100  indi- 
cated  horsepower. 


Transverfe    section    through    engine    room    of    motorship    Crux 


Lon^ituHinal    Ffction   of   engine   room   of   mctorshin   Crux 
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Inboard   profile  and   deck 
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tons 


Auxiliary  machinen'  8.5  tons 

Auxiliary  engines  35     tons 

Tanks  20 

Shafting,    complete   with    all    acces- 
sories, including  reserve  propeller  41 
Ladders,  gratings,   floor  plates,  lift- 
ing gear,  spare  parts 20 

All   piping   clear  of   engine   and   in- 
cluding  bilge   and   ballast   piping, 

bottom  valves,  etc 18 

All  electrical  material  inside  engine 

room    3.5  tons 

Water  in  pipes 4     tons 

Total  weight  inside  engine  room 312     tons 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  main  engines  alone  rep- 
resent a  weight  of  154  pounds  per  indicated  horse- 
power, which  is  certainly  a  tremendous  drop  from  the 
usual  weight  of  Burmeister  &  Wain  motors. 

These  engines,  as  installed  on  the  motorship  Crux, 
.are  normally  rated  to  develop  2300  indicated  horse- 
power at  145  to  150  revolutions  a  minute.  In  the  case 
of  the  Crux,  the  owners  desiring  a  lower  speed  vessel, 
the  engines  are  run  at  130  revolutions  a  minute,  giv- 
ing the  vessel  on  trial  a  mean  speed  of  10.94  knots. 

The  builders  report  that  at  this  speed  on  her  trials 
on  July  9  a  fuel  consumption  of  129.4  grams  or  0.284 
pounds  per  indicated  horsepower  hour  was  obtained 
with  fuel  having  a  net  calorific  value  of  18,100  British 
thermal  units  per  pound.  This  fuel  consumption  in- 
cludes the  consumption  of  the  auxiliary  engines  pro- 
ducing the  necessary  current  for  driving  the  auxiliary 
machinery,  the  steering  gear,  and  the  electric  lights. 
We  note  with  considerable  interest  that  Mr.  Okamoto 
of  Mitsui  &  Company  was  present  on  this  trial  trip. 


RESEARCH  IN  OIL  ENGINE  DESIGN 

ONE  of  the  many  problems  that  are  interesting 
today  every  aeronautical  power-plant  engineer 
is  that  of  the  design  of  an  oil  engine  for  air- 
craft. The  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics is  devoting  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  this 
problem  at  its  laboratory  at  Langley  Field  and  is  go- 
ing about  it  in  a  way  that  is  certain  to  result  in 
.greatly    broadening    our    knowledge    of    medium-com- 


plans   of  motorship    Crux 

pression  engines.  This  work  is  being  carried  forward 
in  three  directions.  In  the  first  place,  tests  are  made 
on  a  dynamometer  outfit  with  a  single-cylinder  Liberty 
engine. 

The  experimental  work  on  actual  engines  is  of 
course  of  great  value,  but  after  all  so  many  variables 
enter  into  the  operation  of  an  engine  that  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  determine  completely  the  influ- 
ence of  each  one  of  them,  and  yet  without  taking  them 
into  consideration  it  is  impossible  to  perfect  a  truly 
scientific  design. 

Because  of  this  the  laboratory  undertook  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  highly  original  research,  namely,  that  of 
learning  the  behavior  of  various  jets  as  affected  by 
each  of  the  several  variables  that  enter  into  the  de- 
termination of  the  character  of  the  spray.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
nozzle,  the  pressure  of  the  fuel,  the  temperature  and 
viscosity  of  the  fuel,  the  temperature  and  pressure  of 
the  gaseous  medium  into  which  the  spray  is  injected, 
turbulence,  etc. 

The  only  practical  way  to  investigate  the  various 
kinds  of  sprays  appears  to  be  by  securing  a  photo- 
graphic record  of  their  gradual  development.  An  ap- 
paratus was  therefore  built  which  made  it  possible 
to  take  photographs  at  the  rate  of  1350  per  second. 
Illumination  for  these  photographs  was  provided  by 
means  of  electric  sparks,  but  in  the  initial  installation 
the  illumination  proved  to  be  insufficient  to  give  the 
desired  clarity  of  the  pictorial  image.  The  apparatus 
was  therefore  completely  redesigned  and  is  now  prac- 
tically completed.  With  it  photographs  may  be  se- 
cured at  the  rate  of  5000  per  second,  and  the  illum- 
ination has  been  increased  so  that  it  is  now  about 
tenfold  what  it  was  originally.  From  eight  to  twelve 
photographs  may  be  taken  during  the  period  a  jet  is 
developing  from  its  beginning  to  full  size.  It  is  easy 
to  see  what  a  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  process  of 
jet  formation  by  an  accumulation  of  such  photographs. 
— Mechanical  Engineering. 


AUXILIARIES,  SHIP  SUPPLIES  AND 
MARINE  EQUIPMENT 
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IRON  MIKE,"  THE  SPERRY  PILOT 


STEERING  is  a 
fine  art. 
In  still  water 
it  is  possible 
for  the  properly  or- 
ganized, thoroughly 
trained  human  oper- 
ator to  steer  a 
straight  course.  At 
sea  with  all  of  the 
influences  of  waves, 
winds,  and  currents 
at  work  it  is  practic- 
ally impossible  to 
steer  a  straight 
course  for  more  than 
a  few  moments  at  a 
time. 

When    the    Sperry 
gyroscopic      compass 
was  installed  on  ship 
board  there   immedi- 
ately  became    appar- 
ent a  practically  in- 
stantaneous     indica- 
tion to  the  helmsman 
of    the    ship's    yaw. 
This    indication    was 
so  much  quicker  than 
that     given     by     the 
magnetic    compass    that    the    helms- 
man was  able,  with  the  gyro-compass 
to  return  the  ship  to  her  course  with 
less   angle   of   rudder.    Every   slight 
increase   in   angle   of   rudder  means 
retardation    in   forward   progress   of 
the  vessel  or  consumption  of  greater 
propulsive  energy  to  cover  the  same 
distance.    Steering  by  gyro-compass, 
therefore,    began    to    show    greater 
economy  in  fuel  consumption. 

There    was    still    noticeable,    how- 
ever,   a    decided    difference    in    the 


The   Sperry   gyro-pilot   connected   to   a  typical  ship's   telemotor 

records  of  various  quartermasters 
with  the  same  equipment  on  the 
same  ship,  and  as  far  back  as  1912 
Austin  Sperry  began  working  on  the 
development  of  an  idea  to  substi- 
tute a  gyro-controlled  mechanical 
device  for  the  helmsman.  The  re- 
sult is  now  perfected  in  the  mechan- 
ism known  as  the  Sperry  gyro-pilot, 
nicknamed  by  ships'  officers  "Iron 
Mike."  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
illustration,  Iron  Mike  is  mechan- 
ically  connected   through   a   covered 


sprocket  chain  drive  to  the  standard 
ship  telemotor  gear,  which  controls 
the  steering  engine.  A  hand  wheel 
of  the  usual  standard  type  is  ar- 
ranged with  a  crab  clutch  and  Iron 
Mike  himself  is  connected  to  the 
sprocket  pinion  by  a  similar  clutch. 
Each  of  these  clutches  may  be  con- 
nected or  disconnected  at  will  so- 
as  to  allow  of  ordinary  hand  steer- 
ing or  of  automatic  steering.  On  the 
top  of  the  case  of  the  Sperry  gyro- 
pilot is  mounted  a  Sperry  gyro- 
compass repeater,  which  serves  to 
indicate  the  true  course  of  the  ship. 
The  small  replica  of  the  ship's  hand 
wheel,  which  will  be  noticed  near 
the  top  of  the  case,  is  used  for  set- 
ting the  course  during  automatic 
steering. 

In  view  of  the  wide  popular  pub- 
licity which  has  been  given  this 
invention,  it  is  well  to  state  here 
that  Iron  Mike  does  not  eliminate 
the  human  quartermaster.  Iron 
Mike  has  no  eyes;  Iron  Mike  can- 
not change  the  course  of  the  ship 
except  as  his  adjustments  are  man- 
ipulated through  the  small  hand 
wheel  by  his  human  master;  Iron 
Mike  cannot  avoid  collisions  nor 
strandings  nor  any  other  marine 
casualty  except  as  the  imminence  of 
such  casualty  is  passed  on  to  his 
mechanical  understudy  by  the  hu- 
man master  who  has  charge  of  the 
bridge. 

Iron  Mike's  function  is  to  hold 
steadily,  with  a  minimum  of  varia- 
tion and  yaw,  any  course  \ipon  which 
the  ship  is  set,  and  Iron  Mike  per- 
forms this  task  very  admirably,  with 
a  constant  saving  in  fuel   bills  and 
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in  time  which  would  amply  justify  a 
far  greater  expense  than  the  cost  of 
his  installation. 

The  illustration  of  the  graphical 
record  of  steering  shown  herewith 
was  taken  from  the  records  of  the 
tanker  W.  H.  Tilford  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey. 
This  vessel  under  Sperry  automatic 
steering  made  a  straight  course 
across  the  Atlantic  and  back  with- 
out any  hand  steering  by  the  human 
helmsman.  That  is  to  say,  the  hand 
steering-wheel  control  of  the  ship's 
telemotor  was  not  once  used  during 
this  round  voyage.  It  can  plainly 
be  seen  from  the  graph  that  there 
is  a  very  decided  gain  in  the 
straightness  of  course  due  to  the 
gyro-pilot  steering.  The  officers  of 
the  W.  H.  Tilford  tell  of  an  incident 
that  occurred  when  the  gyro-pilot 
was  being  first  tested  on  this  ship. 
In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  a  consid- 
erable period  the  W.  H.  Tilford  ran 
abreast  of  a  smaller  freight  steamer 
of  about  the  same  sea  speed.  Dur- 
ing this  period  a  quartermaster  took 


the  wheel  for  two  hours  and  the 
gyro-pilot  took  the  wheel  for  the  suc- 
ceeding two  hours,  alternating  in 
this  fashion  all  day.  Each  time  the 
quartermaster  took  the  wheel  the  W. 
H.  Tilford  would  lose  headway  and 
the  freighter  would  forge  ahead, 
and  every  time  Metal  Mike  took 
charge  the  lost  distance  would  be 
quickly  regained. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  loss  of  headway  in  yawing  is  the 
almost  universal  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  quartermasters  when 
they  have  swung  the  wheel  a  certain 
distance  to  port  in  order  to  over- 
come a  yaw  to  starboard  they  swing 
the  same  distance  to  starboard  to 
get  back  on  the  course  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  record  will  show  prac- 
tically as  heavy  yaw  angles  on  one 
side  of  the  course  line  as  on  the 
other.  With  Iron  Mike  on  control 
this  tendency  is  never  present  and 
the  graphical  records  of  yaw  with 
gyro-pilot  steering  universally  show 
only  a  small  angle  of  yaw  and  that 


almost   entirely   on   one   side   of   the 
course  line. 

The  idea  occurs  to  us  here  that 
every  ship  builder  who  takes  a  con- 
tract in  which  speed  on  sea  trial  is 
guaranteed  should  assure  himself 
that  a  gyro-pilot  is  part  of  the  speci- 
fications of  the  ship  he  is  to  build, 
for  such  an  installation  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  insuring  the  suc- 
cess of  trials  and  might  even  block 
minor  defects  in  line  or  in  propeller 
design  or  lack  of  power  in  the  main 
propelling  engine. 

On  practically  every  ship  equipped 
with  the  gyro-pilot  officers  and  men 
have  at  first  taken  a  decidedly 
"show  me"  attitude,  but  after  trial 
they  have  one  and  all  become  en- 
thusiastic boosters,  recognizing  the 
fact  that  this  mechanism  enables 
them  to  produce  better  results  for 
the  same  output  of  physical  and 
mental  effort  and  with  a  consider- 
able saving  in  fuel  and  time.  At 
the  same  time  it  makes  sea  travel 
safer  and  more  comfortable. 


The    White    Star    Hner    Homeric    soon    to    be    converted    to    oil  burning   by  the    London    branch   of   the   Todd    Shipyards    Corporation 

TODD  OIL  BURNERS  FOR  BIG  LINERS 


THE  contract  to  furnish  Todd 
oil  burners  and  necessary  equip- 
ment for  the  conversion  of  the 
White  Star  liner  Homeric  from 
coal  to  oil  burning  has  been  awarded 
the  London  company  of  the  Todd 
Shipyards  Corporation  by  Harland 
&  Wolff  of  Belfast. 

According  to  the  present  plans  of 
the  owners  the  work  will  be  done  at 
Belfast  in  October.  The  Homeric  is 
the  third  largest  vessel  in  the  White 
Star  Company's  fleet  and  is  of  34,356 
gross  tons,  30,000  indicated  horse- 
power, has  twelve  double-ended  boil- 
ers with  eighty  fires. 

Considerable  interest  has  been 
aroused  by  the  award  as  the  decision 
to  install  burners  of  American  de- 
sign in  a  big  British  liner  was  reach- 
ed only  after  the  natural  and  vigor- 
ous opposition  of  other  manufactur- 
ers had  been  overcome  and  the  con- 
viction, based  on  the  performance  of 


the  burners  in  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
can passenger  liners,  that  the  Todd 
burner  had  effected  great  savings  in 
fuel  consumption  and  increased  the 
efficiency  of  the  vessels  that  were 
using  them. 

Burners  of  the  same  design  as 
those  specified  for  the  Homeric  have 
been  installed  in  many  of  the  Canad- 
ian Pacific  Company's  liners;  new 
vessels  for  the  Peninsular  &  Oriental 
Company  now  nearing  completion  in 
Harland  &  Wolff's  yards ;  steamers 
of  the  New  Zealand  Steamship  Com- 
pany, as  well  as  in  United  States 
Shipping  Board  and  other  American 
passenger  vessels. 

An  order,  in  fact,  has  just  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Company  to  remove  the  present 
burners  in  the  Empress  of  Can- 
ada and  fit  Todd  burners  in  -their 
places.     This  work  will   be  done   at 


Todd  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington. 

Todd  burners,  fronts  and  equip- 
ment are  also  to  be  installed  in  the 
President  Buchanan,  the  contract  for 
this  work  having  been  given  the 
Todd  Shipyards  Corporation  by  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Company,  at  whose  plant  in 
Virginia  the  Buchanan  is  being  re- 
conditioned for  the  Shipping  Board. 

In  addition  to  economy,  the  me- 
chanical precision,  and  heavy  con- 
struction of  the  Todd  burner,  its 
ease  of  adjustment  and  the  service 
of  Todd  engineers  available  in  the 
principal  parts  of  the  world  are  oth- 
er important  features  that  appeal 
to  owners. 

The  steam  yacht  Corsair,  owned  by 
J.  P.  Morgan,  is  now  at  the  Tebo 
plant  in  Brooklyn  undergoing  con- 
version from  coal  to  oil  burning  by 
the  installation  of  Todd  burners. 


UNIQUE  ANTI-FOULING  RECORD 


THE  British  training 
ship  Exmouth,  a 
steel  vessel  built  at 
Barrow-in-Furness 
about  twenty  years  ago 
to  the  plans  and  spec- 
ifications by  Professor 
Sir  John  H.  Biles,  and 
in  form  and  shape  sim- 
ilar to  the  old  wooden 
line-of-battleships,  was 
recently  placed  in  dry- 
dock  at  Tilbury,  after 
having  been  afloat  with- 
out docking  or  repaint- 
ing  for  thirteen   years. 

With  the  exception  of 
the  Great  Eastern,  which 
owing  to  her  great  size 
was  unable  to  obtain  a 
drydock  from  the  time 
she  was  launched  to  the 
time  of  her  destruc- 
tion, this  seems  to  be 
a  unique  record  for  a 
vessel  to  keep  afloat 
without   docking. 

Despite  this  thirteen 
years'  immersion,  the 
bottom  of  the  ship  was 
in  excellent  condition, 
and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  how  the  steel  bot- 
tom of  this  ship  was 
treated  and  protected 
from  the  corrosive  ac- 
tion of  sea  water. 

When  she  was  first  launched  no 
paint  had  been  applied  and  she  lay 
in  the  water  at  Barrow-in-Furness 
for  some  weeks  while  being  fitted 
up.  During  this  time  the  sea  water 
had  an  opportunity  of  destroying  the 
mill  scale  on  the  plates  of  the  ves- 
sel. She  was  then  towed  to  the 
Thames  and  placed  in  drydock,  when 
her  bottom  was  thoroughly  cleaned 
with  wire  brushes  and  fresh  water 
and  the  following  paints  applied: 
One   coat   of   Holzapfel   Danboline 

paint. 
One  coat  of  International  priming, 
Two   coats   of   International    Anti- 

fouling. 
These  compositions  were  applied 
eighteen  years  ago,  whereupon  the 
vessel  took  up  her  station  in  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Thames,  re- 
maining afloat  for  five  years.  After 
that  time,  she  was  again  placed  in 
drydock,  when  her  bottom  was  found 
to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  preserva- 
tion. On  this  occasion  she  was  re- 
coated  with  two  coats  of  Interna- 
tional priming  and  two  coats  of  In- 
ternational Antifouling.     Since  that 


By  A.   C.   HOLZAPFEL 

facture  of  steel  plates  is  a  cause  of 
serious  corrosion.  This  mill  scale 
is  formed  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
sand  which  is  thrown  on  the  plates 
during  the  process  of  rolling  in  or- 
der to  enable  the  rolls  to  have  a 
proper  grip.  The  silica  of  the  sand 
then  appears  to  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  plate.  It  is  well  known 
that  on  naval  vessels  this  mill  scale 
is  removed  by  dipping  the  plates  into 
a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  which 
is  subsequently  neutralized,  and  by 
the  action  of  which  the  silica  is  re- 
moved. This  process,  however,  has 
been  deemed  too  expensive  for  mer- 
chant vessels. 

The  writer,  in  a  paper  which  he 
read  before  the  Institution  of  Naval 
Architects  about  twenty-two  years 
ago,  advocated  that  ships  be  launch- 
ed without  paint  in  order  that  while 
the  ship  was  fitting  out  and  during 
the  exposure  of  the  bottom  to  the 
action  of  sea  water,  this  mill  scale 
might  be  removed. 

Professor  Biles  accepted  this  pro- 
posal in  the  case  of  the  Exmouth, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  his 
judgment  has   been   amply  justified. 

Merchant  ships,  however,  almost 
invariably  continue  to  apply  a  paint 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessels  on  the 
stocks  in  the  usual  way.  Six  months 
after  going  to  sea,  owing  to  vibra- 
tion and  to  unequal  expansion  and 
contraction,  about  half  the  mill  scale 

Bow   \iew   of   the    British   training   ship   Exmouth   in   drydock.    show-     haS     probablv     fallen     ofF,     taking    the 
r    the    condition    of    her    bottom    after    thirteen    years    of    immersion.  .     .  ...      '. .  —,,  ,      .        ., 

paint   with    it.      The   vessel    is   then 
time  she  has  been  afloat  for  thirteen 


years  and  is  now  in  drydock  with  the 
result  stated  above. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  forma- 
tion of  mill  scale  during  the  manu- 


placed  in  drydock  and  superficially 
scraped  and  repainted.  In  many 
places,  however,  rust  cones  have 
formed  during  the  six  months  which 
have  elapsed  and  a  superficial  scrap- 


A   stern   view   of   the    Exmouth.   showing   practically   perfect   condition    of    plates 
after  thirteen  years'   exposure  to  sea  water 
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ing  of  these  does  not  remove  the 
whole  of  the  rust  down  to  the  true 
surface  of  the  steel.  The  result  is 
that  paint  is  applied  over  rust.  Six 
or  nine  months  later  the  vessel  is 
again  docked,  more  mill  scale  has 
fallen  off,  and  she  is  again  repainted 
in  the  same  way.  The  rust,  there- 
fore, which  has  remained  underneath 
the  paint  continues  to  spread  and 
results  in  the  gradual  formation  of 
a  thick  layer  of  scale,  which  after 
ten  to  fifteen  years  has  to  be  re- 
moved with  scaling  hammers,  involv- 
ing a  considerable  delay  and  expense 


to  the  owners.  Moreover,  a  vessel 
whose  bottom  is  covered  with  scale 
has  a  rough  surface  and  loses  speed 
in  consequence. 

All  this  could  be  avoided  by  adopt- 
ing the  method  which  Professor  Biles 
adopted  in  regard  to  the  Exmouth, 
in  which  case  a  permanent  and  sound 
protection  of  the  outside  surface  of 
the  bottom  plating  could  be  secured. 

Of  course,  at  the  time  of  launch- 
ing, when  directors  and  stockhold- 
ers, including  ladies,  see  the  ship 
glide    gracefully    into   the    water,    it 


looks  much  better  to  have  brilliant 
coats  of  paint  on  on  her  bottom,  and 
this  is  probably  the  chief  reason 
why  the  old  mistaken  practice  has 
been  so  long  continued. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in 
adopting  this  new  system  shipown- 
ers must  use  absolutely  reliable  and 
scientifically  prepared  paints,  with- 
out which  resistance  against  the  ac- 
tion of  sea  water  for  such  long  pe- 
riods cannot  be  expected. 

The  repairs  on  this  vessel  are  be- 
ing undertaken  by  the  London  Grav- 
ing Dock  Company,  Ltd.,  London. 


READING  CAST  STEEL  GATE  VALVES 


THE  Reading  Steel  Casting  Com- 
pany, Bridgeport,  Connecticut, 
has  recently  placed  upon  the 
market  a  new  line  of  Reading 
cast  steel  gate  valves  designed  for 
350  pounds'  working  pressure  at  a 
total  temperature  of  not  exceeding 
800  degrees,  or  500  pounds  at  a  total 
temperature  below  100  degrees.  These 
valves  are  tested  to  1000  pounds' 
pressure. 

The  design  of  these  valves  embod- 
ies many  years  of  experience  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel  castings  with 
particular  reference  to  valves  and  fit- 
tings. Our  sectional  drawing  shown 
in  the  illustration  gives  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  construction  and  design 
of  these  valves. 

The   Body 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  body  is 
carefully  proportioned  with  metal  dis- 
tribution arranged  to  insure  against 
distortion.  The  shape  of  seat  sec- 
tion is  calculated  to  give  a  perfect 
casting  without  flaw  or  defect  and 
at  the  same  time  the  port  openings 
through  the  body  and  seat  rings  are 
one  -  eighth  inch  greater  than  the 
nominal  size  of  the  valve.  The  guides 
for  the  wedge  and  wedge  lugs  are 
carefully  and  accurately  machined 
to  gauge.  This  feature  tends  to  de- 
crease the  wear  at  the  seat,makes 
it  easy  and  definite  in  operation  and 
positive  replacement  of  wedge  or 
gate  at  any  time.  The  seat  rings  are 
of  unusually  rugged  construction  and 
their  seating  flanges  make  a  clean, 
sound  metal  joint  on  facings  mach- 
ined into  the  solid  body  casting. 
^  The  wedge  is  formed  by  two  iden- 
tical discs  supported  by  a  flange  nut 
i  at  the  lower  end  of  the  stem  and 
1  held  in  position  by  their  machined 
lugs  in  the  machined  guides  of  the 
body  casting.  These  wedge  discs  are 
made  of  solid  monel  metal  in  sizes 
up  to  21 2  inches.  In  larger  sizes 
I  they    are    made    of    cast    steel    with 


Sectional   elevation    of   the   new    Reading    Cast 
Cast   Steel   Gate   Valve 

monel  metal  disc  rings  let  into  the 
steel  casting  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. These  monel  metal  rings 
are  securely  held  in  place  by  rolling 
the  edges  of  the  ductile  steel  cast- 
ing over  the  tapered  edge  of  the 
ring,  this  method  having  been  per- 
fected at  the  Reading  Steel  Casting 
Company's  works  and  used  only  by 
them. 

The  Bonnet 

The  bonnet   is   fitted   to   the   body 


with  a  metal  to  metal  joint  and  held 
in  place  by  steel  studs  having  a  ten- 
sile strength  of  100,000  pounds  per 
square  inch.  The  yoke  and  bonnet 
are  cast  integrally,  securing  accu- 
rate alignment  to  the  spindle.  On 
all  valves  10  inches  and  larger  the 
yoke  carries  a  pad  for  the  applica- 
tion of  motor  operation.  A  monel 
metal  bushing  is  rolled  in  at  the  top 
of  the  bonnet  to  form  a  seat  for  the 
top  of  the  stem  nut  supporting  the 
wedge.  This  provides  for  packing 
the  valve  gland  under  pressure.  It 
will  be  noticed  also  that  the  con- 
densation chamber  is  of  ample  pro- 
portions and  is  provided  with  a  drain 
outlet  at  the  bottom.  The  stuflfing 
box  has  unusual  depth,  making  un- 
necessary the  application  of  any 
great  pressure  on  the  packing  to 
prevent  leakage  and  insuring  the 
free  operation  of  spindle  and  longer 
life  for  packing.  A  steel  ring  in- 
serted on  a  machined  shoulder  forms 
a  distinct  separation  between  the 
condensing  chamber  and  the  stufl!ing 
box  and  at  the  same  time  allows 
proper  cleaning  of  the  condensing 
chamber.  The  gland  and  follower 
are  arranged  with  a  ball  joint,  the 
gland  being  of  cast  steel  and  the 
follower  of  bronze.  This  construc- 
tion prevents  binding  and  eliminates 
friction  and  scoring  of  the  spindle. 

The  yoke  bushing  is  of  rugged 
proportions  in  high-grade  bronze  and 
is  secured  by  a  cast  steel  yoke  cap, 
making  it  easily  accessible  for  inspec- 
tion and  providing  ample  strength  to 
take  the  upward  thrust. 

The  hand  wheel  has  finger  size 
knurling  to  provide  a  firm  grip  for 
the  operator,  and  the  entire  wheel 
is  of  cast  steel. 

It  will  be  noted  that  through  bolts 
or  studs  are  used  for  fastening  at 
all  joints. 


FIRE  ABOARD  SHIP 

Its  Prompt  Detection  and  Immediate  Control  Rendered  Possible  by  the  Installation 

of  the  Rich  Smoke  System 


FIRE  is  the  most  dreaded  of  ma- 
rine hazards.  About  12  per 
cent  of  all  the  money  lost 
through  perils  of  the  sea  is 
due  to  fire.  Records  prove  that  more 
than  65  per  cent  of  ship  fires  origi- 
nate below  the  superstructure  and 
of  these  72  per  cent  originate  in 
the  inaccessible  cargo  compartments. 
Fire  is  the  only  sea  casualty  on  the 
increase. 

The  danger  of  fires  in  inaccessible 
spaces  aboard  ship  has  long  been 
recognized.  Experience  has  demon- 
strated that  high  pressure  steam  and 
carbon-dioxide  are  the  two  most  ef- 
fective mediums  known  for  extin- 
guishing such  fires.  The  use  of  wa- 
ter is  much  restricted,  as  it  is  im- 
possible in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
to  direct  it  on  the  burning  material 
without  flooding  the  entire  compart- 
ment, thus  unnecessarily  damaging 
all  the  cargo  in  spaces  beneath  it 
and  endangering  the  safety  of  the 
vessel  by  disturbing  its  stability. 
Steam  does  not  damage  the  cargo 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  water — it 
is  readily  directed  to  the  fire  and 
covers  it  with  an  incombustible  blan- 
ket while  the  stability  of  the  ship 
is  not  affected.  It  exinguishes  the 
fire  by  excluding  and  replacing  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  upon  which  com- 
bustion depends.  Where  steam  is 
not  available,  carbon-dioxide  is  car- 
ried in  liquified  form  in  steel  cyl- 
inders. This  gas  is  particularly  ef- 
fective in  smothering  fires  and  has 
the  unique  advantage  over  all  other 
extinguishing  mediums  of  confining 
the  damage  to  the  material  actu- 
ally burned,  not  affecting  or  dam- 
aging food  stuffs  or  the  most  deli- 
cate fabrics. 

The  more  careful  and  progressive 
shipowners  in  all  maritime  countries 
are  equipping  their  vessels  with  pip- 
ing so  that  steam  or  carbon-dioxide 
can  be  delivered  to  any  and  all  cargo 
compartments  for  extinguishing  fires. 
Many  nations  require  such  pipes  by 
law.  There  has  also  been  developed 
on  some  vessels  a  patrol  system  by 
which  smouldering  fires  in  the  cargo 


are  detected  by  so-called  smelling 
pipes  leading  to  the  cargo  compart- 
ments.    The   Rich   system  has   com- 


bined these  two  methods,  making  the 
one  line  of  pipe  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  detecting  and  extinguish- 
ing. This  is  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  special  three-way  valves  which 
not  only  control  the  injection  of 
steam  when  necessary  but  also  per- 
mit smoke  to  be  drawn  through  the 
pipes  to  the  wheelhouse. 

By  utilizing  the  smothering  pipes,, 
connecting  them  to  the  three-way 
valves  which  are  permanently  con- 
nected to  a  high  pressure  steam  sup- 
ply, or  CO^  supply,  the  fire  extin- 
guishing medium  may  be  injected  at 
any  instant.  To  the  third  branches 
of  these  three-way  valves  %-inch 
light-weight  tubes  are  attached  and 
run  to  the  detecting  cabinet  where 
their  ends  terminate  in  a  chamber 
under  partial  vacuum  produced  by 
a  small  exhauster.  In  this  way  air 
samples  are  continuously  drawn  from 
each  compartment  through  the  smoth- 
ering pipes  and  conveyed  to  the 
wheelhouse. 

An  ingenious  arrangement  recently 
invented  has  increased  the  sensitive- 
ness of  this  apparatus,  making  the 
slightest  amount  of  smoke  visible. 
By  this  novel  arrangement  powerful 
beams  of  light  are  projected  through 
the  same  tubes  which  terminate  in 
the  vacuum  chamber  located  in  the 
wheelhouse.  The  slightest  particle 
of  smoke  flowing  through  this  pow- 
erful beam  of  light  acts  as  a  reflect- 
ing medium  and  immediately  at- 
tracts attention.  The  source  of  the 
lighting  arrangement  is  entirely  con- 
cealed while  the  beams  of  light  are 
projected  against  a  black  absorbing 
surface  so  that  there  is  no  disturb- 
ing light  to  hinder  navigation. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that 
smoke  from  any  smouldering  fire  in 
the  ship's  hold  will  be  immediately 
drawn  through  the  smothering  pipe 
and  detecting  tube  to  the  glass  vac- 
uum chamber  of  the  detecting  cab- 
inet, passed  through  the  beam  of 
light  and  delivered  into  the  wheel- 
house  where  it  may  likewise  be  de- 
tected by  odor.  By  operating  the 
(Continued  on  page  484) 


Above— Pilot  house  cabinet  of  the   Rich   Smoke   Detection   System.      Below— Diacrammatic     inboard     profile    showing     typical    installation    of    piping 
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MARINE    INSURANCE 


DEVELOPMENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 


By    CHARLES    F.    HOWELL,  Contributing  Editor 


MARINE  underwriters  find,  in 
the  loss  of  the  tanker  Swift- 
star,  another  impressive  il- 
lustration of  the  imperative 
need  in  this  country  of  proper  load- 
line  legislation.  This  vessel  is  rated 
a  total  loss,  having  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared soon  after  passing  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  on  her  northward  trip 
from  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  frag- 
ments of  her  lifeboats  have  been 
picked  up  on  San  Andreas  Island. 
Twenty-eight  men  of  the  crew  lost 
their  lives.  London  underwriters 
will  have  a  heavy  hull  claim  to  meet 
and  New  York  underwriters  will  be 
called  upon  for  a  cargo  loss  esti- 
mated at  $130,000.  It  is  understood 
on  good  authority  that  the  Swiftstar 
was  heavily  overloaded.  This  would 
have  been  impossible  had  we  load- 
line  legislation  in  the  United  States. 
Greed  leads  skippers  and  owners  to 
criminally  overtask  the  capacity  of 
their  vessels,  looking  for  additional 
gain  from  excess  cargo;  but,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  it  sometimes 
reacts  in  a  tragic  manner.  To  our 
shame  be  it  said,  we  are  the  only 
maritime  nation  of  any  consequence 
that  has  no  loadline  law.  As  a  re- 
sult, human  lives  are  held  at  the 
cheapest  and,  incidentally,  marine 
underwriters  are  led  into  serious 
losses.  Frequent  attempts  have  been 
made  to  convince  Congress  of  the 
need  of  legal  protection  against  such 
possibilities,  but  crafty  and  selfish 
interests  have  always  succeeded  in 
frustrating  these  efforts.  Does  Con- 
gress await  another  lesson?  Every 
laudable  interest  is  on  the  side  of 
adequate  loadline  legislation — the  se- 
curity and  the  safety  of  crew,  ship, 
and  cargo. 

Keep  Out  of  the  Near  East 
There  is  almost  no  activity  in  new 
marine     insurance     in     the     United 
States  at  this  time;    but,  singularly 
enough,    the    old    established    firms 
find   their  premium   income   keeping 
up   surprisingly   well    through   their 
open    policy    accounts.      Losses    are 
running  light,  and  are  as  near  satis- 
factory as  this  item  ever  is.     But  to 
I    this  declaration  there  is  one  impor- 
i    tant  exception — provided  no  business 
i    is   being  accepted  from   Greece   and 
I    the  rest  of  the  Near  East.    Turkey  is 
j    playing  the  game  of  nationalism  with 
'■    a  high  hand  these  days  and  the  ab- 
ject surrender  of  the  Allies   in  the 
recently    signed    peace    treaty    indi- 


JAPANESE  DISASTER 

As  we  go  to  press  enough  de- 
tails have  come  through  from 
the  earthquakes,  fires  and  tidal 
waves  devastating  the  region 
around  Tokyo  and  Yokohama  to 
convince  us  that  we  are  facing 
a  very  serious  situation  in  fire 
insurance  and  marine  insur- 
ance adjustments.  Undoubted- 
ly a  large  number  of  vessels 
have  been  lost  along  the  Jap- 
anese coast  due  to  the  seismic 
disturbances  and  there  will  be 
an  even  larger  loss  to  goods 
damaged  or  destroyed  while  be- 
ing held  in  dock  or  on  the  pier. 

Offsetting  this  there  will  also 
undoubtedly  be  a  very  brisk 
business  for  several  years  in 
cargo  coverage  on  materials  of 
construction  running  into  Japan 
from  American  ports. 

Silk  shipments  are  said  to  be 
eliminated  as  the  bulk  of  raw 
silk  spot  supplies  were  concen- 
trated in  Yokohama  and  were 
practically  all  destroyed. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  at  this 
writing  just  what  effect,  if  any, 
the  disaster  will  have  on  the 
new  Japanese  policy  recently 
inaugurated  by  the  department 
of  communications  through 
which  it  was  intended  to  large- 
ly increase  Japanese  ship  oper- 
ating and  ship  building  sub- 
sidies. 

As  several  bills  with  this  end 
in  view  had  already  been  shelv- 
ed by  the  Department  of  Fi- 
nance, it  is  more  than  likely 
that  the  effect  of  the  present 
disaster  will  be  to  indefinitely 
postpone  this  program,  which 
had  contemplated  construction 
of  steamers  to  cost  300,000,000 
yen,  including  four  18  -  knot 
liners  of  18,000  gross  tons  each. 


cates  how  confident  the  "  'Slick'  Man 
of  Europe"  is  justified  in  being. 
Turkish  insurance  regulations  are 
ousting  foreign  underwriting  inter- 
ests from  that  country,  and  the  Turk 
is  set  upon  grabbing  everything  in 
sight  for  himself  exclusively. 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  is 
supplied  in  the  recent  announcement 
as  respects  the  future  use  of  light- 
ers and  tugs  at  Smyrna.  A  telegram 
from  Lloyd's  agent  at  that  point, 
forwarded  through  Constantinople,, 
describes  this  development,  and  the 
tendency  to  passive  resistance,  as 
follows: 

"Port  authorities  have  prohibited 
all  but  Turkish  lighters  and  tugs 
from  working  in  Smyrna.  Over  one 
hundred  foreign  craft  are  laid  up. 
Turkish  owners  now  threaten  to  re- 
fuse to  supply  lighters  except  on  the 
basis  of  a  contract  for  one  year. 
Shipping  agents  are  advising  their 
companies  to  cease  the  carriage  of 
goods  and  to  cease  calling  here,  if 
necessary." 

Royal  Honors   for  Underwriters 

King  Christian  of  Denmark  has 
conferred  the  Cross  of  the  Knight- 
hood of  Danebroge  upon  Messrs^ 
Sven  A.  Loven,  Martin  Arnesen  and 
K.  A.  Paloheimo,  well  known  insur- 
ance men  of  Sweden,  Norway  and 
Finland.  The  King  of  Sweden  has 
made  Sven  Palme,  insurance  man- 
ager, a  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Northern  Star,  and  has  conferred 
the  Cross  of  the  Knighthood  of  the 
same  order  upon  E.  A.  L.  Lindahl 
and  Sven  A.  Loven,  and  the  Cross  of 
the  Knighthood  of  Vasa  upon  A.  E. 
T.  Wijkander,  Rob.  von  Rosen,  0.  W. 
Robert,  S.  Brandting,  H.  G.  Smel- 
mark  and  Dr.  B.  A.  Carlsson. 
Fraud  in  "Clean"  Bills  of  Lading 

Actual  fraud  can  and  does  arise 
out  of  the  pernicious  custom  of  ship- 
pers securing  a  clean  bill  of  lading 
from  shipowners  in  return  for  a  let- 
ter of  indemnity  relieving  the  owner 
of  responsibility  for  damage  to  the 
goods  shipped.  Merchandise  arrives 
at  its  destination  in  a  damaged  con- 
dition, but  investigation  frequently 
proves  that  fresh  water,  rather  than 
sea  water,  has  caused  the  injury. 
A  flagrant  instance  of  this  form  of 
deception  is  recorded  by  the  Post 
Magazine  of  London.  Inquiries  show- 
ed that  the  consignment  had  been 
received  on  board  the  steamer  wet 
with   rain   water  and  that  shipment 
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would  have  been  refused  but  for  a 
letter  of  indemnity  given  to  the  ship- 
owner  in  exchange  for  a  clean  bill 
of  lading.     The  claim  was  not  paid, 
but  this  was  due  to  the  acumen  of 
the  surveyors  who  handled  the  goods 
and    who    had    discovered    that    the 
damage  could  not  have  resulted  from 
a  peril  of  the  sea.     "Had  the  claim 
succeeded,"   observes   our   contempo- 
rary, "the  underwriters  would  have 
paid  a  loss  for  which  they  were  not 
liable,   and  the  clean  bill  of  lading 
would  have  been  very  largely  instru- 
mental in  getting  the  claim  settled. 
Actually,  in  this  case,  the  bill  of  lad- 
ing was  a  false  document,  and,  if  it 
had  had  the  effect  of  misleading  un- 
derwriters,  it  would  not  be  putting 
matters  too  strongly  to  say  that  the 
claim    would    have    been    settled    by 
fraud." 
Railroad   Freight   Claims  Reduced 
As  a  result  of  the  active  campaign 
that  has  been  carried  on  during  the 
past  year  for  the  purpose  of  mini- 
mizing losses  in  railroad  transporta- 
tion,  claims   from  this   source  have 
been  reduced  one-half.   A  report  just 
issued    shows    that    freight     claims 
paid    and    charged   to   the    loss   and 
damage  account  during  the  calendar 
year  by  the  railroads  of  the  country 
amounted   to   $48,085,000.     Although 
this   total    is    still    very    large,    it   is 
less    than    half   the    claims    for   the 
year  ended  December  31,  1921,  which 
were  $96,730,000.     This  encouraging 
reduction    is    reported    by    226    car- 
riers, representing  95  per  cent  of  the 
railroad  mileage  in  the  United  States 
and    13    per    cent    of    the    Canadian 
mileage.      Rough    handling    holds    a 
conspicuous  place  among  the  serious 
causes  of  this  class  of  loss.     Unfor- 
tunately,  loss   in   fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles    is     abnormal     and     increasing. 
Special  .study  is  being  given  to  this 
end  of  the  work,  with  a  view  to  con- 
centrating   at    initial    land    de.stina- 
tion  points.     Box  strapping  is  being 
strongly  urged,  and  there  has  been 
a  greatly  increased  use  of  steel  bind- 
ing for  domestic   shipments,   with   a 


result  of  a  reduction  of  56  per  cent 
in  concealed  loss  and  damage  claims. 
An  investigation  is  under  way  look- 
ing to  a  possible  reduction  in  the 
excessive  amount  of  claims  paid  for 
breakage  of  clay  and  cement  sewer 
pipe,  hollow  building,  drain  and  roof- 
ing tile. 

Willcox,  Peck  &  Hughes  Rumor 
Denied 

The  crop  of  rumors  at  present  is 
so  heavy  you  can  name  your  own 
rate,  just  as  you  do  with  cargo  risks. 
The  prize  report  was  that  Willcox- 
Peck  &  Hughes  is  to  reorganize  as 
"The  Willcox  Corporation,"  with 
"practically  the  same  personnel." 
Some  enthusiasts  even  went  so  far 
as  to  name  the  new  president.  They 
gave  the  job  to  E.  P.  Lenihan,  an 
executive  director  of  the  company 
and  the  manager  of  its  Cleveland 
office.    Much  commendation  was  pour- 


ed on  the  head  of  Mr.  Lenihan,  who 
w^as  praised  as  a  remarkably  able 
man  and  one  who  is  well  liked  wher- 
ever he  is  known. 

Apparently,  about  all  there  is  to 
this  rumor  is  that  Mr.  Lenihan  is  a 
fine  man.  No  one  seems  to  question 
that.  But  the  whole  yarn  received 
a  tremendous  wallop  at  the  hands  of 
R.  T.  Marshall,  treasurer  of  Willcox, 
Peck  &  Hughes,  who  flatly  denied 
the  slightest  foundation  for  such  a 
report.  Thus  another  promising 
bomb  turns  out  to  be  a  "dud." 

Younger  Marine  Men  Interested 

Steps  to  organize  a  junior  Board 
of  Trade  and  Transportation  have 
been  taken  in  the  marine  insurance 
district  of  the  metropolis.  In  com- 
menting on  this  movement  an  inter- 
ested marine  man  writes  this  paper 
as  follows: 

A    number    of    young    men    were 


ONCE  MORE  THE  FOG 

The  leading  article  of  Pacific  Marine  Review  for  September 
called  attention  to  the  need  of  installing  automatic  radio  fog  sig- 
nals in  the  lighthouses  and  on  the  light  ships  along  the  Pacific 
Coast.  This  can  be  done  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $50,000,  so  as  to 
cover  the  entire  coast  from  Cape  Flattery  to  the  Mexican  line. 

Since  that  article  was  printed  the  United  States  government 
has  certainly  had  a  wonderful  demonstration  of  the  necessity  for 
this  step.  During  the  night  of  September  8-9  in  a  dense  fog  the 
Pacific  3Iail  passenger  and  freight  steamer  Cuba  went  ashore  on 
the  island  of  San  Miguel  near  the  northern  end  of  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel.  Passengers,  crew,  and  part  of  the  cargo  were  saved; 
the  ship  herself  has  since  become  a  total  loss. 

A  squadron  of  seven  United  States  Navy  destroyers,  proceeding 
down  the  coast  and  getting  their  bearings  from  naval  radio  sta- 
tions, in  the  confusion  of  radio  messages  incident  to  the  wrecking 
of  the  Cuba,  lost  their  bearings  and  piled  up  one  after  the  other 
on  the  rocks  of  Honda  at  the  north  end  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel,  resulting  in  a  total  loss  of  the  ships  and  of  22  lives  out  of 
their  crews. 

Had  these  vessels  been  equipped  with  radio  compasses  and  the 
lighthouses  and  lightships  along  the  coast  been  sending  out  charac- 
teristic automatic  radio  signals,  this  accident  could  not  have  hap- 
pened. 

In  the  face  of  the  strongest  recommendations  by  the  Bureau  of 
Lighthouses  and  such  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  necessity,  how 
long  is  Congress  going  to  wait  before  making  the  necessary  appro- 
priation? 
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guests  of  the  board  at  a  luncheon 
given  by  it  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing a  junior  Board  of  Trade 
and  Transportation.  The  meeting 
opened  with  short  talks  by  Mr.  Smith, 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Rossiter  and  Mr. 
Talcott,  directors  of  the  board,  all 
of  whom  emphasized  the  things  such 
an  organization  might  accomplish 
and  the  benefit  and  satisfaction  to 
be  obtained  through  affiliation  with 
it.  The  meeting  was  then  thrown 
open  to  discussion  by  the  guests. 
Steps  were  taken  to  effect  such  an 
organization. 

A  great  many  of  the  present  ail- 
ments in  marine  insurance  in  this 
country  are  laid  at  the  door  of  lack 
of  cooperation  and  this  brings  to 
mind  that  perhaps  some  sort  of  an 
organization  among  junior  members 
of  the  insurance  street  might  ulti- 
mately pave  the  way  for  remedying 
this  evil.  Perhaps  those  who  will 
attend  Mr.  Winters'  lectures  in  ma- 
rine insurance,  to  be  given  this  fall 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Insurance 
Society,  will  form  the  nucleus  of 
such   an   organization. 

England    Pushes   Hague   Rules   Law 

The  British  Parliament  has  under 
consideration  a  bill  entitled  "Car- 
riage of  Goods  by  Sea  Act,"  with 
every  prospect  of  its  successful  en- 
actment. This  measure  embodies  the 
Hague  Rules,  as  adopted  at  the 
Brussels  diplomatic  conference  last 
fall,  and  its  effect  will  be  to  estab- 
lish an  international  code  defining 
the  liabilities  of  shipowners  and 
thus  standardize  the  conditions  of 
marine  insurance  as  regards  the  re- 
sponsibilities determined  under  the 
Hague  Rules.  It  describes  the  ship- 
owners' liabilities  and  forbids  any 
contracting  out  of  such  restrictions. 
These  liabilities  will,  upon  passage 
of  the  bill,  be  immediately  excluded 
by  underwriters  from  the  cargo 
cover.  Those  for  which  a  shipowner 
may  contract  may  be  included  in  the 
policy,  if  the  underwriter  is  so  in- 
clined.   When  Congress  meets  in  De- 


cember a  somewhat  similar  measure 
will  be  introduced  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  probable  that  like  action 
will  be  taken  by  other  maritime 
powers. 

Captain  Milbank  Honored 

The  older  generation  of  under- 
writers in  the  United  States  has  been 
greatly  interested  in  the  signal  hon- 
ors recently  paid  Captain  John  J. 
Milbank,  the  veteran  seaman  and 
salvage  oflficer  of  Lloyd's.  He  has 
long  been  a  familiar  figure  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  and  Americans 
will  gladly  add  their  tribute  of  praise 
and  admiration  to  the  many  encom- 
iums lavished  upon  him  in  Great 
Britain.  As  is  the  case  with  all 
worthy  seamen,  the  captain  is  mod- 
esty itself  and  doubtless  no  one  has 
been  more  astonished  than  he  over 
the  outpouring  of  appreciation  that 
has  attended  his  entry  into  his  nine- 
tieth year. 

"I  have  surprised  the  doctors," 
Captain  Milbank  recently  observed; 
and  surprised  them  he  certainly  has, 
for  what  with  cholera  at  Calcutta, 
yellow  jack  at  Rio,  fever  in  Mauri- 
tius,  and   divers   perils    and    narrow 


escapes  on  all  the  seven  seas,  it  is 
beyond  belief  that  he  should  have 
surprised,  in  excellent  health,  to  so 
advanced  an  age.  He  has  summed 
up  his  exciting  biography  in  this 
simple  style:  "I  have  sailed  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  filled  every  grade, 
including  even  that  of  cook  on  occa- 
sions, and  have  navigated  the  world 
without  a  single  mishap.  No  under- 
writer has  ever  had  to  pay  a  penny 
on  my  account.  In  addition,  for 
thirty-three  years  and  six  months  I 
have  served  as  a  salvage  oflScer." 

This  is  putting  it  mildly.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  few  men  now  living 
have  had  so  exciting  a  career  as  his, 
and  few  have  been  charged  with 
more  onerous  and  delicate  salvage 
duties  and  discharged  their  respon- 
sibilities with  greater  satisfaction 
to  all  concerned.  Courage,  skill,  pa- 
tience and  dependability  have  char- 
acterized his  long  life  of  labor. 

Captain  Milbank  was  born  at  sea 
on  July  16,  1834,  on  board  the  Emma 
Eugenia,  then  en  route  from  London 
to  Canton,  China.  In  1850  he  was 
bound  apprentice  to  a  shipowner 
and  served   in  various  grades  afloat 
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for  twelve  years.  Then  he  went  into 
steam  as  master,  serving  in  Eastern 
waters  until  1870,  when  he  became 
marine  superintendent  of  the  Ryde 
Line  of  steamers.  In  1875  he  began 
his  career  as  a  marine  salvage  of- 
ficer in  London  and  the  year  follow- 
ing he  was  appointed  an  ol^icer  of 
the  London  Salvage  Association.  Af- 
ter serving  in  that  capactiy  for  thir- 
ty-four years  he  retired  into  private 
life  in  1910,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  elected  an  an- 
nual subscriber  to  Lloyd's  in  1880, 
but  his  connection  with  that  organ- 
ization ceased  when  he  retired  from 
business. 

Readers  of  American  fiction  may 
still  recall  the  exciting  details  of 
Colonel  Richard  Henry  Savage's 
novel,  "A  Modern  Corsair."  Few,  if 
any  of  them,  are  aware  that  those 
incidents  were  founded  on  fact,  that 
the  real  name  of  the  vessel  was  the 
Adelphi  Couppa,  and  that  the  hero, 
Enos  Drage,  was  none  other  than 
Captain  John  J.  Milbank. 

News  in   Eastern   OflBces 

In  order  to  secure  additional  cap- 
ital to  write  automobile  insurance 
in  California  and  other  Pacific  states 
the  Bankers  &  Shippers  recently 
transferred  $50,000  from  the  surplus 
to  the  capital  account.  The  company 
has  decided  to  write  automobile  bus- 
iness in  California,  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  Jersey, 
Rhode  Island,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  will  be  looking  for 
general  agents  in  all  of  these  states. 

The  financial  statement  of  the 
Bankers  &  Shippers,  as  of  June  30, 
showed  the  company  had  assets  of 
$646,827.  During  the  first  six  months 
of  1923  it  wrote  $68,023  in  net  prem- 
iums, and  paid  net  losses  of  $43,332. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  merger  of  the  G.  R.  Johnston 
Company  of  Baltimore,  a  prominent 
marine  office,  with  Poor  &  Alexan- 
der of  that  city.  G.  R.  Johnston 
will  take  charge  of  the  marine  bus- 
iness of  the  two  firms. 

Captain  C.  A.  McAllister,  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Bureau 
of  Shipping,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  central  committee  of 
the  Marine  Congress,  which  has  been 
called  by  the  American  Marine  As- 
sociation in  New  York  in  November. 

Sigmund  Metz,  assistant  to  Doug- 
las F.  Cox,  will  resign  that  connec- 
tion September  1  and  open  law  of- 
fices at  63  Wall  street,  specializing 
in  insurance  law.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Columbia  University  and  of  Ford- 
ham  Law  School.  He  has  been  with 
Appleton  &  Cox  for  three  years. 

S.  D.  McComb  has  returned  from 
n  Canadian  trip. 


Douglas  F.  Cox  is  expected  back 
from  Europe  on  September  8. 

J.  B.  Levison,  president  of  the 
Fireman's  Fund,  has  returned  from 
his  trip  to  England. 

Charles  R.  Page  has  left  San 
Francisco  and  will  be  back  soon 
after  Labor  Day. 

Mathews  &  Livingston  of  San 
Francisco  have  been  appointed  Pa- 
cific Coast  marine  agents  of  the 
Maritime  of  Liverpool.  The  same 
firm  was  recently  named  Pacific 
Coast  marine  agents  of  the  Fidelity- 
Phoenix. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  firm  in  the  insur- 
ance brokerage  line,  Frank,  White 
&  Silvers,  for  the  handling  of  live 
stock  insurance.  The  firm  is  com- 
posed of  Frank  &  White  and  M.  A. 
Silvers,  and  will  be  locate  at  44 
Whitehall  street.  The  latter  gen- 
tleman has  been  connected  with  turf 
and  live  stock  insurance  for  over 
thirty  years,  and  his  experience  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  new  firm 
in  their  brokerage  department. 

G.  G.  Quirk,  heretofore  special 
agent  for  the  inland  and  ocean  de- 
partments of  the  Automobile  Insur- 
ance Company,  has  been  transferred 


from  the  Atlantic  marine  department 
at  Philadelphia  to  the  home  office  of 
the  Automobile  Insurance  Company 
on  Pearl  street,  Hartford.  There  he 
will  assume  the  duties  of  a  new  posi- 
tion, acting  in  the  capacity  of  super- 
intendent of  agents  for  the  inland 
and  ocean  marine  departments,  su- 
pervising the  stimulation  of  ocean 
and  marine  business  through  the 
several  marine  zone  offices  conducted 
by  the  company  throughout  the  coun- 
try under  the  direction  of  E.  J.  Per- 
rin,  Jr.,  assistant  secretary  in  charge 
of  the  inland  marine  department,  and 
A.  G.  Poeller,  ocean  marine  agency 
marine  underwriter  at  the  home  of- 
fice. D.  R.  Sibley  is  manager  of  the 
inland  marine  department  and  C.  R. 
Ebert  is  marine  secretary,  with  head- 
quarters at  82  Beaver  street,  New 
York.  Mr.  Quirk,  before  going  to 
Philadelphia,  was  a  New  Y'ork  state 
marine  special  agent  for  the  Auto- 
mobile Insurance  Company.  J.  W. 
Busch,  who  has  been  a  marine  spe- 
cial agent  in  Connecticut,  will  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Quirk  in  Philadelphia.  John 
J.  Van  Schaack  will  replace  Mr. 
Busch  as  a  special  agent  for  Con- 
necticut. 


Fire  at  Sea 
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corresponding  valve  located  in  some 
convenient  and  accessible  place,  the 
fire  is  smothered  by  the  passing  of 
steam  or  carbon-dioxide  through  the 
same  piping  previously  used  for  de- 
tection. It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
officer  on  the  bridge  will  know  ex- 
actly when  steam  valve  is  operated 
and  whether  it  is  the  correct  one. 
This  insures  a  double  check  on  pos- 
sible errors. 

The  Rich  smoke  system  depends 
for  its  successful  functioning  wholly 
upon  the  operation  of  the  exhauster, 
which  to  insure  continuous  service  is 
always  installed  in  duplicate  with  a 
proper  signalling  device  announcing 
derangement.  It  is  independent  of  a 
rise  in  temperature  or  the  attaining 
of  a  fixed  degree  of  heat.  It  utilizes 
the  first  product  of  combustion — 
smoke — and  renders  the  indication 
of  fire  by  this  medium. 

The  Rich  smoke  system  may  be 
used  over  and  over  again,  without 
repairs,  to  detect  and  extinguish  suc- 
cessive fires,  as  the  entire  distrib- 
uting system,  consisting  wholly  of 
galvanized  steel  pipe,  is  fireproof. 

The  profile  of  a  vessel  here  shown 
diagrammatically  presents  a  Rich 
smoke  system  installation.  The  car- 
go spaces  shown  are  equipped  with 


cast  iron  smoke  intakes  indicated  by 
small  black  mushroom-like  figures. 
It  is  usual  to  install  two  of  these 
intakes,  suitably  located  in  each  com- 
partment, hard  against  the  deck  be- 
tween the  beams.  In  the  installation 
shown,  eleven  steam  smothering  lines 
are  located  aft  with  the  valves  en- 
cased in  a  cabinet  on  the  main  deck 
as  shown. 

In  the  forward  end  of  the  vessel 
thirteen  steam  smothering  pipes  are 
collected  in  a  cabinet  located  on  the 
main  deck  immediately  below  the 
wheelhouse.  From  these  two  cabi- 
nets encasing  the  valves  ^^-inch  light 
weight  tubes  are  extended  to  the  de- 
tecting cabinet  shown  in  the  wheel- 
house.  By  installing  two  steam  con- 
trol stations  or  control  cabinets 
wherein  the  injection  of  steam  is 
controlled  the  piping  requirements 
are  practically  those  of  the  steam 
smothering  lines. 

Occasions  arise  where  it  is  unde- 
sirable to  inject  steam,  yet  it  is  es- 
sential to  have  smoke  fire  detection. 
Such  conditions  arise  in  the  aft  end 
of  this  vessel  and  two  detecting  lines 
not  connected  to  the  steam  manifolds 
are  run  directly  from  the  detecting 
cabinet  in  the  wheelhouse  to  the 
mail   and  baggage  rooms. 


TRADE  AND  TRAFFIC  TRENDS 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Exporters,  Importers,  and  All  Ocean  Shippers 


WORLD  SHIPPING  SITUATION 


THE  merchant  fleets  of  the  world  in  steel,  steam 
and  motor  vessels  of  over  100  tons  each  now  total 
in  round  numbers  58,000,000  gross  tons.  Of  this 
amount  the  British  Empire  owns  21,300,000,  the 
United  States  12,500,000,  Japan  3,400,000,  France 
3,275,000,  Italy  2,800,000,  Holland  2,600,000,  Germany 
2,500,000,  Norway  2,300,000,  and  the  balance  of  the 
world  7,400,000,  all  figures  being  round  numbers.  As 
compared  with  pre-war  figures,  this  gives  a  total  in- 
crease of  over  15,000,000  tons,  nearly  10,000,000  of 
which  increase  is  represented  in  the  merchant  fleet  of 
the  United  States,  the  balance  of  the  increase  being 
fairly  evenly  divided  over  the  various  maritime  coun- 
tries with  Germany  showing  a  decrease  of  two  and 
a  half  million. 

Idle  Tonnage  and  Charter  Rate 
Vessels  under  construction  on  June  30,  1923,  accord- 
ing  to   Lloyd's,    amounted   to   2,543,800    gross   tons,    a 
decrease  of  410,518  tons  from  the  figure  reported  for 
December  31,  1922. 


Country. 


Unties  States: 

Shipping  Board 

Phippiu?  Board  tankers 

Privately-owned 

Governmcnt-ownod,    other 
than  U.  S.  Shipping  Board.. 


Total. 


Jan.  1, 
1922. 


4,314,000 
214,000 
781,000 


July  1, 
1922. 


3,978,000 
214.000 
523,000 


5.309.000  I  4,715,000 


United  Kingdom. 

Fr.ince 

Italy 

Holland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Greece 

Japan 

BelRiura 

Denmark 

Spain 

Australia 


Total. 


1.961.000 

1,  as5, 000 
r,s.\  000 

327, 000 
207.000 
204,000 
170,  000 
120,000 
27.5, 000 
161,000 
530.000 
.%,  249 


10, 9S4, 249 


1,667,000 

1, 200, 000 

5S5,00O 

330.000 

112,000 

114,000 

»  48, 000 

79,  OX) 

275, 000 

33, 000 

5,30,000 

J  100, 000 


9, 788, 000 


Jan.  1, 
1923. 


4,411,000 
214,000 
703,000 


5, 328. 000 


1,010,000 
7.30, 000 
472, 000 
330,000 

53,000 

22,  100 
> 76, 000 

99,000 
275, 000 

17,411 
520,000 
106, 491 


9,039,302 


Julv  1, 
1923. 


3,771,000 
266,000 
468,000 

70,400 


4, 575, 400 


1,063,  .500 
725,000 
558,901 
249,905 
78,000 
None. 
93,800 
35,  800 
200, 019 
7,400 
241,000 
216, 075 


7, 344, 800 


1  Corrected  by  later  report.  'Interpolated  from  best  available  data. 

Table    showing    the    decrease    in   the   world's   idle    shipping 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1923  the  idle  tonnage 
of  the  world,  as  shown  by  the  attached  table,  declined 
in  round  numbers  1,700,000  gross  tons,  indicating  that 
"the  slowly  improving  trade  of  the  world  is  gaining 
momentum."  Another  indication  of  this  fact  is  shown 
in  the  attached  graph,  which  gives  the  index  numbers 
of  charter  rates  and  which  shows  a  decided  flattening 
out  of  the  curve  in  the  first  six  months  of  1923.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  during  this  period  a  very 
slight  fractional  increase  in  the  index  number  of  the 
charter  rate. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  this  six  months  the  aver- 
age sale  price  of  ships  continued  to  decrease.  Eight 
cargo  ships  of  from  six  to  ten  thousand  deadweight 
ton.«,  none  of  them  over  five  years  of  age,  which  were 
sold  during  the  first  three  months  of  1923,  brought  an 
average  price  of  $21.90  per  deadweight  ton,  and  fifteen 
similar  vessels  sold  during  the  second  quarter  of  1923 
brought  an  average  of  $20.60  per  ton. 

While  these  averages  include  sales  through  fore- 
closure proceedings  of  several  American  ships  at  prices 
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as  low  as  $4.75  per  deadweight  ton,  they  also  include 
the  sales  of  three  two-year-old  ships  in  June  at  $50 
per  ton.     The  present  average  selling  price  for  such 
vessels  is  around  $21  per  deadweight  ton. 
World  Trade 

A  survey  of  the  world's  trade  by  volume  shows  a 
rather  encouraging  increase  in  tonnage,  the  total  vol- 
ume of  land-borne  and  ocean-borne  foreign  trade  in- 
creasing approximately  twenty  million  tons  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1923  as  compared  with  the  first  six 
months  of  1922.  Part  of  this  was  undoubtedly  due  to 
artificial  stimulants,  but  the  bulk  represented  the  re- 
sults of  a  slowly  returning  normalcy. 

The  sea  trade  of  the  United  States  for  the  first  six 
months  in  1923  shows  a  volume  2,000,000  tons  greater 
than  that  for  the  first  five  months  of  1922.  During 
these  two  periods  petroleum  figures  remained  practic- 
ally stationary,  while  coal,  which  reached  a  high  level 
during  1922,  has  returned  to  normal.  We  can  there- 
fore assume  that  this  increase  is  the  result  of  a  steady 
upward  tendency  over  a  large  range  of  commodities 
and  not  the  result  of  heavy  increase  in  any  particular 
commodity.  Contrast  this  to  the  decrease  of  13,000,- 
000  tons  recorded  for  the  fiscal  year  1922  as  compared 
with  1921. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  statistics  show  an  in- 
crease of  9,600,000  tons  in  total  tonnage  of  shipping 
to  and  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  first  five 
months  of  1923  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in 
1922.  This  represents  an  increase  of  1,500,000  over 
the  pre-war  year  1913.  The  foreign  trade  of  France 
showed  a  healthy  increase  for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year,  while  that  of  Germany,  while  showing  a  de- 
cline of  3,800,000  tons  in  exports,  offsets  this  with  an 
increase  of  10,300,000  tons  in  imports,  showing  a  net 
increase  of  6,500,000  tons  in  her  total  foreign  trade, 
about  two   million   tons   of   which   came   in   bv   water. 
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TaEND  OF  WHOLESALE  PRICE  INDEJC   AS  COMPARED   WITH 
SHIPBUILDING  COSTS   AND   SHIP  PRICES. 
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Graph   showing   the   trends  of  wholesale   commodity  prices,   shipbuilding 
costs,   and   ship  prices 

Figures  are  not  available  for  the  tonnage  of  Japan's 
exports  and  imports,  but  their  value  in  gold  dollars 
for  the  first  five  months  of  1923  was  practically  sta- 
tionary as  compared  with  1922. 

The  figures,  graphs  and  tables  in  this  article  are 
taken  from  Commerce  Reports  and  were  prepared  by 
E.  S.  Gregg,  chief  of  the  Transportation  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 


AMERICAN  PROSPERITY 

JULIUS  H.  BARNES,  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  in  an  address  re- 
cently delivered  before  the  National  Association 
of  Insurance  Agents,  cited  ten  production  records 
that  have  been  established  in  American  industry  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months.     They  are: 
The  largest  pig  iron  production; 
The  largest  cotton  consumption; 
The  largest  steel  ingot  production; 
The  largest  crude  oil  production ; 
The  largest  automobile  and  truck  production; 
The  largest  residential  construction; 
The  largest  production  of  locomotives; 
The  largest  volume  of  mail-order  sales; 
The  largest  volume  of  retail  sales ; 
The  largest  volume  of  railroad  car  loadings. 
Mr.   Barnes   also   made   several   significant   compari- 
sons of  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  United 
States  since  the  pre-war  year  of  1913.    The  more  im- 
portant of  these  comparisons  are: 

The  population  of  the  United  States  has  increased 
fourteen  millions  of  people,  with  their  enlarged  re- 
quirements. 

The  annual  national  income  has  increased  from 
thirty-four  billion  to  fifty  billion. 

The  aggregate  savings  deposits  have  increased  from 
six  billion  to  fourteen  billion  dollars. 

The  deposits  in  national  banks  have  increased  from 
six  billion  to  seventeen   billion  dollars. 

With  this  kind  of  thing  going  on  at  a  geometrically 
progressive  rate  it  is  small  wonder  that  both  inter- 
coastal  and  transcontinental  freight  business  is  boom- 
ing. Such  prosperity  will  soon  result  in  a  great  in- 
crease in  overseas  shipping,  and  America  should  be 
preparing  her  merchant  marine  to  take  care  of  its  due 
share  of  that  business  on  a  strictly  commercial  com- 
petitive basis. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  RECORD 

Suntmary  of  First  Nine  Years  of  Canal  Operation. 

The  Panama  Canal  completed  9  years  of  operation  at  the  close  of 
business  on  August  14,  1923,  having  been  opened  to  commerce  on 
August  15,  1914.  During  the  9  years  of  operation  the  total  number  of 
commercial  vessels  transiting  the  Canal  was  20,474.  They  carried 
84,284,474  tons  of  cargo  through  the  Canal. 

The  Canal  was  opened  to  commercial  traffic  shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  the  war  in  Europe.  The  war  and  the  interruptions  of 
trafific  due  to  slides,  the  last  serious  one  of  which  came  to  an  end  on 
April  15,  1916,  interfered  with  the  normal  use  of  the  Canal  in  earlier 
years.  These  years  were  followed  by  a  period  of  scarcity  of  tonnage, 
high  freights  and  financial  and  industrial  uncertainties,  which  in  tura 
led  to  a  period  of  widespread  commercial  stagnation  wherein  cargo 
afTerings  reached  a  low  ebb  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  tonnage  of 
all  the  maritime  nations  were  withdrawn  from  service. 

During  all  this  period,  however,  except  for  temporary  depressions, 
trafific  through  the  Canal  has  shown  a  consistent  increase.  The  past 
year  has  been  by  far  the  best  of  all,  and  has  been  marked  by  an  almost 
uninterrupted  succession  of  record  months,  wherein  the  shipping  of 
practically  all  of  the  leading  maritime  nations  routed  through  the 
Canal  has  shown  a  healthy  increase.  The  largest  increase  has  been  ia 
vessels  of  United  States  registry,  resulting  from  the  increase  in  the 
intercoastal  trade.  The  increased  intercoastal  trade  in  turn  is  largely- 
due  to  the  development  of  the  California  oil  fields  and  the  consequent 
heavy  movement  of  tanker  tonnage  through  the  Canal,  which  only 
during  the  past  year  has  become  an  important  factor  in  Canal  traffic. 
Irrespective  of  tanker  tonnage,  however,  there  has  been  a  gratifying- 
increase  of  trafific  through  the  Canal,  particularly  in  cargo  carried. 

In  the  following  tabulation",  a  summary  of  traffic  through  the  Canal 
during  the  first  9  years  of  operation  is  shown,  listing  the  number  of 
vessels,  the  Panama  Canal  net  tonnage,  cargo  tonnage,  and  tolls  col- 
lected. This  tabulation  lists  only  vessels  paying  tolls.  The  amounts 
given  for  tolls  are  approximately  correct;  to  arrive  at  the  receipts  for 
the  periods  15th  to  31st  and  1st  to  14th  of  each  August  except  1914 
and  1923,  the  total  for  the  month  was  divided  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  days:  


Period  from — 


August  15, 
August  15, 
August  15, 
August  15, 
August  15, 
August  15, 
August  15, 
August  15, 
August  15, 


1914  to  August  14, 

1915  to  August  14. 

1916  to  August  14. 

1917  to  August  14, 

1918  to  August  14, 

1919  to  August  14, 

1920  to  August  14. 

1921  to  August  14, 

1922  to  August  14, 


1915. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919.. 
1920.. 
1921.. 
1922.. 
1923.. 


Total  to  August  15.  1923 


1,311 

729 
1,854 
2.051 
2.027 
2.580 
2,860 
2,790 
4,272 


20,474 


Panama 
Canal  net 
tonnage. 


.560,774 
,310.408 
.904,580 
,487,214 
,198,874 
.905,818 
.527,138 
.788.742 
,283.394 


Cargo 
tonnage. 


5,861.785 
2. 973. 206 
7.132.(94 
7,4:!1.»."; 
6.981,906 
9,839,913 
11.330.400 
11.522,018 
21.210.962 


»5, 171. 757  53 
2.251,433.60. 
5.753,156.87 
6,365.203.54 
6,286,827  82 
8,965,342  it 
11.247.739  05 
11.532.596.85 
18.975.189  06 


81.284,474  1  76.549.J46  74 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS 

A  RECENT  Shipping  Board  Bulletin  has  some 
very  interesting  figures  on  export  shipment 
of  agricultural  products  by  sea,  and  on  the 
comparative  volume  carried  in  American  and 
foreign  bottoms. 

The  following  table  shows  a  comparison  of  tonnages 
of  agricultural  products  from  the  United  States  by  sea 
in  1921  and  1922: 

Vessels  1921  1922 

Cargo  tons         Cargo  ton& 

Shipping   Board   2,953,000  3,717,000 

Private  U.  S 2,736,000  2,Jill,000 

Total   American   5,689,000  6,628,000 

Total  Foreign  9,889,000  11,406,000 

Total  by  Sea  15,578,000  18,034.000 

This  table  shows  a  gratifying  increase  in  totals  at 
about  the  same  percentage  for  American  as  for  for- 
eign ships,  but  with  American  ships  still  carrying  only 
about  one-third  of  this  tonnage. 

In  cotton  Shipping  Board  vessels  made  a  big  gain 
last  year,  as  is  indicated  by  the  tabulation  of  cargo 
tonnage : 

Vessels  1921  1922 

Cargo  tons         Cargo  tons. 

Shipping  Board   371,000  605,000. 

Foreign     925,000  716,000 

Meat  and  dairy  products  showed  a  marked  gain  in 
volume,  all  vessels  participating  as  follows: 

Vessels  1921  1922 

Cargo  tons         Cargo  tons. 

Shipping   Board   48,000  87,000 

Private  U.  S 72,000  174,000 
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Total   American   120,000  261,000 

Total  Foreign  91,000  213,000 

All   Ships  211,000  474,000 


^.cIntosh  &    Seymour  diesel   engines  installed  on   Canadian   Pacific    Railway 
Company   ferry    Motor   Princess. 


The  present  trend  in  marine  engineering 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  decidedly  toward  the 
motorship.  There  is  at  present  under  con- 
struction in  Great  Britain  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  passenger  and  freight  motor  liners 
ever  attempted,  which  will  be  used  by  the 
Union  Steamship  Company  on  their  Pacific 
Coast-New  Zealand  run. 

Every  shipowner  with  whom  we  come  in 
contact  is  decidedly  interested  in  the  diesel 
engine  both  for  new  construction  and  for 
conversion  of  existing  steamers.  Even  the 
owners  of  steam  lumber  schooners  are  being 
converted  to  the  diesel  idea.  This  is  but 
natural  since  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United 
States  was  a  pioneer  and  leader  in  the  de- 
sign and  application  of  heavy  duty  marine 
internal  combustion  engines  for  liquid  fuels. 
The  marine  gasoline  engines  built  on  this 
coast  have  always  been  and  still  are  the 
standard  for  this  class  of  prime  mover. 


CHANGES   IN   YANGTZE  RIVER  SERVICE 

BRITISH  interests  are  now  obtaining  the  bulk  of 
the  freight  business  on  the  Yangtze  river  which 
was  formerly  held  by  the  Japanese  ships,  accord- 
ing to  a  Department  of  Commerce  report.  The 
Hankow-Shanghai  service  maintained  by  the  leading 
Japanese  steamship  company  has  been  greatly  reduced 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  Chinese  boycott  against  Jap- 
anese goods. 

Cargo  from  Japan  destined  for  the  river  ports,  such 
as  edible  seaweed,  starch  and  marine  products,  is  now 
being  brought  to  Shanghai,  where  it  is  repacked  and 
forwarded  to  Hankow  by  the  steamers  of  the  three 
leading  competitors,  two  of  whom  are  British.  The 
leading  Japanese  company  has  virtually  discontinued 
its  Hankow-Changsha  service  and  other  Japanese  ships 
are  in  serious  straits.  Consul  General  P.  S.  Hentzle- 
man  reports  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  that  some 
are  even  operating  in  ballast,  as  service  must  continue 
under  the  rules  governing  Japanese  government  ship 
subsidies.  Orders  for  goods  formerly  supplied  by  Ja- 
pan are  being  placed  in  America  and  Europe  in  in- 
creasing quantities. 


UNITED   AMERICAN   SERVING   PACIFIC   COAST 

ON  September  1  the  United  American  Lines  of 
New  York  City  established  their  Pacific  Coast 
office  in  San  Francisco  under  the  general  man- 
agement of  D.  W.  Burchard,  formerly  of  Seattle. 

The  arrival  of  the  United  American  Lines  with  their 
own  force  on  this  coast  marks  a  step  in  gradual  ex- 
pansion and  progress  of  the  Harriman  concern  in  the 
realms  of  shipping  and  commerce.  It  has  long  been 
felt  by  the  management  that  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween shippers  and  carriers,  and  thereby  more  efficient 
service  to  shippers,  would  be  effected  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  own  branch  office  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Therefore,  with  inauguration  of  the  new  intercoastal 
freight  service  and  the  expansion  of  the  European- 
Pacific  trade  an  office  of  general  supervision  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  operations  was  formed  in  San  Francisco. 

The  San  Francisco  branch  office  includes  both  freight 
and  passenger  departments.  The  passenger  depart- 
ment is  under  the  direction  of  Theodore  H.  Jacobs, 
assisted  by  V.  0.  Waldeck,  both  of  long  experience  on 
this  coast  in  steamship  and  passenger  traffic. 

The  intercoastal  freight  service  commenced  on  the 
East  Coast  with  the  sailing  of  the  steamer  Sudbury 
from  New  York  on  September  13,  the  first  eastbound 
sailing  being  the  steamer  Eagle  out  of  Seattle  in  the 
middle  of  October.  After  these  sailings  a  weekly 
schedule  will  be  maintained  between  East  and  West 
Coast  ports. 

The  European-Pacific  service  has  to  date  been  under 
the  general  supervision  of  Williams,  Dimond  &  Com- 
pany on  this  coast.  Fortnightly  sailings  between  this 
coast  and  United  Kingdom  and  Continent  will  be  main- 
tained. The  local  agents  for  both  these  services  are 
Sudden  &  Christenson,  San  Francisco  and  Seattle;  Los 
Angeles  Steamship  Company,  Los  Angeles,  and  the 
Columbia  Pacific  Shipping  Company  in  Portland. 
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In  this  new  department  Pacific  Marine  Review  purposes  to  cover  all  the  important  de- 
velopments in  harbor  improvements,  port  administration  and  waterfront  facilities  which  may 
from  time  to  time  be  contemplated  or  consummated  at  any  of  the  more  important  sea  ports  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean  basin.  Important  news  items  from  the  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  the  United 
States  will  also  be  covered. 


PROBABLY  at  no  time  during 
its  history  has  the  Pacific 
Ocean  witnessed  more  active 
and  potential  port  development 
work  than  at  the  present  writing. 
Commencing  at  Cape  Horn  and  run- 
ning up  the  eastern  rim  of  this 
greatest  of  the  earth's  sea  basins, 
juming  across  the  Bering  Strait  and 
meandering  down  the  indentations 
of  the  Oriental  and  Malaysian  coasts, 
the  marine  observer  finds  that  prac- 
tically every  port  of  entry  has  a 
program  projected  or  actual  im- 
provement under  way. 

It  would  be  tedious  both  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  readers  to  tabu- 
late statistics  covering  the  total  ex- 
penditures involved.  These  totals 
will  run  well  into  the  nine  figure 
classification.  Publicity  concerning 
this  work  is  chiefly  important  as  it 
reflects  the  growing  conviction  in 
the  minds  of  the  world's  greatest 
shipping  men  that  the  Pacific  Ocean 
is  shortly  to  become  the  center  of 
greatly  increased  world  trading  ac- 
tivities, and  Pacific  Marine  Review 
is  starting  this  new  department  in 
order  to  cover  in  each  issue  the  out- 
standing developments  and  the  great 


trends  in  Pacific  Ocean  port  activi- 
ties as  Pacific  Ocean  ports  prepare 
to  take  care  of  their  share  in  that 
expected  increase. 

During  the  month  just  passed  nat- 
ural forces  underlying  the  Pacific 
Ocean  have  staged  a  demonstration 
which  is  calculated  to  change  many 
of  the  plans  already  prepared  for 
some  of  this  port  development. 

About  the  middle  of  August  one 
of  the  greatest  storms  in  the  history 
of  the  Asiatic  coast  piled  up  a  great 
toll  of  wreckage  and  casualties  all 
along  the  seaboard  of  China  and 
Korea,  in  many  places  making  neces- 
sary considerable  alteration  in  speci- 
fications as  to  weights  and  place- 
ment of  material  necessary  for  hold- 
ing the  sea  at  bay. 

This  was  followed  on  the  first  of 
September  by  the  unprecedented 
calamity  at  Yokohama  and  Tokyo. 
Previously  in  Pacific  Marine  Review 
we  had  covered  plans  made  by  Tokyo 
authorities  for  harbor  improvements 
on  the  waterfront  of  that  city.  These 
plans  were  very  extensive  and  would 
have  been  well  under  way  at  the 
time  of  the  earthquake  had  it  not 
been  for  opposition  on  the  part  of 
Yokohama. 


A    BILLION    DOLLAR    CON- 
STRUCTION PROGRAM 
PACIFIC   PORTS 

Every  port  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  rim  is  alive  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  future  expan- 
sion in  Pacific  Ocean  trade. 

Every  port  has  projected  or 
under  construction  new  port  fa- 
cilities or  enlargements  of  ex- 
isting equipment. 

Marine  contractors,  material 
handling  machinery  manufac- 
turers and  construction  mate- 
rial jobbers  should  carefully 
study  this  section  and  take  note 
of  future  possibilities  in  their 
respective  lines. 


According  to  advices,  the  disturb- 
ances in  the  port  of  Yokohama  were 
such  as  would  lead  an  engineer  to 
assume  that  the  cost  of  rehabilita- 
tion at  Yokohama  would  probably 
greatly  exceed  the  cost  of  dredging 
and  new  construction  necessary  to 
make  a  first  class  port  at  the  city  of 
Tokyo.  The  commerce  hitherto  rout- 
ed to  Yokohama  is  now  going  to 
Kobe  and  it  is  almost  safe  to  prophe- 


DRYDOCK  CAPACITY 

The  graph  reproduced  herewith 
shows  the  number  of  drydocks, 
total  capacity  of  drydocks,  the  en- 
trance tonnage  in  foreign  trade  per 
drydock,  and  the  tons  of  drydock 
capacity  per  thousand  tons  entrance 
in  foreign  trade  for  several  of  the 
more  important  American  seaports. 
It  will  be  noted  that  in  proportion 
to  tonnage  to  be  handled  San  Fran- 
cisco is  better  equipped  with  dry- 
docks  than  any  other  port  in  Amer- 
ica. This,  of  course,  includes  all 
the  drydocks  on  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Not  only  does  San  Francisco 
come  second  to  New  York  in  the 
number  and  in  the  total  capacity 
of  drydocks,  but.  although  this  fact 
is  not  shown  in  the  graph,  San 
Francisco  possesses  one  drydock 
which  is  capable  of  docking  the 
largest  ship  afloat  and  which  is 
much  larger  than  any  dock  pos- 
sessed  by   New   York. 

We  are  enabled  to  publish  this 
graph  through  the  courtesy  of  The 
Crandall    Engineering    Company. 
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sy  that  when  the  smoke  has  cleared 
away  Tokyo  will  have  her  own  port 
development  on  her  own  waterfront 
and  a  large  part  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  the  Japanese  Empire  will 
be  consigned  to  or  shipped  from  the 
capital  itself.  This  will  undoubtedly 
have  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon 
Japanese  shipping  and  will  have  a 
tendency  to  make  the  Japanese  gov- 
erning bodies  even  more  liberal  in 
their  aids  to  merchant  shipping  than 
they  have  been  in  the  past. 

Active  Port  Developments 

Getting  back  to  the  theme  of  our 
first  paragraph,  "commencing  at 
Cape  Horn,"  we  find  that  Chile  has 
quite  recently  appropriated  sums  in 
excess  of  $35,000,000  for  improve- 
ments and  new  construction  work  in 
the  harbors  which  dot  its  long  coast 
line. 

About  seven  millions  of  this  ap- 
propriation are  to  be  used  for  the 
prolongation  of  the  breakwater  at 
Valparaiso. 

Nearly  five  millions  are  to  be  ex- 


pended in  the  beginnings  of  a  com- 
prehensive plan  to  make  a  first  class 
port  at  Constitucion  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Maule  river.  The  plan  includes 
the  construction  of  an  outer  harbor, 
considerable  dredging  operations  to 
make  the  mouth  of  the  river  navi- 
gable, and  construction  of  two  miles 
built  in  such  fashion  as  to  keep  the 
passage  continually  scoured.  A  long 
sea  wall  is  to  be  constructed  joining 
an  island  at  the  river's  mouth  with 
the  north  bank.  This  is  to  have  an 
entrance  for  small  craft  provided 
with  sluice  gates  for  taking  care  of 
flood  conditions.  Railroad  trackage 
is  to  be  laid  from  the  present  site  of 
the  depot  to  the  piers. 

Bolivia  will  undoubtedly  be  on  her 
mettle  to  produce  a  first  class  port 
on  her  recently  acquired  Pacific 
frontage.  Details  of  this  work,  how- 
ever, are  not  yet  in  hand. 

At  the  port  of  Callao  the  improve- 
ments now  under  way  are  figured  to 
multiply  the  capacity  of  the  port  by 
three.  The  existing  docks  have  a  ca- 
pacity of  approximately  300,000  tons 


annually,  while  the  average  tonnage 
handled  at  this  port  between  1908 
and  1922  was  516,000  tons  annually. 
Of  this  tonnage  in  1921,  46  per  cent 
was  loaded  and  unloaded  at  the 
docks  and  54  per  cent  on  lighters. 
Only  39  per  cent  of  the  steamers 
using  the  port  were  able  to  enter 
the  docks. 

The  new  docks  under  construction 
will  handle  728,000  tons  annually, 
378,000  tons  in  the  steamer  dock  and 
350,000  tons  in  the  lighter  dock. 

We  note  with  considerable  inter- 
est that  Mexico  is  "beating  the 
United  States  to  it"  in  establishing 
free  ports.  Two  such  ports  have 
been  designated  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  Mexico,  one  at  Guaymas  on  the 
Gulf  of  California,  and  one  at  Sa- 
lina  Cruz  on  the  Gulf  of  Tahuanta- 
pec.  Salina  Cruz  is  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  fine  old  Spanish- 
Mexican  port  of  Acapulco,  once  the 
principal  sea  port  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  Americas.  Properly  managed 
as  a  free  port,  Salina  Cruz  should 
show  a  wonderful  development. 


PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS 


Puget  Sound 


The  trends  of  the  month  in  port 
activities  and  shipping  along  the 
shores  of  Puget  Sound  center  large- 
ly in  the  greatly  increased  lumber 
shipments  to  Japan  and  in  the  move- 
ment of  large  apple  and  grain  crops. 

The  run  of  hump  back  salmon  this 
year  in  Puget  Sound  waters  has  ex- 
ceeded all  records  since  1913.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  pack  will  be  close 
to  450,000  cases. 

Silk  cargoes  valued  in  excess  of 
$40,000,000  are  said  to  have  been 
handled  over  Seattle  wharves  dur- 
ing August,  1923.  This  business  in 
silk  will  be  practically  eliminated 
for  the  balance  of  this  year  on  ac- 
count of  the  destruction  of  the  raw 
silk  stocks  at  Yokohama. 


During  July  the  Pacific  Steamship 
Company  purchased  25  acres  on  the 
Seattle  waterfront  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  three  large  ocean  piers, 
warehouses,  and  an  office  building. 
It  is  the  present  intention  of  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Company  to  de- 
velop this  terminal  with  industrial 
warehouses  and  assembling  plants 
along  the  lines  of  the  famous  Bush 
Terminal  at  New  York.  Upwards  of 
$4,000,000  will  be  expended  in  devel- 
oping this  property. 

The  city  of  Seattle  is  endeavoring 
to  validate  in  the  courts  a  recently 
passed  bond  issue  of  $800,000  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  from  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  property 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Skinner  & 


Eddy  Corporation. 

The  Port  of  Seattle  Commission 
has  quite  recently  reduced  its  rates 
on  flour,  charging  25  cents  a  ton  for 
car  unloading  where  40  cents  a  ton 
had  been  the  prevailing  rate  for  that 
service. 

An  important  meeting  of  the 
Northwest  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress was  held  in  Hoquiam  and  Ab- 
erdeen September  10  and  11.  The 
following  papers  were  presented  to 
this  congress:  History  of  Naviga- 
tion in  North  Pacific  Ports,  by  Prof. 
Edmond  S.  Meany;  Pacific  Shipping, 
by  Capt.  Robert  Dollar;  Glimpses 
into  the  Future  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west, by  Kenneth  C.  Kerr;  Flood 
Control  in  Tidal  Streams,  by  Col.  W. 
J.  Borden  and  W.  J.  Roberts. 

Elder  &  Mittnacht  have  added  an 
additional    steamship,   the   Deerfield, 
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to  their  intercoastal  refrigerative 
service.  This  makes  the  third  steam- 
er for  this  line,  each  vessel  being 
equipped  to  take  about  1000  tons  of 
perishable  freight  under  refrigera- 
tion. 

An  interesting  development  in  the 
future  may  be  predicted  on  the  ar- 
rival in  Puget  Sound  on  the  Admiral 
Sebree  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steam- 
ship Company  of  400  tons  of  wood 
pulp  from  Speek  River,  southeastern 
Alaska.  Many  shipping  men  of  keen 
vision  are  looking  forward  to  the 
day  when  Alaska  will  be  furnishing 
cargoes  to  many  deep  sea  vessels 
with  wood  pulp,  coaking  coal,  many 
chemical  products,  and  possibly  ag- 
ricultural  products. 

G.  W.  Osgood,  manager  and  chief 
engineer  of  the  Port  of  Tacoma,  an- 
nounced recently  that  another  90- 
foot  electric  lumber-handling  crane 
will  be  installed  on  the  port  prop- 
ertyg  doubling  the  present  capacity 
for    lumber    storage    and    handling. 


This  equipment  will  cost  upwards  of 
$50,000. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-three 
mills  reporting  to  West  Coast  Lum- 
bermen's Association  for  the  week 
ending  September  15,  manufactured 
110,352,048  feet  of  lumber;  sold  129,- 
328,750  feet,  and  shipped  107,189,245 
feet. 

Production  for  reporting  mills  was 
24  per  cent  above  normal.  New  busi- 
ness was  17  per  cent  above  produc- 
tion. Shipments  were  17  per  cent 
below  new  business. 

Forty-three  per  cent  of  all  new 
business  taken  during  the  week  was 
for  future  water  delivery.  This 
amounted  to  55,662,157  feet,  of  which 
37,276,949  feet  was  for  domestic 
cargo  delivery;  and  18,385,208  feet 
export.  New  business  by  rail  amount- 
ed to  2295  cars. 

Forty-two  per  cent  of  the  week's 
lumber  shipments  moved  by  water. 
This  amounted  to  44,622,652  feet,  of 
which  30,713,772  feet  moved  coast- 
wise and  intercoastal,  and  13,908,880 
feet  overseas. 


Portland  and  Columbia  River 


Just  as  with  Puget  Sound  ports, 
the  ports  on  the  Columbia  river  aro 
clearing  the  decks  for  splendid  ac- 
tivity in  lumber  shipping  to  Japan 
at  the  same  time  as  they  face  the 
movement  of  a  large  apple  and  grain 
crop.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will 
be  a  movement  by  water  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest  to  Great  Britain 
of  1,500,000  boxes  of  apples  during 
the  coming  season.  This  means  200,- 
000  boxes  more  than  the  season  1922- 
23  and  700,000  more  than  1921-1922. 
The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany of  London  announces  the  ad- 
dition of  four  refrigerator  carriers 
to  its  regular  service  providing  ex- 
tra sailings  in  October,  November, 
December  and  January. 

The  pack  of  Columbia  river  sal- 
mon will  be  about  309,000  cases  of 
canned  product  and  1165  tierces  of 
mild  cured.  This  is  slightly  better 
than  the  pack  of  1922  but  is  well  be- 
low the  average.  The  quality  of  the 
pack,  however,  is  high  and  the  pro- 
portion of  high-grade  Royal  Chinooks 
is  far  above  that  of  last  year. 

As  we  go  to  press  it  appears  that 
from  Portland  alone  about  5,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  will  have  been 
cleared  for  foreign  ports  during  Sep- 
tember. 

On  September  6  construction  work 
was  begun  on  the  Longview  dock  at 
the  Longview  project  of  the  Long 
Bell  Lumber  Company.  This  dock 
when  finished  will  include  three 
units,  each   1800   feet  long   and   350 


feet  wide.  The  first  unit  will  serve 
the  West  fir  mill  now  under  con- 
struction. This  unit  will  have  a 
berthing  space  of  1800  feet  and  will 
be  designed  to  carry  a  load  of  1000 
pounds  per  square  foot.  It  has  a 
minimum  depth  of  35  feet  at  the  face 
of  the  dock  at  the  lowest  stage  of 
the  river.  This  dock  will  be  served 
by  elaborate  lumber  handling  ma- 
chinery, including  traveling  hammer- 
head cranes  50  feet  in  height  and 
with  a  working  radius  of  100  feet. 
The  export  lumber  docks,  comprising 
the  second  and  third  units,  will  have 
a  storage  capacity  of  45,000,000  feet 
of  lumber  and  accommodations  for 
four  12,000-ton  freighters  each.  An 
idea  of  the  enormous  size  of  this  de- 
velopment is  gained  from  the  fact 
that  it  will  require  6300  piles,  4,000,- 
000  feet  of  lumber,  30,000  cubic 
yards  of  rock  riprap,  and  500,000 
cubic  yards  of  hydraulic  sand  fill 
to  complete  the  first  unit  now  under 
construction. 

On  September  7  the  Japanese 
steamer  Kobe  Maru  cleared  the  Co- 
lumbia river  with  11,700  tons  of 
wheat  destined  for  Yokohama  and 
Tokyo.  The  Danish  steamer  Parana 
on  the  same  day  started  loading  a 
cargo  of  10,000  tons  of  grain  for  the 
same  destination. 

Late  in  August  work  was  started 
on  the  installation  of  refrigerating 
machinery  for  the  first  unit  of  the 
new  apple  storage  warehouse  at 
Portland's  Terminal  No.  4.     A  brine 


system  is  being  installed  by  the  Har- 
ris Ice  Machine  Works,  Portland.  It 
is  expected  that  this  unit,  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  120,000  boxes,  will  be  in 
full  service  about  November  8. 

The  Port  of  Vancouver,  Washing- 
ton, proposes  to  dredge  the  Colum- 
bia River  channel  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Willamette  to  the  interstate 
bridge  so  as  to  provide  a  minimum 
depth  of  25  feet  at  low  water.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  tear  out  the  build- 
ing ways  of  the  old  Standifer  Ship- 
yard and  make  of  that  property  an 
industrial  terminal.  Federal  aid  is 
confidently  expected  in  the  dredging- 
operation. 

Terminal  No.  1,  the  Portland  city 
docks,  is  to  have  an  addition  of  47 
feet  on  the  west  side.  Plans  for  this 
work,  prepared  by  G.  B.  Hegardt, 
call  for  a  solid  fill  between  the  pres- 
ent west  wall  of  the  dock  shed  and. 
the  line  to  which  it  is  to  be  extend- 
ed. The  fill  will  be  capped  with  a 
concrete  floor  and  it  is  planned  to 
shift  the  wall  of  the  shed  in  sec- 
tions, saving  the  doors,  windows,  and 
side  material. 

The  campaign  is  on  now  in  Port- 
land for  the  construction  of  a  river 
wall  for  the  protection  and  mainte- 
nance of  property  along  the  river 
front.  This  wall,  together  with  an 
intersecting  sewer,  is  calculated  to 
keep  basements  in  the  down-town 
sections  from  being  flooded  during 
freshets.  An  planned,  the  cost  of 
the  undertaking  will  approximate 
$2,000,000. 

The  Astoria  customs  district  in 
August  set  a  new  record  for  water 
shipments  of  lumber,  clearing  dur- 
ing that  month  48,059,894  feet.  The 
Portland  district  during  the  same, 
month  dispatched  44,107,734  feet, 
making  a  total  for  the  Columbia 
River  of92, 167,628  feet.  This  is  the 
heaviest  month  in  lumber  shipments 
for  all  time  and  is  the  fourth  suc- 
cessive month  to  break  the  record. 
With  the  heavy  demands  nc^w  com- 
ing in  from  Japan,  it  is  a  safe  bet 
that  September  will  run  well  ahead 
of  August. 

Astoria  has  asked  for  a  rehearing- 
of  the  Columbia  Basin  Rate  Case  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. The  settlement  of  this  case- 
by  commission  order  gave  Portland 
a  10  per  cent  differential  over  Seat- 
tle, Tacoma  and  Astoria  on  grain 
shipments  from  the  Columbia  Basia 
south  of  the  Snake  River.  It  is  said 
that  the  farmers  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  are  taking  the  lead  in  a.-iking 
that  this  order  be  set  aside,  thus 
"actually  requesting  higher  rates  in 
preference  to  a  non-competitive  mar- 
ket created  by  the  present  rate." 
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California  Ports 


San  Francisco  Bay  has  for  so  long 
^  time  been  connected  in  the  minds 
of  shippers  with  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  that  very  few  people,  even 
among  the  residents  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  district,  realize  the  impor- 
tance and  the  ambitions  of  the  great 
number  of  smaller  ports  which  bor- 
der this  great  island  sea.  The  Port  of 
San  Francisco  itself  has  been  so 
smoothly  managed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Harbor  Commissioners  during  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years  that  very 
few  citizens  of  San  Francisco  itself 
ever  give  the  port  a  thought,  simply 
absorbing  its  benefits  without  hav- 
ing responsibility  or  worry  about  the 
conduct  of  its  business  affairs. 

President  Spear  of  the  Harbor 
Commissioners  has  recently  inaugu- 
rated an  elaborate  program  of  har- 
bor improvements  along  the  San 
Francisco  waterfront,  which  involves 
a  total  expenditure  of  $3,500,000  and 
which  will  be  begun  immediately. 
This  program  includes  the  construc- 
tion of  several  new  piers,  the  length- 
ening of  other  piers,  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  subway  for  north  and 
south  traffic  underneath  the  main 
street  car  terminal  loop  at  the  main 
passenger  ferry  depot. 

Across  the  bay  at  Oakland  the 
city  fathers  are  wrestling  manfully 
"with  their  harbor  problems  and  a 
bond  issue  has  recently  been  passed 
to  cover  the  expense  of  substituting 
for  the  Webster  street  drawbridge  a 
tube  under  the  Estuary.  This  im- 
provement will  make  Oakland's  inner 
harbor  much  more  available  for  ship- 
ping. Arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  Federal  government  for  the 
use  of  the  Panama  Canal  dredge 
Culebra  to  dredge  a  channel  up  the 
estuary  800  feet  wide  with  an  aver- 
age depth  of  30  feet.  The  Culebra 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  hy- 
draulic dredges  in  the  world. 

While  at  San  Francisco  Bay  she 
will  also  be  engaged  in  cutting  a 
2000-foot  channel  to  a  depth  of  40 
feet  through  the  bar  off  the  Golden 
Gate.  These  two  pieces  of  work  are 
a  part  of  the  Federal  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  San  Francisco  Bay, 
for  which  Congress  recently  appro- 
jjriated  $1,000,000.  Work  is  also  to 
be  done  by  the  Culebra  on  San 
Pablo  Bay,  Mare  Island,  and  Suisun 
Channel. 

Getting  back  to  Oakland's  inner 
harbor,  we  find  that  the  decision  to 
build  the  estuary  tube  has  precipi- 
tated the  immediate  execution  of 
many  deferred  plans  for  industrial 
development. 

Two  piers  equipped  with  a  term- 
inal warehouse  and  up-to-date  load- 


ing machinery  are  projected  by  the 
Webster  Street  Wharf  Company  and 
call  for  the  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately $700,000. 

The  Alaska  Packers'  Association, 
who  for  many  years  have  used  the 
Oakland  Estuary  as  a  winter  haven 
for  their  fine  fleet  of  beautiful  sail- 
ing ships,  announces  the  immediate 
commencement  of  construction  work 
on  a  modern  cannery  and  industrial 
terminal.  The  plans  for  this  enter- 
prise call  for  an  expenditure  of  over 
$2,000,000. 

The  Oakland  inner  harbor  devel- 
opment will  bring  deep  water  ton- 
nage alongside  of  trans-continental 
rail  connections  into  the  heart  of  the 
eastbay  industrial  and  wholesale  bus- 
iness section. 

Oakland  in  this  development  of  the 
inner  harbor  is  not  overlooking  the 
advantages  of  its  outer  harbor  where 
hydraulic  dredges  are  constantly  at 
work  filling  in  the  tidal  flats  and 
making  progress  along  a  well  defined 
program  for  the  establishment  of 
great  industrial  terminal  areas. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  on 
the  south  side  of  its  mole  is  also 
building  up  a  large  industrial  area 
and  there  are  many  rumors  to  the 
effect  that  shipping  interests  have 
acquired  the  property  occupied  by 
the  Union  Construction  Company  and 
that  this  property  is  to  be  converted 
and  used  for  an  equipment  and  re- 
pair base  for  merchant  shipping  be- 
longing to  these  interests. 

Just  south  of  Oakland's  outer  har- 
bor lies  the  outer  waterfront  of  Ala- 
meda, at  present  reserved  for  Naval 
Supply  Base  purposes.  If  the  well 
matured  and  wisely  thought  out 
plans  of  the  Navy  Department  se- 
cure the  approval  of  Congress,  tre- 
mendous developments  will  soon  be 
forthcoming  on  this  Naval  Supply 
Base  site. 

The  people  of  Oakland  and  Ala- 
meda have  very  high  ambitions  for 
their  harbor,  as  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  the  remarks 
of  one  prominent  citizen:  "The  op- 
portunity for  the  inner  harbor  de- 
velopment of  Oakland  is  similar  to 
that  of  Liverpool  on  the  Mersey, 
Rotterdam  on  the  Maas,  Antwerp  on 
the  Cheldt  or  Hamburg  on  the  Elbe, 
all  of  these  being  inner  harbors  de- 
veloped by  the  hand  of  man,  which 
development  alone  has  caused  a  vast 
tonnage  to  pass  through  these  ports." 

A  very  interesting  trend  in  the 
thought  of  those  responsible  for  har- 
bor development  plans  is  evidenced 
by  the  recent  outbreak  of  interest  in 
ship  canal  propositions  both  on  the 


part  of  Sacramento  and  other  cities 
in  the  lower  Sacramento  Valley  and 
on  the  part  of  Los  Angeles.  Both  of 
these  canal  propositions  are  very 
feasible  from  an  engineering  point 
of  view  and  undoubtedly  would  be 
of  very  great  economic  value.  The 
Sacramento  canal  project  could  be 
arranged  so  as  to  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  economic  transportation 
and  efficient  flood  control.  The  pro- 
posed Los  Angeles  canal  would 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  Los 
Angeles  harbor  to  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles. 

This  canal  as  proposed  would 
carry  barges  from  the  harbor  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-four  miles  to  Thirty- 
third  street,  Los  Angeles,  and  it 
would  enable  the  handling  of  car- 
goes to  and  from  the  ships  in  the 
inner  harbor  into  the  center  of  Los 
Angeles  at  a  minimum  expense. 

Los  Angeles,  however,  is  so  busy 
trying  to  overtake  the  congestion  in 
her  harbor  due  to  the  tremendous 
oil  developments  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia that  it  will  be  some  little 
time  before  she  can  catch  her  breath 
and  settle  down  to  a  sober  future 
program  such  as  is  involved  in  any 
intelligent  consideration  of  a  ship 
or  barge  canal  project.  Elsewhere 
in  this  issue  we  reproduce  a  paper 
by  Los  Angeles  Harbor  Engineer 
J.  W.  Ludlow,  setting  forth  some  of 
the  immediate  improvements  to  be 
made  at  Los  Angeles  harbor. 

A  Los  Angeles  newspaper  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  statement  that  at 
the  "present  time  8000  workmen, 
$60,000,000  and  1,000,000  tons  of  ma- 
terials per  month  are  being  utilized 
at  Los  Angeles  harbor  and  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  in  the  greatest  indus- 
trial and  port  development  schemes 
in  the  history  of  the  Pacific  Coast," 
and  that  "petroleum  is  pouring  out 
of  the  harbor  to  all  ports  of  the 
world  at  the  rate  of  15,000,000  bar- 
rels monthly."  Some  of  the  items 
of  this  program  are:  1300-foot  ex- 
tension on  Municipal  Pier  No.  1  to 
cost  $1,000,000. 

Freight  and  passenger  station  of 
Union  Pacific  System  on  Terminal 
Island,  $500,000. 

Union  Pacific  steamer  terminal, 
$5,000,000. 

Harbor  extension  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad,  $1,500,000. 

Eight  new  oil-loading  terminals, 
together  with  tank  farms,  refineries 
and  pumping  station  covering  an 
area  of  6  square  miles,  $30,000,000. 

Six-story  warehouse  and  piers.  Pa- 
cific Coast  Borax  Company. 

Development  program  of  Outer 
Harbor  Dock  &  Wharf  Company, 
$3,000,000. 
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PERTAINING  TO  PERSONS  AND   PROGRESS  IN 

THE  SHIPPING  WORLD 


Emil  Lederer,  vice  -  president  in 
charge  of  passenger  traffic  for  the 
United  American  Lines,  Inc.,  an- 
nounces that  the  acquisition  of  the 
steamer  Cleveland  by  the  United 
American  Lines  and  the  addition  of 
the  new  Hamburg-American  Line 
steamers  Albert  Ballin  and  Deutsch- 
land  are  responsible  for  the  opening 
of  a  complete  Pacific  Coast  pas- 
senger office  in  San  Francisco,  un- 
der charge  of  Theodore  Henry 
Jacobs,  veteran  travel  expert.  The 
joint  service  maintained  by  the  tw^o 
companies  is  attracting  widespread 
attention  and  the  outlook  for  in- 
creased traffic  is  bright.  The  San 
Francisco  office,  located  at  230  Cali- 
fornia street,  will  have  jurisdiction 
over  all  Pacific  Coast  states  and 
Canada. 


T.  H.  Larke,  Pacific  Coast  man- 
ager for  the  new  Panama-Pacific 
Line,  announces  that  reservations 
may  now  be  made  for  all  sailings 
between  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
and  New  York,  with  calls  at  Havana 
and  Panama  Canal  Zone  ports,  con- 
necting there  for  South  American 
ports.  In  speaking  of  the  new  ex- 
press passenger  service  Mr.  Larke 
said,  "Passengers  may  check  their 
automobiles  with  their  trunks.  Motor 
cars  will  be  accepted  for  transpor- 
tation between  California  and  New 
York  at  a  rate  of  only  $4  per  100 
pounds,  when  accompanied  by  pas- 
sengers. This  facility  is  expected  to 
be  very  popular  as  not  many  trav- 
elers care  to  motor  both  ways  across 
the  continent."  Mr.  Larke  left  San 
Francisco  on  September  16  for  New 
York,  where  he  will  take  part  in  con- 
ferences in  connection  with  the 
coast-to-coast  service. 


W.  F.  McAuIifFe,  marine  superin- 
tendent, Pacific  Division,  Radio  Cor- 
poration of  America,  headquarters, 
San  Francisco,  makes  public  the 
following  statement  of  new  business 
secured  within  the  past  few  weeks: 


The  barkentine  Mary  Winkleman, 
owned  by  Captain  A.  J.  Harris,  was 
equipped  with  a  2  kilowatt  set,  as 
was  the  cable  ship  Dickenson,  owned 
by  the  Commercial  Pacific  Cable 
Company. 

The  schooner  Thos.  Crowley  was 
equipped  with  a  1  kilowatt  set. 

Contracts  were  signed  for  the 
handling  of  radio  service  on  the 
following  vessels:  Vinita,  owned  by 
Sudden  &  Christenson;  Jacox  and 
Doylestown,  owned  by  Charles  Nel- 
son Company,  and  Pomona,  owned 
by  Weyerhauser  Lumber  Company. 
These  ships  were  all  equipped  with 
navy  standard  apparatus. 

Within  the  next  few  days  a  com- 
bination telephone  and  telegraph  set 
will  be  installed  on  the  Admiral  Far- 
ragut  of  the  Admiral  Line,  and  with- 
in the  next  month  a  2  kilowatt  in- 
stallation will  be  placed  on  the 
steamer  Lebore,  now  building  at  the 
Bethlehem  yards  for  the  Ore  Steam- 
ship Corporation.  Contracts  for 
maintenance  were  also  secured  with 
the  Lind  Navigation  Company  on 
their  steamers  Juvigny  andRomagne. 


W.    F.    Ohlson 

W.  F.  Ohlson,  formerly  of  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Company,  has 
been  promoted  to  manager  of  the 
recently    opened    Los    Angeles    pas- 


senger office,  with  headquarters  in 
the  Security  building.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Ohlson  by  T.  F.  Larke, 
Pacific  Coast  manager,  comes  in  con- 
junction with  the  revival  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Line  between  Cali- 
fornia and  New  York.  The  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  Los  Angeles 
staif,  assisting  Mr.  Ohlson  with 
Southern  California  business,  are: 
A.  B,  Zwinge,  booking  clerk,  from 
Cleveland;  and  C.  M.  Wagner,  cash- 
ier, from  the  I.  M.  M.'s  Philadelphia 
office. 


Luckenbach  Steamship  Company, 
Inc.,  now  offers  weekly  sailings  from 
Boston  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  call. 
The  addition  of  this  service  affords 
shippers  and  receivers  a  weekly 
schedule  serving  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York  to  the  west 
coast  >of  the  United  States.  Every 
vessel  operating  in  this  express 
freight  line  is  equipped  with  forced 
draft  ventilation,  insuring  additional 
protection  to  cargo  at  current  rates. 


F.  A.  Wilson  -  Lawrenson,  since 
1917  an  executive  of  the  Union  Car- 
bide &  Carbon  Corporation,  has  re- 
signed his  position  in  order  to  make 
a  study  of  economic  conditions  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  Mr.  Lawrenson 
was  closely  identified  with  the  great 
organization,  his  duties  including 
the  vice-presidency  in  charge  of 
sales  of  the  Prest-0-Lite  Company, 
Inc.;  of  the  National  Carbon  Com- 
pany, and  of  the  American  Eveready 
Works.  There  are  few  men  whose 
work  among  the  electrical  and  hard- 
ware interests  of  America  are  bet* 
ter  known.  It  was  with  great  re- 
gret that  the  Union  Carbide  &  Car- 
bon Corporation  accepted  Mr.  Law- 
renson's  resignation,  but  it  is  felt 
that  the  work  he  will  be  able  to  do 
in  the  next  few  months  in  Europe 
and  Asia  will  be  of  great  help  to 
American  business. 

William    Campion,    vice  -  president 
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and  general  manager  of  the  Gar- 
land Steamship  Corporation,  was  re- 
cently in  San  Francisco,  where  he 
visited  the  local  offices  of  the  com- 
pany. En  route  west  to  make  a  gen- 
eral inspection  tour  of  all  Pacific 
Coast  ports  served  by  the  Garland 
U.  S.  Intercoastal  Line  Mr.  Campion 
stopped  at  Galveston.  While  there 
he  visited  all  agents  and  following 
a  stay  in  Seattle,  returned  to  New 
York  by  rail. 

Captain  Dan  Thompson,  well- 
known  in  San  Francisco  shipping 
circles,  recently  moved  to  Los  An- 
geles to  take  charge  of  the  Southern 
California  office  of  the  Red  Stack 
Tugboat  Company.  Captain  Thomp- 
son's many  friends  in  the  Bay  Dis- 
trict wish   him   success    in   his    new 


Travel  Bureau,  the  offices  of  the 
Norwegian-American  Line  will  be  in 
the  Hobart  building,  San  Francisco. 


position. 


The  German-Orient  Line  of  Ham- 
burg, jointly  with  the  Neue  Dampfer 
Companie,  of  Stettin,  have  purchased 
the  British  steel  carrier  Wiscombe 
Park,  of  2075  gross  tons.  The  vessel 
has  been  towed  from  Rotterdam, 
where  she  was  lying,  to  Hamburg, 
and  is  ready  for  a  complete  over- 
haul. When  recommissioned  she  will 
be  named  Greif,  and  used  as  a  train- 
ing ship.  She  will  carry  cargoes, 
but  her  main  work  will  be  for  train- 
ing cadets  for  the  merchant  service 
of  her  owners. 


Three  newly  projected  15,000-ton 
mail  steamers  of  the  Naldera  and 
Kaisar-i-Hind  type,  intended  for  the 
P.  &  0.  Indian  mail  and  passenger 
service,  are  to  be  renamed  Rajupu- 
tana,  Rawalpindi  and  Rampura,  re- 
spectively, while  Rasmak  has  been 
selected  as  the  name  of  the  new  ex- 
press carrier  of  10,000  tons. 


R.  J.  Ringwood,  freight  traffic 
manager  of  the  Pacific  Steamship 
Company,  freight  and  operating 
agents  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the 
Panama-Pacific  Line,  announces  that 
the  freighters  Montauk  and  Mon- 
tana, both  of  which  have  been  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  under  charter  to  inter- 
coastal operators,  will  be  placed  in 
the  coast-to-coast  run  of  the  Pana- 
ma-Pacific Line.  They  will  call  at 
Portland  and  Seattle,  whereas  the 
combination  liners  Kroonland,  Fin- 
land and  Manchuria  will  turn  at 
San  Francisco. 

L.  K.  Vicker>'  has  been  appointed 
general  passenger  agent  of  the  Nor- 
wegian-American Line  for  Califor- 
nia, Nevada,  Arizona  and  Hawaii, 
according  to  an  announcement  of 
A.  F.  Jones,  general  manager  of  the 
company.  With  the  closing  of  the 
Pacific    Coast    branch    of    Bennett's 


C.    L.    Christensen. 

C.  L.  Christensen,  recently  appoint- 
ed assistant  Pacific  Coast  manager 
of  the  International  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine Company,  San  Francisco,  ac- 
count of  the  reopening  of  the  Pan- 
ama -  Pacific  Line  intercoastal  ser- 
vice, entered  the  company's  employ 
as  office  boy  in  Philadelphia  in  1894, 
and  for  twenty  years  worked  in  va- 
rious capacities  there  in  the  passen- 
ger, operating  and  bookkeeping  de- 
partments. 

He  was  transferred  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1915,  when  the  Panama-Pa- 
cific Line  was  inaugurated,  as  ac- 
countant, and  later  served  as  solic- 
itor and  assistant  manager  until 
1921,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  manager  of  the  new  Cleve- 
land office. 

Is  Christensen  glad  to  come  back 
to  California?     Ask  him! 

Sam  Aitken,  for  many  years  chief 
engineer  on  the  old  Pacific  Mail 
liner  Asia,  has  been  in  San  Fran- 
cisco recently  in  connection  with  the 
repairing  of  the  steamers  Commer- 
cial Guide,  Commercial  Spirit  and 
Commercial  Traveler.  Mr.  Aitken 
was  chief  engineer  of  the  historic 
steamer  Asia,  ex-Doric,  when  she 
was  wrecked  in  the  Orient  many 
years  ago.  He  also  served  as  chief 
engineer  on  the  Persia,  then  under 
the  Pacific  Mail  flag.  Mr.  Aitken 
came  to  San  Francisco  from  Liver- 
pool. ■■'■'      -'r      =::= 

Williams,  Dimond  &  Company  an- 
nounce that  on  October  1  they  will 
relinquish  the  general  agency  of  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Com- 
pany. The  American-Hawaiian  or- 
ganization in  San  Francisco  moves 
to  more  spacious  quarters  in  the 
new  Matson  building,  215  Market 
street,  and  will  maintain  its  own 
traffic  organization. 


him  Williams,  Dimond  &  Company's 
highly  experienced  staff  of  employes 
who  have  conducted  the  traffic  de- 
partment and  piers  in  the  past.  Mr. 
Gushing  recently  resigned  as  secre- 
tary of  the  eastbound  intercoastal 
conference.  John  C.  Stubbs  of  J.  D. 
Spreckels  &  Bros.  Company,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Gushing  as  chairman  of 
the  conference. 

Captain    L    N.    Hibbard     of     San 

Francisco  was  recently  appointed  by 
Governor  Richardson  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  San  Francisco  Pilot 
Commission,  succeeding  George  E. 
Wallace,  removed.  Captain  Hibbard 
was  a  member  of  the  pilot  commis- 
sion under  Governor  Gillett. 

H,  C.  Cantelow,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Luckenbach 
Lines,  recently  approved  the  follow- 
ing appointments  in  the  organiza- 
tion at  San  Francisco  as  announced 
by  Zac  T.  George,  Pacific  Coast  man- 
ager: H.  C.  Ewing,  formerly  district 
manager  of  the  company,  has  been 
named  general  freight  agent  for  the 
entire  Pacific  Coast;  D.  S.  McCrone 
and  J.  H,  Todd  have  been  appointed 
assistant  general  freight  agents;  C. 
E.  Hodde  has  been  promoted  to  the 
post  of  Pacific  Coast  auditor;  and 
H.  S.  Eaton,  formerly  with  the  Port- 
land office  of  the  Pacific  Steamship 
Company,  has  come  to  San  Fran- 
cisco under  appointment  as  western 
claim  agent  for  the  Luckenback 
Lines  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


John  E,  Gushing  joins  the  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Steamship  Company 
as  traffic  manager  and  is  taking  with 


James  W.  Boring,  of  New  York 
and  Washington,  D.  C,  director  of 
advertising  for  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  was  recently  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  on  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion in  interest  of  the  Board's  vari- 
ous passenger  and  freight  lines 
serving  Pacific  ports.  Mr.  Boring 
stated  that  the  purpose  of  his  tour 
was  for  "increasing,  if  possible,  the 
splendid  patronage  enjoyed  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  by  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  vessels. 

H.  H.  Birkholm  is  now  operating 
manager  for  the  General  Steamship 
Corporation,  with  headquarters  in 
San  Francisco,  succeeding  Captain 
A.  C.  Hunter,  who  resigned  several 
months  ago  to  become  superintendent 
in  New  York  for  the  United  States 
Lines,  Captain  Birkholm  served  for 
a  number  of  years  as  northwest 
manager  for  the  General  Steamship 
Corporation,  with  headquarters  in 
Seattle. 

R,  K.  Brown,  Jr.,  freight  agent  of 
the  General  Steamship  Corporation 
in  Seattle,  was  recently  promoted  to 
the  position  of  manager  of  the  Puget 
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Sound  and  Gray's  Harbor  district, 
succeeding  Captain  Birkholm,  trans- 
ferred to  San  Francisco  as  operat- 
ing chief.  Mr.  Brown  began  his 
shipping  career  with  the  General  or- 
ganization, starting  at  the  foot  of 
the  ladder,  in  a  stenographic  ca- 
pacity. His  rise  through  various  po- 
sitions has  been  rapid,  and  hun- 
dreds of  friends  wish  him  every  for- 
tune in  his  new  berth. 


Fred  Chase,  connected  with  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Company  for  sev- 
enteen years,  and  who  has  been  serv- 
ing as  assistant  to  Hugh  Gallagher, 
California  manager,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  staff  of  Struthers  &  Barry 
at  their  Los  Angeles  offices.  Mr. 
Chase  will  be  general  agent  for  the 
Struthers  &  Barry  interests  in  the 
Pacific  Southwest,  and  through  his 
long  and  varied  experience  in  ocean 
transportation,  will  be  of  great  as- 
sistance in  the  affairs  of  his  new 
connection. 


Herbert  N.  Thomas,  widely  known 
in  Pacific  ocean  shipping,  and  lately 
acting  general  manager  of  the  de- 
funct China  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany, is  now  associated  with  the 
General  Steamship  Corporation,  in 
charge  of  all  passenger  traffic  af- 
fairs. Mr.  Thomas  already  has  un- 
der way  a  program  of  passenger  ac- 
commodation innovations  that  will 
prove  attractive  to  those  journeying 
by  sea. 


William  M.  Cline,  formerly  assist- 
ant freight  agent  at  Los  Angeles  for 
the  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  has 
been  advised  by  R.  J,  Ringwood, 
freight  traffic  manager,  of  his  pro- 
motion to  the  post  of  freight  traffic 
manager  for  the  Southern  California 
territory.  Mr.  Cline's  jurisdiction 
will  extend  from  Santa  Barbara  to 
southern  boundary  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Ringwood  also  announces  the  pro- 
motion of  M.  F.  Cropley  to  the  posi- 
tion of  freight  traffic  manager  for 
the  territory  north  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 


Under  the  name   of  the   Lea-Mat- 
thew   Shipping    Corporation,    a    new 

shipping  concern,  which  is  taking 
over  the  agency  of  the  Latin-Amer- 
ica Line,  formerly  handled  by  the 
Universal  Shipping  &  Trading  Com- 
pany, has  been  organized  in  Seattle. 
The  officers  of  the  new  corporation 
are:  Captain  T.  H.  Lea,  president; 
A.  Matthew,  vice-president  and  treas- 
urer; and  F.  S.  Berg,  secretary.  The 
Lea  -  Matthew  Shipping  Corporation 
will  act  as  shipping  agents  and 
brokers  and  also  handle  import  and 


export  business.  The  offices  are  in 
the  Alaska  building,  Seattle.  Cap- 
tain Lea  is  a  prominent  shipping 
expert  and  at  one  time  was  with  the 
Shipping  Board.  He  has  held  vari- 
ous important  positions  with  private 
lines  in  the  Pacific  trades.  Mr.  Mat- 
thew has  been  vice-president  of  the 
Universal  Shipping  &  Trading  Com- 
pany and  previously  for  a  number 
of  years  was  an  executive  of  the  Pa- 
cific Export  Lumber  Company  of 
Portland.  Mr.  Berg  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Universal  organization 
and  at  one  time  was  with  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Company. 


The  Union  Gas  Engine  Company, 

Oakland,  California,  recently  receiv- 
ed orders  from  the  Department  of 
Fisheries,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  a 
60  horsepower  Union  diesel  engine  to 
be  installed  in  the  Kittiwake  at  the 
plant  of  the  Lake  Union  Drydock  & 
Machinery  Works,  Seattle. 

The  Wilmington  Transportation 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  is  installing 
a  150-horsepower  Union  diesel  en- 
gine in  the  towboat  Listo,  and  an- 
other 150-horsepower  Union  diesel 
in  the  towboat  Vivo  at  the  yards  of 
William  Muller,  San  Pedro. 

Rhodes-Jamieson  &  Company,  Oak- 
land, have  purchased  an  80-horse- 
power,  4-cylinder  Union  diesel  en- 
gine for  installation  in  the  towboat 
Starlight,  now  equipped  with  a  gas 
engine.  This  boat  will  operate  on 
San  Francisco  Bay  and  tributary 
waters. 


The  Todd  Drydock  &  Construction 
Corporation,  Tacoma,  Washington, 
has  the  contract  for  the  construction 
of  six  fuel  barges  for  the  second 
Portland,  Oregon,  district  of  Army 
Engineers.    The  bid  was  $19,150  each. 


Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Newport  News,  was  low  bidder 
on  the  construction  of  two  new  pas- 
senger and  freight  steamers  for  the 
Clyde  Line. 


The  Wilmington  Transportation 
Company,  Wilmington,  California, 
which  operates  between  Los  Ange- 
les harbor  and  Santa  Catalina  Is- 
land, announced  that  it  is  preparing 
plans  and  will  shortly  call  for  bids 
on  the  construction  of  a  large  ex- 
cursion steamer.  The  vessel  will  be 
about  300  feet  long,  will  have  three 
decks  and  carrying  capacity  for  3000 
passengers.  It  is  planned  to  have 
the  vessel  completed  for  opening  of 
next  summer's  season. 


The  Southern  Pacific  Steamship 
Company  (Morgan  Line)  is  now 
ready  to  submit  to  shipbuilders,  for 
estimates  as  to  costs,  plans  for  a 
new  combined  passenger  and  freight 
vessel.  The  new  ship  will  be  of  ap- 
proximately 11,500  tons  displace- 
ment, 445  feet  over  all  with  a  mold- 
ed beam  of  57  feet  and  molded  depth 
of  37.6  feet.  Plans  call  for  a  speed 
of  15y2  knots  and  she  is  designed 
to  carry  240  first  and  110  third  class 
passengers. 


The  Min  River  Conservancy  Board,  ' 
Foochow,  China,  invites  tenders  for 
delivery,  c.  i.  f.  Foochow,  of  a 
steam-operated,  river-type,  hydraulic 
dredge.  Complete  specifications  may 
be  had  by  American  firms  applying 
to  the  Industrial  Machinery  Division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C,  ■  < 
or  at  any  of  the  district  offices.  I 

The  South  Australian  Harbors 
Board,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
desires  bids  for  the  construction  and 
erection  of  four  (4)  electric  coal- 
unloading  cranes  of  7-ton  capacity. 
Specifications  are  at  Industrial  Ma- 
chinery Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  district  of- 
fices in  New  York  City,  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia.  Time  limit  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  bids  is  October  30,  1923. 


HICKMAN  ENGINEERING  CO. 

The  Hickman  Engineering  Co.  an- 
nounce their  appointment  as  direct 
factory  representatives  in  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  California,  and  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  for  the  Warren  Steam 
Pump  Co.,  Warren,  Massachusetts. 

The  Hickman  Engineering  Com- 
pany will  carry  a  large  stock  of  all 
sizes  of  this  standard  equipment  and 
will  afford  a  high-class  engineering 
service  on  pumping  and  engineer  re- 
quirements. 

New  headquarters  for  the  com- 
pany will  be  located  in  the  Matson 
building  on  November  1. 


BACK  NUMBERS  WANTED 
An  urgent  request  has  come  from 
an  Atlantic  Coast  subscriber  for  Pa- 
cific Marine  Review  issues  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1920,  and  March,  1921.  We 
will  be  glad  to  get  copies  of  these 
issues  if  any  of  our  subscribers  are 
in  possession  of  such. 
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Each  Prest-O-Lite 
user  looks  to  his 
nearest  District 
Sales  Office  not 
merely  for  arrange- 
ments to  adequate- 
ly cover  acetylene 
needs,  but  for  help- 
ful  co-operation 
and  advice  on  any 
matter  involved  in 
the  use  of  acetylene. 


Meeting  the  Demand 


To  meet  the  constantly  grow- 
ing demand  for  Prest-O-Lite 
service,  Prest-O- Lite's  cylinder 
factory  is  distributing  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  new 
cylinders. 

Years  of  experience  in  the 
manufacture  and  distribution 
of  Dissolved  Acetylene  has 
established  a  high  standard  for 


every  Prest-O-Lite  cylinder  — 
a  standard  that  Prest-O-Lite 
unfailingly  maintains  by  making 
its  cylinders  to  its  own  design 
and  under  its  careful  super- 
vision. 

An  inquiry  at  our  nearest  sales 
office  will  bring  you  informa- 
tion concerning  our  latest  sales 
and  service  plans. 


THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  INC. 

General  Offices:  Carbide  and  Carbon  BIdg.,  30  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 
In  Canada:   Prest-O-Lite  Co.  of  Canada,  Toronto 


District  Sales  Offices 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 


Chicago 

Cleveland 

Dallas 


Detroit 
Kansas  City 
Los  Angeles 
Milwaukee 


New  Orleans 
New  York 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 
San  Francisco 
Seattle 
St.  Louis 


DISSOLVED   ACETYLENE 
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THOMAS  G.  BAIRD 

1 6  California  Street 
San  Francisco 

Douglas  2198 


GENERATORS 

BOILERS  PUMPS 

LIDGERWOOD  WINCHES 


BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILD- 
ING CORPORATION,  LTD. 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Union  Plant  Docking  Facilities 

Hunter's   Point  Works 

jraving  Dock,  1020  feet      Graving  Dock, 750  feet 

San   Pedro   Works 

(on  Los  Angeles  Harbor) 

Floating  Dry  Dock,  12,000  tons 

Alameda    Works 

Marine  railway, 2500tons  Marine  railway, 4000tons 

Potrero   Works 
Floating  Dry  Dock,  2500  tons  Floating  Dry 

Dock,  8000  tons        Floating  Dry  Dock,  3500  tons 

San  Francisco  Offices : 
20th  and  Illinois  Sts.  351  California  St. 


CROWLEY 

Launch  and  Tugboat  Co. 

Lighterage  Contractors 

Marine  Railway  800  tons  Capacity 
Ship   Repairing 


Howard- 1 
Wharf 


Phone 
Kearny  365 


LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILD- 
ING &  DRYDOCK  CORP'N. 

Shipbuilders  and  Engineers 

A  Ship   Construction,    Dry   Dock  and 

Repair  Plant,  complete  in  every  detail, 

maintained  for  service  to  the  Navy  and 

Merchant  Marine  at 

Los  Angeles  Harbor 
San  Pedro,  California 


MAIN  IRON  WORKS 

KEYSTONE  BOILER  WORKS 

Marine  Engines  and   Boilers, 
Ship  and   Engine   Repairs 

Sixteenth   and  Daggett  Sts. 
Phone  Market   752 


IN 

PACIFIC  COAST 

SHIPYARDS 


SHIP  REPAIRING 
SHIP  BUILDING 
RECONDITIONING 
ENGINE  REPAIRS 


New  Construction 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  LTD. 

UNION  PLANT 

Potrero  Works 

Purchasing  Agent:    0.  W.  Streett. 

Submarines  USN: 

S-36,  hull   141;   delivered. 

S-37,   hull   142;   delivered. 

S-38,   hull   143;   delivered. 

S-39,  hull  144. 

S-40,  hull  145. 

S-41,  hull  146. 

No  name,  hull  5318,  tank  barge, 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (Calif.);  210  LBP; 
40  beam;  13-6  loaded  draft;  full  die- 
sel-electric  drive;  keel  Mayl/23, 
launch  Sept25/23,  est;  deliver  Octl5/ 
23  est. 

Alameda  Works 

Lebore,  hull  5310,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
571-6  LOA;  550-1  LBP;  72  molded 
beam;  44  molded  depth;  32-4  loaded 
draft;  111/2  loaded  speed;  20,000  D 
WT;  Curtis  turbines  vi^ith  Falk  re- 
duction gears,  5000  SHP;  3  Scotch 
SE  boilers,  17-6x12.  each  4287  sq  ft; 
oil  burners;  keel  Nov29/22;  launch- 
ed June5/23. 

HANLON   DRYDOCK   &   SHIP- 
BUILDING COMPANY,  OAK- 
LAND, CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  Barker. 

Dan  F.  Hanlon,  hull  89,  steam 
schr.  D.  J.  Hanlon;  2500  DWT;  1400 
IHP  engines;  2  B&W  boilers;  work 
suspended. 

J.  C.  JOHNSON,  SHIPYARD,  PORT 
BLAKELY,  WASH. 

Yakutat,  cannery  tender,  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Llbby,  twin  screw,  tunnel- 
type  vessel,  70  LBP;  19  beam;  3-8 
loaded  draft;  semi-diesel  engs,  55IH 
P;  keel  Febl2/23;  launched  and  de- 
livered May4/23. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Medusa,  repair  ship  for  govern- 
ment; 460  LBP;  70  beam;  about  19 
loaded  draft;  17-5  loaded  speed;  tur- 
gine  eng,  7000  IHP;  2  WT  express 
type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp;  keel 
Jan2/20;  launched  Aprl6/23;  deliver 
Octl/23,  est. 

Holland,  submarine  tender  for  gov- 
ernment; 460  LBP;  61  beam;  about 
20  loaded  draft;  16  K  loaded  speed; 
turbine  eng,  7000  IHP;  two  WT  ex- 
press type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp; 
keel  Aprll/21;  work  resumed  Apr 
1/23. 


NAVY   YARD,   MARE   ISLAND 

Montana,  battleship  USN;  660  LB 
P;  105  beam;  33  loaded  draft;  23 
loaded  speed;  42,200  disp;  turbo- 
electric  engs,  60,000  SHP;  12  Bu's 
express  boilers,  74,040  sq  ft;  keel 
Septl/20;    work  suspended. 

PRINCE    RUPERT    DRY    DOCK    & 
SHIPYARD,  PRINCE  RUPERT,  B.C. 

Two  cruiser  hulls,  60  ft.  for  Do- 
minion Government  Fisheries  Ser- 
vice; deliver  Decl5/23,  est. 

TODD   DRYDOCK   &  CONSTRUC- 
TION CORP.,  TACOMA 

Cincinnati,  hull  107,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mayl5^ 
20;  launch  Mav23/21;  deliver  Octl/ 
23  est. 


Repai 


rs 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  LTD., 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

CALIFORNIA 

Drydock,  clean,  paint,  miscellan- 
eous repairs:  Lebec,  Gov.  Markham, 
Manulani,  Col.  E.  L.  Drake,  Intrepid, 
Tejon,  Sea  Queen,  Isonomia,  Placuna, 
Capt.  A.  F.  Lucas,  Wm.  H.  Doheny. 
Copper  pipe  repairs:  Wm.  Donovan, 
San  Lorenzo,  Trinidad,  San  Zefereno. 
Propeller  repairs:  E.  D.  Kingsley 
(one  propeller),  Alvarado  (two  pro- 
pellers), Georgian.  Pump  repairs: 
Star,  Tascalusa.  Dock  and  paint: 
Nevadan.  Two  cargo  booms:  Coa- 
huila.  Alterations:  Edythe.  Boiler 
repairs:  Carlos,  Sea  Lark.  Exten- 
sive repairs:  Miskianza,  J.  D.  Arch- 
bold.  Telemotor  repairs:  Gulf  State. 
Deck  repairs:  Haida.  Hull  repairs: 
Coronado,  Lebec.  Installation  of 
grease  extractor:  La  Purisima.  Two 
fresh  water  tanks,  sundry  repairs: 
Coalinga.  Winch  repairs:  Commer- 
cial Traveler.  Repair  armature:  Tal- 
bot. Miscellaneous  repairs :  Alaskan, 
Edgar  F.  Luckenbach,  Brunswick, 
lowan,  Panaman,  C.  A.  Smith,  Sud- 
burv,  Herman  Trash,  Viking,  Cape 
Ami,  Tahoe,  H.  W.  Baxter,  Gold 
Shell,  Hugoton,  Impal,  Vigilant, 
Texan,  Zaluna,  Alden  Anderson,  In- 
dia, Dorothy  Alexander,  Arabs,  San 
Lamberto,  Korrigan  III,  San  Diego, 
Dakotan,  Geo.  Washington,  Ipswich, 
Halco,  Liebre,  Shasta,  Geo.  L.  Olsen, 
Oregonian,  Hartwood,  Virginian. 
Furnish    plans;    Californian. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,    SAN 

PEDRO,  CALIF. 

Miscellaneous  engine  repairs:  Te- 
jon,   Trinidad,   Neposett,   tugs   Star, 
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SHIP  REPAIRING 
SHIP  BUILDING 
RECONDITIONING 
ENGINE  REPAIRS 


Lark,  Sea  Prince.  Hull  repairs: 
Hammac,  Covena,  Dorothy  Alexan- 
der. Bronze  propeller:  Harvard. 
Dock,  paint,  miscellaneous  repairs: 
Admiral  Schley,  Invergail,  Miskagee. 
Cargo  pump  repairs:  Liebre.  Piping 
repairs:  Santiam.  Extensive  repairs: 
Montebello.  Copper  pipe  repairs: 
Lena  Luckenbach.  Boiler  repairs: 
Antietam.  Ice  machine  repairs:  Co- 
lumbia. Miscellaneous  repairs:  Fal- 
denf  jord,  Dorothy  Luckenbach.  W.  E. 
Hutton,  yacht  Idalia,  H.  M.  Storey, 
Ardmore,  Yorba  Linda,  Durango, 
Devolente. 

THE  COLLINGWOOD  SHIPBUILD- 
ING CO..  LTD  COLLING- 
WOOD,  ONT. 

Bottom  damage  repairs,  new  tail 
shaft  and  propeller  hub  installed: 
Glenlyon.  Tail  shaft  drawn  and 
wheel  tightened :  Riverton,  Glenmav- 
is  (also  stern  bearing  relined  and 
rudder  pintle  rebushed),  J.  S.  Mc- 
Kee.  Tanks  tested  and  machinery 
overhaul:  Canadian  Warrior  (also 
bottom  damage  repairs),  Canadian 
Signaller. 

J.  C.  JOHNSON,  SHIPYARD,  PORT 
BLAKELY,  WASH. 

Remove  old  gas  engine,  install  new 
165-horsepower  Atlas-Imperial  diesel 
engine,  build  new  deck  and  pilot 
house,  sundry  alterations:  Cannery 
tender  Morzhovoi. 

LOS   ANGELES   SHIPBUILDING   & 

DRYDOCK  CORPORATION, 

SAN  PEDRO,   CALIF. 

Dock,  clean,  paint:  John  D.  Rock- 
efeller (also  repair  bilge  keel,  new 
stern  tube  and  shaft),  Coalinga  (also 
repair  hull  damaged  bv  collision). 
Union  Oil  barge  1922,  tug  Capt.  Wil- 
liams (also  straighten  propeller). 
Clean,  paint:  yacht  Goodwill.  Paint 
topside,  sundry  engine  and  deck  re- 
pairs: yacht  Casiana.  Docked  for 
survey,  repair  bow  and  mast  account 
of  collision:  El  Abeto.  Boiler  blow 
down:  S.  M.  Spalding.  Remove  two 
boiled  fronts,  sundry  furnace  and 
engine  repairs :  Java  Arrow.  Mis- 
cellaneous engine  repairs:  Shabonee, 
p.  G.  Scofield  (also  repairs  to  pip- 
ing, auxiliaries,  boiler,  etc.),  Hoxbar 
(also  deck  repairs),  H.  M.  Flagler 
(also  deck,  piping,  auxiliary  and 
boiler  repairs),  El  Cicuta  (also  pro- 
peller repairs). 

MOORE  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY, 
OAKLAND,   CALIF. 

Dock,  hull,  boiler  and  sundry  re- 
pairs: San  Joaquin,  Magunkook'(also 
deck  repairs).  Dock,  clean,  paint, 
miscellaneous  repairs:    Pallas,  bktn. 


Hesperian,  stmr.  Olympic,  President 
Taft,  schr.  Wm.  H.  Smith,  stmr.  Cas- 
cade, Chiapas,  Anson  S.  Brooks,  ferry 
Hayward,  Santa  Fe  barge  No.  3, 
Georgina  Rolph,  Santa  Barbara,  bktn. 
Rolph,  ferry  Claremont,  schr.  Samar 
(no  repairs),  stmr.  Acme,  schr.  An- 
nie M.  Campbell,  stmr.  Brunswick, 
barge  Zara  Castle,  schr.  Eric  (no 
repairs),  Santa  Fe  barge  No.  2.  Mis- 
cellaneous deck  and  engine  repairs: 
Circinus.  Sundry  engine  repairs: 
Sylvan  Arrow.  Renew  damaged  bow 
account  of  collision :  stmr.  Alaska. 
Dock,  renew  stern  frame,  repairs  to 
rudder  and  pintles:  Luise  Nielson. 
Hull  repairs:  Tjisalak.  Cleaned  and 
painted:  Ryder  Hanify.  Sundry  hull, 
engine,  boiler  and  deck  repairs:  fer- 
ry Cazadero. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND, 
WASH. 

Docking  and  miscellaneous  repairs : 
naval  vessels  California,  New  York, 
Zeilin,  Eagle  11.  Repairs  to  boat 
crane:  Texas.  Docking:  Altair.  Mis- 
cellaneous repairs:  Fuller,  New  Mex- 
ico. Miscellaneous  repairs  incidental 
to  operation  as  district  craft:  Sotoy- 
omo,  Mahopac,  Tatnuck,  Iroquois, 
Pawtucket. 

PRINCE    RUPERT    DRY    DOCK    & 
SHIPYARD,    PRINCE    RU- 
PERT, B.  C. 

Docked,  cleaned  and  painted,  gen- 
eral overhaul:  Canadian  Farmer. 
Docked  for  propeller  repairs:  Prince 
George. 

TODD    DRY    DOCKS.    INC,    SEAT- 
TLE, WASH. 

Drydock,  clean,  paint:  ferry  City 
of  Tacoma,  barge  Contra  Costa  (also 
miscellaneous  repairs),  stmrs.  Presi- 
dent Grant  (also  sundry  repairs), 
Seattle  (also  remove  propeller),  Ala- 
meda (also  sundry  repairs),  Zapora, 
m.s.  Standard  Service.  New  tail 
shafts:  stmrs.  Pomona,  Hanley.  Dock- 
ed for  change  of  propellers:  yacht 
Hopestill.  Make  templet  of  wheel : 
Forest  King.  Repair  rudder  pintles: 
bge.  William  Nottingham.  Miscel- 
laneous engine  repairs:  stmr.  La- 
touche.  Repairs  to  hatches:  Com- 
mercial Traveler.  Docked  for  sur- 
vey: bge.  Golden  Gate.  Damage  re- 
pairs: Mandasan  Maru.  Miscellan- 
eous repairs:  stmrs.  City  of  Spokane, 
U.  S.  S.  Boxer,  bk.  Forest  Friend, 
stmrs.  Washington,  Indianapolis,  Ta- 
coma. Sol  Due,  Alaska  (drydocked), 
tug  Roosevelt,  stmrs.  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  Anna  E.  Morse. 


Construction   or   Repair  of   Vessels   of 
Any  Size 

Floating  decks  up  to  20.000  tons  lifting  capacity 
IV.arine  railways  up  to  10,000  tons  lifting  capacity 

Builders  of  Marine  and  Stationary 
Engines  and  Boilers 

MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 

Formerly  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company 

Yards,   Docks   and   Works:    Oakland,   California 

'rclc-iJhdiic    Lakeside   5180 

San   Francisco  Office:    803   Balfour   Building 

Telcplioiie   Kearny    5248 

Cable  Address:   Moorship 


BUILDING-CONVERSION 
REPAIR 

TODD  DRY  DOCK  &  CON- 
STRUCTION CORP. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  INC. 

Harbor  Island,  Sixteenth  Ave.,  S.  W. 

Seattle,  Wash. 


UNITED  ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 

Marine  Repairs  and  Installations  of 
Every   Description 

Diesel   and   Semi-Diesel   Engines 

Repaired   and   Re-designed 

and   Re-buili 

Office  and  Works:    298  Steuart  St. 
Phone  Kearny  5140 


WILLAMETTE 

Iron  &  Steel  Works 

PORTLAND,  OREGON,  U.  S.  A. 

MARINE  AND 
STATIONARY  BOILERS 

MARINE  MACHINERY 

MARINE  REPAIRS  OF 
EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


Winslow  Marine  Railway  and 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc. 

Every  Modern  Facility  for  Docking 

and  Repairing  Wood  and  Steel  Ships 

Modern  Marine  Railway 

Capacity  4000  Tons 

San  Francisco  Agent 

Chas.  W.  Cook,  24  California  St. 

Plant:  Winslow,  Wash. 

Office:  502  Burke  Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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WINSLOW    MARINE    RAILWAY    & 

SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY, 

WINSLOW,  WASH. 

Drydock,  clean  and  paint:  barge 
Palmyra  (also  general  overhauling), 
stmr.  Anyox  (also  sundry  deck  and 
engine  repairs),  brktn.  Conqueror 
(also  hull  repairs),  m.s.  Donna  Lane 
(also  remove  and  replace  propellers, 
repair  keel  and  shoe).  Miscellan- 
eous repairs :  stmr.  Amur. 


YARROWS,  LTD.,  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 

Sundry  work,  preparing  ship  for 
sea:  cableship  Restorer.  Drydocked, 
cleaned  and  painted:  tanker  El  Lobo 
(also  repairs  to  deck,  hull,  engines 
and  boilers),  destroyer  H.M.C.S.  Pa- 
trician (also  sundry  hull,  deck  and 
engine  room  repairs).  Docked,  pro- 
peller blade  changed:  Princess  Ade- 
laide. Drydocked  for  survey  and  ex- 
tensive bottom  damage  and  hull  work 
due  to  stranding:  Siberian  Prince. 
Repairs  to  deck  steam  pipe:  Canad- 
ian Britisher. 


Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 


AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Twenty  coal  barges,  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  175 
x26xll;  12  delivered  May,  June,  July 
/23. 

Forty  coal  barges,  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.;  175  Ion  gby  26x11;  10  delivered 
May,  June,  July/23. 

Twenty  coal  barges,  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Co.;  195  long  by  26  by  11;  10 
delivered  July  and  Aug/23. 

Five  coal  barges.  West  Kentucky 
Coal  Co.;  175  x  26  x  11  feet;  deliver 
Dec/23,  est. 

Twenty  coal  barges,  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.;  175x26x11  feet;  deliver  spring 
1924. 

THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING 
CO.,  LORAIN,  OHIO 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  H.  Ger- 
hauser. 

Joshua  A.  Hatfield,  hull  782,  bulk 
freighter  Pittsburgh  S  S  Co;  580  L 
BP;  60  beam;  21  loaded  draft;  12  mi 
loaded  speed;  12,500  DWT;  TE  engs, 
•2300  IMP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  13-6x11, 
185  WP;  keel  Septl8/22;  launched 
Jan25/23;  deliver  Aprl/23,  est. 

Richard  V.  Lindaburg,  hull  783, 
bulk  freighter  Pittsburgh  Steamship 
'Co;  sister  to  above;  keel  Nov8/22; 
launched  Feb24/23;  deliver  Aprl/ 
'23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  784,  bulk  freighter 
G  A  Tomlinson  Co;  sister  to  above; 
keel  Feb2/23;  launch  Apr/23,  est; 
deliver  Mayl5/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  496,  lake  freighter 
Interlake  Steamship  Co;  580  LBP; 
•60  beam;  21  loaded  draft;  12  mi 
loaded  speed;  12,500  DWT;  TE  engs, 
2500  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  13-2x11; 
ieel  Jan27/23. 

No  name,  hull  785,  paddle  steamer 
Detroit  of  Cleveland  Nav  Co;  535 
LBP;  98  beam;  16  loaded  draft;  20 
mi  loaded  speed;  3  cyl  comp  engs, 
10,000  IHP;  6  SE  and  3  DE  Scotch 
boilers,  14x20;  keel  FeblO/23. 

No  name,  hull  786;  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  787,  conveyor  boat 
Michigan  Limestone  Co;  530  LBP; 
60  beam;  21  loaded  draft;  12  mi 
loaded  speed;  10,000  DWT;  TE  engs, 
:2400  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  14x11. 


BATH  IRON  WORKS,  LTD., 
BATH,  MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:   J.  L.  P.  Burke. 

Light  vessel  107,  hull  87,  second- 
class  light  vessel  US  Dept  of  Com- 
merce, 109-6  LBP,  30  beam,  14-4 
loaded  draft,  9V^  speed;  comp  eng, 
400  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  10-6x11- 
5;  keel  Aprl4/22;  launch  Octl/23, 
est;   deliver  Novl5/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  108,  hull  89,  sister  to 
above;  keel  May24/22;  launched  Dec 
16/22;  deliver  Septl5/23,  est;  as- 
signed "Five  Fathoms." 

Light  vessel  109,  hull  90,  Relief; 
sister  to  above;  keel  May  31/ 22; 
launched  Augl6/23;  deliver  Octl5/ 
23,  est. 

Light  vessel  110,  hull  91,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Oct6/22;  launch  Sept30/ 
23,  est;    deliver  Novl/23,est. 

Light  vessel  111,  hull  92,  sister  to 
above;  hull  only;  keel  Aug21/23; 
launch  Sept/23,  est;  deliver  Nov/ 
23,  est. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  FORE  RIVER  PLANT, 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Lexington,  hull  1300,  airplane-car- 
rier U  S  N. 

Raleigh,  hull  1382,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  launch  Oct25/22. 

Massachusetts,  hull  1400.  battle- 
ship USN;    to  be  scrapped. 

S-42,  hull  1389,  submarine  U.  S.  N.; 
delivered  Augl6/23. 

S-43,  hull  1390,  submarine  U.  S.  N.; 
delivered  July  11/23. 

S-44,  hull  1391,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-45,  hull  1392,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-46,  hull  1393,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-47,  hull  1394,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  HARLAN  PLANT, 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Moby  Dick,  hull  3483,  yacht,  F.  S. 
Fish;  about  116  LBP;  24  beam,  keel 
Mar29/23;    launched    Junel6/23. 

Hull  3484,  army  barge,  U.  S. 
Army;  keel  June  16/23;  launched 
Julv31/23;    delivered    AugS  23. 

Hull  3485,  army  barge.  U.  S. 
Army;  keel  Junel6/23;  launched 
July31/23;    delivered    Aug8/23. 

Hull  3486,  army  barge,  U.S.  Army; 
keel  Junel6/23;  launched  July31/23; 
delivered  Aug8/23. 


Hull  3487,  army  barge,  U.  S.  Army. 
Hull    3488,    quarter    boat,    U.    S. 
Army. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBLDG.  CORP., 

SPARROWS  POINT  PLANT, 

SPARROWS  POINT,  MD. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  hull  4217, 
passenger  vessel  Hudson  River  Day 
Line;  325  LBP;  76  beam  over  guards; 
13-8  deep;  1  TE  eng,  inclined,  3500 
HP;  2  single  and  2  double  ended 
boilers;  keel  Apr2/23;  launched  Sept 
22/23. 

No  name,  hull  4218,  passenger  ves- 
sel Eastern  Steamship  Co.;  385  LBP; 
72-6  beam;  23-9  moulded  depth;  twin 
screw  turbine  engs,  6400  HP;  6 
Scotch  boilers;  keel  Mar  13/ 23; 
launch  Oct27/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  4219,  sister  to  above ; 
keel  Apr3/23;  launch  Nov24/23,  est. 

One  barge,  Sanford  &  Brooks. 

CANADIAN   VICKERS,    LIMITED, 
MONTREAL,  P.  Q. 

Hopper  Barge  No.  3,  Canadian 
government;  210  LBP;  35  beam;  19 
loaded  draft;  10  loaded  speed;  1430 
DWT;  TE  engs;  1250  IHP;  2  Scotch 
boilers,  14-6;  keel  Decl/22;  launch- 
ed May23/23;    delivered  July 4/23. 

CLINTON    SHIPBUILDING    &    RE-      j 
PAIR  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.         ' 

Hustler,  hull  44,  motor  tug.  Dia- 
mond P  Transp.  Co.;  Phila.;  75  LBP; 
20  beam;  8  loaded  draft;  350  IHP  oil 
eng.;  keel  Dec/22;  launch  May/23, 
est;  deliver  June/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  45,  oil  barge.  City 
of  Phila.;  88  LBP;  30  beam;  8  load- 
ed draft;  keel  June/23,  est;  launch 
July*23,  est;  deliver  Aug/23,  est.  | 

WILLIAM    CRAMP   &   SONS    SHIP 

&  ENGINE  BUILDING  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA 

Purchasing  Agent:   Ed.  C.  Geehr. 

Concord,  hull  449,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Mar29/20;  launch  Dec 
15/21;  98.2  per  cent  comp  Septl/2;3. 

Trenton,  hull  501,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Augl8/29;  70.3  per  cent 
comp  Septl/23. 

Marblehead,  hull  502,  scout  cruis- 
er USN;  keel  Aug4/20;  57.9  per  cent 
comp  Septl/23. 

Memphis,  hull  503,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Octl4/20;  50.3  per  cent 
comp   Septl/23. 

Seekonk;  to  be  fitted  with  diesel 
engine;   2250  IHP;   5083  gross  tons.       , 

Thirty-five  steel   pontoons,  Ameri-      1 
can  Dredging  Co.  | 

DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS 
BAY  CITY,  MICH. 

No  name,  hull  61,  yacht  builder's 
account;  sister  to  above;  keel  June 
28/22;  launched  Aug6/23. 

Mary  Margaret,  hull  69,  freighter 
P.  R.  Eaglesfield;  65  LBP;  18  beam; 
GV>  loaded  draft;  10  loaded  speed 
55  DWT;  diesel  eng,  90  HP;  keel 
Junel  23;  launched  Aug31/23. 

Yacht,  hull  70,  R.  E.  Olds;   100  L 
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BP;  18-6  beam;  4  loaded  draft;  die- 
sel  eng,  250  IHP;  keel  Septl/23; 
launch  Novl5/23,  est.;  deliver  June 
1/24,  est. 

DRAVO    CONTRACTING    CO., 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Contract  No.  W-270,  2  steel  coal 
barges,  230  gross  tons  each,  builders' 
account. 

Contract  No.  W-276,  2  steel  barges, 
builder's  account,   135  gross  each. 

Hull  278,  steel  barge,  Standard 
Sand  &  Gravel  Co.;  135  gross  tons. 

Contract  No.  W-283,  1  steel  car- 
float.  River  Terminal  Commission, 
Memphis,  1000  gross. 

Hulls  Nos.  262-272,  inc.,  11  steel 
barges,  U.  S.  Engineers,  430  gross 
tons   P3.cli 

Hulls  Nos.  276-277,  inc.,  2  steel 
sand  and  gravel  barges,  Ohio  River 
Sand  Co.;  830  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  279-281  inc.,  3  steel 
sand  and  gravel  barges,  builder's 
account;   135  gross  tons. 

Hulls  282-285  inc.,  4  steel  dump 
scows,  builder's  account. 

Hulls  293-306  inc.,  14  steel  barges, 
Mississippi  River  Commission,  Mem- 
phis; 430  gross  tons  each. 

Hull  307,  steel  sand  and  gravel 
barge,  builder's  account,  135  gross 
tons. 

Hulls  308-313  inc.,  6  steel  dump 
scows,  U.  S.  Engineers,  Louisville; 
430  gross  tons  each. 

Hull  314,  steel  oil  barge,  Mexican 
Petroleum  Corp.;  760  gross  tons. 

Hulls  315-316,  2  steel  oil  barges, 
Mexican  Petroleum  Corp.;  230  grops 
tons  each. 

Hull  317,  derrick  boat,  U.  S.  En- 
gineers, Huntington,  W.  Va.;  100 
gross  tons. 

FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  CO.. 
KEARNY,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:    J.L.Hastings. 

No  name,  hull  76,  Lake  freighter, 
undisclosed  interests;  250  LBP;  42-9 
beam;  14  loaded  draft;  2100  DWT; 
Mcintosh  &  Sevmour  diesel  eng,  750 
HP;  keel  Jan23/23;  launched  May 
18/23;  delivered  June21/23. 

No  name,  hull  77.  sister  to  above; 
keel  Feb5/23;  launched  June21/23; 
delivered    July24/23,. 

ERASER,  BRACE,  LIMITED, 
THREE  RIVERS,  QUEBEC 

John  C.  Howard,  hull  20,  Lake 
freighter  George  Hall  Coal  Co.  of 
Canada;  250  LBP;  43  beam;  16-6 
loaded  draft:  12  loaded  speed;  3270 
short  tons  DWT;  TE  eng,  1400  IHP. 
19x32x56-36  stroke;  2  Scotch  marine 
boilers,  14-7x10-8.  coal  burning; 
keel  Apr/22;  launched  May5/23. 

GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING 

WORKS.  RIVER  ROUGE, 

MICHIGAN 

Purchasing  Agent:    Chas.  Short. 

GREAT  LAKES   ENGINEERING 
WORKS,  ASHTABULA,  OHIO 

Twin  Cities,  hull  516;  refrigerator 
and  general  cargo,  McDougal  Term- 


inal Whse.  Co.;  250  LBP;  42  beam; 
diesel-electric;  keel  Feb2/23;  launch- 
ed Junel6/23;  deliver  Sept/23,  est. 

Twin  Ports,  hull  517,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Febl3/23;  launched  July 
31/23;   deliver  Octl5/23,  est. 

HOWARD  SHIPYARDS  &  DOCK 
CO.,  JEFFERSONVILLE,  IND. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Jas.  E.  Howard. 

No  name,  hull  1560,  Mississippi 
River  packet.  Eagle  Packet  Co.,  St. 
Louis;  210  LBP;  38  beam;  6-6  deep; 
engines  and  boilers  to  be  installed 
by  owners;  deliver  Augl/23,  est. 

JOHNSON  IRON  WORKS,  D.  D.  & 
S.  B.  CO.,  NEW  ORLEANS 

Hull  174,  fireboat.  City  of  New  Or- 
leans; 138  LBP;  29  beam;  15-6  load- 
ed draft;  comp  eng,  2  WT  boilers; 
launched  Mayl2/23;  deliver  Oct30/ 
23,  est. 

MARIETTA    MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,   POINT   PLEAS- 
ANT, W.  VA. 

Fred  Hall,  hull  124,  towboat,  T. 
J.  Hall  &  Co.;  120  LBP;  28  beam; 
4  loaded  draft;  Tandem  compound 
engs,  225  IHP;  keel  June  12/ 22; 
launched  Decl9/22. 

No  name,  hull  125,  sand  barge. 
T.  J.  Hall  &  Co.;  110  LBP;  26  beam; 
6  loaded  draft;  350  DWT. 

No  name,  hull  126,  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  127,  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  128,  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  131,  sand  barge. 
Western  Rivers  Co.;  110  LBP;  26 
beam;  6  loaded  draft;  280  DWT; 
delivered  Augl8/23. 

Trojan,  hull  135,  towboat,  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Co.;  64  LBP:  22 
beam;  4  loaded  draft;  keel  Apr28/23; 
delivered  Sept8/23. 

Sailor,  hull  137,  towboat,  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Corp.;  165  LBP; 
36  beam;  7-6  depth;  105  gross  ton- 
nage; 16x32x8  ft  Tandem  comp  engs, 
western  river  return  tubular  boilers; 
keel  Octl/23,  est;  launch  Janl/24, 
est;  deliver  Febl/24,  est. 

No  name,  hull  138,  sister  to  above. 

NASHVILLE    BRIDGE    COMPANY, 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    Leo  E.  Wege. 

No  name,  hull  51,  dump  scow,  U. 
S.  government;  100  LBP;  26  beam; 
4  loaded  draft;  keel  Aprll/23;  de- 
liver June*23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  52,  sister  to  above; 
keel   Apr7/23;   launch   Julyl/23,   est. 

No  name,  hull  53,  sister  to  above; 
keel  May3/23;  launch  July  10/23, 
est. 

No  name,  hull  55,  barge  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment; 80  LBP;  26  beam;  4  loaded 
draft;  keel  May23/23;  deliver  June 
15/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  56,  barge  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment: 120  LBP;  36  beam;  6  5 
loaded  draft;  keel  Julyl/23,  est;  de- 
liver Augl/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  57,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Julyl/23,  est;  deliver  Augl*23, 
est. 


No  name,  hull  58,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Julyl5/23,  est;  deliver  Augl5/ 
23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  59,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Julyl5/23,  est;  deliver  Augl5/ 
23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  60,  barge,  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment; 60  LBP;  23  beam;  4.5  load- 
ed draft;  keel  Julyl/23,  est;  deliver 
Augl/23,  est. 

NAVY  YARD,  BOSTON 

Whitney,  destrover  tender  No.  4, 
U.  S.  Navy;  460  L.B.P.;  61  beam; 
21  loaded  draft;  16  knots  loaded 
speed;  10,600  tons  displ;  7000  S.H.P. 
geared  Parsons  turbines;  2  W.T.  ex- 
press type  boilers;  keel  Apr23/21 ; 
launch  Octl2/23,  est;  deliver  1924, 
est. 

NAVY  YARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Dobbin,  hull  7,  destroyer  tender 
USN;  460  LBP;  60-10  beam;  21  load- 
ed draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10.600 
tons  disp;  Parsons  geared  turb  sin- 
gle screw  engs,  7000  SHP;  2  WT 
boilers;  keel  Dec23/19;  launch  May 
5/21 ;  deliver  date  not  determined. 

Constitution,  hull  8,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30-1 11/2 
loaded  draft;  331/2  loaded  speed;  43,- 
500  disp;  electric  drive.  180,000SHP; 
16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20;  to 
be  scrapped. 

United  States,  hull  9,  battle  cruis- 
er USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30- 
11 V.  loaded  draft;  331/2  loaded  speed; 
43,500  disp;  electric  drive,  180.000 
SHP;  16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/ 
20;  to  be  scrapped. 

NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING 

&  DRYDOCK  COMPANY, 

NEWPORT  NEWS 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Plum- 
mer,  233  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

West  Virginia,  hull  211,  battleship 
USN;  600  LBP;  97-3 1/2  beam;  30-6 
mean  draft;  32,600  normal  disp;  21 
speed;  GE  turbo-elec  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  oil,  41,768 
sq  ft  plus  4168  superheat;  keel  Apr 
12/20;    launch   Novl9/21. 

Constellation,  hull  215,  battle- 
cruiser  USN;  850  LBP;  101-81/4 
beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,500  normal 
disp;  3314  speed,  est;  Westinghouse 
turbo-elec  drive,  180,000  SHP;  16 
WT  boilers,  oil.  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Aug  18/ 20; 
contract  canceled. 

Ranger,  hull  216,  battle-cruiser  U 
SN;  sister  to  above;  keel  June23/21; 
contract  canceled. 

Iowa,  hull  258,  battleship  USN; 
660  LBP;  105  beam;  33  mean  draft: 
43.200  normal  disp;  23  speed;  GE 
turbo-elec  drive.  60.000  SHP;  12 
White-Forster  WT  boilers,  oil,  82.- 
800  sq  ft  plus  8940  superheat;  keel 
Mayl7/20;  contract  canceled. 

City  of  Chattanooga,  hull  266,  com- 
bination str.  Ocean  Steamship  Com- 
pany of  Savannah;  382  LBP;  52 
beam;  18-6  loaded  draft;  12iA  load- 
ed speed:  3500  DWT;  TE  engs,  2900 
IHP;  4  Scotch  boilers,  14x11-6;  keel 
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Jan22/23;  launched  July28/23;  de- 
liver Sept/23,  est. 

Cit\-  of  Birmingham,  hull  267,  sis- 
ter to  above;  keel  Jan29/23;  launch- 
ed Aug30  23;  deliver  Oct/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  273,  oil  tank  barge, 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.  J.);  210  LBP; 
38  beam;  16-6  depth;  9  loaded  speed; 
capacity  11,000  barrels;  Mcintosh  & 
Seymour  diesel  engines;  455  HP 
Westinghouse  motor. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  L.  G.  Buck- 
waiter. 

No  name,  hull  265,  bulk  oil  stock; 
419-3  LBP;  56-3  beam;  25-91/4  load- 
ed draft;  10%  loaded  speed;  9870 
DWT;  3  cyl  TE  engs,  300  SHP;  3 
SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10x11-4;  keel 
Feb28*23. 

Saratoga,  hull  199,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  874  LOA;  850  LBP;  105-5^4 
extreme  beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,- 
500  normal  disp;  33^4  loaded  speed; 
GE  turbo-electric  drive;  180,000  SH 
P;  16  WT  boilers,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18.000  superheat;  keel  Sept25/20. 

Colorado,  hull  200,  battleship  US 
N;  624  LOA;  600  LBP;  97-31/2  beam 
waterline;  30-6  mean  draft;  32,600 
normal  disp;  21  loaded  speed;  West- 
inghouse turbo-electric  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  41,678  sq 
ft  plus  4169  superheat;  keel  Mar29/ 
19;  launch  Mar22/21 ;  commissioned 
Aug30/23. 

Washington,  hull  201,  battleship 
U.  S.  N.,  sister  to  above;  keel  Jun30 
/19;  launched  Septl/21;  work  sus- 
pended. 

Carabobo,  hull  278,  combn  str  Red 
D  Line;  305  long  by  48  by  22;  12 1/2 
speed;  2200  SHP;  turbines  with  re- 
duction gear;  Scotch  boilers;  keel 
Febl9/23;   delivery  early  fall  /23. 

No  name,  hull  279,  tug,  American 
Dredging  Co.;  100x23x12  ft;  500  B 
HP;  Winton  diesel  engs;  keel  Sept 
1/23. 

Hulls  280-289,  ten  carfloats,  Penn- 
sylvania R.  R.  Co.;  250  ft  long;  two 
tracks;  hull  280;  keel  July  23/23. 

THE    PUSEY    AND    JONES    COM- 
PANY, WILMINGTON, 
DELAWARE 

Vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager:   W.  G.  Coxe. 

Chelsea,  hull  1028,  double  screw 
steel  ferryboat,  fireproof,  Delaware 
River  Ferry  Co.;  200  LBP;  55-6 
beam;  16  moulded  depth;  2  comp  cyl 
engs;  2  cyl  tube  boilers;  14  miles 
loaded  speed;  keel  FeblO/23;  launch- 
ed Julyl2/23;  deliver  Aug/23,  est. 

Ocean  City,  hull  1027,  sister  to 
above;  keel  FeblO/23;  launch  July30 
/23,  est;  deliver  Aug/23,  est. 

STATEN    ISLAND   SHIPBUILDING 

COMPANY,  STATEN  ISLAND, 

NEW  YORK 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  C.  Miller. 

No  name,  hull  741,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  215  LBP;  45  beam; 
18    loaded    draft;    elec    drive,    1900 


IHP;  4  B&W  WT  boilers,  8000  sq 
ft  HS;  keel  Augl9/22;  launched  Mar 
17/23. 

No  name,  hull  742,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Augl9/22. 

No  name,  hull  743,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Oct30/22. 

Hull  745,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft  No.  1,  New  Jer- 
sey side;  keel  Oct7/22;  launched  Jan 
3/23. 

Hull  746,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft  No.  2,  New  Jer- 
sey side;  keel  Nov8/22. 

No  name,  hull  747,  freighter  Cats- 
kill  Evening  Line;  180  LBP;  30 
beam;  11-4  draft;  1076  gross;  keel 
Feb7/23. 

No  name,  hull  748,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  Ferry  Co.;  122  LBP;  52- 
4  beam;  11-7  loaded  draft. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING    COMPANY, 
CHESTER,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  W.  Scott. 

A.MacKenzie,hull  58,  hopper  dredge 
US  Engrs;  245  LBP;  46  beam;  19-6 
loaded  draft;  10 1/0  loaded  speed; 
2000  DWT;  diesel  -  electric  drive; 
keel  Mar9/23;  deliver  Jan20/24,  est. 

W.  L.  Marshall,  hull  59,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Mar26*23;  deliver  Jan20 
/24,  est. 

Dan  C.  Kingman,  hull  60,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Aprl5/23,  est. 

Wm.  T.  Rossell,  hull  61,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Apr30/23,  est. 

Troy  Socony,  twin  screw  barge, 
Standard  Trans.  Co.;  246  LBP;  37-6 
beam;  14  depth;  diesel  engines;  keel 
Feb26/23;   launched  Mayl2/23. 

Carteret,  twin  screw  oil  barge.  Pan. 
Amer.  Pet.  &  Transp.  Co.;  150x32-6 
xlO  feet;  keel  April2/23;  launched 
June9/23. 

TEBO   YACHT   BASIN   COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Socony  8,  hull  25,  Standard  Trans. 
Co.;  100-6  LBP;  24  beam;  12-9  load- 
ed draft;  235  gross  tons;  comp  engs: 
1  Scotch  boiler,  14-9x12;  keel  Aprl6 
/23;  launched  Julv2/23;  delivered 
Sept8/23. 

Socony  9,  hull  26,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Aprl6/23;  launched  Aug6/23. 

Hull  27,  lighter  No.  4,  U.  S.  Ship- 


ping Board,  Emergency  Fleet  Corp.; 
48  LBP;  16  beam;  6  moulded  depth; 
30    DW    tons;     delivered    Julyll/23. 

Hull  28,  lighter  No.  5;  sister  to 
above;    delivered  Septll/23. 

Hull  29,  lighter  No.  6;  sister  to 
above;    delivered  Septll/23. 

Hull  30,  lighter  No.  7;  sister  to 
above;    delivered  Septll/23. 

THE  TOLEDO  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  M.  Ives. 

John  W.  Boardman,  hull  175,  steel 
self-unloader ;  Huron  Transp.  Co.; 
333  LBP;  55  beam;  18  loaded  draft; 
12  loaded  speed;  5700  DWT;  TE  eng, 
1600  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers;  keel 
Mar21/23;  launched  Sept6/23;  de- 
liver Oct/23,  est. 

William  K.  Field,  hull  176,  bulk 
freighter,  The  Reiss  S.  S.  Co.,  She- 
boygan, Wis.;  580  LBP;  60  beam; 
20  loaded  draft;  12^ 2  loaded  speed; 
12,000  DWT;  TE  eng,  2500  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers,  14  ft;  keel  June2/ 
23;  launch  Oct/23,  est;  deliver  Nov 
/23,  est. 

THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER- 
ING WORKS,  CHARLESTON, 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

Purchasing  Agent:    E.  T.  Jones. 

Greenbrier,  hull  21,  U.  S.  Light- 
house tender;  164-6  long  by  32-6  by 
5;  two  non-condensing  HP  engs,  15- 
inch  diam  cylinder,  84-inch  stroke; 
3  Mississippi  River  type  boilers,  26 
ft  long,  coal  burning,  natural  draft; 
keel  June26/23. 

J.  B.  Battle,  hull  28,  100-ft  diesel- 
electric  towboat,  U.  S.  Engs.,  Mo- 
bile; keel  Aprl2/23;  launched  July 
17/23. 

No  name,  hull  31,  24-inch  pipe  line 
dredge,  U.  S.  Engineers,  Cincinnati, 
0.;  175  long  by  50  by  8. 

Tacoma,  hull  32,  steel  hull,  Cin- 
cinnati Pomeroy  &  Charleston  Pack- 
et Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.;  190  long  by 
37  by  6. 

Lookout,  hull  33,  towboat,  U.  S. 
Engineers,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  U6  ft. 
long;  29  ft.  beam;  5-6  depth;  2  sur- 
face condensing  tandem  comp.  engs, 
300  HP;  1  watertube  boiler;  coal 
burning;   natural  draft. 


Shipbuilding  Notes 


Recent  Contracts 

Dravo  Contracting  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  14  steel  barges, 
Mississippi  River  Commission,  Mem- 
phis, 430  gross  tons  each;  six  steel 
dump  scows.  United  States  Engi- 
neers, Louisville,  430  gross  tons 
each;  steel  oil  barge,  730  gross  tons, 
and  two  steel  oil  barges,  230  gross 
tons   each,   Mexican   Petroleum   Cor- 


poration ;  derrick.  United  States  En- 
gineers, Huntington,  West  Virginia, 
100  gross  tons. 

Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Manitowoc,  Wisconsin,  two  steel 
car  ferries  for  Pere  Marquette  Rail- 
road; length  360  feet;  depth  21' j feet; 
beam  56  feet;  speed  about  14  knots. 
Vessels  will  have  accommodations 
for  passengers  and  crew.  Propelling 
machinery  will  consist  of  triple  ex- 
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pansion,  direct  acting,  condensing 
engines  turning  twin  propellers. 
Steam  will  be  supplied  by  Scotch 
boilers  burning  coal.  Amount  of 
contract   was    $1,750,000. 

A.  W.  de  Young,  Oakland,  Calif., 
ammunition  barge,  delivery  com- 
pleted, Honolulu  for  United  States 
Army,  $17,983. 

Spedden     Shipbuilding     Company, 

Baltimore,  Maryland,  for  United 
States  Engineers,  Phiadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, four  steel  motor  tugs,  50 
feet  long,  $112,337. 

John     W.     Sullivan     &     Company, 

Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  for  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  100-foot  steam  tug- 
boat, $99,000. 


Keel-layings 


Light  vessel,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Bath  Iron  Works, 
Bath,  Maine,  August  21. 

Tug,  American  Dredging  Company, 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Company, 
September  1. 


Launchings 


Relief,  light  ship.  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  Bath  Iron 
Works,  Bath,  Maine,  August  16. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  passenger  ves- 
sel, Hudson  River  Day  Line,  Bethle- 


hem Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Spar- 
rows Point,  Maryland,  September  22. 
City  of  Birmingham,  combination 
steamer.  Ocean  Steamship  Company, 
Savannah,  Georgia,  Newport  News 
Drydock  &  Shipbuilding  Company, 
August  30. 

John  W.  Boardman,  steel  self-un- 
loader,  Huron  Transportation  Com- 
pany, Toledo  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Toledo,   Ohio,  September  6. 

Ten  coal  barges,  West  Kentucky 
Coal  Company,  American  Bridge 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
during  July  and  August. 

Two  submarines,  S-42  and  S43, 
United  States  Navy,  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Fore  River 
Plant,  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  Au- 
gust 6  and  July  11  respectively. 

Three  Army  barges.  United  States 
Army,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Harlan  Plant,  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  August  8. 

Hopper  barge  No.  3,  Canadian  gov- 
ernment, Canadian  "Vickers,  Ltd., 
Montreal,  P.  Q.,  July  4. 

Two  lake  freighters,  undisclosed 
interests.  Federal  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Kearny,  New  Jersey,  June  21 
and  July  24. 

Sand  barge.  Western  Rivers  Com- 
pany, Marietta  Manufacturing  Com- 


pany, Point  Pleasant,  West  Virginia, 
August  18;  Trojan,  towboat,  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  Septem- 
ber 8. 

Socony  8,  Standard  Oil  Company 
(New  York),  Tebo  Yacht  Basin 
Company,  Brooklyn,  September  8; 
four  lighters  for  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corpo- 
ration, July  11  (one)  and  Septem- 
ber 11  (three). 

Submarines  S-36,  S-37,  S-38,  Unit- 
ed States  Navy,  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation,  Union  Plant,  San 
Francisco. 

Yakutat,  salmon  tender,  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby,  J.  C.  Johnson  Ship- 
building Company.,  Port  Blakely, 
Washington,  May  4. 

A  full-diesel  towboat  to  operate 
in  British  Columbia  waters  was 
launched  for  Young  &  Gore  recently 
at  the  Vancouver  Shipyards. 

The  triple-screw,  diesel-powered 
yacht  Samona,  built  for  W.  J.  Hole 
of  Riverside,  California,  was  launch- 
ed from  the  yards  of  N.  J.  Blanchard 
Boat  Company,  Seattle,  on  August  17. 

The  Portland  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany on  September  6  launched  the 
diesel-driven  tugboat  James  W.  for 
the  Shaver  Transportation  Company 
of  Portland,  Oregon. 


.^i:JJ/^y^<^/x:>mwi!^./2y^^^^^ 


FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

SHIPBUILDERS-ENGINEERS-REPAIRERS 

Plant  Kearny,  N  J.      Sales  Office  26  BeaverSlNewYork 
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COTTON  DUCK 

Will  Make  Canvas  Last  Twice 
As  Long  as  the  Untreated  Duck. 

Water  Proof 


and 

Mildew  Proof 

On  the  Market  for  over  20  years 

EASY  TO  APPLY 

ROBESON  PRESERVO  COMPANY 

PORT  HURON,  MICH. 

C.    M.    DeMERRITT   &    SON, 

51   Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 

R.  S.  HUNTER  CO.,  GEO.   BROOM, 

20  Stenart  St..  Pier  8 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Seattle,  Wash. 


YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  VISIT  OUR 
EXHIBIT  AT  THE  THIRD  ANNUAL 
MARINE  EXPOSITION  TO  BE  HELD 
NOVEMBER  5  -  JO,  1923,  AT  THE 
GRAND  CENTRAL  PALACE, 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

LW.  FERDINAND 
&  CO. 

152  Kneeland  Street 
BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 


d^ 


When  the  load 

swings  free 

the  failure  of  any  hoisting  unit  may  en- 
tail injurv  and  great  expense. 

MADESCO 
Tackle  Blocks 

stand  the  gaff 

because  SAFE'lY  factors  are  built  into 
them.  The  oversize  sheave  pins  are  se- 
curely held  in  place  by  the  Locked  Nut 
and  Countersunk  Cotter — exclusive  Matiesco 
features.  Shackles  are  of  selected  steel — 
the  ^4-inch  size  carries  twenty-two  tons, 
by  actual  test.  Other  points  of  greatest 
strain,  straps  and  fittings,  are  made  of 
Wrought  Steel,  because  easily  sheared 
malleai)le  iron  is  not  good  enough  for 
Madcsco  quality. 

These  are  the  reasons  Madesco  Tackle 
Blocks  have  won — and  keep — the  leader- 
ship in  marine  use.  Write  us  or  see  our 
nearest  dealer — there  is  one  in  every 
American  jxirr. 

Marine  Decking  &  Supply  Co. 

Factory  and  Sales  Offices 
Tackle  Block  Dept. 

Easton,  Pa. 


Lietz  Rotary  Brake  Sounding  Machine 
Electric  Driven 

Adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Navy 

Soundings  to  100  fathoms  without  decreasing  speed  of  vessel. 
A  sturdy  friction  brake  clutch  of  simple  design,  and  easily 
reached,  enables  the  operator  to  feel  the  wire  and  brake  the 
machine  simultaneously,  but  gradually,  thus  preventing  the  sud- 
den stopping  of  the  reel  and  the  consequent  loss  of  wire  and 
lead. 

Motor  and  control  designed  to  meet  all  marine  requirements 
and   to  take   90  to    120   volts. 

Can  be  operated  by  hand  with  ease.  Disconnecting  the  motor 
is   unnecessary. 

Greater  number  of  soundings  in  a  given  time — greater  accuracy 
obtained — a  considerable  saving  to  its  owner — and  the  element 
of  safety   it   introduces   is   immeasurable. 

Manufactured    by 

The  A.  Lietz  Company 

Established  ISSJ 
SAN  FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA 


'•'■UC  LIBRARY 


mciFic  HA2mE  REVIEWS 

INTERCOASTAL-OFF5HORE-COASTWI5E 


LINES      SER.VING     PACIFIC  COAST  PORT^ 


INTERCOASTAL 


I     SAN  FRANCISCO     j 

AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN   STEAM- 
SHIP COMPANY 

215   Market   street.     Phone   Douglas  9560. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Weekly  from  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Port- 
land. Oakland.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
to   New   York  and    Boston. 

SAILINGS— Every  14  days  from  Portland,  Se- 
attle. Tacoma.  Oakland,  San  Francisco,  Los 
.\ngeles   to    Baltimore  and    Philadelphia. 

SAILINGS— Every  28  days  from  Portland,  Se- 
attle, Tacoma,  Oakland,  .San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles   to   Savannah   and   Charleston. 


ARGONAUT  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

Xorton.    Lillv   \-    Companv,   general   agents. 

485    California    street.      Phone   Sutter   3600. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Every  2  weeks  between  Vanvou- 
ver,  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco  and 
Los  .Angeles  and  .\ew  York,  Boston,  Prov- 
idence,   Philadelphia   aiid    Baltimore. 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

The   Robert    Dollar  Company. 

Robert    Dollar    Building,    311     California    street. 
Phone   Kearny   4570. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal  Service. 

Regular  sailings  between  San  Francisco, 
.'ieattle,  X'ancouver,  B.  C,  Los  Angeles, 
Xew   York,    Boston,   Baltimore  and   Norfolk. 

ELDER  &  MITTNACHT  LINE 

(Operating    I'.    .S.    S.    B.   vessels.) 

Struthers  cS:  Barrv,  general  agent's.  Pacific  Coast. 

112    Market   street.      Phone  Sutter  7640. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal. 

Monthlv  between  Los  .\ngeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Portland,  Seattle  and  Boston,  New 
York  and   Philadelphia. 


GARLAND   STEAMSHIP   CORPORA- 
TION 

J.   D.   Spreckels  &  Bros.   Company. 

2  Pine  street.     Phone  Douglas  3600. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal   Service. 

Every  two  weeks  between  I'uget  Sound, 
San  Francisco  and  Los  .\ngeles  and  New 
York.    Baltimore   and    Norfolk. 


ISTHMIAN    STEAMSHIP   LINES 

Nort(   1.    I^illv   &   Companv,   general   agents. 

485    t'a^ifornia    street.      Phone   Sutter   3600. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal  Service. 

Every  5  to  7  <lavs  between  Vancouver, 
Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Los  -Angeles.  San 
Diego  and  New  York.  Boston.  Providence. 
Philadelphia   and    Baltimore. 

SAILINGS— Hawaiian  Service. 

Monthly  from  Baltimore  to  Hawaii  via  San 
Diego   and   Los   .\ngeles. 


LUCKENBACH  LINES 

I.uckenbach    Steamship    Company,    Inc. 

21)1    California    street.      Phone   Sutter   760(1. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — North    Atlantic  -  Intercoastal. 

Every  7  days  from  Seattle,  Tacoma,  \'an- 
couver,  Portland,  Astoria,  San  Francisco. 
Oakland  and  Los  .Angeles  to  New  York, 
Boston    and   Philadelphia, 

SAILINGS— Gulf. 

Every  17  days  from  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Van- 
couver, Portland,  Astoria,  San  Francisco, 
Oakland  and  Los  Angeles  to  Galveston, 
New    Orleans   and    Mobile. 


MOORE  &  McCORMACK  COMPANY, 
INC. 

(Managing     agents     for     Cdinniercial     .Steamship 

Lines.) 
.Struthers  &  Barrv,    general    agents.  Pacific  Coast. 
112   Market   street.      Phone   Sutter   7640. 
FREIGHT  ONLY. 
SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

By   five   steamers   between    New    York.    Phil- 
adelphia,    Baltimore     and     Los     Angeles,     San 
Francisco,    Portland   and    Seattle, 


MUNSON-McCORMICK  LINE 

McCormick     Steamship      Line,     general      Pacific 

Coast  agent. 

1    Drumm   street.      Phone   Kearnv   5100. 
FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

.'^cmi-monthlv  between  .New  ^'ork  and  Bal- 
timore and  Los  .Angelc-'.  .San  Francisco, 
Oakland,    Portland,    Seattle   and   Tacoma. 


NAWSCO  Llf'E 

(North    Atlar  ■  r   &    Western    .Steamship    Corpn.) 

Pacific   Stiar"-iip   Companv. 

f)0    Califc.rni,.    street.      Phone   Sutter   7800. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

S  A I  LI  N  C  ?— I  ntercoastal. 

Everv  14  .lavs  between  Seattle,  Tacoma,  \'an- 
couver,  J'ortland,  .\storia.  San  Francisco. 
Oakland.  Los  .\ngeles.  San  Diego.  Charles- 
ton, Baltimore,  Philadeltihia,  .New  York, 
Boston   and   Portland,    Maine. 


PACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    COM- 
PANY 

5n,S    Calilornia    street.      Phone   Sutter   3800. 

SAIILINGS — Intercoastal     (Passengers    and 
Freight). 

Everv  2X  days  from  San  Francisco  and  Los 
-Angeles  via  Manzanillo.  San  Jose  de  Guate- 
mala. .Acajutla.  La  Libertad.  Corinto.  Bal- 
boa. Cristobal.  Havana  and  New  York. 
Westward  calls :  New  York.  Cristobal, 
Balboa,  Corinto,  La  Libertad,  .San  Jose  de 
Guatemala,  Man/anillo,  Los  .Angeles.  San 
Francisco. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal    (Direct    Freight 
Service). 

Every  14  days.  Eastward  calls:  San  Fran- 
cisco. Los  -Angeles,  Baltimore,  New  York 
and  Norfolk.^  Westward  calls:  New  York, 
Baltimore,  Norfolk.  I-os  -Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco  and    Portland. 


PACIFIC-CARIBBEAN  GULF  LINE 

.Swavne   &•    Ilovt,    Inc..    managers. 

4.U)   .^ansonic   street.      Phone   Kearnv   2()U0. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS-Monthly  from  Seattle  and  Puget 
Sound,  J'ortland  and  Columbia  River,  San 
Francisco,  and  Los  .Angeles  to  .New  Or- 
leans, -Mobile  and  Caribbean  .Sea  and  Gulf 
of  Mexico  ports  as  inducements  oflfer,  via 
Panama   Canal. 


PANAMA  PACIFIC  LINE 

International    Mercantile    Marine    Companv. 
Passenger    Offices:     550    Market    street.      Phone 

Oarfield   1965. 
Freight    and    Operating   Offices:     Pacific    Steam- 
sliii)    Company,    60     California    street.       Phone 
SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

Regular  intervals  between  New  York  and 
San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  .San  Francisco, 
Oakland,    Portland,   Seattle   and   Tacoma. 


TRANSMARINE  LINES 

Transmarine    Corporation. 

Bank   Line   Transnort   K-   Trading   Co..   agents. 

246    Batterv   street.      Phone   Sutter    137. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

Weekly   between   Port   Newark  and   Los  .An- 
geles,   San    Francisco   and    Puget    Sound. 


UNITED-AMERICAN    LINES,    INC. 


,    Pacific    Coast    agents, 
I'h.uie   Garfield  2846. 


Sudden    v^    Christens, 

230    Califcirnia   street. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

Weekly  lielween  I'altimore,  New  York,  Bos- 
ton. Philadelphi.-i.  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco,   Oakland,    Portland    and    .Seattle. 

WILLIAMS  LINE 

Williams    Steamshii)    Companv.    Inc. 

John   W.   Chapman,    Pacific   Coast   manager. 

110    Calif'>rnia    street.      Phone    Douglas    1670. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

Twice  monthly  from  Pacific  Coast  i)orts  to 
Baltimore,    Philadelphia   and    New    York. 


SEATTLE 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN    STEAM- 
SHIP COMPANY 

Ilenrv    DearbiTii.    agent. 

.Mutual    Lili     Building. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS  Weekly  from  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Port- 
land, Oakland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
to  New    'S'ork  and    Boston. 

SAILINGS  -Every  14  days  from  Portland,  Se- 
attle, Tacoma,  Oakland,  -San  Francisco,  Los 
.\ngeles   to   Baltimore  and    Philadelphia. 

SAILINGS— Every  28  days  from  Portland,  Se- 
attle, Tacoma,  Oakland,  San  Francisco,  Los 
-Angeles   to   Savannah   and   Charleston. 
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Coast  to  Coast 
Service 


The  Pioneer 
A  merican 
Steamship 
Company 

Established 
1848 


BETWEEN   SAN   FRANCISCO,   LOS   ANGELES  AND  NEW  YORK  VIA  PANAMA  CANAL 

CALLS  AT  LOS  ANGELES,  MANZANILLO,    SAN   JOSE    DE   GUATEMALA,    LA 

LIBERTAD,  CORINTO,  BALBOA,  CRISTOBAL,   HAVANA   (Eastbound),   BALTIMORE 

NEXT   SAILINGS— Passengers  and  Express  Freight 
FROM   SAN   FRANCISCO  FROM    NEW    YORK 

S.  S.   ECUADOR— Sails    OCTOBER   13  S.  S.   VENEZUELA— Sails    OCTOBER  26 

S.  S.   COLOMBIA— Sails     NOVEMBER     6  S.  S.   COLOMBIA— Sails     OCTOBER     5 

EVERY    23    DAYS   THEREAFTER 

Additional  Freight  Service— NEW  YORK,  BALTIMORE,  NORFOLK,   LOS  ANGELES 
SAN  FRANCISCO  and  PUGET  SOUND,  by  Seven  Fast  New  Freighters 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  LOS  ANGELES  to  From    NEW    YORK    to    LOS    ANGELES.    SAN 

NEW   YORK,   PHILADELPHIA,   BALTIMORE  FRANCISCO,    PORTLAND    and 

and  NORFOLK  SEATTLE 

S.S.SANTA    PAULA— Sails    OCTOBER     6  S.S.SANTA     BARBARA— Sails     OCTOBER     6 

S.  S.    SANTA     MALTA— Sails     OCTOBER   27  S.  S.   SANTA    ANA— Sails    OCTOBER    13 

AFFORDING    SAILINGS    EVERY    10    DAYS 

PANAMA  SERVICE — Passengers  &  Freight — from  San  Francisco  to  Mexico,  Central  America  and  Canal  Zone 

S.  S.    SAN    JUAN — Sails    OCTOBER    10  A    Leisure    Cruise   with   steps   at   various    Foreign    Ports    for   Sightseeing    Purposes 

AND   APPROXIMATELY    EVERY     17    DAYS    THEREAFTER 

PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 


LOS      ANGELES,      CAL. 

Passenger   Office:     503    SO.    SPRING   ST. 

Freight   Office:     605   CENTRAL   BLDG. 

108   WEST   SIXTH   ST. 


'Ship  and 
Sail 


by  Pacific 
Mail" 


508  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
10  HANOVER  SQUARE 
New  York  City 


INTERCOASTAL 
SERVICES 

The  American-Hawaiian  S.  S.  Co.  operates  a  Fleet  of  21  Steamers  and  Motor  Ships 
in  the  Following  Fast  Freight  Services  Between 

Pacific  Coast  Ports 


New  York  and  Boston 

East  and  West  Bound 
WEEKLY  SAILINGS 


and 

Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 

East  and  West  Bound 
EVERY  14  DAYS 


Charleston  and  Savannah 

East  and  West  Bound 
EVERY  28  DAYS 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN    STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

General  Offices: 
215     MARKET     ST.  SAN     FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 


()ct()l)cr 
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SEATTLE 


ARGONAUT  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

Xnitnn.    I.illv    \    C'diiipanv.    ecncral    agents. 

Ala-ka    ItuiMing.     riioiie   Klliott  2450. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS-  Kvcry  10  days  between  Seattle, 
Portland,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
and  New  \'ork.  Hoston,  Providence,  Phil- 
adcljiliia    and     I?altimore. 

DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

I..   C.   Smith    lUiildinu.     I'lioiK-   Klliott   0794. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS -Trans-l'acific. 

Monthly  from  .Vortli  Pacific  Coast  ports  to 
Shanchai,  Kobe,  HongkonK  and  Manila, 
oripinating  and  retiiniing  via  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

SAILINGS— Roun-the-World. 

Monthlv  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Orient, 
Philippines,  .Singajiore.  India  and  Mediter- 
ranean   jiort-;,    rttiiriiinpr    via    Panama    Canal. 

ELDER  &  MITTNACHT  LINE 

((  )iHratiii£r    l'.  S.  S.  li.  vessels.) 

I..    C.    Smith    HiiildinR.      Phone    Klliott    3130. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal. 

Monthlv  between  Seattle,  Tacoma.  T'ort- 
land.  ."san  Francisco,  T.os  Angeles.  Xew 
^'ork.    Philadelphia,    lialtimore    and    Xorfolk. 

GARLAND   STEAMSHIP   CORPORA- 
TION 

(icneral    Steamship    Corporation,    agents. 

Colnian    P.nilding.      Phone    Elliott   5706. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal. 

I-.vcrv  2  weeks  between  Puget  Sound,  San 
I'rancisco  ami  Los  .\nee1es  and  Xew  York, 
lialtimore    and    Xorfolk. 

ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINES 

.Xorton,   I.illv   i^-    Companv.   general   agents. 

Alaska    Bnildine.      Phone    Elliott    2450. 

FREIGHT   ONLY, 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal   Service. 

I'.vriy  .^  to  7  days  between  Vancouver,  Se- 
attle. San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Diego  and  X'ew  'S'ork,  Boston,  Providence, 
Philadelphia    and    Baltimore. 

SAILINGS — Hawaiian   Service. 

Monthly  from  Baltimore  to  Hawaii  via 
San    Diego   and    Los   .\ngelcs. 


LUCKENBACH  LINES 


Comiianv.    Inc. 
Phone    Elliott 


206. 


* 


f.uckenbach    Stcam^hiii 

1..    C.    Smith    Building. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— North  Atlantic-Intercoastal. 

Rvcrv  7  davs  from  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Van- 
couver, Portland,  -Astoria.  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,  Los  .\ngeles.  New  York,  Boston 
and   Philadelnhia. 

SAILINGS— Gulf, 

Everv  17  davs  from  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Van- 
couver, Portland,  .Astoria.  San  Francisco, 
Oakland  and  Los  .\ngeles  to  Galveston, 
X'ew    Orleans    and    Mobile. 

MOORE  &  McCORMACK  COMPANY, 
INC. 

(Man.Tgiiig     agents     for     Commercial     .Stcam-.hii) 
Lines.) 

Struthers    .Sr    Bnrrv.   Inc.,   agents. 

L.    C.    Smith    B'lilding.      Phone    Elliott    2478. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAII  I NGS— Intercoastal. 

Rvcrv  .?  weeks  between  .Seattle.  Tacoma, 
Portland.  San  Francisco.  I^os  .\ngeles.  New 
York,    Philadeliihia,    Baltimore   and    Xorfolk. 

MUNSON-McCORMTCK  LINE 

Pier    6.       I'lv.nc    KHiott     5.''.7. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

."^emi-monthlv  between  New  York.  Balti- 
more, ."san  Diego.  Los  .Angeles.  San  Fran- 
cisco,   Portland,    Tacoma    and    Seattle. 

NAWSCO  LINE 

(Xorth    Atlantic   v<t    Western    Steamship    Co.) 

I'acific   Ste^nisbio   Companv.   agents. 

L.    C.    Smith    Building.       Phone    Elliott    2068. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAII.I  NGS — Intercoastal. 

KviTv  14  (bvs  between  Seattle.  Tacoma. 
\'ancouvtr.  Portland,  .\storia,  San  Fran- 
r'4co.  Oakland.  Los  .\npel.s.  San  Diego. 
Charleston.  Baltimore.  Philadelnhia,  .X'ew 
York,   Boston   and   Portland,   Maine. 


PACIFIC-CARIBBEAN  GULF  LINE 

.\.    M.    C.illespic,    Inc..    agents. 

Arctic    P.nihiing.       I'lione    Klliott    3526. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS  Monthly  from  Seattle  and  Puget 
Sound,  Portland  and  Columbia  River,  .San 
Francisco  and  Los  .\ngeles  to  Xew  Or- 
leans, Mobile  and  aribhean  Sea  and  (iulf 
of  Mexico  ports  as  inducements  offer,  via 
Panama   Canal. 


PANAMA  PACIFIC  LINE 

Oiitornatioiial     Mercantile    Marine    Coni|)any.) 
Pacific    .'^tcamshiii    Company,    agents. 
L.    C.    Smith    Building.      Phone    Elliott   2068. 
FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal. 

Regular  intervals  between  X'ew  York,  San 
Diego.  Los  .\ngeles.  .San  I'rancisco.  Oak- 
land,   Portland.    .Seattle    and    Tacoma. 

TRANSMARINE  LINES 

Transmarine    Cori)oration. 

W.    D.    Benson,    agent. 

4428  Wliite    P.uilding.      IMioni-    Elliott    6127. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

W'eeklv  between  Port  .Xew^rk  and  Los  .An- 
geles,  San    Francisco   and   Puget    Sound. 

UNITED-AMERICAN  LINES,  INC. 

Sudden     .*v-     (1i  ristciisdn.    agents. 

81(1    Hnge    P.uilding. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

W'eeklv  between  ISahiniore.  New  ^'ork.  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia.  Los  .Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Oakland,   Portland  and   Seattle. 

WILLIAMS  LINE 

W'illi.-im'-    .Steamshiii    ('omiianv.    Inc. 

llanford    '^trfet    terminal.       Phone    Elliott    6657. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

Twice  monthlv  from  Pacific  Coast  norts 
to    Baltimore,    Philadelphia    and    Xew    York. 


t       LOS  ANGELES       j 

AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN    STEAM- 
SHIP COMPANY 

McCormick.    McPlierson    i^-    Lai)ham,    agents. 

Central     Bnildln". 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SA  ILI  NG=— Intercoastal. 

SAILINGS  Wc.kh  from  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Port- 
land^ Oakland,  San  Francisco,  Los  .Angeles 
to   New    ^'ork   anrl    Boston. 

SAILINGS  Every  14  davs  from  Portland,  Se- 
attle, Tacoma.  Oakland,  San  Francisco,  Los 
.Angeles   to    Baltimore  and    Philadelnhia. 

SAILING'-  Every  28  davs  from  Portland,  Se- 
attle, Tacoma,  Oakland.  .San  Francisco,  Los 
-Angeles   to   Savannah    and    Charleston. 

ARGONAUT   STEAMSHIP   LINE 

X'orton.    I.illv    .*.'-    ("onipanv.   general    aeonts. 

\'.nn    Nuvs    Bmlding.      Phone    Maine  873044. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

Everv  2  wcek«  from  Vancouver,  Seattle, 
Portland,  San  Francisco  and  Los  .Anireles 
to  X'ew  V"rk.  Boston,  Providence,  Phila- 
ilelidiia    and     P.altimorc. 

DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

C.    J.   Lehman,    agent. 

421     Pacific    Electric    Building.       Phone    875171. 
Pico  5778. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal   Service. 

Regidar  idlings  between  ,S?ii  Fmncisco, 
Seattle.  \'ancouver.  B.  C,  Los  Angeles, 
New   York,    Boston,    Baltimore  and    Norfolk 

ELDER  &   MITTNACHT  LINE 

(•Operating    T".    S.    S.    B.    vessels.) 

.Struthers    &•    P.arrv,    agents. 

71  n    P.-.cific   Elertric    Building. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Intercoa«taI. 

Regular  service  between  New  York.  .Bos- 
ton. Philadf-lidiin.  Baltimore  and  Los  .An- 
geles,  San    Francisco,    Portland    and    Seattle. 


GARLAND  STEAMSHIP  CORPO- 
RATION 

(L'.    -S.    Intercoastal    Line.) 

J,    D.    Spreckels    iV-    Bros.    Company, 

A.    .M.    Cidver,    general    agent, 

511    South    Siiritig   street. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal, 

Every  2  weeks  from  X'ew  York,  Baltimore 
and  Norfolk  to  Los  .Angeles,  San  I'ran- 
cisco  and    Puget   .Sound. 

ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINES 

X'orton.    I.illv    \'    ('i)iniianv,    general    agents. 

638    \'an    Xuvs    Building.  '    Phone  873044. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal  Service, 

Every  5  to  7  davs  between  Vancouver, 
Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Los  .Angeles,  San 
Diego  and  .X'ew  N'ork.  Boston,  Providence. 
Philadclpliia     and     Baltimore. 

SAILINGS — Hawaiian   Service. 

Monthly  from  Baltimore  to  Hawaii  via  San 
Diego    and    Los    Angeles. 

LUCKENBACH  LINES 

Lucketibach    Stcamshiii    I'ompanv. 

208    West    l':ii/litli    street.      Phone    Main    808. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS — North  Atlantic-Interccastal. 

Everv  7  days  from  Portland,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  l.os  .\ngeks  to  X'ew  York,  Bos- 
ton   anil    Philadelphia. 

SAILINGS— Gulf  Service. 

Every  17  ays  from  Portland,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  .Angeles  to  Galveston,  New 
Orleans  and   Mobile. 

MOORE  &  McCORMACK  COMPANY, 
INC. 

(Managing     agents     for     Commercial     .Steamshi]! 

Lines.) 
Struthers   &    Barry,    Inc.,   general    agents    Pacific 

Coast. 
737     Pacific     Electric     P.uilding.       Phone     I>.     .A. 

822789. 
FREIGHT    ONLY. 
SAILINGS — Intercoastal. 

bv  five  steamers  between  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore  and  Los  .\ngeles,  San 
I'rancisco,    Portland    and    .Seattle. 

MUNSON-McCORMICK   LINE 

McCormick    Steamship    Comi)any. 

Lane    Mortgage    Building.      Phone    .Metropolitan 
6140. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal. 

Semi-mnntldv  between  New  ^'ork  and  Bal- 
timore anil  Los  .Angeles.  .San  Francisco, 
Oakland.    Portland,    Seattle    and    Tacoma. 


NAWSCO    LINE 

(  .Vorili     .\llantic     iS:     Western     .Steamship     Com- 
pany.) 

Pacific    Steamship    Companv,   agents. 

322    Central     National     Bank     Building.       Phone 
Main    7582. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal. 

Every  14  days  between  Portlaml,  .San 
Francisco,  Los  .\ngeles.  Philadelnhia,  X'ew 
York,    Boston    and    Portland,    Maine. 

PACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 

Passenger    Offices:     503    Soutn    Spring    street. 
Freight     Offices:       605     Central      Building,      108 

W{st    Sixth    street. 
SAILINGS— Intercoastal  (PASSENGERS   AND 

FREIGHT). 

Every  2i  days  from  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  via  Manzanillo,  San  lose  de 
Guatemala,  .\cajutla.  La  Libertad,  Corinto, 
Balboa.  Cristobal,  Havana.  Baltimore  and 
New  York.  Westward  calls:  New  A'ork. 
Baltimore,  Cristobal.  Balboa,  Corinto,  La 
Libertad.    San    Jose   de   Guatemala,    f.os   .An- 

.geles  .Tnd   San    Francisco. 
SAILINGS— Intercoastal  (DIRECT    FREIGHT 

SERVICE). 

Every  14  days.  Eastward  calls:  .San  Fran- 
cisco. Los  .\ngeles.  Baltimore,  New  York 
and  X'orfolk.  Westbound  sails:  X'^ew  York, 
Baltimore.  Xorfolk.  I os  .\ngeles.  .San  Fran- 
cisco Portl.-mrl  ami  Seattle. 
SAILINGS — W/est    Coast    Mexico  -  Panama 

(PASSENGERS    AND    FREIGHT). 

Twice  a  month  between  .San  Francisco.  Los 
Angeles,  calling  ,-<t  port<;  in  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral   .\merica  and   Canal   Zone, 
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NORTON,  LILLY  &   COMPANY 

GENERAL  AGENTS,  PACIFIC  COAST 
ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINES  (Intercoastal  Service) 

Sailings  Every  5  to  7  Days  from  Vancouver,  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  to  New  York, 
Boston,    Providence,    Philadelphia   and    Baltimore. 

ARGONAUT  STEAMSHIP  LINE  (Intercoastal  Service) 

Sailings  Every  2  Weeks  from  Vancouver,  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  to  New 
York,    Boston,    Providence,    Philadelphia    and    Baltimore. 

ELLERMAN'S  WILSON  LINE,  Ltd.  (Pacific-United  Kingdom-Continent  Service) 

Monthly  Sailings  from  Vancouver,  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego  to  Havre,  London, 
Hull  and  other  United  Kingdom  and  Continental  Ports  as  Inducements  Offer.  Through  Bills  of  Lading  Issued 
to  Scandinavian,  Baltic,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Mediterranean   and    Levant    Ports   with   Transhipment    at   Hull. 

SOCIETE  GENERALE  DE  TRANSPORTS  MARITIMES  A  VAPEUR 

(Pacific-Mediterranean  Service) 

Sailings  from  Vancouver,  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  to  Genoa  and  Mar- 
seilles and  Other  Mediterranean   Ports   as  Inducements  Offer. 

TELEPHONE  PACIFIC      COAST      GENERAL     OFFICE  CABLE  ADDRESS 

SUTTER  3600  435  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  "vernotch" 

OTHER     OFFICES 

BALTIMORE  BOSTON  CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES         NEW  ORLEANS        NEWPORT  NEWS 

NORFOLK  PHILADELPHIA  PORTLAND,  ORE.  SAN  DIEGO  SEATTLE 

MAIN     OFFICE 
NEW  YORK  26  BEAVER  STREET 


ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINES 

PACIFIC-UNITED  KINGDOM  SERVICE 

FROM   PACIFIC   COAST   PORTS  TO  GLASGOW,  LIVERPOOL, 
MANCHESTER,  AVONMOUTH  AND  LONDON 

SAILINGS  EVERY  THREE  WEEKS 

For  Rates  and  Particulars  Apply  to 

E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  INC. 

General  Agents  Pacific  Coast 
260  California  Street,  San  Francisco  Phone— Douglas  8040-841-8042 

B.  W.   GREER  &   SON,   LTD.,  Agents,  Vancouver 
NORTON,  LILLY  &  COMPANY,  Agents,  Portland,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego 


UNITED    AMERICAN     LINES,    INC. 

PACIFIC  COAST  HEADQUARTERS,  230  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

INTERCOASTAL 


WEEKLY  SERVICE 
VIA  PANAMA  CANAL 

Baltimore-New  York-Boston 
Philadelphia  and  Los  Angeles 
San  Francisco-Seattle-Portland 


NORTH  PACIFIC-EUROPEAN 
FORTNIGHTLY  SERVICE 

Between  North  Pacific  Ports 

and 

United    Kingdom-Continent 


PACIFIC     COAST     AGENTS 
LOS  ANGELES  S.  S.  COMPANY  SUDDEN  &  CHRISTENSON        COLUMBIA  PACIFIC  SHIPPING  CO. 

Lcs  Angeles  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  Portland 

ATLANTIC     COAST     AGENTS 

UNITED    AMERICAN    LINES,    INC. 


PLEASE   MENTION   PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW  WHEN   YOU   WRITE 


October 
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INTERCOASTAL 


LOS  ANGELES        I 


(Continued) 

PACIFIC-CARIBBEAN   GULF   LINE 

Swayne    vS:    Hoyt,    Inc..   manascis. 

488    Pacific    l-Ilt-ctric   BuildinK- 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS  Monthly  from  Seattle  and  I'uget 
Sound.  Tortland  and  olumbia  River.  San 
Francisco  and  Los  .Xngelcs  to  Xew  Or- 
leans, Mobile  and  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf 
of  Mexico  ports  as  inducements  offer,  via 
I'anania  Canal. 


PANAMA-PACIFIC   LINE 

International    Mercantile    Marine    Company. 

FreiKlU    Offices :      Pacific    Steamship     Company, 
322    Citizens    National     Bank.  , 

Passenger  Offices :     Security    Build'ng. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

KcRular  intervals  between  New  York  and 
San  DieRo,  Los  -Xngeles,  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,    Portland.    Seattle    and    Tacoma. 


TRANSMARINE   LINES 

(Transmarine    Corporation.) 

Outer   Harbor   Dock   iV    Wharf   Company,   agent. 

Inion   Oil    Buildinsr.      Phone   Bilwy.   7900-604-81. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal. 

Weekly   between    Port   Newark  and   Los   .\n- 
jjeles   and   San    Francisco   and   Puget   Soinid. 


UNITED  AMERICAN  LINES,  INC. 

I. OS   .\np;eles   Ste.Tmshii)   Company. 

.^06    Centra!    Building. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal. 

Weekly  between  Baltimore,  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, I'hiiadelphia.  Los  Angeles.  San  Fran- 
cisco,   Oakland,    I'ortland    and    Seattle. 


WILLIAMS    LINE 

Williams   .'Steamship   Company. 

Stock    Exchange    Building. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

Twice  monthly  from  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  to  Baltimore.  Philadelphia  and 
New    York. 


PORTLAND 


» 
• 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN    STEAM- 
SHIP COMPANY 

C.    L).    Kennedy,   agent. 

Railway    Exchange    Building. 

SAILINGS  -Weekly  from  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Port- 
KukK  Oakland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
to   New   \'ork  and    Boston. 

SAILINGS— Every  14  days  from  Portland.  Se- 
attle. Tacoma.  Oakland,  .San  Francisco.  Los 
.\ngeles  to    Baltimore  and    I'hiiadelphia. 

SAILINGS— Every  28  days  from  Portland,  Se- 
attle, Tacoma,  Oakland,  San  Francisco.  Los 
.\ngcles   to   Savannah   and   Charleston. 


ARGONAUT  STEAMSHIP   LINE 

Norton,    Lilly   &   Company,  general   agents. 
400    Veon    Building.      Phone    Atwater   2661. 
FREIGHT   ONLY. 
SAILINGS — Every   2   weeks   between    Portland. 

N'ork.    Boston,   Providence,   Philadelphia   and 

Baltimore. 


ELDER  &  MITTNACHT  LINE 

((^lerating   V.    S.   S.    B.   vcsscN.) 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

Monthlv  between  Los  .Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Portland,  Seattle  and  Boston,  New 
York   and    Philadelphia. 


ISTHMIAN    STEAMSHIP  LINES 

.Xoiton,    Lillv    iV;    Company,    general    agents. 
Won    liuililing.      Phone  Atwater  2661. 
FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal  Service. 

Every     5     to     7     days     between     \'ancouver, 
Seattle,    San     Francisco,     Los    .Xngeles,    San 
Diego   and    .New    York,    Boston,    Providence, 
Philadelphia    and    Baltimore. 
SAILINGS— Hawaiian  Service. 

.Monthly   from    Baltimore   to    Hawaii   via  San 
Diego    and    Los    Angeles. 


LUCKENBACH    LINES 

Lucktnbach    Steamship    Company,    Inc. 

Spaulding    Building.     Phone    Broadway    4378. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — North    Atlantic-Intercoastal. 

Every  7  days  from  Portland,  .San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  to  New  York,  Boston 
and    Philadelphia. 

SAILINGS— Gulf  Service. 

Every  17  days  from  Portland,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  to  Oalveston,  New 
Orleans   and    Mobile. 


MOORE  &  McCORMACK  COMPANY, 
INC. 

(Managing     agents     for     Commercial     Steamship 
Lines.) 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

By  five  steamers  between  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, lialtimore  and  Los  .\ngeles,  San 
Francisco,    Portland   and    .Seattle. 


MUNSON-McCORMICK   LINE 

-McCorniick    .Steamship    Line. 

181    Burnsiile   street.     Phone   Broadway    1498. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

."semiinontlily  between  New  York  and  Btl- 
tiniore  and  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Portland    and   Seattle. 


NAWSCO   LINE 

(.North    .\tlantic    \-   Western    S.    S.    Company.) 

Pacific    Steamship    Company. 

101    Third    street.     Phone    Broadway    5481. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

Every  14  ilays  between  Portland,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  .\ngeles,,  Philadelphia.  New 
York,     Boston    and     Portland,     Maine. 


PACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 
FREIGHT    ONLY. 
SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

Every  7  days.  Eastward  calls:  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  .\ngeles,  Baltimore,  New  York 
and  Norfolk,  \\estbound  calls:  New  York, 
Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

PACIFIC -CARIBBEAN    GULF    LINE 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS  Monthly  from  Seattle  and  Pnget 
Sound,  Portland  and  Columbia  River,  San 
Francisco,  and  Los  .\ngeles  to  New  Or- 
leans, .Mobile  and  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf 
of  Mexico  ports  as  inducements  offer,  via 
Panama    Canal. 

PANAMA   PACIFIC    LINE 

International    .Mercantile    Marine    Company. 

Pacific    Steamshi])    Company,    freight    agents. 

.\dmiral    Line   Terminal. 

SAILINGS — Regular  intervals  between  New 
\'ork  and  -San  Diego.  Los  .Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Oakland,  Portland,  Seattle  and 
Tacoma. 


UNITED   AMERICAN    LINES,   INC. 

Columbia-Pacific    .Shipping    Company, 

Porter    Building.      Phone    Bdwv.    5360. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

\\  eeklv  between  Baltimore,  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia.  Los  .\ngeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco Oakland,  Portland  and  Seattle. 


♦ 
♦ 


VANCOUVER 


ARGONAUT  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

i!.    W.    (ireer    \-    Son,    Ltd. 

oi)_'    Hastings    street.    West. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal. 

Every  2  weeks  between  Vancouver,  .Seattle, 
Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  .Angeles  and 
.New  \'ork,  Boston,  i'rovidence,  Philadel- 
I>hia    and    lialtiniore. 

DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

("anailian    Robert    Dollar   Company.    Ltd. 

4U_'    Pender   street.  West.      Phone    Seymour  8680. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal   Service. 

Regular  sailings  lietween  San  Francsico, 
Seattle.  Wineouver,  I!.  C,  Los  .\ngeles. 
New    York.    Boston.    Baltimore   and    .Norfolk. 

ELDER  &  MITTNACHT  LINE 

(Oiierating    V.    S.    S.    B.   vessels.) 

Canadian   .\merican   Shii>ping   Company,   Ltd. 

I 'hone    .Sevmour    2198. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

.Alonthly  service  between  North  Pacific 
Coast  ports,  San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles and  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more and    Norfolk. 

ISTHMIAN    STEAMSHIP  LINES 

1!.    W.    tirecr   \-    Son.   Ltd. 

(>i)J   Hastings  sir.et.  West.     Phone  Seymour  2377. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal  Service. 

Every  5  to  7  davs  between  Vancouver, 
Seattle,  San  l-'rancisco,  Los  .\ngeles,  San 
Diego  and  New  ^'ork,  Boston,  Providence, 
Phdndelphia    and     Baltimore. 

SAILINGS — Hawaiian   Service. 

Monthly  from  Baltimore  to  Hawaii  via  San 
Diego    ••iiiil    l.os    .\ngeles. 

LUCKENBACH  LINES 

iMiipire    Shipping    Company,    Ltd. 

I'honc    .Sevmour   8014. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

Regular  service  between  Vancouver,  New 
\  ork,    Boston.    Philadelphia,   also  gulf  ports. 

MOORE  &  McCORMACK  COMPANY 
INC. 

Canadian    .\nurican    Shipping    Company,    Ltd. 

Phone    Sevmour   2198. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

l-.very  3  weeks  from  .North  I'acific  Coast  ports, 
San  1-raiicisco.  Los  .Angeles,  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia.     I'.nltimore    and    Norfolk. 

MUNSON-McCORMICK  LINE 

KingsR-y    Navigation    Company.   Ltd. 

FREIGHT   ONLY.^-     '"''""'   ^^'^'"""^   '''"■ 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

Seminionthlv  between  New  York,  Balti- 
more, San  Diego,  Los  .Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco  and   North    Pacific  Coast  ports. 

NAWSCO  LINE 

(North  .Atlantic  X:  Western  Steamshii)  Com- 
pany.) 

I'acific    .'■iteaniship    Company. 

I'hone    Sevmour    445. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

Every  14  days  between  North  Pacific 
C  oast  ports  and  Charleston.  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  .New  York,  Boston  and  Port- 
land,   Maine. 

PACIFIC-CARIBBEAN  GULF  LINE 

Dominion    Sliipjiing    Company. 

618    Pacific    Building.     I'hone   Seymour    1905. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS  .Monthly  from  North  Pacific  ports, 
S.-in  I'r.iiicisco,  Los  .Angeles  to  New  Or- 
leans, .Mobile  and  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf 
of   Mexico    ports. 

WILLIAMS  LINE 

\\  illianis   Steamship   Company,   Inc. 

('.    Cardiier    lohnson    &    Company,    Ltd. 

I'hone    ."-^evnionr   357. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

Twice  monthly  from  Pacific  Coast  ports  to 
Baltimore,    Philadelphia   and   New   York. 
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Panama    Pacific    Line 

International     Mercantile     Marine      Company 


Regular   Dependable   Coast   to   Coast  Passenger  and  Freight  Service 
New  York  and  San  Diego.  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco,   Oakland,  Portland,   Seattle,   Tacoma 


KROONLAND 
FINLAND  ... 
MANCHURIA 
KROONLAND 
FINLAND  ... 
MANCHURIA 


WESTBOUND 

From  New  York,  Pier  61,  N.  River 

Oct   18 

Nov    1 

Nov  22 

Dec     6 

Dec  20 

Jan   10 


EASTBOUND 

From  San  Francisco,  Pier  : 


-Los 


Angeles  Har. 

KROONLAND     .Nov  10 Nov  12 

FINLAND     Nov  24 Nov  26- 

MANCHURIA     Dec   15 Dec   17 

KROONLAND     Dec  29 Dec  ?>\ 

FINLAND      Tan     12 Tan     14 

MANCHURIA     "Feb     2 "Feb     4 


Direct    connections   at    New    York   and    thru    Bills    of   Lading   issued   via: 
rican   Line  to  HAMBURG.  Red   Star  Line  to  ANTWERP.  Atlantic    Transport    Line    to    LONDON. 

White    Star    Line   to    LIVERPOOL,    SOUTHAMPTON    and    MANCHESTER. 


PACIFIC  STEAMSHIP  CO.  (The  Admiral  Line),  General  Freight  Agents  Pacific  Coast 

S.\N    FRANCISCO  LOS   ANGELES  SEATTLE  PORTLAND 

60   California   St.  322   Citizens  National   Bank  L.   C.   Smith   Bldg.  Admiral   Line  Terminal 


SEATTLE 
619   Second  Ave. 


Passenger  Offices: 
T.   H.  LARKE— Pacihc   Coast  Manai 
SAN  FRAXCISCO 
550   Market   St. 


LOS   ANGELES 
.Securities   Bldg. 


Inter  -  Island  Steam  Navigation  Co. 

Limited 
HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Capital  and  Surplus  over  $5,000,000 


SHIP  REPAIRS 

FLOATING  DRY  DOCK 

AUTOMATIC  COAL  CONVEYOR 

BARGES  FOR  BUNKERING 

TERMINAL  FACILITIES 

SHIP  CHANDLERY 

and 

NAVAL  STORES 


Inter -Island  Steam  Navigation  Co. 

Limited 
HONOLULU,  HAWAII 


THE  EAST  ASIATIC  CO.,  Ltd. 


DIRECT   FREIGHT   SERVICE 
between 

The  Pacific  Coast 
Hamburg 

and 

Copenhagen 

TEAKWOOD 

IN  LOGS  AND  PLANKS 


direct  from   The   East  Asiatic    Co.'s   forest   conces- 
sions and  sawmills  in  Siam  and  from  stock 
in  San  Francisco 


The  East  Asiatic  Co.,  Inc.,  Agents 

433  California  St.— Sutter  6717 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

SHIPPING  —  IMPORT  —  EXPORT 


(lctol)er 
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ORIENTAL 

».— — — »........»...«^^  SAILINGS    -Monthly     from     San    Francisco    to  SUZUKI    &    COMPANY 

I           *-i   *  mr    -M-im-k  a  m.  t  .*-i  ■■•  <-i  .*-i  .<-v            •  China   and   Japan    ports    via   Los   Anjjeles   to  ,,.,,.                           ,,,,.         ,.,- 

SAN    FRANCISCO           •  tur'ca"'     ^■°"'     °'     •'^"''°     '"'     '^""'  FRE'iGHT'oNlY.""""'   ''"'""  -"  " 

I—————— — — ««— -.•^  SAILlNGS^"-Monthly    from    Portland    to    Oriin-  SAILINGS      Inemilar    service    Ijctwein     Seattle 

tal    ports    via    San    Francisco    and    Los    An-  ■""I    Japanese    ports. 

/->  A  M  A  T~»T  A  M     /"" /~»\7  c  ID  NT  i\/r  I?  M  T^     iv/ri:>T3  Reles    to    West    Coast    of    Mexico    and    Smith 

CANADIAN     CUVll.KNMtNl      MKK-  America,    thence    to    Portland    and    back    to  THORNDYKE  -  TRENHOLME     COM- 

CHANT     MARINE,     LTD.  Oriental    l)orts.  OAMV     TMr 

,,    ,      „    ,,     ,,                           '  SAILINGS— FREIGHT    ONLY.  PAWY,    IWC. 

>    Pin      •t"'v  ..V'Thnn"     S,,,,.-,-    4 '11 1  Kejiular    ^adin^,    n,    ruund-the-world    service  L.    C.    Smith    l!u,ldn,K.      I'h„ne    Main    3168. 

FREIGHT  ONLY  '""'    "''^""^'l-'^'"     ^'"'^   ^'-^    Panama   Canal.  FREIGHT   ONLY. 

CAiiTMr.c      r>ri»n't^l   <:or,MV»  SAILINGS      Kegnlar     service     between     .Seattle 

M.H.Udr  from     \-ano,nver     to     Yokohama.  YAMASHITA    RISEN    KOGYO  and    Yokohama,    Kobe.    Osaka    an.l    .NaKoya. 

Kobe.  Sli.-niKhai.    .North   China  i)orts,   return-  KAISHA 

iiiK    via    Los    .\ntreles   and    San    Francisco.  Yamashita    Companv.    Inc.,    agents.  WALKER-ROSS,    INC. 

SAILINGS— India  Service.  222    kol)ert    Dollar    BUIk.      Phone   Garfiehl   389V.  ,      ,-    c,„:,u    p„ii  i,„„       pi,   „.   viii,.,,    noa? 

Once  everv   4   or   ,.   months  from   Vancouver  FREIGHT   ONLY.  Irb-tp  HT   oViT  v     '^ 

to  usual  pons.    Pombav   an,l   Calcutta.  SAILINGS      Semi-monthly     from     Puget    SounA  SAILINGS      K'^"'     service     between     .Seattle 

.and    1  ortland    to    \  okohama    and    Kobe    and  ,    v„k,,i,a„,a,    Kol,e,    Osaka   an.l    Nagoya. 

T->^T  T    A  T-^    cirT>T->  A  n^oTTTTi    T  TxTT-i  irregular     scrvicc     from     China     aiu       laiian  '              <»   o.    .        or   .,<«. 

DOLLAR    STEAMSHIP    LINE  p„,,s    to    Sau    Francisco.    Portland    and    .Se- 

The    Robert    Dollar   Com,.anv  attle.  YAMASHITA    KISEN     GOGYO 

Robert     Dollar     nuddiiiy.    311     California    street.  KAISHA 

FREIGHT  ONLY.    '""    '  r — f  pRj^TrH-i^  o'mt'v  ■•    ^"''-   ='«'""'"• 

SAILINGS— Trans-Pacific   Service.  j                        ClTA'T'T'l    T                          !  qatt  Twrc     w             o           y.      !            c     ..i      * 

ReKular     sailiiiKs     between     San      Francisco,  \                         3  IL /\  1     i    Li  Hi                          ♦  SAILINGS  -Lvery     2     weeks    from     Seattle    to 

Seattle.  Vancouver.  Yokohama.  Kobe.  Shang-         j ♦  ^  okohama,   Kobe,  Osaka   and   Nagoya. 

'Ingeiir"'"'""'''  ■^'"''""■■''  '■"'"'■"'"*-'  ^■'■'''  '''"^  ^■t1::s;::;&i^«ssi^^.--  F  .  ..-.>«..,fl». 

ADMIRAL  ORIENTAL  LINE  •• ^ 

MITSUI  BUSSAN  KAISHA  kA/LiNGS-PASsl!jGKVND''kl'^^^  j            LOS   ANGELES 

Mitsui    iV    Company.  l-'.v.ry     12     days     between     Seattle.     N'ictoria,  ^ .,..  ,^.,„^ ,,,,...,,,..  ,.^^^^^ 

.\lerchants    |-:xchani>e    lildfj.      I'hone   Sutter   3414.  P-.    C.,    Vokohama,    Kobe.    Shanghai,    Hong- 

FREIGHT  ONLY.  kona;   and    Manila. 

SAILINGS      .Monthly    from    San     Francisco    to  SAILINGS— FREIGHT    ONLY  CANADIAN     GOVERNMENT     MER- 

Poitiand     and     Xorth     Pacific    ports,     thence  RcKular     service     to      Vladivostok.      Dairen,  CHANT    MARINE 

to   China    and   Japan.  Tientsin,     Tabu     liar.     Tsingtao,     Shanghai  ,^    ,      „    ,,     ^ 

and     Japan     ports     on     either     outward     or  Pna    nlln   ,.     rPPn"^'-        t^i             T>         ,            7onn 

NIPPON    YUSEN    KAISHA  homeward   voyages,    as   freight   olTcrs   justify  ^^^   .„,?1    x  "q44                             "^     liroadway     7900 

Dodwell    &   Company.    Ltd.  SAILINGS— Monthly      service      to      Yokohama,  o?t¥JI?^'C  O^^Y. 

-    ''"iS,  ^'iJ^'J^      Phone   Sutter  4J01.  Kobe.    Shanghai.    Foochow.    Amov,    Swatow,  SAILINGS— Oriental    Service. 

FREIGHT  ONLY.  .Manila,    Cebu    and    Ihiiln.  Monthly     from      Vancouver     to     Vokohama, 

SAILINGS    -Regular     service     between     China,  '  Kobe,     .Shanghai.     North     China,     ports,     re- 

l.ipan     ports     and     United     States     .Atlantic  r»r»T  TAT?    Q  T  TT  A  TW  QT-T  T  T>    T  TMT?  turning    via     Los     .\ngeles    and     San     Fraii- 

Ports   via    I'anama   Canal,    vessels    calling    at  ^n       ,.,.,,   nr                    1-1^1^'  cisco. 

San    Francisco   on    both   outward    and   home-  I''    '^"''V'     ^'"}^'\\    S '?.'"I'''>">;„           „,,.         „„„ ,  SAILINGS— India    Service. 

ward    voyages.      One    arrival    monthly    from  p-RFirHT   ONTT  v"                  i  hone   Elliott   09/4.  ()„cc     (.^ery     4     or     S     months     from     Van- 

Tai)an.   discharging  cargo   at    San    Francisco.  catt  ixir'c  ^^'r'^-       ^  ,     „        •  couver    to    usual    ports,     Pombav     and     Cal- 

One     to     two     sailings     monthly     homeward,  SAILINGS— Intercoastal    Service.  cutta. 

occasionally    loading    cargo    for    Yokohama,  Kesn  ar     sailings     betvveen     San     Francisco, 

Kiibe   aiK     Shanghai  Seattle,     V  ancouvcr,     15.     C,     Los     .\ngeles, 

.\ew    York,    Poston.    Paltimoie    and    Norfolk.  DOLLAR    STEAMSHIP    LINE 

OSAKA  SHOSEN  KAISHA  JAVA-CHINA-JAPAN  LINE  4M '  i-'  t'"'.'','    r'' p    , ,           p,         .-  ,-, 

McC,,rin,ck.    MePberson    ^^    Latdtan.  ,  ,,,,    p,,if„    J^^  ^  '"  l-ieo"  5;'A<. '•-'^■^'""'     '""''"""       "'""^-    ''■^■'^'• 

QATT  IKrQ      4'^n   PrInr!croV;VJ'i^'/^FRP-Tr.HT  <  ■  ^•■H"!    Steamship    Corporation,    agents.  FREIGHT   ONLY. 

^  nfcr  v^^~^        Francisco   Service  (FREIGHT  <_  „lman    Building.      Phone    Elliott    5706.  SAILINGS— Trans-Pacific   Service. 

^r    ..  .                        .            If            \'   I    1  FREIGHT   ONLY.  Regular     sailings     between     .San     Francisco 

Kobe     Moii'"h'anlhai''"lIoXng°nm^^  SAILINGS      Monthly  from  Puget   Sound  and/or  Seattle.  Va„cou*;;er.  Yokohama    Kobe'  Shang: 

L- mor'e               ^hanKhai.    Hongkong   and    Sm-  Columbia    River    ports,    as    inducements    of-  hai.    Hongkong.    .Manila,    returning    via    Los 

<;AT LING"?— Los     Ancreles     Service     CPASSFN-  ^''■'   *°  J^^^^V^'   Cheribon.    Samarang,    Soer-  Angeles. 

GERS    AND    FREIGHT)                    (i'Abbt.N-  abaya,   Yokohama,   Kobe  and   Hongkong. 

.\     steamer    a    month     to     Kobe,    Y'okohama,         , ,„          OQAT^A      QT-JOCTTM     T^ATCT-IA 

Vokkaichi.     Nagasaki.     Hongkong,     f.aigon,  KATSUDA    STEAMSHIP    COMPANY,  <JaAKA     bHUbEN     KAlbHA 

Singapore.      Colombo.      Durban      and      Cajie  LTD  McCdnniek.    .MePlictMni    \     l.apham. 

Town.        These     vessels     are     operating     in  '  .i48    South    Soring   vinet.       Phone   8J1336. 

round-the-world   service   and   on   their  home-  I<-    T.    Johns    \-    ..mpanv.    agents.  PASSENGERS    AND    FREIGHT. 

bound    trip    call    at    Santos.     Buenos     .\ires.  entral    Budding.       Phone    Klliott    3697.  SAILINGS      .\    steaimr   a    month    to   Yobe.    Yo- 

I'io   (Ic   Janeiro.    New    OrleaTT;.    the    Panama  FREIGHT   ONLY.  kobama.     V'okkaielii.     .Nagasaki,     Hongkong, 

Canal    and    Los    .\ngeles.  SAILINGS— Irregular    service    between     Seattle  Saigon.     Singanore.     Colombo,     Durban    and 

and     Oriental     ports     of     Vokohama.     Kobe.  Cape  Town.     These  vessels  are  operating  in 

PACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    COM-  Nagova.  .Shimidzu  and  Moji.  hZnH"''Jr\^^J:l^ '^J'^'lt  f''  °n  '*''■''   V™''' 

T-,  »  »,,r  bounn    trip    call    at    Santos.     Buenos    Aires, 

PANY  MITSUBISHI    SHOJI    KAISHA      LTD.  Rio   de   Janeiro.    New    Orleans,    Panama   Ca- 

.MIS    (.-.bf.  rnia    .treet.      Phone    Sutter    3800.  c,,,,,-,^    P.nildir..'.       Phone  -Elliott    5076.  nal   and    Los   Angeles. 

lOper.Mni.'    C    S.    S.    P..    vcs-eN.)  FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAfLFNGS-Tra'^n^?ac^?c^S?rviIe  SAILINGS      Inegular    service    between     United  STRUTHFRS    &    BARRY,    INC. 

artiLirMO& — irans-t-acinc   aervice.  States  and    Bntisli    (  ohimbia   ports   and    On-  _,_     ,       .,       ,, 

r.vcry    14   days  from   San    rrancisco  to  Hon-  ental    ports.  '-''     Pacihc     hlectnc     P.uilding.       Phone     L.     \. 

olulu.    Vokohama,    Kobe,    Shanghai.    Manila  822789. 

and   Hongkong.  MTTSUT    RTTSSAN    K^AT^^TTA      T  TFi  FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS— HongVone-India    (Freight    Only.)  mil2>Ul     nu  aa/\l\     IS  AJ  an  A,    L,l.U.  SAILINGS      Regular    intervals    from    San    Fran- 

Conncc'ion   at    Hongkong   everv   2   weeks   for  .Nnuriean     B.-nk     Hnildiiig.       I'hone    Elliott     1450.  risro     anrl     I,os     .Angeles,     thence     to     Yoko- 

India   pons.  FREIGHT   ONLY.                    ^  hama.    Kobe,    Shanghai,    Hongkong.    Manila 

SAILINGS—  .Monthly   from   San  Francisco,  Port-  and    Singapore.      .\Iso  calls  at    Dairen,  Taku 

STRUTHERS    &    BARRY     INC  laml.   Seattle  and    Puget   Sound  ports,  thence  Bar   and    Saigon    if   inducements    offer. 

112"M'arket    -tr.et."    PhonVsut'tcr   7640.  NIPPON   YUSEN    KAISHA  TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA 

SAfLpNGS-^Trai^s  Pacific  ^"'">^"'    l''nildinu.      I  bone    Kllioit    3514.  -^^  J",  Kreider. 

^'''rIK    imeryak'7r"m    San    Francisco    and  PASSENGERS   AND   FREIGHT.  37.     Pac,,,e     K  ec.nc     Buil.ling.       Phone     Bdwv. 

Los    .Nngeles.    thence    to    Vokohama.    Kobe.  ^^^^,^,^,°S,,  \'-^:;ireomc'r'"B      c'      Yokomama'  PASSENGERS    AND    FREIGHT. 

p\';\"^'lso        ^-s'^'aniair'e'ir'Tak';."'  '.a^'Td  K   be.     Nagai   ki:"\siVan^hai.     HoSuro,'  FAILINGS      .Monthly   to  China   and   Japan  pons 

Saigon    if    inducements    offer.  «»'ie'-    Oriental    pons    as    inducements    offer.  Vlcxieo   and    .SouUi    .Ameri^ca 

ORATCA    STTORFN    TCATRT4A  SAILINGS — .Monthly    from    Portland    to    Orien- 

TOYO    KISEN    KAISHA  \yvU.KC      ^^^^^^^  tal    pons    via    San    Francisco  .and    Los    .An- 

\\  .    C  .    D.iuson    \-    Company,   agents.  geles   to    \\«st    Coast   of    Mexico    and    South 

,-4'>-51    Market    -!rcet.       lln-ne    Sutler    3900.  Mutual    Life    Building.       Phone    Flliott    5716.  America,    thence    to    Portland    and    back    to 

PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT.  PASSENGERS   AND  FREIGHT.  Oriental    jions 

SAILINGS— Trans-Pacific.  SAILINGS      Regular      -ervice      to      Vokohama.  SAILINGS— FREIGHT    ONLY. 

Twice   a   month   between    San    Francisco   and  Kobe.    Moji.    Dairen,    Shanghai,    Manila    and  Regular    sailings    in    rouufl-the-world    service 

Honolulu,    China,   Japan   and    Manila.  HonRkong.  and   Oriental-New    York   via    Panama   Canal. 
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PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW 


October 


PACIFIC  MAIL  TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 


Five  Sister  Ships: 

5.5.  President  Cleveland 
S.S.  President  Wilson 
5.5.  President  Lincoln 
5.5.  President  Taft 
5.5.  President  Pierce 


Five  New  Palatial 
21^167  Displace- 
ment   Tons,    172 


^     Knot  Steamers 


''THE  SUNSHINE  BELT  TO  THE  ORIENT' 

Sailings  every   14  DAYS  between  San  Francisco,   Honolulu,  Japan,  China  and  the  Philippines. 
Unexcelled  Cuisine  and  Service,  the  result  ol  55  years'  experience  in  the  Oriental  Trade. 


EARLY  SAILINGS  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  ARE: 

S.  S.  President   Taft    November  15 

S.  S.  President  Cleveland    November  27 

S.  S.  President  Pierce    October    4 

S.  S.  President  Lincoln   October  18 

S.  S.  President  Wilson    November     1 


For  Complete  Information  Apply 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

MANAGING  AGENTS,  U.  S.  SHIPPING  BOARD 


10  Hanover  Square 
New  York 


508  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


T  ^c    A^rr^^^r^  .  Passcngcr  Office:    503  So.  Spring  St. 

J-,OS   AngeieS.  Freight  office:   605  Central  Bldg.,  108  West  Sixth  St. 


NORTH  CHINA  LINE 

COLUMBIA  PACIFIC  SHIPPING  CO. 
OPERATING  UNITED   STATES  GOVERNMENT  SHIPS 

Direct  Freight  Service  Without  Transhipment 

Between 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

and 

YOKOHAMA,  KOBE,  SHANGHAI,  TAKUBAR  (Tientsin)  DAIREN 

S.S.  "West  Jester,  '  sailing Oct.   10th         S.S.  "West  Jena,"  sailing Nov.    5th 

S.S.  "Pawlet,"   sai  ing    Oct.  15th         S.S.  "West  Cayote,"  sailing Nov.  26th 

YOKOHAMA,  KOBE,  HONGKONG,  MANILA 

S.S.  "West  Keats,"  sailing Oct.   15th         S.S.  A  Steamer,  sailing Nov.  15th 

S.S.  "West  Nomentum,"  sailing. .  .Nov.    1st        S.S.  "Hannawa,"  sailing Dec.     1st 

For  Freight  Rates,  Space,  etc.,  apply  to 

R.  T.  JOHNS  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Central  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Washington 
ASTORIA  SHIPPING  COMPANY,  Astoria,  Oregon,  or 

COLUMBIA  PACIFIC  SHIPPING  COMPANY 

PORTER   BUILDING,   PORTLAND,   OREGON 


PLEASE   MENTION   PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW  WHEN   YOU   WRITE 


October 


PACIFIC  MARINE   REVIEW 
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ORIENTAL 


I         PORTLAND  j 

MITSUI    BUSSAN   KAISHA 

.MitMii    iV    Cuni|iany. 

"0_>   Wilcox    Buildini?.     I'hone  Main   4113. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS     Monthly    from    San    Francisco    to 

Portland    an<l    N'ortli    Pacific    ports,    thence 

to   China   and  Japan. 

NORTH  CHINA  LINE 

(Operating    l'.    S.    S.    R.    vessels.) 

Columbia    Pacific   .Shipping   Company. 

Porter    Buildint;.      Phone    Bdwy.    5360. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS  Monthly  from  Portland  to  Orient, 
calling  at  \'okohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai, 
Taku    Bar  and    Dairen. 

SAILINGS-  .Monthly  from  Portland  to  Yoko- 
hama,  Kobe,    Hongkong   and    Manila. 

TOYO    KISEN   KAISHA 

Oregon-Pacific    Company. 

203-4    Wilco.x    Building.'    Phone   Bdwy.   4529. 

PASSENGERS    AND    FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS— Monthly  from  Portland  to  Ori- 
ental ports  via  San  Francisco  and  Los 
.\ngcles  to  West  Coast  of  Mexico  and 
South  -Xnierica,  thence  to  Portland  and 
back    to    Oriental    ports. 

SAILINGS— FREIGHT    ONLY. 

Regular  sailings  in  round-the-world  service 
and  l.os  .Xngeles  to  West  Coast  of  Mex- 
ico and  South  .\merica,  thence  to  Portland 
and    back   to   Oriental    ports. 

SAILINGS— FREIGHT  ONLY. 

Regular  sailings  in  round-the-world  service 
and    Oriintal-Xcw   York   via    Panama    Canal. 

YAMASHITA    KISEN    KOYGA 
KAISHA 

^'an1ashita   Companv. 
r,09    Portir    Building. 


FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS  Semi-monthly  from  Puget  Sound 
and  I'ortland  to  Yokohama  and  Kobe  and 
irregular  service  from  Cliina  and  lapan  ports 
to   San    Francisco,    I'ortland   and    .Seattle. 


I         VANCOUVER         j 

CANADIAN    GOVERNMENT    MER- 
CHANT   MARINE,    LTD. 

I!.    C.    Keely,    Pacific    Coast    manager. 

J'hone    Seymour   8420. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Oriental   Service. 

Monthly  from  V'ancouver  to  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Shanghai,  North  China  i)orts,  re- 
turning via  l.os   . Xngeles  and   San   Francisco. 

SAILINGS — India  Service. 

Once  every  4  or  5  months  from  Vancouver 
to    usual   ports,    Bombay    and   Calcutta. 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  STEAMSHIPS. 
LTD. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Station.  Phone  Sey- 
mour 2630. 

PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — Every  14  days  from  Vancouver  to 
Japanese   ports,    Shanghai   and    Hongkong. 

DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

Canadian    Robert   Dollar  Company,   Ltd. 

4U3    Pender    street.  West.      Phone    Seymour  8680. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Trans-Pacific  Service. 

Regular  sailings  between  San  Francsico, 
Seattle,  Vancouver,  Yokohama,  Kobe  Shang- 
hai, Hongkong,  Manila,  returning  via  Los 
.\ngeles. 

MITSUI  &  COMPANY 

John  Gait. 

Phone    Seymour   900. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 


SAILINGS^Monthly  service  between  North 
Pacific    Coast    ports    and    ('hina    and    Jaiian. 

NIPPON  YUSEN  KAISHA 

P..   W.   Greer  &   Son,  Ltd. 

602     Hastings     street,     West.      Phone     Seymour 

2377. 

PASSENGERS  AND  FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS  Regular  service  between  Vancou- 
ver and  p(jrts  in  Japan,  ("hina  and  Philip- 
pines. 

OSAKA  SHOSEN  KAISHA 

Empire    Shipping    Comi)any,    Ltd. 

706  Board  of  Trade  building.  Phone  Seymour 
8014. 

PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS  Every  2  weeks  to  all  ports  in 
Japan  and  China,  also  Vladivostok,  .Singa- 
pore,   Bombay,    etc. 

SUZUKI  &  COMPANY 

]*>.    I..   Johnson    Walton   iv    Company. 

850     Hastings     street.     West.      Phone     Seymour 

7147. 
FREIGHT   ONLY. 
SAILINGS — Irregular    service    between     Pacific 

Coast    ports   and   Japan   ports. 

WALKER-ROSS,  INC. 

Canadian   .Xmcrican   Shipping   Company,   Ltd. 
I'hone    Seymour    2198. 
FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS  —  Regular  service  to  Yokohama, 
Kobe,    Osaka   and    Nagoya. 


YAMASHITA    KISEN    KOGYO 
KAISHA 

C.    Gardner   Johnson    &   Company,    Ltd. 
I'hone   .Seymour   357. 
FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS—Every      2      weeks      to      Yokohama, 
Kobe,    Osaka    and    Nagoya. 


UNITED  KINGDOM 

CONTINENTAL  EUROPE 


SAN  FRANCISCO     i 


BLUE  FUNNEL  LINE 

Ocean  Steamship  Company  and  China  Mutual 
Steam   Navigation    Company. 

2   Pine  street.      Phone  Sutter  3201. 

PASSSENGERS   AND    FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — Every  6  weeks  from  North  Pa- 
cific ports,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Ange- 
les   to    London,    Liveri)ol    and   Glasgow. 

BLUE  STAR  LINE 

Pacific    Steamship    Company,    agents. 

60   California   street.      Phone   Sutter   7800. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS  —  Twice  weekly  between  Puget 
Sound,  Portland,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
.\ngeles  and  London,  I-ivcrpool  and  Glas- 
gow. 

EAST  ASIATIC  COMPANY,  LTD. 

433   California   street.     Phone  Sutter   5717. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS — .Monthly  between  Los  .Angeles, 
San  Francisco.  Portland  and  London,  Hull, 
Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and   Christiania. 

ELLERMAN'S  WILSON  LINE,  LTD. 

Norton.    Lilly   \:   Company,   general   agents. 

4S5    California   street.      Phone    Sutter   3600. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Monthly  between  Vancouver,  Pu- 
get Sound,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los 
-'Xngeles,  San  Diego  and  Havre,  London, 
Hull  and  other  L'nited  Kingdom  and  Con- 
tinental ports  as  inducements  offer.  Through 
bills  of  lading  issued  to  Scandinavian,  Bal- 
tic, Portuguese,  Spanish,  ^lediterranean  and 
Levant   ports,   via   Hull. 


FRENCH  LINE 

(Conipagnie   Gencralc   Transatlantique.) 

Trans-Oceanic    Company,    sub-agents. 

240    Battery    street.      Phone   Kearny   4100. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Twice  a  month  between  Vancouver, 
Seattle,  I'ortland,  San  Francisco,  Los  An- 
geles to  French  and  other  Continental  and 
United  Kingdom  ports  via  Panama  Canal 
and    West   Indies. 

FURNESS  PRINCE  LINE 

Furness,   Withy   iV   Company,   Ltd. 

710   Balfour    Building.      I'hone   Sutter   6478-6479. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Fortnightly  from  Seattle,  Portland, 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to  Glas- 
gow, Liverpool,  London,  Havre,  Hull  and 
other  ports    when    inducements   offer. 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE 

H.ilfonr,    Guthrie    &    Company. 

331  California    street.      Phone   Sutter  6437. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS—Every  30  days  from  Seattle,  Port- 
land, San  Francisco  and  Los  .Angeles  to 
l'nited  Kingdom  i)orts.  From  .August  to 
December,   sailings  every   two   weeks. 

ISTHMIAN   STEAMSHIP  LINES 

\i.    C.    |-;v.ins    &    Sons,    agents. 

260    (  alilornia   street.      Phone    Douglas   8040-1-2. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Pacific-United  Kingdom  Service. 
Every  3  weeks  from  Vancouver,  Seattle, 
Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego  to  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
Avonmouth  and  other  l/nited  Kingdom 
ports    as    inducements   offer. 

JOHNSON  LINE 

X\".    R.    Grace    &    Company. 

332  Pine   street.      Phone   Sutter  3700. 
PASSSENGERS   AND    FREIGHT. 


SAILINGS— Monthly  between  Pacific  Coast 
ports  and  Havre.  Bergen,  Christiania,  Goth- 
berg,  Malmo,  Copenhagen,  .Stockholm  and 
Helsingfors. 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  LINE 

(Joint    service   of   the   Roval    Mail   .Steam    Packet 

Company   and    Holland   .America    Line.) 
401    Market    street.      Phone    Douglas    7510. 
FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Every    3    weeks    between    Vancou- 
ver.   Puget   Sound.    Columbia    River,  San  Fran- 
cisco,    Los     Angeies,     Liverpool,     London, 
Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. 

NORWAY  PACIFIC  LINE 

485    California   street.      I'hone   Sutter    5099. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — From  .San  Francisco  and  Los  -An- 
geles to  United  Kingdom,  Continental  ports 
and    Scandinavia.      Sailings    every    60    days. 

SOCIETE    GENERALE    DE    TRANS- 
PORT  MARITIMES    A    VAPEUR 

Norton.    Lilly    iS:    Comiianv.   general    agents. 

485    California    street.      Phone   Sutter   3600. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Monthly  from  Seattle,  Portland, 
.San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to  Mar- 
seilles and   (ienoa. 

TRANSOCEANIC  COMPANY 

240   Battery   street.      Phone  Kearny  4100. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Regular  service  from  Pacific  Coast 
ports  to  London,  Hull  and  Leith,  also  .Scan- 
dinavian and  Irish  ports  as  inducements 
offer. 

UNITED  AMERICAN   LINES 

.Sudden    iS:    Christenson. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — North  Pacific-European  oervice. 

Fortnightly  between  North  Pacific  ports 
and  ports  in  United  Kingdom  and  Conti- 
nental   Europe. 
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October 


Next  Sailings  are: 

President  Madison 

October  1 7 

President  McKinley 

October  29 

President  Jackson 

November  10 

Pres  id  en  t  Jefferson 

November  22 

President  Grant 

December  4 


Fastest  Time 
to  M^  ORIENT 

from  Seattle 

IF  you  are  going  to  the  Orient,  travel  on 
one  of  the  new  and  magnificent  U.  S. 
Government  "President"  ships!  They 
make  the  fastest  time  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Orient — only  eleven  steam- 
ing days  from  the  port  of  Seattle  to 
Yokohama! 

This  great  fleet,  the  Presideni  Grant, 
President  Jefferson,  President  McKinley, 
President  Madison  and  President  Jackson, 
is  owned  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and 
operated  from  Seattle  by  the  Admiral 
Oriental  Line.  It  is  earning  the  highest 
praise  from  world  travelers. 

Write  Now 

Send  the  blank  helonu  nn^u.  Yon  nvill receit-e  a  complete 
description  of  these  ships^  their  extraordinary  luxury,  beauty, 
and  service.     You  incur  no  obligation.    Write  noiv. 


INFORMATION  BLANK 

To  U.   S.    Shipping   Board 

Information  Office  4267       A. Washington.  D.  C. 

I'Irase  send  without  obligation  the  U.S.  (.'overnment  Booklet  giving 
travel  facts  and  also  information  regarding  U.  S.  Government  ships.  1 
am  considering  atriptothe  Orient  p,  to  Europe  Di  to  South  American- 
I  would  travel     st  class  n  ,  id  n  ,  jd  Q- 


Mj  Nami  

Mj  Siriel  No.  i 
Town 


For  retfrt'athnt  aiiiireti  local  aeentt  or 

The  Admiral  Oriental  Line 


L.  C.  Smith  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
65  3  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


112  West  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
17  State  St.,  Neui  Yotfe  City 


iilanit£ine  Ofirr.iton  Cor 

UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD 

OwntrJ  utihi-  ViJJi-ll 


Between%|P 

San  Francisco 
los  Angeles  f^'^ 
SanDiego 


October 
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UNITED  KINGDOM 

CONTINENTAL  EUROPE 

. : 


SEATTLE 


BLUE  FUNNEL  LINE 

Dodwill    .>c    C'omiianv,    Ltd.,    asfiits. 

Stuart    lUiiUiiiiK.      I'lumc    Klliott    2068. 

PASSENGERS   AND  FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS— Every  6  weeks  from  North  Pa- 
cific ports,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
to   I.ondon,    Liver|ii)ol   and   Glasgow. 


BLUE  STAR  LINE 

.•\<lniiral    Oriental    Line. 

L.    C.    Smith    Building.      Phone    Elliott   2068. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Twice  weekly  between  Puget  Sound, 
Portland,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
and    London,    Liveriioo!    and    Glasgow. 

ELLERMAN'S  WILSON  LINE 


Norton,    Lilly    \-    Company,    general    agents. 
Alaska   Building.      Phone   Elliott   2450. 
FREIGHT   OliLY. 

SAILINGS  -ATonthly  between  Puget  Sound, 
Portland.  '.*>an  F'rancisco,  Los  .Angeles,  San 
Diego  and  Havre,  London,  Hull  and  other 
United  Kingdom  and  Continental  ports  as 
inducements  offer.  Through  bills  of  lading 
issued  to  Scandinavian,  Baltic,  Portugeuse, 
.Spanish.  Mediterranean  and  Levant  ports 
via    Hull. 


FRENCH  LINE 

(Compagnie    Generale    Transatlantique.) 

Colman    Building.      Phone    Elliott    5706. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Twice  a  month  between  Vancouver. 
Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  .An- 
geles to  French  and  other  Continental  and 
I'nited  Kingdom  ports  via  Panama  Canal 
and   West   Indies. 


FURNESS  PRINCE  LINE 

(  Furne>^.    Withv    iV    Company    Ltd.) 

Frank    Waterhouse,   agent. 

Central     Building.      Phone    Elliott    007L 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS  Fortnightly  from  Seattle,  Port- 
laiul,  San  Francisco  and  Los  .Angeles  to 
(ilasgow,  Liverpool,  London,  Havre,  Hull, 
and   other   ports   as   inducements   offer. 


HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE 

I'lalfour.    (iutlirie    \-    Coinpanv.    agents. 

Stuart     r.uilding.       Phone    Elliott    1464. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS  Every  30  days  from  Vancouver, 
\'ictoria,  Seattle,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
.\ngclcs  to  I'nited  Kingdom.  From  August 
to    December,    sailings   every   2   weeks. 

ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINES 

.Xnrloii.    Lilly    &    Company. 

.\laska    Building.     Phone    Elliott    2450. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS-^acific-United  Kingdom  Service. 
Kyery  .T  \ve«ks  from  Vancouver,  Seattle, 
I'ortland,  San  Francisco,  Los  .Angeles  and 
San  Diego  to  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
.\vonmouth  and  other  United  Kingdom 
ports    as    inducements   offer. 

I 

JOHNSON  LINE 

W.    K.    dracc    &    Company. 

I  lege    Building.      Phone    Elliott    5412. 

PASSENGERS   AND  FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS— Monthly  between  Pacific  Coast 
l)orts  and  Havre,  Bergen,  Christiania,  Goth- 
enburg. Malmo,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm 
and    Helsingfors. 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  LINE 

(Joint  Service  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company   and    Holland   .America    Line.) 

204-206    Rainier    Building.      Phone    Elliott    4944. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Every  3  \veeks  between  Vancou- 
ver, Puget  Sound,  Columbia  River,  San 
Francisco,  Los  .Angeles,  Liverpool,  London, 
Rotterdam    and   Antwerp. 


SOCIETE    GENERALE    DE    TRANS- 
PORT   MARITIMES   A    VAPEUR 

.Norton,    Lilly   vV    Company,   general   agents. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS  .Monthly  from  Seattle,  Portland, 
San  Francisco  and  Los  .\ngeles  to  .Mar- 
seilles   and    Genoa. 


TRANS-OCEANIC  COMPANY 

Colman    Building.      Phone    Elliott    5706. 

SAILINGS-  From  Pacific  Coast  ports  to  Lon- 
don, Hull,  Leith,  also  Scandinavian  and 
Irish    ports   as    inducements    offer. 


UNITED  AMERICAN  LINES 

Sudikn    \    C!nir>tens(.)n,   agents. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS — North-Pacific-European    Service. 

Fortnightly  Ijetween  North  I'acihc  ports 
and  |)orts  in  United  Kingdom  and  Conti- 
nental  Europe. 


^tw—^tr^y-^.-'*  . 


'-^AimftSK 


LOS  ANGELES 


BLUE    FUNNEL    LINE 

(Ocean  Steamship  Company  anil  China  Mutual 
Steam    Navigation    Company.) 

Dodwell    &    Comi)any,    Ltd. 

504  A.  G.  Bertlott  lUiilding.  Phone  Bdwy. 
7900    and    824944. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — livery  6  weeks  from  North  Pacific 
Coast  ports,  including  San  Francisco  and 
Los  iVngeles  to  London,  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow   via   Panama   Canal. 


BLUE  STAR   LINE 

I'acific   Steamship    Company. 

322  Central  National  Bank  liuililing.  Phone 
.Main   7582. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Regular  service  between  Puget 
Sound,  Portland,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  and  London,  Liverpool  and  Glas- 
gow. TwMce  weekly  from  Los  Angeles  and 
twice   weekly    from    San    Diego. 

EAST  ASIATIC  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Balfour,   Guthrie   \-    Conii>anv. 

615    H.  \V.  Ilellnian    Building.     Phone  ^^ain  7865. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — .Monthly  between  Los  .\ngelcs, 
San  Francisco,  Portland,  London,  Hull, 
Coi)enhagen,    Gothenburg   and    Christiania. 

ELLERMAN'S    WILSON    LINE 

.\orton,    Lilly   \-   Company,  general   agents. 

Van    Xuvs    P.uilding.      Phone   873044. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS— .Monthly  from  Puget  Sound, 
I'ortland,  San  Francisco,  Los  .\ngeles,  San 
Diego  to_  Havre,  Lon<lon.  Hull  and  other 
I  nited  Kingdom  and  Continental  ports  as 
inducements  ofTer.  Through  hills  of  lading 
issued  to  Scandinavian.  Baltic,  I'ortuguese, 
Spanish,  Mediterranean  ancl  Levant  i)orts 
with   transshipment    at    Hull. 


FRENCH    LINE 

(Trans-Oceanic   Company.) 

.S.   L.   Kreider,   agent. 

Pacific  Electric  Building.  Phone  Pico  6680. 
Bdv.   23. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS  Twice  a  month  betw-een  Vancouver, 
Seattle.  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  An- 
geles to  French  and  other  Continental  and 
I  nited  Knigdom  ports  via  I'anama  Canal 
and    West    Indies. 


FURNESS  PRINCE  LINE 

(Furness   Withy    iS:    Comt)any,    Ltd.) 

.Swayne  &    Hovt,   nc.   agent. 

488    Pacific    Electric    Building. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Fortnightly  from  Portland.  San 
I-rancisco,  Los  .Angeles  to  Glasgow,  Liver- 
pool, London,  Havre,  Hull  and  other  ports 
as    inducements    offer. 


HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE 

Balfour,   (iuthrie   \-    Company. 

616    11.    W  .    Ilellnian    Building.       Phone    7865. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS  -l-lvery  30  days  from  Portland,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to  United 
Kingdom  ports.  From  .\ugust  to  Decem- 
ber,   sailings    every    two    weeks. 

HOLLAND  AMERICA    LINE 

C.    L.    Lehman,    agent, 

421    Pacific    ICIectrie    Building,     Phone    Pico   5778. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS  Every  3  weeks  between  Portland, 
.Astoria,  San  l-"rancisco  and  Los  .\ngeles 
and   United   Kingdom  and   Continental  ports. 

ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINES 

Norton,    Lilly    iV    Company,    general    agents. 

63.S    Van    .Xuys    P.uilding.      J'hone  873044. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Pacific-United  Kingdom  Service. 
Every  3  weeks  from  Vancouver,  Seattle, 
Portlaiid,  San  Francisco,  Los  .Angeles  an<l 
San  Diego  to  London,  Liveri)ool,  Glasgow, 
.Avonmouth  and  other  United  Kingdom 
ports    as    inducements    ofTer. 

JOHNSON   LINE 

M.   F.    McLaurin,    Inc. 

4(16    South    .Main    street.      Phone    ^tain    4800. 

PASSENGERS   AND    FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS— .Monthly  from  .San  Francisco  and 
Los  .\ngeles  to  Swedish  and  Norwegian 
ports,  also  Helsingfors,  Finland,  Calais  and 
Hamburg. 

NORWAY   PACIFIC   LINE 

703    Palo    V^crdes   street,   San    Pedro. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS-  I'our  motorships  operating  from 
San  Francisco  and  Los  .\ngeles  to  United 
Kingdom,  Continental  ports  and  Scandi- 
navia.     Sailings   every    60   days. 

SOCIETE  GENFRALE  de  TRANS- 
PORT MARATIMES  A  VAPEUR 

Norton,    Lilly    X:    Company,   general    agents. 
Xi^.'i,,'^"^''    '!"'''l"ng.      Phone    Main    873044. 
FREIGHT    ONLY. 
SAILINGS — Monthly    from   Vancouver,    Seattle, 

Portland,    San    I'rancisco    and    Los    Angeles 

to    .Marseilles   and    Genoa. 

TRANS-OCEANIC   COMPANY 

.S.    L.    Kreider,    agents. 

Pacific  Electric  P.uilding.  I'honc  Pico  6680; 
Broadway  23. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS  Regular  service  from  Pacific  Coast 
ports  to  London,  Hull  and  Leith,  also 
Scandinavian  and  Irish  ports  as  induce- 
ments offer. 

UNITED  AMERICAN  LINES 

Los    Angeles    S.   S.    Conii.any. 
517    South    Spring    street. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— North    Pacific-European    Service. 
loitnigliily     between     .North      Pacific     ports 
and    ports    m     United    Kingdom    and    Conti- 
nental   Europe. 

J>'A''c5?,"x,'i,^U''^"^'   street.     I'hone   64589-63701. 

PASSENGERS   AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — Hawaiian    Service. 

Kvcry    2    weeks    between     Los     .\ngeles    and 
Honolulu. 


PORTLAND 


BLUE  FUNNEL  LINE 

(Ocean    .Steamship    Comi.any    and    China    Mutual 

Steam    .Nayigafion    Company.) 
PASSENGERS    AND    FREIGHT 
SAILINGS  -Every     6    weeks    from     North     Pa- 
cific ijorts.   San    Francisco   and    Los   .Angeles 
and   London,    Liverjiool   and   Glasgow. 

BLUE  STAR   LINE 

l^'i^i'l^    Suani-hip    Compan/,    agent. 
FREIGHT   ONLY.         •       -•      «       • 
SAILINGS— Twice    weekly    from    Puget    Sound, 
Portland,    San    Francisco    and    Los    Angeles 
and    London,    Liverpool    and    Glasgow. 
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W^SANIC 


SYDNEY  SHORT 


19    DAYS    TO    AUSTRALIA 

VIA  HONOLULU   AND   SAMOA 

Splendid   10,000-ton   Steamers  (classed  by  Lloyds  100-Al) 
SONOMA  and  VENTURA 


Send  for  folder 

OCEANIC    STEAMSHIP    CO. 


2   PINE   STREET,    SAN   FRANCISCO 


FURNESS  PRINCE  UNE 


PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS 

to 

UNITED   KINGDOM  AND  CONTINENT 


FRANK  WATERHOUSE,  Agent  at  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Portland 

Furness  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  General  Agents 

710    BALFOUR    BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO  TELEPHONE  SUTTER  6478  and  79 


MITSUI  ^  CO.,  Ltd. 

(Mitsui   Bussan   Kaisha,    Ltd.) 

BUNKER  OIL  AND  COAL  SUPPLIERS,  SHIP  OPERATORS,  SHIPBUILDERS, 
SHIPOWNERS,  IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

Head  Office 

TOKIO,  JAPAN 

San  Francisco  Office 

Merchants  Exchange  Building 

Cable  Address:    MITSUI  Telephone:    SUTTER  3414 


October 
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UNITED  KINGDOM 

CONTINENTAL  EUROPE 


» 


PORTLAND 


(Continued) 

EAST  ASIATIC  COMPAtlY,  LTD. 

Chalmers    i*v:   Cartwright,    Inc. 

I'ortcr    15uiIdiiiR.      Phone    Bdwy.   4132. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Monthly  between  Los  .Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Portland  and  London,  Hull, 
Copenhagen,    (jothenberg   and   Christiania. 

ELLERMAN'S  WILSON  LINE 

Norton.    Lilly    ^:    Company,    general    agents. 

Scon     P>iiilding.      Phone    Atwater   266L 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— .Monthly  from  Puget  Sound,  Port- 
land, San  F"rancisco,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego  to  Havre,  London,  Hull  and  other 
I'nifed  Kingdom  and  Continental  ports  as 
inducements  offer.  Through  bills  o{  lading 
issued  to  Scandinavian.  Baltic.  Portuguese. 
Spanish,  Mediterranean  and  Levant  ports 
with    transshipment   at    Hull. 

FRENCH   LINE 

(Compagnie    Generale    Transatlantique.) 

Transoceanic   Company. 

Railwav   Rxchange    Building.     Phone  6714. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Twice  a  month  between  Vancouver. 
."Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  -An- 
geles to  French  and  other  Continental  and 
I'nited  Kingdom  ports  via  Panama  Canal 
and   West    Indies. 

FURNESS   PRINCE   LINE 

I'unicss.    Withy    &    Company,    Ltd. 

Frank   Watcrhouse,    agent. 

<>11    Lewis   Building. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Fortnightly  from  Portland,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  .\ngeles  to  Cilasgow, 
Liverpool.  London,  Havre,  Hull  and  other 
ports   as   inducements   offer. 

HARRISON   DIRECT   LINE 

I'nlfour.    (nitlirie    iV    Companv. 

,V-5   Oak   street.      T'hone   Bdwy.   360. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS-  -Every  30  days  from  Portland.  San 
Francisco  and  Los  .\ngeles  to  United  King- 
dom ports.  From  .August  to  December, 
sailings   every  2  weeks.  , 

HOLLAND   AMERICA   LINE 

Oregon-Pacific  Company. 

20,^   Wiloox    I'uiltling.     Phone    Broadway   4S20. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS  I'.very  three  weeks  between  Port- 
land, Astoria,  San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles and  United  Kingdom  and  Continental 
ports. 

ISTHMIAN   STEAMSHIP  LINES 


SAILINGS — Pacific-United  Kingdom  Service 

I'verv  3  weeks  from  Vancouver,  Seattle, 
Portland,  San  Francisco.  Los  .Xngeles  and 
San  Diego  to  London,  Liverpool,  (ilasgow, 
.\vonniouth  and  other  I'nited  Kingdoin 
|K>rt>    ;is    imlucrnicnts    offer. 

SOCIETE     GENERALE     de     TRANS- 
PORT   MARITIMES    A    VAPEUR 

Norton,    Lilly   \    Company,   general   agents. 
Veoii    Huildiiig.      Phone   .\twater   2661. 
FREIGHT   ONLY. 
SAILINGS      Montblv     from     Seattle,     Portland, 

S;ni     Francisco    and     Los    Angeles    to    Mar. 

grilles    and    (Mun:,. 

TRANS-OCEANIC   COMPANY 

Railwav   Kxcliange    Building.     Phone   Bdwy.   671. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS-  Regular  service  from  Pacific  Coast 
jiorts  to  London,  Hull  and  Licth,  Scandi- 
navian  and    Irish  ports  as  inducements  offer. 

UNITED  AMERICAN  LINES 

t  nlunitiia- I'.-icitic    .Shipping    ComT)any. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — North   Pacific-European   Service. 

Fortnightly  between  Xortli  Pacific  ports 
and  and  i)orts  in  Cnitcil  Kingdom  and 
Continental    Kurot>c. 


VANCOUVER 


Xcrton.  Lillv  >S:  Cor 
Venn  HuiMini?.  Phn 
FREIGHT  ONLY. 


nv.    general    agents. 
.\twater   2661. 


BLUE  FUNNEL  LINE 

Doilwrll    .S:    Compain-.    Ltd. 

Phone    Sevniour    9.^76. 

PASSENGERS   AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS— Every  6  wekes  from  .\orth  Pacific 
Iiorts,  San  Francisco  and  Los  .\iigeles  t  i 
London,    Liverpool    and    Glasgow. 

BLUE  STAR  LINE 

Pacific    Stcamshi])    Company. 
Phone    .Sevmour   445. 
FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Twice  weeklv  from  North  Pacific 
Coast    ports    to   I'nited   Kingdom. 

EAST  ASIATIC  COMPANY.  LTD. 

B.    L.   Johnson,    Walton    \'    Comiiany. 

850  Hastings  street.  West.  I'honc  Sevniour 
7147. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Regular  service  between  Vancou- 
ver. North  Pacific  Coast  ports,  L^nited 
Kingdom.    Scandinavia    and    Continent. 

ELLERMAN'S  WILSON   LINE 

i!.    W.    Creer    \    Sun.    Ltd. 

602   Hastings   streit.  West.     Phone -Sevmour  2377. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS-  .Monthly  from  Puget  .Sound.  Port- 
land. .San  I-'rancisco.  Los  .\ngeles  and  San 
Diego  to  Havre,  London,  Hall  and  other 
United  Kingdom  and  Continental  iiorts  as 
inducements  offer.  Through  bills  of  lading 
issued    to    Scandinavian,    Baltic,    Portuguese, 


Spanish,     Mediterranean     and     Levant     ports 
with    transshii)mcnt    to    Hull. 

FRENCH  LINE 

Compagnie    Cenerale   Transatlanliciue.) 

Mnipire    Shipiiing    Companv,    Ltd. 

Phone    Sevniour   8014. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS —  Regular      monthly      service      from 

Vancouver    to     Bordeaux,     Havre,    Antwerp 

and    Hamburg. 

FURNESS  PRINCE  LINE 

(Furness   Withy   \-    Company.    Lt.l.) 

I'rank  Watcrhouse  ..V  t'ompanv,  of  Canada, 
Ltd. 

927   Rogers  Building.     I'hone  Sevmour  5944. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS  —  Monthly  from  \'ancouver  and 
other  Pacific  Coast  ports  to  I'nited  King- 
dom. 

SAILINGS — Monthly  from  V'ancouver  to  Yoko- 
hama,   Kobe,    Shanghai    and    Hongkong. 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE 

P.alfour.    ('.utlnie    iK'    Comiianv,    Ltd. 

Phone    Sevniour    6680. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Every  30  days  from  North  Pacific 
Coast  ports,  San  Francisco  an<l  Los  An- 
geles to  United  Kingdom.  From  .\ugust 
to    December   every    2    weeks. 

ISTHMIAN    STEAMSHIP  LINES 

p..    W.    Creer   .V;    Son.   Ltd. 

*iiij    Hastings   street.  West.     Phone  Sevniour  2377. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal   Service. 

SAILINGS — Pacific-United  Kingdom  Service. 
Every  3  weeks  from  N'ancouver,  Seattle, 
Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  .\ngeles  and 
San  Diego  to  London.  Liven)Ool,  (ilasgow. 
.Xvonmouth  and  other  United  Kingdom 
ports   as   inducements   offer. 

JOHNSON  LINE 

C.    (jardncr   Johnson    &    Company,    Ltd. 
Metropolitan    Building.     Phone   Sevmour   357. 
PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS  -Monthlv      between      .\orth      Pacific 
Co,i-;t    Iiorts    and    Scandinavia. 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  LINE 

I  joint  service  of  The  Roval  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Comi)any,  Ltd.,  and  Holland  America 
Line.) 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Comiiany,  Ltd., 
agent. 

P.icific    Building.     Phone    Seymour    7108. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS  —  Regular  services  between  Van- 
couver, Puget  Sound,  Columbia  River,  San 
Francisco,  Los  .Angeles,  and  I'nited  King- 
dom  and  Continental  ports. 

TRANSOCEANIC  COMPANY 

I'.iniiire   .Shipping    Companv.    Ltd. 

nione    Sevmour   8014. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS  From  Pacific  Coast  ports  to 
Unite<l  Kingdom  and  .Scandinavia,  as  in- 
ducements   offer. 


Mexico — Central  America — Canal  Zone — 

South  America 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


GRACE  LINE,  INC. 

\\'.    U.   Ciraec   \-    Companv.   general   agents. 

3.^2    Pine    street.      Phone    Sutter    3700. 

PASSSENGERS   AND    FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — .\pproximate  monthlv  service  from 
San  Francisco  and  Los  .\ngeles  to  Talara. 
Paita,  .Salaverry.  Callao.  Pisco.  Mollondo, 
.\rica.  Liuitiue,  .\ntofagasta.  Coquimho,  Val- 
paraiso and  other  ports  in  Peru  and  Cliile 
as   inducements  offer. 

GENERAL    STEAMSHIP   CORPORA- 
TION 

240    R.itterv    street.      Phone    Kcarnv   4100. 
FREIGHT    ONLY. 


SAILINGS — West    Coast    of    South    America 
Service. 

Mntlily  between  Seattle,  Portland.  -San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  .Angeles  to  Central  .\mcrica 
and   South   America. 


LATIN-AMERICA  LINE 

R.    S.    .Silva    &    Companv,    general    agents. 
149   California   street.      Phone    Sutter    5217. 

SAILINGS — Pacific      Coast  -  Mexico  -  Central 

America. 

Monthlv    from     Portland,     Senttle    and     San 
Francisco    to    all    ports    on     West     Coast     of 
Mexico,   and    Central   .\merican   ports   as   far 
south    as    Balboa. 
SAILINGS — Pacific  Coast-South  America. 

Monthlv  from  Portland.  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco  to  [irincipal  West  Coast  iiorts 
of  South  .\merica  as  far  south  as  Valiia- 
raiso. 


MEXICAN  NAVIGATION  COMPANY 

l'"r,'[nci'-cii    Seldner. 

5.^^     MMnti;unierv    street.       Phone    Douglas    8653. 

PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS      Every     30     .lavs     from     San     Fran- 

cisc)    and    Los    .\ngcles    to    the    West    Coast 

of   .Mexico. 

MEXICAN  STATES  LINE 

\\  'llianis.    Dimond    &    Comjianv. 

310    Sansomc    street.       Phone    Sutter    7400. 

PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — Every  8  days  from  San  Francisco 
and  Los  .\ngeles  to  West  Coast  of  Mex- 
ico  and   Central    .\nierica. 

PACIFIC  LINE 

The    Pacific    .Ste.ini    Xavigation    Companv. 
5-14    Markit    Mrtet.       Phone    Suiter    4632. 
PA<5SE^'GERS  AND   FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS — Regular   sailings  to  Peru   and    Chile 
via    Panama    and    Havana. 
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STRUTHERS    (Q.    BARRY 

Operating   following  freight  steamers   to   ports  in 
JAPAN— CHINA— PHILIPPINES— SINGAPORE 


Operating 
U.  S.  Government  Ships 


From    San    Francisco 

U.S.S.B.   WEST   PROSPECT    Oct.     8 

U.S.S.B.  WEST    CHOPAKA     Oct.   24 

U.S.S.B.  WEST    FARALON    Nov.    10 

U.S.S.B.  WEST  CARMONA    Nov.   26 


From   Los   Angeles   Harbor 

U.S.S.B.  WEST   PROSPECT    ■• Oct.   U 

U.S.S.B.  WEST    CHOPAKA    Oct.  27 

U.S.S.B.   WEST    FARALON    ;  ..Nov.    13 

U.S.S.B.   WEST   CARMONA    Nov.  29 


112  Market  St.,  San  Francisco- 
LOS   ANGELES    OFFICE: 


For    further    information    apply 


-Phone  Sutter  7640 

757   PACIFIC    ELECTRIC    BLDG. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  ALASKA 

Think 
ALASKA  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

Seattle   City  Ticket   Office,  707    Second  Ave. 
San  Francisco  Ticket  Office,  683  Market  St. 

— 

«aK?r-Tspr-r<- 

\     7                 9 

1  t^iliirli^'^^^SHKr 

— 

TEN  ''10"  VESSELS 

OF  THE 

UNION  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY  OF  B.C. 

LIMITED 

Sail  Regularly  from  the  Company's  Wharf, 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Calling   at   Sechelt,    Powell    River,    Campbell    River, 
Alert    Bay,    Ocean    Falls,    Surf    Inlet,    Bella    Coola, 
Prince     Rupert,    Anyox    and    All    Northern    B.    C. 
Logging  Camps  and   Canneries. 

For   Information  as  to   Sailings,   Fares   and   Freight   Rates 
Apply   to 

Head    Offices    on    Wharf,    Foot    Carrall    St., 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

TELEPHONE  SEYMOUR  306 


F.   J.   Wood 
President 


C.    A.   Thayer 
Secty.  &  Treas. 


W.    T.    Wood 
Vice-Pres. 


E.  K.  WOOD  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Export  and  Domestic  Fir  Cargoes 
Cut  to  Order 


1    DRUMM    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


Bellingham,  Wash. 
Oakland,    Cal. 


MILLS  AT 


Hoquiam,  Wash. 
San   Pedro,   Cal. 


YARDS  AT 

Los   Angeles,    Cal. 

AGENTS    FOR 
Steamers:     "Tamalpais"      "Shasta"      "San   Jacinto"      "Siskiyou" 

Motorships:      "Sierra"  "Lassen" 

Schooners:       "Alert"      "F.    J.    Wood"      "Fearless"      "Resolute" 

"Vigilant" 

SALES    OFFICE,    PORTLAND,    OREGON 


P.  O.  Box  620 


Phone  Seymour  2143 


COAST  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY,  LTD. 

FREIGHT  STEAMERS  TO    B.   C.   AND 
PUGET    SOUND    PORTS 

Steamers:    "Celtic,"  "Coaster"   and    "Clansman" 

—  Office  — 

530  SEYMOUR  ST.  -  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

W.  HARDIE,  Manager 


RED   STACK  TUGS 

Harbor,  Coast  Towing  and  Salvage  Work 

Coast   towing   tugs   are   equipped  with   wireless 
Latest  automatic  towing  machines  and  wrecking  gear 


TUGS 


Sea  Ranger  1000  H.P. 

Sea  Scout  1000  H.P. 

Sea    King    850  H.P. 

Fearless     600  H.P. 

Sea    Wolf    500  H.P. 

Alert     350  H.P. 

Sea   Fox    360  H.P. 

Sea    Lark    300  H.P. 

Restless     300  H.P. 

Liberty      250  H.P. 


Sea    Monarch    1000  H.P. 

Sea    Lion    1000  H.P. 

Sea    Eagle     750  H.P. 

Sea   Queen    550  H.P. 

Reliance     350  H.P. 

Sea  Prince   300  H.P. 

Intrepid 300  H.P. 

Sea   Witch    300  H.P. 

Eleu 300  H.P. 

Pilot     250  H.P. 


The    Shipowners    &    Merchants   Tugboat    Co. 

GREEN-ST.   WHARF   (PIER    15) 

Phones:    Kearny  3497-3498  and  Sutter  4268 

Office  open   Day  and   Night 


PLEASE   MENTION   PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW  WHEN  YOU   WRITE 


( )ctol)cr 


PACIFIC   MARINE   REVIEW 
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Mexico — Central  America — Canal  Zone- 
South  America 


I     SAN  FRANCISCO 

(Continued) 

PACIFIC-ARGENTINE-BRAZIL 
LINE 

(OpcrafiiiR    I'.    S.    S.    15.   vessels.) 

Swayiic   iS:    Ilovt,   Inc. 

430   Sansonic   strcit.      I'lioiu-    Kcainv    2600. 

SAILINGS— PASSENGERS  AND  FREIGHT. 
I'-very  53  days  from  Seattle  and  I'uKCt 
Sound,  Portland  and  Columbia  River,  San 
Francisco  anrl  I.os  .Vngeles.  via  I'anama 
("anal  and  I'uerto  Rico  to  Kast  Coast  of 
South  .\mcrica.  calling  at  I'once  and  San 
Juan  (also  Curacao,  W.  1.,  as  inducements 
offer),  I'ara,  Pernambucco,  Bahia,  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Santos  (Brazil),  iMonteviideo 
I'ruRuay),  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires  and 
Rosario    (Argentine). 

SAILINGS— FREIGHT    ONLY. 

Regular  service  from  same  Pacific  Coast 
ports  via  the  Straits  of  .Magellan,  to  the 
East  Coast  of  South  .\merica  (ports  as 
named  above)  and  return  via  Panama 
Canal. 

PACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    COM- 
PANY 

,^ilS   C.ilifornia    street.      I'honc   Sutter   3800. 

SAILINGS— West    Coast   Mexico-Panama    (Pas- 
sengers  and    Freight). 

Twice  a  month  between  .San  Francisco, 
I.os  AngeUs.  calling  at  i)orts  in  Mexico, 
Ccnir.il    Anurica    ami    Canal    Zone. 

McCORMICK  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

-'15    Market    street. 

PASSENGERS   AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS  Every  three  weeks  from  .San  Fran- 
cisco to  San  Jose  del  Caho,  I, a  I'az,  fiuav- 
mns.  To'olabami)0.  Mazatlan,  San  Bias  and 
.M  anzaiiillo. 


SEATTLE 


GENERAL   STEAMSHIP    CORPORA- 
TION 

Colman    Buihlinc.      I'lione    Klliott    5706. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— West    Coast    of    South    America 
Service. 

Mnthlv  between  Seattle,  Portland.  .San  Fran- 
cisco and  I, OS  .yngclcs  to  Central  .America 
and    .South    .\mcrica. 

GRACE  LINE 

I  .\orih     Pacific     Division.) 

W  .    R.    Cirnce    \-    Compaiiv.    agents. 

Tloge    Building.       Phone    Klliott    .S412. 

PASSENGERS   AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS- -Apiiroximate     monthly     service     to 

Talara,      Paita.     Rten,      Pacasnayo,      Callao. 

T'isco,     Mollendo.     .\rica.     Inuifjue,     .\ntofa- 

gasta,    X'aliiaraiso. 

LATIN  AMERICA  LINE 

Tnivcrsal    Shipi)ing  iK-  Trading  Company,  agents. 

.\la-ka    Building.      Phone   Elliott   4567. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Pacific  Coast-Mexico-Central 
America. 

Monthly  from  Seattle,  Portland  and  San 
Francisco  to  all  ports  on  West  Coast  of 
Mexico,  and  Central  American  ports  as 
far    south    as    Balboa. 

SAILINGS— Pacific   Coast-South  America. 

Monthly  from  Seattle.  Portland  and  San 
Francisco  to  r>rincii>al  Wc-t  Coast  ports  of 
Soiitli    .\nicrica    as    far    •^outli    as    Valparaiso. 

PACIFIC-ARGENTINE-BRAZIL 
LINE 

(Operating    V.  S.  S.  B.  vessels.) 

A.    M.    {iillesi)ie.    Inc..    agents. 

Arctic     Building.        Phone     Klliott     3526. 

SAILINGS— Passengers   and    Freight. 

Every  53  days  from  Seattle  and  Puget 
Sound,  Portland  and  Columbia  River,  San 
Francisco    and     Los     .\ngeles,    via     Panama 


Canal  and  Puerto  Rico  to  Kast  Coast  of 
.South  .\merica,  calling  at  Ponce  and  San 
Juan  (also  Curacao,  W.  I.,  as  inducements 
offer).  Para,  Pcrnambucco,  Bahia,  Rio  dc 
Janeiro  and  Santos  (Brazil),  Montevideo 
(Cruguay),  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires 
and  Rosario  ( .\rgentinc). 
SAILINGS— Freight   Only. 

Regular  service  from  same  Pacific  Coast 
ports  via  Straits  of  Magellan,  to  East  Coast 
of  South  .Aincrica  (ports  named  above) 
and    return    via    I'anama   Canal. 


PORTLAND 


LOS  ANGELES       I 


GENERAL  STEAMSHIP  CORPO- 
RATION 

.S.   I,.    Kreider. 

Pacific     Kkctric     Building.       I'hone     Pico     6680, 

Bdwy,   23. 
FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS— West    Coast    of    South    America 

Service. 

.Mnthly  between  Seattle,  Portland,  San  I'ran- 
Cisco  and  Los  .\ngeles  to  Central  .\mcrica 
and   South   America. 


GRACE  LINE 

M.    K.    Mcl.aurin,    Inc. 

406   South    .Main  street.      I'hoiic  Main   4800. 

PASSENGERS    AND    FREIGHT, 

SAILINGS — .Approximate  monthly  service  from 
San  Francisco  and  Los  .\ngeles  to  Talara 
Paita.  S.alavcrry,  Callao,  Pisco,  Mollondo, 
Anca,  IquHiue,  .Antofagasta,  Cofpiimbo, 
V  al|)arairo  and  other  ports  in  Peru  and 
Chile   as    inducements   offer. 

MEXICAN  NAVIGATION  COMPANY 

l.o'-    Angeles    I'reight    Forwarding    Company. 
3.-<3    New    Iligli    street.       Phone    Pico    2800. 
PASSENGERS   AND    FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS — Every  30  days  from   San   Francisco 
and    Los  .Angeles  to  West   Coast  of   Mexico. 

MEXICAN   STATES   LINE 

Wheaton    \-    Krucgar. 

424    Pacific    I'.K-ctric    Building. 

PASSENGERS   AND    FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS  -Kvery   8   days   from    San   I'rancisco 

and    I.os   .Angeles  to   West    Coast   of   -Mexico 

and    (cntral    .America. 


PACIFIC-ARGENTINE-BRAZIL 
LINE 

(Olierating    l'.    S.    S.    P..    vessels.) 

Swayne    »S:    Hoyt,     Inc. 

488    Pacific    Electric    Building. 

SAILINGS— PASSENGERS  AND  FREIGHT. 
Two  combination  steamers  every  ^3  days 
fr<nii  Seattle  and  Puget  Sound,  Portland 
and  (olumbia  River,  San  Francisco  and 
I-os  .Angeles,  via  Pana.na  Canal  and  Pu- 
erto Rico  to  Kast  Coast  of  South  .\merica, 
calling  at  I'once  and  San  luan  (also  Cu- 
racao, W.  I.,  as  inducements  offer).  Para, 
Pernambucco,  Bahia.  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Santos  (Brazil),  .Montevideo  (Cruguay), 
Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  .Aires  and  Rosario 
(.\rgentine). 

SAILINGS— FREIGHT    ONLY, 

Regular  service  with  three  freighters  from 
same  I'acific  Coast  ports  via  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  to  the  East  Coast  of  South 
.\merica  (ports  as  named  above)  and  re- 
turn   via    Panama    Canal. 


PACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    COM- 
PANY 

Passenger  offices — 603    South   Spring   street. 
Freight   offices-  605   Central    Building,    108   West 
Sixth    street. 

SAILINGS — West    Coast    Mexico-Panama    (Pas- 
sengers  &    Freight). 

Twice  a  month  between  .San  Francisco, 
Los  angeles,  calling  at  ports  in  Mexico, 
Central    .America    and    Canal    Zone. 


GENERAL  STEAMSHIP  CORPO- 
RATION 

liiL'iiV'i,^'    li>^^'l''i"ee    Building.      Phone    Bdwy.  671. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS— West    Coast    of    South    America 
Service. 

.Mnthly  between  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  .\ngelcs  to  Central  America 
and    South    .\inerica. 


1      LATIN-AMERICA   LINE 

Cli.dniers    \-    Cntw  riglu,    Inc. 

Porter    lUiihling.      Phone    l'.ni;iil\\  .-iv    41=1' 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Pacific    Coast-Mexico-Central 
America. 
Monthly     from     Portland,     Seattle    and     San 
Francisco    to    all    ports    on     West     Coast    of 
Mexico,   and    Central    .\merican   jjorts  as  far 
south   as    l!alI)oa. 

SAILINGS— Pacific   Coast-South  America. 

Monthly  from  Portland,  Seattle  and  San 
I'rancisco  to  jinircipal  West  Coast  ports  of 
South    .\mcrica   as   far   south   as    Valparaiso. 


PACIFIC-ARGENTINE-BRAZIL 
LINE 

(Operatiiig    V.    S.    S.    B.   vessels.) 

.\.    .M.   Gillespie,   Inc. 

Board    of   Trade    Building.      Phone    Bdwv.    4347. 

?.AILINGS— PASSENGERS  AND  FREIGHT. 
I  wo  combination  steamers  every  53  days 
from  Seattle  and  Puget  Sound!  Portland 
aiu  Columbia  River  ports.  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  via  I'anama  Canal  and 
Puerto  Rico  to  Ka.st  Coast  of  .South  .Amer- 
ica, calling  at  Ponce  and  San  Tuan  (also 
Curacao,  W.  I.,  as  inducements  offer). 
Para,  Pernambucco,  Bahia,  Rio  dc  Janeiro 
and  Santos  (Brazil),  Montevideo  (Vru- 
guay),  Bahi;  Blanca,  Buenos  .Aires  and 
Rosario    (.\rgentine). 

SAILINGS— FREIGHT    ONLY. 

Regular  service  with  3  freighters  from 
s.inie  Pacific  Coast  ports  via  the  Straits  of 
.Magellan,  to  the  East  Coast  of  South 
.\merica  (iiorts  nan.ed  above)  and  return 
via    Panamti    Canal. 


VANCOUVER 


GENERAL    STEAMSHIP   CORPORA- 
TION 

I'.nipire    ShipiMiig    Comiianv.    Ltd. 
I'hone    Seymour    8014. 
FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— West    Coast    of    South    America 
Service. 

Mnthlv  between  Seattle.  Portland,  San  Fran- 
cisco ami  Los  .\ngelcs  to  Central  .\merica 
and    South    .America. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  LINE 

.Sanderson- Kern  ahan.    Ltd. 

Phone    Seymour    590. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS  .Monthly  services  from  .Vorth  Pa- 
cific ports  to  .Mexico,  Central  and  South 
-America. 


PACIFIC-ARGENTINE-BRAZIL 
LINE 

(Oi)eratinK   V.    S.    S.    B.   vessels.) 

Dominion    .Shii)i)ing  Company. 

618    Pacific    Building.      Phone   Seymour    1905. 

PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT, 

SAILINGS  -Every  53  davs  from  Xorth  Pacific 
(  oast  ports  to  l-'.ast  Coast  of  South  .\mer- 
ica.    via    Canal    an<l    I'uerto    Rico. 

SAILINGS— FREIGHT  ONLY. 

Regular  service  frf)m  Xorth  Pacific  Coast 
ports  to  Kast  Coast  of  .South  .\merica  via 
Straits  of   Magellan,   return   via   Canal. 
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HAWAII 

The  Place  That's  Different! 

Lovely  islands,  o-reen  and  beautiful,  with  coco 
palms  fringing-  sub-tropic  beaches  where  you 
can  enjoy  surf-riding  and  bathing-  for  hours 
every  day  in  velvet  warm  water;  a  land  pos- 
sessing all  the  conveniences  of  civilization,  yet 
with  the  combined  romance  and  charm  of  Poly- 
nesia and  the  Orient.  Such  is  Hawaii — 'The 
Paradise  of  the  Pacific." 

There  are  grass  houses  and  native  life  left  in 
Hawaii  today.  You  can  find  them  in  pictur- 
esque Puna,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  near 
Hilo,  gateway  to  Kilauea  Volcano. 

You  can  see  Hawaii  for  from  $280.50  to  $340.50  and  up, 
for  a  21  day  tour,  including  eight  days  in  the  islands,  and 
all  expenses  paid.  See  Hawaii  this  fall  or  winter.  Enjoy 
delightful  days  on  Matson  ships.  It  is  a  trip  you  will 
never  forget  or  regret. 

MATSON 

NAVIGATION 
C  ONIPA.NY 

128  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
(Mail  This  Coupon   Today) 
Please  send   me   your   folders   "DcliKlufiil    Days   on   Matson 
Ships,"  and   "Sec   All   of    ll.uv.iii,"   dcscrihiiiK    .Malson    voy- 
ages  and   tours   in    Hawaii. 


Name    . 
Address 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINES 

Fast  Freight  Service 

ROUND  WORLD 
TRANS-PACIFIC 
INTERCOASTAL 

Robert   Dollar   Building 
San  Francisco 


AGENCIES: 


New  York 

Norfolk 

Vancouver 

Hongkong 

Colombo 


Boston 

Chicago 

Yokohama 

Manila 

Madras 


Baltimore 
Los  Angeles 
Kobe 
Singapore 
Genoa 


Philadelphia 

Seattle 

Shanghai 

Calcutta 

Marseilles 


AMERICAN 
LINE 


WHITE  STAR 
LINE 


ATLANTIC 
TRANSPORT 


LEYLAND 
LINE 


WHITE  STAR 
DOMINION 


Majestic,  World's  Largest  Ship 


The  INTERNATIONAL  MERCANTILE  MARINE  LINES 
with  117  steamers,  many  of  the  fast  _  passenger  type,  render 
highly  specialized  freight  service  to  United  Kingdom  and  Con- 
tinental  ports. 

For  Coast  to  Coast  shipments — the  Panama  Pacific  Line.  New 
York,   to   California  15   days — modern   ships. 

No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

A.    C.    FETTEROLF,    Freight    Traffic    Manager, 

San  Francisco  Agent:  T.  H.  LARKE,  550  Market  St. 


Canadian -Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line 


Honolulu,  T.  H. 
New  Zealand 


Suva,  Fiji 
Australia 


The   Large   and   Modern   Steamers 

R.  M.  S.  NIAGARA  R.  M.  S.  MAKURA 

20,000  Tons  Dis.  13,500  Tons  Dis. 

Sail   from   VANCOUVER,    B.   C, 

every  28  days 

Cargo  Service 

Monthly  sailings  from  Vancouver  to  main 
New  Zealand  ports,  also  to  Sydney,  Mel- 
bourne and  Adelaide,  Australia,  are  maintain- 
ed by  the  following  up-to-date  cargo  steamers: 
M.  S.  HAURAKI  S.  S.  WAIOTAPU 

S.  S.  WAIRUNA 

S.  S.  WAIKAWA  S.  S.  WAIHEMO 

For  Fares,  Rates  and  Sailings  apply  to 

any  office  of  the 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  CO.  and 

all  RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

CANADIAN  -AUSTRALASIAN 
ROYAL  MAIL  LINE 


741   Hastings  St.,  West 


VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


PLEASE   MENTION   PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW  WHEN  YOU  WRITE 


PACIFIC   MARINE   REVIEW 


AUSTRALASIA 
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I     SAN  FRANCISCO      j 

CALIFORNIA  STEAMSHIP  COM- 
PANY 

W.  I..  Lc.niyn   &   Company,   Inc.,  general   agents. 

31U   Calil'ornia   street. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS — kcKular  intervals  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, Eureka,  Novo,  Portland,  Cirays  Har- 
bor, I'uget  SounJ  and  British  Columbia  to 
Adelaide,  (ieelong,  Mell)ourne,  Sydney, 
Newcastle   and    Brisbane. 

GENERAL   STEAMSHIP   CORPORA- 
TION 

SAILINGS — Australasian   Service. 

Monthly  from  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  to  New  Zealand  and 
Australia. 

JAVA-PACIFIC  LINE 

J.  D.  Spreckcls  \  liios.  Company,  general 
agents. 

2    Vine    street.      I'hone    Douglas    .S600. 

PASSSENGERS   AND    FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — Everv  four  weeks  between  San 
Francisco  and  Batavia,  Cheribon,  Sama- 
rang,  Soerabaya,  Macassar,  Yokohama, 
Kobe    and    Hongkong. 

OCEANIC    STEAMSHIP   COMPANY 

j.    D.   i^preckcls   \-    Bros.   Companv. 
2    Pine    street.      IMume    Douglas    5600. 
PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS — Monthly     from     San     Francisco     to 

Sydney,   Australia,   via   Honolulu,    Hawaiian 

Islands,   and    Pago   Pago. 

PACIFIC-AUSTRALIA  LINE 

(Operating    I'.    S.    S.    B.   vessels.) 

.Swayne    \-    Hoyt,    Inc.,    managers. 

430    Sansome   street.      Phone   Kearny    2600. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Monthlv.  Ports  of  call:  San 
Francisco.  Seattle  and  Puget  Sound.  Port- 
land and  Columbia  River,  and  also  Grays 
Harbor,  Coos  Bav,  Humboldt  Bay  and  Los 
Angeles,  if  inducements  oflfer:  via  Hono- 
lulu, to  Auckland  and  Wellington  (New 
Zealand),  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney  and 
Newca-tle    C\n-itralin). 

UNION   STEAMSHIP  COMPANY   OF 
NEW   ZEALAND,    LTD, 

Hind.    Roli'h    \-    C'i>mi)an\-,    Inc. 

PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS— Monthly  with  calls  at  Papeete 
(Tahiti),  Rarotonga  (Cook  Islands),  New 
Zealand    and    Australian    ports. 

SAILINGS — Freight  service  monthly  between 
San  Francisco,  Ne\v  Zealand  and  Austral- 
ian  ports. 


SEATTLE 


CALIFORNIA    STEAMSHIP    COM- 
PANY 

\\  .    1..    Cumvn    \-    Company. 

1..    C.    Smith    Building.      1  hone    Elliott    6084. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Regular  intervals  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, Eureka,  Noyo,  Portland,  Grays  Har- 
bor, Puget  Sound  and  British  Columbia  to 
Adelaide,  (jeelong.  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
.\ewcastlc    and     Brisbane. 

GENERAL   STEAMSHIP   CORPORA- 
TION 

Cohnan     I'.uil.ling.      Phone    F.lliott    5706. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Australasian   Service. 

Monthly  from  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  to  New  Zealand 
and    Australia. 

PACIFIC-AUSTRALIA  LINE 

(Operating    C.    S.    S.    B.   vessels.) 

A.    .\1.    (iillespie.    Inc.,   agents. 

Arctic    Building.      Phone    Elliott    3526. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Monthly.  Ports  of  call:  San 
Francisco,  Seattle  and  Puget  Sound,  Port- 
land and  Columbia  River,  and  also  Grays 
Harbor,  Coos  Bay,  Humboldt  Bay  and  Los 
.\ngeles,  if  inducements  offer;  via  Hono- 
lulu, to  .\uckland  and  Wellington  (New 
Zealand).  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney  and 
Newcastle    (Australia). 

I       LOS  ANGELES        I 


GENERAL    STEAMSHIP    CORPORA- 
TION 

S.   L.   Kreider. 

Pacific     Electric     Building.       Phone     Pico     6680, 
Bdwv.    2i. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

FAILINGS — Australasian   Service. 

Monthly    from    ."Seattle,    Portland.    .San    Fran- 
cisco  and   Los  .\ngelts  to   New   Zealand  and 

pacific''  AUSTRALIA    LINE 

(Operating   I'.   S.   S.    B.  vessels.) 

Swayne  iK:   Hoyt,   Inc..   managers. 

488    Pacific    Electric   Building. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Monthly.  Ports  of  call:  San 
Francisco,  .Seattle,  Puget  Sound,  Portland 
and  Columbia  River,  and  also  Grays  Har- 
bor, Coos  Bay,  Humboldt  Bay  and  Los 
Angeles,  if  inducements  offer:  via  Hon- 
olulu to  Auckland  and  Wellington  (New 
Zealand),  Adelaide  and  Newcastle  (.Aus- 
tralia). 


AROUND-THE  -WORLD 


I     SAN  FRANCISCO 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

The   Robert    Dollar  Company. 

Robert    Dollar    Building,    311     California    street. 
Phone   Kcarnv   4570. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Around    the   World    Service. 

Regular  sailings  between  San  Francisco, 
Japan,  China,  Philippine  Islands,  Java, 
Straits  Settlements.  Egypt,  Genoa,  Mar- 
seilles, Boston,  New  York  and  Los  .\n- 
geles. 


!       LOS  ANGELES 


» 
» 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

C.   J.    Lehman,   agent. 

421     Pacific    Electric    Building.       Phone    875-171, 
Pico   5778. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Around    the   World    Service. 

Regular  sailings  between  .San  Francisco. 
Japan,  China,  Philippine  Islands,  Java, 
Straits  Settlements,  Egypt,  Genoa,  Mar- 
seille<;.     Boston.     New     York     and     \.n<     An- 


g< 


SEATTLE 


• 

DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

The    Robert    Dollar    Companv. 

4420   L.  C.  Smith    Building.      Phone   Elliott   0974. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Around    the    World    Service. 

Regular  sailings  between  San  Francisco, 
Japan,  China,  Philippine  Islands,  Java, 
Straits  Settlements,  Egypt,  Genoa,  Mar- 
seilles, Boston,  New  York  and  Los  An- 
geles. 


VANCOUVER 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 


Canadian    Robert    Dollar  Companv,   Ltd. 

402    Pender   street.  West.      Phone    Seymour  8680. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Around   the   World    Service. 

Regular  sailings  between  San  F"rancsico, 
Japan,  China,  Philipnine  Islands,  Java, 
Straits  Settlements.  Egyj)t,  Genoa,  Mar- 
seilles, Boston,  New  York  and   Los  Angeles. 


PORTLAND 


STEAMSHIP   CORPORA- 


Kailuav    l^.xchange  Building.      Phone   Bdwy.  671. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Australasian  Service. 

-Monthly    from   Seattle.    I'ortland,    San    Fran- 
cisco    and     Los     .\ngeks     to     New     Zealand 

PACIFIC-AUSTRALIA    LINE 

(Operating    V.    S.    S.    B.    vessels.) 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS  .Monthly.  Ports  of  call:  San 
Francisco,  Seattle  and  Puget  Sound,  Port- 
land and  Columbia  River,  and  also  Grays 
Harbor,  Coos  Bay,  Humboldt  Bay  and  Los 
Angeles,  if  inducements  offer ;  via  Hono- 
lulu, to  Auckland  and  Wellington  (New 
Zealand),  .\delaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney  and 
Newcastle    (.\ustralia). 


VANCOUVER 


♦ 


CANADIAN    AUSTRALASIAN 
DOYAL  MAIL 

Wincli    lUiililiiiij.      Phone    Sevmour    6765. 
PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS— Regular  service  to   Honolulu,  Suva, 
Fiji  :    New    Zealand    and    Australia. 

CANADIAN    GOVERNMENT    MER- 
CHANT MARINE,  LTD. 

P).    C.    Keeley.     Pacific    Coast    manager. 

I'hone   Sevmour   8420. 

SAILINGS — Passengers   and    Freight. 

X'ancouver    to    Australia    and    New    Zealand. 

SAILINGS — Passengers   and    Freight. 
\'ancouver  to    Tapan    and   China. 

SAILINGS— Passengers   and    Freight. 

\ancouver  to  India    and    Straits    Settlements. 

SAILINGS— Freight   Only. 

Vancouver  to  San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles. 

GENERAL    STEAMSHIP   CORPORA- 
TION 

Empire    .'>liipping    Company,    Ltd. 

Phone    Sevmour    6680. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Australasian  Service. 

Monthly  from  Seattle,  Portland.  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  .\ngeles  to  New  Zealand  and 
-Vustralia. 

JAVA-PACIFIC  LINE 

Dingwell    Cotts    \-    Company. 

I'hone    Sevmour   4126. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILlNGSMonthly  from  North  Pacific  Coast 
iiorts  to  Batavia.  Cheribon.  Samaing.,Soera- 
bava.   Tapan    ports   and    Hongkong. 

PACIFIC-AUSTRALIA  LINE 

(Operating    C.  .S.  S.  B.  vessels.) 

Dominion   Shipping  Company. 

618    Pacific    Building.     Phone    Seymour    1905. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— :Monthly  from  North  Pacific  Coast 

ports    via     Honolu,     to     New     Zealand    and 

Australia. 


HAWAII 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MATSON    NAVIGATION    COMPANY 

l-'i>    Market    street.       Phone    (iarfiehi    2730. 

PASSSENGERS   AND    FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — San  Francisco-Hawaii. 

Weeklv  between  .San  Francisco  and  Ha- 
waiian    Islands. 

SAILINGS — Pacific   Coast-Hawaii. 

Semi-monthlv  from  Puget  Sound  to  Ha- 
waiian Islands  via  San  Francisco,  return- 
ing to    Puget   Sound. 

SAILINGS — San  Francisco-Los  Angeles-Hawaii. 
Regular  service  by  one  steamer  from  San 
Francisco  to  Los  .\ngeles  and  Hawaiian 
Islands. 


LOS  ANGELES   STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 

517    South    Spring   street.     I'hone  64589-63701. 
PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS — Los    Angeles-Hawaii. 

Every    2    weeks    between    Los    .\ngeles    and 

Honolulu. 
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October 


COASTWISE 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


BAYSIDE  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

(leneral  Offices:  216  i'ine  street.  I'hone  Gar- 
field 2585. 

Freight  Offices:     Pier   17.     Phone  Douglas  2877. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Regular  intervals  betweeii  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Tacoma,  Seattle, 
Everett,  Bellingham,  Eureka  and  Mendo- 
cino  ports. 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  MER- 
CHANT MARINE,  LTD. 

Dodwell    6v:    Company,    Ltd. 

2    Pine    street.      Phone   Sutter   4201. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Coastwise    Service. 

Weekly  between  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Victoria,  Vancouver  and  Ocean  Falls, 
B.  .  Departures  from  Los  Angeles  every 
Wednesday;  from  San  F'rancisco  every 
Saturday. 

LOS    ANGELES    STEAMSHIP    COM- 
PANY 

685    Market    street.      Phone    Sutter   651. 
PASSSENGERS   AND    FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS — Five    times    a    week    between    San 
Francisco    and    Los   Angeles. 

McCORMICK    STEAMSHIP    LINE 

1    Drunim   street.      Phone    Kearnv   5100. 

PASSSENGERS    AND    FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — Weekly  between  Portland,  Asto- 
ria, San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Los  An- 
geles. Every  12  days  between  Everett, 
Seattle,  Tacoma,  San  Francisco,  Oakland 
and  Los  Angeles.  Semi-monthly  between 
Victoria,  Vancouver,  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland.  Every  20  days  between  San 
Francisco,  Florence,  Acme  and  Cushrnan, 
Oregon.  Every  5  days  from  San  Francisco 
to  Eureka,  Samoa  and  Crannell,  California. 
Weekly  from  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
to  Alarshfield  and  North  Bend,  Oregon. 
Three  times  a  week  from  -San  Francisco 
and  Oakland  to  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Ever- 
ett, Washington.  Four  times  a  week  from 
■    San     Francisco    and     Oakland    to     Portland, 

Oregon.  Semi-monthly  from  San  Francisco  to 
Port    Orford,    Oregon. 

NELSON   STEAMSHIP   COMPANY 

2.1(1    California    street.      Phone    Sutter   4242. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS  -Every  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
.San  Francisco  to  Eureka.  Every  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday,  San  Francisco  to 
Seattle.  Tacoma  and  Everett.  Every  four 
days,  San  Francisco  to  Los  .\ngele.s.  Also 
maintains  service  between  San  Francisco, 
Columbia    River  and   Coos   Bay  points. 

NEW  ELECTRA  LINE 

110    California    street.      Phone    Douglas    1670. 
PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS-  Weekly   service   between    San  Fran- 
cisco   and    J'ortland. 

PACIFIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

f.fl    California    street.       Plic.ne    Sutter    7800. 

PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS-  -Weekly  service  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Portland.  Four  steamers  weekly 
from  San  Francisco  to  Los  .Xngcles  and 
San    Diego. 

SAN   FRANCISCO   &   PORTLAND 
STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

d'nion     Pacific    Svsteni.") 
(,~i    M.-irkct    Mreet.       I'lione    Sutter    676. 
PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS      Every    ''    days    between    San     Fran- 
cisco   and    Povllatiil. 

WHITE  FLYER  LINE 

(  harlcs    N'elson    Co.,    general    freiglit    agents. 
2.30    California    street.       Phone    Sutter    4242. 
.Sol     Davis,    general    p.Tssenger    agent. 
(M    M.->rket    street.      Phone   Sutter    1680. 
SAILINGS      Evcrv    4    days    between    San    Fran- 
cisco,   .Santa    Barbara    and    Los    Angeles. 


SEATTLE 


SAILINGS — Regular  intervals  between  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Everett, 
Bellingham,  and  other  ports  on  Puget 
Sound    if    inducements    offer. 

McCORMICK   STEAMSHIP   LINE 

Freight    Office:     I'ier    6.      Phone    Elliott    5367. 

I'assenger  Office:  109  Cherry  street.  I'hone 
Elliott   3436. 

SAILINGS — Regular  service  between  San  Di- 
ego, Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  Se- 
attle. Sailings  from  San  Francisco  three 
times    a   week. 

NELSON   STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

Pier   4.      Phone    .Main    2480. 

PASSENGERS   AND  FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — Three  times  a  week  northbound, 
two  times  a  week  southbound,  serving  Pu- 
get Sound  and  San  Francisco.  One  sailing 
weekly   to    Los   Angeles. 

OCEAN   MOTORSHIP  COMPANY 

L.    C.    Smith    iiuilding.      Phone    Elliott    2068. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Once  a  week  between  Seattle, 
San  Francisco,  Los  .\ngeles,  Vancouver, 
Victoria,  Nanaimo,  Port  Alberni  and  Bar- 
clay  Sound   if   inducements   offer. 

PACIFIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

L.    C.    Smith    Building.      Phone    Elliott   2068. 

PASSENGERS   AND  FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS— Southeastern    Alaska. 

Every  week  to  Ketchikan,  Wrangell,  Pe- 
tersburg, Juneau,  Skagway,  Sitka,  Haines, 
Douglas    and   Treadwell. 

SAILINGS — Southwestern    Alaska. 

Every  2  weeks  to  Ketchikan,  Petersburg, 
Juneau,  Yakutat,  Cordova,  Valdez,  Seward, 
Latouche,  Seldovia,  Anchorage  and   Kodiak. 


»•-»—- 


LOS  ANGELES 


BAYSIDE  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

I.    1'.    (■)'ll.illnh.-.n,    ayeiil. 

I'm  I     I  1    I'..       I'hone    M.iin    05'H). 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 


CANADIAN    GOVERNMENT    MER- 
CHANT   MARINE,    LTD. 

Dodwell    &    Company,    Ltd. 

504    Bartlett    Building.       Phone    Bdv.     7900    and 
824944. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Coastwise. 

P>etween  Los  .\ngeles,  San  Francisco  and 
N'ictoria,  Vancouver  and  Ocean  Falls,  B.  C. 
Weekly  from  Los  .\ngeles  each  Wednesday. 
From    San    Francisco    each    Saturday. 

SAILINGS— Oriental. 

From  Vancouver  to  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shang- 
hai and  North  China  ports,  returning  via 
Los   .\ngeles  and   San    Francisco   monthly. 

SAILINGS— India. 

From  Vancouver  l  sailing  every  4  to  S 
months,  usually  ports  of  Bombay  and  Cal- 
cutta. 

LOS   ANGELES    STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 

517    South   S|iring   street.      Phone   64589-63701. 
PASSENGERS   AND    FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS— Coastwise. 

I'^ive    times    a    week    lietwecn     Los    Angeles 

and    .San    Francisco. 
SAILINGS — Los  Angeles-Hawaii. 

T'.vcry     2    weeks    Ijetween     Los    .\ngeles    and 

Ilonolnlu. 

McCORMICK   STEAMSHIP   LINE 

.McCormick   Steamship   Company. 

Lane    Mortgage    Building.      Phone    Metropolitan 

6140. 
PASSENGERS   AND    FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS      Weekly     between     P<n-tlan(l.     Asto- 

ri;i.    S,in     l''ianeisco,    O.'ikl.ind    and    Los    .\n- 

geles. 

PACIFIC    STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

ill     Central     National     Bank     Building.       Phone 

.Main    7582. 
SAILINGS-    Four    steamers    weekly    from    San 
I'r.incisco    to    Los    .Angeles    and    -San    Diego. 


PORTLAND 


McCORMICK    STEAMSHIP    LINE 

1,S1     linrnside    street.      Phone    l!r(Kiii\y ay     14')8. 

PASSENGERS    AND    FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS  AVeekly  between  l'ortl:nid,  Asto- 
ria. .San  Francisco,  ( ).iUl,niil  .iml  Los  .\n- 
geles. 

SAILINGS  -Four  times  a  u  eik  fnnn  San 
lM-,incisco    and    Oakl;ind    to    Porthnnl. 


NELSON    STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Irregular      service      between      San 

Francisco,    Columbia -River   ports    and    Coos 

Bay    points. 

NEW   ELECTRA   LINE 

Wilcux    Building. 

PASSENGERS   AND    FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS — Weekly   service   between    San  Fran- 
cisco   and    Portland. 

PACIFIC   STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

101   Third   street.      Phone    Bdwv.    5481. 
PASSENGERS    AND    FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS — Weekly     service     from     San     Fran- 
cisco to   Portland. 

SAN    FRANCISCO    &    PORTLAND 
STEAMSHIP   COMPANY 

(Union    Pacific    System.) 
PASSENGERS    AND    FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS— Every     9    days     between     Portland 
and    San   Francisco. 


VANCOUVER 


KINGSLEY    NAVIGATION    COM- 
PANY, LTD. 

602    Pacific    lUiilding.     Phone   Seymour   9506. 
FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Twice  a  month  in  Vancouver-San 
Francisco    direct    service. 

PACIFIC   STEAMSHIP   COMPANY 

Phone    .Seymour   445. 

PASSENGERS  AND  FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS-  Tliree  times  a  week  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, Oakland,  Los  .Vngeles,  San  Diego 
from   North    I'acific   Coast   ports. 


T 


ALASKA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


——4 


ALASKA-SIBERIAN  NAVIGATION 
COMPANY 

no     .Market    street,     Room     610.       Phone     Sutter 

7531. 
PASSENGERS    AND    FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS — Regular    intervals    between    Seattle 
and    .\Iaskan    ports. 


SEATTLE 


ALASKA  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

I'ier    2.      Phone    Alain    66S6. 

PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS --  Uegular  service  to  Ketchikan, 
Wrangell,  Petersburg,  Douglas,  Juneau, 
Haines    and    Skagwav,    Cordova. 

SAILINGS  -Regular  service  to  Nome,  St. 
Michael    and   Golovin. 

ALASKA-SIBERIAN     NAVIGATION 
COMPANY 

(.12    2nd    ayenne.     Phone    Elliott    6226. 
PASSENGERS   AND   FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS— Regular    Intervals. 

Se:ittle    to    .\iask;ni    ports. 

PACIFIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

I..    C.    Snnlh    I'Muldinu.      I'hone    I'.lliott    2068. 

PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — Southeastern    Alaska. 

I'.yery  week  to  Ketchikan,  Wrangell,  Pe- 
tersburg, Juneau,  Skagw.nv,  .Sitka,  Haines, 
Douglas    and    Treadwell. 

SAILINGS — Southwestern   Alaska. 

ICverv  2  weeks  to  Ketchikan.  Petersburg, 
Inneau.  ^'.•lkut.■lt.  Conlova.  X'aldez,  Seward, 
l.aliuiciic,   Seldovia,    .\ncliorage   and    Kodiak. 


SHIP  CHARTERS  AND  SALES  ON  THE 

PACIFIC  COAST 


September  14,  1923. 

SINCE  our  last  report,  dated  Au- 
gust 16,  there  has  been  prac- 
tically no  change  in  grain 
space  rates  for  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Continent  and  move- 
ment still  continues  light.  What 
business  is  being  done  in  parcel 
lots  for  barley  is  taking  rates  of 
from  22/  6  to  25/-  for  September- 
October  shipment,  according  to  posi- 
tion. 

Wheat  space  for  October  is  com- 
manding 25/-  to  30/-,  with  some  im- 
provement in  volume.  In  full  cargo 
fixtures  for  the  same  destination 
Kerr,  Gilford  and  Company  are  re- 
ported as  having  taken  British 
steamer  Ashworth  for  wheat,  as  also 
British  steamer  Clearton.  Rates  are 
not  quoted.  Strauss  and  Company 
engaged  space  for  4500  tons  by 
British  steamer  City  of  Newcastle 
for  barley  from  San  Francisco  to 
the  United  Kingdom  at  20  shillings 
per  ton. 

For  wheat  and  flour  to  Japan, 
Suzuki  and  Company  have  chartered 
Danish  steamer  Parana,  terms  pri- 
vate. British  steamer  Severic  was 
chartered,  wheat  and  flour  for 
Japan,  by  Kerr,  Gifford  and  Com- 
pany, terms  private;  British  steamer 
Benvenue,  wheat  to  Shanghai,  by  S. 
L.  Jones  and  Company  at  $5.25  per 
short  ton ;  Norwegian  steamer  Hel- 
len,  same  business  and  destination, 
by  S.  L.  Jones  and  Company,  terms 
private;  British  steamer  Kurdistan, 
wheat  by  Strauss  and  Company  to 
Shanghai  at  $6  per  short  ton. 

The  catastrophe  in  Japan,  while 
making    tonnage    somewhat    stiffer, 


has  not  thus  far  resulted  in  any  ma- 
terial advance  in  freight  rates. 

For  lumber  for  Australia,  Danish 
steamer  Bolivia  has  been  fixed  by 
J.  J.  Moore  and  Company,  Sydney- 
Melbourne  range,  at  $15  per  thou- 
sand feet;  schooner  North  Bend  to 
one  port  Sydney-Port  Pirie  range  by 
Balfour,  Guthrie  and  Company, 
terms  private.  W.  L.  Comyn  and 
Company  have  chartered  Japanese 
steamer  Norway  Maru  for  lumber  to 
four  ports,  Peru-Chile,  at  $13; 
schooner  Vigilant  for  the  same  busi- 
ness for  Callao  by  Mohns  Commer- 
cial Company,  $15. 

For  lumber  for  Japan,  the  Jan- 
anese  steamer  Kinkasan  Maru  has 
been  taken  by  Balfour,  Guthrie  and 
Company,  terms  private;  Norwegian 
steamer  Kjellbergen  for  the  same 
business  by  A.  M.  Gillespie,  Inc.,  at 
$13.50.  The  following  are  also  re- 
ported for  the  same  business  and 
destination  without  rates  being  di- 
vulged; steamship  Fukuyo  Maru  by 
Percy  S.  Laing;  British  steamer 
Frangestan  by  A.  M.  Gillespie,  Inc.; 
British  steamer  Sunland  by  H.  R. 
MacMillan  Export  Company  and 
British  steamer  Grace  Dollar  for 
China  ports  by  the  Robert  Dollar 
Company.  Norwegian  steamer  Atna 
is  reported  taken  by  J.  J.  Moore  and 
Company  for  lumber  for  two  ports 
Japan  at  $13.50,  this  being,  we  be- 
lieve, the  first  fixture  made  after 
the  catastrophe  in  Japan.  Two  other 
steamers  are  reported  taken  for  the 
same  business,  but  details  have  not 
been  divulged  as  yet. 

For  nitrate  from  Chile,  steamer 
Pawnee  is  reported  closed  for  Hono- 


lulu   and   Hilo    by    Balfour,    Guthrie 
and  Company  at  $5.50  per  ton. 

For  time  charters,  which  will  be 
used  principally  for  business  for 
Japan,  we  have  to  report  Norwegian 
steamer  Stiklestad,  delivery  Colon, 
redelivery  Australia,  one  trip,  4/P, 2 
per  deadweight  ton  per  month ;  Brit- 
ish steamer  Rio  Azul,  delivery  and 
redelivery  Japan,  $1.20  per  dead- 
weight ton,  by  H.  R.  MacMillan  Ex- 
'port  Company;  Norwegian  steamer 
Hellen,  delivery  Japan,  redelivery 
Japan,  China  or  Australia,  one  round 
trip,  by  J.  J.  Moore  and  Company, 
terms  private;  the  same  steamer  re- 
chartered  to  Suzuki  and  Company, 
delivery  Japan,  redelivery  Japan, 
one  trip,  terms  private;  Norwegian 
steamer  Rigi,  delivery  Orient,  six 
to  nine  months.  Pacific  trading,  five 
shillings.  The  name  of  the  charterer 
is  not  stated.  Norwegian  steamer 
Yarra  has  been  taken  for  one  round 
trip,  delivery  Orient,  redelivery 
Orient  or  Australia,  by  J.  J.  Moore 
and  Company,  terms  private. 

In  the  matter  of  sales,  the  Ameri- 
can steamer  Caddopeak  has  been 
bought  by  Charles  Nelson  Company 
and  American  steamer  Woonsocket 
by  the  Matson  Navigation  Company. 
No  information  is  given  as  to  the 
price  paid  to  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  by  the  Robert  Dollar 
Company  for  the  seven  steamers  re- 
cently purchased  by  them  as  fol- 
lows :  President  Harrison,  President 
Hayes,  President  Adams,  President 
Garfield,  President  Monroe,  Presi- 
dent Polk,  President  Van  Buren. 
PAGE  BROTHERS,  Brokers. 


The  Norwegian  motorship  Crux  on 
her  trials.  The  vessel  is  the  most  re- 
cent contribution  of  Burmeister  & 
Wain.  Copenhagen,  to  diesel  engineer- 
ing, and  is  a  remarkable  achievement 
in  lightening  the  weights  of  reliable 
marine  diesel  engines  and  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  wonderful  fuel  econ- 
omy. A  description  of  her  hull  and 
machinery  will  be  found  on  page  474 
of  this   issue  of  Pacific   Marine   Review. 
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LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE 


By   J.   W.    LUDLOW 

Harbor  Engineer,  City  of  Los  Angeles 


I 


WILL  confine  myself  to  the  engineering  problems 
of  the  port  and  how  we  are  handling  them.  These 
we  will  divide  into  three  general  groups,  planning, 
constructing,  and  operating. 

Planning 

A  harbor  engineer  must  keep  his  fingers  upon  the 
situation  continually  in  order  to  adapt  construction 
to  conditions  as  they  arise.  It  is  very  difficult,  for 
instance,  to  say  Row  much  of  future  commerce  will 
be  carried  away  from  the  steamer's  side  by  truck  and 
how  much  by  rail,  and  these  different  methods  of 
transportation  require  entirely  different  facilities.  It 
is  also  diflRcult  to  guess  at  what  proportion  is  liable 
to  go  to  immediate  storage  or  how  much  wharfage 
space  will  be  needed.  To  provide  for  necessary  ex- 
pansion, we  have  planned  for  increasing  the  present 
twenty-four  miles  of  pierhead  frontage  to  a  possible 
150  miles  when  the  entire  bay  district  is  considered. 

We  have  made  extensive  studies  of  pier  and  slip 
widths  and  lengths  which  have  required  going  into 
the  subject  of  cargo  handling  rather  extensively.  In 
some  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  change  locations 
of  pierhead  lines,  etc.,  and  in  this  we  have  had  the 
splendid  cooperation  of  the  United  States  District  En- 
gineer Office.  Our  main  streets  are  laid  out  130  feet 
in  width,  with  auxiliary  streets  100  feet,  80  feet  or 
60  feet  as  required,  and  as  we  have  calculated  future 
needs  of  shipping  will  be  likely  to  demand. 

We  are  now  studying  rather  extensively  the  idea  of 
-having  two  stories  or  more  on  the  waterfront  for  com- 
bined transit  shed  and  storage  warehouse,  and  I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  coming  construction.  This  plan  is 
already  in  use  in  Manchester  and  Montreal,  and  an 
excellent  example  is  furnished  in  the  new  China  Basin 
construction  in  San  Francisco.  Our  latest  plan  for 
slips  shows  a  size  of  300  feet  by  1100  feet,  with  piers 
420  feet  in  width  between  them. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  railroad  facilities  has  just 
been  completed,  in  which  it  is  planned  to  unify  the 
operation  in  the  entire  harbor  zone,  which  will  be  done 
either  by  the  city  taking  over  control  of  all  the  rail- 

*  Excerpts  from  an  address  before  Convention  of  racific  Coast  Asso- 
ciation  of   Port  Authorities. 


roads  interested,  or  by  the  formation  of  a  holding 
company,  the  stock  of  which  would  be  held  by  all  the 
railroads  entering  the  district  and  by  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  assets  these 
different  interests  would  furnish.  This  unified  oper- 
ation is  necessary  to  avoid  duplication  of  rail  facil- 
ities and  to  insure  a  uniform  switching  charge  be- 
tween all  railroads,  and  every  berth  in  the  entire 
harbor. 

Construction 

About  two  years  ago  we  began  experiments  with 
gunite  piling,  and  the  wharves  at  berths  187  and  188 
are  built  of  piles  of  this  type  of  construction.  Gunite 
is  so  much  more  dense  than  ordinary  concrete  that  1 
believe  these  piles  will  last  considerably  longer  than 
those  which  are  poured  in  forms.  A  hollow  paper 
core,  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  formed  the  center  of 
these  piles,  around  which  the  reinforcing  steel  was 
placed  and  the  gunite  blown  to  a  thickness  of  four 
inches  without  the  use  of  any  forms  whatever.  In 
later  construction  we  have  abandoned  the  core,  find- 
ing that  it  costs  less  to  blow  the  pile  solid  to  a  diam- 
eter of  eighteen  inches  than  to  furnish  and  place  the 
core.  In  order  to  start  the  blowing  of  these  solid 
piles,  we  set  up  a  temporary  shield  covering  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  circumference  of  the  pile  and 
blow  into  the  concave  side  until  the  reinforcing  steel 
is  covered,  after  which  the  shield  is  removed.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  cost  of  these  solid  gunite 
piles  is  considerably  less  than  the  other  types,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fewer  men  required  to  handle  the  work. 
As  a  means  of  comparison  of  cost,  a  solid  gunite  con- 
struction costs  approximately  $2.75  per  lineal  foot, 
whereas  a  poured  pile  of  the  best  construtcion  costs 
approximately  $3.25  per  lineal  foot. 

We  are  now  experimenting  with  still  another  type 
of  concrete  pile,  where  a  poured  pile  of  rather  porous 
concrete  is  later  treated  in  asphaltum,  similar  to  the 
treatment  of  creosoted  piles.  Several  hours'  immer- 
sion in  hot  asphalt  results  in  filling  the  pores  with  the 
asphalt,  making  an  absolutely  waterproof  surface,  and 
this  type,  of  which  we  are  now  building  40,000  lineal 
feet,  bids  fair  to  last  indefinitely,  either  in  or  out  of 
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sea  water,  although  the  cost  is  considerably  more  than 
the  other  type  of  pile. 

In  making  a  hydraulic  fill  in  the  West  Basin  of  the 
Inner  Harbor  we  encountered  a  section  of  ground  so 
soft  that  the  soil  would  not  support  a  type  of  bulk- 
head to  retain  the  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  fill  which  it 
was  desired  to  place  back  of  the  bulkhead  line.  A 
gravity  type  of  A-frame  bulkhead  was  designed  for 
this  location,  which  would  sink  into  the  soft  material 
approximately  one  foot  for  each  two  feet  of  outward 
motion,  still  maintaining  its  upright  position.  In  mak- 
ing the  fill  the  bulkhead  moved  outward  as  much  as 
six  feet  in  places,  but  fulfilled  its  mission  admira- 
blJ^  An  interesting  outcome  of  this  fill  was  that 
the  increased  weight  of  the  filled  material  gradually 
squeezed  out  the  water  from  the  soft  foundation  until 
in  about  six  months'  time  it  was  stable  enough  for  any 
type  of  building  construction. 

Cargo  Handling 

For  the  handling  of  cargo  it  is  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  design  a  handling  device  for  any  particular 
commodity,  but  with  a  miscellaneous  cargo  such  as 
carried  by  most  ships,  there  is  not  enough  of  any  one 
class  of  cargo  to  warrant  any  great  expenditure  in 
equipment.  Burtoning,  by  means  of  ship's  tackle,  is 
the  most  universally  economical  means  of  handling 
cargo  to  and  from  ships,  that  has  yet  been  devised. 
We  have,  with  interest,  been  watching  the  experience 
of  Seattle  in  the  use  of  heavy  cargo  handling  machin- 
ery, as  we  do  not  want  to  be  caught  with  a  white  ele- 
phant on  our  hands.  We  are  in  need  of  a  large  float- 
ing derrick  of  75  to  100  tons'  lifting  capacity  that  can 
be  moved  to  any  part  of  the  harbor  for  handling  iso- 
lated or  exceptional  loads.  Whenever  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  any  one  commodity  to  a  point  which  will  war- 
rant the  installation  of  a  particular  class  of  conveyor, 
this  should  be  installed.  In  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject, and  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  visionary,  I  wish 
to  predict  that  a  telpherage  system  will  be  devised  in 
the  not  distant  future  whereby  sling  loads  of  cargo 
will  be  carried  away  from  the  wharf  to  sorting  rooms, 
warehouses,  etc.,  relieving  entirely  the  congestion  at 
ship  side  and  doing  away  with  a  large  number  of  the 
stevedores  that  are  now  required  for  hand  trucking 
of  cargo.  Machinery  does  not  go  on  a  strike,  and  if 
given  proper  attention  will  continue  with  its  work  with 
no  complaint  of  overtime. 


FOREIGN  AND  INTERCOASTAL  TRADE 
PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS 

The  value  and  volume  of  foreign  trade  transacted 
through  Pacific  Coast  ports  increased  greatly  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1923  as  compared  with  the  first 
six  months  of  1922.  As  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  the  import  trade  was  most  active 
on  this  coast,  each  of  five  customs  districts  reporting 
substantial  gains.  In  the  export  field  the  aggregate 
value  of  trade  passing  through  all  customs  districts 
was  slightly  greater  in  1923  than  in  1922,  but  the 
ports  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  did  not  share  in  the  in- 
crease, due  to  a  marked  decline  in  shipments  of  wheat, 
one  of  the  principal  export  commodities  of  the  section. 
Figures  received  from  five  customs  districts  follow: 

Percentage 
Increase  1923 
Imnnrfe  January-  January-  Compared 

imporih  June.  1923  June,  1922  with  1922 

Los  Angeles   $  13,605,992  $     7,784,700  74.7 

Oregon   (Portland)       5,606,962  3,820,698  46.7 

San   Francisco  99,169,696  83,919,142  18.1 

Washington 

(Seattle-Tacoma)   110,312,508  89,287,109  23.5 

Totals $228,695,158     $184,811,649         23.7 


Use  logic  in  buying 
your  babbitt  metal 

Protection  from  power  waste,  hot  boxes 
and  complete  bearing  breakdowns  in- 
volves no  particular  increase  in  initial 
cost  if  you  line  your  bearings  with  Mag- 
nolia Anti-friction  jMetal,  but  you  would 
effect  a  substantial  ultimate  saving,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  more  dependable  ser- 
vice   and    relief    from    bearing    worries. 

PRACTICAL   ENGINEER  POCKET   BOOK 
— Over   600   Pages — 

A  valuable  reference  work  imported  frora 
England  and  sold  as  an  advertising  me- 
dium at  the  low  price  of  50c  post  paid — ■ 
less  than  the  actual  cost  of  importation. 
Address    Xew    York    Office. 

(6) 

MAGNOLIA  METAL  COMPANY 

113  Bank  St.,  New  York 

Chicago  San  Francisco  Montreal 

Fisher  Bldg.  358-360  Bryant  St.  37  Shannon  St. 

TAL 


Exports 

Los  Angeles  $  16,913,276  $     8,783,065 

Oregon   (Portland)  16,527,436  27,088,867 

San   Francisco  69,587,501  57,427,985 

Washington 

(Seattle-Tacoma)  48,203,877  48,759,734 

Totals $151,232,090  $142,059,651 


92.5 

38.9* 

21.1 

1.1- 

6.4 


'■■Decrease. 

Domestic  coastal  and  intercoastal  commerce  of  these 
ports  during  the  first  six  months  of  1923  was  greater 
by  from  25  to  100  per  cent  than  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1922.  The  large  increase  in  intercoastal 
trade  was  directly  reflected  in  figures  on  the  amount, 
of  traffic  passing  through  the  Panama  Canal,  of  which 
trafl^c  intercoastal  trade  forms  a  principal  part.  Carga 
tonnage  moving  through  the  canal  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1923  exceeded  the  movement  during  any 
previous  twelve  month  period.  Large  shipments  of 
petroleum  from  California  to  Atlantic-Gulf  Coast  ports 
were  primarily  responsible  for  this  record  movement. 
Figures  on  commercial  traffic  through  the  canal  for 
the  past  four  fiscal  years  follow: 

Fiscal  Year  No.  of  Vessels  Cargo  Tonnage 

1920    2,478  9,374,499 

1921    2,982  11,599,214 

1922    2,736  10,884,910 

1922  (July-December)   1,640  7,923,063 

1923  (January-June)   2,327  11,644,812 

Ocean    freight    rates    continued    at    relatively    low 

levels  during  the  first  six  months  of  1923,  increases  on 
some  items  being  offset  by  decreases  on  others.  A 
general  advance  in  intercoastal  freight  rates  averag- 
ing approximately  30  per  cent  went  into  effect  on  Au- 
gust 1st. 
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Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha's  San  Fran- 
cisco staff  collected  upwards  of 
$4000  among  themselves  to  send  to 
Japan  for  the  relief  of  the  Yoko- 
hama personnel  of  the  line.  The 
Yokohama  employes  who  escaped 
death  and  injury  found  themselves 
in  dire  plight,  without  shelter  and 
food.  The  Yokohama  office  was  de- 
stroyed, according  to  dispatches,  and 
all  records  lost. 

A.  L,  Thompson,  naval  architect 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Trans- 
port Service  at  San  Francisco,  has 
announced  that  A.  W.  de  Young  of 

Oakland  has  been  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  the  building  of  a  wooden 
ammunition  barge  for  use  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  Honolulu.  The  accepted  bid 
was  $17,983. 

Commander  L.  M.  Stewart,  for  the 

past  year  and  nine  months  in  charge 
of  the  San  Francisco  branch  of  the 
United  States  Hydrographic  Office, 
has  been  assigned  to  the  transport 
Vega  as  commanding  officer.  He  re- 
placed Captain  T.  F.  Caldwell,  who 
•was  suddenly  taken  ill.  Commander 
Stewart's  last  sea  service  was  with 
the  destroyer  Yarnell,  when  he  held 
the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

The  monthly  export  report  pre- 
pared by  the  Marine  Department  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce shows  the  following  exports 
of  California  products  to  the  At- 
lantic Coast  for  August: 

Canned  goods,  154,198  cases. 

Dried  fruits,  2,240,000  pounds  and 
15,688  fifty-pound  boxes. 

Raisins,  1,923,500  pounds  and  5369 
fifty-pound  boxes. 

Hay,   1377  tons. 

Prunes,  411,400  pounds. 

Gallons  of  wine,  32,276. 

Beans,  2,317,200  pounds. 

Jerry  M.  Daily,  manager  of  the 
Marine  Department  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce,  com- 
piled the  following  data  on  tonnage 
in  and  out  of  the  Golden  Gate: 

The  total  tonnage,  both  arriving 
and  departing,  for  the  past  six 
months  out  of  San  Francisco  has  in- 
creased by  several  thousand  tons. 
On  account  of  the  heavy  amount  of 
supplies  needed  in  Japan  on  account 
of  the  disaster,  the  tonnage  figures 
for  the  past  six  months  of  1923  are 
bound  to  exceed  the  record  breaking 
total  of  the  first  six  months. 

For  the  six  months  of  1923  ending 
with    June    30    there    were    6,726,729 


steam  tons  arrived.  That  included 
coastwise  and  offshore  vessels  with 
the  intercoastal  caravan  supplying 
a  large  portion  of  the  total.  The 
sail  tonnage  that  arrived  during  the 
same  period  was  51,834.  The  total 
number  of  vessels  involved  was  3121. 
Following  the  total  for  the  six 
months  in  arrivals,  the  records  for 
July  show  876,898  steam  tons  ar- 
rived. The  number  of  vessels  was 
616.  The  steam  tonnage  arrived  dur- 
ing August  was  827,567,  and  the 
total  of  vessels  625.  The  sum  for 
the  two  months  since  the  semi-an- 
nual report  was  compiled  to  show  a 
larger  tonnage  per  month  than  any 
single  previous  month  during  the 
first  half  of  1923.  The  departing  fig- 
ures show  6,908,777  tons  of  steam 
tonnage,  with  104,181  tons  of  sail 
tonnage.  The  number  of  vessels 
shown  is  3251. 


a  yachtsman  and  student  of  ship- 
ping. He  is  survived  by  a  widow, 
Mrs.  Emma  C.  Stone;  a  daughter, 
Ethel  Belle  Stone,  and  a  son,  Lester 
F.  Stone,  associated  with  his  father 
in  the  shipbuilding  business  on  the 
Oakland  estuary. 


R.  P.  Schwerin,  president  of  the 
Federal  Telegraph  Company,  be- 
lieves that  the  ship  owners  are  now 
beginning  to  seriously  recognize  the 
necessity  of  providing  ample  safe- 
guards against  fog  and  storm  men- 
ace by  adopting  the  Kolster  radio 
compass  and  position  finder  as  an 
essential  part  of  ship  equipment. 

As  confirmation,  Mr.  Schwerin  has 
announced  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  after  making  the  most  ex- 
acting tests  on  the  tanker  J.  A. 
Moffett,  has  just  ordered  the  Fed- 
eral Telegraph  Company  to  install 
radio  compasses  on  eleven  additional 
tankers.  This  provides  for  equip- 
ment on  all  of  the  tankers  operated 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
California. 

The  Matson  Navigation  Company 
has  ordered  the  Kolster  device  in- 
stalled on  the  following  steamships: 
Matsonia,  Wilhelmina,  Maui,  Lurline, 
Enterprise,  Manulani  and  Manukai. 
Dr.  Kolster  and  his  assistants,  in- 
cluding V.  Ford  Greaves,  engineer- 
sales  manager,  are  now  making  in- 
stallation on  the  San  Francisco 
and  Portland  Steamship  Company's 
steamship  Rose  City.  Several  other 
companies  have  requested  estimates 
of  cost  of  installation  on  vessels  to- 
talling in  excess  of  fifty.  Estimates 
for  twenty  radio  compasses  have 
been  forwarded  from  New  York. 

Deaths 

W.  F.  Stone,  55  years  old,  pioneer 
Pacific  Coast  shipbuilder,  died  early 
in  September  at  his  home  in  Ala- 
meda, following  a  six  weeks'  illness. 
Captain  Stone  was  widely  known  as 


William  Whitehall,  superintending 
engineer  for  the  Dollar  Steamship 
Line,  passed  away  in  the  East  on 
June  20.  He  had  served  as  chief 
engineer  on  many  vessels  under  the 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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AN  UNUSUAL  STEAM  WINDLASS 


A  STEAM  windlass  of  rather 
unusual  and  interesting  de- 
sign has  recently  been  com- 
pleted by  the  Hatfield-Pen- 
field  Steel  Company  for  installation 
on  the  United  States  submarine  ten- 
der Holland,  now  building  at  the 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton, 
Washington. 

The  Holland  was  especially  de- 
signed by  the  United  States  Navy 
to  act  as  a  submarine  tender  and  re- 
pair vessel,  and  the  specifications 
for  her  windlass  called  for  sufficient 
pull  to  lift  the  stern  of  a  fleet  sub- 
marine out  of  the  water  in  order  to 
replace  or  repair  damaged  pro- 
pellers. 

In  order  to  do  this  a  pull  of  one 
million  pounds  on  the  chain  was 
necessary.  The  anchor  chain  to  be 
handled  was  a  standard  2%-inch 
United  States  Navy  chain,  which  in 
simply  hauling  out  the  anchor  re- 
quires a  direct  pull  of  only  86,000 
pounds.  A  windlass  designed  to 
ere  a  direct  pull  of  one  million 
pounds  was  found  to  be  too  large 
for  use  on  the  vessel  and  the  tech- 
nical department  of  Hatfield-Penfield 
Steel  Company  suggested  to  the 
Navy  Department  that  the  chain  be 
led  from  the  wildcat  out  through 
the  hawse  pipe  and  around  a  large 
sheave  located  so  that  the  end  of  the 
chain  could  be  made  fast  to  the  bow 
of  the  vessel  and  the  sheave  be  fit- 
ted with  a  hook  to  take  the  sling  for 
lifting  the  stern  of  the  submarine. 
By  this  arrangement  the  direct  pull 
exerted  by  the  windlass  would  be  a 
little  more  than  one-half  of  that  re- 
quired to  lift  the  submarine. 

The  windlass  was  designed  with 
two  13  by  13  inch  steel  cylinders 
having  cranks  set  at  90  degrees. 
Two   sets    of   gearings   are    included 


in  the  design.  With  one  set  of  gears 
the  anchors  can  be  lifted  at  the 
usual  speed.  When  a  submarine  is 
to  be  lifted  the  clutches  are  shifted 
and  a  second  set  of  gearing  thrown 
into  use  through  which  the  required 
pull  of  500,000  pounds  at  the  wild- 
cat can  be  maintained  at  a  very  slow 
speed. 

An  idea  of  the  size  of  the  wind- 
lass can  be  had  from  the  illustra- 
tion. From  the  deck  to  the  center 
of  the  wildcat  shaft  is  5  feet;  height 
over  all  is  8  feet  4  inches;  fore  and 
aft  over  all  length  is  18  feet  IV2 
inches  and  the  over  all  width  is  16 
feet  9%  inches.  The  net  weight  is 
97,800   pounds. 

On  this  windlass  the  chain  coming 
from  the  hawse  pipe  passes  under, 
around  and  over  the  wildcat  and 
then  down  through  the  chain  pipes, 
shown  in  the  illustration  on  the  for- 
ward end  of  the  windlass,  to  the 
chain  lockers  below.  This  is  con- 
trary to  usual  practice,  where  the 
chain   passes   over   the   wildcat    and 


down  through  the  chain  pipes  di- 
rectly under  the  wildcat.  This  meth- 
od of  engaging  the  chain  gives  the 
wildcat  engagement  with  the  chain 
links  through  practically  its  entire 
circumference. 

The  entire  windlass  is  built  in  ac- 
cordance with  Navy  stanards  speci- 
fications for  materials.  All  of  the 
gearing  has  machine  cut  teeth.  The 
entire  mechanism  was  designed  and 
built  by  the  Hatfield-Penfield  Steel 
Company  ,Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


(Continued  from  page  41) 

Dollar  flag  for  twenty  years  and  was 
well  known  on  ports  of  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic.  He  had  but  recently 
been  promoted  to  the  position  of 
supervising  engineer.  Mr.  Whitehall 
was  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  a  widow  and  one  daughter. 
The  family  home  was  Brooklyn. 

Captain  Foster  Ryer  passed  away 
to  the  port  of  rest  on  September  4. 
The  end  came  at  his  home  in  Mill 
Valley.  In  the  clipper  days  Captain 
Ryer  commanded  a  number  of  the 
best  that  sailed  the  seven  seas.  He 
held  the  record  of  sailing  from  San 
Francisco  to  six  ports  in  Europe  in 
the  fastest  time  ever  hung  up  b\ 
sails.  During  the  World  War  Cap- 
tain Ryer  commanded  a  government 
merchant  ship  and  completed  a  per- 
ilous passage  to  Archangel  without 
mishap.  During  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war  he  served  as  master  of  a 
uovernment  merchantman.  In  alU 
his  active  shipping  career  covered 
forty  years.  He  leaves  a  widow, 
Mrs.  May  Ryer,  and  two  sons,  Mur- 
ray H.  and  George  F.  Ryer. 
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DIESEL  OIL  ENGINES 

FOR   MARINE    SERVICE 


PLEASE   MENTION   PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW  WHEN    YOU   WRITS 


MARINE  PATENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 


1,465,787.  APPARATUS  FOR  LOWERING  AND  RAIS- 
ING SHIPS'  BOATS.  II.VRBY  W.  BiiOiDY,  Bayside, 
N.  v.,  assignor  to  .\merican  Balsa  Company,  Inc.,  a 
Corporation  of  New  York.  Filed  June  28,  1920.  Serial 
Xo.  392,184.     5  Claims.      (CI.  9—23.) 


1.   In   apparatus    for   raising   and    lowciing   boats,   the 

combination  with  a  davit  movable  to  swing  in  a  vertical 

plane    from    inboard    to    outboard    position,    of    pulleys 

carried  by  the  davit  and  a  boat  suspending  rope  arranged 

to   cause   a    pulling   or   drawing  of    tbe   opposite  ends   of 

said  rope  over  the  pulleys  carried   by   the  davit  as  the 

said  davit  is  moved  from  inboard  to  outboard  positions. 

1,403.024.     l>RIVlNi;  MECHANISM  FOI!  M.VRINE  PRO- 

I'FLLERS.      Cdnb.vd   Regenbockn   and    KiiNsr   oehlicu. 

Kiel.  Germany,  assignors  to  Fried.  Krupp  Aktii'Ug.sell- 

scliaft    Germaniawerft.    KielGaarden.   Germany.      FileJ 

Feb.    14.    1921.      Serial   No.   444 '.)(ls.      2   (.-lainis.      (CI. 

74—7.) 


1.  In  a  driving  mechanism  for  marine  propellers  actu- 
ated by  high  speed  piston  engines,  an  engine,  a  propel- 
ler, a  transmission  gear  arranged  between  ^aid  euuine 
and  propeller,  said  gear  embodying  a  driving  shaft  ami 
a  driving  wheel,  a  fly-wheel  on  said  shaft,'  said  driving 
wheel  being  disposed  in  a  nodal  point  of  the  torsional 
.oscillations  to  vN'hich  said  shaft  is  subjected,  said  nodal 
point  being  established  by  the  position  of  said  fly-wlieel. 


1,4G5,02.5.  CONSTRICTION  OF  BO.VTS'  HAVITS. 
Giov.iXM  Ri.\i;.si.  Giniua,  Italy.  Filed  May  2s.  i;i21. 
Serial  No.  47:5. :!02.     1  Claim.      (CI.   9—22.) 


Boat's  quadrant  davit  having  an  elliptical  sector  i 
ing  without  sliding  on  a  Ii.\cd  s<-ctor  of  special  profile 
responding  to  that  of  tlie  g4'onietrical  curve  calletl  Be 
nay.  while  the  liilcrum  of  th.'  davit  is  shifting  iiself 
a    straight    lin^-. 


1,403,933.      MARINE    BOILER, 
bile,  Ala.     Filed  Nor.  28.  1019. 
Claim.      (CI.   122—414.] 


RlCHABU     V 

Serial  No. 


boiler. 


.u  a  uuw.i.  ,1  i..-.;ter  Coil.  a  (ilpe  extended  within  the 
lower  portion  of  the  boiler  and  provided  outside  the  boiler 
with  a  valve,  a  pipe  connected  with  said  pipe,  a  pipe  ris- 
ing from  the  last-named  pipe,  a  lateral  branch  therefrom 
connected  with  said  coil,  a  pipe  leading  from  the  upper 
pait  of  the  coil,  an  upwardly -extended  pipe  leading  from 
the  last-named  pipe  and  having  a  lateral  branch  with  a 
valve,  a  pipe  connected  with  said  branch  and  extended 
within  the  upper  part  of  tht-  boiler  below  the  water 
lini'.  a  steam  pipe  connected  with  the  steam  dome  and 
with  said  branch  and  provided  with  a  valve,  a  pipe  ex- 
tended upwardly  and  connected  with  the  boiler  and  hav- 
ing mi  ans  for  connection  with  a  feed  pump,  and  a  three- 
way  valve  controlling  the  linw  from  the  feed  pump,  the 
flow  to  the  boiler,  and  the  fluw  through  said  pipe  to  the 
hiater   coil. 


1,40G,315.  APPARATl'S  FOR  SCRUBBING  SHIPS' 
BOTTOMS  BELOW  THE  WATER  LEVEL.  LuDTIO 
TuonsEN,  Stavangcr,  Norway.  Filed  June  2,  1922. 
Serial  No.  505,324.     S  Claims.     (CI.  114—222.) 


1.  In  apparatus  for  scrubbing  ships'  bottoms  below 
the  water  level  by  means  of  rotating  brush  rollers,  the 
combination  of  brush  rollers  mounted  parallel  to  each 
oth'  r  in  a  frame,  buoyancy  tanks  on  said  frame,  turbines 
fur  rotating  said  briisii  rollers,  means  for  supplying 
water  under  pressuie  to  said  turbines,  and  means  for 
causing  the  water  leaving  said  turbines  to  press  said 
rollers  against  the  ship's  side. 


A  careful  scrutiny  of  current  patent  gazettes  has  developed  for  the  past  month  only  a  scant  half  page  of  marine  patents  granted  in  America.  Note 
that  three  of  these  are  American  patents  granted  to  foreigners,  only  two  being  granted  to  inventors  resident  in  America.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note 
in  the  months  ahead  whether  this  falling  off  of  marine  patents  is  transient  cr  permanent  and  may  shew  some  i.^ter£sting  side  lights  on  the  trend  of 
ship    mindedness    m    America. 

ANOTHER  PUMP  STORY 

By  SEA  FLAME 


MANY  years  ago,  in  the  old  compound  engine 
days,  the  writer  was  first  assistant  for  a  run 
to  Panama  with  an  old-time  chief.  This  par- 
ticular man  had  many  a  fad.  One  was  that 
an  engine  slide  valve  should  have  no  more  "lead"  on 
the  bottom  than  the  top.  Any  suggestion  of  the  first 
that  the  angularity  of  the  connecting  rod  had  any  in- 
fluence on  the  valve  motion  was  laughed  to  scorn  by 
the   Old  Man. 

The  results  when  indicator  cards  were  taken  may 
be  imagined.  They  were  not  what  would  be  called 
good.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  particular  chief  seem- 
ed to  consider  the  first  as  his  personal  enemy;  not 
particularly  the  writer,  but  all  others.  Even  in  those 
old  days,  when  to  get  a  first's  job  was  something  to 
be  very  proud  of,  the  men  would  not  stay.  Some  twen- 
ty or  thirty  firsts  had  been  with  the  chief  in  question, 
and  the  Super  was  seriously  debating  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  try  a  new  chief,  when  the  writer  was 
off"ered  the  job  and  was  made  to  promise  that  he  would 
stay  the  round  trip,  anyway. 

Knowing  the  Old  Man's  failings,  and  being  some- 
thing of  a  peacemaker,  strong  efforts  to  keep  things 
going  smoothly  were  made,  more  particularly  so,  be- 
cause the  Super  was  a  fine  engineer  of  the  old  school, 
and  I  wanted  to  make  good  in  his  eyes.  Troubles  com- 
menced soon  after  we  sailed.  In  those  days  the  first 
had  to  stay  on  watch  until  the  vessel  was  well  out  over 


the  bar,  whether  it  was  his  watch  or  not  (and  no  over- 
time for  it,  either).  While  steaming  down  the  bay 
under  easy  speed  things  went  along  pretty  good,  but 
as  soon  as  we  opened  her  up,  we  began  to  lose  water 
at  the  air-pump  discharge,  the  hot-well  being  gorged. 
Investigation  showed  that  the  relief  valves  on  both 
feed  pumps  (the  old  type,  working  from  cross-head), 
were  so  slacked  up  that  they  were  lifting  with  every 
stroke  of  the  pumps.  The  first  set  them  down  a  bit 
and  stopped  the  waste,  but  soon  after  there  was  a^bad 
pound  in  the  feed  lines. 

Further  investigation  showed  that  there  were  plug 
cocks  fitted  to  the  tops  of  the  feed  pump  air  vessels, 
and  leading  from  these  were  Vi'-inch  copper  pipes  to 
the  hot-well.  These  plug  cocks  were  wide  open.  Ob- 
viously, there  could  be  no  collection  of  air  to  act  as  a 
cushion,  hence  the  pound  in  the  feed  lines,  and  heavy 
thump  of  checks.  The  first  at  once  closed  these  cocks 
and  in  a  few  minutes  air  enough  had  collected  to  form 
a  cushion,  and  the  terrible  thumping  quieted  down. 

On  leaving  the  engine  room  Mr.  First  told  the  chief 
what  he  had  done,  never  presuming  but  what  it  was 
the  proper  thing  to  do.  The  Old  Man,  however,  went 
up  in  the  air  and  gave  a  calling  down  to  the  first  for 
changing  anything  without  consulting  the  chief  about 
it.  The  tirade  of  abuse  was  followed  by  an  order  to 
immediately  put  everything  back  the  way  it  was.  That 
to  admit  air  into  the  air  vessels  was  against  all  rea- 
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son  and  would  result  in  air  getting  into  the  boilers 
with  the  feed,  causing  all  sorts  of  dire  trouble.  Re- 
flections on  the  intelligence  of  the  first  were  freely  in- 
dulged in,  and  adverse  opinions  as  to  that  worthy's 
ability  as  an  engineer  were  expressed. 

In  those  days  to  be  told  to  do  meant  obedience  with- 
out objection,  but  the  question  as  to  how  the  pounding 
was  to  be  stopped  unless  the  air  vessels  were  func- 
tioning, was  answered  by  the  chief  with,  "If  you  know 
anything  about  your  business  you  can  do  it."  It  was 
now  getting  along  toward  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
and  the  first  had  to  take  his  regular  watch,  so  after 
putting  things  as  near  as  they  were  before  informing 
the  chief  of  the  changes,  he  got  ready  to  take  the  old 
girl  for  four  hours,  relieving  the  second  with  the  cere- 
mony and  punctilliousness  observed  in  those  days.  The 
fresh  water  was  still  flowing  out  of  the  hot-well  vapor 
pipe,  coming  in  semi-occasional  gorges.  The  second 
said  it  always  did  that,  and  that  the  extra  salt  feed 
was  on  to  make  up  the  loss.  There  were  no  evapor- 
ators then  in  that  job.  Of  course  not  all  the  feed  went 
over,  but  probably  a  good  5  per  cent  of  it  was  lost. 
The  first,  after  looking  things  over,  set  his  wits  to 
work  to  dope  out  some  scheme  by  which  he  could  save 
the  water  and  also  stop  the  shock  of  an  uncushioned 
feed  line. 

Finding  that  the  water  tender  was  a  bright  young- 
ster and  one  of  the  few  in  those  days  that  was  a  me- 
chanic, the  first  took  him  into  confidence  and,  swear- 
ing him  to  secrecy,  proceeded  to  "fix"  things.  First 
the  tops  of  the  plug  cocks  were  filed  off  so  the  notches 
showing  "open"  or  "shut"  were  obliterated.  Then  new 
notches  were  filed  in  that  indicated  the  cocks  as  "open" 
when  they  were  not.  The  cocks  were  then  closed,  and 
a  few  turns  given  to  the  relief  valve  tension.  In  a 
short  time  all  was  going  quietly  and  none  of  the  con- 
densed water  was  being  lost. 

After  dinner  the  chief  came  down.  He  at  once  no- 
ticed the  fact  that  the  hot-well  was  not  losing  water 
and  he  also  noted  that  the  cocks  were,  as  he  thought, 
open.  He  grudgingly  said,  "I  knew  you  could  fix  it 
if  you  tried  a  bit.  The  whole  thing  is  in  getting  an 
exact  balance  between  the  relief  valves  and  the  feed 
water!"  Mr.  First  made  no  comment,  believing  it  best 
to  say  nothing  as  things  seemed  all  right.  The  next 
morning,  though,  he  had  another  surprise  in  store. 
On  the  middle  platform  was  an  old  style  Davison 
pump,  simplex.  It  was  a  general  service  pump,  used 
for  deck  washing,  bilges,  etc.  When  the  boatswain 
called  for  water  to  wash  down,  the  first  started  up 
the  pump,  and  after  getting  her  going,  closed  all 
drains,  etc.  All  was  working  well,  but  in  about  four 
minutes  the  chief  came  tearing  down  into  the  engine 
room  crying,  "Open  those  pump  drains.  Open  those 
pump  drains.  Don't  you  know  that  they  must  always 
be  left  open?"  It  seems  this  was  another  of  the  chief's 
fads — that  the  steam-chest  pet  cock  drains  must  be 
left  open  when  that  pump  was  running.  Orders  were 
orders,  and  so  they  were  opened,  and  the  hissing  and 
noise  was  meekly  put  up  with,  as  no  way  of  stopping 
that  could  be  thought  up. 

The  whole  voyage  to  Panama  and  return  was  made 
lively  by  the  peculiar  desires  of  the  chief,  and  when 
we  docked  at  San  Francisco,  the  first  told  the  super 
that  he  thought  that  one  trip  was  enough.  The  super 
smiled,  and  evidently  was  wise  to  the  trouble.  About 
two  weeks  after  he  sent  for  the  writer,  then  working 
in  the  shop,  to  go  out  as  chief. 


Within  Call 


Your  ship  may  be  off  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Give  her  orders 
from  New  York.  She  may  be 
up  near  the  north  of  Finland. 
Send  her  messages  from  home 
port.  If  a  ship  is  equipped  with 
a  radio  set  of  the  newest  type — 
she  is  within  call  on  the  high 
seas  almost  the  whole  world 
over.  And  within  reach  of  help 
for  every  emergency. 

RCA  ship  sets  represent  the  fin- 
est and  newest  of  modern  in- 
vention and  progress.  Kept  in 
perfect  condition  by  RCA  serv- 
ice in  thirteen  RCA  stations  and 
their  affiliations,  all  the  world 
over.  Linked  with  every  conti- 
nent through  the  great  world- 
wide wireless  system  of  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America. 
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RADIO  CORPORATION  o€  AMERICA 
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— has  no  terrors  for  the  Crew  whose  ship  is  equipped 
with  a  YORK  Refrigerating  Machine. 


York  Machines  are  meeting  the  exacting  requirements 
of  hundreds  of  ships  plying  the  seven  seas — and  for 
very  good  reasons. 

They  are  specially  designed  for  Marine  Service;  built 
in  the  Largest  Plant  in  the  virorld,  devoted  to  building 
this  class  of  machinery  exclusively,  of  the  best  mate- 
rials obtainable  for  the  purpose;  rigidly  tested  and  in- 
spected,  and   guaranteed   to   give   satisfaction  under   all 


-YORK  Marine  Refrigerating  Service  Stations- 


Boston  Baltimore  Cincinnati 

Brooklyn  Pittsburgh  Detroit 

Buffalo  Cleveland  St.  Louis 

Philadelphia  Chicago  New  Orleans 

Toronto  Montreal 


Houston 
San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
Seattle 
Vancouver 


usual  working  conditions.    They  can  be  driven  by  any 

available  power. 

We  build  Ammonia  and  CO;  machines  in  all  sizes  from 

i^-ton    refrigerating    duty   upwards.     Hence   we    are    in 

position  to  advise  our  clients,  without  prejudice,  as  to 

design    and    type    of    equipment    best    suited    for    their 

requirements. 

C onsuliaiion  on  all  refrigerating  matters  invited. 

YORK  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Ice    Making    and   Refrigerating   Machinery   Exclusively; 
YORK,  PENNA. 
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RIGGS 
iITUAVINOUS 


The  f incy  new 

S.  S.  Paris  was 

given  thorough  pro- 
tection to  the  inner 
plating  walls  still  on 
the  stocks.  No  moist- 
ure can  reach  the 
metal  of  her  hull 
plating  on  the  in- 
side, no  corrosion  at- 
tacks   the    tank    top,  ^  ^-  ^'^^^^ 

chain-lockers  and  other  protection-needing  surfaces.  And  she  will  stay 
clear  of  rust  for  years.  That  is  the  function  of  the  pure  bitumen,  anti- 
corrosive  coatings  supplied  by  this  company. 

Briggs  protection   guards  good  ships   the  rvorld  over. 

No  Conneciion  with  arty  other 
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THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  CRANE  CHRONOMETER  VAIA'E.  AS  INSTALLED  IN  THE  U.  S.  S.  "ANACONDA. 
CAN  BE  READILY  UNDERSTOOD  IN  THIS  PICTURE 

CRAN   E 

GENERAL  OFFICES;      CRANE   BUILDING,   836   S.    MICHIGAN   AVE.,   CHICAGO 

Branches  and  Sales  Offices  i  i  One  Hundred  and  Forty  Cities 
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More  Linde  Service  for  Linde  Customers 

The  engineering  help  which  the  Linde  field  organization 
gives  to  Linde  customers  has  grown  to  be  an  important  and 
valuable  part  of  Linde  Service. 

To  augment  this  personal  service  rendered  by  our  field 
organization,  Linde  offers  its  customers  a  monthly  magazine — 

TEPm 


This  magazine  contains  well  illustrated 
accounts  of  new  or  interesting  applica- 
tions of  the  process,  showing  how  Linde 
Service  aids  in  solving  customers'  prob- 
lems. It  is  an  integral  part  of  Linde 
Service,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  Linde 
customers  on  request. 

For  over  a  year, ' '  Oxy- Acetylene  Tips ' ' 
has  had  a  limited  circulation  as  a  means 


of  testing  its  value.  The  character  of  its 
contents  has  been  well  illustrated  by  the 
many  articles  from  its  pages  reprinted 
in  trade  papers.  The  November  issue 
tells  in  some  detail  the  story  of  its  first 
year. 

Every  Linde  user  should  write  the 
nearest  Linde  District  Sales  Office,  re- 
questing a  copy  of  the  November  issue. 


32  plants  and  62  warehouses 

THE  LINDE  AIR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42d  St.,  New  York  City 
The  Largest  Producer  of  Oxygen  in  the  World 
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TERPRISE 


£f>JGiNE   COMA>ANY 


SAN    FRANCISCO 


Standing  as  a  monument  to  the  late  Captain  William  Mat- 
son,  founder  of  the  Matson  Navigation  Company,  the  new 
Matson  building,  at  Market  and  Main  streets,  San  Francisco, 
is  now  completed  and  will  be  occupied  shortly  after  November 
IS.  The  structure  is  sixteen  stories  high,  of  reinforced  con- 
crete, with  terra-cotta  trim.  The  first  and  second  floors  house 
the  executive  offices,  freight  and  passenger  departments  of  the 
Matson  Line,  which  has  grown  from  the  little  200-ton  ship 
Emma  Claudina  to  a  great  fleet  of  fifteen  vessels — one  of  the 
largest  privately-owned  American  steamship  lines  on  the  Pa- 
cific. The  building  with  its  site  represents  an  investment  ot 
$2,000,000. 
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A   majority   of   the   most  modern  motorships  are 
equipped  with  A-E-CO  MARINE  AUXILIARIES 
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An  American  Marine  Program 

THE  governing  council  of  the  National  Merchant 
Marine  Association  has  recently  adopted  a  pro- 
gram of  policy  for  dealing  with  the  American 
shipping  problem.  Preferential  treatment  for 
American  ships  in  American  trade  is  the  key-note  of 
this  program,  which  is  expressed  in  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions drafted  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  council  and 
since  ratified  by  that  body.  These  resolutions,  with 
which  Pacific  Marine  Review  is  in  hearty  accord,  de- 
clare as  follows : 

1.  That  the  National  Merchant  Marine  Association 
favors  private  operation  of  American  shipping  and  is 
opposed  to  any  form  of  government  operation. 

2.  That  there  should  be  prompt  enforcement  of  Sec- 
tion 21  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920,  applying 
the  coastwise  laws  to  insular  possessions,  including 
the  Philippines;  and  also  of  Section  34  of  the  same 
act,  providing  for  notification  of  an  intent  to  modify 
the  commercial  treaties  that  now  stand  in  the  way  of 
a  return  to  preferential  duties  and  tonnage  taxes. 

3.  That  enactment  by  Congress  is  favored  of  legis- 
lation applying  the  principle  of  preferential  duties  ana 
tonnage  taxes  for  the  encouragement  of  American 
shipping  as  against  vessels  of  other  nations  engaged 
in  the  indirect  trade. 

4.  That  certificates  should  be  issued  to  American 
exporters  of  goods  of  American  production  in  Amer- 
ican vessels,  and  to  American  importers  of  goods  on 
the  free  list  in  American  vessels;  these  certificates, 
which  could  be  made  negotiable  and  transferable,  rep- 
resenting a  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  goods,  and 
ultimately  to  be  used  in  the  payment  of  customs  duties. 

5.  That  governmental  forces  and  supplies  should  be 
carried  in  privately  owned  American  ships,  and  that 
ocean  travel  by  government  officials  and  employes 
should  be  restricted  to  American  ships,  when  these 
are  available. 

6.  That  a  national  policy  should  be  adopted  reserv- 
ing the  transportation  of  as  nearly  as  practicable  one- 
half  of  the  total  number  of  immigrants  admitted  to 
the  United  States  in  any  fiscal  year,  to  vessels  regis- 
tered, or  enrolled  and  licensed,  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

7.  That  an  immediate  and  thorough  revision  is  rec- 
ommended of  the  navigation  laws  and  rules  of  the 
United  States,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  pri- 
vate shipowners  and  operators  of  the  country,  with 
prompt  action  by  Congress. 

8.  That  there  should  be  a  closer  coordination  of 
rail  and  water  transportation  for  facilitating  the  ex- 
port commerce  of  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  that 
the  association  pledges  its  best  efforts  to  bring  about 
a  practical  working  out  of  this  policy. 

9.  That  the  officers  and  men  of  the  American  mer- 


chant marine  should  be  enrolled  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
of  the  United  States  under  suitable  regulations  as  to 
pay,  qualifications  and  duties. 

10.  That  the  repeal  is  recommended  of  all  laws 
that  admit  foreign-built  ships,  including  yachts,  to 
American   registry. 


HorsepoTver  ma\)  be  developed,  horse  sense  is  a   gift 
from  God. 

The  Marine  Congress 

AMERICAN  ship  builders  are  looking  forward 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  forth- 
coming report  of  the  Shipyards  Committee  of 
the  American  Marine  Congress. 

This  committee  is  headed  by  J.  Harry  Mull,  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons 
Ship  &  Engine  Building  Company.  Associated  with 
Mr.  Mull  are  John  G.  Pew,  president  of  the  Sun  Ship- 
building Company;  H.  G.  Smith,  vice-president  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd. ;  E.P.Morse, 
president  of  the  Morse  Drydock  &  Repair  Company; 
and  J.  J.  Tynan,  general  manager  of  the  Union  Plant 
of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

The  committee  has  been  in  contact  with  more  than 
two  hundred  American  plants  engaged  in  shipbuild- 
ing and  marine  repair  work.  The  responses  from 
these  plants  indicate  keen  appreciation  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  through  greater  unity  of  purpose 
and  coordination  of  effort.  The  committee  expects  to 
present  to  the  congress  a  program  serving  all  the  in- 
terests involved  and  pointing  the  way  to  a  more  per- 
fnanent  and  profitable  basis  for  the  industry. 

Another  direction  in  which  the  activities  of  the 
American  Marine  Congress  should  result  in  great  ben- 
efit is  in  the  transportation  surveys  undertaken  by 
several  committees.  It  is  expected  that  the  reports 
of  these  committees  will  indicate  a  greater  usefulness 
for  inland  waterway  transportation  in  America  by  the 
coordination  of  this  transportation  with  existing  rail- 
ways. Enough  work  has  been  done  along  this  line  to 
show  that  in  some  such  arrangement  lies  the  economic 
solution  of  America's  transportation  problem. 


''The   time  has   come,"   the    IV  air  us   said,    "to   speak   of 
man\)  things: 
Of  ships  and  shoes  and  sealing  Wax,  of  cabbages  and 
kings." 

Generosity  in  Distress 

A  SPLENDID  example  of  the  right  ideals  in  in- 
dustrial relationship  was  evidenced  in  connec- 
tion with  the  recent  fire  on  the  tanker  William 
F.  Herrin.  Du^-ing  the  progress  of  this  fire  all 
of  the  personal  belongings  of  the  engine  room  staff 
aboard  the  ship  were  destroyed.     The  officials  of  the 
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Associated  Oil  Company  conducted  a  quiet  investiga- 
tion of  this  loss  and  without  any  action  whatever  hav- 
ing been  taken  on  the  part  of  the  men  within  a  few 
days  of  the  fire  each  man  had  been  reimbursed  for  his 
loss.  The  highest  individual  amount  paid  was  $400 
and  the  total  losses  paid  by  the  company  were  $2755. 
Incidents  such  as  this  should  go  a  long  way  toward 
preserving  the  loyalty  and  morale  of  employes. 


"There  is  ever})  assurance  that  ioda^  is  better  than 
vesterda};,  that  tomorrorv  will  be  better  than  today,  and 
that  faith  is  justified.'' — President  Coolidge. 


Some  British  Figures 

AT  the  thirteenth  meeting  of  the  International 
Association  of  Navigation  Congresses,  Sir  Er- 
nest Glover,  chairman  of  the  ocean  section,  in 
his  introductory  address  presented  some  very 
startling  figures  with  regard  to  British  imports  and 
exports  showing  how  Great  Britain  with  her  45,000,000 
people  on  two  small  islands  is  dependent  entirely  upon 
ocean  transport  for  her  existence. 

The  imports  during  1922,  including  grain  and  flour, 
meat,  sugar,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  tea,  coffee  and  cocoa, 
bulked  in  round  figures  13,000,000  tons.  This  amounts 
to  1.65  pounds  of  foodstuffs  for  every  inhabitant  each 
day  of  the  year.  In  addition  to  this  in  heavier  raw 
materials  there  were  imported  9,910,000  tons.  These 
two  figures  added  together,  or  in  round  numbers,  23,- 
000,000  tons,  account  for  about  one-half  of  the  total 
weight  of  imports  per  year. 

In  exports  the  great  weight  is  coal,  over  64,000,000 
tons  of  which  were  exported  in  1922.  So  complicated  and 
intricate  are  the  ramifications  of  modern  world  trade 
that  "it  may  well  be  that  a  parcel  of  Chinese  silk  im- 
ported by  a  London  merchant  is  ultimately  paid  for 
by  the  transport  of  an  emigrant  from  Spain  to  Brazil." 

"Today  a  pound  of  frozen  mutton  is  carried  from 
Australia  and  kept  frozen  for  six  weeks  at  a  cost  of 
a  penny  farthing  per  pound."  Contrast  with  this  econ- 
omy of  ocean  shipping  the  fact  that  the  retail  butcher 
in  London  charges  the  housewife  for  his  services  in 
"purchasing  the  mutton  at  the  central  markets,  cutting 
it  up  and  delivering  it  to  her  the  sum  of  6  pennies." 


Experience    is    the    hushander    of    time. —  Luther    D. 
Lovefiin.  

The  Junior  Naval  Reserve 

IF  America  is  to  maintain  in  any  real  sense  a  na- 
tional merchant  marine,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  interest  in  sea  service  be  sustained  among 
American  youth. 
The  Junior  Naval  Reserve  of  the  United  States  is 
dedicated  to  this  purpose.  It  maintains  a  program  of 
training  for  sea  service  through  local  posts  or  neigh- 
borhood units  and  it  advocates  national  and  state  co- 
operative legislation  for  the  support  of  three  marine 
training  camps.  Several  of  the  states  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  have  taken  up  this  propaganda  quite  act- 
ively, as,  for  instance,  Rhode  Island,  which  has  desig- 
nated a  Junior  Naval  Reserve  week  and  has  com- 
mended the  organization  most  heartily  to  the  citizens 
of  that  state  and  of  New  England. 

The  Junior  Naval  Reserve  is  a  practical  application 


of  the  Boy  Scout  idea,  substituting  marine  activities 
and  developments  for  those  of  the  land  scout  and  car- 
rying its  members  to  a  more  advanced  age,  specializ- 
ing on  boys  from  14  to  17  years.  Edward  A.  Oldham 
is  the  executive  director  for  the  United  States.  The 
movement  is  endorsed  by  practically  every  Amrican 
in  public  life.  Every  seaboard  town  in  the  United 
States  should  have  its  Junior  Reserve,  post. 


The  sea  voy^age,  once  a  great  adventure,  has  norv  be- 
come, even  for  the  humblest  class  of  passengers,  merely 
a  "hydropathic  interlude  in  every  day  life.'' 


Marine  Consumption  of  Fuel  Oil 

THE  American  Petroleum  Institute  has  recently 
published  some  very  interesting  figures  on  the 
consumption  of  marine  fuel  oil  at  United  States 
ports.  During  1922,  51,996,000  barrels  of  fuel  oil 
were  delivered  for  ships'  bunkers  at  United  States 
ports  and  United  States  insular  possessions.  This  was 
an  increase  of  8,943,000  barrels,  or  of  20.8  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  the  consumption  in  1921.  These  fig- 
ures are  exclusive  of  navy  fuel. 

The  United  States  Navy  in  1922  consumed  approxi- 
mately 5,800,000  barrels,  including  diesel  oil  but  not 
including  consumption  at  yards  and  stations.  This 
naval  consumption  shows  a  decrease  of  13.4  per  cent 
as  compared  with  that  for  1921. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  the  steady 
and  remarkable  growth  in  the  tonnage  of  oil  burners 
and  of  tankers  for  the  merchant  fleets  of  the  world 
as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

World  Tankers      World  Oil  Burners 
No.  Gross  Tons        No.    Gross  Tons 

1922  540     4,806,404         3110     15,004,548 

1921  ...  840     4,114,827         2848     13,374.652 

1920  673     3,068,130         2021       9,039,247 

1914  366     1,441,196  501       1,721,747 

All  signs  point  to  an  age  of  oil-engined  propulsion, 
certainly  for  cargo  carriers,  probably  for  passenger  ves- 
sels. Will  ive  accept  our  opportunity  or  refuse  it? — 
K.   H.   Donavin. 


Pacific  Foreign  Trade  Council 

ON  November  15,  16  and  17  there  will  be  held  at 
Portland  the  third  annual  convention  of  the 
Pacific  Foreign  Trade  Council. 

The  Pacific  Foreign  Trade  Council  was  form- 
ed as  a  branch  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council 
at  the  sixth  annual  convention  of  that  body  held  in 
San  Francisco  in  1920.  The  convention  at  Portland 
will  be  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  O.  K. 
Davis,  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council.  A  strong  program  has  been  prepared, 
in  which  experts  from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce  and  leading  executives  of  exporting  and 
importing  firms  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  participate. 
It  is  expected  that  a  large  delegation  from  Los  An- 
geles, San  Francisco,  Seattle  and  other  Pacific  Coast 
ports  will  attend,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  free  discus- 
sion of  the  special  foreign  trade  problems  affecting 
the  Pacific  Coast  will  result  in  a  more  unified  con- 
structive policy  being  adopted  by  the  representatives 
of  the  various  sections. 
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IS  THERE  A  PILFERAGE  PROBLEM? 

AN  ounce  of  pilferage  prevention 
is  worth  many  pounds  of  cure. 
In  the  past,  movements  begun 
in  the  United  States  to  remove 
this  burden  upon  commerce  have  waned 
and  died  because  of  a  temporary  lull 
in  thievery,  only  to  be  followed  by  an 
epidemic  of  heavy  losses  and  frantic 
efforts  on  the  part  of  protective  agen- 
cies to  cope  with  the  problem. 

This  policy  of  "locking  the  stable 
after  the  horse  has  been  stolen"  is  no 
sounder  now  than  it  ever  was,  and 
from  reports  of  losses  frequently  re- 
ceived by  the  Transportation  Division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic Commerce  it  is  apparent  that  pil- 
ferage is  an  acute  problem,  to  be  solved 
only  by  positive  and  unrelenting  pre- 
ventive measures. 

These  thefts,  according  to  one  large 
exporter,  place  the  foreign  purchaser  in 
a  position  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
he  will  get  all  of  the  goods  he  has 
ordered,  and  they  add  to  the  purchase 
price  of  the  merchandise  a  high  rate 
of  insurance.  This  puts  the  American 
exporter  in  an  unfavorable  position  to 
compete  on  the  basis  of  the  actual 
landed  price  of  the  goods. 

Numerous  specific  cases  of  this  char- 
acter have  been  recently  referred  to 
the  Transportation  Division.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  these  losses  con- 
stitute a  serious  detriment  to  the  in- 
dividual American  exporter's  business, 
as  well  as  to  American  trade  in  gen- 
eral, and  that  some  of  our  foreign  cus- 
tomers of  long  standing  are  turning  to- 
ward European  markets  because  of 
these   conditions. 

Two  Near  Eastern  customers  of  an 
American  leather  firm  have  recently 
complained  bitterly  about  the  trouble 
arising  from  pilfered  shipments.  One 
stated  that  he  was  afraid  to  buy  any 
more  goods  in  America,  because  most 
of  the  goods  ordered  were  stolen  on 
the  way  to  the  foreign  port.  The  other 
complained  that  when  his  cases  were 
opened  all  the  goods  had  been  removed 
and  pieces  of  old  iron  substituted  for 
the  merchandise.  As  a  result,  a  new 
order  that  was  being  prepared  was 
cancelled,  and  in  all  probability  this 
business  went  to  European  competitors. 

There  is  a  pilferage  problem — a  se- 
rious one — and  all  American  exporters 
are  asked  to  cooperate  with  the  Trans- 
portation Division  in  curbing  this  men- 
ace to  our  foreign  trade. 


mitted  to  Washington.  The  resolution  recites  the 
provisions  of  the  law  that  from  and  after  February 
1,  1922,  the  coastwise  laws  of  the  United  States  shall 
extend  to  the  island  territories  and  possessions  not 
now  covered  thereby,  but  that  this  provision  shall 
not  take  effect  with  reference  to  the  Philippines  until 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  after  a  full  inves- 
tigation of  local  needs  and  conditions,  shall  by  pro- 
clamation declare  that  an  adequate  shipping  service 
has  been  established,  and  fix  a  date  for  the  going  into 
effect  thereof. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Shipowners'  Association  urge 
that  "It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  an 
adequate  shipping  service  as  contemplated  by  such 
act  can  readily  be  established  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippine  Islands  by  vessels  privately- 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  vessels 
available  for  operation  through  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board."  Upon  the  arrangement  of  such  a 
service,  the  Shipowners'  Association  urges  further 
that  the  requirement  of  the  law  be  faithfully  carried 
out,  and  that  a  date  be  fixed  when  the  coastwise  legis- 
lation shall  go  into  actual  effect  in  the  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Philippines,  whereby  the 
American  merchant  marine  can  be  strengthened  and 
developed,  as  the  law  contemplates.  The  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  was  passed  by  Congress  by  a  de- 
cisive majority,  in  which  party  and  sectional  lines 
were  disregarded,  and  was  signed  by  President  Wil- 
son on  June  5,  1920. 


Make  Philippines  Coastwise 

A  RESOLUTION  urging  that  a  date  be  fixed  for 
the  enforcement  of  Section  21  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920  (the  Jones  law)  has  been 
adopted  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American   Steamship   Owners'   Association   and   trans- 


ULYSSES 

THERE   lies   the   port;    the   vessel   puffs   her 
sail: 
There  gloom  the  dark  broad  seas.    My  mar- 
iners, 
Souls  that  have  toil'd,  and  wrought,  and  thought 

with  me — 
That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine,  and  opposed 
Free  hearts,  free  foreheads— you  and  I  are  old; 
Old  age  hath  yet  his  honour  and  his  toil; 
Death  closes  all:    but  something  ere  the  end, 
Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done. 
Not   unbecoming  men  that  strove  with   Gods. 
The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks: 
The  long  day  wanes:   the  slow  moon  climbs:    the 

deep 
Moans  round  with  many  voices.    Come,  my  friends, 
'Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  never  world. 
Push  off,  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 
The  sounding  furrows;    for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars,   until  I  die. 
It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash   us   down: 
It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 
And  see  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we  knew. 
Tho'  much  is  taken,  much  abides;    and  tho' 
We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old  days 
Moved    earth    and    heaven ;     that   which    we    are, 

we  are; 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. 

— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 


THE  "HO  BIRD"  ARISES^ 

By  JAMES   KING  STEELE 


A   GREAT    calamity    has    befallen    the    Japanese 
nation. 
A  cataclysm  of  nature   has   produced   a   ca- 
tastrophe unprecedented  in  the  world's  history. 

An  appalling  toll  of  human  life  has  been  taken. 

More  than  a  million  people  have  been  bereft  of 
homes,  of  shelter,  of  food,  of  clothing,  of  the  bare 
necessities  of  life. 

A  stately  city,  representing  the  progress  of  the  na- 
tion in  the  last  fifty  years,  has  been  wiped  out. 

An  historic  gateway  to  the  Empire  lies  in  ghastly 
ruins. 

Ancient  temples  and  shrines,  revered  from  the  days 
of  the  fathers  and  fathers'  fathers  are  in  ashes. 

Pleasant  gardens,  colorful  with  nature's  soft  adorn- 
ment, with  gem-like  lakes  dimpling  in  the  sun,  have 
become  the  chaotic  abode  of  homeless  thousands. 

Universities  and  hospitals  have  been  devoured  by 
flames,  government  offices  and  schools  have  been  cast 
down. 

Modern  office  buildings,  housing  merchant  princes, 
have  been  gutted  by  fire  as  have  simple  homes  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands. 

The  sacred  precincts  of  the  Imperial  palace  grounds, 
heretofore  inviolate,  have  been  thrown  open  to  the 
homeless  and   unfortunate. 

The  earth  has  been  shaken  by  ferocious  forces. 

The  waves  caught  the  fever  of  insubordination  and 
bellowed  their  defiance. 

The  land  shrank  back  afraid  and  the  waters  swoop- 
ed in,  unconfined. 

Quaking  earth  in  travail  could  not  withstand  them — 
the  homes  of  men  went  down  like  straw. 

The  fire  fiend  soared  over  the  wreckage,  sowing 
conflagration. 

Mansions  and  villas  crumpled  like  paper  and  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  became  matchwood. 

The  air  was  filled  with  falling  timbers,  tiled  roofs 
rained  death  on  passersby. 

A  prince  of  the  blood  drove  a  motor  truck  through 
devastation,  bearing  relief  for  the  helpless. 

A  cabinet  of  statesmen — patriotic,  unafraid — was 
formed  on  the  lawn  of  the  palace  while  the  earth 
trembled  and  the  flames  glowered  all  about. 

A  lone  radio  operator  stood  at  his  post,  for  hours 
upon  hours,  regardless  of  the  fate  of  his  own  family 
in  the  burning  zone,  while  he  told  the  world  of  the 
disaster. 

All  civilization  stood  aghast  at  the  extent  of  the 
holocaust. 

The  shock  stunned  the  faculties  of  the  men — the 
destruction  appalled  them. 

Then  reason  returned  swiftly — the  thoughts  of  sym- 
pathy became  action. 

Organization  of  relief  became  the  immediate  busi- 
ness of  the  leaders  in  America's  industrial  and  po- 
litical life. 

Governments  became  the  agencies  of  mercy — the 
forces  of  war — army  and  navy — became  the  messen- 
gers bearing  help. 

War  ships  were  dispatched  with  aid — army  stores 
were  turned  over  to  relief  committees. 

Merchant  ships  were  diverted  from  their  courses 
and  loaded  in  feverish  haste  with  medical  supplies 
and  foods. 

*  III  the  liirly  J;ii)ancse  and  Chinese  nivlliiiloRy,  a  beautiful  bird  called 
the  "JIo  JJird  was  endowed  with  ininimlal  life  by  Aniateiasu,  the  Sun 
Goddess,  progenitor  of  the  Japanese  race.  Like  the  fabled  phoenix  of 
the  Kgyptians  and  Arabians,  it  lived  for  live  hundred  years  and  then  de- 
stroyed itself  by  fire,  arisiiiK  from  the  ashes  in  renewed  splendor  ami 
vigor  of  youth. 
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The  call  for  funds  was  broadcasted  and  the  re- 
sponses were  astounding. 

Money  and  more  money  came  pouring  in — millions 
in  dollars. 

The  machinery  of  the  Red  Cross  in  all  the  nations 
sprung  into  action,  functioning  with  the  speed  and 
experience  that  began  in  1914. 

Within  four  days  of  the  news  of  the  catastrophe 
relief  steamers  were  on  the  way  from  San  Frrancisco 
and  Seattle. 

In  San  Francisco  memories  of  their  own  disaster  in 
1906,  always  in  mind,  spurred  citizens  to  instant 
action. 

They  recalled  how,  during  their  own  terrible  ex- 
periences, Japan,  herself,  had  contributed  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  to  their  aid. 

To  the  quota  of  approximately  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  called  for  by  the  Red  Cross,  in  a  few 
minutes,  another  half  million  of  their  own  was  pledged. 

Every  ship  that  left  the  port  bore  needed  supplies — 
blankets,  food,  clothing,  medicines,  tents,  shelter,  lum- 
ber and  roofing  for  immediate  use. 

No  appeal  ever  made  a  quicker  or  more  enthusiastic 
response — no  gifts  were  ever  sent  with  more  heartfelt 
sympathy  and  willingness. 

Railroads  gave  preference  and  rights  of  way  to  all 
relief  shipments,  in  many  cases  carrying  them  with- 
out charge  with  extra  speed  and  dispatch. 

The  bond  of  sympathy  and  understanding  became 
apparent — the   bitterness   of   prejudice   disappeared. 

Out  of  the  debacle  arose  a  new  spirit  of  fellow- 
ship— the  comradeship  and  understanding  that  is  bred 
of  shared  misfortune. 

America's  swift  and  tremendous  response  proved  to 
the  world  in  general  and  to  the  Japanese  in  particular, 
the  depth  of  its  sympathy — the  fairness  and  sincerity 
of  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  as  a  whole. 

The  bickerings  of  the  few,  who  have  tried  in  the 
past  to  stir  up  trouble  between  two  freindly  nations 
for  their  own  selfish  ends,  were  smothered  in  the  gen- 
erosity of  millions  who  had  steadfastly  refused  to  be 
blinded  by  misstatement. 

Now  what  of  the  future? 

Japan  as  a  nation  is  still  intact — the  conflagration 
and  destruction  came  upon  only  one  section  of  the  land. 

The  producing  centers  and  the  business  organiza- 
tions about  Tokyo  and  Yokohama  have  been  laid  des- 
olate, but  the  others,  the  splendid  cities  of  Osaka, 
Kobe,  Kyoto  and  the  like  were  spared. 

One  great  seaport  has  been  temporarily  disabled, 
but  the  others,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Moji,  are  stilT  un- 
impaired. 

Yokohama,  the  seaport,  became  the  home  of  "for- 
eigners" doing  business  with  Nippon  from  the  time  of 
its  opening  to  world  trade  in  1858. 

It  was  here  they  built  their  business  houses,  their 
homes  and  residences — here  they  lived  and  from  them 
the  Japanese  learned  of  "foreign"  ways. 

Tokyo,  the  capital,  developed  its  "foreign  section." 
The  government  buildings,  railway  stations,  office 
buildings,  were  built  after  Western  designs. 

Streets  in  this  part  were  widened  and  paved — water, 
lighting  and  sanitation  systems  were  installed. 

All  about  lay  the  great  Japanese  city,  constantly 
growing  since  the  city  of  Yedo  was  made  the  "castle 
town"  of  the  Shogun  Tokugawa  lyeyasu   in  1590. 

Its    streets    were    crooked    and    narrow,    its    houses 
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crowded  together;  the  miles  of  canals  draining  into 
the  rivers  gave  sufficient  sanitation  for  those  early 
days. 

The  Imperial  palace,  crowning  the  higher  ground  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  had  been  surrounded  by  the  new 
business  section  of  the  city. 

Modern  office  buildings,  the  giant  railroad  station, 
the  administration  buildings  and  offices  were  erect- 
ed here. 

Most  of  these,  built  with  due  regard  to  the  possi- 
bility of  earthquake,  withstood  the  shocks,  although 
gutted  by  the  flames. 

Plans  for  the  development  of  Tokyo — its  improve- 
ment by  the  extension  of  the  foreign  methods — were 
under  serious   consideration   before  the   conflagration. 

Officials  realized  that  changes  must  be  made — that 
development  must  come — that  the  city  had  outgrown 
itself  and  must  now  improve  with  wider  streets  and 
greater  facilities  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

It  affected  the  daily  lives  of  thousands — improve- 
ment was  impossible,  except  by  consent  of  the  resi- 
dents, or  condemnation  and  seizure  of  the  property 
affected. 

The  widening  of  streets,  desirable  as  it  was,  could 
not  be  done  otherwise. 

Sewers  and  underground  lighting  likewise  could  not 
be   installed  without  the   improvement  of  the   streets. 

Then  Nature  came  to  the  rescue. 

Without  regard  to  the  appalling  loss  of  human  life 
— which  in  her  universal  economy  means  nothing — 
though  to  our  human  relationships  it  seems  everything 
— she  has  swept  the  ground  clear. 

Only  the  broad  streets  and  stately  avenues  of  the 
newer  districts — marked  by  the  gaunt  steel  skeletons 
of  the  skyscrapers  standing  sentinel — are  left. 

The  rest  is  open — a  mass  of  wreckage  and  ruin — the 
conglomeration  of  centuries — awaiting  the  hand  of 
progress — as  the  statesmen  and  builders  of  the  Em- 
pire may  see  fit  to  use  it. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  disaster,  when  the 
thoughts  of  men  began  to  turn  to  the  future  and  the 
question  of  rebuilding  arose,  the  word  went  forth  from 
the  Imperial  Palace — the  word  of  cheer  that  said  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  devastated  cities — that  both 
would  be  rebuilt  along  greater  and  better  lines  than 
ever  before. 

This  means  a  greater  Tokyo — a  larger  and  vastly 
improved   Yokohama. 

It  means  that  in  the  next  few  years  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars  will  be  spent  in  rebuilding,  in  im- 
provements, in  materials  that  must  come  from  every 
country  of  the  world. 

It  means  an  increase  in  shipping — for  every  vessel 
available  will  be  required  to  transport  the  materials 
needed  for  rebuilding. 

It  means  steel,  cement,  lumber,  iron,  wire,  railroad 
supplies,  clothing,  derricks,  steam  shovels,  telegraph 
and  telephone  equipment,  office  supplies — everything 
imaginable  for  the  daily  use  of  two  or  three  millions 
of  people. 

It  means  the  establishment  of  new  factories  in 
Japan,  by  the  Japanese,  the  employment  of  thousands 
and  thousands  in  profitable  occupations. 

It  means,  after  the  collapse   immediately  following 


the  disaster,  a  recovery  that  is  beyond  human  com- 
prehension or  prophecy. 

It  means  new  cities,  offering  the  most  modern  con- 
veniences and  luxuries;  where  life  will  be  easier  for 
the  residents  and  more  interesting  for  the  visitor. 

It  means  the  complete  transition  of  Japan  from  a 
semi-agricultural  country  to  an  essentially  manufac- 
turing country — a  change  that  has  been  coming  on 
gradually  for  years  but  which  these  events  will  has- 
ten by  a  decade. 

Tokyo  and  Yokohama  of  the  old  days  have  dis- 
appeared. 

But  the  great  heart  of  Japan  is  still  the  same — 
the  rural  countryside — Kyoto,  with  its  arts  and  crafts 
— Nara,  Kobe,  Osaka — all  the  places  held  in  such  fond 
remembrance  by  those  who  have  been  there — are  still 
the  same;  their  wealth  of  historical  memories  and 
traditions — their  lovely  landscapes  and  fascinating 
associations — are  as  before,  making  Japan  as  hereto- 
fore the  ideal  vacation  place. 

The  Japanese  are  a  brave  people — since  time  im- 
memorial they  have  had  to  contend  with  the  elements 
of  nature. 

Their  cities  have  been  ravaged  by  fire;  their  pal- 
aces and  temples  have  been  destroyed  by  flood  and 
shock. 

Eruptions  have  taken  place  in  various  parts  of  their 
land — the  perils  of  the  sea  have  been  their  daily  com- 
panions. 

Yet  they  have  always  gone  on — from  the  earliest 
times,  their  customs,  habits  and  thoughts  have  been 
on  a  high  plane. 

They  were  civilized,  in  the  sense  of  having  an  ad- 
vanced code  of  morals,  laws  and  chivalry,  of  govern- 
ment and  of  nationalism,  when  many  of  the  Western 
lands  were  barbarians. 

They  have  shown  an  adaptability  to  conditions. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  contact  with  the  for- 
eign nation  was  imperative — that  it  was  literally  be- 
ing forced  upon  them  with  arms — they  accepted  it  and 
set  about  to  learn — to  adapt — to  use — the  methods  and 
inventions  of  their  new  found  companions,  with  a 
fervor  that  brought  them  within  three  score  years  to 
a  place  in  the  sun  as  one  of  the  leading  nations — a 
ranking  member  among  the  powers  of  the  world. 

Unlike  China,  which  still  clings  to  its  national  habit 
of  thought,  Japan's  statesmen  foresaw  the  need  of 
thinking  internationally  as  well  as  nationally,  and  set 
about  teaching  her  people  with  every  means  in  their 
power. 

To  the  Japanese  people  of  today,  who  have  lost 
everything  individually — families,  relatives,  friends, 
goods  and  chattels,  position  and  power — this  extrem- 
ity, this  subversion  of  order  and  system  temporarily 
in  and  about  their  capital  city,  is  a  dire  calamity. 

To  the  nation  it  is  but  an  incident — an  unfortunate 
incident — it  is  true  that  it  will  impede,  but  can  never 
arrest,   its   imperial   march   of  progress. 

The  rebuilding  of  Tokyo  and  Yokohama  will  be 
among  the  wonders  of  modern  times.  It  will  bring 
the  best  brains  of  the  scientific,  the  engineering,  the 
industrial,  the  economic  and  the  political  world  to- 
gether, in  a  working  unity,  that  will  do  more  to  dissi- 
pate any  traces  of  suspicion,  of  ill  feeling  and  mis- 
understanding than  any  event — not  excepting  the  great 
war — that  has  occurred  in  the  memory  of  man. 

The  "Ho  Bird"  has  arisen  and  is  flapping  his  wings. 


EASTERN  MARKETS  FOR  PACIFIC 
COAST  PRODUCTS 

An  Analysis  of  the  Freight  Rates  Factor  Showing  How  Intercoastal 

Steamship  Services  Open  Up  New  Outlets  for  the  Manufacturers 

and  Producers  of  Pacific  Coast  States 


By  JOHN  W.  CHAPMAN 

Pacific  Coast  Manager,  Williams  Steamship  Company,  Inc. 


MANY  Pacific  Coast  manufacturers  look — not  so 
much  ill  advised  as  unadvised — upon  the  fac- 
tor of  freight  rates  to  Eastern  markets  as  a 
flock  of  blackbirds  upon  a  scare-crow  in  a 
cornfield.  The  actual  fact  is  that  freight  rates,  espec- 
ially via  the  Panama  Canal,  are  low.  No  enterprising 
manufacturer  with  vision  to  extend  his  market  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  to  the  contiguous  territory  in- 
land from  the  seaboard  states  need  fear  the  bugaboo 
of  prohibitive  transportation  costs,  for  it  does  not 
exist. 

Between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  our  coun- 
try, there  are  sixteen  steamship  companies  operating 
a.  total  of  about  165  vessels,  each  with  an  average 
cargo  capacity  of  approximately  9000  tons  of  freight. 
Each  ship  will  average  four  round  voyages  a  year,  an 
average  of  more  than  two  callings  every  working  day. 
Eastbound,  the  loading  ports  on  the  Pacific  range 
from  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  to  San  Diego,  and 
include  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Oak- 
land and  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  The  Atlantic  Coast 
discharging  ports  (which  are  also  the  westbound  load- 
ing ports  for  the  ships)  range  from  Savannah,  Georgia, 
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to  Portland,  Maine,  and  include  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Boston. 

All  Upon  Parity 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  intercoastal  steam- 
ship rates  apply  from  any  Pacific  Coast  port  to  any 
Atlantic  Coast  port  (and  vice  versa).  In  other  words, 
the  same  rate  applies  from  San  Diego  to  Norfolk  as 
applies  from  Seattle  to  Portland,  Maine.  This  puts  all 
Pacific  Coast  manufacturers  on  a  parity  in  cost  of 
landing  goods  at  Atlantic  ports. 

How  far  is  it  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  via 
the  Panama  Canal?  Every  school  boy  knows  that  the 
correct  answer,  geographically  speaking,  is  5262  naut- 
ical miles.  But  how  many  manufacturers  and  shippers 
realize  that,  in  terms  of  freight-rate  miles,  the  dis- 
tance is  only  a  small  fraction  of  that  figure? 

For  example,  how  many  people,  aside  from  steam- 
ship and  railroad  men  and  traffic  experts,  know  that 
the  40  cents  that  it  costs  to  move  100  pounds  of  canned 
goods  163  miles  by  rail  from  Stockton  to  Visalia,  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  California,  will  move  the  same 
100    pounds    of    canned    goods    from    San     Francisco 
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Pacific  Coast  manufacturers  shippins;  by  water  to  Gulf  or  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  selling  their 
goods  in  the  territory  east  of  the  line  AB,  can  compete  with  manufacturers  west  of  the  same  line 
on  approximately  an  equal  basis,  so  far  as  freight  rates  are  concerned.  In  competition,  in  many  of 
these  eastern  markets,  with  manufacturers  east  of  the  line  AB,  the  difference  in  freight  rates 
is  so  negligible  as  to  make  no  difference  in  retail  selling  prices,  as  is  demonstrated  in  Mr.  Chap- 
man's   article.— (Courtesy  of  "Wesleni  .Xdvcrlising.") 
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through  the  Panama  Canal  —  5262  miles  —  to  New 
York?  It  takes  36  cents  to  move  100  pounds  of  the 
same  commodity  from  San  Francisco  to  Chico,  167 
miles,  and  31V-i  cents  to  move  it  to  Los  Angeles,  467 
miles. 

Lists  Canned  Goods 

The  present  index  of  the  current  eastbound  tariff 
contains  over  450  items  on  which  there  are  low  com- 
modity rates  in  effect.  Many  of  them  are  exceptionally 
low,  such  as,  for  example,  canned  goods,  dried  beans, 
fire  brick,  casein  and  vinegar  at  40  cents  per  100 
pounds  (All  rates  mentioned  in  this  article  are  car- 
load rates.) 

The  item  of  canned  goods  alone  covers  a  multitude 
of  manufacturing  activities,  so  varied  that  it  is 
deemed  of  sufficient  illustrative  interest  to  give  the 
whole  list  of  products  taking  the  40  cent  canned  goods 
rate,  as  follows: 

Canned  Goods  or  Preserves 

In  glass,  earthenware,  or  in  metal  cans  in  boxes, 
except  as  otherwise  provided,  viz.: 

Beef,  corned. 

Breads. 

Broths. 

Butter,  fruit  (see  Note  1). 

Butter,  peanut. 

Buttermilk,  evaporated  or  condensed,  liquid  or  dry 
(other  than  buttermilk  paste  or  casein). 

Catsup. 

Chile  con  carne. 

Chowders. 

Corn. 

Enchiladas. 

Fish,  canned,  pickled  or  preserved   (see  Note  2). 

Fruit,  canned  or  preserved  in  juice,  syrup  or  other 
liquid  other  than  brine,  vinegar  or  alcoholic  liquor 
(see  Note  2). 

Hash,  corned  beef. 

Hominy. 

Jam,  fruit   (see  Note  1). 

Jelly,  fruit,  (see  Note  1). 

Juice,  clam. 

Macaroni  (prepared),  with  or  without  cheese,  meat 
or  vegetables. 

Meats,  deviled,  pickled  or  potted. 

Meats,  dried  or  smoked. 

Meats,  with  vegetable  ingredients. 

Milk  (condensed  or  evaporated)  with  or  without 
vegetable  fats,  liquid  or  dry  (not  malted)   (see  Note  2). 

Mince  meat  (see  Note  2). 

Olives. 

Paste  tomato. 

Pickles,  cauliflower,  cucumber,  dill,  weed,  kraut, 
brine,  mangoes,  onions,  tomato  (see  Note  2). 

Pimentoes  (canned  peppers). 

Pineapples,  crushed  (see  Note  2). 

Pork  and  beans. 

Puddings. 

Pulp,  tomato  (see  Note  2). 

Rice  and  milk,  cooked  (see  Note  2). 

Ravioli. 

Salad,  fruit,  in  cans. 

Salad,  vegetable,  in  cans. 

Sausage. 

Scrapple. 

Soups. 

Spaghetti  (prepared),  with  or  without  cheese,  meat 
or  vegetables. 

Syrup,  malt  (see  Note  2). 

Tamales. 

Vegetables,  canned  or  preserved  in  juice,  syrup  or 


liquid   other   than    brine,   vinegar   or    alcoholic    liquor 
(see  Note  2). 

Vermicelli  (prepared),  with  or  without  cheese,  meat 
or  vegetables. 

NOTE  1 — May  also  be  shipped  in  wood  fiber  con- 
tainers in  boxes,  or  in  bulk  in  barrels. 

NOTE  2 — May  also  be  shipped  in  bulk  in  barrels. 
Minimum  carload  weight,  36,000  pounds. 

I  have  used  canned  goods  to  illustrate  my  point,  but 
it  makes  little  difference  what  line  of  goods  the  Pacific 
Coast  manufacturer  is  engaged  in  producing,  the  illus- 
tration will  hold  good  within  reasonable  proportions. 
Cites  Example 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  manufacturer  of  one  of  the 
commodities  in  the  list  of  canned  goods  given  above 
has  achieved  a  name  and  reputation  for  his  product 
that  makes  it  virtually  a  household  word  over  the  Pa- 
cific Slope.  He  expands  his  plant  and  production  facil- 
ities. It  occurs  to  him  that  his  product  would  find  a 
rich  consumer  field  in  New  York.  Perhaps  he  tries, 
only  to  find  that  other  brands,  backed  up  by  heavy 
national  advertising,  have  that  market  sewed  up. 
Someone  suggests  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  with  its 
population  of  probably  three-quarters  of  a  million  and 
its  rich  and  densely  settled  back  country. 

"Oh,  I  can't  possibly  break  into  Pittsburgh  with  my 
goods,"  he  says,  "the  freight  rates  are  prohibitive." 
And  he  lets  it  go  at  that. 

But  are  they  prohibitive?  Let  us  look  into  it  a 
little  farther.  The  all-rail  rate  from  San  Francisco  to 
Pittsburgh  is  $1.28  per  100,  based  on  a  40,000-pound 
minimum,  and  $1.05,  based  on  a  60,000-pound  mini- 
mum. But  the  manufacturer  should  keep  his  low  water 
rates  in  mind.  He  should  remember  that  for  40  cents 
a  100  he  can  land  his  product  at  Baltimore,  which  is 
the  natural  port  of  entry  for  Pittsburgh.  The  local 
rail  rate  on  canned  goods  from  Baltimore  to  Pitts- 
burgh is  31^2  cents,  which  gives  him  a  through  rate 
to  Pittsburgh  of  711,2  cents  per  100. 
Interior  Competition 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  his  strongest  competitor  in 
the  Pittsburgh  field  is  a  manufacturer  in  St.  Louis. 
How  much  advantage  in  transportation  costs  has  St. 
Louis  got  over  San  Francisco  at  Pittsburgh?  The  rail 
rate  from  St.  Louis  to  Pittsburgh,  a  distance  of  only  a 
little  over  600  miles,  is  43  cents  per  100  pounds  (or 
three  cents  more  than  the  steamship  charge  for  the 
long  haul  around  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  Baltimore, 
a  distance  of  5189  nautical  miles,  or  nearly  6000  stat- 
ute miles). 

The  San  Francisco  manufacturer's  goods  are  freight- 
ed to  Pittsburgh  for  71^2  per  100  pounds  and  those 
from  St.  Louis  for  43  cents.  How  much  difference 
does  this  make  in  the  retail  selling  price  of  the  goods 
in  Pittsburgh? 

This  difference:  Take  six  dozen  cans  to  represent  100 
pounds.  At  71^2  cents  per  100,  therefore,  transporta- 
tion cost  to  Pittsburgh  for  the  San  Francisco  manu- 
facturer is  a  fraction  less  than  one  cent  per  can.  The 
same  six  dozen  cans  cost  the  St.  Louis  manufacturer 
43  cents,  or  six-tenths  of  one  cent  per  can  landed  in 
Pittsburgh.  The  difference  is  four  mills  per  can.  On 
a  dozen  cans  this  amounts  to  the  trifling  sum  of  4.8 
cents.  Would  both  cans  retail  for  the  same  price  in 
Pittsburgh?    Most  assuredly  they  would. 

In  closing  I  want  to  stress  a  point  which  I  think 
many  of  our  Pacific  Coast  manufacturers  overlook  in 
the  way  of  a  service  that  is  available  to  them  for  the 
asking.  In  the  offices  of  most  of  the  progressive  inter- 
coastal  steamship  lines  are  kept  files  of  tariffs  that 
enable  them  to  quote  freight  rates  to  practically  any 
destination  in  America. 


A  NEW  LIMITATION  UPON  MARITIME 

CONTRACTS 

By  HAROLD  DE  COURCY 

Acting   Chief,   Division   of    Commercial   Laws,    Department  of  Commerce 


IN  countries  where  the  legal  system  is  derived  from 
the  Roman  law,  the  authority  of  the  code  is  para- 
mount. When  a  case  comes  up  for  the  consider- 
ation of  a  judge,  he  grounds  his  decision,  not,  as 
is  the  practice  in  this  country,  upon  the  recorded  de- 
cisions of  judges  who  have  been  obliged  to  determine 
the  same  question  before,  but  upon  the  pertinent  clause 
of  the  written  code  and  upon  the  interpretations  of 
the  learned  jurists,  whose  volumes  of  commentary  on 
the  code  are  sometimes  accorded  almost  the  authority 
of  actual  legislation.  At  a  dinner  commemorating  the 
centenary  of  its  promulgation,  a  celebrated  French 
statesman  declared  that  the  Code  Napoleon  retained 
its  vigor  and  authority  perpetually  because  the  courts, 
in  interpreting  its  provisions,  sought  not  so  much  for 
the  intention  of  the  authors  as  for  the  intention  that 
the  authors  would  have  had  under  the  exigencies  of 
modern  circumstances. 

There  has  appeared,  however,  a  notable  deviation 
in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis  in  certain 
civil  law  countries,  like  Argentina,  where  the  rapid 
development  of  commerce  puts  a  constant  strain  upon 
the  judicial  system.  The  growing  authority  of  judge- 
made  law  may  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  manifest  im- 
possibility inhering  in  any  code  to  foresee  and  pro- 
vide for  all  complications  of  fact  which  might  arise, 
and  in  part  to  the  prestige  of  the  national  appellate 
tribunals,  whose  thorough  and  scientific  examination 
of  appealed  cases  renders  deference  to  their  opinion 
morally  obligatory  upon  the  inferior  courts.  Prin- 
cipally, however,  this  tendency  is  due  to  what  was 
aptly  described  by  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Buenos  Aires  bar  as  "the  danger  to  the  national  eco- 
nomic stability  involved  in  an  uncertainty  with  re- 
spect to  the  legal  status  of  contracts  and  relation- 
ships among  individuals,  that  makes  it  increasingly 
undesirable  to  overthrow  the  decisions  of  the  higher 
courts,  which  are  founded  upon  basic  legal  principles." 

C.  I.  F.  Contracts  Restricted  in  Ar;^entina 

The  fact  that  because  of  this  tendency  any  ruling 
of  the  appellate  court  affecting  economic  relations  is 
likely  to  be  followed  as  a  binding  precedent  makes  the 
decision  rendered  in  a  recent  Argentine  case  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  commerce  generally.  In  this  case 
it  appears  from  a  statement  of  facts  that  an  Argen- 
tine importer  ordered  from  a  San  Francisco  dealer 
10,000  bags  of  "Fancy  Japan"  rice,  price  c.  i.  f.,  pay- 
able upon  arrival  in  Buenos  Aires  "against  shipping 
documents,"  the  rice  to  be  landed  in  June  or  "at  the 
beginning  of  July."  The  rice  was  loaded  on  July  10, 
but,  unknown  to  the  shippers,  the  vessel,  instead  of 
sailing  directly  for  Buenos  Aires,  made  a  deviation 
to  some  northern  ports  to  complete  her  cargo,  and 
reached  Buenos  Aires  in  September.  The  importer 
refused  to  receive  the  rice,  the  market  price  of  which 
had  been  prejudiced  by  the  rate  of  exchange  then  pre- 
vailing, alleging  that  the  shipment  was  not  made  in 
time  and  that  the  goods  were  not  up  to  standard  in 
quality.  The  San  Francisco  merchant  brought  suit 
for  payment,  alleging  full  compliance  on  his  part  with 
the  terms  of  the  contract.  To  the  objections  of  de- 
fendant he  replied  that  the  rice  was  shipped  in  time, 
and   that   allowance   was   made   in   the   Code   of   Com- 
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merce  for  a  deviation  by  the  vessel  to  complete  the 
cargo;  further,  that  the  question  of  quality  could  not 
arise  until  the  defendant  should  receive  and  pay  for 
the  shipment.  As  evidence  of  good  faith  in  so  far  as 
the  quality  was  concerned,  he  produced  the  certificate 
of  inspection  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  had  been  executed  pursuant  to  the 
contract. 

After  approximately  sixteen  months  of  delay,  during 
which  orders  of  the  trial  court  were  granted  and  ap- 
pealed and  testimony  was  taken  in  San  Francisco  by 
interrogatories,  the  defendant  finally  obtained  an  order 
which  permitted  him  to  have  a  survey  of  the  merchan- 
dise. Plaintiff  objected  that  defendant  was  not  enti- 
tled to  inspect  the  goods  until  he  should  receive  and 
pay  for  them,  that  the  survey  could  not  determine  the 
condition  of  the  rice  at  the  time  of  arrival  in  Buenos 
Aires,  and  that  such  a  survey  further  could  not  un- 
dermine the  probative  value  of  the  certificate  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce.  A  commission, 
nevertheless,  was  appointed,  which  proceeded  to  ex- 
tract a  small  quantity  of  rice  from  fifteen  or  twenty 
of  the  10,000  bags  and  rendered  a  report  to  the  effect 
that  there  was  a  greater  percentage  of  broken  grains 
than  the  contract  permitted.  Although  plaintiff  point- 
ed out  that  this  condition,  if  existing  in  the  bulk  of 
the  shipment,  could  be  easily  ascribed  to  the  delay 
and  the  additional  warehousing,  the  lower  court  ren- 
dered judgment  in  favor  of  the  defendant  on  all  the 
points  raised. 

Upon  appeal  to  the  commercial  court  of  appeals, 
from  which  there  is  no  further  recourse,  the  decision 
of  the  lower  court  was  reversed  in  so  far  as  it  de- 
clared the  shipment  not  made  in  proper  time,  but  on 
the  other  points  of  the  case  the  lower  court  was  af- 
firmed, so  that,  in  effect,  the  plaintiff  lost  the  case. 

The  court  held  that  the  certificate  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce  was  extrajudicial  and 
not  binding  on  the  parties,  and  that  upon  commence- 
ment of  the  action  the  importer  became  entitled  to 
inspect  the  rice,  on  the  ground  that  further  litigation 
is  in  this  way  checked,  and,  finally,  that  the  finding 
of  the  commission  was  duly  rendered  and  was  of 
greater  probative  value  than  the  certificate  from  San 
Francisco.  The  contention  of  the  plaintiff  thaf  the 
c.  i.  f.  clause  was  practically  annulled  was  not  sus- 
tained. 


THE  DISINTEGRATION  OF  CEMENT  IN 

SEA  WATER— III 

By  WILLIAM  G.  ATWOOD  and  A.  A.  JOHNSON 
(Continued  from  page   464,   October   issue) 


"A  purely  theoretical  computation,  as  well  as  also 
practical  quickly-effected  tests,  show  readily,  in  every 
instance,  what  mixtures  are  best. 

"No  combination  should  offer  greater  advantages  in 
every  way  than  that  of  Trass  (or  Pozzuolanas  similar 
to  Trass)  and  Portland-cement,  for  no  mortar  mixture 
can  excel  this  in  respect  of  price  and  strength,  initial 
energy,  and  power  to  withstand  the  destructive  influ- 
ence of  the  sea-water. 

"That  the  employment  of  Portland-cement  would 
suffer  thereby  is  just  as  far  from  the  fact  as  was 
formerly  the  groundless  fear  that  road  traflJic  would 
decrease  owing  to  the  making  of  railways ;  as  was  the 
case  there,  so  here  also  the  very  opposite  will  occur." 

Further  proof  of  the  correctness  of  Michaelis'  posi- 
tion was  forthcoming  from  the  investigations  carried 
on  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  on  the  Island  of 
Sylt,  reported  in  1900.  In  the  construction  of  the  har- 
bor works  at  Wilhelmshaven,  the  sea  sluices  at  Em- 
den,  the  Ost  See  Canal  sluices  at  Brunsbuttel  and 
Holtenau,  and  at  other  points,  the  results  of  these  in- 
vestigations were  applied. 
The  Use  of  Pozzuolanic  Additions  in  the  United  States 

The  use  of  pozzuolanic  mixtures  in  the  United 
States,  as  far  as  the  writers  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, has  been  limited  to  a  few  structures  in  the  West. 
The  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service  used  what  is  termed 
sand-cements  in  the  Arrowrock,  Elephant  Butte,  and 
Shoshone  Dams.  Volcanic  ash  (tufa)  was  used  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Aqueduct,  as  reported  by  J.  B.  Lippincott, 
M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  Although  the  advantage  to  be  gained 
to  be  gained  in  the  use  of  this  material  in  marine 
structures  was  brought  out  in  the  discussion  by  Mr. 
Luiggi,  there  have  not  been,  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
writers,  any  sea-water  or  alkali-soil  tests  made  with  it, 
which  would  appear  inexplicable,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  close  resemblance  of  the  chemical  composition 


of  the  tufa  of  the  Pacific  Coast  to  that  of  the  European 
products  which  have  been  used  so  successfully.  Ed- 
win Duryea,  M.  Am.  Society  C.  E.,  considers  it 
"■■  *  *  proof  against  chemical  action  of  sea  water, 
sewage,  and  alkali." 

Richard  L.  Humphrey,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  in  dis- 
cussing this  question  at  the  Twelfth  International 
Navigation  Congress,  advocated  the  use  of  pozzuolanic 
additions,  as  may  appear  from  the  following: 
■  "It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  it  is  desirable  for  a  ce- 
ment, which  is  used  for  the  production  of  concrete  ex- 
posed to  the  effects  of  sea  water,  to  contain  a  suflft- 
cient  measure  of  silica  to  bind  that  excess  of  lime 
which  may  be  contained  in  the  hardened  cement.  This 
is  accomplished  in  many  European  cases  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Trass  or  Pozzuolana  to  a  hydraulic  cement, 
which  contains  an  excess  of  calcium  oxide.  This  serves 
to  increase  its  solidity  and  to  make  it  stable  in  sea 
water." 

Mr.  Harrison  L.  Taft  is  of  the  opinion  that  concrete 
in  sea  water  must  not  only  be  impermeable,  but  that 
the  cement  should  possess  "*  *  *  the  inherent  quali- 
ties to  resist  the  disintegrating  action  of  sea  water," 
and  lists  eight  essential  qualities,  as  follows: 

1. — Cement  to  be  of  the  very  best  quality; 

2. — Of  fine  pulverization; 

3. — Thoroughly    analyzed    and    tested    for    chemical 
properties; 

4. — Low  in  percentage  of  alumina; 

5. — High  in  percentage  of  silica; 

6. — Free  as  possible  from  gypsum ; 

7. — Absolutely  free  from  "free  lime;" 

8. — Slow  setting — quick  and  uniform  hardening. 

Fui'thermore,  he  refers  to  the  addition  of  true  poz- 
zuolana to  Portland  cement  in  the  ratio  of  from  30  to 
60  per  cent  pozzuolana  to  from  70  to  40  per  cent  Port- 
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land  cement  as  resulting  in  a  hydraulic  cement  im- 
mune from  sea-water  attack. 

A  test  piece  made  of  Hermoor  Erz  (iron)  cement 
was  included  in  the  well-known  Aberthaw  tests  at  the 
Charlestown  Navy  Yard.  This  was  classed  by  R.  E. 
Bakenhus,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  in  the  second  of  eight 
groups  denoting  durability,  and  by  R.  J.  Wig  and 
Lewis  R.  Ferguson,  members  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  in  the 
first  of  five  groups.  In  reporting  on  these  tests,  Capt. 
Bakenhus  points  out  the  slightly  beneficial  result  from 
the  addition  of  clay  to  the  cement  (41). 

A  few  specimens  of  "blended"  cements  were  in- 
cluded in  the  tests  made  by  Messrs.  Bates,  Phillips, 
and  Wig,  but  the  conclusion  from  the  results  obtained 
are  declared  to  be  only  tentative  on  account  of  the 
short  period  of  exposure,  which  did  not  exceed  three 
and   one-half  years. 

Aside  from  these  two  experiments,  both  of  which 
made  use  of  foreign  products,  the  writers  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  record  of  tests  in  the  United 
States,  with  anything  in  the  nature  of  pozzuolanic  ma- 
terial. The  test  made  of  "blended"  cements,  on  the 
Los  Angeles  Aqueduct,  and  on  the  Arrowrock  Dam  and 
other  projects  of  the  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service  demon- 
strated the  soundness  of  cement  of  this  type,  but  were 
not  for  the  purpose  of  determining  its  resistance  to 
destruction  by  sulphate-carrying  water.  The  con- 
clusion seems  inevitable  that  the  experiments  and 
opinions  of  well-known  American  authorities,  as  well 
as  those  of  foreign  investigators,  have  been  disregard- 
ed in  the  study  of  the  disintegration  of  concrete  in  sea 
water  and  in  alkali  water. 

"Alca"  Cement 

There  has  recently  been  put  on  the  market  a  new 
product,  called  in  France,  the  home  of  its  manufac- 
ture, ciment  fondu  (cast  cement),  ciment  electro  fondu 
(electric-cast),  or  ciment  electrique  (electric  cement), 
according  to  the  methods  used  in  its  manufacture;  and 
called  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Spackman,  in  America,  Alca  ce- 
ment, signifying  alumina  calcium  cement. 

Although  France  was  the  first  to  develop  commer- 
cially this  new  cementing  material,  through  the  ef- 
forts of  M.  Jules  Bied,  it  seems  probable  that  the  dis- 
covery of  aluminous  cement  belongs  rightfully  to 
Spackman,  whose  results  were  announced  in  1910. 

Spackman  first  worked  with  aluminates  made  by 
moulding  a  mixture  of  lime  and  aluminous  material 
into  briquettes  and  burning  them  with  petroleum  coke 
in  a  small  upright  kiln,  to  which  forced  draft  could  be 
applied  if  desired. 

"Subsequently,  aluminates  were  made  in  large  quan- 
tities in  the  manner  formerly  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  Portland  cement,  that  is,  by  making  the  mix- 
ture into  bricks  and  calcining  them  in  a  fixed  kiln. 
Aluminates  are  now  produced  for  commercial  purposes 
by  fusing  and  then  granulating." 

The  effect  of  adding  aluminates  is  shown  on  mor- 
tars made:  First,  from  line  alone;  second,  from  mix- 
tures of  lime  and  siliceous  material;  third,  of  lime  and 
pozzuolanic  materials  (trass  from  Cologne,  Germany)  ; 
and  fourth,  from  natural  cements. 

Increased  strength  was  obtained  from  all  four 
groups,  especially  at  the  7  and  28-day  periods.  The 
manufacture  of  "Alca"  cement  (an  addition  of  alu- 
minates to  natural  cement)  was  begun  on  a  commer- 
cial scale,  and  a  return  to  popularity  of  natural  ce- 
ment was  confidently  expected.  For  some  reason,  the 
new  product  made  little  or  no  impression  on  cement 
users  in  the  United  States,  and  its  use  did  not  become 
general. 

Meanwhile     Bied,     experimenting     in     France     with 


bauxite  and  lime,  made  a  satisfactory  fused  product, 
at  about  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  World  War, 
which  he  called  ciment  fondu. 

The  properties  of  ciment  fondu  which  have  been 
demonstrated  to  date  are: 

1. — Slow  setting — quick  hardening; 

2. — Increased  strength; 

3. — Indecomposability  in  sulphated  waters  and  soils 
containing  sulphates. 

1. — Setting  begins  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  hours, 
and  is  completed  at  the  end  of  five  hours.  The  hard- 
ening then  proceeds  rapidly,  so  that,  at  the  end  of 
twenty-four  hours  it  has  already  reached  a  high 
strength,  and,  according  to  Candlot,  attains  at  the 
end  of  three  days  the  strength  of  a  good  artificial 
cement  at  the  end  of  twenty-eight  days. 

Conclusions 

1. — Practically  all  skilled  experimenters  with  hy- 
draulic binding  agents,  for  the  last  100  years,  have 
agreed  that  the  primary  cause  for  the  disintegration 
of  mortar  and  concrete  in  sulphate-carrying  waters, 
such  as  sea  water  and  many  alkali  waters,  is  the  at-  ; 
tack  on  the  free  lime  in  the  mortar  by  the  sulphates  I 
of  the  water. 

2. — The  majority  of  the  authorities  agree  that,  this 
disintegration  can  be  prevented  by  the  addition  to 
standard  Portland  cement  of  a  properly  constituted 
siliceous  material,  which,  by  combination  with  the 
free  lime  released  in  the  process  of  setting,  will  form 
a  cementing  material  insoluble  in  sulphate-bearing 
water. 

3. — The  high  alumina   cements  attain  the   same  re- 
sults by  different  means  which  appear  to  be  just  as      j 
effective.    Thus  far,  the  cost  of  the  high  alumina  ce-      I 
ments    seems    to    be    greater    than    that    of    Portland,      I 
whereas  the  addition  of  silica  to  Portland  should  re-      | 
suit   in   a    cheaper   product.     Considering   the   greater 
strength  of  the  alumina  cements,  it  is  possible  that  the 
cost  per  pound  per  square  inch  of  strength  may  not  be 
very  different. 

4. — The  use  of  a  single  standard  specification  for  the 
binding  agent  in  all  structures,  whatever  the  service 
conditions,  does  not  seem  to  be  desirable  or  efficient. 

The  purpose  of  the  writers  in  collecting  the  infor- 
mation presented  was  to  develop  for  their  own  use  the 
necessary  data  for  planning  a  comprehensive  system 
of  tests,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Marine  Piling  Investiga- 
tions, of  the  National  Research  Council.  These  tests, 
in  their  opinion,  should  be  planned  with  consideration 
of  the  following  points: 

(a). — In  view  of  the  great  volume  of  previous  re- 
search work  and  the  general  agreement  in  the  results 
obtained,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  make  further  tests 
to  determine  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  concrete  in 
sulphate-bearing  waters,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
comprehensive  study  now  being  made  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Saskatchewan  under  the  auspices  of  the  En- 
gineering Institute  and  the  Research  Council  of 
Canada. 

(b). — Properly  planned  accelerated  laboratory  tests 
will  give  correct  information  as  to  the  durability  of 
the  various  binding  agents  within  a  comparatively 
short  time.  These  tests  should  be  checked  by  service 
tests  which  will  require  many  years,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  question  as  to  the  correctness  of  laboratory 
results. 

(c). — Thorough   tests   should   be   made   of   standard 
American  Portland  cements  strengthened  by  the  addi- 
( Continued  on  page  45,  adv.  section) 
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MOTORSHIP  PROGRESS 

Special  Correspondence  from  Europe 


IN  order  to  get  a  proper  perspective  on  the  various 
factors  entering  into  the  economy  of  diesel  motor- 
ships  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  Scandinavians. 
The   Danes,  the  Norwegians   and  the   Swedes   are 
the  pioneers  in  this  branch  of  marine  engineering  and 
have  been  successfully  operating  sea-going  motorships 
for  twelve  years. 

The  latest  pronouncement  from  this  source  was  an 
address,  "Internal  Combustion  and  Economy,"  read  be- 
fore the  Institute  of  Marine  Engineers  by  Tage  D. 
Madsen,  superintendent-engineer  of  the  Swedish  Trans- 
Atlantic  Shipping  Company.  Mr.  Madsen's  company 
has  been  operating  steamers  for  generations  and  at 
least  three  types  of  sea-going  motorships  for  years. 

As  between  the  steamer  and  the  motorship  the  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  the  operating  manager  has  always  hung 
on  the  question  of  reliability.  Mr.  Madsen  testifies 
that  the  motorships  in  his  company  have  not  lost  a 
day  and  have  "always  and  with  great  ease  kept  their 
time  tables."  This  is  nothing  new  to  those  familiar 
with  motorship  practice,  but  Mr.  Madsen  goes  on  to  a 
further  elaboration  of  motorship  economies  along  a 
line    which,    although    familiar   with    diesel    engineers, 


has  seldom  if  ever  appeared  in  print.  This  is  best 
given  in  Mr.  Madsen's  own  words: 

"The  idea  that  the  lifetime  of  a  good  motor  would 
be  less  than  that  of  a  steam  engine  is  wrong.  A  good 
motor  in  proper  hands  will  last  the  life  of  the  ship 
and  longer.  Certainly  the  wearing  parts  will  have  to 
be  renewed  now  and  then,  the  heaviest  item  being  re- 
newals of  liners,  but  even  when  using  poor  and  per- 
haps hard  burnable  bitumens,  the  liners  ought,  now- 
adays, to  last  eight  or  ten  years. 

"Of  course,  various  motor  types  will  add  more  or 
less  to  the  repair  bill,  but  on  a  whole  a  good  type  of 
motor,  well  cared  for,  will,  after  years  of  service,  still 
remain  the  same  efficient  tool,  while  a  steam  engine  in 
its  old  age  will  have  lost  much  of  its  initial  efficiency. 

"Those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  old 
steamers,  and  particularly  those  who  have  had  the 
pleasure — it  really  can  be  a  pleasure  in  spite  of  all — 
to  keep  them  in  running  trim,  know  that  it  is  not  only 
in  the  boiler  and  engine  room  that  the  expenses  are, 
but  almost  all  over  the  ship — the  various  coal  bunkers 
with  deck  plates  and  frames  corroding  away ;  wher- 
ever steampipes  are  drawn,  corroded  deck  plates ;    re- 


MOTOR    YACHT    HUSSAR 

The  three-masted  auxiliary  schooner- 
yacht  known  as  Hussar  IV  and  shown 
herewith  was  designed  by  Cox  &  Ste- 
vens of  New  York  for  Edward  M. 
Hutton  and  built  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  the  architects  by  Burmeister  & 
Wain,    Copenhagen. 

As  will  be  noted  in  the  picture,  she 
has  all  the  appearance  of  a  typical, 
first-class  sea-going  schooner.  She  has 
proved  a  very  seaworthy  boat,  coming 
across  the  Atlantic  on  her  maiden  voy- 
age with  heavy  winds  and  rough  sea 
from  Dover  to  New  London  in  14 
days.  She  has  a  length  over  all  of 
204  feet  6  inches;  beam  of  33  feet; 
draft  of  14  feet  6  inches.  She  is 
equipped  with  a  600  horsepower  Bur- 
meister &  Wain  diesel  engine  placed 
well  forward  of  the  midships  and  driv- 
ing a  two-blade  feathering  bronze  pro- 
peller So  designed  that  through  an  elec- 
trical control  mechanism  worked  out 
by  Burmeister  &  Wain  the  blades  may 
be  set  so  as  practically  to  fill  the  pro- 
peller well  space  and  form  practically 
no  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the 
vessel  through  the  water  as  a  sailing 
yacht.  This  two-blade  propeller  with 
the  blades  in  driving  position  gives  a 
continuous  sea  speed  in  excess  of  elev- 
en   knots. 

The  Hussar  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  completely  furnished  and  beauti- 
fully equipped  vessels  of  the  auxiliary 
yacht   class    in    the    world. 
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pairs  to  steam  pipes  and  covers,  etc.; 
the  bad  effects  of  the  bunkers  other- 
wise, i.  e.,  repeated  filling  up  of  big 
bunkers  midships  when  the  ship  oth- 
erwise is  empty,  then  often  dry-dock- 
ing her,  etc.,  how  they  get  deformed 
and  how  they  very  quickly  get  that 
second  -  hand  appearance  that  will 
have  to  be  looked  for  very  long  in 
a  motorship  in  good  trim. 

"Thus  a  good  motor  well  cared  for 
will  not  only  outlive  a  steam  engine, 
but  it  will  add  years  to  the  hull  and 
together  they  will  form  a  unit  that 
will  remain  a  ship  that  is  well  worth 
having,  even  in  her  old  age.  That 
alone  should  be  reason  enough  to 
outweigh  the  greater  initial  cost." 

This  testimony  coming  from  such 
a  source  certainly  should  be  wonder- 
ful ammunition  for  the  diesel  sales 
engineer.  The  only  two  arguments 
against  the  diesel  engine  in  propulsion  of  ordinary 
freight  and  combination  freight  and  passenger  ves- 
sels have  been  centered  around  the  questions  of  re- 
liability and  first  cost.  Reliability  would  now  seem 
to  be  a  dead  issue,  so  many  motorships  having  proved 
their  ability  to  stand  up  under  adverse  conditions  at 
sea.  If  the  other  question  of  first  cost  can  be  amort- 
ized over  a  longer  period  due  to  the  longer  useful  life 
of  the  motorship,  then  first  cost  has  lost  the  majority 
of  its  terrors. 

While  the  observations  of  Mr.  Madsen  are  largely 
addressed  to  comparison  between  the  motorship  and 
the  coal-burning  steamer,  still  even  as  compared  to  the 
oil-burning  steamer  there  should  be  considerable  dif- 
ference in  favor  of  a  well  planned,  properly  con- 
structed motorship,  so  far  as  maintenance,  upkeep  and 
life  of  the  hull  and  the  motor  are  concerned. 

New  German  Type 

An  interesting  practical  development  in  European 
motorship  engineering  is  the  innovation  recently  in- 
stalled by  the  Allgeneine  Electricitats  Gesellschaft  of 
Berlin  on  the  motorship  Tampa,  the  hull  of  which  was 
built  by  Deutsche  Werft.  This  vessel,  of  6700  tons 
deadweight,  was  powered  with  a  6-cylinder  Burmeister 
&  Wain  long  stroke  motor  driving  on  a  single  screw. 
In  order  to  increase  the  capacity  of  this  motor  without 
increasing  the  dimensions,  the  Berlin  company  installed 
their  special  compression  blower,  by  means  of  which 
a  considerably  greater  weight  of  air  is  forced  into  the 
cylinder  before  ignition.  It  is  reported  that  this  sim- 
ple expedient  gives  a  gain  in  capacity  of  30  per  cent 
over  rating,  at  the  same  time  insuring  more  perfect 
combustion,  cleaner  scavenging,  longer  life  of  valves, 
and  the  possibility  of  operating  advantageously  with 
heavier  fuel.  The  over-all  efficiency  of  the  engine,  in- 
cluding the  power  consumption  for  the  blower,  is  said 
to  be  increased  by  4  per  cent. 

A  Tar-Oil   Motor 

Another  interesting  vessel  just  completed  at  the 
Vulcan  Works  for  the  Nord  Deutscher  Lloyd  is  the 
motorship  Erfurt.  This  is  a  cargo  vessel  designed  to 
carry  6300  deadweight  tons.  She  is  360':;  feet  in 
length;  51  feet  beam;  24.2  feet  moulded  depth.  The 
engine  was  constructed  by  the  Vulcan  Works  and  is 
of  the  Ausburg  M.  A.  N.  type.  The  motor  is  prin- 
cipally interesting  in  that  it  is  designed  to  burn  tal 


Sectional   side   and  end   elevations  of  the   new   Sulzer  solid   injection   type,   2-cycle   diesel 


oil  and  there  are  two  pumps  for  each  cylinder,  one  for 
the  tar  oil  and  the  other  for  the  ignition  oil.  The  igni- 
tion oil,  a  lighter  fuel,  is  injected  at  a  slightly  earlier 
period  in  the  stroke  than  the  tar  oil,  thereby  starting 
combustion  before  the  main  injection  of  fuel  reaches 
the  cylinder.  About  5  per  cent  by  volume  of  the  total 
fuel  consumed  at  each  stroke  is  injected  as  ignition  oil. 
Before  installation  in  the  ship  this  engine  was  run 
continuously  for  100  hours.  At  its  rated  capacity  of 
1800  brake  horsepower  of  100  revolutions  a  minute  it 
showed  a  fuel  consumption  of  0.45  pounds  per  brake 
horsepower  hour  and  a  mechanical  efficiency  of  80 
per  cent.  Before  this  vessel  was  finished  the  Nord 
Deutscher  Lloyd  had  placed  with  the  Vulcan  Works 
an  order  for  a  new  cargo  and  passenger  liner  with 
machinery  at  8000  brake  horsepower  on  twin  screws. 

Sulzer  Solid  Injection 

Much  interest  is  being  taken  in  a  new  engine  which 
is  being  developed  by  Sulzer  Brothers  at  Winterthur, 
Switzerland.  This  engine  is  of  the  airless  injection 
type  and  is  chiefly  notable  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  mechanically  operated  valves  of  any  sort  on  the 
engine.  As  will  be  noted  from  the  sectional  drawings 
shown  in  the  illustration  herewith,  crank-case  com- 
pression is  used  for  the  scavenging  air.  The  compres- 
sion pressure  in  the  cylinder  runs  from  450  to  500 
pounds  a  square  inch.  Fuel  is  supplied  from  the 
pumps  to  the  automatic  fuel  injection  valve,  which  is 
arranged  vertically  in  the  cylinder  -  head.  The  fuel 
pumps  are  timed  so  that  the  fuel  is  introduced  to  the 
ignition  valve  at  about  17  degrees  before  the  top  dead 
center  and  before  the  air  in  the  cylinder  has  reached 
the  high  compression  pressure.  The  hot  compressed 
air  from  the  cylinder  then  enters  the  ignition  cham- 
ber, causing  a  partial  combustion  of  the  fuel  and  con- 
sequent rise  in  temperature  drives  the  fuel  out  into 
combustion  chamber,  where  complete  combustion  takes 
place.  The  engine  is  of  the  2-cycle  type.  Starting  air 
is  delivered  at  250  pounds  a  square  inch  into  a  non- 
return automatic  horizontal  valve  in  the  cylinder-head. 
Ring  lubrication  is  used  on  the  main  bearings  and 
forced  lubrication  from  pumps  fitted  with  visible  and 
adjustable  feeds  is  used  on  cylinders,  wrist  pins  and 
crank  pins.  These  engines  run  normally  at  350  rev- 
olutions a  minute  and  obtain  fuel  consumption  of 
around  0.42  pounds  per  brake  horsepower  hour. 
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Outboard   profile   of  the   motorship    Steel   Vendor   built   by   the   Federal    Shipbuilding    Company   for   the    Isthmian   Steamship    Lines. 

AMERICAN  MOTORSHIP  PROGRESS 


ONE  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  on  the  horizon  of 
motorship  progress  in  America  is  the  command- 
ing  place   being   given   to   the   consideration   of 
motorships    in   the    American    Marine    Congress 
which  is  to  meet  at  New  York,  November  5  to  10. 

A  special  section  under  the  leadership  of  Admiral 
Benson  is  to  be  held  covering  this  subject,  and  from 
the  present  indications  this  section  will  occupy  a  very 
large  place  on  the  program.  The  general  committee 
under  Admiral  Benson  includes  representatives  and 
manufacturers  of  marine  oil  engine,  of  auxiliaries  to 
motorships,  and  of  electrical  machinery.  The  commit- 
tee is  divided  into  eight  different  groups:  first,  build- 
ers of  diesel  engines  for  marine  propulsion;  second, 
builders  of  small  engines  for  propulsion  or  auxiliary 
purposes;  third,  builders  of  marine  auxiliary  or  elec- 
trical equipment;  fourth,  representatives  of  shipyards 
and  ship  repair  plants;  fifth,  manufacturers  of  mis- 
cellaneous appliances  for  motorships;  sixth,  builders 
of  stationary  diesel  engines;  seventh,  ship  operators; 
and  eighth,  advisory  group. 

Undoubtedly  the  attention  of  this  section  will  be 
focused  largely  on  conversion  of  existing  steamer  hulls 
to  motorships.  In  this  connection  the  conference  will 
probably  pass  on  the  report  of  two  shipbuilding  au- 
thorities who  have  recently  been  in  Great  Britain  on 
behalf  of  the  Shipping  Board  investigating  diesel  en- 
gine developments  in  British  shipyards  and  ascertain- 
ing the  views  of  ship  owners.  .  The  survey  of  the 
Shipping   Board   fleet  recently   completed    shows   some 


200  hulls  easily  adaptable  to  the  installation  of  diesel 
motors.  The  Shipping  Board  proposes  to  sell  these 
hulls  at  prices  that  would  make  them  attractive  to 
ship  owners  for  conversion  purposes.  Several  such 
hulls  have  already  been  converted  and  are  giving  a 
very  good  account  of  themselves  in  actual  service, 
notable  among  them  being  the  three  equipped  with 
opposed  piston  engines  of  the  Doxford  type  by  the  Sun 
Shipbuilding  Company  and  one  converted  with  an  en- 
gine of  the  Burmeister  &  Wain  type  by  Wm.  Cramp 
&  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Company. 

There  is  a  vast  field  in  America  which  is  being 
profitably  exploited  by  numbers  of  diesel  engine  man- 
ufacturers, namely,  river,  harbor  and  coastal  craft. 

Among  the  more  interesting  examples  of  recent  de- 
velopments in  this  field  are  the  two  steel  motorships 
built  at  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  Company  for  service 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  the  Great  Lakes  and 
for  possible  coastal  service  during  the  winter  months. 
These  are  the  Steel  Vendor  and  the  Steel  Motor  built 
to  the  order  of  the  Isthmian  Steamship  Lines.  They 
have  a  deadweight  capacity  of  about  2500  tons  each, 
and  each  is  powered  with  a  750  brake  horsepower  Mc- 
intosh &  Seymour  diesel  running  at  125  r.  p.  m.  All 
auxiliaries  are  electrically  operated,  power  being  sup- 
plied by  two  60  kilowatt  direct-connected  diesel  gen- 
erating sets,  one  of  which  also  drives  an  auxiliary  ma- 
neuvering compressor  through  a  magnetic  clutch.  The 
installation  of  these  vessels  is  complete  in  every  way. 

Cargo  is  handled  in  a  rather  unusual  manner,  there 


MOTORSHIP     SUPHENCO 

The  Suphenco  is  one  of  the  standard 
hulls  built  by  the  Submarine  Boat  Cor- 
poration. 

She  is  324  feet  long;  46.2  feet  beam ; 
25  feet  moulded  depth  with  a  gross 
tonnage   of    3545. 

She  is  powered  with  a  6-cylinder  4- 
cycle  Craig  marine  type  diesel  with 
cylinders  of  30-inch  diameter  and  4- 
foot   stroke   operating    at    100   r.  p.  m. 

She  has  just  completed  a  five-thou- 
sand-nautical-mile  round  voyage  from 
Port  Newark  to  Pensacola  and  Port 
Arthur.  On  this  trip  she  averaged  a 
little  better  than  10  knots  an  hour  on 
a  fuel  consumption  of  4  5^  tons  a  day. 
One  unusual  feature  of  the  engine  is 
that  all  compressed  air  is  supplied  by 
an  auxiliary  unit.  This  and  all  other  aux- 
iliaries are  operated  by  electric  motors. 
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Inboard   profile    of   the    steel   motor   tug    Hustler   built   by   the    Clinton    Shipbuilding   &    Repair    Company    for   the    Diamond    P    Transportation 

Company    of    Philadelphia. 


being  two  large  cargo  holds  with  hatches  20  feet  wide 
by  40  feet  long,  each  of  which  is  served  by  a  5-ton 
fixed  base  revolving  electric  jib  crane. 

The  Pacific  Steamship  Company  announces  that  they 
will  shortly  begin  work  on  the  conversion  to  motor- 
ships  of  the  steel  barges  purchased  from  the  Standard 
Transportation  Company.  There  are  five  of  these 
barges  and  they  are  to  be  equipped  with  Mcintosh  & 
Seymour  machinery  lifted  from  the  wooden  motorships 
equipped  by  that  company  for  the  Australian  govern- 
ment. This  machinery  has  given  a  very  good  account 
of  itself  under  adverse  conditions  and  in  steel  hulls 
under  capable  management  should  certainly  show  some 
very  fine  performances.  All  of  the  auxiliaries  on  these 
ships  will  be  electric  and  we  venture  to  predict  that 
they  will  demonstrate  an  over-all  economy  which  will 
make  Pacific  Coast  operators  sit  up  to  take  notice. 

We  are  glad  to  present  illustrations  showing  a  motor 
tug,  the  Hustler,  designed  by  Edward  A.  Edwards, 
naval  architect  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  Diamond  P 
Transportation  Company  of  that  city,  completed  the 
latter  part  of  August  in  the  yard  of  the  Clinton  Ship- 
building &  Repair  Company.  This  tug  is  equipped 
with  an  Ingersoll-Rand  diesel  of  the  4-cycle  moderate 
compression  type  with  solid  injection.  The  engine  has 
six  cylinders,  with  13-inch  bore  and  19-inch  stroke, 
and  is  rated  at  320  brake  horsepower  at  250  r.  p.  m. 


The  principal  dimensions  of  the  Hustler  are:  length 
over  all  80  feet  6  inches ;  beam  19  feet  9  inches ;  draft 
6  feet  9  inches;  displacement  159.6  tons.  Her  auxil- 
iary machinery  is  operated  entirely  by  electricity  with 
two  Mianus  oil  engines  direct-connected  to  5  kilowatt 
General  Electric  generators.    The  only  power  operated 


Section   through   engine   room   of   steel   motor   tug   Hustler 


DIESEL  TUG  MIKIOI 
Built  in  1920  by  the  W.  F.  Stone  & 
Son  yards  at  Oakland,  California,  for 
Young  Brothers,  Ltd.,  of  Honolulu, 
the  tug  Mikioi  was  at  the  time  of  her 
launching  considered  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  gascline-engined  tug  in 
the  world.  With  the  rise  in  price  of 
gasoline  and  the  rapid  depreciation  un- 
der continuous  service  of  the  high- 
speed gasoline  engine,  operating  costs 
on  the  tug  Mikici  began  to  assume  se- 
rious proportions,  and  when  a  complete 
break  -  down  of  the  engine  occurred, 
one  of  the  Young  brothers  came  to 
San  Francisco  to  investigate  diesel  en- 
gines. After  a  thorough  canvass  he 
selected  a  Fairbanks-Morse  300-horse- 
power  type  "CO"  marine  engine.  Our 
picture  shows  this  engine  being  in- 
stalled. Fuel  costs  on  the  Moikoi  have 
dropped  from  eight  dollars  an  hour  to 
85  cents  an  hour.  The  tug  has  all  of 
its  original  pep  and  speed  and  more 
punch  on  the  tow  line. 
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Inboard    profile    and    under-deck    arrangement    of    60-foot  fisheries    patrol    cruiser    for    the    Dominion    government. 


deck  machinery  is  an  Allan  Cunningham  electric  cap- 
stan. This  boat  has  been  in  continuous  service  since 
August  24  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  her  performance 
is  said  to  be  so  satisfactory  that  the  owners  are  en- 
tirely converted  to  the  diesel  idea  for  tugs. 

This  is  good  news  for  the  diesel  engine  manufac- 
turer, especially  on  the  eastern  seaboard.  Western  tug 
owners  have  long  been  converted  to  the  diesel  for  the 
small  and  medium  tugs.  The  chief  feature  of  novelty 
and  interest  in  the  Hustler  is  the  fact  that  her  entire 
hull,  deck  house  and  pilot  house  are  of  steel  plating. 


While  figured  for  practical  every-day  use,  the  boats 
have  a  very  pleasing  appearance,  the  deck  house  being 
finished  in  teak  outside  and  all  hatches,  skylights  and 
other  small  superstructures  being  teak  or  trimmed 
with  teak. 


SIXTY-FOOT   CRUISERS 

PACIFIC  COAST  fishermen  will  be  interested  in 
the  plans  and  general  arrangements  shown  here- 
with of  the  60-foot  wooden  cruisers  now  being 
built  at  the  Prince  Rupert  Drydock  &  Shipyard, 
Prince  Rupert,  B.  C,  for  the  Dominion  Government 
Fisheries   Service. 

These  boats  were  designed  by  T.  Halliday,  naval 
architect,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  and  are  excellent  examples 
of  conservative  motorboat  architecture.  The  vessels 
are  built  entirely  of  British  Columbia  fir  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  frames  and  floors,  which  are  of  oak; 
the  stem,  sternpost,  keel  shoe,  and  guard  face,  which 
are  of  Australian  gum;  and  the  shaft  log,  which  is  oak. 

The  boats  have  a  length  over  all  of  60  feet;  beam 
14  feet;  loaded  draft,  5  feet  9  inches;  molded  depth  to 
raised  deck  9  feet  4  inches.  They  are  planned  for  a 
speed  of  9  knots  and  will  be  driven  by  one  2-cylinder 
Beardmore  diesel  engine  of  60  horsepower.  These  en- 
gines are  manufactured  by  William  Beardmore  &  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  Glasgow.  A  Gardner  auxiliary  gas  engine 
is  supplied  to  drive  the  electric  generator  and  the 
auxiliary  air  compressor. 

Oil  fuel  is  carried  in  two  tanks  of  450  gallons  ca- 
pacity each  and  one  service  tank  of  50  gallons,  all  of 
the  tanks  being  located  in  the  engine  room.  One  lu- 
bricating oil  tank  of  100  gallons'  capacity  has  been 
installed. 


Marine  fuel  diesel  engine  built  by  James  Craig,  Jersey  City,  New 
Jersey,  for  the  motorship  Suphenco.  1600  horsepower  on  six  30-inch  by 
48-inch   cylinders    at    100   r.  p.  m.,    4    cycles. 


AUXILIARIES,  SHIP  SUPPLIES  AND 
MARINE  EQUIPMENT 


THE  HICKMAN  AIR  SEPARATOR 

San  Francisco  Engineers  Perfect  a  Simple  Device   for  the  Mechanical  Separation  of  Entrained 
Air  from  Feed  Water  in  Steam  Plant,  Practically  Eliminating  Interior  Corrosion 


CORROSION  is  the  arch 
enemy  of  fuel  economy 
in  steam  plants  and  the 
cause  of  tremendous  ex- 
pense for  maintenance.  Free 
oxygen  in  air  is  the  great  cause 
of  corrosion.  Ordinary  water 
as  fed  to  steam  boilers  usually 
contains  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  entrained  air.  On  heat- 
ing, this  air  is  set  free  in  bub- 
bles at  a  temperature  and  un- 
der conditions  calculated  to 
make  it  most  dangerous  to  any 
metallic  surface  with  which  it 
may  come  in  contact. 

If  then  we  can  get  rid  of 
this  entrained  air  before  the 
feed  water  enters  the  boiler 
we  have  gone  far  towards  solv- 
ing the  corrosion  problem. 

The  Hickman  Engineering 
Company  of  San  Francisco  is 
showing  in  a  practical  way 
that  this  can  be  done  very 
simply  in  both  marine  and  sta- 
tionary power  plants. 

The  Hickman  air  separator, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration 
and  diagram  reproduced  here- 
with, is  a  simple  mechanical 
device  which  extracts  the  air 
bubbles  from  the  feed  water 
just  after  that  water  has  passed 
through  the  feed  water  heater. 

The  water  entering  the  sep- 
arator at  the  bottom  passes  at 
line  velocity  through  a  series 
of  spiral  deflectors  which  im- 
part to  it  a  centrifugal  motion. 
In  this  condition  of  whirl  it 
strikes  an  inverted  conical  baf- 
fle along  the  surface  of  which 
the  bubbles  rise  to  the  air 
space  above  where  they  are 
vented  to  the  atmosphere,  the 
water  meanwhile  passing  down 
around  the  outside  of  the  en- 
tering pipe  and  out  to  the  feed 
line. 

This  design  was  perfected 
after  much  research  and  ex- 
periment by  the  engineers  of 
the  Hickman  Air  Separator 
Company,  and  was  first  given 
practical  operating  tests  on  the 
steam     plant     of     the     Matson 


Sectional    prohle    ot    tne     rlick.Tian    air    separator, 
showing    flow    of   water    and    separation 
of    air    bubbles. 

building,  San  Francisco,  and 
on  the  steamers  of  the  Matson 
Navigation   Company. 

On  July  14  a  test  was  made 
at  sea  on  the  separator  in- 
stalled   on    the    steamer    Maui. 


The  air  vent  was  connected  to 
a  copper  coil  arranged  for  wa- 
ter cooling,  and  with  the  coil 
vented  into  an  inverted  gradu- 
ated bottle  the  mouth  of  which 
was  submerged.  The  following 
interesting  results  were  ob- 
tained: 

Time,  start  of  test....  3:08  p.m. 
Time,  finish  of  test.... 11 :08  p.m. 
Duration  of  test,  hours  8 

Hourly  amount  of  feed 

water    treated,    lbs.,  J 

total    128,700 

Raw    water    make  -  up 

feed,  lbs.  per  hour..  1,250 
Temperature     of     hot 

well    125deg.F. 

Temperature    of    feed 

water  238  deg.F. 

Hourly  volume  of  air 

separated  100  cu.in 

The  vented  air  displaced  the 
water  in  the  graduated  bottle 
in  a  continuous  stream  of  bub- 
bles. 

It  will  be  evident  that  a  de- 
vice which  takes  such  amounts 
of  air  from  the  feed  water  has 
a  very  large  place  in  preserv- 
ing the  useful  and  economical 
life  of  steam  plant  equipment. 
The  construction  is  rugged,  the 
design  is  simple,  there  are  no 
moving  parts,  and  therefore  the 
device  itself  adds  no  compli- 
cation to  the  mechanism  of  the 
plant  and  being  entirelyv  auto- 
matic in  its  action  requires  lit- 
tle or  no  attention  from  the  en- 
gineering personnel. 

The  Hickman  air  separator 
has  the  further  advantage  of 
providing  a  surge  chamber, 
which  entirely  eliminates  water 
hammer  shocks. 

The  removal  of  entrained 
air  not  only  prevents  corrosion 
but  makes  possible  a  better 
and  a  more  easily  maintained 
vacuum  in  the  condenser. 

The  Hickman  air  separator 
is  built  in  all  sizes  for  use  in 
steam  power  plants  of  all  types, 
both  marine  and  stationary.       | 
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NEW  LOW  TYPE  ELECTRIC  LIFT  TRUCK 

The   L.   L.   Parker  Electric    Co.,   After  Much    Experiment,   Develops   an   Electric     Truck    with 
Power-Lift,  Which  May  Be  Used  with  the  Same  Platforms  as  the  Ordinary  Hand-Lift  Truck 


IT    would    be    safe    to    state    that 
half    the    terminal    warehouses 
and  piers  throughout  the  United 
States  are  using  hald  lift  trucks 
and  separate  load  platforms. 

The  economy  of  this  system  of 
storage  and  processing  of  goods  has 
invariably  proved  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. On  the  other  hand,  the  lim- 
itations of  this  system  have  natur- 
ally developed  a  demand  for  speed- 
ier and  less  arduous  haulage.  Slight- 
ly uneven  floors  and  longer  hauls 
have  resulted  in  a  demand  for  an 
easily  operated  power   equipment. 

The  Elwell-Parker  Electric  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  has  after  a  year's 
experimentation,  backed  by  seven- 
teen years'  experience  in  building 
electric  trucks  and  tractors,  devel- 
oped and  now  offers  an  electric  haul- 
age unit  which  may  be  used  with 
the  same  platforms  already  employed 
in  connection  with  the  hand  lift  type 
truck,  i.  e.,  those  which  elevate  the 
load  by  pushing  down  on  the  handle. 
The  Elwell-Parker  low  electric  lift 
truck  consists  of  a  hot  riveted  steel 
frame,  equipped  with  an  electric  mo- 
tor driving  22  by  3^2  inch  rubber 
tired  wheels  through  a  worm  reduc- 
tion running  in  oil.  The  frame  is 
suspended  on  springs  over  this  drive 
axle.  A  compartment  located  imme- 
diately over  the  drive  axle  houses  an 
electric  storage  battery  of  either 
the  alkaline  or  lead  type.  This  bat- 
tery is  of  sufficient  capacity  to  op- 
erate the  truck  all  day  long. 

The  motor  will  drive  the  truck 
with  a  load  up  a  10  per  cent  incline. 


^/r  Separator 


which  was  a  haulage  impossible  for 
the  hand  lift  truck. 

The  axle  beneath  the  truck  plat- 
form is  equipped  with  5^4  by  4  inch 
wheels  and  the  top  of  movable  plat- 
form of  the  truck  built  of  ^A  inch 
steel  plate,  18  inches  wide  and  46 
inches  long,  clears  the  floor  6^/4 
inches  when  in  its  lowered  position. 
When  fully  elevated  it  clears  the 
floor  9%   inches,  i.  e.,  ZV-i  inch  lift. 

This  truck  platform  is  supported 
on  three  heavy  steel  links,  pivoted 
on  the  truck  frame.  Each  link  is 
provided  with  a  pressure  greased 
renewable  bushing,  assuring  easy 
action  and  low  upkeep  where  a  great 
pressure  exists  due  to  weight  of 
the  4000  pound  load  to  be  trans- 
ported. 

The  platform  is  raised  or  lowered 
by  rocking  and  lifting  simultaneous- 
ly. In  other  words,  the  loaded  skid 
is  moved  slightly  toward  the  oper- 
ator. When  being  loaded,  therefore, 
it  clears  any  obstruction  located  be- 
yond the  load  which  might  interfere 
with  the  elevation  of  the  load. 

The  load  is  lifted  by  means  of  an 
arm  or  screw  ram  attached  to  the 
rear  of  this  rocking  platform  be- 
tween two  of  the  supporting  links. 
The  other  end  of  the  ram  is  drawn 
into  a  threaded  nut,  which  is  in  fact 
the  hub  of  a  bronze  worm  wheel, 
which  in  turn  is  driven  by  a  steel 
worm  directly  splined  onto  the  ar- 
mature shaft  of  a  second  motor 
which  receives  power  from  the  bat- 
tery mentioned  befor.e. 

To  pick  up  a  loaded  skid,  the  op- 
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erator  drives  the  narrow  truck  plat- 
form of  his  truck  beneath  it,  closes 
an  electric  switch,  whereupon  the 
motor  actuates  the  mechanism  which 
lifts  the  load  3':.'  inches  in  10  sec- 
onds, stopping  automatically  when  it 
has  reached  full  height.  The  plat- 
form may,  however,  be  stopped  man- 
ually at  any  intermediate  point. 

Load  is  driven  to  destination  and 
electrically  lowered  at  spot  where 
wanted  and  the  truck  is  free  for  a 
repeat   operation. 

Flexibility  is  an  essential  charac- 
teristic of  this  tool,  for  in  many  fac- 
tories the  aisles  have  been  laid  out 
to  accommodate  the  hand  lift  truck. 

All  four  wheels  on  this  truck  are 
steerable.  The  large  rubber  tire  drive 
wheels  decrease  the  wear  of  floor 
even  with  the  added  weight  of  the 
truck  itself. 

This  unit  is  intended  primarily  to 
extend  the  hand  lift  systems.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  may  be  used  to  carry 
a  load  and  at  the  same  time  trail  a 
load  on  a  hand  lift  truck.  More- 
over, it  will  carry  a  4000-pound  load 
at  the  speed  of  300  to  400  feet  per 
minute,  a  saving  ratio  over  the  hand 
truck  without  the  fatigue  of  hand 
over  machine  tools  being  considered 
of  24  to  1. 


Diagrammatic    sketch    of    connections    for    Hickman    Air    Separator    as    installed    on    board    ship 

with   Scotch  boiler. 


FEDERAL    HOLD    ENAMELS 

The  Federal  Composition  &  Paint 
Company,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  has 
perfected  a  special  grade  of  paint 
enamel  for  protecting  interiors  of 
ships'  holds. 

These  paints  have  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  resistance  to  destructive  in- 
fluences, both  chemical  and  mechan- 
ical. As  sold  they  are  ready  mixed 
for  use  and  need  no  thinning  or  ma- 
nipulation other  than  a  thorough 
stirring. 

Drying  quickly,  they  form  a  thor- 
oughly elastic  coat,  impervious  to 
moisture  and  not  affected  by  salt  air. 
A  complete  range  of  standard  colors 
is  manufactured  including  dark  red, 
red,   slate,   stone,   gray,   and   cream. 

Federal  hold  enamels  can  be  de- 
livered in  any  quantity  on  short  no- 
tice. Large  stocks  are  maintained 
at  all  agencies,  and  for  any  ordinary 
quantity  immediate  delivery  may  be 
assured. 

A.  L.  Becker,  804  Balfour  build- 
ing, is  agent  at  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  for  the  Federal  Composi- 
tion &  Paint  Company,  Inc. 


GALLEY  EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  LEVIATHAN 


Edison  Electric  Appliance  Co.. 
ment  for  the 


ONE  of  the  notable  features 
contributing  to  success- 
ful service  on  the  great 
passenger  liner  Levia- 
than is  the  electric  equipment 
for  galley,  pantry  and  dining 
room  service  installed  by  the 
Edison  Electric  Appliance  Comi- 
pany,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Through  its  experience  in 
building  electric  cooking  equip- 
ment for  marine  use  during  the 
war  shipbuilding  emergency  pe- 
riod, this  firm  had  developed  to 
a  very  high  degree  electrical 
apparatus  especially  suitable 
for  the  difficult  conditions 
aboard  ship. 

In  a  vessel  as  large  as  the 
Leviathan,  with  its  great  pub- 
lic rooms,  the  matter  of  ser- 
vice from  galley  and  pantry 
has  been  very  much  simplified 
by  the  installation  of  electric- 
ally heated  serving  tables.  As 
will  be  noted  from  the  illustra- 
tion, these  are  built  as  an  ele- 
gant piece  of  furniture,  har- 
monizing perfectly  with  the 
elaborately  decorated  interiors 
of  the  Leviathan.  They  are 
conveniently  furnished  with 
drawers  for  the  silverware  and 
dishes,  the  top  having  a  rec- 
tangular heating  plant  which 
keeps  courses  at  the  right  tem- 
perature while  meals  are  be- 
ing served. 

In  the  galley  proper  for  the 
service  of  the  Ritz-Carlton  res- 
taurant, the  entire  installation 
is  completely  electrical  and 
consists  of  six  Edison  metal 
type  heavy  duty  ranges,  two 
broilers,  and  one  No.  200  bake 
oven,  with  numerous  electric 
hot  plates,  electric  griddles, 
electric  egg  boilers,  electric 
coffee  urns,  and  other  small 
electrical  installations  in  pan- 
try adjoining.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  saving  in  food  shrink- 
age, in  food  spoilage  and  in 
the  energy  consumed  is  such 
as  to  more  than  warrant  the 
additional  expense  for  the  in- 
stallation, while  the  fact  that 
the  galley  personnel  works  un- 
der clean,  comfortable  condi- 
tions and  the  restaurant  and 
main  dining  saloon  personnel 
are  able  to  handle  rush  hours 
with  less  wear  and  tear  on 
nerves  and  on  equipment  keeps 
the  morale  of  the  entire  stew- 
ard's  department  up  to   par. 
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Inc.,  of  Chicago,  Supplies  Electric  Cooking  and  Heating  Equip- 
Culinary  Department  of  America's  Premier  Liner 


Marine  Review,  at  least  one  Nor- 
wegian motor  tramp  vessel  has  com- 
plete electric  galley  and  no  fuel  is 
used  aboard  the  ship  outside  of  the 
cylinders  of  the  main  engines  and 
the  engines  of  the  auxiliary  gener- 
ating sets.  For  complete  oil  burn- 
ing economy  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
So  far  as  the  application  of  electric- 
ity to  cooking  is  concerned,  the  en- 
gineers of  the  Edison  Electric  Ap- 
pliance Company  seem  to  have  solv- 
ed the  problem  to  very  good  advan- 
tage, both  as  regards  convenience 
and  economy. 


Edison   electrically  heated   service   table.     Note  the 

fine   lines   of  this   design    as   high 

class   furniture. 


The  Ritz-Carlton  restaurant  aboard  the  Leviathan. 

Eight  of   the   Edison   special   electrically  heated 

serving   tables  are   installed   in  this   room. 
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View   of    the    Edison    No.   300    bake    oven    installed 
in    fourth    class    and    crew    galley. 


As  the  marine  engineering  trend 
of  the  world  shipping  is  rapidly 
swing  toward  the  motorships  with 
complete  electrical  equipment,  there 
should  be  an  ever  increasing  use  for 
electric  cooking  and  heating  aboard 
ship.  In  fact,  as  has  already  been 
described   in  the  columns  of  Pacific 


UNUSUAL   ELECTRIC   RADIATOR 

Walter  Kidde  &  Company,  New 
York,  have  recently  secured  the  man- 
ufacturing and  selling  rights  in  the 
United  States  for  the  British  pat- 
ented device  known  as  the  Electro- 
Vapour  radiator.  This  device  com- 
bines the  ideal  electric  transmission 
of  energy  with  the  ideal  features  of 
steam  heat.  Each  unit  consists  of 
a  cast  iron  radiator  of  the  usual 
steam  type  permanently  attached  to 
which  is  a  chamber  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  liquid  which  is 
vaporized  by  an  electric  heating  ele- 
ment. The  radiator  operates  under 
vacuum,  thus  affording  relatively 
quick  heating  and  practically  indef- 
inite usefulness  of  the  same  liquid. 

These  Electro  -  Vapour  radiators 
are  furnished  in  any  size  and  may 
be  fitted  to  operate  at  different  heats 
and  voltages.  The  heating  surface 
required  can  be  calculated  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  practice  for  steam 
radiators.  The  only  connection  nec- 
essary is  an  attachment  plug  and  an 
ordinary  cord.  The  installation  of 
these  radiators  does  away  with  all 
furnace  nuisance,  with  leaky,  un- 
sightly and  hammering  pipes,  and 
with  delay  in  action.  The  radiators 
are  portable,  can  be  moved  about 
from  one  attachment  to  another,  or 
can  be  stowed  away  during  summer 
months.  The  fire  risk  is  absolutely 
eliminated. 

These  radiators  are  especially 
suited  for  use  in  ship  state  rooms 
and  for  all  isolated  spaces. 

E.  S.  Hough,  16  California  street, 
San  Francisco,  is  the  Pacific  Coast 
agent  for  this  equipment. 


MARINE    INSURANCE 


DEVELOPMENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

CHARLES   F.   HOWELL,  Contributing   Editor 


THE  terrible  catastrophe  which 
overtook  Japan  on  the  first  of 
September  has  aroused  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  entire  world.  The 
appalling  loss  of  life,  the  staggering 
destruction  of  property  and  the  re- 
sultant misery  entailed  have  caused 
the  hand  of  friendship  and  of  help 
to  be  extended  by  all  nations.  Plans 
are  even  now  on  foot  for  the  floating 
of  a  loan  to  the  Japanese  government 
by  American  bankers  of  $100,000,000, 
the  proceeds  of  the  loan  to  be  used 
for  reconstruction  purposes.  No  one 
doubts  the  ability  of  the  Japanese 
people  to  rise  from  the  ruins  with 
which  they  are  surrounded. 

Owing  to  the  destruction  of  the 
means  of  communication,  but  meager 
details  of  the  actual  extent  of  the 
disaster  have  been  received.  With 
the  passing  away  of  the  first  feeling 
of  horror,  business  men  with  Japa- 
nese interests  are  growing  anxious 
as  to  the  economic  effects  of  the  ca- 
tastrophe. Especially  is  this  true  of 
the  insurance  world,  for  in  the  last 
analysis  they  are  the  ones  upon  whom 
the  financial  burden  of  such  a  dis- 
aster in  a  large  measure  rests.  Rare- 
ly does  a  disaster  occur  of  such  pro- 
portions that  an  entire  month  elapses 


without  some  knowledge  being  gain- 
ed by  underwriters  of  their  liability. 
Committees  of  underwriters  in  the 
various  insurance  centers  have  been 
appointed  to  form,  if  possible,  some 
estimate  of  the  loss  entailed.  Among 
marine  underwriters  the  committees 
have  adopted  the  method  of  taking  a 
list  of  the  vessels  which  were  due  to 
sail  from  Japan  early  in  Septem- 
ber and  of  the  vessels  due  to 
arrive  during  the  latter  half  of  Au- 
gust and  first  of  September  and  are 
seeking  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
cargo  which  may  be  at  their  risk  on 
shore  awaiting  shipment  from  Japan 
or,  after  discharge,  awaiting  delivery 
to  the  consignees  in  Japan.  The  only 
large  vessels  in  the  harbor  of  Yoko- 
hama to  suffer  were  the  Selma  City 
of  the  Isthmian  Line  and  the  Em- 
press of  Australia  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Line.  The  former  vessel  is 
ashore  and  seriously  damaged.  The 
cargo  is  insured  in  this  country  and 
Japan.  A  large  shipment  of  steel  on 
board  is  insured  in  New  York.  The 
latter  vessel  damaged  her  propeller, 
but  otherwise  is  thought  to  have  sus- 
tained no  serious  injury.  Considerable 
damage,  however,  is  reported  among 
small    coasting   vessels   which   were 


General   view    in    first-class    bakery   on    board    steamer    Leviathan,    showing    Edison    electric    bake 

oven    No.    200. 


in   the   harbor   of   Yokohama   at  the 
time  of  the  quake. 

The  serious  side  of  the  situation, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ameri- 
can underwriters,  lies  in  the  possi- 
bility of  large  losses  to  cargo  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  earthquake,  was 
in  transit.  With  few  exceptions  ma- 
rine policies  issued  in  this  country 
contain  the  warehouse  to  warehouse 
clause,  which  covers  a  shipment  dur- 
ing course  of  transit  from  the  time . 
it  leaves  the  warehouse  of  the  ship- 
per until  it  arrives  at  the  warehouse 
of  the  consignee.  Thus,  any  goods 
which  at  the  time  of  the  disaster 
were  on  the  docks  at  Yokohama  and 
lost  as  a  result  of  the  earthquake, 
tidal  wave  or  fire  were  in  all  proba- 
bility at  the  risk  of  themarine  un- 
derwriters. An  exception  to  this  gen- 
eneral  rule  can  be  made  in  connec- 
tion with  shipments  of  cotton  fron? 
this  country,  for  the  cotton  policy 
contains  a  clause  limiting  the  un- 
derwriters' risk  after  discharge  from 
the  steamer  to  a  period  of  fifteen 
days  on  craft  and/or  on  shore.  The 
underwriters  have  found  in  connec- 
tion with  one  or  two  of  the  steamers 
carrying  cotton  that  the  fifteen  days 
expired  on  August  31,  thus  termi- 
nating their  liability  on  those  par- 
ticular lots  of  cotton.  Freight  is 
moved  with  comparative  expedition 
at  Yokohama  and  it  is  probable  that 
general  cargo  in  transit  to  Japanese 
ports  is  not  detained  for  more  than 
fifteen  days  on  the  docks  at  Yoko- 
hama. Fortunately,  the  heavy  cot- 
ton shipping  season  had  not  com- 
menced in  time  to  be  affected  by  the 
disaster,  and  as  general  cargo  is 
moved  quickly,  the  loss  on  exports 
from  this  country  is  undoubtedly 
ight. 

However,  a  more  serious  question 
would  seem  to  be  presented  in  con- 
nection with  exports  from  Japan  to 
this  country  because  of  the  custom 
of  concentrating  at  the  port  goods 
intended  for  shipment.  Thus  it  is 
possible  that  heavy  consignments  of 
raw  silk,  silk  piece  goods  or  tea  may 
have  been  in  the  warehouses  or  go- 
downs  at  Yokohama  awaiting  ship- 
ment. As  we  have  pointed  out,  the 
ordinary  warehouse  to  warehouse 
policy  covers  from  the  time  the  goods 
leave  the  warehouse  of  the  shipper 
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until  delivered  to  the  warehouse  of 
the  consignee  during  such  course  of 
transit,  but  if  goods  are  sent  to  the 
port  for  concentration  and  are  not 
in  through  transit,  the  underwriters' 
risk  under  the  warehouse  to  ware- 
house clause  would  terminate  with 
the  storage  of  the  goods  at  Yoko- 
hama. However,  in  view  of  the 
method  of  handling  shipments  in 
the  Far  East  many  policies  contain 
a  clause  extending  the  warehouse 
clause  so  as  to  cover  the  risk  for  a 
specific  number  of  days  while  in 
warehouse  at  the  ports.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  very  possible  that  goods 
in  warehouse  at  Yokohama  en  route 
for  export  are  covered  under  the 
policies   of  marine   underwriters. 

The  further  question  arises,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  liability  of  the  un- 
derwriters for  a  loss  occasioned  by 
earthquake.  That  an  earthquake  or 
tidal  wave  happening  at  sea  is  a 
"peril  of  the  sea"  within  the  mean- 


ing of  that  term  in  the  policy  would 
seem  to  be  beyond  doubt.  Such  phe- 
nomena come  unquestionably  within 
the  designation  "Acts  of  God",  and 
if  a  vessel  or  cargo  at  sea  were  dam- 
aged as  a  result  of  such  a  happen- 
ing the  underwriter  would  be  liable. 
But  does  it  therefore  follow  that 
underwriters  are  liable  for  damage 
on  shore  from  similar  causes?  Most 
marine  policies  contain  a  clause  lim- 
iting their  liability  on  docks  or 
wharves  to  damage  caused  by  fire  or 
flood  (meaning  rising  navigable  wa- 
ters). This  clause  is  in  many  in- 
stances extended  to  cover  against 
collapse  or  subsidence  of  docks. 
Therefore,  if  the  lost  or  damaged 
goods  were  on  the  docks  at  Yoko- 
hama or  in  custom  house  or  transit 
shed  on  docks  in  the  port  and  the 
earthquake  caused  the  docks  to  col- 
lapse or  the  goods  were  destroyed 
by  the  tidal  wave  or  fire,  the  under- 
writers with  policies  containing  the 


A   typical   veranda   on   an   American    parsenger   liner 


above  described  clauses  would  be 
liable. 

The  Japanese  marine  companies 
report  that  they  have  suffered  but 
little  as  a  result  of  the  catastrophe, 
and  if  their  advices  are  authentic, 
it  probably  means  that  there  was 
but  little  or  no  concentration  of 
goods  in  Yokohama  at  the  time  of 
the  disaster.  The  Japanese  com- 
panies insure  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  foreign  trade  and  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  American  com- 
panies likewise  have  been  spared. 

As  the  ocean  bed  in  the  vicinity 
of  Yokohama  has  suffered  a  serious 
upheaval,  few  vessels  are  now  sail- 
ing to  that  port.  It  is  necessary  for 
soundings  to  be  taken  for  a  distance 
of  forty  miles  from  port  and  it  is 
feared  that  the  old  channels  have 
been  disturbed.  Yokohama  cargo 
will  accordingly  be  discharged  at 
some  other  port,  probably  Kobe,  and 
it  is  nesessary  for  shippers  who 
have  goods  en  route  to  Yokohama 
to  arrange  with  their  underwriters 
for  protection  during  the  deviation, 
transshipment  and  reforwarding  of 
the  goods  The  rates  for  the  risk  of 
deviation  will  depend  on  the  length 
of  the  delay  at  Kobe  pending  re- 
shipment  and  the  mode  of  convey- 
ance used. 

An    Uncertain    Market 

Seldom  have  times  been  so  dull  in 
marine  insurance  as  at  present;  and 
that,  of  course,  on  account  of  the 
scantiness  of  our  foreign  trade.  A 
troublesome  "If"  interposes  between 
prevailing  conditions  and  their  im- 
provement. For  example,  the  prog- 
ress of  events  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Adriatic  is  being  watched 
\vith  anxiety  by  underwriters  in 
order  that  their  interests  may  be 
safeguarded  in  the  event  of  war  de- 
veloping. Rates  to  that  section  have 
been  varying  from  one-eighth  per 
cent  to  three-eighths  per  cent  for 
war  risks  by  American  or  British 
vessels  and  from  2  per  cent  to  4 
per    cent    by    Greek    vessels.      Very 
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little  business  has  been  offered  by 
the  latter. 

The  rise  in  dollar  exchange  in 
Brazil  and  the  Argentine  has  been 
exerting  a  detrimental  influence  on 
South  American  trade.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  rise  goods  now  cost 
about  30  per  cent  more  than  last 
year. 

The  prospect  of  a  settlement  of 
the  German  reparation  question  of- 
fers some  hope  of  an  increase  in 
overseas  business.  Should  this  oc- 
cur a  large  German  loan  will  prob- 
ably be  floated  in  this  country,  and 
this  should  greatly  stimulate  the 
shipment  of  raw  material  to  Ger- 
many. France,  likewise,  would  be 
in  much  better  position  to  make  pur- 
chases here. 

Again,  the  large  movement  of 
freight  to  Japan  is  bound  to  offer 
some  relief,  even  though  it  be  of  a 
temporary  character. 

Australian  Pilferage  Reduced 

All  recent  advices  from  Australia 
are  highly  encouraging  as  regards 
the  steady  reduction  of  theft  and 
pilferage  claims  there.  A  careful 
tabulation  has  been  made  of  ship- 
owners' losses  from  these  hazards 
at  New  Zealand  and  Australian 
ports,  and  these  statistics  indicate 
how  impressively  losses  may  be  re- 
duced if  wharves  are  adequately 
policed  and  the  most  modern  pack- 
ing methods  are  employed.  The  po- 
lice patrol  arrangements,  first  in- 
troduced at  Melbourne,  have  been 
copied  widely  throughout  Australa- 
sia. The  expense  is  prorated  among 
the  municipal  police  authorities,  the 
railroads,  steamship  owners  and  other 
interested  parties.  It  is  said  that 
with  some  of  the  improved  packing 
devices  now  being  employed  in  Aus- 
tralia pilferage  is  almost  physically 
impossible. 

Chilean  Conditions  Unfavorable 

News  from  Chile  these  days  is  not 
of  a  nature  to  foster  optimism  among 
underwriters.  Politics  lie  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the   adverse   conditions,   and 


it  is  not  believed  that  much  improve- 
ment may  be  looked  for  so  long  as 
ministry  succeeds  ministry  with  the 
present  rapidity.  There  is  also  a 
widespread  commercial  depression, 
with  consequent  financial  reaction. 
Government  employes  are  not  get- 
ting their  wages  when  due,  and 
these,  at  the  best  of  times,  are  in- 
adequate; therefore  the  government 
clerk  feels  entitled  to  help  himself 
when  and  how  he  may,  and  it  is 
not  always  his  own  property  that 
suffers  most.  Port  authorities  are 
not  able  to  maintain  police  for  the 
patrol  of  the  bay,  and  no  control  is 
kept  on  anything  that  might  unfor- 
tunately have  to  be  left  overnight 
in  lighters,  and  is,  in  consequence, 
subject  to  robbery. 

Word  that  can  be  safely  relied 
upon  has  been  received  in  New  York 
from  the  important  port  of  Antofa- 
gasta  corroborating  these  advices 
and  adding  that  the  customs  staffs 
are  inadequate  and  not  likely  to  be 
increased  soon.  The  custom  house 
stores,  such  as  thfey  are,  are  not 
large  enough  to  receive  all  the  cargo 
arriving,  and  consequently  there  are 
many  articles  which  are  classed  as 
"beach  cargo"  and  "open  stores  car- 
go." These  goods  are  deposited  in 
open  spaces  having  little  protection, 
and  can  be  approached  by  any  one 
at  any  time  with  little  or  no  hin- 
drance. Merchandise  falling  within 
these  categories  consists  of  iron  pip- 
ing, machinery  of  all  descriptions, 
cement,  iron  sheets,  iron  bars,  com- 
mon glassware,  common  earthen- 
ware, rice,  sugar,  aerated  water, 
ginger  ale,  etc.,  wire,  iron  buckets, 
wooden  buckets,  paints,  chains,  an- 
chors, nails,  corks,  linoleum,  match- 
es, fuse,  tools,  paper,  ink,  etc. 

At  Antofagasta,  at  least,  the  cus- 
tom house  proper  gives  but  little 
better  protection,  the  corrugated 
iron  walls  being  so  corroded  that  it 
is  "almost  possible  to  push  the  hand 
through  at  any  point."  The  gov- 
ernment has  no   money  for   repairs. 


Underpaid  custom  house  employes 
stand  ready  to  yield  to  bribery  or 
other  forms  of  corruption. 

Numerous  newspaper  articles 
have  ventilated  the  prevalence  of 
such  conditions  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Neither  is  there  hope  of  im- 
provement from  any  source  now  on 
the  political  horizon  of  Chil^, 

Intercoastal   Coverage 

A  movement  was  inaugurated  re- 
cently for  a  reduction  in  rates  in 
the  insurance  of  intercoastal  busi- 
ness. This  was  urged  as  a  proper 
recognition  of  the  :u/aparative  im- 
munity from  loss  to  underwriters  in 
this  activit}',  for  there  had  unques- 
tionably been  a  fine  profit  in  writ- 
ing these  lines  for  some  while.  In- 
deed, insurers  have  long  regarded 
intercoastal  business  as  the  cream 
of  the  American  market.  But  a  de- 
cided change  has  come  in  the  last 
five  or  six  months.  Disasters  have 
been  frequent,  and  the  traditional 
lightness  of  losses  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Competition  has  led  many  un- 
derwriters to  give  a  low  intercoastal 
rate    in   the    belief  that   the    record 
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will  permit  a  substantial  reduction 
in  premium  income — but  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  or  not  this  view 
is  correct.  As  a  point  of  interest  it 
may  be  added  that  bill  of  lading 
policies  are  generally  used. 
Salvage 
Perhaps  in  no  other  line  of  ma- 
rine activity  awaits  so  much  devel- 
opment as  does  that  of  salvage  op- 
erations, especially  in  the  deep  sea; 
and  certainly  no  other  is  fraught 
with  so  enormous  an  influence  on 
the  marine  insurance  market.  Sal- 
vage engineers  are  making  headway 
right  along  in  the  perfecting  of  sal- 
vage devices,  and  doubtless  more 
important  improvements  are  being 
accomplished;  when  the  era  of  deep- 
.sea  salvage  reaches  its  fulfillment 
the  marine  underwriter  will  have 
to  rewrite  his  contract  in  the  light 
^of  recoverable  treasure.  Just  now 
there  is  a  revival  of  the  talk  of  at- 
tempting to  salve  the  Lusitania,  sunk 
by  a  German  submarine  during  the 
war,    and    insurers    will    watch    the 

•  outcome  with  intense  interest.  She 
is  supposed  to  have  gold  of  the  value 
of  $5,000,000  in  her  strong  room, 
not  to  mention  an  additional  $1,000,- 
•000  of  jewelry  in  the  purser's  safe. 

Ship  Scuttlers  Punished 
There  is  a  general  satisfaction 
throughout  the  underwriting  world 
over  the  action  in  Spain  of  the  Se- 
ville Naval  Court  in  convicting  and 
sentencing  the  guilty  in  the  great 
trial  that  has  been  under  way  with 
respect  of  the  scuttling  of  the  Span- 
ish steamer  Barracaldo  in  October, 
1921.  The  captain  was  given  two 
and  a  half  years  imprisonment,  and 
a  merchant,  H.  Hermida,  a  member 

•  of  a  distinguished  family,  who  was 
the  instigator  of  the  crime,  was  con- 
demned to  eighteen  years'  imprison- 
ment and  a  fine  of  500,000  pesetas. 
The   vessel   was   insured,   largely    in 

-.the  London  market,  for  about  $370,- 


1 


Releasing    the    falls. 

000.  It  was  discovered,  later  on, 
that  her  cargo  consisted  of  stones 
and  casks  of  water,  instead  of  oil 
and  merchandise  as  was  represented. 
Evidence  showed  that  the  owner, 
master  and  engineer  undertook  to 
sink  her  by  opening  her  sea  cocks 
and  by  blowing  holes  in  her  bottom 
with  dynamite.  The  insurance  was 
based  on  a  valuation  of  $325  per 
ton,  which  was  ridiculously  exces- 
sive. Civil  action  might  possibly 
have  been  successfully  resorted  to 
for  the  relief  of  the  underwriters, 
but  the  guilty  would  probably  have 
escaped  punishment,  and  the  numer- 
ous suspicious  Greek  steamer  losses 
that  have  been  put  over  since  the 
war  cry  to  heaven  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  guilty  and  the  display  of 
salutary  examples  for  the  deterrence 
of  others. 

News   in   Eastern   Offices 
William    G.   Willcox,    president   of 
Willcox,    Peck    &    Hughes,    died    on 
September   19   following   a   long   ill- 
ness.    He  was  one  of  the  most  wide- 


ly known  insurance  men  of  the  coun- 
try and  was  especially  prominent  in 
the  covering  of  cotton.  He  was  also 
active  in  civic  and  philanthropic  af- 
fairs, and  was  New  York  City's 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education 
during  the  administration  of  the  late 
Mayor  Mitchell. 

Hoey  &  Ellison,  of  99  William 
street,  New  York,  have  extended 
their  marine  facilities  so  that  here- 
after they  will  write  not  only  ocean 
marine  but  all  forms  of  tourist  float- 
ers and  allied  lines.  They  will  rep- 
resent the  American  Eagle  in  par- 
ticular. 

The  Liverpool  Underwriters'  As- 
sociation recently  reported  sixteen 
ships,  aggregating  30,162  gross  tons, 
as   lost  during  July  last. 

Marine  underwriters  of  New  York 
have  appointed  D.  B.  Ogden  of 
Chugg  &  Son,  W.  J.  Throckmorton 
of  the  Fireman's  Fund,  and  Douglas 
F.  Cox  of  Appleton  &  Cox,  as  a  com- 
mittee on  liability  in  the  Japanese 
disaster.  They  will  consult  with  D. 
Roger  Englar,  who  is  to  act  as  spe- 
cial counsel. 

The  cargo  of  the  Selma  City,  se- 
verely damaged  at  Yokohama  by  the 
tidal  wave  and  fire,  consisted  large- 
ly of  steel.  She  has  had  twenty-two 
feet  of  water  in  her  hold. 

The  marine  department  of  the 
Commercial  Union  has  moved  from 
66  Beaver  street  to  48  on  the  same 
thoroughfare. 

On  September  26  Spier  &  West, 
New  York,  transferred  to  the  Great 
American  the  marine  business  which 
they  had  been  writing  as  general 
agents  of  the  North  River. 

Howard  A.  Archer,  formerly  with 
the  Bankers  &  Shippers,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  Western 
department  of  the  Importers  &  Ex- 
porters, with  headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago. Business  development  and 
field  supervision  fall  to  him. 
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PERTAINING  TO  PERSONS  AND   PROGRESS  IN 

THE  SHIPPING  WORLD 


George  E.  Butler,  of  356  California 
street,  San  Francisco,  has  been  ap- 
pointed agent  for  the  sale  of  British 
admiralty  charts  in  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia, according  to  announcement 
by  the  British  consulate  general  at 
San  Francisco. 

John  S.  Willis,  traffic  manager  for 
Williams  Line  and  recognized  as  an 
expert  authority  on  rates,  has  re- 
signed, it  is  announced  by  John  W, 
Chapman,  Pacific  Coast  manager. 
Mr.  Willis  is  to  become  director  of 
service  for  the  Massachusetts  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company,  work- 
ing directly  under  H.  A.  Binder, 
general  agent  for  the  company  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  For  the  past  ten 
years  Mr.  Willis  has  been  active  with 
various  transportation  bodies,  at  one 
time  serving  as  manager  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Traffic  Association.  His 
resignation  from  the  Williams  Line 
is  effective  November  1st. 


Luckenbach  Lines  announces  that 
effective  with  the  sailing  of  the 
steamer  Walter  A.  Luckenbach  from 
San  Francisco  on  October  17  that 
all  vessels  in  the  intercoastal  trade 
would  call  at  Boston.  This  gives 
the  company  a  weekly  eastbound 
service  out  of  Pacific  Coast  ports 
to  Boston  and  New  York,  and  every 
other  week  to  Philadelphia  after 
leaving  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Joseph  J.  Tynan,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd., 
announces  that  his  firm  has  taken 
charge  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
Plant-Mills  direction  indicator,  a  de- 
vice invented  by  two  well-known 
San  Francisco  shipping  men.  The 
device  is  used  as  the  communication 
system  from  the  bridge  to  the  en- 
gine room.  It  is  already  in  service 
on  several  passenger  vessels  of  the 
Matson  Navigation  Company  and  on 
ships  of  the  American  -  Hawaiian 
Steamship  Company.    Thomas  Plant, 


operating  manager  of  the  American- 
Hawaiian  Line,  and  Samuel  Mills  of 
McCormick,  McPherson  &  Lapham 
are  the  joint  inventors  of  the  sys- 
tem, which  has  been  taken  over  for 
manufacture  by  the  Bethlehem  in- 
terests. A  model  of  the  Plant-Mills 
direction  indicator  is  now  on  display 
at  the  San  Francisco  plant  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
and  another  will  be  featured  during 
the  National  Marine  Show  in  New 
York  City. 


W.  C.  Dawson  &  Company,  for- 
merly Puget  Sound  agents  for  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Com- 
pany and  the  United  American  Lines, 
have  opened  offices  at  504  and  506 
Mutual  Life  building,  Seattle,  to 
handle  the  Seattle  business  of  the 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  and  the  Se- 
attle Stevedoring  Company.  The 
veteran  staff  of  W.  C.  Dawson  & 
Company  has  been  retained  and  is 
functioning  under  direction  of  W. 
C.  Dawson,  the  president.  W.  E. 
Springstun  is  attending  to  the  Osaka 


John    S.    Willis 

Shosen  Kaisha  agency  affairs,  and 
A.  S.  Coe  is  in  charge  of  the  Seattle 
Stevedoring  Company  business. 


ship  Company,  recently  made  a 
month's  tour  of  the  United  States, 
in  interest  of  increasing  tourist 
travel  to  California.  Mr.  Crowder 
visited  the  principal  eastern  cities 
on  his  trip  and  his  survey  is  far 
reaching  and  valuable. 

A.  C.  Anderson,  passenger  traffic 
manager  of  the  Alaska-Siberian  Nav- 
igation Company,  announces  that  the 
steamer  Buford  is  to  sail  from  San 
Francisco  on  January  15  for  an  11,- 
000-mile  cruise  of  the  South  Seas 
covering  two  months'  time.  Crab- 
tree's  Travel  Office,  Oakland,  is 
booking  passengers  for  the  trip, 
which  is  to  include  shore  excursions 
throughout  the  Polynesian  group. 
The  party  will  be  limited  to  150. 
Experienced  travel  directors  are  to 
conduct  the  excursion.  The  itiner- 
ary of  the  steamer  Buford  will  in- 
clude Hilo,  Hawaii,  with  a  visit  to 
Kilauea  volcano;  three  days  in  Hon- 
olulu, two  days  at  Pago  Pago,  Amer- 
ican Samoa;  three  days  at  Apia, 
British  Samoa;  thence  to  Levuka 
and  Suva,  Fiji  Islands;  to  the  Ton- 
ga group,  calling  in  at  the  Savage 
Islands,  en  route  to  Raratonga;  then 
on  to  Papeete,  Tahiti,  and  the  Mar- 
quesas. This  fascinating  tour  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  travel  op- 
portunities ever  offered  from  a  west- 
ern port. 

T.  A.  Lee,  Pacific  Coast  manager 
of  the  Furness  -  Prince  Line,  with 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco,  re- 
cently made  a  trip  to  the  New  York 
offices  to  confer  with  officials  of 
Furness  -  Withy  &  Company.  This 
was  Mr.  Lee's  first  trip  East  since 
coming  to  the  Pacific  Coast  two 
years  ago. 


Roy  V.  Crowder,  passenger  traffic 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Steam- 


Five  general  agents  of  the  Mc- 
Cormick Steamship  Company  recent- 
ly held  a  conference  at  Los  Angeles 
to  discuss  coastwise  and  intercoastal 
matters.  Those  attending  the  ses- 
sion were:    Samuel  Knight,  San  Pe- 
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dro  agent;  Otto  Eisenbeis,  Seattle 
agent;  Hillman  Nueddemann,  Port- 
land agent;  Samuel  Stocking,  Ta- 
coma  agent;  and  Frank  Stapleton, 
Puget  Sound  agent. 


Kirkwood  H.  Donavin,  commander 
U.  S.  N.  R.  F.,  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
cisco early  in  October  from  New 
York,  to  take  charge  of  the  Panama 
Pacific  Line's  Pacific  Coast  operat- 
ing department.  Mr.  Donavin  is  an 
ex-navy  man  and  holder  of  the  dis- 
tinguished service  cross,  which  he 
won  following  service  aboard  Yan- 
kee transports  during  the  World 
War.  He  is  not  a  stranger  in  Pa- 
cific Coast  shipping,  having  served 
several  years  with  the  Pacific  divis- 
ion of  the  Navy.  Following  the  war 
Mr.  Donavin  retired  from  the  ser- 
vice and  is  glad  to  be  on  the  coast 
again,  ready  for  a  peaceful  fight  to 
place  California  more  prominently 
before  the   eyes   of  world  travelers. 

The  San  Juan  Navigation  Com- 
pany plans  to  place  a  fourteen-knot 
steamer  in  service  between  Belling- 
ham  and  Seattle.  When  the  new 
vessel  is  placed  on  the  run  the 
steamer  Islander,  now  serving  Se- 
attle, will  return  to  the  Bellingham- 
Anacortes  line,  and  the  steamer  San 
Juan  II  will  take  the  northern  San 
Juan  route. 


Henry  Dearborn,  vice-president  of 
the  American  -  Hawaiian  Steamship 
Company,  will  leave  New  York  soon 
to  make  his  residence  permanently 
at  Seattle.  Recently  Mr.  Dearborn 
took  charge  of  the  North  Pacific  af- 
fairs of  the  American-Hawaiian  ser- 
vice and  his  headquarters  will  be 
Seattle. 

The  Robert  Dollar  Company  an- 
nounces that  on  November  1  it  will 
take  over  the  Pacific  Coast  agencies 
of  the  Nawsco  Line,  in  the  inter- 
coastal  service.  The  Nawsco  Line 
at  present  has  five  vessels  in  the 
coast-to-coast  route.  The  Pacific 
Coast  agencies  were  formerly  han- 
dled by  the  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany. The  Robert  Dollar  Company 
will  represent  the  line  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pedro,  Seattle,  Portland 
and  Vancouver. 

Williams,  Dimond  &  Company  an- 
nounce the  resumption  of  the  Mex- 
ican States  Line  service  to  Mexico 
and  Central  America  with  the  sail- 
ing of  the  steamer  Nayarit  from 
San  Francisco  October  31,  for  Mex' 
ican  West  Coast  ports,  including  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Frequent  sailings 
at  regular  intervals  will  be  main- 
tained, accommodating  both  passen- 
gers  and   freight. 


Kirkwood    H.    Donavin 

T.  H.  Larke,  Pacific  Coast  man- 
ager of  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine  Company,  returned  home  to 
San  Francisco  on  October  5  after 
attending  a  conference  of  passenger 
officials  and  department  managers 
at  the  New  York  headquarters.  Mr. 
Larke  is  enthusiastic  over  the  pros- 
pects for  heavy  traffic  with  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific Line  inaugurating  a  reg- 
ular passenger  and  freight  service 
between   California   and   New   York. 


After  a  three-day  meeting  of  the 
Pacific  Westbound  Conference  in 
San  Francisco,  an  aggregate  ad- 
vance of  $1  on  fifty  freight  items 
was  decided  upon,  the  new  rates 
being  effective  October  11.  Nine- 
teen delegates,  representing  all 
trans-Pacific  lines,  attended  the  con- 
ference. The  last  work  of  the  meet- 
ing was  the  election  of  A.  F.  Haines 
of  the  Admiral  Oriental  Line  as 
general  chairman,  succeeding  C.  R. 
King,  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company.  H. 
G.  Weir  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Raisha 
was  elected  vice-chairman.  By  unan- 
imous vote  it  was  decided  to  ask  the 
Atlantic  -  Far  East  Conference  to 
send  a  full  quota  of  delegates  to  the 
next  conference,  which  will  be  held 
in  Vancouver  on  January  14,  1924. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  dele- 
gates attending  the  San  Francisco 
meeting: 

A.  F.  Haines  and  L,  L.  Bates,  Ad- 
miral Oriental  Line. 

E.  J.  Manion  and  Perry  Newcomb, 
Blue  Funnel  Line. 

Albert  Davidson,  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Merchant  Marine,  Ltd. 

F.  H.  Clendenning,  Canadian  Pa- 
cific  Steamships,   Ltd. 

K.  I).  Dawson,  Columbia-Pacific 
Shipping  Companv. 

T.  A.  Lee  and  H.  W.  Burchard, 
Furness  Prince  Line. 

H.  G.  Weir,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

T.  Makagawa  and  G.  H,  Wagner, 
Osaka  Shosen   Kaisha. 


H.  H.  Pierson,  Robert  Dollar  Com- 
pany. 

C.  R.  King  and  G.  E.  Buck,  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company. 

Frank  F.  Allen,  Struthers  &  Barry. 

T.  Komatsu,  C.  Tanaca  and  G.  E. 
Chapin,  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha. 

The  Java-Pacific  Line,  which  is 
withdrawing  from  service  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  from  the  Dutch  East  In- 
dies and  the  Orient,  filed  an  appli- 
cation for  permission  to  withdraw 
from  the  Pacific  Westbound  Confer- 
ence, which  was  granted. 


General   Guy   E.   Tripp,    chairman 
of  the  board,  and  Loyall  A.  Osborne, 

president  of  the  Westinghouse  In- 
ternational Company,  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  on  October  10  for 
Japan  aboard  the  T.  K.  K.  liner 
Shinyo  Maru.  After  a  survey  of 
conditions  in  Japan  they  will  con- 
tinue on  to  Shanghai,  Hongkong, 
Peking  and  the  Philippines. 


Arthur  E.  Bixby,  director  of  pub- 
licity for  the  Matson  Navigation 
Company,  San  Francisco,  has  turned 
out  a  beautiful  piece  of  literature  in 
his  October  edition  of  Aloha,  the 
house  magazine  of  the  Matson  Line. 
The  booklet  features  the  completion 
of  the  new  Matson  building  in  San 
Francisco  and  is  illustrated  with 
progress  of  construction  views.  At- 
tractive art  work,  typography  and 
general  make-up  combine  to  give 
Aloha  a   delightful   appearance.         ^ 


Samuel  Aiken,  superintendent  en- 
gineer of  the  Moore  &  McCormack 
Company,  Inc.,  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  dinner  tendered  Septem- 
ber 29  by  Joseph  Moore,  president 
of  the  Moore  Drydock  Company,  at 
the  Bohemian  Club  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. There  were  forty-two  guests 
present,  numbering  the  most  promi- 
nent shipping  and  shipbuilding  ex- 
perts in  the  district.  Mr.  Moore,  in 
a  talk  before  the  gathering,  ^paid 
tribute  to  Mr.  Aiken  as  a  former 
San  Franciscan  who  had  made  a 
proud  record  in  eastern  shipping 
circles.  Mr.  Aiken  at  one  time  was 
chief  engineer  of  the  old  Pacific 
Mail  liners  Coptic  and  Doric.  J 

E.  T,  Ford,  San  Francisco  man- 
ager of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Company,  is 
making  a  three  months'  trip  to  the 
East,  and  will  later  go  on  to  South 
American  ports.  The  tour  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  increasing  business 
of  Grace  lines,  and  the  addition  of 
new  tonnage  recently  purchased 
from  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board. 


J 
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R.  J.  Ringwood,  freight  traffic 
manager  of  the  Admiral  Line,,  an- 
nounces the  following  changes  in 
the  personnel  of  the  company :  W. 
T.  Hunter,  formerly  with  the  Luck- 
enbach  Lines,  is  now  San  Francisco 
commercial  agent;  and  C.  O.  Hirsch- 
berg,  formerly  connected  with  the 
Portland  office  of  the  Admiral  Line 
as  traveling  freight  agent,  has  been 
appointed  chief  clerk  in  the  Los  An- 
geles offices,  succeeding  H,  C.  Han- 
sen, resigned. 

C.  Vincent  Braga,  general  passen- 
ger agent  for  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kai- 
sha,  recently  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco after  a  four  months'  visit  to 
London.  Mr.  Braga  was  called  away 
by  the  illness  of  his  wife.  Edward 
White  acted  as  general  passenger 
agent  during  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Braga. 

Fred  A.  Hooper  has  been  appoint- 
ed assistant  traffic  manager  of  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Com- 
pany, it  is  announced  by  John  E. 
Cushing,  general  manager.  Mr. 
Hooper  has  been  connected  with 
Williams,  Dimond  &  Company  for 
sixteen  years,  first  as  district  freight 
agent  and  later  as  freight  traffic 
manager.  Following  the  promotion 
of  Mr.  Hooper,  J.  R.  Fitzgerald  be- 
comes the  agent  for  the  American- 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Company  at 
San  Francisco,  in  charge  of  the 
traffic  business  formerly  handled  by 
Williams,  Dimond  &  Company.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  has  been  w-ith  Williams, 
Dimond  &  Company  for  the  past  five 
years  handling  eastbound  freight. 
The  American-Hawaiian  staff  at  San 
Francisco  is  now  located  in  the  new 
Matson  building,  215  Market  street. 

Al  T.  Gibson,  president  of  the  Bay 
Cities  Transportation  Company,  an- 
nounces that  bay  package  freight 
between  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
has  attained  such  a  volume  that  it 
has  been  necessary  to  install  elec- 
tric lift  trucks  at  the  Oakland  mu- 
nicipal wharf,  foot  of  Clay  street. 

(  aptain  Coll.  Macdonald,  in  retir- 
ing from  the  position  of  marine  su- 
perintendent of  the  Union  Line,  in 
which  he  succeeded  the  late  Captain 
Strang  at  Dunedin — the  then  head- 
quarters of  the  Union  Steamship 
Company,  now  at  Wellington — has 
taken  up  his  residence  in  Macan- 
drew's  Bay,  Dunedin,  Otago,  New 
Zealand.  His  retirement  took  place 
in  June,  he  having  been  relieved  by 
Captain  P.  Foster,  lately  local  ma- 
rine superintendent  at  Dunedin  for 
the  Union  Line.  Captain  Macdon- 
ald   began    service    with    the    Union 


Line  thirty-four  years  ago.  He  still 
will  serve  the  company  in  the  capac- 
ity of  a  nautical  advisor. 

Frederick  S.  Samuels,  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  Oceanic  Steam- 
ship Company,  is  now  in  Washing- 
ton in  the  furtherance  of  his  com- 
pany's efforts  to  make  arrangements 
permitting  the  construction  of  two 
fast  passenger  and  freight  liners  to 
operate  between  San  Francisco  and 
Australia.  The  Oceanic  Line  is  de- 
sirous of  carrying  out  its  plans  for 
building  two  fast  carriers  of  eight- 
een knots  to  supplant  the  steamers 
Sonoma  and  Ventura,  now  in  the 
trade,  provided  it  can  obtain  a  guar- 
antee from  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment to  increase  the  present  mail 
contract  from  $3  to  $4  per  mile. 
When  Mr.  Samuels  first  presented 
the  plan  at  Washington  last  June  it 
was  stated  that  the  Postoffice  De- 
partment and  Shipping  Board  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  with  the  pro- 
gressive program.  After  the  prevail- 
ing five  months'  delay  in  accepting 
the  Oceanic's  proposal  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  necessary  action  will 
now  be  promptly  forthcoming. 


William  G.  Fitch,  Pacific  Coast 
agent  for  the  United  States  Lines, 
headquarters  San  Francisco,  recent- 
ly returned  from  an  eastern  tour, 
reporting  that  the  Leviathan  is  en- 
joying an  excellent  patronage  in  her 
runs  between  New  York  and  Europe. 
Mose  Hunt,  formerly  with  the  Pa- 
cific Mail  fleet,  is  supervising  purser 
on  the  Leviathan. 

The  Java  -  Pacific  Line  is  with- 
drawing from  the  trans-Pacific  trade. 
The  sailing  schedule  of  the  Dutch 
steamer  Arakan  has  been  changed 
so  that  the  vessel  will  not  leave  San 
Francisco  until  October  26.  The 
Arakan  will  be  the  last  steamer  to 
depart  from  this  port.  The  same 
vessel  inaugurated  the  Java-Pacific 
Line  service  in  1915.  The  cargo 
from  Java  to  San  Francisco  has 
been  light  for  a  year,  but  the  move- 
ment from  San  Francisco  and  Port- 
land to  Java  has  been  heavy.  How- 
ever, officials  state,  the  one  -  way 
trade   is  not  profitable. 

Rudolph  C.  Isenbruck,  for  nine 
years  associated  with  the  Lucken- 
bach  Steamship  Line  as  purchasing 
agent,  has  resigned  to  become  man- 
ager of  the  Golden  Eagle  Soap  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Isenbruck  is  widely 
known  in  Pacific  Coast  shipping, 
and  has  been  with  the  marine  in- 
dustry for  more  than  twelve  vears. 


F.    J.    O'Connor    of    the    Donovan 


Lumber  Company  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Shipowners'  Association 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  succeeding  R. 
W.  Myers  of  the  Hobbs-Wall  Lum- 
ber Company,  at  the  annual  election 
held  recently  in  San  Francisco.  This 
organization  embraces  the  coastwise 
and  sailing  vessel  owners  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  A.  B.  Hammond  of 
the  Hammond  Lumber  Company  was 
re-elected  vice-president.  W.  F.  Sul- 
livan was  re-named  secretary-treas- 
ure. Three  new  directors  are  Otis 
Johnson  of  the  Union  Lumber  Com- 
pany, Lewis  Stewart  of  Sudden  & 
Christensen,  and  S.  D.  Freeman  of 
S.  S.  Freeman  &  Company.  The  six 
directors  who  were  re-elected  are: 
President  O'Connor,  Vice-President 
Hammond,  Mr.  Myers,  James  Tyson 
of  the  Charles  Nelson  Company,  Sid- 
ney M.  Hauptman  of  Charles  R.  Mc- 
Cormick  &  Company,  and  J.  Fred 
Barg  of  the  Hart  -  Wood  Lumber 
Company. 

DEATHS. — A  Melbourne  dispatch 
records  the  passing  of  a  great  trader, 
Sir  James  Burns,  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Burns,  Philp  &  Company.  Store- 
keeper, soldier  and  shipowner,  Sir 
James  died  August  22.  He  was  a 
picturesque  figure  not  only  in  Aus- 
tralian public  life,  but  in  the  ro- 
mantic story  of  the  South  Sea  Is- 
lands as  well. 

Burns  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in 
1846.  When  16  years  old  love  of 
adventure  took  him  to  Australia  and 
in  thewild  Barcoo  country  of  Queens- 
land he  found  plenty  of  excitement 
to  satisfy  him.  He  founded  a  small 
store  on  the  Gympie  gold  fields,  and 
had  begun  to  build  up  quite  a  com- 
fortable business  when  the  death  of 
his  father  recalled  him  to  Scotland. 
But  the  urge  of  the  South  was 
strong,  and  he  returned  to  Queens- 
land almost  immediately.  This  time 
he  opened  a  large  store  in  Towns- 
ville  and  went  into  partnership  with 
Robert  Philp,  who  afterwards  be- 
came premier  of  the  state. 

So  began  the  firm  of  Burns,  Philp 
&  Company,  which  afterwards  be- 
came to  the  islands  around  New 
Guinea,  the  Solomons,  the  Gilbert 
and  Ellice  groups,  and  even  farther 
afield  something  akin  to  what  the 
British  South  Africa  Company  was 
to  Rhodesia.  "Burns,  Philip"  was 
primarily  a  shipping  company.  But 
to  the  settlers  who  had  gone  to  the 
uncharted  seas  of  the  Pacific,  who 
had  braved  their  treacherous  cur- 
rents and  their  hungry  waves,  along 
with  the  dangers  that  came  from 
fierce  natives  and  malaria  swamps. 
"B.  P.'s"  as  the  firm  was  known 
from  Moresby  to  Sydney  and  from 
Faisa     to     Madang,     were     bankers, 
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traders,  financial  backers,  and  some- 
thing in  nature  of  unofficial  admin- 
istrators as  well.  Like  all  holders 
of  virtual  monopolies,  the  firm  was 
subjected  to  severe  criticism  from 
time  to  time;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  their  steamers,  with  the  famil- 
iar black  and  white  checkered  fun- 
nels, were  welcomed  throughout  the 
Pacific  as  a  friendly  link  with  the 
civilization  that  was  so  far  away. 

Gradually  Burns  helped  to  build  a 
huge  trade  in  the  export  from  the 
islands  of  copra,  sandalwood,  cedar, 
mother-o'-pearl,  trepang,  and  tor- 
toise-shell. Later  in  life  he  turned 
from  the  sea  where  he  had  found  his 
fortune  and  acquired  considerable 
pastoral  interests  in  Queensland.  He 
was  a  man  of  unbounded  activity  and 
was  director  of  more  than  forty  dif- 
ferent companies. 


News  of  the  death  in  Manila  of 
Captain  Henry  E.  Morton  was  re- 
ceived early  last  month,  coming  as 
a  great  sorrow  to  his  host  of  friends 
in  Pacific  shipping.  Captain  Morton 
was  well-known  in  trans  -  Pacific 
trade.  At  one  time  he  was  com- 
mander of  the  old  Pacific  Mail  liner 
Mongolia,  plying  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Orient.  Captain  Mor- 
ton is  survived  by  a  brother,  R.  C. 
Morton,  director  of  Shipping  Board 
affairs  in  the  Far  East,  and  leaves 
a  widow  and  daughter  in  Portland. 
Following  many  years  of  service 
with  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  Captain  Morton  went  to 
Shanghai,  where  he  managed  the 
Palace  Hotel.  For  the  past  few  years 
he  was  engaged  in  surveying  work 
at  Manila. 


Funeral  services  for  Captain 
William  H.  Reed,  master  mariner, 
were  held  September  18  at  Seattle. 
Captain  Reed  served  for  years  with 
the  old  Globe  Navigation  Company 
as  master  of  the  steamers  Eureka 
and  Tampico.  After  leaving  that 
company  he  went  with  the  firm  of 
Struthers  &  Dixon.  He  died  at 
Santa  Ana,  California,  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  and  is  survived  by  a  son, 
William  H.  Reed,  Jr.,  of  Seattle. 

Captain  John  Ross,  well  -  known 
Pacific  navigator,  died  September 
24  and  was  buried  at  Sebastopol, 
California.  He  was  74  years  old, 
and  is  survived  by  his  widow,  a 
son,  John  A.  Ross,  and  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Margaret  R.  Treahy.  Captain 
Ross'  last  command  was  the  barken- 
tine  Retriever.  He  was  associated 
at  one  time  with  Captain  T.  P.  H. 
Whitelaw,  and  became  noted  for  his 
efforts  to  locate  the  wreck  of  the 
steamer  Rio  de  Janeiro,  lost  twenty 


years    ago   off   Black   Point,   Bay    of 
San  Francisco. 


Theodore  Fulton,  widely  known  in 
Southern  California  as  a  steamship 
passenger  agent,  late  representative 
of  the  White  Flyer  Line  at  Long 
Beach,  died  early  last  month  in  that 
city.  Death  was  due  to  heart  trouble. 
The  deceased  leaves  a  widow  and 
several  children. 


Winfield  M.  Thompson,  publicity 
and  advertising  director  of  the  In- 
ternational Mercantile  Marine  Com- 
pany, headquarters  in  New  York, 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  October 
22  on  a  publicity  survey  tour  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  the  interest  of  the 
company's  revival  of  the  Panama 
Pacific  Line.  A  luncheon  in  honor 
of  Mr.  Thompson's  visit,  which  was 
attended  by  the  active  shipping 
news  writers  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  district,  was  held  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  through  arrangement  by  T. 
H.  Larke,  Pacific  Coast  manager. 
Mr.  Thompson  outlined  a  far-reach- 
ing campaign  for  further  increasing 
passenger  traffic  from  coast  to  coast 
via  the  Panama  Canal  and  Havana, 
and  was  greatly  impressed  by  the 
widespread  interest  centered  upon 
the  new  passenger  and  freight  ser- 
vice in  the  intercoastal  trade.  Mr. 
Thompson  has  personally  produced 
some  of  the  most  attractive  and 
comprehensive  literature  ever  issued 
to  the  traveling  public  devoted  to 
the  accommodations  and  facilities  of 
the  Panama-Pacific  Line.  The  maid- 
en   voyage    of    this    revised    service 


began  with  the  sailing  of  the  liner 
Kroonland  October  18  from  New 
York.  This  steamer  will  be  follow- 
ed by  the  Finland  and  Manchuria, 
and  possibly  with  the  development 
of  business  these  vessels  will  be 
later  joined  by  the  Mongolia.  The 
freight  traffic  operations  of  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific Line  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Company. 

The    Foreign   Trade   Club    of   San 

Francisco  is  working  on  an  elabo- 
rate and  valuable  publication,  which 
it  will  issue  under  the  title,  "San 
Francisco  Bay  Port  Manual,"  to  be 
issued  before  the  first  of  the  year. 
This  publication  proposes  to  present 
statistics  relative  to  the  wealth  and 
production  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
ports  district;  to  embody  a  list  of 
the  institutions,  firms  and  individ- 
uals of  the  bay  cities  and  the  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Joaquin  valleys 
who  are  creditably  in  position  to 
actively  participate  in  world,  inter- 
coastal and  interstate  trade.  Infor- 
mation will  be  given  of  this  district 
emphasizing  its  strategic  position  as 
an  economic  distributing  center. 
The  book  will  be  handsomely  bound 
in  leather  and  should  be  a  valuable 
medium  in  attracting  attention  to 
the  business  and  commerce  center- 
ing around  the  ports  of  the  Bay  of 
San   Francisco. 


View  looking   forward   in   the   engine   room   of   the   steel   motor    tug    Hustler,    showing    the    Ingersoll- 
Rand    4-cycle   diesel    of    320    brake    horsepower. 
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In  this  new  department  Pacific  Marine  Review  purposes  to  cover  all  the  important  de- 
velopments in  harbor  improvements,  port  administration  and  waterfront  facilities  which  may 
from  time  to  time  be  contemplated  or  consummated  at  any  of  the  more  important  sea  ports  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean  basin.  Important  news  items  from  the  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  the  United 
States  will  also  be  covered. 


PORT  DEVELOPMENTS  OF  THE  FUTURE 


DURING  the  Thirteenth   International   Navigation 
Conference    a    very    considerable    proportion    of 
the  time  of  the  conference  was  devoted  to  dis- 
cussion  of   probable   future   port   needs   due   to 
increased  sizes  of  modern  ships.     Port  authorities  and 
engineers    of    practically    all    the    important   maritime 
nations   submitted  reports   on   the   subject. 

Captain  F.  T.  Chambers,  consulting  engineer  on  port 
facilities  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Engineers, 
showed  that  since  1890  the  proportion  of  vessels  of 
5000  tons  and  over  has  been  constantly  increasing, 
but  that  out  of  14,513  steamships  listed  in  1918-1918 
only  0.68  per  cent  were  over  30  feet  draft  and  that 
this  limitation  of  draft  is  due  to  natural  limitation  in 
harbors.  There  are  only  forty-eight  ports  which  can  be 
entered  by  ships  drawing  40  feet,  and  fifty-nine  ports 
in  addition  for  vessels  of  35  feet. 

Since  limitation  of  draft  limits  the  longitudinal  gird- 
er strength,  Captain  Chambers  reaches  the  conclusion 


UENGTH     FOR    PANAMA     CANAL 


that  for  general  cargo  purposes  ships  will  probably 
not  exceed  13,000  tons  gross.  Bigger  ships  would,  if 
carrying  full  cargoes,  be  more  economical,  but  prompt 
dispatch  of  such  ships  requires  tremendously  expen- 
sive terminals  and  prohibitive  overhead  of  shore  equip- 
ment unless   intensively   busy. 

J.  Foster  King,  chief  surveyor  to  the  British  Corpo- 
ration for  the  Survey  and  Registry  of  Ships,  presented 
an  analysis  of  the  trends  in  design  of  cargo  ship  from 
1892  to  date. 

The  diagrams  at  the  bottom  of  this  page  show  the 
results  of  Mr.  King's  findings  with  regard  to  the 
growth  in  size  of  cargo  ships  projected  up  to  the  year 
1942.  A  study  of  these  curves  shows,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  author,  "a  world-wide  reluctance  to  increase  the 
number  of  ships  in  the  world,  which  is  coupled  with 
a  determination  to  maintain  a  steady  increase  in  their 
average   dimensions." 


fNRTLACTTH     row    PAWAMA  CANAI,       ^ 


Above    diagrams    show   probable    trend    in    length,    beam    and    depth    of    vessels    of    the    future. 
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In  this  new  department  Pacific  Marine  Review  purposes  to  cover  all  the  important  de- 
velopments in  harbor  improvements,  port  administration  and  waterfront  facilities  which  may 
from  time  to  time  be  contemplated  or  consummated  at  any  of  the  more  important  sea  ports  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean  basin.  Important  news  items  from  the  Pacific  Coast  ports  of  the  United 
States  will  also  be  covered. 


Ports  of  Washington 

The  Seattle  Port  Commission  has  drawn  up  plans  for 
alterations  and  improvements  to  the  Hanford  street 
terminal  to  place  it  in  readiness  to  handle  the  ship- 
ments of  Norton,  Lilly  &  Company,  agents  for  the 
Isthmian  Steamship  Lines  and  the  Argonaut  Line.  The 
Williams  Steamship  Company,  now  using  this  termi- 
nal, is  moving  to  the  Spokane  street  terminal,  where 
the  Port  Commission  is  constructing  offices  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  this  firm. 

The  work  of  improvement  to  the  Hanford  street 
terminal  will  consist  of  construction  of  1000  feet  of 
track  on  the  south  side  of  the  wharf,  which  will  be 
added  to  the  single  track  now  on  this  side  of  the  ter- 
minal. The  double  track  will  be  connected  by  three 
crossovers,  which  will  facilitate  the  movement  of  cars 
and  enable  ships  to  load  direct  from  them  on  the  wharf. 
A  single  shipside  track  500  feet  long  will  be  built  on 
the  west  side  of  the  wharf  along  the  East  Waterway. 
To  provide  for  the  additional  trackage  on  the  south 
side  of  the  wharf  an  extension  of  the  pier  7  feet  wide 
and  1000  feet  long  will  be  built.  The  trackage  will 
be  close  to  the  face  of  the  wharf  and  will  enable  ships 
with  short  booms  to  load  direct  from  the  railway  cars 
on  the  piers. 

The  twenty-acre  tract  of  land  owned  by  the  Port  of 
Seattle  on  Salmon  Bay  and  leased  during  the  war  to 
the  Meachum  &  Babcock  Shipbuilding  Company  for  a 
shipyard  has  been  turned  back  to  the  port  and  is  avail- 
able for  industrial  sites. 

Reports  have  been  current  recently  that  one  or  two 
oil  refineries  will  be  established  on  the  Seattle  water- 
front and  negotiations  for  a  site  have  been  under  way 
for  some  time.  The  name  of  the  company  has  not  been 
made  public,  but  it  is  stated  oil  will  be  purchased  from 
independent  producers  in  California,  Montana,  and 
Wyoming. 

The  State  Supreme  Court  of  Washington  having  de- 
clared invalid  the  proposal  of  the  Port  of  Seattle  Com- 
mission to  issue  bonds  for  $850,000  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Skinner  &  Eddy  shipyard  site  from  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  the  Port  Commission  has  submitted  to  the 
Shipping  Board,  through  Commissioner  B.  H.  Haney, 
a  proposition  to  purchase  the  site  by  paying  a  lump 
sum  down  and  the  balance  by  annual  or  semi-annual 
installments.  This  plan  calls  for  the  payment  down 
of  $100,000  cash  and  the  rest  in  four  equal  install- 
ments of  $150,000  a  year.  The  money  would  be  raised 
by  a  tax  levy  of  one-half  mill  on  the  people  of  Seattle 
and  King  county. 

The  Port  of  Port  Angeles  will  submit  to  the  vote  of 
the  people  of  Chilian  county  the  plan  for  the  erection 
of  a  pier  and  a  log  dump  in  Port  Angeles  Bay,  total 
cost  of  the  work  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $788,000. 
This  is  the  first  step  in  plans  under  consideration  for 


providing  better  facilities  for  the  shipping  of  lumber 
products  from  the  mills  of  this  county. 

The  month  of  September  saw  the  completion  of  in- 
ner channel  dredging  on  Grays  Harbor  for  the  year 
1923.  The  dredge  removed  a  2000-foot  shoal  about  a 
mile  east  of  Grays  Harbor  City,  handling  139,251  cubic 
yards  of  material  at  the  lowest  cost  per  yard  that  has 
been  attained  since  its  operation.  The  total  cost  of 
$5718.16  represents  a  unit  cost  per  yard  of  only  $.0411. 
A  plan  to  increase  the  ship  channel  from  200  to  400 
feet  in  width  was  dropped  recently  because  logging 
interests  protested  against  the  disposition  of  the  silt, 
which  they  said  was  being  deposited  in  a  channel  nec- 
essary to  log  towing. 

The  sea-going  dredge  Col.  P.  S.  Michie  will  be  put 
to  work  the  latter  part  of  October  dredging  out  the 
shoals  which  have  formed  on  the  bar  since  it  was  last 
here  about  two  years  ago.  J 

Lumber  cargoes  led  the  shipments  from  Grays  Har- 
bor during  September,  logs  being  second  and  flitches 
third.  Totals  were:  lumber,  5,172,470  feet;  logs, 
1,715,576  feet;  flitches,  692,882  feet;  shingles,  9900 
bundles,  or  about  250,000;    and  panels,  2152  bundles. 

Ports  of  Oregon 

The  principal  activities  at  the  Port  of  Portland  at 
the  present  time  take  the  form  of  apple  and  lumber 
shipments.  The  1923-1924  apple  shipping  season  was 
opened  September  20  with  the  shipment  of  1000  boxes 
of  apples  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  President  Hayes. 
The  lumber  shipments  are  growing  in  volume  each 
month,  the  principal  customer,  of  course,  being  Japan, 
who  took  during  September  12,000,000  feet,  Australia 
and  China  being  next  in  line  with  reference  to  size 
of  shipments. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  is  going  on  at  the  Port 
of  Portland  concerning  the  proposition  of  bringing  a 
large  amount  of  the  surplus  wheat  crop  of  Canada  to 
Portland  for  shipment  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
is  estimated  the  wheat  crop  of  Canada  this  year  will 
be  approximately  450,000,000  bushels  and  the  shipping 
facilities  of  the  Great  Lakes  district  are  greatly  con- 
gested. Vancouver,  B.  C,  has  been  making  a  strong  bid 
for  some  years  for  export  of  the  wheat  crop  through 
its  port  and  is  handling  a  large  share  of  the  shipments. 
Portland's  plan  is  to  have  the  wheat  routed  from  Cal- 
gary, Alberta,  to  Portland.  In  order  to  put  this  plan 
into  effect  it  would  be  necessary  to  overcome  two  ma- 
jor obstacles.  The  first  one  is  the  prohibitive  rail  rate 
on  wheat  from  Calgary  to  Portland.  The  rail  rate 
from  Calgary  to  Vancouver  is  now  27  cents  and  the 
rate  to  Portland  nearly  double  that,  so  arrangements 
would  have  to  be  made  with  the  railroads  for  a  more 
equable  rating.  The  second  obstacle  to  such  a  plan 
is  the  duty  on  wheat  brought  into  the   United  States 
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from  Canada,  amounting  to  20  cents  a  bushel.  This 
would  necessitate  handling  the  grain  in  bond.  How- 
ever, Harry  L.  Hudson,  head  of  the  traffic  bureau  of 
the  Port  of  Portland,  is  working  on  a  plan  and  hopes 
for  favorable  results. 

Port  improvement  undertaken  during  the  month  at 
Portland  consists  of  widening  of  the  main  shed  on 
quay  dock  at  terminal  No.  1  to  a  length  of  900  feet 
and  a  width  of  47  feet. 

Astoria,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  is 
showing  an  increased  activity  in  lumber  and  wheat 
shipments.  Wheat  from  points  in  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton and  Montana  is  arriving  at  the  rate  of  150  car- 
loads a  week.  Part  of  this  quantity  is  being  assem- 
bled for  export  and  part  of  it  ground  at  the  local  flour- 
ing mills,  to  be  exported  as  flour.  Receipts  of  lumber 
at  the  terminals  from  the  various  smaller  mills  in  the 
lower  river  section  for  reshipment  to  foreign  and  do- 
mestic ports  now  total  about  750,000  feet  a  week. 

We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  with  a  feeling  of 
amusement  or  pity  that  we  read  in  the  columns  of  an 
Atlantic  Coast  contemporary  that  the  dredging  work 
at  Coos  Bay  and  the  proposed  jetties  are  'a  part  of  the 
work  being  done  by  the  Federal  government  to  facil- 
itate Portland's  access  to  the  Pacific."  We  are  won- 
dering if  the  Columbia  River  is  to  be  abandoned  as 
Portland's  access  to  the  sea. 

The  work  of  dredging  the  south  inlet  of  Coos  Bay 
was  completed  the  early  part  of  October  and  the  gov- 
ernment dredge  Colonel  P.  S.  Mitchie,  which  has  been 
working  on  the  bar  since  the  spring,  sailed  for  the 
Columbia  River,  where  she  will  be  put  to  work  in  the 
Astoria  district.  It  was  necessary  to  construct  a  pier 
of  several  hundred  feet  and  excavate  a  channel  beside 
it  for  the  landing  of  supplies  which  will  be  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  jetties.  The  pier  and  the  chan- 
nel are  completed  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbor  and 
work  is  going  satisfactorily  on  the  north  side,  where 
a  pier  is  fast  nearing  completion  and  machinery  is  to 
be  assembled.  The  cities  to  be  benefited  by  the  har- 
bor improvements  of  Coos  Bay  are  preparing  their 
ports  for  the  greater  business  which  will  result.  North 
Bend  is  prepared  to  start  work  on  the  municipal  dock, 
for  which  5^30,000  has  already  been  voted.  The  Port 
of  Marshfield  has  had  a  15-inch  suction  dredge  at  work 
for  some  time  clearing  a  channel  for  the  ships  which 
enter  the  port. 
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San  Francisco  Bay  ports  are  actively  engaged  in 
and  are  planning  improvements  for  their  harbors  in 
order  that  they  may  take  their  share  of  the  increasing 
trade  of  the  Pacific. 

Richmond  harbor  on  the  east  shore  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  is  being  dredged  by  the  Federal  government 
and  the  expenses  of  this  work  are  being  divided  be- 
tween the  city  of  Richmond  and  the  government.  A 
channel  in  the  inner  harbor  will  be  dreuged  450  feet 
wide  and  24  feet  deep.  Next  year  the  channel  will  be 
widened  to  600  feet  and  a  depth  of  24  feet  at  all  points 
at  low  water  obtained.  A  retaining  wall  is  also  being 
constructed  to  protect  both  the  inner  and  outer  har- 
bors and  marsh  land  will  be  filled  for  industrial 
purposes. 

The  city  of  Berkeley  on  the  same  shore  line  is  to 
have  a  system  of  docks  in  South  Berkeley.  The  Berk- 
eley Waterfront  Company  is  behind  this  project  and 
a  steam  dredge  has  been  purchased  and  work  will 
start  shortly  on  a  channel  which  will  start  just  north 
of  the  Key  Route  pier  and  will  extend  practically  the 
whole  length  of  the  pier  and  just  north  thereof. 

The   chief   product   handled    over    Oakland    wharves 


during  the  month  of  September  was  lumber.  A  total 
of  20,966,000  feet  of  lumber  was  handled  during  the 
month  and  625  vessels  called  at  the  city  docks  to  dis- 
charge and  load  freight. 

The  harbor  commissioners  of  Oakland  have  pro- 
posed development  of  the  waterfront  facilities.  On 
the  western  waterfront  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  6000- 
foot  pier  with  a  channel  600  feet  wide  and  34  feet 
deep  dredged  to  it  from  deep  water.  The  pier  would 
be  1000  feet  wide  and  would  make  approximately  12,- 
000  feet  of  new  docking  space.  In  the  inner  harbor 
eight  piers,  each  1500  feet  long,  would  be  constructed 
in  Brooklyn  Basin.  Other  piers  would  be  built  from 
the  foot  of  Washington  street  to  the  foot  of  Market. 
All  this  new  construction  will  not  be  undertaken  at 
once,  but  gradually  as  the  commerce  of  the  port  war- 
rants it. 

San  Francisco  harbor  commissioners  have  drawn  up 
plans  for  an  improved  waterfront  area  at  Islais  Creek. 
The  plans  propose  the  building  of  1300  feet  of  sea 
wall  and  the  reclaiming  of  twenty-one  and  a  half  acres 
of  land,  two  and  one-half  acres  of  pier  at  Islais  Creek, 
which  will  be  used  as  lumber  piers  and  lumber  yards. 
Lumber  interests  have  been  in  need  of  a  larger  area 
for  some  time  owing  to  the  congestion  of  piers  and 
wharves  and  because  of  the  great  value  of  land  now 
being  utilized  for  lumber  storage.  Two  methods  of 
carrying  on  this  reclamation  are  under  consideration. 
The  first  calls  for  solid  rock  fill  and  will  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1,000,000  and  the  other  calls  for  part 
rock  and  part  sand  fill  and  will  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $800,000. 

In  the  October  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review  we 
gave  in  soem  detail  the  proposed  harbor  improvements 
at  Los  Angeles  harbor.  During  the  early  part  of  Oc- 
tober $5,000,000  of  bonds  were  placed  on  sale,  this 
being  the  first  unit  of  the  $15,000,000  bond  issue  au- 
thorized by  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  for  harbor  im- 
provements. As  soon  as  these  bonds  are  disposed  of 
work  on  the  new  wharves  will  go  forward  rapidly. 
The  Federal  government  has  asked  for  bids  for  dredg- 
ing work  at  the  outer  harbor.  The  area  to  be  dredged 
is  a  triangular  section  south  of  Deadman's  Island  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  fairway  straight  to  the 
lighthouse. 

Oil  shipments  outgoing  and  lumber  incoming  con- 
tinue to  keep  the  wharves  at  Los  Angeles  harbor  in 
a  congested  condition  and  the  port  authorities  are 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  bond  sale  so  that  work 
of  city  dock  construction  may  be  facilitated.  Private 
enterprises  are  actively  at  work  on  terminals  and  oil 
tank  farms   for  storing   oil   awaiting   shipment. 

British  Columbia 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  has  for  some  years 
been  making  a  strong  bid  for  the  export  of  part  of  the 
Canadian  wheat  crop  through  this  Pacific  Coast  out- 
let, and  that  its  efforts  are  bearing  fruit  is  evident 
from  the  wheat  bookings  so  far  made.  The  figures 
for  the  Orient  are  now:  15,900  tons  for  October;  13,- 
000  tons  for  November;  16,000  tons  for  December; 
for  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent  they  are: 
October,  72,625  tons;  November,  54,300  tons;  Decem- 
ber, 31,500  tons;  January,  18,000  tons;  February,  20,- 
000  tons.  These  figures,  of  course,  are  increasing  all 
the  time,  but  are  evidence  of  Vancouver's  growing  im- 
portanpce  as  an  outlet  port  for  one  of  Canada's  great- 
est commercial  assets. 

In  keeping  with  the  growing  importance  as  a  grain 
export  port,  Vancouver  has  drawn  extensive  plans  for 
handling  facilities.     These  projects  are  as  follows: 

Elevator  No.   1.     This   is   an   existing  elevator;    ca- 
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pacity  1,125,000  bushels;  three  shipping  legs.  Ship- 
ping facilities  are  being  increased. 

Grain  jetty.  Plans  are  awaiting  approval  for  con- 
struction of  a  quick  loading  grain  jetty  in  connection 
with  Elevator  No.  1  for  ships  taking  full  cargoes  of 
grain. 

Elevator  No.  2.  This  elevator  is  now  being  built 
and  will  have  a  storage  capacity  of  1,500,000  bushels 
and  six  shipping  legs.  Elevator  will  be  ready  next 
spring. 

Grain  jetty  No.  2.  A  grain  jetty  similar  to  the  one 
planned  for  Elevator  No.  1  will  be  projected  for  the 
new  elevator. 

Ballantyne  pier  was  formally  opened  the  first  week 
of  October.  The  completion  of  this  pier,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Canada,  marks  an  important  forward 
step  in  port  accommodations  for  this  British  Columbia 
port.  The  pier  will  accommodate  five  of  the  largest 
ocean-going  steamers  and  will  be  equipped  on  both 
sides  with  conveyors  connected  to  grain  Elevator  No. 
2,  permitting  four  vessels  to  load  grain  at  one  time. 

When  the  work  now  under  construction  is  completed 
it  is  estimated  the  municipal  piers  of  Vancouver  will 
have  facilities  for  handling  fifty  million  bushels  of 
grain  a  season.  This  is  in  addition  to  elevators  con- 
trolled by  private  concerns. 

Mexican  Free  Ports 

The  Mexican  Commission  of  Free  Ports  has  desig- 
nated November  1  for  the  opening  of  free  ports  at 
Salina  Cruz  and  Puerto  Mexico.  Guaymas  and  Rincon 
Antonio,  the  other  two  places  designated  by  the  Mex- 
ican government,  will  not  be  opened  for  some  time. 
All  goods  are  to  be  received  at  the  ports  without  im- 
port duties,  but  the  import  and  the  manufacture  of 
war  materials  are  prohibited,  except  where  a  special 
permit  from  the  Department  of  Finance  is  obtained. 
The  commission  is  preparing  literature  in  Spanish  and 
English  explaining  the  uses  of  the  free  ports  and  ex- 
ploiting the  resources  of  the  regions  in  which  they 
are  situated. 

In  preparation  for  the  increased  trade  which  Salina 
Cruz  expects  to  receive  through  the  opening  of  its 
free  port,  dredging  operations  on  the  harbor  were 
started  during  September.  The  entrance  to  the  outer 
harbor  and  the  channel  to  the  inner  harbor  will  be 
cleared,  making  navigation  safe  for  any  ships  desiring 
to  enter  the  port. 


ECONOMY  IN  PISTON  RINGS 

JOHN  E.  D.  ISAKSON,  chief  engineer  of  the 
steamer  Chickasaw  City  of  the  Isthmian  Steam- 
ship Lines,  has  perfected  a  pressure  balance  type 
of  piston  ring  which  under  long  trial  has  been 
giving  remarkable  results.  He  submits  in  evidence 
the  attached  indicator  diagram  taken  from  the  high 
pressure  cylinder  of  the  triple  expansion  engines  on 
the  Chickasaw  City  on  September  22,  1923,  after  the 
high  pressure  piston  rings  in  that  cylinder  had  been 
in  use  for  110,000  miles. 

On  her  last  trip  west  the  Chickasaw  City  ran  from 
New  York  to  Vancouver,  B.  C,  a  distance  of  6275 
miles;  time  on  passage  25  days,  1  hour,  6  minutes; 
speed  by  observation  10.44  knots;  speed  by  engine  rev- 
olutions 11.03  knots;  draft  26  feet  forward  and  27  feet 
aft;  coal  consumption  for  all  purposes  38.75  tons  for 
an  indicated  horsepower  of  2406.3.  This  shows  very 
good  fuel  economy  for  an  ordinary  triple  expansion  job. 
We  can  promise  our  readers  in  the  near  future  fur- 
ther details  about  this  remarkable  improvement  in  pis- 
ton ring  practice. 


F.  W.  GRIMWOOD  OF  FALK  CORPORATION 

PASSES  AWAY  FOLLOWING  SUDDEN  ILLNESS: 
Frederick  W.  Grimwood,  for  more  than  seven  years 
San  Francisco  district  manager  of  the  Falk  Corpora- 
tion, died  at  Eugene,  Oregon,  on  August  27,  follow- 
ing an  operation.  Mr.  Grimwood  was  en  route  from 
Portland  to  San  Francisco  when  he  suffered  the  attack 
aboard  the  train  near  Eugene.  He  was  removed  and 
taken  to  an  Eugene  hospital.  Death  came  shortly  after 
the  operation.  Mr.  Grimwood,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  widely  known  mechanical  experts  in 
the  western  states,  is  survived  by  his  widow,  who  lives 
in  Piedmont,  California.  Percy  C.  Day,  director  of 
the  gear  department  of  the  Falk  Corporation,  with 
headquarters  at  the  home  office  at  Milwaukee,  is  ex- 
pected in  San  Francisco,  and  it  is  understood  that 
during  his  visit  a  successor  to  the  late  Mr.  Grimwood 
will  be  announced. 
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THE  BALE  AS  AN  EXPORT  PACKAGE 

By  J.   F.   KEELEY 

Assistant   Chief,   Transportation   Division,   Bureau    of  Foreign   and   Domestic   Commerce 


THE  use  of  bales  as  export  containers  is  not  a 
new  practice,  but  the  possibilities  for  their  much 
wider  adoption  have  not  been  fully  grasped  by 
exporters.  Those  export  managers  who  watch 
their  packing  costs,  inland  and  ocean  freight  charges, 
as  well  as  marine  insurance  rates,  do  not  overlook  the 
advantage  of  baling;  nevertheless,  not  all  of  them 
realize  how  many  commodities  there  are  which  read- 
ily lend  themselves  to  this  method  of  packing.  In  the 
case  of  countries,  such  as  Venezuela,  where  import 
duties  are  based  on  the  gross  weight  of  the  packages, 
the  foreign  customers  usually  instruct  that  whenever 
possible  bales  be  substituted  for  the  heavier  boxes 
or  crates. 
Advantages  of  the  Bale  Over  the  Wooden  Container 
The  bale  has  many  advantages  over  wooden  con- 
tainers, which  are  not  apparent  upon  superficial  con- 
sideration. The  War  Department  has  estimated  that  a 
saving  of  82  per  cent  was  made  in  packing  costs  by 
the  use  of  bales  as  compared  with  the  heavier  wood 
containers.  A  reduction  of  97  per  cent  was  made  in 
the  tare.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  all  goods  were 
packed  in  cases,  and  the  Quartermaster  Corps  Manual 
allowed,  for  example,  40  pounds  of  case  to  48  over- 
coats. From  1917  on,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  ob- 
tain the  proper  kinds  of  lumber  for  cases,  with  the 
result  that  the  poorer  quality  produced  cases  weigh- 
ing 90  pounds  instead  of  40.  On  the  basis  of  these 
figures,  the  substitution  of  bales  effected  a  saving  of 
45  per  cent  in  costs  of  transportation,  and  cargo  space 
occupied  was  reduced  approximately  70  per  cent. 

As  a  rule,  marine  insurance  underwriters  quote 
lower  pilferage  and  damage  rates  on  certain  com- 
modities when  properly  baled  than  when  packed  in 
wooden  containers,  contending  that  a  better  package 
is  secured  and  that  the  goods  stand  a  better  chance 
of  reaching  their  destination  in  good  condition. 

War  Department  Savings  by   Use  of   Bale 

The  total  savings  estimated  by  the  War  Department 
on  a  list  of  141  articles  are  as  follows: 

Ratio 
Bale       Case 

Number  of   packages 1  to  2.1 

Cubic  feet  of  space 1  to  3.94 

Cost  of  container 1  to  5.50 

Packers'    cost    (labor) 1  to  2.50 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  above  table  will 
convince  the  most  conservative  that  a  great  saving 
may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  bales  in  place  of  boxes. 
It  may  be  contended  that  only  a  small  number  of 
articles  can  be  successfully  bailed,  but  the  list  is  much 
longer  than  is  generally  supposed.  For  instance,  high- 
priced  toilet  soap  is  being  baled  for  shipment  to  Chile. 
Each  individual  bar  of  soap  is  wrapped  separate  and 
a  dozen  such  bars  are  packed  in  a  corrugated  fiber- 
board  box.  Six  of  these  boxes  are  piled  one  on  top 
of  another,  wrapped  in  an  excellent  grade   of  water- 


proof paper,  and  then  burlapped.     Two  flat  iron  straps 
are  placed  around  each  end  and  sealed. 

Balable    Commodities — Preparing    Goods    for 
Compression 

To  illustrate  further  the  desirability  of  a  broader 
appreciation  by  export  shippers  of  the  advantages  of 
baling,  we  are  listing  a  few  commodities  that  are  al- 
ready accepted  and  shipped  to  foreign  ports  in  bales. 
This  list  could  be  considerably  extended: 

COM.MODITIKS    SHIPPED    IN    BALES 


Awnings  and  sail  cloth, 

cotton 
Bags 
Bark 
Belting,  rubber,  and 

leather 
Blankets 
Books 
Brooms 
Burlap 
Carpets 

Cotton  cloth,  printed 
Clothing 
Cloves 
Cork 

Couplings 
Felt 
Fur 
Gloves 
Hemp 
Hosiery 
Jute 
Leather,  sole 


Mats,  Chinese 

Napkins 

Oakum 

Oilcloth 

Packing  rubber 

Paper 

Wall  paper 

Waste  paper 

Printed  matter 

Pulpboard  wood 

Rags 

Sheeting 

Shoes,  rubber 

Silk,  raw 

Soap 

Strawboard 

Suspenders 

Leaf  tobacco 

Twine,  binder 

Tires,  automobiles 

Underwear 

Yarn 


Baling  must  be  carefully  done.  The  preparation  of 
goods  for  compression  is  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  baling  operation.  Certain  goods  must  be 
carefully  protected  against  damage  from  water,  salt 
air,  and  often  from  humidity.  For  this  purpose  water- 
proofed paper  should  be  used,  of  the  type  known  as 
"60/60  waterproof  kraft  paper,"  and  the  covering 
should  be  of  high-grade  burlap. 


CHINA'S  EXPORTS  TO  UNITED  STATES  INCREASE 

Declared    exports   to    United    States    from   principal 
Chinese  consulates. 

Quarter  ended  June  30 — 

Consulates                                1922  1923 

Shanghai    $10,482,648  $15,676,210 

Canton    12,749,833  10,000,000 

Hankow    4,765,429  7,807,447 

Tientsin    5,101,283  7,492,260 

Hongkong    2,173,162  3,607,642 

Dairen    1,154,772  2,633,514 

Harbin    2,556,661  1,796,191 


THEO.  H.  JACOBS  DESCRIBES  UNITED 

AMERICAN  LINE'S  JOINT  SERVICE  WITH 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 


THEO.  H.  JACOBS,  recently  appointed  Pacific 
Coast  passenger  manager  of  the  United  Amer- 
ican Lines'  joint  service  with  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line,  is  distributing  for  information 
of  the  traveling  public  a  statement  of  interesting 
facts  concerning  the  Hamburg-American  Line's  new 
ocean  greyhound,  the  Albert  Ballin,  which  is  the 
largest  trans-Atlantic  liner  that  has  been  put  into 
service  by  the  Germans  since  the  war.  The  great  car- 
rier is  an  oil  burner  of  22,000  gross  tons  and  is  quite 
distinctive  in  appearance,  differing,  by  reason  of  new 
ideas  of  marine  architecture  which  have  been  incor- 
porated, from  other  new  ships  serving  in  trade  be- 
tween New  York  and  Europe. 

The  Albert  Ballin,  which  is  named  for  the  late  di- 
rector general  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  has 
first-class  accommodations  for  250  and  the  second- 
class  cares  for  350.  In  the  third-class  there  are  rooms 
for  900  passengers — the  open  steerage  has  been  en- 
tirely eliminated.  J.  P.  Meyer  of  the  Hamburg-Amer- 
ican Line  has  said  that  the  object  of  his  company  in 
designing  the  Albert  Ballin  and  also  her  sistership, 
the  Deutschland,  was  to  provide  a  maximum  of  com- 
fort and  convenience  without  indulging  in  excess  lux- 
ury. Inspection  of  the  ship  reveals  just  how  this  idea 
has    been    worked    out    and    shows    completeness,    spa- 
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Theo.  H.  Jacobs,  new  Pacific  Coast  passenger 
manager  of  United  American  Line's  joint  service 
with    Hamburg-American    Line. 

ciousness  and  attractive  yet  simple  decoration  and 
finishing. 

The  Albert  Ballin  is  also  noteworthy  for  a  number 
of  new  mechanical  features.  A  new  stabilizing  device 
has  been  installed  on  the  ship  which  combines  the 
Foerster  system  of  bulges  in  the  side  of  the  hull  at 
the  water  line  with  the  Frahm  system  of  anti-rolling 
tanks.  Aside  from  the  unusual  steadiness  it  gives, 
the  advantage  claimed  for  this  device  is  that  it  de- 
tracts relatively  little  from  the  capacity  of  the  ship. 

The  Albert  Ballin  also  has  a  new  system  for  clos- 
ing the  scuppers  by  hydraulic  pressure,  the  advantage 
of  which  is  that  in  case  of  collision  or  other  damage 
to  the  ship,  the  scuppers,  which  usually  serve  as  in- 
takes for  great  quantities  of  water,  can  be  made  wa- 
tertight. It  is  also  said  that  the  Albert  Ballin  is  the 
largest  liner  thus  far  to  be  equipped  with  a  self-steer- 
ing device,  this  appliance  having  been  tried  out  here- 
tofore principally  in  small  vessels. 

The  Albert  Ballin  is  602  feet  long,  73  feet  wide  at 
the  main  deck  and  78  feet  wide  over  the  bulges  at  the 
water  line.  She  is  a  twin-screw  steamer  and  her  pro- 
pelling machinery  consists  of  eight  turbines  driving 
two  lines  of  shafting  through  single  reduction  gears. 
The  engines  drive  the  propellers  when  the  ship  is 
fully  loaded  at  the  rate  of  110  revolutions  per  minute, 
developing  a  speed  of  16  knots  an   hour. 

Theo.  H.  Jacobs'  appointment  to  the  position  of  Pa- 
cific Coast  passenger  manager  for  the  United  Ameri- 
can Lines'  joint  service  with  the  Hamburg-American 
Line,  announced  on  September  1  by  the  New  York  ex- 
ecutives, came  as  a  pleasant  piece  of  news  to  his  vast 
host  of  friends  throughout  the  Pacific  states  terri- 
tory. Up  to  the  time  of  his  selection  for  the  western 
managership  Mr.  Jacobs  had  been  district  passenger 
manager  of  the  United  States  Lines,  with  headquar- 
ters in  San  Francisco.  The  appointment  is  significant 
in  that  it  shows  clearly  the  complete  severance  of  con- 
nections between  the  United  American  Line  and  the 
American  -  Hawaiian     Steamship     Company.       Healthy 
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competition  started  between  the  two  companies  on 
October  1,  when  the  United  American  entered  the  in- 
tercoastal  freight   and  passenger  trade. 

Mr.  Jacobs'  territory  includes  the  states  of  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Washington,  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  Hawaii  and  British  Columbia.  That  he  is  capa- 
ble of  handling  the  big  field  is  shown  conclusively  in 
his  transportation  record.  Mr.  Jacobs  began  his  ca- 
reer with  the  Canard  Line.  He  was  city  passenger 
agent  at  San  Francisco  for  the  Union  Pacific  for  six- 
teen years.  During  the  war  he  was  called  by  the  Beth- 
leham  Shipbuilding  Corporation  to  direct  that  organ- 
ization's traffic  and  service  departments.  He  served 
as  city  agent  for  the  American  Express  Company  until 
he  transferred  his  activities  to  the  service  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Lines.  He  has  circled  the  world  several 
times.  For  three  years  he  conducted  his  own  private 
tourist  business  in  San  Francisco.  Theo.  H.  Jacobs 
is  extremely  popular  and  is  as  widely  known  as  any 
passenger  traffic   export  west  of  the  Rockies. 


RADIO  COMPASS  ON  THE  STEAMER  MAJESTIC 

HE  navigating  and  radio  oflftcers  of  the  White 
Star  liner  Majestic  have  given  the  following  in- 
teresting information  as  to  the  use  of  the  radio 
compass  or  direction  finder  aboard  that  ship,  one 

of  the  largest  vessels   afloat,   with   a   displacement  of 

nearly  60,000  tons. 


T 


The  Majestic  on  a  recent  voyage  from  New  York  to 
Boston  and  return  was  in  fog  nearly  the  entire  time 
and  was  navigated  almost  wholly  by  radio  hearings 
taken  from  the  ship,  using  the  radio  beacons  of  the 
Lighthouse  Service  and  radio  communication  stations 
on  shore.  Nantucket  Lightship  was  made  so  exactly 
that  the  Majestic  passed  between  the  lightship  and  the 
nearby  marking  buoy. 

On  a  recent  voyage  to  Europe  the  Majestic  was  in 
fog  for  four  days  before  reaching  Cherbourg  and  was 
navigated  by  radio  bearings  in  approaching  the  French 
coast  and  made  the  entrance  to  Cherbourg  Harbor  ex- 
actly by  this  means. 

The  radio  direction  finder  is  continuously  used  on 
the  Majestic  in  locating,  approaching,  and  passing 
vessels  in  fog  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  collision. 
The  commander  of  the  Majestic,  Commodore  Sir  Bert- 
ram Hayes,  has  become  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the 
value  of  this  instrument  in  navigation.  The  direction- 
finding  work  on  board  the  Majestic  is  given  prefer- 
ence over  any  other  work  of  the  radio  on  that  vessel. 

It  was  stated  that  the  radio  beacons  established  by 
the  Lighthouse  Service  are  found  to  be  very  valuable 
in  navigation,  and  much  more  convenient  to  use  in 
radio  bearings  than  ordinary  communication  stations. 

The  Cunard  Line,  which  has  not  heretofore  used  this 
instrument,  is  now  installing  direction  finders  on  a 
number  of  its  vessels. 


THE  CHARTER  MARKETS 


October  22,   1923. 

Our  last  report  was  dated  Sep- 
tember 14,  since  which  there  has 
been  a  decided  advance  in  grain 
space  rates  from  this  coast  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Continent,  35/- 
to  37/6  being  paid  for  October,  No- 
vember and  December  loading,  and 
space  diflftcult  to  secure. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September 
seven  or  eight  Japanese  steamers 
were  fixed  for  wheat  from  the  North 
Pacific  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Continent  at  rates  ranging  from 
36/3  to  37/6  for  December,  January 
position,  and  Balfour,  Guthrie  & 
Company  have  taken  British  steamer 
Ocean  Prince  for  same  business  at 
37/6,  December  loading.  At  this 
writing  British  steamer  Hindustan 
is  also  reported  taken,  Tjut  the  rate 
is  not  quoted.  A  Japanese  steamer 
was  fixed  by  S.  L.  Jones  &  Company 
for  a  full  cargo  of  wheat  and/or 
flour  to  Shanghai  at  $5.75  per  short 
ton  and  the  Bencleuch,  a  British 
steamer,  is  fixed  for  the  same  busi- 
ness at  $6,  the  charterers  being  Bal- 
four, Guthrie  &  Company. 

In  lumber  charters  from  the  North 
Pacific  to  Australia,  we  have  to  re- 
port Danish  steamer  Parama  taken 
by  J.  J.  Moore  &  Company  for  two 
ports   Australia   at   a   reported   rate 


of  $15  per  thousand  feet;  British 
steamer  Wolsum  by  W.  L.  Comyn  & 
Company  at  $14.50;  British  steamer 
Orthrys  by  J.  J.  Moore  &  Company 
for  one  port  Australia  at  $13.75  with 
the  option  of  two  ports  at  $14.75; 
French  steamer  Catinat  by  the  same 
charterers,  the  rate  not  being  re- 
ported; Chilean  ship  Dharma  by  H. 
R.  MacMillan  Export  Company,  Ltd., 
lumber  for  one  port  Australia  at 
$14;  schooner  Lottte  Bennett  two 
ports  New  Zealand  by  J.  J.  Moore 
&  Company,  terms  private. 

Japanese  interests  are  reported  as 
having  taken  Norwegian  steamer 
Seirstad  on  time  charter  for  twelve 
months,  delivery  San  Francisco,  re- 
delivery Japan  or  Australia  at  4/5 
per  deadweight  ton  per  month.  The 
same  interests  have  also  taken  the 
Norwegian  steamers  Hallgrim  and 
Hallgyn  for  eighteen  months'  time, 
delivery  San  Francisco,  at  4/3.  Brit- 
ish steamer  Rio  Azul  has  been  char- 
tered by  H.  R.  MacMillan  Export 
Company,  delivery  Orient,  redeliv- 
ery Japan,  one  trip,  $1.25;  Norwe- 
gian steamer  Hermion,  delivery,  re- 
delivery Japan,  4/1^2,  charterers  not 
named;  Norwegian  steamer  Balto, 
delivery  Colon,  two  to  three  round 
voyages  to  Japan  at  4/3,  chartered 
by  Pacific  Export  Lumber  Company; 
Norwegian  steamer  Unita,  delivery 
Japan,  six  months'  period,  4/6,  by 
American    Trading   Company. 

British    steamer    Indian    City    has 


been  fixed  for  lumber  two  ports 
Japan  at  $13.50  per  thousand  feet 
by  Dant  &  Russell;  British  steamer 
City  of  Victoria  for  the  same  busi- 
ness for  a  lump  sum  of  $65,000  was 
taken  by  A.  M.  Gillespie,  Inc.;  Nor- 
wegian steamer  Frogner  for  two 
round  voyages  to  Japan  for  a  lump 
sum  of  $113,000;  Panama  steamer 
Ida  for  one  port  Japan  at  $14  by 
Dant  &  Russell;  a  British  steamer 
for  two  ports  Japan  at  $14.50;  Nor- 
wegian steamer  Handicap  for  two 
ports  Japan  at  $14.50  by  the  Amer- 
ican Trading  Company,  and  Dutch 
steamer  Driebergen  at  $14.25  for 
the  same  business.  The  name  of 
the  charterers  has  not  been  given 
out  as  yet.  Schooner  K.  V.  Kruse 
has  been  taken  for  lumber  for 
Shanghai  at  $12.50  by  J.  J.  Moore 
&  Company. 

Norwegian  steamer  Sinaloa,  lum- 
ber from  British  Columbia  to  two 
ports  Cuba  at  $11  has  been  charter- 
ed by  the  Southern  Alberta  Lumber 
&  Supply  Company;  the  Norwegian 
steamer  Baja  California,  lumber 
British  Columbia  to  North  of  Hat- 
teras  at  $10  per  thousand  feet,  taken 
by  the  same  charterers. 

Tanker  Gargoyle  will  take  gaso- 
line from  San  Pedro  to  Philadelphia, 
70  cents  per  barrel. 

Motorship  Adrien  Baden  has  been 
bought  by  James  Davenport,  terms 
private. 

PAGE   BROTHERS,   Brokers. 


SHIPYARD  ACTIVITIES 


Work  in  Prospect 


The  Matson  Navigation  Company- 
has  under  consideration  the  plan  of 
constructing  an  express  passenger 
liner  for  the  San  Francisco-Hono- 
lulu run.  The  proposed  steamer 
would  have  a  sea  speed  of  about  20 
knots  and  would  reduce  the  time 
of  this  run  to  four  and  a  half  days. 
The  steamers  Matsonia  and  Maui, 
the  fastest  Matson  vessels  now  on 
this  run,  require  about  six  days. 
The  new  vessel  would  have  capacity 
for  500  passengers  and  would  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  six  million 
dollars.  The  cargo  space  would  be 
sufficient  for  only  about  2500  tons, 
which  of  course  would  be  taken  for 
express   shipments  only. 

For  some  time  many  travelers  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  have  com- 
plained about  the  loss  of  time  on 
the  slower  vessels  and  it  is  be- 
lieved would  not  object  to  paying 
higher  rates  for  more  rapid  pas- 
sage. Bids  will  be  asked  from  both 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  shipyards 
who  have  experience  and  reputations 
in  the  construction  of  passenger 
liners. 


deadweight  tonnage  of  7000  and  ac- 
commodations for  237  first-class  and 
111  steerage  passengers. 


The  Standard  Transportation  Com- 
pany (Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
York)  is  planning  the  construction 
of  eight  canal  size  barges  for  carry- 
ing oil.  These  barges  will  be  sim- 
ilar to  the  Troy  Socony,  which  has 
been  giving  very  satisfactory  ser- 
vice since  its  completion  several 
months  ago.  Two  Mcintosh  &  Sey- 
mour engines  of  300  horsepower 
each  will  be  installed  in  each  of  the 
new  oil  barges. 

The  American  Ship  Building  Com- 
pany and  the  Great  Lakes  Engineer- 
ing Works  will  each  construct  one 
Lake  type  ore  carrier  for  the  Ford 
Motor  Company.  The  two  yards  will 
build  the  hulls  and  auxiliaries.  The 
vessels  will  be  engined  by  Ford  with 
diesel  engines  on  single  screws. 
The  engines  will  probably  be  of  the 
Doxford  type.  Dimensions  will  be: 
length  over  all,  611  feet;  beam,  62 
feet;  depth,  32  feet. 

Todd  Drydock  &  Construction  Cor- 
poration, Tacoma,  Washington,  has 
been  awarded  contract  by  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company  (Morgan  Line) 
for  the  construction  of  a  combina- 
tion passenger  and  freight  steamer 
for  the  New  York-New  Orleans  run. 
The  dimensions  of  the  vessel  are: 
length  over  all,  445  feet;  beam,  57 
feet;  loaded  draft,  25  feet,  and  a 
speed  of  16  knots.    She  will  have  a 


and  engine  repairs  to  the  West 
Conob,  $12,233;  general  overhaul  to 
Liberty  Land,  $14,110;  general  re- 
pairs   to    the    West    Mingo,    $21,540. 


Repair  Awards 

The  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
Company  was  awarded  contract  on 
October  11  for  reconditioning  the 
steamer  Woonsocket,  recently  pur- 
chased from  the  Shipping  Board 
by  the  Matson  Navigation  Company. 
The  vessel  will  be  equipped  for  the 
sugar  carrying  trade  between  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  work  will  cost  approx- 
imately  $100,000. 


Recent  repairs  performed  by  the 
Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Oakland,  were 
general  overhaul  for  spot  service  to 
the  Shipping  Board  steamer  West 
Holbrook  on  a  bid  of  $12,991,  and 
repairs  to  the  French  Line  steamer 
Montana  on  a  bid  of  $22,495. 


Crowley  Shipyards,  Oakland,  is 
engaged  in  preparing  for  spot  serv- 
ice Shipping  Board  steamer  West 
Cajoot  on  a  bid  of  $21,333. 


The  General  Engineering  and 
Drydock  Company  of  Oakland  re- 
cently received  contracts  from  the 
Shipping  Board  for  repairs  to  three 
freighters  preparing  them  for  spot 
service.    The  particulars  were:  Deck 


Todd  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  Seattle,  re- 
cently repaired  the  steamer  Admiral 
Sebree  of  the  Admiral  Line,  which 
went  aground  about  a  month  ago  in 
an  Alaskan  port. 


Fishtail  Versus  Cloverleaf 


THE  patent  infringement  suit 
brought  by  Thompson  Fishtail 
Propeller  Company  of  Seattle 
against  the  Cloverleaf  Pro- 
peller Company  of  San  Francisco, 
which  was  tried  in  the  district  court 
for  the  western  district  of  Wash- 
ington early  in  July  of  this  year, 
was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Clover- 
leaf Propeller  Company  after  it  had 
been  proved  there  was  no  similarity 
in  the  two  propellers. 

The  Cloverleaf  Propeller  Com- 
pany was  ably  represented  by  At- 
torney W.  A.  Loftus  of  the  firm  of 
Dewey,  Strong,  Townsend  &  Loftus. 
well  known  San  Francisco  patent 
attorneys. 

A  deposition  by  Admiral  C.  W. 
Dyson  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  was  placed 
in  evidence  and  other  expert  testi- 
mony was  given  in  court  by  Harold 
Lee,  well  known  naval  architect  of 
Seattle,  and  Renwick  Z.  Dickie,  en- 
gineer for  the  Cloverleaf  Propeller 
Company. 

Mr.  Loftus  brought  out  the  differ- 
ence in  features  of  the  Fishtail  and 
Cloverleaf  propellers  and  clearly 
showed  there  was  no  likeness.  He 
also  pointed  to  the  many  successful 
installations  of  the  Cloverleaf  pro- 
peller against  the  very  few  success- 
ful installations  of  the  Fishtail. 

Judge    Cushman    of    the    Federal 

Court  of  Washington  after  carefully 

studying  the  evidence  on  both  sides 

rendered  the  following  decision: 

"The  court  finds  it  unnecessary  to 


determine  any  question  save  that  of 
infringement. 

Objection  w^as  sustained  for  want 
of  certification  to  the  introduction 
in  evidence  of  copies  from  the  pat- 
ent office  of  the  disclosures  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  patents  plead 
by  defendants  as  anticipating  plain- 
tiff's patent.  However,  enough  of 
the  prior  art  is  shown  to  make  clear 
the  fact  that  at  most  the  patent 
in  suit  is  in  no  sense  a  pioneer  and 
that  the  range  of  its  equivalents 
must  be  quite  limited. 

In  the  claim  the  blade  of  the  pro- 
peller is  in  part  described  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  bifurcation  or  fluke  ele- 
ments    of     said     blades     being 

broad." 

If  it  be  conceded  that  the  vague- 
ness injected  into  the  claim  by  the 
use  of  the  word  "broad"  does^not 
render  the  claim  invalid  and  that 
the  uncertainty  created  by  its  use 
is  removed  by  reference  to  the 
drawings,  yet  the  court  does  not 
find  the  "fluke"  of  defendants'  pro- 
peller to  be  broad  in  the  sense  that 
the  fluke  of  plaintiff's  patent  is 
broad.  The  form  of  the  fluke  might 
be  disregarded  were  it  not  for  the 
rule  that  form  becomes  important 
when  the  claims  are  based  upon  it 
or  it  is  specified  as  a  means  by 
which  the  effect  of  the  alleged  in- 
vention  is  produced. 

In  both  foregoing  respects  claim 
cannot  be  read  upon  defendants' 
advice. 

The  bill  will  be  dismissed." 
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Each  Prest-O-Lite 
user  looks  to  his 
nearest  District 
Sales  Office  not 
merely  for  arrange- 
ments to  adequate- 
ly cover  acetylene 
needs,  but  for  help- 
ful co-operation 
and  advice  on  any 
matter  involved  in 
the  use  of  acetylene. 


Meeting  the  Demand 


To  meet  the  constantly  grow- 
ing demand  for  Prest-O-Lite 
service,  Prest-O-Lite's  cylinder 
factory  is  distributing  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  new- 
cylinders. 

Years  of  experience  in  the 
manufacture  and  distribution 
of  Dissolved  Acetylene  has 
established  a  high  standard  for 


every  Prest-O-Lite  cylinder  — 
a  standard  that  Prest-O-Lite 
unfailingly  maintains  by  making 
its  cylinders  to  its  own  design 
and  under  its  careful  super- 
vision. 

An  inquiry  at  our  nearest  sales 
office  w^ill  bring  you  informa- 
tion concerning  our  latest  sales 
and  service  plans. 


THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  INC. 

General  Offices:  Carbide  and  Carbon  Bldg.,  30  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 

In  Canada:  Prest-O-Lite  Co.  of  Canada,  Toronto 

District  Sales  Offices 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 


Chicago 

Cleveland 

Dallas 


Detroit 
Kansas  City 
Los  Angeles 
Milwaukee 


New  Orleans 
New  York 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 
San  Francisco 
Seattle 
St.  Louis 


DISSOLVED   ACETYLENE 
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THOMAS  G.  BAIRD 

1 6  California  Street 
San  Francisco 

Douglas  2 1 98 


GENERATORS 

BOILERS  PUMPS 

LIDGERWOOD  WINCHES 


BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILD- 
ING CORPORATION,  LTD. 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Union  Plant  Docking  Facilities 

Hunter's  Point  Works 

jraving  Dock,  1020  feet      Graving  Dock, 750  feet 

San  Pedro   Works 

(on  Los  Angeles  Harbor) 

Floating  Dry  Dock,  12,000  tons 

Alameda   Works 

I\Iarinerailway,2500tons  Marine  rail  way, 40  00  tons 

Potrero   Works 
Floating  Dry  Dock,  2500  tons  Floating  Dry 

Dock,  8000  tons       Floating  Dry  Dock,  3500  tons 

San  Francisco  Offices: 
20th  and  Illinois  Sts.  351  California  St. 


CROWLEY 

Launch  and  Tugboat  Co. 

Lighterage  Contractors 

Marine  Railway  800  tons  Capacity 
Ship   Repairing 

Howard- 1  Phone 

Wharf  Kearny  365  I 


LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILD- 
ING &  DRYDOCK  CORP^N. 

Shipbuilders  and  Engineers 

A   Ship   Construction,    Dry   Dock  and 

Repair  Plant,  complete  in  every  detail, 

maintaine'l  for  service  to  the  Navy  and 

Merchant  Marine  at 

Los  Angeles  Harbor 
San  Pedro,  California 


MAIN  IRON  WORKS 

KEYSTONE  BOILER  WORKS 

Marine  Engines  and   Boilers, 
Ship  and   Engine   Repairs 

Sixteenth   and   Daggett  Sts. 

Phone   Market   752 


IN 
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New  Construction 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  LTD. 

UNION  PLANT 

Potrero  Works 

Purchasing  Agent:    0.  W.  Streett. 

Submarines  USN: 

S-39,  hull  144,  delivered  Septl4/23. 

S-40,  hull  145. 

S-41,  hull   146. 

Alaska  Standard,  hull  5318,  tank 
barge,  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Calif.) ;  210 
LBP;  40  beam;  13-6  loaded  draft; 
full  diesel-electric  drive;  keel  May 
1/23,  launched  Oct6/23;  deliver  Decl 
/23,  est. 

Hull  5319,  steel  barge,  Shell  Oil 
Co.;  140  LBP;  26  bolded  beam;  14 
molded  depth. 

Hull  5320,  sister  to  above. 

Alameda  Works 

Lebore,  hull  5310,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
571-6  LOA;  550-1  LBP;  72  molded 
beam;  44  molded  depth;  32-4  loaded 
draft;  liy2  loaded  speed;  20,000  D 
WT;  Curtis  turbines  v^ith  Falk  re- 
duction gears,  5000  SHP;  3  Scotch 
SE  boilers,  17-6x12.  each  4287  sq  ft; 
oil  burners;  keel  Nov29/22;  launch- 
ed June5/23;   deliver  Novl5/23,   est. 

HANLON   DRYDOCK   &   SHIP- 
BUILDING COMPANY,  OAK- 
LAND, CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  Barker. 

Dan  F.  Hanlon,  hull  89,  steam 
schr.  D.  J.  Hanlon;  2500  DWT;  1400 
IHP  engines;  2  B&W  boilers;  v^^ork 
suspended. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Medusa,  repair  ship  for  govern- 
ment; 460  LBP;  70  beam;  about  19 
loaded  draft;  17-5  loaded  speed;  tur- 
gine  eng,  7000  IHP;  2  WT  express 
type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp;  keel 
Jan2/20;  launched  Aprl6/23;  deliver 
Octl/23,  est. 

Holland,  submarine  tender  for  gov- 
ernment; 460  LBP;  61  beam;  about 
20  loaded  draft;  16  K  loaded  speed; 
turbine  eng,  7000  IHP;  two  WT  ex- 
press type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp; 
keel  Aprilll/21;  delivery  Aprl/24, 
est. 

NAVY   YARD,   MARE   ISLAND 

Montana,  battleship  USN;  660  LB 
P;  105  beam;  33  loaded  draft;  23 
loaded  speed;  42,200  disp;  turbo- 
electric  engs,  60,000  SHP;  12  Bu's 
express  boilers,  74,040  sq  ft;  keel 
Septl/20;    work  suspended. 


PRINCE    RUPERT    DRY    DOCK    & 
SHIPYARD,  PRINCE  RUPERT,  B.C. 

Two  cruiser  hulls,  60  ft.  for  Do- 
minion Government  Fisheries  Ser- 
vice; deliver  Decl5/23,  est. 

TODD  DRYDOCK  &  CONSTRUC- 
TION CORP.,  TACOMA 

Cincinnati,  hull  107,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mayl5' 
20;  launch  May23/21 ;  deliver  Octl/ 
23  est. 

Six  steel  barges,  U.  S.  Engineers, 
Portland;   120x34x7-6  feet. 


Repairs 


BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,   UNION   PLANT, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Drydock,  paint,  miscellaneous  re- 
pairs: Gov.  Irwin,  Johanna  Smith, 
Capital  City,  Sinaloa,  La  Purisima, 
Martinez,  McKittrick,  West  Calera, 
Manukai,  Baja  California,  Edythe, 
Venetia,  Atlas,  Frank  H.  Buck,  Ar- 
cadia, Dorothy  Luckenbach,  Da- 
kotan,  H.  W.  Baxter.  Pipe  repairs: 
Lena  Luckenbach,  Santiam,  Dav- 
anger.  Engine  repairs:  Miskianza, 
Star  (also  hull  repairs),  Cecil  Coun- 
ty, Sea  Lark,  Waikawa,  Trinidad, 
Agwistar.  Furnish  and  install  fur- 
nace fronts:  Eurana.  Repair  pump 
governors:  Coahuila.  Hull  repairs: 
Derrick  barge  No.  2.  Tailshaft: 
Curacao.  General  repairs:  War- 
wick. Make  2  deck  winches:  Coal- 
inga.  Steering  chain  repairs:  Co- 
vena.  R.  H.  and  L.  H.  cylinders: 
Alaskan.  Drydock  and  paint:  Ari- 
zonan.  Lower  section  of  stern  frame : 
West  Mahwah.  Telemotor  repairs: 
La  Placentia.  Repair  fantail :  J.  A. 
Moffett.  Boiler  repairs:  Suportco. 
One  piston:  Admiral  Goodrich.  Mis- 
cellaneous repairs:  Hampton  Roads, 
Elkridge,  Tejon,  Anne  Hanify,  Hart- 
wood,  San  Juan,  Frederic  Ewing, 
Nebraskan,  Wilhelmina,  Georgian, 
Priscilla,  F.  S.  Loop,  Samuel  Q. 
Brown,  Point  Adams,  Missourian, 
Lebec,  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Hoquiam, 
Point  Bonito,  Duranga,  San  Jacinto, 
Daisy  Putnam,  Katherine,  Ohian, 
Admiral  Schley,  Commercial  Spirit, 
Ardmore,  Liebre,  Montebello,  Thom- 
as, Rose  City,  Placuna,  Charles 
Pratt,  Arator,  Enedio,  H.  M.  Storey, 
Idalia,  Minnesotan,  Invergoil,  W.  E. 
Ilutton,  Geo.  Washington,  Capt.  A. 
F.  Lucas,  Dorothy  Luckenbach,  ]\Ius- 
kogee,  Johan  Poulsen,  Solen,  Penn- 
sylvania, Imlay,  Mystic,  Daisy  Gads- 
by,  Devolente,  Daisy,  Hulaco. 
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PUGET  SOUND  NAVY  YARD, 
BREMERTON,  WASH. 

MiscallaneoLis  repairs:  battle- 
ships IVIississippi,  California.  Dock- 
ing and  miscellaneous  repair? :  bat- 
tleship New  York.  Hull  repairs: 
Zeilin.  Miscellaneous  repairs  inci- 
dental to  operation  as  district  craft: 
Swallow,  Sotoyomo,  Mahopac,  Tat- 
nuck,  Iroquois,  Pawtucket. 

TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  INC., 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Repairs  to  ice  machine:  Yoko- 
hama Maru.  Docked,  cleaned,  paint- 
ed: Challamba  (also  sundry  re- 
pairs), Norwood,  Jefferson,  yacht 
Sanwan,  Bakersfield,  Forest  King. 
Bottom  repaired:  Admiral  Sebree. 
Electric  weld  on  boilers:  lyo  Maru. 
Repairs  to  steering  gear:  Kewanee. 
Scale  boilers:  Belfast.  Blank  off 
steam  line:  Commercial  Traveler. 
General  overhauling  and  hull  re- 
pairs:   West  Himrod.    ]\Iiscellaneous 


repairs:  Kulshan,  Admiral  Farra- 
gut,  H.  F.  Alexander,  Commercial 
Spirit,  Lena  Luckenbach,  Dorothy 
Luckenbach,  Toyama  Maru,  Carolyn, 
City  of  Bremerton,  Pawnee,  Edmore, 
President  Jackson,  Puget. 

WINSLOW    MARINE    RY.   &   SHIP- 
BUILDING CO .  WINSLOW, 
WASH. 

Engine  and  rudder  repairs:  m.  s. 
Donna  Lane.  Drydock,  clean,  paint, 
repair  fire  damage  and  overhaul 
winches  and  deck  equipment:  schr. 
Vancouver.  Drydock,  clean,  paint, 
renew  masts  on  Star  1  and  Star  3, 
wheelhouse,  portion  of  deck,  dry- 
dock,  clean,  paint,  general  overhaul 
and  renewal  of  equipment  and  gen- 
erally outfitting  preparatory  to  seven 
years'  cruise  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean: 
whalers  Star  1,  Star  2,  Star  3.  Dry- 
dock,  clean,  paint,  sundry  deck  re- 
pairs: stmr.  Yosemite.  Repair  don- 
key boiler  and  winches:  bkn.  Russell 
Haverside. 


American  Shipbuilding 


Recent  Contracts 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Un- 
ion Plant,  San  Francisco,  two  steel 
barges  for  the  Shell  Oil  Co.  of 
Calif.,  140  LBP,  26  molded  beam,  14 
molded  depth. 

Bath  Iron  Works,  Ltd.,  Bath 
Maine,  yacht  for  Hugh  T.  Chisholm; 
118-4  LBP,  18-8  beam;  5  loaded 
draft,  equipped  with  two  6-cylinder 
gas  engines  of  400  indicated  horse- 
power. 

Dravo  Contracting  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  steel  hull  for  sand  dredge  for 
the  Mississippi  River  Commission, 
Memphis. 

Dubuque  Boat  &  Boiler  Works, 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  hull  for  towboat  for 
the  U.  S.  Engineers,  Nashville;  80 
LBP,  20  beam,  4-6  loaded  draft. 

Spedden  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  four  tugs  for  U.  S.  En- 
gineers,  Philadelphia;   50  feet  long. 

Sun  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chester,  Pa., 
oil  barge  for  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad;  144  LBP,  27  beam,  11-6 
depth,  1100  deadweight  tons. 

Todd  Drydock  &  Construction 
Corp.,  Tacoma,  Wn.,  six  steel  barges, 
U.  S.  Engineers,  Portland,  Ore.,  120 
x34x7i2   feet. 

Keel  Layings 

Quarter  boat,  U.  S.  Army,  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Co.,  Harlan  Plant, 


Wilmington,  September  24. 

Oil  barge,  N.  Y.  Central  Railroad, 
Sun  Shipbuilding  Co.,  October  1. 

Dredge,  U.  S.  Engineers,  Cincin- 
nati, The  Charles  Ward  Engineer- 
ing Works,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Sep- 
tember 20. 

Launchings 

Alaska  Standard,  oil  tank  barge. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (Calif.),  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Co.,  Union  Plant, 
San  Francisco,  October  6. 

S-46,  submarine,  U.  S.  N.,  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Fore  River 
Plant,  Quincy,  Mass.,  September  11. 

Carfloat,  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co., 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  September  26. 

Ocean  City,  ferryboat,  Delaware 
River  Ferry  Co.,  The  Pusey  &  Jones 
Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  August  23. 

A.  MacKenzie,  hopper  dredge,  U. 
S.  Engineers,  Sun  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Chester,  Pa.,  October  13;  W.  L.  Mar- 
shall, sister  to  above,  October  27. 

Greater  Detroit,  lake  passenger 
steamer,  D.  &  C.  Navigation  Co., 
Detroit,  American  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Lorain,  Ohio,  September  14. 

Marblehead,  scout  cruiser,  U.  S. 
N.,  Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  En- 
gine Building  Co.,  October  9. 

Deliveries 

S-39,  submarine,  U.  S.  N.,  Bethle- 


Construction   or   Repair  of   Vessels   ol 
Any  Size 

Floating  docks  up  to  20.000  tons  lifting  capacity 
Marine  railways  up  to  10,000  tons  lifting  capacity 

Builders  of  Marine  and  Stationary 
Engines  and  Boilers 

MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 

Formerly  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company 

Yards,   Docks  and   Works:    Oakland,   California 

Telephone    Lakeside   5180 

San   Francisco  Office:   803   Balfour  Building 

Teleifhoiie   Kearny    524S 

Cable   Address:    Moorship 


BUILDING-CONVERSION 
REPAIR 

TODD  DRY  DOCK  &  CON- 
STRUCTION CORP. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

TODD  DRY  DOCKS.   INC. 

Harbor  Island,  Sixteenth  Ave.,  S.  W. 

Seattle,  Wash. 


UNITED  ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 

Marine  Repairs  and  Installations  of 
Every   Description 

Diesel   and   Semi-Diesel   Engines 

Repaired   and   Re-desisned 

and   Re-huilt 

Office  and  Works:    298  Steuart  St. 
Phone  Kearny  5  1  40 


WILLAMETTE 

Iron  &  Steel  Works 

PORTLAND,  OREGON,  U.  S.  A. 

MARINE  AND 
STATIONARY  BOILERS 

MARINE  MACHINERY 

MARINE  REPAIRS  OF 
EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


Winslow  Marine  Railway  and 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc. 

Every  Modern  Facility  for  Docking 

and  Repairing  Wood  and  Steel  Ships 

Modern  Marine  Railway 

Capacity  4000  Tons 

San  Francisco  Agent 

Chas.  W.  Cook,  24  California  St. 

Plant:  Winslow,  Wash. 

Office:  502  Burke  BIdg.,Seattle,  Wash. 
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hem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Union 
Plant,  San  Francisco,  September  14. 

Six  coal  barges,  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Co.,  American  Bridge  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, during  September. 

Light  vessel  108,  delivered  to 
"Five  Fathoms,"  for  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Bath  Iron  Works, 
Ltd.,  Bath,  Maine,  September  21. 

S-45,  submarine,  U.  S.  N.,  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Fore  River 
Plant,  Quincy,  Mass.,  September  27. 

Mary    Margaret,    freighter,    P.    R. 


Eaglesfield,    DeFoe    Boat    &    Motor 
Works,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  October  15. 

City  of  Chattanooga,  combination 
steamer.  Ocean  Steamship  Co.,  Sa- 
vannah, Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  September  29. 

Carfloat,  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co., 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Octo- 
ber 10. 

Chelsea,  ferryboat,  Delaware  River 
Ferry  Co.,  The  Pusey  &  Jones  Co., 
Wilmington,   Del.,  September   13. 


Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 


AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Twenty  coal  barges,  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  175 
x26xll;  12  delivered  May,  June,  July 
/23. 

Forty  coal  barges,  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.;  175  Ion  gby  26x11;  10  delivered 
May,  June,  July/23. 

Twenty  coal  barges,  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Co.;  195  long  by  26  by  11;  16 
delivered  July,  Aug,  Sept/23. 

Five  coal  barges,  West  Kentucky 
Coal  Co.;  175  x  26  x  11  feet;  deliver 
Dec/23,  est. 

Twenty  coal  barges,  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.;  175x26x11  feet;  deliver  spring 
1924. 

THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING 
CO.,  LORAIN,  OHIO 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  H.  Ger- 
hauser. 

Greater  Detroit,  hull  785,  paddle 
steamer  Detroit  &  Cleveland  Nav. 
Co.;  535  LBP;  98  beam;  16  loaded 
draft;  20  mi  loaded  speed;  3  cyl 
comp  engs,  10,000  IHP;  6  SE  and  3 
DE  Scotch  boilers,  14x20;  keel  Feb 
10/23;  launched  Septl4/23;  deliver 
spring,  1924. 

Greater  Buffalo,  hull  786;  sister  to 
above. 

No  name,  hull  787,  conveyor  boat 
Michigan  Limestone  Co;  530  LBP; 
60  beam;  21  loaded  draft;  12  mi 
loaded  speed;  10,000  DWT;  TE  engs, 
2400  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers,  14x11. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS,  LTD., 
BATH,  MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:   J.  L.  P.  Burke. 

Light  vessel  107,  hull  87,  second- 
class  light  vessel  US  Dept  of  Com- 
merce, 109-6  LBP,  30  beam,  14-4 
loaded  draft,  9V2  speed;  comp  eng, 
400  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  10-6x11- 
5;  keel  Aprl4/22;  launch  Octl/23, 
est;   deliver  Novl5/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  108,  hull  89,  si.ster  to 
above;  keel  May24/22;  launched  Dec 
16/22;  delivered  Sept21/23;  assigned 
"Five  Fathoms." 

Light  vessel  109,  hull  90,  Relief; 
si.ster  to  above;  keel  May  31/ 22; 
launched  Augl6/23;  deliver  OctlS/ 
23,  est. 


Light  vessel  110,  hull  91,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Oct6/22;  launch  Sept30/ 
23,  est;    deliver  Novl/23,est. 

Light  vessel  111,  hull  92,  sister  to 
above;  hull  only;  keel  Aug21/23; 
launch  Sept/23,  est;  deliver  Nov/ 
23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  96,  yacht  for  Hugh 
T.  Chisholm;  118-4  LBP;  18-6  beam; 
5  loaded  draft;  15  miles  loaded 
speed;  two  6-cyl  gas  engs,  total  IHP 
400;  deliver  Mayl/24,  est. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  FORE  RIVER  PLANT, 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Lexington,  hull  1300,  airplane-car- 
rier U  S  N. 

Raleigh,  hull  1382,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  launch  Oct25/22. 

Massachusetts,  hull  1400,  battle- 
ship USN;    to  be  scrapped. 

S-44,  hull  1391,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-45,  hull  1392,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 
delivered  Sep27/23. 

S-46,  hull  1393,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 
launched  Septll/23. 

S-47,  hull  1394,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  HARLAN  PLANT, 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Moby  Dick,  hull  3483,  yacht,  F.  S. 
Fish;  about  116  LBP;  24  beam,  keel 
Mar29/23;    launched   Junel6/23. 

Hull  3486,  army  barge,  U.S.  Army. 

Hull  3487,  army  barge,  U.  S.  Army. 

Hull  3488,  quarter  boat,  U.  S. 
Army;  keel  Sept24/23. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBLDG.  CORP., 

SPARROWS  POINT  PLANT, 

SPARROWS  POINT,  MD. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  hull  4217, 
passenger  vessel  Hudson  River  Day 
Line;  325  LBP;  76  beam  over  guards; 
13-8  deep;  1  TE  eng,  inclined,  3500 
HP;  2  single  and  2  double  ended 
boilers;  keel  Apr2/23;  launched  Sept 
22/23. 

No  name,  hull  4218,  passenger  ves- 
sel Eastern  Steamship  Co.;  385  LBP; 
72-6  beam;  23-9  moulded  depth;  twin 
screw  turbine  engs,  6400  HP;  6 
Scotch  boilers;  keel  Mar  13/ 23; 
launch  Oct27/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  4219,  sister  to  above ; 
keel  Apr3/23;  launch  Nov24/23,  est. 

One  barge,  Sanford  &  Brooks. 


CLINTON    SHIPBUILDING    &    RE- 
PAIR CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Hustler,  hull  44,  motor  tug.  Dia- 
mond P  Transp.  Co.;  Phila.;  75  LBP; 
20  beam;  8  loaded  draft;  350  IHP  oil 
eng.;  keel  Dec/22;  launch  May/23, 
est;  deliver  June/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  45,  oil  barge.  City 
of  Phila.;  88  LBP;  30  beam;  8  load- 
ed draft;  keel  June/23,  est;  launch 
July*23,  est;  deliver  Aug/23,  est. 

WILLIAM   CRAMP   &   SONS    SHIP 

&  ENGINE  BUILDING  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA 

Purchasing  Agent:    Ed.  C.  Geehr. 

Concord,  hull  449,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Mar29/20;  launch  Dec 
15/21;   98.8  per  cent  comp   Octl/23. 

Trenton,  hull  501,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Augl8/20;  71.5  per  cent 
comp  Octl/23. 

Marblehead,  hull  502,  scout  cruis- 
er USN ;  keel  Aug4/20 ;  60.3  per  cent 
comp  Octl/23;  launched  Oct9/23. 

Memphis,  hull  503,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Octl4/20;  51.3  per  cent 
comp  Octl/23. 

Seekonk;  to  be  fitted  with  diesel 
engine;   2250  IHP;   5083  gross  tons. 

DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS 
BAY  CITY,  MICH. 

No  name,  hull  61,  yacht  builder's 
account;  sister  to  above;  keel  June 
28/22;  launched  Aug6/23;  delivery 
June  1/24,  est. 

Mary  Margaret,  hull  69,  freighter 
P.  R.  Eaglesfield;  65  LBP;  18  beam; 
GYo  loaded  draft;  10  loaded  speed 
55  DWT;  diesel  eng,  90  HP;  keel 
Junl/23;  launched  Aug21/23;  deliv- 
ered Octl5/23. 

Yacht,  hull  70,  R.  E.  Olds;  100  L 
BP;  18-6  beam;  4  loaded  draft;  die- 
sel eng,  250  IHP;  keel  Septl/23; 
launch  Novl5/23,  est.;  deliver  June 
1/24,  est. 

DRAVO    CONTRACTING    CO., 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Contract  No.  W-270,  2  steel  coal 
barges,  230  gross  tons  each,  builders' 
account. 

Contract  No.  W-276,  2  steel  barges, 
builder's  account,   135  gross  each. 

Contract  No.  W-283,  1  steel  tar- 
float.  River  Terminal  Commission, 
Memphis,  1000  gross. 

Hulls  Nos.  262-272,  inc.,  11  steel 
barges,  U.  S.  Engineers,  430  gross 
tons  each. 

Hulls  Nos.  279-281  inc.,  3  steel 
sand  and  gravel  barges,  builder's 
account;   135  gross  tons. 

Hulls  282-285  inc.,  4  steel  dump 
scows,  builder's  account. 

Hulls  293-306  inc.,  14  steel  barges, 
Mississippi  River  Commission,  Mem- 
phis ;  430  gross  tons  each. 

Hull  307,  steel  sand  and  gravel 
barge,  builder's  account,  135  gross 
tons. 

Hulls  308-313  inc.,  6  steel  dump 
scows,  U.  S.  Engineers,  Louisville; 
430  gross  tons  each. 

Hull  314,  steel  oil  barge,  Mexican 
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Petroleum  Corp.;  760  gross  tons. 

Hulls  315-316,  2  steel  oil  barges, 
Mexican  Petroleum  Corp.;  230  gross 
tons  each. 

Hull  317,  derrick  boat,  U.  S.  En- 
gineers, Huntington,  W.  Va.;  100 
gross  tons. 

Hull  318,  steel  hull  for  sand 
dredge;  Mississippi  River  Com., 
Memphis;   78   gross   tons. 

DUBUQUE  BOAT  AND  BOILER 
WORKS,  DUBUQUE,  IOWA 

Hulls  70  to  74,  inc.,  oil  barges, 
U.  S.  Engineers,  Rock  Island;  100 
LBP;  30  beam;  6  loaded  draft. 

Hulls  75-76,  2  oil  barges,  U.  S. 
Engineers,  Cincinnati;  100  LBP;  30 
beam;  6  loaded  draft. 

Hull  77,  hull  for  towboat,  U.  S. 
Engineers,  Nashville;  80  LBP;  20 
beam;  4-6  loaded  draft. 

ERASER,  BRACE,  LIMITED, 
THREE  RIVERS,  QUEBEC 

John  C.  Howard,  hull  20,  Lake 
freighter  George  Hall  Coal  Co.  of 
Canada;  250  LBP;  43  beam;  16-6 
loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed;  3270 
short  tons  DWT;  TE  eng,  1400  IHP, 
19x32x56-36  stroke;  2  Scotch  marine 
boilers,  14-7x10-8,  coal  burning; 
keel  Apr/22;  launched  May5/23. 

GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING 

WORKS,  RIVER  ROUGE, 

MICHIGAN 

Purchasing  Agent:    Chas.  Short. 

GREAT  LAKES   ENGINEERING 
WORKS,  ASHTABULA,  OHIO 

Twin  Cities,  hull  516;  refrigerator 
and  general  cargo,  McDougal  Term- 
inal Whse.  Co.;  250  LBP;  42  beam; 
diesel-electric;  keelFeb2/23;  launch- 
ed Junel6/23;  deliver  Sept/23,  est. 

Twin  Ports,  hull  517,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Febl3/23;  launched  Julv 
31/23;  deliver  Octl5/23,  est. 

HOWARD  SHIPYARDS  &  DOCK 
CO.,  JEFFERSONVILLE,  IND. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Jas.  E.  Howard. 

No  name,  hull  1560,  Mississippi 
River  packet,  Eagle  Packet  Co.,  St. 
Louis;  210  LBP;  38  beam;  6-6  deep; 
engines  and  boilers  to  be  installed 
by  owners;  deliver  Augl/23,  est. 

JOHNSON  IRON  WORKS.  D.  D.  & 
S.  B.  CO.,  NEW  ORLEANS 

Hull  174.  fireboat.  City  of  New  Or- 
leans; 138  LBP;  29  beam;  15-6  load- 
ed draft;  comp  eng,  2  WT  boilers; 
launched  Mavl2/23;  deliver  Oct30/ 
23,  est. 

MARIETTA    MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,   POINT   PLEAS- 
ANT, W.  VA. 

Sailor,  hull  137,  towboat,  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Corp.;  165  LBP; 
36  b^am;  7-6  depth;  105  gross  ton- 
nage; 16x32x8  ft  Tandem  comp  engs, 
western  river  return  tubular  boilers; 
keel  Octl  23;  launch  Janl  24,  est; 
deliver  Febl/24,  est. 

No  name,  hull  138,  sister  to  above. 


NASHVILLE    BRIDGE    COMPANY, 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    Leo  E.  Wege. 

No  name,  hull  51,  dump  scow,  U. 

S.  government;   100  LBP;   26  beam; 

4  loaded  draft;  keel,  Aprll/23;   de- 
livered June22/23. 

No  name,  hull  52,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Apr7/23;  delivered  Julyl3/23. 

No  name,  hull  53,  sister  to  above; 
keel  May3/23;  delivered  AuglO/23. 

No  name,  hull  55,  barge  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment; 80  LBP;  26  beam;  4  loaded 
draft;  keel  May23/23;  launched  Aug 
8/23. 

No  name,  hull  56,  barge  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment; 120  LBP;  36  beam;  6  5 
loaded  draft;  keel  Julyl/23;  launch- 
ed Septll/23. 

No  name,  hull  57,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Julyl/23  launched  Octl5/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  58,  sister  to  nhove; 
keel  Julyl5/23;  launch  Oct30/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  59,  sister  to  above; 
keel  July  15/23;  launch  Nov30/23, 
est. 

No  name,  hull  60,  barge,  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment; 60  LBP;  23  beam;  4.5  load- 
ed draft;  keel  Julyl/23;  launch  Nov 
30/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  61,  towboat  for  T. 
L.  Herbert  &  Sons;  92  LBP;  26 
beam;  4  loaded  draft;  66  DWT; 
launched  Octl/23. 

Hulls  62-64,  barges  for  U.  S.  govt, 
80  LBP;  26  beam;  4  loaded  draft; 
deliver  Feb/24,  est. 

Hull  37,  standard  barge  for  T.  L. 
Herbert  &  Sons.  100  LBP;  22  beam; 

5  loaded  draft;  keel  Octl/23;  deliver 
Novl/23,  est. 

NAVY  YARD,  BOSTON 

Whitnev,  destrover  tender  No.  4, 
U.  S.  Navy;  460  L.B.P. ;  61  beam; 
21  loaded  draft;  16  knots  loaded 
speed;  10,600  tons  displ;  7000  S.H.P. 
geared  Parsons  turbines;  2  W.T.  ex- 
press type  boilers;' keel  Apr23/21 ; 
launch  Octl2/23,  est;  deliver  1924, 
est. 

NAVY  YARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Dobbin,  hull  7,  destroyer  tender 
USN;  460  LBP;  60-10  beam;  21  load- 
ed draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
tons  disp;  Parsons  geared  turb  sin- 
gle screw  engs,  7000  SHP;  2  WT 
boilers;  keel  Dec23/19;  launch  May 
5/21;  deliver  July/24,  est. 

Constitution,  hull  8,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  850  LBP:  105-4  beam;  30-1 IV2 
loaded  draft;  33V?  loaded  speed;  43.- 
500  disp;  electric  drive.  180.000SHP: 
16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20;  to 
be  scrapped. 

United  States,  hull  9.  battle  cruis- 
er USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30- 
11^/0  loaded  draft;  33 V2  lof.ded  speed: 
43.500  disn:  electric  drive.  180.000 
SHP;  16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/ 
20;  to  be  scrapped. 

NEWPORT  NEWS   SHIPBUTT,DING 

&  DRYDOCK   COMPANY, 

NEWPORT  NEWS 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Plum- 
mer,  233  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


West  Virginia,  hull  211,  battleship 
USN;  600  LBP;  97-3 1/2  beam;  30-6 
mean  draft;  32,600  normal  disp;  21 
speed;  GE  turbo-elec  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  oil,  41,768 
sq  ft  plus  4168  superheat;  keel  Apr 
12/20;     launch   Novl9/21. 

Constellation,  hull  215,  battle- 
cruiser  USN;  850  LBP;  lOl-S^A 
beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,500  normal 
disp;  33^/4  speed,  est;  Westinghouse 
turbo-elec  drive,  180,000  SHP;  16 
WT  boilers,  oil,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Aug  18/ 20; 
contract  canceled. 

Ranger,  hull  216,  battle-cruiser  U 
SN;  sister  to  above;  keel  June23/21; 
contract  canceled. 

Iowa,  hull  258,  battleship  USN; 
660  LBP;  105  beam;  33  mean  draft; 
43,200  normal  disp;  23  speed;  GE 
turbo-elec  drive.  60,000  SHP;  12 
White-Forster  WT  boilers,  oil,  82,- 
800  sq  ft  plus  8940  superheat;  keel 
Mayl7/20;  contract  canceled. 

City  of  Chattanooga,  hull  266,  com- 
bination str.  Ocean  Steamship  Com- 
pany of  Savannah;  382  LBP;  52 
beam;  18-6  loaded  draft;  12y9  load- 
ed speed;  3500  DWT;  TE  engs,  2900 
IHP;  4  Scotch  boilers,  14x11-6;  keel 
Jan22/23;  launched  Julv28/23;  de- 
livered Sept29/23. 

City  of  Birmingham,  hull  267,  sis- 
ter to  above;  keel  Jan29/23;  launch- 
ed Aug30-23;  deliver  Nov/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  273,  oil  tank  barge, 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.  J.);  210  LBP; 
38  beam;  16-6  depth;  9  loaded  speed; 
capacity  11,000  barrels;  Mcintosh  & 
Seymour  diesel  engines;  455  HP 
Westinghouse  motor. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  L.  G.  Buck- 
waiter. 

No  name,  hull  265,  bulk  oil  stock; 
419-3  LBP;  56-3  beam;  25-91/4  load- 
ed draft;  10%  loaded  speed;  9870 
DWT;  3  cyl  TE  engs,  300  SHP;  3 
SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10x11-4;  keel 
Feb28*23. 

Saratoga,  hull  199,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  874  LOA;  850  LBP;  105-5V4 
extreme  beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,- 
500  normal  disp;  33^4  loaded  speed; 
GE  turbo-electric  drive;  180,000  SH 
P;  16  WT  boilers.  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18.000  superheat;  keel  Sept25/20. 

Washington,  hull  201,  battleship 
U.  S.  N.,  sister  to  above;  keel  Jun30 
/19;  launched  Septl/21 ;  work  sus- 
pended. 

Carabobo.  hull  278,  combn  str  Red 
D  Line;  305  long  by  48  by  22;  12 V2 
speed;  2200  SHP;  turbines  with  re- 
duction gear:  Scotch  boilers;  keel 
Febl9/23;   delivery  early  fall  /23. 

No  name,  hull  279,  tug,  American 
Dredging  Co.;  100x23x12  ft;  500  B 
HP:  Winton  diesel  engs;  keel  Sept 
1  23. 

Hulls  280-289.  ten  carfloats,  Penn- 
sylvania R.  R.  Co.;  250  ft  long;  two 
tracks;  hull  280;  keel  Julv23/23;  one 
carfloat  launched  Sept26/23;  deliv- 
ered OctlO/23. 
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THE    PUSEY    AND    JONES    COM- 
PANY, WILMINGTON, 
DELAWARE 

Vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager:   W.  G.  Coxe. 

Chelsea,  hull  1026,  double  screw 
steel  ferryboat,  fireproof,  Delaware 
River  Ferry  Co.;  200  LBP;  55-6 
beam;  16  moulded  depth;  2  comp  cyl 
engs;  2  cyl  tube  boilers;  14  miles 
loaded  speed;  keel  FeblO/23;  launch- 
ed Julyl2/23;  delivered  Septl3/23. 

Ocean  City,  hull  1027,  sister  to 
above;  keel  FeblO/23;  launched  Aug 
23/23;  deliver  Oct/23,  est. 

SPEDDEN  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Purchasing  Agent,  W.  J.  Collison. 

Tug  A,  Hull  255,  U.  S.  Engineers, 
Phila.;  50  LBP;  14-1 1'.  beam;  5 
loaded  draft;  41  DW  tons;  100  HP 
Mianus  engs. 

Tug  B,  hull  256,  sister  to  above. 

Tug  C,  hull  257,  sister  to  above. 

Tug  D,  hull  258,  sister  to  above. 

STATEN   ISLAND   SHIPBUILDING 

COMPANY,  STATEN  ISLAND, 

NEW  YORK 

Purchasing  Agent:   R.  C.  Miller. 

No  name,  hull  741,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  215  LBP;  45  beam; 
18  loaded  draft;  elec  drive,  1900 
IHP;  4  B&W  WT  boilers,  8000  sq 
ft  HS;  keel  Augl9/22;  launched  Mar 
17/23. 

No  name,  hull  742,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Augl9/22. 

No  name,  hull  743,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Oct30/22. 

Hull  745,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft  No.  1,  New  Jer- 
sey side;  keel  Oct7/22;  launched  Jan 
3/23. 

Hull  746,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft  No.  2,  New  Jer- 
sey side;  keel  Nov8/22. 

No  name,  hull  747,  freighter  Cats- 
kill  Evening  Line;  180  LBP;  30 
beam;  11-4  draft;  1076  gross;  keel 
Feb7/23. 

No  name,  hull  748,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  Ferry  Co.;  122  LBP;  52- 
4  beam;  11-7  loaded  draft. 


SUN   SHIPBUILDING    COMPANY, 

CHESTER,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  W.  Scott. 

A.MacKenzie,hull  58,  hopper  dredge 
US  Engrs;  245  LBP;  46  beam;  19-6 
loaded  draft;  10  y2  loaded  speed; 
2000  DWT;  diesel  -  electric  drive; 
keel  Mar9/23;  launched  Octl3/23; 
deliver  Jan20/24,  est. 

W.  L.  Marshall,  hull  59,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Mar26/23;  launched  Oct 
27/23;  deliver  Feb20/24,  est. 

Dan  C.  Kingman,  hull  60,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Junel8/23;  launch  Nov 
24/23,  est. 

Wm.  T.  Rossell,  hull  61,  sister  to 
above;  keel  June21/23;  launch  Dec 
22/23,  est. 

Troy  Socony,  twin  screw  barge. 
Standard  Trans.  Co.;  246  LBP;  37-6 
beam;  14  depth;  diesel  engines;  keel 
Feb26/23;  launched  Mayl2/23;  de- 
livered June  21/23. 

Carteret,  twin  screw  oil  barge.  Pan. 
Amer.  Pet.  &  Transp.  Co.;  150x32-6 
xlO  feet;  keel  April2/23;  launched 
June9/23;   delivered  July3/23. 

Hull  72,  oil  barge,  N.  Y.  Cen- 
tral R.  R.;  144  LBP;  27  beam;  11-6 
depth;  1100  DW  tons;  keel  Octl/23; 
launch  Novl7/23,  est;  deliver  Dec 
15/23,  est. 

TEBO   YACHT   BASIN   COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Socony  9,  hull  26,  Standard  Trans. 
Co.;  100-6  LBP;  24  beam;  12-9  load- 
ed draft;  235  gross  tons;  comp  engs; 
1  Scotch  boiler,  14-9x12;  keel  Aprl6 
/23;  launched  Aug6/23. 

THE  TOLEDO  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  M.  Ives. 

John  W.  Boardman,  hull  175,  steel 
self-unloader;  Huron  Transp.  Co.; 
333  LBP;  55  beam;  18  loaded  draft; 
12  loaded  speed;  5700  DWT;  TE  eng, 
1600  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers;  keel 
Mar21/23;  launched  Sept6/23;  de- 
liver Oct/23,  est. 

William  K.  Field,  hull  176,  bulk 
freighter.  The  Reiss  S.  S.  Co.,  She- 
boygan, Wis.;  580  LBP;  60  beam; 
20  loaded  draft;  12 V2  loaded  speed; 
12,000  DWT;  TE  eng,  2500  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers,  14  ft;  keel  June2/ 
23;  launch  Oct/23,  est;  deliver  Nov 
/23,  est. 


THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER- 
ING WORKS,  CHARLESTON, 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

Purchasing  Agent:    E.  T.  Jones. 

Greenbrier,  hull  21,  U.  S.  Light- 
house tender;  164-6  long  by  32-6  by 
5;  two  non-condensing  HP  engs,  15- 
inch  diam  cylinder,  84-inch  stroke; 
3  Mississippi  River  type  boilers,  26 
ft  long,  coal  burning,  natural  draft; 
keel  June26/23;  launch  OctlO/23, 
est;  deliver  Feb/24,  est. 

J.  B.  Battle,  hull  28,  100-ft  diesel- 
electric  towboat,  U.  S.  Engs.,  Mo- 
bile; keel  Aprl2/23;  launched  July 
17/23;  deliver  Novl/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  31,  24-inch  pipe  line 
dredge,  U.  S.  Engineers,  Cincinnati, 
O.;  175  long  by  50  by  81;  pumping 
engs  1000  BHP  Mcintosh  &  Seymour 
diesel;  2  aux  225  BHP  Mcintosh  & 
Seymour  engs;  keel  Sept20/23. 

Tacoma,  hull  32,  steel  hull,  Cin- 
cinnati Pomeroy  &  Charleston  Pack- 
et Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.;  190  long  by 
37  by  6;  keel  Novl/23. 

Lookout,  hull  33,  towboat,  U.  S. 
Engineers,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  116  ft. 
long;  29  ft.  beam;  5-6  depth;  2  sur- 
face condensing  tandem  comp.  engs, 
300  HP;  1  watertube  boiler;  coal 
burning;  natural  draft. 

SPEDDEN  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Drydock,  clean,  paint:  tug  Curtis 
Bay.  General  repairs  engine  and 
boiler:  tug  Winnesimmett  (also  in- 
stall new  rudder).  General  hull  and 
engine  repairs :  Blair,  Schenectady, 
Schonarie,  Hatteras. 

YARROWS,  LTD.,  VICTORIA,  B.  C. 

Extensive  bottom  damage  repairs: 
Siberian  Prince.  Docked  for  survey, 
tailshaft  drawn,  hull  chipped,  clean- 
ed and  painted:  Quadra.  Docked 
for  survey:  Newington.  Alterations 
to  feed  pipes:  Algerine.  Propeller 
repairs:  Prince  Rupert.  Docked, 
underwater  repairs  due  to  strand- 
ing:   Motor  Princess. 


WANTED— To  purchase  or  charter, 
small  schooner  with  auxiliary  power 
ready  for  service,  capable  of  handling 
600  to  1,000  tons  between  decks.  Give 
price  and  full  particulars.  Will  do 
business  with  owners  only,  no  brok- 
ers. Box  104,  Pacific  Marine  Review, 
576  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco. 


F.  J.  Wood 
President 


C.   A.  Thayer 
Secty.  &  Treas. 


W.   T.   Wood 
Vice-Pres. 


E.  K.  WOOD  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Export  and   Domestic  Fir  Cargoes 
Cut  to  Order 


1    DRUMM    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


MILLS  AT 


Bellingham,  Wash.  Hoquiam,  Wash. 

YARDS  AT 
Oakland,    Cal.  Los    Angeles,    Cal.  San    Pedro,    Cal. 

AGENTS    FOR 
Steamers:     "Tamalpais"      "Shasta"      "San   Jacinto"      "Siskiyou" 

''Lassen" 


Motorships:      "Sierra" 

~      "     Wood 

igilant" 

SALES    OFFICE,    PORTLAND,    OREGON 


Schooners:       "Alert"      "F.    J.    Wood"      "Fearless"      "Resolute" 
"Vif 


RED  STACK  TUGS 

Harbor,  Coast  Towing  and   Salvage   Work 

Coast   towing  tugs   are  equipped  with   wireless 
Latest  automatic  towing  machines  and  wrecking  gear 


TUGS 


Sea  Ranger  1000  H. P. 

Sea  Scout  1000  H.P. 

Sea    King    850  H.P. 

Fearless     600  H.P. 

Sea    Wolf    500  H.P. 

Alert     350  H.P. 

Sea   Fox    380  H.P. 

Sea    Lark    300  H.P. 

Restless     300  H.P. 

Liberty      250  H.P. 


Sea    Monarch     1000  H.P. 

Sea    Lion    1000  H.P. 

Sea    Eagle     750  H.P. 

Sea   Queen    550  H.P. 

Reliance     350  H.P. 

Sea   Prince   300  H.P. 

Intrepid      300  H.P. 

Sea    Witch    300  H.P. 

Eleu    300  H.P. 

Pilot     250  H.P. 


The    Shipowners    &    Merchants   Tugboat    Co. 

GREEN-ST.   WHARF    (PIER    15) 

Phones:    Kearny  3497-3498  and  Sutter  4268 

Office  open   Day  and   Night 
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Shipyard  Notes 


The  Pacific  Steamship  Co.  has  asked 
for  bids  for  the  work  of  taking  the 
Mcintosh  &  Seymour  engines  out  of 
the  motorships  Benowa,  Cethana, 
Challamba,  and  Culburra  and  in- 
stalling them  in  the  auxiliary 
schooners  Moonlite, 
lite,  and  Dawnlite. 
this  work  on  the 
awarded  to 
Seattle,    on 


Sunlite,  Day- 
Contract  for 
Moonlite  was 
Todd  Dry  Docks,  Inc., 
a    bid    of    $131,000    and 


75  days.  Other  bids  submitted  were: 
Heffernan  Drydock  Company,  Seat- 
tle, $137,000  "and  90  days;  General 
Engineering  Company,  $175,856  and 
90  days;  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  $176,980  and  60  days;  Moore 
Drydock  Company,  $179,585  and  90 
days,  and  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Co., 
$184,000  and  110  days. 


The  former  steamer  Magunkook, 
owned  by  the  Oceanic  Steamship 
Company,  is  being  converted  to  a 
full-powered  motorship  by  the  Moore 
Dry   Dock   Company. 


The  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Com- 
pany has  ordered  new  boilers  and 
engines  for  installation  in  the 
steamer   City   of   Los    Angeles,   pur- 


chased from  the  Shipping  Board. 
The  engines  are  to  be  Curtis  twin 
turbines  of  12,000  shaft  horsepower. 
It  is  expected  that  the  new  turbines 
will  be  completed  and  installed  in 
the  late  spring  of  next  year.  The 
new  machinery  will  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $850,000  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Steamship  Company  is  plan- 
ning the  expenditure  of  an  addi- 
tional $150,000  in  further  improve- 
ments to  the  City  of  Los  Angeles. 
The  new  engines  will  shorten  the 
time  required  for  the  run  from  Los 
Angeles  Harbor  to  Honolulu  from 
seven  days  to  five  and  a  half  or  six 
days. 


The  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Union  Plant,  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  announced  that  it  has 
taken  over  the  manufacture  of 
Plant-Mills  Direction  Indicator.  This 
equipment  was  described  in  the 
April,  1923,  issue  of  Pacific  Marine 
Review. 


Merritt,  Chapman  &  Scott,  salvage 
operators,  through  Pillsbury  &  Cur- 
tis, Pacific  Coast  agents,  have  been 
awarded  contract  for  salvaging 
guns,    machinery,    ammunition    and 


other  removable  equipment  from 
the  United  States  destroyers  wreck- 
ed on  the  rocks  at  Honda  during 
September.  Salvaged  material  will 
be  taken  to  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard. 


The  Hanlon  Drydock  &  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.,  Oakland,  was  awarded  con- 
tratc  for  converting  steamer  Meri- 
den  into  a  lumber  carrier  for  the 
E.  K.  Wood  Lumber  Co.,  on  a  bid 
of  $45,424  and  30  days.  Shipping 
Board  steamer  West  Montauk  is  also 
to  be  reconditioned  on  a  bid  of 
$15,620. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  San 
Francisco,  will  shortly  start  work  of 
reconditioning  the  steamers  Point 
Adams  and  Point  Bonita  for  the 
lumber  carrying  trade  for  the  Ham- 
mond Lumber  Company,  owners. 
The  work  on  both  vessels  will  rep- 
resent a  sum  of  approximately 
$175,000. 

After  twice  rejecting  bids  for  re- 
pairs to  the  tanker  William  F.  Her- 
rin,  damaged  by  fire  during  Septem- 
ber, the  Associated  Oil  Company 
awarded  the  contract  to  this  plant 
on  a  material  and  time  basis.  It  is 
estimated  the  repairs  will  cost  about 
$225,000. 


\^^ZjJ/^yi^  ^/^ 


d/m:/^^^/iy 


FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

SHIPBUILDERS-ENGINEERS-REPAIRERS 

Plant  Kearny.  N.J.      SalesOffice  26  Beaver  St..  Mew  York 
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Spot  your  loads 
quickly  and  safely  with 
YALE  CHAIN  BLOCKS 


:Cyale> 


^yALE  Spur-Geared  Chain  Blocks 
■'■  are  controlled  positively  and 
safely.  They  multiply  your  effective 
man-power  to  such  a  large  degree 
that  they  have  taken  a  leading  place 
in  every  industry  in  the  world. 

Yale  Chain  Blocks  mounted  on  an 
overhead  I-Beam  track  are  ideal  for 
serving  machine  tools,  spotting  the 
work  accurately,  speedily  and  eco- 
nomically, 100 '^c.  Such  equipment 
will  keep  your  machines  busy  and 
enable  you  to  use  your  men  to  better 
advantage  than  in  lifting  and  moving 
the  heavy  work  about  your  plant. 

You  can  use  Yale  equipment  to 
advantage  —  ask  our  engineers  to 
show  you  how  and  to  tell  you  par- 
ticularly about  the  special  safety  fea- 
tures of  the  Yale  Chain  Block,  and 
about  the  Yale  Steel-Plate  Trolley 
that  successfully  withstood  a  600*^0 
overload  in  actual  break-down  test 
without  the  slightest  injury. 

Yale  Made  is  Yale  Marked 


VALE 


Chain  Blocks 
Electric  Hoists 

I-Beam  Trolleys 
Industrial  Trucks 


} 


t 

For  DiFts 

For    ^ 

Shifts 


The  Yale  &.  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

Makers  of  Yale  Products:  Locks,  Door  Closers 
and  Material  HandliiiR  Kquipment 

Stamford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 
Hoistmft"x  Conveying  Systems 


CORK 

Aboard  Ship 


DISTRIBUTERS  FOR 


Armstrong  Cork  &  Insulation 
Company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


NONPAREIL  CORKBOARD 

For  Cold  Storage  Rooms 

NONPAREIL  CORK  COVERING 

For  Brine  and  Ammonia  Lines 

NONPAREIL  INSULATING  BRICK 

For  Boiler  Insulation 


CORK  TILE,  LINOTILE 

For  Deck.  Floors 


ARMSTRONG 
LINOLEUM  FLOORS 


Estimates  Given 
Complete  Installations 


Van  Fleet- Freear  Company 

557  HOWARD  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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LINER    LOADING   WHEAT   AT   ONE    OF    THE    PRIVATE    ELEVATORS 


This  vessel,   the   "Tjibesar,"   of  the  Java    Pacific    Line,    is    500   feet   long.    63.7   feet   wide   and   39.2   deep.     She   car- 
ried  a   cargo    of   wheat    and   flour   to    China   amounting   to    15,000   tons 


OPPORTUNITY 


The  -whole  workl  comes  to  Portland  for  wheat,  luniher,  Hour.  a])ple.s.  i)runes.  canned  i^oods, 
salmon  and  many  other  products  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin.  In  exchani^e  for  these  it  sends  copra, 
hemp,  linseed,  sugar,  coffee,  oils,  chinaware,  silk  and  many  other  i)roducts  in  great  ships  from  the 
seven  seas. 

Where  these  trade  lanes  cross  is  OPPORTL'XITV.  Fifty-one  steamship  lines  now  serving  Port- 
land have  found  ])rofitahle  occupaticMi.    Xew  lines  continue  to  enter  the  field. 

Export  and  import  houses  are  taking  advantage  of  the  abundant  chances  for  trade  deNclopmcnt 
in  both  old  channels  and  new. 

Portland  welcomes  new  business  enterprises.  Those  who  want  to  buy — want  to  sell — or  want  to 
employ  tonnage  will  find  their  OPPORTUXTTV  here.  The  Traffic  Department  will  gladly  furnish 
information,  help  estaldish  connections,  and  aid  the  newcomer  in  any  possible  way. 

Inquiries  Solicited  by  Traffic  Department 

THE  PORT  OF  PORTLAND  and  THE  COMMISSION  OF  PUBLIC  DOCKS 

SPALDING   BUILDING.    PORTLAND,   OREGON 


Eastern  Office 


Oriental  Office 


Far  East  Office 


C.  A.  Lockhart.  Eastern  Traffic  Agent  S-  L.  Wiggins,  Oriental  Representative  Geo.  T.  Webster.  Representative 

'            „   ■     .                                               Port  of  Portland  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Straits 

515  Barclay  Building  710  Shosen  Bldg.,  No.  5  Kargan-Dori  Settlements 

299  Broadway,  New  York  City                                     Kobe,  Japan  Hotel  Raffles.  Singapore 

-    THE  PORT  OF  SATISFACTORY  SERUICE    - 
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Munson-McCormick  Line 


COASTWISE 
SERVICE 


FAST  AND   DEPENDABLE  SERVICE 
between 


INTERCOASTAL 
SERVICE 


New  York  and  Baltimore  and  Principal  Pacific  Coast  Ports 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS 

Mccormick  steamship  company 

OPERATING  A   LARGE  FLEET   IN   A   FAST   AND   FREQUENT 

SERVICE    BETWEEN    ALL    PACIFIC    COAST    PORTS    FROM 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C,  TO  SAN  DIEGO.    THRU   FREIGHT   RATES 

TO  INTERIOR   NORTHWEST 


Our  Service 

Our  extensive  shipping  in- 
terests and  facilities  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  offer  to 
tlie  lumber  trade  an  unex- 
celled service. 


Our  Service 

We  operate  one  of  tfie  larg- 
est creosoting  plants  on  tlie 
Pacific  Coast  in  conjunc- 
tion witfi  our  mills  capable 
of  producing  500,000  feet 
of  lumber  daily. 


Chas.  R.  McCormick  &  Company 


GENERAL     OFFICES 


900  MATSON  BUILDING 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


UNITED    AMERICAN    LINES,    INC. 

PACIFIC  COAST  HEADQUARTERS,  230  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

INTERCOASTAL 


WEEKLY  SERVICE 
VIA  PANAMA  CANAL 

Baltimore-New  York-Boston 
Philadelphia  and  Los  Angeles 
San  Francisco-Seattle-Portland 


NORTH  PACIFIC-EUROPEAN 
FORTNIGHTLY  SERVICE 

Between  North  Pacific  Ports 

and 

United   Kingdom-Continent 


PACIFIC     COAST     AGENTS 
LOS  ANGELES  S.  S.  COMPANY  SUDDEN  &  CHRISTENSON        COLUMBIA  PACIFIC  SHIPPING  CO. 

Los  Angeles  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  Portland  , 

ATLANTIC     COAST     AGENTS 

UNITED    AMERICAN     LINES,    INC. 
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INTERCOASTAL--  OFF5HORE  -  C0ASTWI5E 


LINES      SER.VING     PACIFIC  COAST  PORTvS 


INTERCOASTAL 


I     SAN  FRANCISCO     j 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN  STEAM- 
SHIP COMPANY 

215    Market   street.      Phone   Douglas  9560. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Weekly  from  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Port- 
land, Oakland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
to   New   York  and   Boston. 

SAILINGS— Every  14  days  from  Portland,  Se- 
attle, Tacoma,  Oakland,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles   to    Baltimore  and    Philadelphia. 

SAILINGS— Every  28  days  from  Portland,  Se- 
attle, Tacoma,  Oakland,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles   to   Savannah   and   Charleston. 


ARGONAUT  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

Norton,    Lilly   i^   Company,  general  agents. 

485    California   street.     Phone  Sutter   3600. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — l-lvery  2  weeks  between  Vanvou- 
vcr,  Seattle,  Portland,  San  I'rancisco  and 
Los  Angeles  and  .\ew  York,  Boston,  Prov- 
idence,   Philadelphia   and    Baltimore. 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

The   Robert    Doll.ir  Co. 

Robert    Dollar     Building,    311     California    street. 
Phone   Kearny   4570. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal  Service. 

Regular  sailings  between  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,  \'ancouver,  B.  C,  Los  Angeles, 
New   York.    Kostoii,    Baltimore  and   Norfolk. 

ELDER  &  MITTNACHT  LINE 

(■Operating   f.    S.    S.    B.   vessels.) 

Struthers  iS:  Barrv,  general  agents.  Pacific  Coast. 

112   Market  street.      Phone  Sutter  7640. 

FREIGHT    ONLY, 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

Monthly  between  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Portland,  Seattle  and  Boston,  New 
York   and    Philadelphia. 


GARLAND   STEAMSHIP  CORPORA- 
TION 

J.   D.   Srireckels   &  Bros.   Company. 
2   Pine  street.      Phone  Douglas  3600. 
FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal   Service. 

Every  two  weeks  between  Puget  Sound, 
San  Francisco  and  Los  .Angeles  and  New 
York.    Baltimore    and    Norfolk. 


ISTHMIAN    STEAMSHIP   LINES 

Xortf  1.    Lillv   &   Companv.   general   agents. 

JS5    California   street.      Phone   Sutter   3600. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal   Service. 

Evcrv  .i  to  7  days  between  Vancouver, 
.Seattle.  San  Francisco,  Los  .Angeles,  San 
Diego  and  New  York,  Boston,  Providence, 
Philadelphia   and   Baltimore. 

SAILINGS— Hawaiian  Service. 

Monthly  from  Baltimore  to  Hawaii  via  San 
Diego  and  Los  Angeles. 


LUCKENBACH  LINES 

Luckenbach    Steamship    Company,    Inc. 

201    Calit'ornia    street.      Phone   Sutter   7600. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — North    Atlantic  -  Intercoastal. 

Every  7  days  from  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Van- 
couver, Portland,  Astoria,  San  Francisco, 
Oakland  and  Los  Angeles  to  New  York, 
Boston    and   Philadelphia. 

SAILINGS— Gulf. 

Every  17  days  from  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Van- 
couver, Portland,  Astoria,  San  Francisco, 
Oakland  and  Los  Angeles  to  Galveston, 
New    Orleans   and   Mobile. 


MOORE  &  McCORMACK  COMPANY, 
INC. 

(Managing    agents     for    Commercial     Steamship 

Lines.) 
Struthers  &  Barrv,    general    agents.  Pacific  Coast. 
112   Market    street.      Phone   Sutter   7640. 
FREIGHT  ONLY. 
SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

By   five   steamers   between    New    York,   Phil- 
adelphia,    Baltimore     and     Los     -Angeles,     San 
Francisco,    Portland   and    Seattle. 


MUNSON-McCORMICK  LINE 

McCormick     Steamship      Line,     general      Pacific 

Coast   agent. 

1    Drunini    street.      Phone   Kearny   5100. 
FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

Semi-monthly  between  New  York  and  Bal- 
timore and  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,   Portland,   Seattle  and   Tacoma. 


NAWSCO  LINE 

(North    Atlar.t'c   iK-    Western    Steamship    Corpn.) 
J'acific   Strar-vl'ip   Company. 
60   Californi..    street.      Phone   Sutter   7800. 
FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

ICvcry  14  .lavs  between  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Van- 
couver, J'ortland,  .Astoria,  San  Francisco, 
Oakland.  Los  Angeles,  .San  Diego,  Charles- 
ton, Baltimore,  Philadeli)hia,  New  York, 
Boston    and    Ponland,    Maine. 


PACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    COM- 
PANY 

SOS    Caliloinia   street.      Phone   Sutter  3800. 

SAIILINGS— Intercoastal     (Passengers    and 
Freight). 

Evcrv  23  days  from  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  via  Manzanillo,  San  Jose  de  CJuate- 
mala,  .Acajutla.  La  Libcrtad,  Corinto,  Bal- 
boa, Cristobal,  Havana  and  New  York. 
Westward  calls:  New  York.  Cristobal, 
Balboa,  Corinto,  La  Libcrtad,  San  Tose  de 
Guatemala,  .Manzanillo,  Los  Angeles.  San 
Francisco. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal    (Direct    Freight 
Service). 

Every  14  days.  Eastward  calls:  San  Fran- 
cisco. Los  .Angeles,  Baltimore,  New  York 
and  Norfolk.  Westward  calls:  New  York, 
Baltimore.  Norfolk.  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco  and   Portland. 


PACIFIC-CARIBBEAN  GULF  LINE 

Swayne   &   Iloyt,    Inc.,   managers. 

430  Sansome  street.      Phone  Kearny  2600. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Monthly  from  Seattle  and  Puget 
Sound,  Portland  and  Columbia  River,  San 
Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles  to  New  Or- 
leans, Mobile  and  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf 
of  Mexico  ports  as  inducements  offer,  via 
Panama   Canal. 

PANAMA  PACIFIC  LINE 

International    Mercantile    Marine   Company. 
Passenger    Offices:     550    Market    street.      Phone 
^  Garfield    1965. 

Freight   and    Operating   Offices:     Pacific   Steam- 
ship   Company,    60    California    street.      Phone 
SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

Regular  intervals  between  New  York  and 
San  Diego.  I-os  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,   Portland,   Seattle  and   Tacoma. 

TRANSMARINE  LINES 

Transmarine    Corporation. 

Bank    Line   Transport   &   Trading   Co.,   agents. 

246    Battery   street.      Phone   Sutter    137. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

Weekly  between  Port  Newark  and  Los  An- 
geles,   San    Francisco   and    Puget   Sound. 

UNITED-AMERICAN    LINES.   INC. 

Sudden    \-    Cliristenson,    agents. 

230   California   street.      Phone   Garfield  2846. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

Weekly  between  Baltimore,  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, J'hiladelphia,  Los  .Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco,   Oakland,    Portland   and   Seattle. 


WILLIAMS  LINE 

\\'illianis    .Steamship    Companv,    Inc. 

John    \V.    Cliapm.-ni,    Pacific   Coast   manager. 

110    California    street.      Phone    Douglas    1670. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

Every  14  davs  between  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Vancouver,  P..  C,  .Aberdeen,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  and  New 
York,    Philadelphia,    Norfolk  and   Baltimore. 


I  SEATTLE 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN    STEAM- 
SHIP COMPANY 

Henry   Dearborn,   agent. 

Mutual   Life   Building. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Weeklv  from  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Port- 
land. Oakland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
to   New   York  and  Boston. 

SAILINGS— Every  14  days  from  Portland,  Se- 
attle, Tacoma,  Oakland,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles  to    Baltimore  and    Philadelphia. 

SAILINGS— Every  28  days  from  Portland,  Se- 
attle. Tacoma,  Oakland,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles   to   Savannah   and   Charleston. 
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COAST  TO  COAST 


Fast  Service  by  Sea 
Between  California  and  New  Yori^ 


Regular  Dependable   Coast   to   Coast  Passenger  and  Freight  Service 
New  York  and  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco,   Oakland,   Portland,   Seattle,   Tacoma 


WESTBOUND 

From  New  York,  Pier  61,  N.  River 

KROONLAND     Oct  18 

FINLAND     Nov    1 

MANCHURIA      Nov  22 

KROONLAND     Dec     6 

FINLAND     Dec  20 

MANCHURIA    Jan   10 


EASTBOUND 
From  San  Francisco,  Pier  22 — Los  Angeles  Har. 

KROONLAND    Nov  10 Nov  12 

FINLAND    Nov  24 Nov  26 

MANCHURIA     Dec  15 Dec  17 

KROONLAND     Dec  29 Dec  31 

FINLAND      Jan     12 Jan     14 

MANCHURIA     Feb     2 Feb     4 


Direct   connections   at   New   York   and   thru    Bills    of   Lading  issued   via : 

American   Line  to  HAMBURG.  Red   Star  Line  to  ANTWERP.  Atlantic    Transport    Line    to    LONDON. 

White    Star   Line   to    LIVERPOOL,    SOUTHAMPTON    and    MANCHESTER. 


PACIFIC  STEAMSHIP  CO.   (The  Admiral  Line),  General  Freight  Agents  Pacific  Coast 

S.\N    FRANCISCO  LOS   ANGELES  SEATTLE  PORTLAND 

60   California   St.  322   Citizens  National   Bank  L.   C.   Smith   Bldg.  Admiral   Line  Terminal 


SEATTLE 
619  Second  Ave. 


Passenger  Offices: 
H.  LARKE — Pacific   Coast  Manager 
SAN  FRANXISCO 
550   Market   St. 


LOS  ANGELES 
Securities   Bldg. 


AMERICAH-ffAWAIIAN  STEAMSHIP  CQMR\NY 


The  American-Hawaiian  S.  S.  Co.  operates  a  Fleet  of  21  Steamers  and  Motor  Ships 
in  the  Following  Fast  Freight  Services  Between 

Pacific  Coast  Ports 

and 


New  York  and  Boston 

East  and  West  Bound 
WEEKLY  SAILINGS 


Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 

East  and  West  Bound 
EVERY  14  DAYS 


Charleston  and  Savannah 

East  and  West  Bound 
EVERY  28  DAYS 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN    STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

General  Offices : 
215     MARKET     ST.  SAN     FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 
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INTERCOASTAL 


7 -J  PACIFIC-CARIBBEAN  GULF  LINE  GARLAND   STEAMSHIP   CORPO- 

SEATTLE  A.    >r.    Gillc.pie.   Inc..   agents.  RATION 

^M^t^  M.    K   L,K.                        J  ^      -^   ,,,„,^,.,,^       j.,^^^^   j,,,;^^^   3-,^  ^^     g     Intorcoastal    Line.) 

*— "• ■" -»  FREIGHT  ONLY.  J.   D.    Sprcckcls   &    Bros.    Company. 

(Continued)  SAILINGS— Montlily    from    Seattle    and    PuRCt  ■}■    -^J-    Culver,    Rcncral    aRent. 

.Sound,    Portland    and    Columbia    Kivcr,    San  iUT>T?.",Vi..  •'v^lLVi*^,^^''^'^'- 

ARGONAUT    STEAMSHIP    LINE  Francisco    and     Los     Angeles    to     .\cw     Or-  f??T^S.?r'^c  O^LY. 

Norton     1  illv   \   Company    general   agents  ^^^"^-    i^'ohi'e    and    aribbean    Sea    and    Gulf  SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

Ala'^ka'r.uildinc.     Phone  Elliott  2450.           '         '  "j    Mexico    ports    as    inducements    ofTer,    via  i'-'T'v-  f'Tu*'^   ^""V"'   ^T"    York.    Baltimore 

FREIGHT  ONLY  I'anama   Canal.  ^"^    -Norfolk    to    Los     Angeles,    San     Fran- 

SAILINGS-Every"     10     days     between     Seattle.  '='"^°   '''"''    ^'"K*-"'   Sound. 

Portland.    San    Francisco    and    l.os    .\ngeles  PAMAMA    PAPTFTr    T  TMT? 

a,;d    New    York      Boston.    Providence.    Phil-  t'^NAMA    PAL11<1C    LINE  ISTHMIAN    STEAMSHIP    LINES 

adtlphia    and     l.altiinorc.  (International    .Mercantile    Marine    Company.)  ,.                .  .„       „     „ 

Pacific    Steamship    Company,    agents.  iNorton.    Lilly    \-    Comjiany,   general    agents. 

DOLLAR    STEAMSHIP    LINE  I.     C.    Smith    Building.      Phone    Elliott   2068.  fe'J,.Y;i'i^-i>""Al,T''^"'^'"«^-      ^'^""'^   «73044. 

L.  C.   Smith   Building.    Phone  Elliott  0794.  FREIGHT  ONLY.  qaii  iNr^     ^^T.^^n     *  l   «       • 

FREIGHT   ONLY.  SAILINGS— Intercoastal.  SAILINGS— Intercoastal   Service. 

SAILINGS— Trans-Pacific.  Regular    intervals    between    New    York     San  t' '^J     ^c  '°    r     ''"^^     be  ween     Vancouver, 

Monthly   from    \orth   Pacific   Coast   ports   to  Diego,    Los    Angeles.    San    Francisco,    Oak  DieJo'^n^f  Nel^YoX' Bo%^^^^ 

Shanghai.     Kobe.     Hongkong     and     Manila.  land,    Portland,    Seattle   and   Tacoma.  >I    1^10^1-,    nL     RnlH n,.r J      '    P'^°^'d«"«' 

originating    and     returning    via    San     Fran-  SAILINGs!llHaw'aifan''sirvTce 

SAILINGS-Roun-the-World.  TRANSMARINE    LINES  Monthly   from    Baltimore   to   Hawaii   via  San 

Monthly    from   San    Francisco  to   the   Orient.  Iransmnrine    Corporation.  ^'^'^^    ^""    ^°^    Angeles. 

Philipi)ines.    Singapore.    India    and    Mediter-  W  .    D.    Benson,    agent. 

raneaii    ports,    returning   via    Panama    Canal.  44J8  White   linilding.      Phone   Elliott   6127.  T^TICKFNR APT-T    T  IMTT^n 

FREIGHT  ONLY  ±^w\^r^ii,i\  atw^sn.    i^xiNn^o 

ELDER    &    MITTNACHT    LINE  SAILINGS-Intercoastal.  Liickenbacb    Stenm.hip    Company.        . 

(Operating    C.  S.  S.  B.  vessels.)  \\  eeklv   between    Port  Newark  and   Los  An-  i"RF\VHT    OMT  v'"'*'-      ^ ''""''    ^'*'""   ^°^- 

FREiGHT"oNfY"^'-      ''"""    '^"""    '"°-  "       ""'"°                  "''  SAnipN^G^S-K- Atlanticlnterceastal. 

SAILINGS-Intercoastal.  UNITED-AMERICAN  LINES.  INC.  rf.Z\L  t-'  !'°'",   ''?'""ijr''-    S^"    F,':^"- 

MoiitliK-       l.ftvvpen       '^pnttle        Tpr-nrm        Port.  c      l  i            c      /-,      ■  ^^^^°    ^""     ''"^     .\ngclcs    tO     .New    York,     BoS- 

MoiUliK      between     Seattle,      lacoma,     lort-  .^„dden    >^    Chnstcnson,    agents.  ton   and    Philadelphia. 

v"'i-     pT't  l'i''V'^'"'n  i/-°'     ^"^"^f":     ^^,yf  S'<1   Tloge    Building.  SAILINGS— Gulf  Service. 

\ork,    Philadelphia.    Baltimore   and    Norfolk.  FREIGHT   ONLY.  Kvorv     17     avs    from     Portland.     San     Fran- 
PA-DT   AMrk    Cr-CATV/rcXJTTD    PrkDlDOOA  SAILINGS-Intercoastal.  ci^co    and    Los    .\ngeles    to    Galveston.    New 
GARLAND    STEAMSHIP    CORPORA-  ^^  ccklv   between    Baltimore.   New  York.  Bos-  Orleans  and   .Mobile 
TION  •""•    Philadelphia.    Los    .Xngeles.    San    Fran- 
General    Steamship    Corporation,    agents.  '^'^<^°-   Oakland.   Portland   and   Seattle.-  MOORF   /Sr   MrmPMAPTf   mTWDAMV 
Colman    Buil.ling.      Phone    Elliott    5706.  -iirxT  t  t  a  n/ro    t  txtx^  ^Vlxi^   *   McLORMACK   COMPANY, 
FREIGHT   ONLY.  WILLIAMS    LINE  INC. 

^^^H^ry^~«"eeks "between    Puget    Sound     San  tt '"l''"V    •''»^''™^'"'> .  (^"'"Panv.    Inc.  (Managing     agents     for     Commercial     Steamship 

h.ver\    .    weeks    between    Puget^ouncl.    ban  TTanfor<I   street   terminal.      Phone   Elliott   6657.  Lines.) 

rrancisco  and   Los  .Angeles  and  New  York,  FREIGHT  ONTT  V                                                                     Qfr. ,»!,»,-'    v    -n^ .     t                      i            »     t.     •<^ 

Baltimore   and    Norfolk.  SAILINGS-^InteTcoastal.  Coast               '       '   ^    '•   ^'"""'   ''''"*'   ^""''^'= 

ISTHMI/N    STEAMSHIP   LINES  V^n^ou '4. 'T    C^'Tb"  rd^een"''^^^^^^  '',S227S9:''     ^'"'^"'''^     """'""^-       ''''"""^     '^     ^'- 

Norton.   Lillv    \-   Company,   general   agents.  Cisco.     Oakland.     Los     .Angeles,     and     New  FREIGHT    ONLY. 

Alaska    BnildinL'.     Phone    Elliott   2450.  York,    I'hiladelphia.    Norfolk  and    Baltimore.  SAILINGS — Intercoastal. 

FREIGHT    ONLY.  by    five   steamers    between    New    York,    Phil- 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal   Service.  »>——«.«.«._.     ,_ adeiphia.    Baltimore    and    Los    .Angeles,    San 

Every   5    to   7   days  between   Vancouver,   Se-  .      —■»———"»•——-————————— ———.—— »-^  Francisco.    Portland    and    Seattle. 

attle.     San     Francisco,     Los     .Angeles.     San  I               ¥   ^^C     AMrf^TW   li^C                ! 

Diego   and    New    York.    Boston,    Providence,  J                JLivFiJ     /\i^\jtiH_i3                 ♦         ,,,,..„_..  . 

Philadelphia    and    Baltimore.  • •  MUNSON-McCORMICK    LINE 

SAILINGS--Hawaiian    Service.  "■"■""""""*"""""""■"""""  -•—■—— 4  -vi^r,^r-r„;^u    c.,.,.,,  i,-       r 

-«»      .11        r             T>   1.-               .        TT         ...  -McLormicK    .steamship    Company. 

sT  DiegoTd    Los' Angdes."     "'""'     "^  AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN     STEAM-  L-e^Mortgage    Building.      Phone    Metropolitan 

TTTr-T^t7MT5Ar^XJ     TTKTI7C  SHIP     COMPANY  FREIGHT     ONLY. 

LUCKENBACH    LINES  McCmmick.    Mdlurson    .V-    Lapham,   agents  SAILINGS-Intercoastal.     ^^         ^,     ,           ,    „  , 

Luckenhach    Steamship   Company.   Inc.  Central     P.uiMin"                                             .  ^,>-"i=.  Semi-monthly   between    New   York   and    Bal- 

L.    C.    Smith    Buihling.      Phone    Elliott    1206.  FREIGHT   ONLY               "  timorc     and     Los    .Angeles.     San     Francisco, 

crT¥TSJ^'^  °M^X-  A.t      .-     T    .             »  1  SAILINGS-Intercoastal.  Oakland.    Portland,    Seattle    and    Tacoma. 

SAILINGS-North   Atlant.c-Intercoastal.  SAILINGS     Weekly  from  Seattle.  Tacoma.  Port- 

fo;^;;r.^tIra,ld?"As^rr!.!.'.^IrTr•:•ncrsro•,  |r'L21''o;^'\,^-]"B^T"'^"^^°-   ^°^  ^"^^'"  NAWSCO     LINE 

^.".{''ph'-nd^h^bin"'''"''"''    ^'^'''    ^''"■'''    ^°'^°"  SAILINGS-Ever;    UdavsTrom    Portland,  Se-  (North     Atlantic     &     Western     Steamship     Com- 

«;ATL.iNG<;— Giilf  '"""'■•   Tacoma.   Oakland.   San    Francisco,  Los  Pany.) 

Fv,.rv    17   H-ivs   from    Se-.tt1e     Tar-om-i     Van  Angeles   to    Baltimore   and    Philadclnhia.  Pacinc    Steamship    Company,    agents. 

Ji,\;e\.'po^?i;JrAs\'o"'ia'-sIn'F^^^^  S^^"fl°|-'J^-">Vf l,'''''?  ^"/"'■^'•^"'^' r^^'  '"Mam"7"s'^   •''■'' ''""■■''     '''"''     ^''"'''"'^-       ^"^""^ 

Oakland     and     Los     Angeles    to     Galveston,  Anl;il  f     4 '   "'''''':''"''•  ^'";^,  ^^^"O^^co,  Los  FRKi'nHT    hwT  V 

New    Orleans    and    Mobile.  Angeles   ,o   Savannah    and   Charleston.  SAfLpN'c^S.-^l'^t'aLastal. 

MOORE  &  McCORMACK  COMPANY,  ARGONAUT   STEAMSHIP   LINE  Francisco'  1.1.7 AngelrrPhiKS  New 

INC.  N'ort<in.    Lilly   iV   Company,   general   agents.  A'ork.    Boston    and    Portland,    Maine. 

(Managing     agents    for     Commercial     Steamship  ^'an    -N'uvs    Building.      Phone   .Maine  873044. 

'^tnX's    .^.    Barry     Inc      agents  lff^'?^r^  °!'''^-           ,  PACIFIC     MAIL    STEAMSHIP 

i.rSmini    Building       Plfone    Elliott    2478.  ^^^V.^.^T^'^'^T^T^-      V                      «:..,  COMPANY 

FRETGHT   ONLY  tveiv     J    weeks    from    Vancouver,    Seattle. 

«;AITTNG<;— Intercoastal  Portland.    San     Francisco    and    Los    Angeles  Passenger    Offices:     503    Soutn    Spring    street. 

Every    3    weeks    between     Seattle.     Tacoma,  *"    >^.'--    ^''^%  ,1?"^*°"-    Providence.     I'hila-  Ireight     Offices:       605     Central      Building,      108 

Portland.    San    Francisco.   Los   Angeles.  New  ''^''-'^'-^    =>""•    Baltimore.  catt  TNP <i     T  \''"'"-    *  t  .i, *  cci.m.^i.oo    ,  «tx 

York.    Philadelphia.    Baltimore   and    Norfolk,  ^   i^i^rl'^}^"''°^^^^^  (PASSENGERS   AND 

DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE  Fv.?.  Ti'  ^,       f          c       r-       • 

MUNSON-McCORMICK    LINE  r      I     r  .hman     .agen,  Ll'^'^Xn^'elel^la  ^rn.f:?iL,^^sTn"Yo°se^"d'e 

i^^I,/;,„V"oM/v"'*'    ''^'^'-  4_       lac.fic^Lleetne    l.u.ldmg.       Phone    S7D-171,  Cumtemala.  .  Acajuf la.    La    Libertad,    Corinto. 

rFT^R.'^r'^c  ONpY.  FRFTGHT   ONT  V  ?r'''"'°?>    Cristobal,     Havana.     Baltimore    and 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal.  hKtlUMl    UNLY.  New    York        WestwarH    ctIIs  •      >:«>.,    v^rL- 

Semi-monthly,   between     New     York.     Balti-  SAILINGS-Intercoastal   Service  BaUimore      Cristobal      B-albol'    Co^^^^^ 

more.    San    Diego     Los   Angeles     .San    Fran-  ? 'T"  "    ^V^'''"*^*     between     San     Francisco,  Libertad.   San   Jose   de   Guatemala,    Los  An- 

CISCO.    Portland,    Tacoma    and    Seattle.  Seattle.     Vancouver.     B.     C.     Los     .Angeles,  gelcs  and  San   Francisco 

NAWSCO  LINE  '^■^"'  ''"^'-  ''""""'  "^^"""^^  ^"'  '^'°^'°"-  ^'^s^|'^^PcV"'=°^"^'  ^°'^^'^  ^^^^^"^ 

(North    Atlantic    .<t   Western    Steamship    Co.)  ELDER    &    MITTNACHT    LINE  F.verv    14   days.      Eastward   calls:    San   Fran- 

rac;^.cSte.-.mshio   Company,   agents  t-     c     c     t>               ,    ^  <='^=°-    f-""    Angeles,    Baltimore,    New    York 

L.    C.    S-ivth    Budding.      Phone    Elliott    2068.  ^Operating   I      ?.   S.    B.   vessels.)  and   Norfolk.      Westbound   sails:   New  York, 

FREIGHT   ONLY.  Struthers    cV    Barry,    agents.  Baltimore.   Norfolk.   Los   Angeles,   San  Fran- 

SAI LINGS— Intercoastal.  ''"   'acific   Electric    Building.  cisco.    Portland    and    Seattle. 

Every     14     davs    between     Seattle      Tacoma.  ^^111^0      t                     ,  SAILINGS— West    Coast    Mexico  -  Panama 

\  ancouver.     Portland.     .Astoria,     San     1-ran-  bAlLXNGb — Intercoastal.  (PASSENGERS    AND    FREIGHT) 

Cisco     Oakland.     Los     Angeles      San     Diego,  Regular    service    between    New    York,    Bos-  Twice  a  month   between    San   Francisco,  Los 

Charleston,     Baltimore.      Philadelphia,     .^ew  ton,     Fhiiadelphia.    Baltimore    and    Los    An-  Angeles,    calling    at    ports    in    Mexico     Cen- 

York.   Boston   and   Portland.   Maine.  geles.   San   Francisco,    Portland   and   Seattle.  tral  America  and  Canal  Zone. 
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NORTON,  LILLY  &   COMPANY 

GENERAL  AGENTS,  PACIFIC  COAST 
ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINES  (Intercoastal  Service) 

Sailings  Every  5  to  7  Days  from  Vancouver,  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  to  New  York, 
Boston,    Providence,    Philadelphia   and    Baltimore. 

ARGONAUT  STEAMSHIP  LINE  (Intercoastal  Service) 

Sailings  Every  2  Weeks  from  Vancouver,  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  to  New 
York,    Boston,    Providence,    Philadelphia    and    Baltimore. 

ELLERMAN'S  WILSON  LINE,  Ltd.  (Pacific-United  Kingdom-Continent  Service) 

Monthly  Sailings  from  Vancouver,  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego  to  Havre,  London, 
Hull  and  other  United  Kingdom  and  Continental  Ports  as  Inducements  Offer.  Through  Bills  of  Lading  Issued 
to  Scandinavian,  Baltic,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Mediterranean   and   Levant    Ports   with   Transhipment   at   Hull. 

SOCIETE  GENERALE  DE  TRANSPORTS  MARITIMES  A  VAPEUR 

(Pacific-Mediterranean  Service) 

Sailings  from  Vancouver,  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  to  Genoa  and  Mar- 
seilles and  Other  Mediterranean  Ports   as  Inducements  Offer. 


TELEPHONE 
SUTTER    3600 


PACIFIC     COAST     GENERAL     OFFICE 
485  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


OTHER     OFFICES 

BALTIMORE  BOSTON  CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES 

NORFOLK  PHILADELPHIA  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

MAIN     OFFICE 
NEW  YORK 


NEW  ORLEANS 
SAN  DIEGO 


CABLE  ADDRESS 
"VERNOTCH" 


NEWPORT  NEWS 
SEATTLE 


26  BEAVER  STREET 


ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINES 

PACIFIC-UNITED  KINGDOM  SERVICE 

FROM  PACIFIC  COAST   PORTS  TO  GLASGOW,  LIVERPOOL, 
MANCHESTER.  AVONMOUTH  AND  LONDON 

SAILINGS  EVERY  THREE  WEEKS 
For  Rates  and  Particulars  Apply  to 

E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  INC. 

General  Agents  Pacific  Coast 
260  California  Street,  San  Francisco  Phone— Douglas  8040-841-8042 

B.  W.  GREER  &  SON,  LTD.,  Agents,  Vancouver 
NORTON,  LILLY  &  COMPANY,  Agents,  Portland,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego 


WILLIAMS  LilNE 

"SHIP  BY  WATER" 
Regular  Freight  Service   Between 
•  ^  NEW   YORK 

[■^^^^^        PHILADELPHIA 
1^^^^^       BALTIMORE 
|^K||^H       NORFOLK 
M^^^^H       SAN    FRANCISCO 

j^^^^^       OAKLAND,  LOS  ANGELES, 
Vl  SEATTLE  AND   TACOMA 

For  Rates,  Space,  Etc.,  call  on 

J.  W.   CHAPMAN,   Pacific   Coast  Manager 

110  California  Street 

Phone  Douglas  1670  San  Francisco 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINES 

Fast  Freight  Service 

ROUND  WORLD 
TRANS-PACIFIC 
INTERCOASTAL 

Robert   Dollar   Building 
San  Francisco 

AGENCIES: 
Boston  Baltimore 


New  York 

Norfolk 

Vancouver 

Hongkong 

Colombo 


Chicago 
Yokohama 
Manila 
Madras 


Los  Angeles 
Kobe 
Singapore 
Genoa 


Philadelphia 

Seattle 

Shanghai 

Calcutta 

Marseilles 


J 
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INTERCOASTAL 


LOS  ANGELES 


(Continued) 

PACIFIC-CARIBBEAN   GULF   LINE 

Swayne   &    Ilovt.    Inc.,   manaecrs. 
488    Pacific    l-"Kctric   liuildinf;- 
FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Monthly  from  Seattle  and  PuKet 
Sound,  I'orlland  and  olumbia  River,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to  Xew  Or- 
leans, Mobile  and  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf 
of  Mexico  ports  as  inducements  olTer,  via 
Panama   Canal. 


PANAMA-PACIFIC   LINE 

International    Mercantile    Marine    Company. 

FrciRht    Offices:      I'acific    Steamship    Company, 
322    Citizen's    National     Bank.  , 

Passenger  Offices:     Security   Build'ng;. 

SAILINGS— IntercoastaL 

KeRular  intervals  between  New  York  and 
San  DieRo,  Los  .AnReles,  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,    I'ortland,    Seattle    and    Tacoma. 


TRANSMARINE   LINES 

(Transmarine    Corporation.) 

Outer  Harbor   Dock  tV-   V\'harf  Company,   agent- 
Union   Oil   Building.     Phone   Bdwv.  7900-604-81. 
FREIGHT    ONLY. 
S  A I  LI  NGS— IntercoastaL 

\\  eckly  between  i'ort  Newark  and  Los  An- 
geles  and   San    Francisco   and   Pugct   Sound. 

UNITED  AMERICAN  LINES,  INC. 

Ln*;    Angili'i    .^icnnisliip    Conip.inv,    agents. 

306    Central    Building. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS — IntercoastaL 

Weekly  between  Baltimore,  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  Los  -Xngcles.  San  Fran- 
cisco,   Oakland,    Portland    and    Seattle. 

WILLIAMS    LINE 

Williams  Steamship   Company. 
Stock    Fxchangc    Building. 
FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS— IntercoastaL 

Lvery  14  davs  between  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Vancouver,  B.  C.  .\berdeen,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Oakland,  Los  .\ngeles,  and  New 
York,    Philadelphia.    X.irlolk   and    B.nltimore. 


PORTLAND 


— ^T 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN    STEAM- 
SHIP COMPANY 

(-".    I).    Keniuily,   agent. 

Railway    Exchange    Building. 

SAILINGS— Weekly  from  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Port- 
land^  Oakland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
to   New   York  and   Boston. 

SAILINGS— Every  14  days  from  Portland,  Se- 
attle. Tacoma,  Oakland,  San  Francisco,  Los 
.\ngelcs   to   Baltimore  and    Philadelphia. 

SAILINGS— Every  28  days  from  Portland,  Se- 
attle, Tacoma,  Oakland,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles   to   Savannah   and   Charleston. 


ARGONAUT  STEAMSHIP   LINE 

Norton.   Lilly   \-   Company,  general   agents. 
400    Veon    Building.      Phone   Atwater   2661. 
FREIGHT   ONLY. 
SAILINGS — Every   2   weeks   between    Portland. 

^'o^k.    Boston,   Providence,   Philadelphia  and 

Baltimore. 


ELDER  &   MITTNACHT  LINE 

(Operating   I'.   S.   S.    B.   vessels.) 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS — IntercoastaL 

Monthly  between  Los  .Angeles.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Portland,  Seattle  and  Boston,  New 
York    and    Philadelphia. 


ISTHMIAN    STEAMSHIP  LINES 

.\ortun.    l.illv    \    Cdmpaiiv,    general    agents. 

Weill    Biuldng.      I'hone  Atwater  2661. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal   Service. 

Every  5  to  7  days  between  Vancouver, 
-Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Los  .Angeles,  San 
Diego  and  .\ew  York,  Boston,  Providence, 
Philadelphia    and     Baltimore. 

SAILINGS— Hawaiian  Service. 

.Monthly  from  Baltimore  to  Hawaii  via  San 
Diego    and    Los   Angeles. 


LUCKENBACH    LINES 

Luckmbach    Steamship    Company,    Inc. 

Spaulding    I'uilding.     I'honc    Broadway    4378. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — North    Atlantic-Intercoastal. 

F,very  7  days  from  Portland,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  .Xngeles  to  New  York,  Boston 
and    Philadelphia. 

SAILINGS— Gulf  Service. 

ICvery  17  days  from  Portland,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  to  Galveston,  New 
Orleans   and   Mobile. 


MOORE  &  McCORMACK  COMPANY. 
INC. 

(Managing     agents     for     Commercial     Steamship 
Lines.) 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— IntercoastaL 

I!y  five  steamers  between  New  York,  Phil- 
adel|)hia,  Baltimore  and  Los  .\ngeles,  San 
Francisco,   Portland  and   Seattle. 

MUNSON-McCORMICK   LINE 

-McC'orniick    Steamship    Line. 

181    Burnside   street.     Phone   Broadway    1498. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

Semi-monthly  between  New  York  and  Btl- 
timore  and  Los  .Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
I'oilland    and   Seattle. 


NAWSCO   LINE 

(.Vorlh    .Atlantic    &   Western    S.    S.   Company.) 
Pacific   .'^tcani'^hip    Company. 
101    Third    strict.     Phone   Broadway   5481. 
FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAI  LI  NGS— IntercoastaL 

Every  14  days  between  Portland,  San  Fran- 
cisco, I, OS  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  New 
■^'ork.     Boston    and     Portland,     Maine. 


PACIFIC   MAIL    STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal. 

l-very  7  days.  Eastward  calls:  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles.  Baltimore,  New  York 
nnd  -Vorfolk.  Westbound  calls:  New  York, 
Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 


PACIFIC -CARIBBEAN   GULF   LINE 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Monthly  from  Seattle  arid  Puget 
Sound,  Portland  and  Columbia  River,  San 
Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles  to  New  Or- 
leans, Mobile  and  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf 
nf  Mexico  ports  as  inducements  offer,  via 
Panama    Canal. 

PANAMA   PACIFIC   LINE 

Iiitrrn.-itiinal    Mercantile    Marine    Company. 

Pacific    Steamship    Company,    freight    agents. 

.\dmiral    Line   Terminal. 

SAILINGS — Regular  intervals  between  New 
^'ork  and  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Oakland,  Portland,  Seattle  and 
Tacoma. 


UNITED   AMERICAN    LINES.   INC. 

Columbia-Pacific   Shipping   Company,  agents. 

Porter    Building.      Phone    Bdwy.    5360. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

Weekly  between  Baltimore,  New  York.  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
'•I'ico   Oakland,   Portland  and   Seattle. 


VANCOUVER 


ARGONAUT  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

l;.    W  .    Crccr   .V    Son,    Ltd. 

(>(;.'    lla>lings    strict.    West. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal. 

Every  2  weeks  between  Vancouver,  Seattle, 
Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  .Angeles  and 
New  York,  Boston,  Providence,  Philadel- 
phia  and    Baltimore. 

DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

lanadirm     Robert     Dollar    Co.,    Ltd. 

402    Pciidir   street.  West.      Phone   Seymour  8680. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal  Service. 

Regular  sailings  between  San  Francsico, 
.'^cattle,  V'aiicouvcr,  15.  C.,  Los  Angeles, 
New   York,   Boston,   Baltimore   and   Norfolk. 

ELDER  &  MITTNACHT  LINE 

(Operating   I'.    S.    S.    B.   vessels.) 

Canadian   .\merican   Shipping   Company,   Ltd. 

Phone   Sevniiiur   2198. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAI  LI  NGS— Intercoastal. 

.Monthly  service  between  North  Pacific 
Coast  ports.  San  I-'rancisco  and  Los  An- 
geles and  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more and   Norfolk. 

ISTHMIAN   STEAMSHIP  LINES 

B.    W.   Greer  vV   Son,   Ltd. 

602   ILT^tiiigs  street.  West.     Phone  Seymour  2377. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal  Service. 

Every  5  to  7  davs  between  Vancouver, 
Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Diego  and  New  York,  Boston,  Providence, 
Philadelphia    and    Baltimore. 

SAILINGS — Hawaiian  Service. 

Monthly  from  Baltimore  to  Hawaii  via  San 
Diego    and    Los   Angeles. 

LUCKENBACH  LINES 

lunpire   Shipping   Company,   Ltd. 

Phone    .Scvmonr   8014. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— IntercoastaL 

Regular  service  between  Vancouver,  New 
York,   P.oston,   Philadelphia,  also  gulf  ports. 

MOORE  &  McCORMACK  COMPANY 
INC. 

Canadian    .\nurican    Shijiping    Company,    Ltd. 

Phone    .Scvinour   2198. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

Every  3  weeks  from  North  Pacific  Coast  ports, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia,     Baltimore    and    Norfolk. 

MUNSON-McCORMICK  LINE 

Kiiiu'-Ie\     X.-ivig.Ttion   Company,  Ltd. 

602    I'acific    lUiildiiig.     Phone  Seymour  9506. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

.Semi-monthly  between  New  York,  Balti- 
more, San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco  and    North    Pacific  Coast  ports. 

NAWSCO  LINE 

(North  .Atlantic  &  Western  Steamship  Com- 
pany.) 

Pacific    Steamship    Company. 

Phone   Seymour  445. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— IntercoastaL 

Every  14  days  between  North  Pacific 
Coast  ports  and  Charleston,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston  and  Port- 
land,  Maine. 

PACIFIC-CARIBBEAN  GULF  LINE 

Dominion    Shipping    Company. 

618    Pacific    Building.     Phone  Seymour   1905. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Monthly  from  North  Pacific  ports, 
San  Francisco,  I^os  Angeles  to  New  Or- 
leans, Mobile  and  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf 
of   Mexico   ports. 

WILLIAMS  LINE 

W  illiams  Steamship   Company,   Inc. 

C.    Gardner  Johnson    &   Company,    Ltd. 

I'hone   .Seymour  357. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal. 

Every  14  days  between  Seattle.  Tacoma, 
Vancouver.  B.  C.  .Aberdeen,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  and  New 
York,   Philadelphia,   Norfolk  and   Baltimore. 
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November 


Coast  to  Coast 
Service 


The  Pioneer 
A  merican 
Steamship 
Company 

Established 
1848 


BETWEEN   SAN  FRANCISCO,   LOS   ANGELES  AND  NEW  YORK  VIA  PANAMA  CANAL 

CALLS  AT  LOS  ANGELES,  MANZANILLO,    SAN   JOSE    DE   GUATEMALA,    LA 

LIBERTAD,  CORINTO,  BALBOA,  CRISTOBAL,   HAVANA   (Eastbound),   BALTIMORE 

NEXT   SAILINGS— Passsngei-s  and  Express  Freight 
FROM   SAN   FRANCISCO  FROM    NEW    YORK 

S.  S.  COLOMBIA— Sails     NOVEMBER     6  S.  S.   ECUADOR— Sails     NOVEMBER  22 

S.  S.   VENEZUELA— Sails     NOVEMBER   29  S.  S.   COLOMBIA— Sails      DECEMBER  23 

EVERY    23    DAYS    THEREAFTER 

Additional  Freight  Service— NEW  YORK,  BALTIMORF,   NORFOLK,  LOS  ANGELES 
SAN  FRANCISCO  and  PUGET  SOUND,  by  Seven  Fast  New  Freighters 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  LOS  ANGELES  to  From    NEW    YORK    to    LOS    ANGELES.    SAN 

NEW  YORK,  BALTIMORE  and  NORFOLK  FRANCISCO,  PORTLAND  and  SEATTLE 

S.S.SANTA     BARBARA— Sails     NOVEMBER   10  S.S.SANTA     PAULA— Sails     NOVEMBER     8 

S.S.SANTA     CLARA— Sails     NOVEMBER   17  S.  S.   CACIQUE— Sails    NOVEMBER   15 

AFFORDING    SAILINGS    EVERY    10    DAYS 

PANAMA  SERVICE — Passengers  &  Freight— from  San  Francisco  to  Mexico,  Central  America  and  Canal  Zone 

S.  S.    NEWPORT — Sails.  ..  .NOVEMBER  27  A   Leisure   Cruise   with   stops   at   various    Foreign    Ports   for   Sightseeing    Purposes 

AND   APPROXIMATELY    EVERY    17    DAYS    THEREAFTER 

PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 


LOS      ANGELES,      CAL. 

Passenger   Office:     503    SO.    SPRING   ST. 

Freight   Office:     605    CENTRAL   BLDG. 

108  WEST   SIXTH   ST. 


'Ship  and 
Sail 


by  Pacific 
Mail" 


508  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
10  HANOVER  SQUARE 
New  York  City 


PACIFIC  MAIL  TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 


Five  Sister  Ships: 

S.S.  President  Cleveland 
S.S.  President  Wilson 
S.S.  President  Lincoln 
S.S.  President  Taft 
S.S.  President  Pierce 


Five  New  Palatial 
21^67    Displace- 
ment   Tons 
Knot  Steamers 


m 


THE  SUNSHINE  BELT  TO  THE  ORIENT' 


Sailings  every   14   DAYS   between   San   Francisco,   Honolulu,  Japan,   China  and  the   Philippines. 
Unexcelled  Cuisine  and  Service,  the  result  ol  55  years'  experience  in  the  Oriental  Trade. 


EARLY  SAILINGS  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  ARE: 

S.  S.  President  Taft,  sailing    November     8 

S.  S.   President   Cleveland,   sailing    November  20 

S.  S.  President    Wilson,    sailing    November  28 

S.  S.  President    Pierce,   sailing    December  13 

S.  S.  President    Lincoln,   sailing December  29 


For  Complete  Information  Apply 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


10  Hanover  Square 
New  York 


MANAGING  AGENTS,  U.  S.  SHIPPING  BOARD 
508  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


X  A  1  fasscnger  uiiice:    suj  &o.  spring  Sit. 

J-,OS   Angeles  .    Freight  Office:   605  Central  Bldg.,  108  West  Sixth  St 


PLEASE   MENTION   PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW  WHEN   YOU   WRITE 


Xovcnibcr 
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ORIENTAL 


r -f  TOYO  KISEN  KAISHA 

I      ^AM  FRAMd^rO       1  ■'■'"-■^'  '''•"'^"  ^"'"'-    '''""'^'  ''^"""  ^'-^00. 

j           iJ/AlU     i:  Il.^»i^  V.1,3\-.VF           j  PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 

!........»» — — .— — — <  SAILINGS— Trans-Pacific. 

Twice   a   month   bctwifii   San    rrancisco   and 

/-.  A  M  A  T^T  A  XT     /- /"wT  r  T""  T.  M  » T  T^  X  T  T"     X » 1- T-.  lloiiolulu,    Cliina,    lapaH   aud    Manila. 

^^^r^H^i^?^    S?XfMT?*^^n^     ^^^"  SAILINGS-.Monthly     from     San     l-ranosco     I,. 

CHANT    MARINE,    LTD.  China   and   Japan   ports   via   Los   AnRcles  to 

Dodwell    &    Company.  «''t'     ^^'^^'st     Coast     of     Mexico     and     Sodth 

2    I'inc    street.      I'lione   Slitter   420K  America. 

FREIGHT  ONLY.  SAILINGS^Monthly   from    I'ortland    to    Orien- 

SAILINGS — Oriental   Service.  l.il    jMirls    via    San    Francisco    and    I.os    .Aii- 

.Miiiithlv     troin     X'anconver     to     Yokohama,  KeUs    to    West    Const    of    .Mexico    and    South 

Kobe,  Shanghai,   North   China  ports,  return-  .\nuriea,    thence    to    I'ortland    and    back    to 

injr   via    I.os    .\nKelcs   and    San    Francisco.  ()rieut;d    iiorts. 

SAILINGS— India  Service.  SAILINGS— FREIGHT    ONLY. 

Once  every  4   or   .^   months  from   Vancouver  ReRular    sailings    in    round-the-world    service 

to  usu.ll  ports,   Lombay  and  Calcutta.  a„j   (),iental-.\ew    York  via   I'anama   Canal. 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

The    Robert    Dollar   Co. 

Robert    Dollar     liiiildinK,    311     California    street. 
I'hone   Kearnv   4.^70. 
FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Trans-Pacific   Service. 

ReKiilar  sailiiiKs  between  San  Fr;incisco, 
.Se.ittle.  Vancouver.  Yokohama.  Kobe,  Shang- 
hai,  lIongkoiiK,  .Manila,  returning  via  Los 
.Angeles. 


MITSUI   BUSSAN   KAISHA 

Mitsui    \-    Coniiiany. 

Merchant^    l-"\ehange  Cldg.      Phone  Sutter  3414. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Monthly    from    San     Francisco    to 

I'ortland    and     Xorth     Pacific    ports,     thence 

tci   Cliina   and   Japan. 


NIPPON  YUSEN  KAISHA 

Dodwell    &   Company,    Ltd. 

2    I'ine   street.      Phone   Sutter  4201. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Regular  service  between  China, 
Japan  norts  and  I'nited  Stales  .Atlantic 
ports  via  Panama  Canal,  vessels  calling  at 
San  Francisco  on  both  outward  and  home- 
ward voyages.  One  arrival  monthly  from 
Japan,  discharging  cargo  at  San  Francisco. 
One  to  two  sailings  monthly  homeward, 
occasionally  loading  cargo  for  Yokohama, 
Kobe   and    Shanghai. 


OSAKA  SHOSEN  KAISHA 

McCormick,    Mcl'lur^on    iS;    T.apham. 

503    .Market   street.       I'hone    Kearny   3632. 

SAILINGS— San  Francisco  Service  (FREIGHT 
ONLY). 

Montlijy  service  to  and  from  Yokohama. 
Kobe.  .Moji.  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  .Sin- 
gapore. 

SAILINGS— Los     Angeles     Service     (PASSEN- 
GERS   AND    FREIGHT). 

.-\  steaim  r  a  month  to  Kobe,  Yokohama, 
Yokkaiehi,  Xagasaki,  Hongkong,  Saigon, 
Singapore.  Colombo,  Durban  and  Cape 
Town.  These  vessels  are  operating  in 
romidtbc-world  service  and  on  their  home- 
bound  trip  call  at  Santos,  Huenos  .\ire«, 
Vio  dc  Janeiro.  Xtw  Orleans,  the  Panama 
Canal    and    Los    .\nsel.s. 


PACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    COM- 
PANY 

?ns    (  .il  i'.  rnia    street.      Phone    Sutter   3800. 

rOprr.ilir-    1'.    S.    S.     P..    vcs-iN.t 

PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS— Trans-Pacific   Service. 

Kvery  14  days  from  .San  Francisco  to  Hon- 
olulu. ^'okohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila 
and    Hongkong. 

SAILINGS — Hongkong-India    (Freight    Only.) 
Connection   at   Hongkong  every  2  weeks  for 
India   i>orts. 


STRUTHERS  &  BARRY.  INC. 

f Operating    l".    S.    S.    P..    vessels.) 

112    Market    -treet.      I'hone   Sutler    "640. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Trans-Pacific. 

Regular  intervals  from  San  Francisco_  and 
Los  Angeles,  thence  to  Yokohama,  Kobe, 
Shanghai,  Hongkong.  Manila  and  Singa- 
pore. Iso  calls  at  Dairen,  Taku  Bar  and 
Saigon    if    inducements   offer. 


YAMASHITA  KISEN  KOGYO 
KAISHA 

\'aiiia^hil;i    t  omiiany.    Inc.,   agents. 

222    Robert    Dollar  Jjldg.      Phone   Garfield   3S9i>. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS-  Semi-monthly  from  Puget  Sounc'l 
and  Portland  to  Yokohama  and  Kobe  and 
irregular  service  from  China  and  Japan 
ports  to  San  P'rancisco,  Portland  and  -Se- 
attle. 


SEATTLE 


ADMIRAL  ORIENTAL  LINE 

I..    C.    Smith    linilding.      i'hone    I'.lliott    2068. 

SAILINGS— PASSENGERS  AND  FREIGHT. 
Every  12  days  between  Seattle,  Victoria, 
15.  C,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong- 
kong and    Manila. 

SAILINGS— FREIGHT    ONLY. 

Regular  service  to  Vladivostok,  Dairen, 
Tientsin,  Tabu  P>ar,  Tsingtao,  Shanghai 
and  Japan  ports  on  either  outward  or 
homeward  voyages,  as  freight  offers  justify 
direct    call. 

SAILINGS — .Monthly  service  to  Yokohama, 
Kobe.  Shanghai,  Foochow,  Amoy,  Swatow, 
Manila.    Ccbu   and   lloilo. 

DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

Tlie    Robert    Dollar   Co. 

4420    I..  C.  Smith    P.uilding.      I'hone   Elliott   0974. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal    Service. 

Regular  sailings  between  San  Francisco, 
Seattle.  N'ancouver,  1!.  C,  Los  .\ngeles. 
.\ew    ^'i>rk,    l!.)-.tiiii,    l!;iltiin(ire   and    -Vorfolk. 

KATSUDA   STEAMSHIP   COMPANY, 
LTD. 

R.    T.    Tohns    i*v    onir>any,    agents. 

eiitral    liuilding.       I'hone    Elliott    3697. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS  -Irregular    service    between     Seattle 

and     Oriental     i>orts     of     ^'okohama,     Kobe, 

Nagoya,    Shimidzu   and    Moji. 

MITSUBISHI  SHOJI   KAISHA    LTD. 

(\nli.d    P.iiildinL'.       I'hone    Elliott    5076. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS  -Irregular  service  between  I'nited 
."states  and  liritish  Columbia  jjorts  and  Ori- 
ent.al    ixirts. 

MITSUI    BUSSAN    KAISHA,   LTD. 

Air.  lie  11^    i;.n  k    P.uilding.      Phone    Elliott    14.i0. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS  .Monthly  from  San  Francisco.  Port- 
land. Seattle  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  thence 
to   China   and   Japan. 

NIPPON  YUSEN  KAISHA 

C.Iman    P.iiiMin-4.       I'lione    I'.lliott    3514. 

PASSENGERS   AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS  I'requent  intervals,  calling  at  Vic- 
toria or  Vancouver,  H.  C  Yokomama. 
Kobe.  Xagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  or 
other    Oriental    ports    as    inducements    offer. 

OSAKA  SHOSEN  KAISHA 

W.    C.    Dawson    &    Conip.inv,   agents. 

Mutual    Life    Puil.ling.       I'hone    Elliott    5716. 

PASSENGERS   AND  FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS-    Regular      service      to      Yokohama. 

Kobe.    Moji,    Dairen,    Shanghai,    Manila    and 

Hongkong. 


SUZUKI  &  COMPANY 

Cnlman    P.uilding.      I'hone   Elliott  2535. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS  —  Irregular    service    between    .Seattle 

and    Japanese    i)i)rts. 

THORNDYKE-TRENHOLME    COM- 
PANY, INC. 

I..    (.    Smitli    P.nildiiig.      Phone   Main    3168. 
FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Regular     service     between     Seattle 
and    Yokohama,    Kobe,   Osaka   and    Nagoya. 

WALKER-ROSS,  INC. 

1..   C.   Smith    P.uilding.      I'hone   Elliott   0945. 
FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Regular     service     between     Seattle 
and    Vokuli.inia.    Kobe,    Osaka   and    Nagoya. 

YAMASHITA   KISEN   GOGYO 
KAISHA 

Vama^hita    (  oninanv,    Inc.,   agents. 
FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Every     2    weeks    from     Seattle    to 
■^'okohama,  Kobe,  Osaka  and  Nagoya. 


j       LOS  ANGELES       j 

CANADIAN    GOVERNMENT    MER- 
CHANT  MARINE 

Dodwill    I.S:    Company. 

504  P.artUtt  P.uilding.  Phone  Broadway  7900 
and    824944. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Oriental    Service. 

.Monthly  from  Vancouver  to  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Shanghai,  North  China,  ports,  re- 
turning via  Los  .\ngeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

SAILINGS— India    Service. 

Once  every  4  or  5  months  from  V^an- 
coiivcr  to  usual  ports,  P.ombay  and  Cal- 
cutta. 

DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

C.     T.    Lehman,    agent. 

421     Pacific    Electric     P.uilding.       Phone    875-171, 
I'ioo   5778. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Trans-Pacific   Service. 

Regular  sailings  between  .San  Francisco, 
Se.bttle.  \'ancouyer.  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shang- 
hai, Hongkong.  .Manila,  returning  via  Los 
.\ngelcs. 

OSAKA   SHOSEN    KAISHA 

McCormick,    Mcl'lur^on    \-    I.aijham. 

548    South     Snriiig    street.       I'lione    821336. 

PASSENGERS    AND    FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS -A  steamer  a  month  to  Yobe.  Yo- 
kohama, Yokkaiehi,  Xagasaki,  Hongkong, 
Saigon.  Singanore,  Colombo.  Durban  and 
Caiic  Town.  These  vessels  are  operating  in 
round-the-world  service  an<l  on  their  home- 
bound  trill  call  at  Santos,  Buenos  .Aires, 
Rio  dc  Janeiro.  New  Orleans,  Panama  Ca- 
n;il   and   Los  .\iigeles. 


STRUTHERS   &   BARRY,   INC. 


Phoi 


L.    A. 


7.'^"     Pacific     l-'.lectric     Buildint^. 
822789. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS  Regular  intervals  from  San  Fran- 
rlsro  and  Los  .Angeles,  thence  to  Yoko- 
hama. Kobe.  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila 
and  .Singanore.  .\lso  calls  at  Dairen,  Taku 
liar   and    Saigon    if    inducements   offer. 

TOYO    KISEN   KAISHA 

S^   1..    Kr.iihr. 

,^75     P.-icitic     Electric     Building.       Phone     Bdwy. 
23.    Pico    6680. 

PASSENGERS   AND    FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS  -Monthly  to  China  and  Japan  ports 
via  Los  .Angeles  to  the  West  Coast  of 
Mexico   and    South    -America. 

SAILINGS — Monthly  from  Portland  to  Orien- 
tal ports  via  San  Francisco  anfl  Los  An- 
geles to  West  Coast  of  Mexico  and  South 
America,  thence  to  Portland  and  back  to 
Orient.il    ports. 

SAILINGS— FREIGHT    ONLY. 

Regular   sailings    in    roun<i-the-world    service 
and   Oriental-.Vcw   York   via    Panama   Canal. 
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SUZUKI  &  CO.,  LTD. 

SHIP  OPERATORS  -  SHIPOWNERS  -  IMPORTERS  -  EXPORTERS 

GENERAL  AGENTS 

"K"  LINE 

Cable  Address-"^  Suzuki 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND -SEATTLE -NEW  YORK 


NORTH  CHINA  LINE 

COLUMBIA  PACIFIC  SHIPPING  CO. 
OPERATING  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  SHIPS 

Direct  Freight  Service  Without  Transhipment 

Between 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 
and 

YOKOHAMA,  KOBE,  SHANGHAI,  TAKUBAR  (Tientsin)  DAIREN 

S.S.  "West   Nomentum,"   sailing Nov.     5         S.S.  "West  Cayote,"  sailing 

S.S.  "Wawalona,"  sailing Nov.  26         S.S.  "West  Kader,"  sailing 

S.S.  "West  Jessup,"   sailing Jan.  28 

YOKOHAMA,  KOBE,  HONGKONG,  MANILA 

S.S.  "West  Jena,"  sailing Nov.  25         S.S.  "Montague,"    sailing.  . 

S.S.  Hannawa,"  sailing Dec.     1         S.S.  "West  Niger,"  sailing 

S.S.  "Pawlet,"  sailing Jan.  15 

For  Freight  Rates,  Space,  etc.,  apply  to 

R.  T.  JOHNS  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Central  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Washington 

ASTORIA  SHIPPING  COMPANY,  Astoria,  Oregon,  or 

COLUMBIA  PACIFIC  SHIPPING  COMPANY 

PORTER   BUILDING,   PORTLAND,   OREGON 


MITSUI  (Q.  CO.,  Ltd. 

(Mitsui   Bussan   Kaisha,   Ltd.) 

BUNKER  OIL  AND  COAL  SUPPLIERS,  SHIP  OPERATORS,  SHIPBUILDERS, 
SHIPOWNERS,  IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

Head  Office 

TOKIO,  JAPAN 

San  Francisco  Office 

Merchants  Exchange  Building 


Cable  Address:    MITSUI 


Telephone:    SUTTER  3414 


PLEASE  MENTION  PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW  WHEN  YOU  WRITE 
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ORIENTAL 


PORTLAND 


MITSUI   BUSSAN   KAISHA 

Mitsui   iS:    Company. 

702   Wilcox    lUiiltling.     I'lione   Main   4113. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Monthly    from    San     Francisco    to 

Portland    and     North    racific    ports,    thence 

to   China   and  Japan. 

NORTH  CHINA  LINE 

tOpcratiiiK   I'.    S.    S.    15.    vessels.) 

Columbia    I'acific   Shipping   Company. 

Porter    Building.      I'hone    Cdwy.    5360. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Monthly  from  Portland  to  Orient, 
calling  at  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai, 
Tnkn    Bar  and    Dairen. 

SAILINGS— Monthly  from  Portland  to  Yoko- 
hama,   Kobe,    Hongkong   and    Manila. 

TOYO   KISEN   KAISHA 

OrcgDii-I'.Tcific    Company. 

20.5-4    Wilcox    Building.      I'honc    Bdwy.   4529. 

PASSENGERS    AND    FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS— .Monthly  from  Portland  to  Ori- 
ental i)orts  via  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  to  West  Coast  of  Mexico  and 
South  America,  thence  to  Portland  and 
back    to    Oriental    ports. 

SAILINGS— FREIGHT    ONLY. 

Regular  sailings  in  round-the-world  service 
and  l.os  .\ngelcs  to  West  Coast  of  Mex- 
ico and  South  .-\mcrica,  thence  to  Portland 
and    hack   to    Oriental    ports. 

SAILINGS— FREIGHT  ONLY. 

Regular  sailings  in  round-the-world  service 
and   Oriental-New   ^'ork   via   Paiiama   Canal. 

YAMASHITA    KISEN    KOYGA 
KAISHA 

Yamashita  Company. 
1109    Porter   Building. 


FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Semi-monthly  from  Pugei  Sound 
and  Portland  to  Yokohama  and  Kobe  and 
irregular  service  from  China  and  lavan  ports 
to   San    Francisco,    Portland   and   Seattle. 


VANCOUVER 


CANADIAN    GOVERNMENT    MER- 
CHANT   MARINE,   LTD. 

P>.    C.    Keilv.    I'acilic    Coast    manager. 

Phone    -Sevinour   8420. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Oriental   Service. 

-Monthly  from  Vancouver  to  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Shanghai.  North  China  ports,  re- 
turning via  Los   .\ngiles  and   San   Francisco. 

SAILINGS— India  Service. 

Once  every  4  or  5  months  from  Vancouver 
to   usu.il    ports,    Bombay   and   Calcutta. 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  STEAMSHIPS, 
LTD. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Station.  Phone  Sey- 
mour 2630. 

PASSENGERS  AND  FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — Every  14  days  from  Vancouver  to 
Japanese   ports,    Shanghai   and    Hongkong. 

DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

Canadian    Rol)trt   Dollar  Company,   Ltd. 

402    Pcndi-r   street.  We>t.      I'hone   Seymour  8680. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Trans-Pacific   Service. 

Regular  sailings  between  San  Francsico, 
Seattle,  Vancouver,  Yokohama,  Kobe  Shang- 
hai, Hongkong,  Manila,  returning  via  Los 
Angeles. 

MITSUI  &  COMPANY 

John  Gait. 

Phone    Seymour   900. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 


SAILINGS — Monthly  service  between  North 
Pacific    Coast    ports    and    China    and   Japan. 

NIPPON  YUSEN  KAISHA 

B.   W.    Creer  &   Son,   Ltd. 

602  Hastings  street,  West.  Phone  Seymour 
2377. 

PASSENGERS  AND  FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — Regular  service  between  Vancou- 
ver and  ports  in  Japan,  China  and  Philip- 
pines. 

OSAKA  SHOSEN  KAISHA 

Empire    Shipping    Company,    Ltd. 

706  Board  of  Trade  building.  Phone  Seymour 
8014. 

PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS  Every  2  weeks  to  all  ports  in 
Japan  and  China,  also  Vladivostok,  Singa- 
pore,   Bombay,    etc. 

SUZUKI  &  COMPANY 

B.   L.  Johnson   Walton   &   Company. 

850     Hastings     street.     West.      Phone     Seymour 

7147. 
FREIGHT   ONLY. 
SAILINGS — Irregular    service    between     Pacific 

Coast    ports   and   Japan   ports. 

WALKER-ROSS,  INC. 

Canadian    .\nurican   Shipping   Company,   Ltd. 
I'hone    .Scvmour   2198. 
FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Regular  service  to  Yokohama, 
Kobe,    Osaka   and   Nagoya. 


YAMASHITA    KISEN    KOGYO 
KAISHA 

C.    Gardner   Johnson    &    Comijany,    Ltd. 
I'hone   Sevmour   357. 
FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Every     2     weeks     to     Y'okohama, 
Kobe,    Osaka    and    Nagoya. 


i                   UNITED  KINGDOM  | 

!                       CONTINENTAL  EUROPE  I 

7 1  FRENCH    LINE  sailings— Monthly      between      Pacific      Coast 

!           SAM    FRAlSJr'I^r'n  CCompagnie   Cenerale   rransatlantiaue  ^  Ports   and    Havre,    Bergen.  Christiania,  Goth- 

{           :JA[\     r  K>\i^l^i;5CU  \-r.u^nT.ZicS^^  berg     Mm,.    Copenhagen,    Stockholm    and 

k- . ..--^ »«i  240    R.itt.rv   street.      Phone   Kearny   4100.  iieismgiors. 

TJT  TTT?    TTTTKTMT^T     TTMT7  SAILI NGS—Twicc  a  month  between  Vancouver.  NORTH    PACIFIC    COAST    LINE 

tiL.{Jh,   t[JNNil,L,   L^lNh.  Seattle,    Portland,    San    Francisco,    Los   An-  (Joint   service  of  the  Royal    Mail   Steam   Packet 

Ocean    Steamship    Companv    and    China    Mutual  ?.'^'?*  to.,.F''<^'lc'i   a'"I   oU'er   Continental   and  Company  and   Holland   America   Line.) 

Steam    Navigation    Companv  '■","^1'-   1^'"2'V.''"    "°'''*    '^'^    Panama    Canal  401    Market    street.      Phone    Douglas    7510. 

2Pine.tr.<t.      Phone  Sutter  3201 .  and    W  est    Indus.  FREIGHT   ONLY. 

PASSSENGERS   AND    FREIGHT.  t-ttt^xtt-co    x^x^T^rr^T^    x  x^tx,  SAILINGS— Every    3    weeks    between    Vancou- 

SAILINGS— Every    6    weeks    from    North    Pa-  FURNESS    PRINCE    LINE  ver.    Pugct    bound.   Columbia   River,  San  Fran- 

cific    ports,    San    Francisco    and    Los    Ange-  Furncss    Withy  c*t   Company    Ltd  d^??'  a             Ange.es,     Liverpool.     London, 

les   to   London,   Livcrpol    and   Glasgow.  710   I^nlfour   Buikling      PlX'^'SuUer  6478-6479.  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. 

m  Tf-P    QTAl?    T  TMTT  SAILINGS— Fortnightly   from   Seattle,  Portland.  NORWAY    PACIFIC    LINE 

Cl^UE-    OlrtK    1.HNC.  S_.„,     Francisco    and    Los    Angeles    to    Glas-  485    r,-ililornia   street.      Phone   Sutter   5099. 

Pacific    Steamship    Companv,    agents.  gow,    Liverpool,    London,    Havre,    Hull    and  FREIGHT  ONLY. 

60    C.ilif..riiin    street.      Phone   Sutter   7800.  other   ports    when    inducements   offer.  SAILINGS — From   San    Francisco   and   Los  An- 

FREIGHT    ONLY.  geles  to   United   Kingdom,  Continental  ports 

SAILINGS  — Twice      weekly      between      Puget  X-T  A -DDTCrkM    TiJ-D-cnT    t  tktt:'  ^"*'    Scandinavia.      Sailings    every    60    days. 

Sound,    Portland,    San    Francisco    and    Los  rlAKKiauiM    L»lKliV^l    JLIIM  JG< 

Angeles    and    London,    Liverpool    and    Glas-  Balfour.    Guthrie    \    Companv.  SOCIETE     GENERALE     DE     TRANS- 

''°'''-  fre'ight"only '■     ^"''""''"  ^"""  "^^"  PORT   MARITIMES   A    VAPEUR 

EAST    ASIATIC    COMPANY.    LTD.  SAILINGS-Everv'  30   days   from  Seattle     Port-  I'sT  Caiiforni:-.  ^trer'' Pllonf  S^ttr'S' 
^,,    _   ...        .                       .,,,            _        '     ^,,,  Innd,    San     I-rancisco    and     Los    Angeles    to  FREIGHT  ONT  V           ^  ""'"=   ouiitr  jouu. 
4.v>    Caliiornia   street.      Phone  Sutter  5717.  I'nited    Kingdom    ports.      From    August    to  Catt  tmtc     at      .i"  i       t            c        ,        t,      ,      , 
FREIGHT    ONLY.  December,   sailings  every   two  weeks  SAILINGS— Monthly    from     Seattle.     Portland, 
SAILINGS— Monthly     between     Los     Angeles,  ccmoer,   sailings  every   two  weeks.  San     Irancisco    and    Los    Angeles    to    Mar- 
San   Francisco.   Portland  and   London.  Hull,  TCPUIV/rT  A  KT     C T 17  A  TV/r c XJ T t»    t  tkt-cc  scillcs  and   Genoa. 
Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and   Christiania.  ISTHMIAN    STEAMSHIP    LINES  t^d  a  ivto   ^/-t- a  xtx^    ^^,,x,  .  . 

E.    C     Ev.-ins   .^    ^ons     agents  TRANS-OCEANIC    COMPANY 

ELLERMAN'S  WILSON  LINE,  LTD.  fre^ght'only*"'''   ^'''°"^  ^ouR'as  8040-1-2.  freight  only.  ^'''°"^  ^"^'"^  '"°°- 

Norton.    Lillv   ,.^-   Companv.   general   agents.  SAILINGS — Pacific-United   Kingdom   Service.  SAILINGS — Regular  service  from   Pacific  Coast 

4S5    California   street.      Phone   Sutter   3600.  Everv     3     weeks    from     Vancouver,     Seattle,  ports  to   London,  Hull  and   Leith,  also  Scan- 

FREIGHT    only.  Portland,    San    Francisco,    Los    .Vngeles    and  dinavian    and    Irish    ports    as    inducements 

SAILINGS — Monthly   between    Vancouver,    Pu-  San    Diego   to   London,   Liverpool,   Glasgow,  offer. 

get    Sound.    Portland,    San    Francisco,    Los  .Avonmouth     and     other     United     Kingdom  xt»tx^x^x^     „  ,,-^^^^  .  ^^ 

Angeles.    San    Diegp    and    Havre,    London,  ports    as    inducements   offer.  UNITED    AMERICAN    LINES 

Hull   and   other   United    Kingdom   and    Con-  Sudikn    ,V    Cliristensnn     ,-)>,'<  nt^ 

tinental  ports  as  inducements  ofTer.     Through  Tm4M<5nM    T  TMT?  PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT, 

bills  of  lading  issued  to   Scandinavian,   Bal-  J  v-»ni\o\Jl>l    l^llN  £.  SAILINGS— North  Pacific-European  Service 

tic.   Portuguese,   Spanish,  Mediterranean   and  W.    R.    Grace    &    Companv.  Fortnightly     between     North     Pacific     ports 

Levant   ports,   via   Hull.  332   Pine   street.      Phone   Sutter  3700.  and    ports    in    United    Kingdom    and    Conti- 

PASSSENGERS   AND    FREIGHT.  nental     Europe. 
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NextSailings  Are: 

President  Jackson 

No'vember  10 
President  Jefferson 

November  22 
President  Grant 

December  4 
President  Madison 

December  16 
President  McKinley 

December  28 


Fastest  Time 
to  the  ORIENT 

from  Seattle 

IF  you  are  going  to  the  Orient,  travel  on 
one  of  the  new  and  magnificent  U.  S. 
Government  *' President"  ships!  Thev 
make  the  fastest  time  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Orient — only  eleven  steam- 
ing days  from  the  port  of  Seattle  to 
Yokohama! 

This  great  fleet,  the  President  Grant, 
President  Jefferson,  President  McKinley, 
President  Madison  and  President  Jackson, 
is  owned  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and 
operated  from  Seattle  by  the  Admiral 
Oriental  Line.  It  is  earning  the  highest 
praise  from  world  travelers. 

Write  Now 

Send  the  blank  helonv  nnn.v.  Yon  nvill  receive  a  complete 
description  of  these  shi ps,  their  extraordinary  luxury,  beauty, 
and  ser<vice.     You  incur  no  ob/iiiation.    H'rile  fioau. 


INFORMATION  BLANK 

To  U.   S.    Shipping   Board 

Informntion  Office    4268     A. W:ishington.  D.  C. 

I'li-asr  send  wilh<nuoblig:iIi(in  the  t'.  S.  f  Jovrriiim-m  Hooklet  giving 
trnvcl  fncts  and  also  information  regarding  U.  S.  Government  ships.  I 
am  considering  a  iriptothe  Orient  n,toRuropc  Dito  South  American. 
I  would  travel  let  class  D,  id  LI,  jJ  D- 


My  Name  — 
My  Slrtfi  JVo- 
Town 


/■>'r  rfirri'tithns  nttdreii  htal  aernti  or 

The  Admiral  Oriental  Line 

L.  C.  Smith  nidii..  Scuttle,  Wash.  112  West  Adams  St..  Chicago,  111. 

65  3  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.       17  State  St.,  Netv  Yotk  City 

Mitnnsins  OptTiitort  for 

UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD 

Owners  of  the  Vessels 


AMERICAN 
LINE 


WHITE  STAR 
LINE 


ATLANTIC 
TRANSPORT 


LEYLAND 
LINE 


PANAMA 

PACIFIC 

LINE 

RED  STAR 
LINE 

WHITE  STAR 
DOMINION 


Majestic,  World's  Largest  Ship 

The  INTERNATIONAL  MERCANTILE  MARINE  LINES 
with  117  steamers,  many  of  the  fast  _  passenger  type,  render 
highly  specialized  freight  service  to  L^nited  Kingdom  and  Con- 
tinental   ports. 

For  Coast  to  Coast  shipments — the  Panama  Pacific  Line.  New 
York,  to   California  15   days — modern   ships. 

No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

A.    C.    FETTEROLF,    Freight    Traffic    Manager, 

San  Francisco  Agent:  T.  H.  LARKE,  550  Market  St. 


TEN  "10"  VESSELS 

OF  THE 

UNION  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY  OF  B.C. 

LIMITED 

Sail   Regularly  from  the  Company's  Wharf, 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Calling   at   Sechelt,   Powell    River,    Campbell    River, 
Alert    Bay,    Ocean    Falls,    Surf    Inlet,    Bella    Coola, 
Prince    Rupert,    Anyox    and    All    Northern    B.    C. 
Logging  Camps  and   Canneries. 

For   Information  as  to   Sailings,   Fares  and   Freight   Rates 
Apply  to 

Head    Offices    on    Wharf,    Foot    Carrall    St., 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

TELEPHONE  SEYMOUR  306 


THE  EAST  ASIATIC  CO.,  Ltd. 

DIRECT    FREIGHT   SERVICE 
between 

The  Pacific  Coast 
Hamburg 

and 

Copenhagen 

TEAKWOOD 

IN  LOGS  AND  PLANKS 


direct  from   The   East  Asiatic    Co.'s   forest   conces- 
sions and  sawmills  in  Siam  and  from  stock 
in  San  Francisco 


The  East  Asiatic  Co.,  Inc.,  Agents 

433  California  St.— Sutter  6717 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

SHIPPING  —  IMPORT  —  EXPORT 
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UNITED  KINGDOM 

CONTINENTAL  EUROPE 


r -»  SOCIETE    GENERALE    DE    TRANS-  HARRISON   DIRECT  LINE 

I                           SEATTLE                            I  PORT     MARITIMES     a     VAPEUR  Balf,.,,,,    (;utl„ir    \    lompnnv. 

<                                                   *     A    iJS-.                            J  Xnrlnn.    I.niv    \-    Company,   KCiicral   agents.  ^Dr-'iUuV'    I^kH'w'"    ^"'''^'"K-      1'''"'"-"    '^^'=- 

^^.^^^^^^^■m.^^^.m.^^^.m.^^^.m.^.m..^^^^  FREIGHT      ONLY  T  K  Jb,  1  U  H  1       UIMl^Y. 

SAILINGS  Monthly    from     Seattle,     Portland,  SAILINGS     Kvcry   30  days   from   Portlancl,  San 

San    I-rancisco    and    Los    AnRclcs    to    Mar-  l-.rancisco     and     Los     AiiRfles     to     Lnited 

BLUE    FUNNEL    LINE  s^^il'es    and    Genoa.  KiiiKdom    ports.      l<rom    August    to    Dcccm- 

Di^uxz/    1  >_)  iM  i>i  j_  J-.    i-,±iti-,  jj^,^_    sadnigs   every    two    weeks. 

Dodwill    \-    Coinp.inv,    Ltd..    agents. 

paTsenSs  AND  freight''^'^^'  TRANS-OCEANIC  COMPANY  HOLLAND  AMERICA   LINE 

SAILINGS — Every     6    weeks    from     North     Pa-  Ccilnian    IJuildinti.      Phone    Llliotl    5706.  C.    L.    Lchni.nii,   aKiiit. 

cific   i)orts,   San    Francisco   and   Los   .Vnjjeles  SAILINGS — From    Pacitic    Coast   ports  to    I^on-  -^-l    Pacific   llkctric   liuildinu.     Phone   Pico  577S. 

to   London,    Liverpool   and    Glasgow.  <Ioii.     Hull,     Leith,     also     Scandinavian     and  FREIGHT    ONLY. 

Iri^li    ports    as    in<hicenients    offer.  SAILINGS — Every    3    weeks    between    Portland, 

Astoria,    San     Francisco    and     Los    Angeles 

BLUE    STAR    LINE  ^"d  United  Kingdom  and  Continental  ports. 

Admiral    Oriental    line  UNITED    AMERICAN    LINES 

L.    C.    Smith    Huildfng.'    Phone    Elliott   2068.  Sudden   \-  Cliristenson,  agents.  ISTHMIAN    STEAMSHIP    LINES 

FREIGHT  ONLY.  PASSENGERS   AND    FREIGHT.                 .        ..  Norton,    Lilly    \-    Com|,anv,   general    agents 

SAILINGS — Twice  weekly  between  Puget  Sound,  SAILINGS — North-Pacific-European    Service.  638    \'an    .\uys    Building.      Phone   873044. 

Portland,    San    Francisco    and    Los    Angeles  F'ortiiiglitly     betwien     North      Pacific     ports  FREIGHT   ONLY, 

and    London,    Liverpool    and    Glasgow.  and    ports    in     United    Kingdom    and    Conti-  SAILINGS — Pacific-United   Kingdom   Service 

niiital    Europe.  Every     3     weeks     from     Vancouver,     Seattle. 

_.,  T  T^T-.-»ir  A  »T.o,    T.TXT  n^xT    T  T » T X-  I'ortlaud,    Sau    Francisco,    Los    Angeles    and 

ELLERMAN  S    WILSON    LINE  San    Uiego   to    London,   Liverpool,    Glasgow. 

Norton.   Lilh    \-   C.mipanv.  general   agents.  7               Z^SiZ^Z''Zr^7^Z''ZZZ               T  Avonmouth      and     other      United      Kingdom 

Alaska   Ruilding.      Phone   Elliott   2450.  j               LOS    ANGELES                ♦  inducements    ofifer. 

SAILINGS—Monthly     between     Puget     Sound,  *—•■--»—»'>-•-»-■»»-— "»—^'»~—^^->.>~-4  JOHNSON    LINE 

Portland,    San    Francisco,   Los   Angeles,    San  ai     i-     -vi    i 

Diego   and    Havre,    London,    Hull    and   other  BLUE     FUNNEL     LINE  ,,\>    e    '^'^'fiirm,    Inc. 

United    Kingdom    and    Continental    ports    as  ^^^^     r\ji\i\r.l^     l^n\r.  40(;    South    .\Iaui    street.      Phone   Main   4800. 

inducements   offer.     Through   bills   of   lading  (Ocean    Steamship    Company    and   China    Mutual  ?^T^T^fK^il^^^^,   ^^P    FREIGHT.^ 

issued   to    Scandinavian     Baltic     Portugeuse  Steam    navigation    ComiJany.)  £>A11^1IMG6 — Monthly    from    San    Francisco    and 

Spanish.     Mediterranean     and     Levant    ports  Dodwell    &    Company,    Ltd.  Los     Angeles     t9     Swedish     and     Norwegian 

via    Hull  -0"*     '^-     tj.     Bertlott     Building.       Phone     Bdwy.  ports,   also   Helsingfors,   Finland,   Calais  and 

7900   and   824944.  Hamburg. 
FREIGHT   ONLY. 

■R'PTh'MPH    T  TMTT  sailings — Every  6  weeks  from  North   Pacific  xTi->-i->Tir  a  tt-    t^a^tt^t.^    -w  -r^x^ 

i<Kil.NL,hl    LlNli  Coast    ports,    including    San    Francisco    and  NORWAY    PACIFIC    LINE 

a  onipacnie    Generalc    Transatlantique  )  Los     Angeles     to     London.     Liverpool     and  703    I'alo    Vcides   street,   San    Pedro, 

tolni.in    huililing.      Phone    Elliott    5706.  Glasgow   via    Panama    Canal.  FREIGHT    ONLY 

r?,¥PJi'^  Of!'LY.  SAILINGS-Four  'motorships     operating     from 

SAILINGS-lwice  a  month  between  Vancouver.  c^at,    t  txit^  «''"    I-^ncisco   and    Los   Angeles   to    Unitea 

Seattle     Portland.    San    Francisco,    Los    An-  BLUE    STAR    LINE  Kingdom,     Continental     ports     and     Scandi- 

geles     o    French    and    other   Continental    and  Stcanishii,    Comn-inv  "^via.      Sailings   every    60    days. 

I  nitcd    Kingdom    ports    via    Panama    Canal  i,,     ,S    -^icaniMiip    L,ompany.  i^              j                j 

and    \\'est    Indies.  ^--     t^enjral     .\atioii.il     Bank     Building.       Phone 

freight'only.  SOCIETE   GENERALE   de   TRANS- 

FURNESS    PRINCE   LINE  sailings— Regular     service     between      Puget  PORT    MARATIMES    A    VAPEUR 

/I-                  w-.i        e     r-                   r.i\  Sound,     Portland.    San     Francisco    and     Los  Yorion     I  ilK-   .v;-   r,,„i.,ii,,-     r,,.„,.,..i    T„,.„t  ■ 

(luriRsi,    \\  itliv    iV    Company    Ltd.)  VmTil.-s    o,^r}    f  nn<Inn      T  iirpri,r.ril     r,,-,r\    Hl-.c  r,*-"^'"''.'    ' ' '  ",^    i\    („omp.m\,    geiu-ial    agents. 

1-        1     w    .1                         i  .Migtits    and    j^oiKion,     i-iverpooi     ano     Vji.is-  V  in    \ii\-.;     P. i,  hln.r        i>i,^.,,,,    m-.;.,    y7ini  i 

rr.TtikW.'ifcrnoiise     af^ent  t*                        ii       .              r            *           ,                ,  vtiii     .nii\s     J>llil(lllig.        lUonCi\iaiIlo/jU44. 

CntKil     1^1  Idmr      Phone    Elliott    0071  f°"'-      Twice   weekly   Irom. Los   Angeles   and  FREIGHT    ONLY? 

freight   ONLY.  '"'"  '''"'^^'^   f-""'"   S=>"   ^lego.  SAILINGS      .Monthlv   from   Vancouver.   Seattle. 

SAILINGS — Fortnightly     from      Seattle.      Port-  Portland.    San    I-rancisco    and    Los    Angele.> 

land,    San     F'rancisco    and    Los    Angeles    to  tr  A  CT    ACTATTr'    r*  O  TV/f  D  A  M  V      T  TTv  '"    -^Larsi  illcs   and    Genoa. 

Glasgow,    Liverpool.    London,    Havre,    Hull,  ^^i*  A    AblAHC    UUMir'AWY,    i.  1  L>. 

and   other   ports   as   inducements   offer.  Balfour.   Guthrie   vV   Compaiiv.  t'idamc   /^ /-< -c  a -nt t /-•     /->/-vii«-t-.  a  xr^r 

615    H.  W.  Ilellman    Ihiilding.     Phone  .Main  786.S.  1  RAN  b-OLtAN  IC    COMPANY 

FREIGHT    ONLY.            "  S.    L.    Kreider,    agents. 

HARRISON    DIRECT    LINE  sailings— Monthly      between      Los      .\ngeles,  I'acific     Electric     liuilding.      I'hone     Pico     6680; 

„   ir           /-IP/--                             ,.  '^^'i      Francisco,     Portland,     London,     Hull,  Broadwav   '3 

l.alfour    <,u  hric   &   Companv,   agents.  Copenhagen,   Gothenburg   and   Christiania.  FREIGHT    ONLY 

.Stuart    lUiilding.      Phone    Elliott    1464.  CAiTTMr-c      iV       i  ■       /           -n     ■/-      ,~ 

FREIGHT   ONLY  i>AlL,iN\j^ — Regular  service  from  Pacific  Coast 

SAILINGS— Every     30    days    from     Vancouver,  'R'T  T  TTT?  TUT  A  M'Q     \A7TT  CnM     T  TMTT  ports     to     London,     Hull     and     Leith.     also 

Victoria.    Seattle.    .San    Francisco    and     Los  ELLERMAN  S    WILSON     LINE  Scaiidin.-.vian     and     Irish     ports    as     induce- 

.\ngeles  to  United   Kingdom.      From   .August  Norton,    I.illv   .V   Companv,   general    agents.  mcnts   otter. 

to   December,    sailings    every   2    weeks.  \'an    \uvs    Uuilding.      Phone   873044.  ' 

FREIGHT  ONLY                        p      .    c       ,  UNITED  AMERICAN  LINES 

TCT'trnjTTAKT    o 'T  T7  A  n*  o  Tj  T  Ti    T  T  XT  T7  o  SAILINGS — Monthlv     from     Puget     Sound,  ^             x^xi-ia_u 

ISTHMIAN    STEAMSHIP    LINES  Portland,    San    Francisco,    Los   .\ngelcs.   San  Los    .\ngeKs    S.    S.    Companv,    agents. 

Xorlon.    I.illv    \-    Companv.  Diego    to    Havre,    London.    Hull    and    other  517    .Sontli    Spring   street. 

.\la>ka' Building.     Phone    Elliott    2450.  United    Kingd<)in    and    Continental    ports    as  PASSENGERS   AND   FREIGHT 

FREIGHT    ONLY  inducements   offer.     Through    bills   of  lading  SAILINGS— North    Pacific-European    Service. 

■  issued    to   .Scandinavian,    Baltic.    Portuguese,  Fortnii.luK-     lutm-,!,      Vorth      l>.,/-iT,/-     ,.r,rt^ 

SAILINGS-Pacific-United   Kingdom    Service.  .Spani-h.     Mediterranean    and     Levant     ports  urn  is    in     Lite  1    KiniJ   om    and    c'onti 

Everv     3     weeks     from     Vancouver,     Seattle,  with    transshipment    at    Hull.  nelital    Europe                   i^'"K<J()m    and    Conti- 
Portland,    San    Francisco,    Los    Angeles    and 
.San    Diego  to   London,    Liverpool,   Glasgow, 

-Nvonmouth      and      other      United     Kingdom  FRENCH     LINE  *•———————»—————«—..».»«.«.«.«.«.«.«.«.— 

ports    as    inducements   offer.  ,-■,.     ^.  <                     w-*.  ^~*.  w^  rwi -w      m    m  t  ww                      I 

s'  l"  Kr'":ier.-.«en;'""^-'  PORTLAND           • 

JOHNSON    LINE  P.-'cilic     Ekctric     Building.        Phone     Pico    6680.  l.»»«^«»^ »» » 1 

W      R.    Grace    i*t    Companv.  FREIGHT    ONLY. 

Il.ge    lUnlding.      Phone    Elliott    5412.  SAILINGS— Twice  a  month  between  Vancouver,  BLUE    FUNNEL    LINE 

PASSENGERS   AND   FREIGHT.  Se.nttle.    Portland,    San    Francisco.    Los    An- 

SAILINGS — Monthly     between      Pacific      Coast  geles   to    French    and    other   Continental    and  (Ocean    Steamship    Companv   and    Cliina    Mutual 

ports   and    Havre,    Bergen.  Cbristiania.  Goth-  I'nited    Kingdom    ports    via    Panama    Canal  Steam    .Navigation    Companv.) 

enburg.      Malmo,     Copenhagen,     Stockholm  and   West   Indies.  PASSENGERS    AND    FREIGHT 

and    Helsingfors.  SAILINGS— Every     6    weeks    from     North    Pa- 

•c>TTT3ivTT7  0  0    mDTKTr«T7    TTKTTT'  cific  ports,   San    F'rancisco  and   Los  Angeles 

NORTH    PACIFIC    COA'^T    I  TNF  rUKlNhbo    rKlIMCC/    LlNli  and  London,   Liverpool  and   Glasgow. 

/r    •    .    c                   t   .1       T,        1    At     I    c.            r.     I     .  CFuriKss    Withv    \-    Comi)any,    Ltd.) 

(Joint    Service  of   the   Roy,-)l    Mail   Steam   Packet  Swavne   \-    Ilovt.   nc,   agent.  RT  TTF    <ITAT?     T  TMT? 

oa9o^/P''S-- "■"''   P"','?"'^   Ainenca    Line.)  488    Pacific    Electric    Building.  Dl^Uti.    aiAK    L.lNtL 

204-206    Rainier    Building.      Phone    Elliott    4944.  T?v>j?irvT    nwr  v  i.       r       c.           i         r- 

FREIGHT   ONLY.  FKblGHl    ONLY.  rncific    Steanislup    Company,    agent. 

SAILINGS— Fverv    3    weeks    between    Vancou-  SAILINGS— Fortnightly     from      Portland.      San  FREIGHT    ONLY. 

ver,     Puget     Sound,     Columbia     River,     San  Francisco.    Los   .Angeles   to   Glasgow,    Liver-  SAILINGS      Twice    weekly    from    Puget    Sound, 

Francisco,  Los  Angeles,   Liverpool,   London,  pool.    London.   Havre,   Hull   and   other  ports  Portland.    San    Francisco    and    Los    Angeles 

Rotterdam   and   Antwerp.  as    inducements    offer.  and    London,    Liverpool    and   Glasgow. 
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November 


FURNESS  PRINCE  LINE 


PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS 

to 

UNITED   KINGDOM  AND  CONTINENT 


FRANK  WATERHOUSE,  Agent  at  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Portland 

Furness  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  General  Agents 


710   BALFOUR   BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


TELEPHONE  SUTTER  6478  and  79 


STRUTHERS    ®.    BARRY 


Operating 
U.  S.  Government  Ships 
Operating  following  freight  steamers  to  ports  in  JAPAN— CHINA— PHILIPPINES— SINGAPORE 

From    San    Francisco  From    Los   Angeles    Harbor 

U.S.S.B.  WEST    CHOPAKA     Oct.   24  U.S.S.B.  WEST    CHOPAKA     Oct.   27 

U.S.S.B.  WEST    FARALON    Nov.    10  U.S.S.B.  WEST    FARALON    Nov.   13 

U.S.S.B.  WEST  CARMONA    Nov.  26  U.S.S.B.  WEST  CARMONA    Nov.   29 

U.S.S.B.   MURSA      Dec.   12  U.S.S.B.   MURSA     Dec.    15 

For   further   information   anni-     112   Market  St.,  San  Francisco Phone   Sutter   7640 

LOS    ANGELES    OFFICE:  757    PACIFIC    ELECTRIC    BLDG. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  ALASKA  —-  Think 

ALASKA  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

Seattle    City    Ticket    Office,     1401    Fourth    Ave. 
San    Francisco    Ticket    Office,    683     Market    St. 


Xoxc'iiibcr 
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UNITED  KINGDOM 

CONTINENTAL  EUROPE 
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PORTLAND 


(Continued) 


EAST  ASIATIC  COMPANY,  LTD. 

t'halnicrs    .S:    CartwriKlit,    Inc. 

I'ortcr    lUiildiiiR.      I'hone    lidwy.   4132. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Monthly  between  Los  AnKcles, 
San  Francisco,  Portland  and  London,  Hull, 
CopenhaRen,   Gothenberjj   and   Christiania. 

ELLERMAN'S  WILSON  LINE 

Norton,    I.illv    \-    (."omiianv.    Rcnoral    agents. 

Yeon     Hiiildini:.       I'lionc    Atwater    2661. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGSMonthly  from  PuRet  Sound,  Port- 
land. San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego  to  Havre,  London,  Hull  and  other 
United  Kingdom  and  Continental  ports  as 
inducements  offer.  Through  bills  of  lading 
issued  to  Scandinavian,  Kaltic,  Portuguese, 
Spanish,  Mediterranean  and  Levant  ports 
with   transshipment   at    Hull. 

FRENCH   LINE 

(Compagnie    Cieiurale    Transatlantique.) 

Trans-Oceanic    Companv. 

Kailwav    Fxclinnge    lUiilding.      Phone   6714. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Twice  a  month  between  Vancouver, 
Seattle,  I'ortland,  San  Francisco,  Los  .An- 
geles to  French  and  other  Continental  and 
I'nitcd  Kingdom  ports  via  Panama  Canal 
and    West    Indies. 

FURNESS   PRINCE   LINE 

Furness.    W'itliv    iS:    Company,    Ltd. 

Frank   Waterhousc,   agent. 

611    T.owi<;    Pnilding. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Fortniglitlv  from  Portland,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  .\ngelos  to  ("ilasgow, 
Liverpool.  London.  Havre,  Hull  and  other 
ports   as   inducements   offer. 

HARRISON   DIRECT   LINE 

Halfour.    (iiithrie    X    Comiiaiiv. 

.•'?5    Oak    street.       I'lione    Jidwv.    360. 

FREIGHT    OVLY. 

SAILINGS— Every  30  days  from  Portland,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  .\ngeles  to  United  King- 
dom ports.  From  .'\ugust  to  December, 
sailings   every   2  weeks.  , 

HOLLAND  AMERICA  LINE 

( )ropon-Pacific  Company. 

203   Wilcox    Piillding.     Phone   Rroadwav   45.?0. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — F.very  three  weeks  between  Port- 
land. .Nstoria.  San  Francisco  and  I.os  .An- 
geles and  I'nitcd  Kingdom  and  Continental 
ports. 

ISTHMIAN   STEAMSHIP  LINES 

.N'orton.    I.illv    iS:    C'omi)anv,    general    agents. 
Neon    I'.uildii'e.      Phone   .\twater  2661. 
FREIGHT  ONLY. 


SAILINGS — Pacific-United   Kingdom   Service 

livery  3  weeks  fr<mi  Vancouver,  Seattle, 
I'ortland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego  to  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
Avoimiouth  and  other  United  Kingdom 
ports    as    inducements    offer. 

SOCIETE     GENERALE     de     TRANS- 
PORT   MARITIMES    A    VAPEUR 

Norton,    I.illv   iS:   Company,   general   agents. 

A'eon    linilding.      I'honc   .Xtwalcr  2661. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Monthly  from  Seattle,  Portland. 
San  Francisco  and  I.os  Angeles  to  Mar- 
seilles  aTul   Genoa. 

TRANS-OCEANIC   COMPANY 

K.iihv.iv   F,\eliange   Uuilding.      Phone   Ddwy.   671. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS  Regular  service  from  Pacific  Coast 
IK)rts  to  Lon<Ion.  Hull  and  Lieth,  Scandi- 
navian   and    Irish   ports   as  inducements   olTer. 

UNITED  AMERICAN  LINES 

('(iluinbia- Pacific   Shiiiping   Company,   agents. 

PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — North  Pacific-European  Service. 

Fortnightly  between  North  Pacific  ports 
and  and  ports  in  United  Kingdom  and 
Continental    Europe. 


VANCOUVER 


BLUE  FUNNEL  LINE 

Dndwell    &•    Companv.    I. id. 

IMione    Sevniour    9.^76. 

PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS— Every  6  wekes  from  North  Pacific 
i>orts,  San  Francisco  and  Los  .Angeles  f) 
London,    Liverpool    and    Glasgow. 

BLUE  STAR  LINE 

Pacific    .Steamship    Company. 
Plione   Sevmour   -445. 
FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Twice  wceklv  from  North  Pacific 
Coast    ports   to   United   Kingdom. 

EAST  ASIATIC  COMPANY.  LTD. 

l'._.    L.    T'.lins,,,!,    Walton    \-    Ccninanv. 

,*^.^0  Hastings  street.  West.  I'hone  Sevniour 
7147. 

FREIGHT  OWLY. 

SAILING'S  Regular  service  between  Vancou- 
ver,  North  Pacific  Coast  iiorts.  I'nifcd 
Kingdom.   Scandinavia    and    Continei.t. 

ELLERMAN'S  WILSON  LINE 


S|)anish,     Mediterranean    and     Levant    ports 
with    transshipment    to    Hull. 

FRENCH  LINE 

Coinpagnic   Cleneralc   Transatlantique.) 

l''.niiiire   Sliii)i)ing   Company,    Ltd. 

I'hone    .Sevmour   S014. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS  —  Regular     monthly     service     from 

Vancouver    to     Bordeaux,    Havre,    Antwerp 

and   Hamburg. 

FURNESS  PRINCE  LINE 

fFuiness   Withv    \    Companv.    Ltd.) 

I'rank  Watcrhouse  c*v:  Comi)any,  of  Canada, 
Ltd. 

')21   Rogers  P.uilding.     Phone  Seymour  S944. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS  —  Monthly  from  Vancouver  and 
other  Pacific  Coast  ports  to  United  King- 
dom. 

SAILINGS — Monthly  from  Vancouver  to  Yoko- 
hama,   Kobe,   Shanghai    and    Hongkong. 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE 

r.alfour.   (iuthrie   it    Companv,    Ltd. 

I'hone    Sevmour    6680. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Every  30  days  from  North  Pacific 
Coast  ports,  San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles to  United  Kingdom.  From  August 
to    December    every    2    weeks. 

j       ISTHMIAN   STEAMSHIP  LINES 

»  i;.    W.    (ireer  it   Son.   Ltd. 

■4  (il)2   Hastings  street,  \Vest.     Phone  Seymour  2377. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal  Service. 
SAILINGS — Pacific-United  Kingdom  Service. 
Evcrv  3  weeks  from  Vancouver,  Seattle, 
]'<irtland,  San  Francisco,  Los  .Angeles  and 
San  Diego  to  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
Avonmouth  and  other  Cnited  Kingdom 
ports   as   inducements   offer. 


r..    W.    ( Ireer    \-    Son.    Ltd. 

(.1)2   H,-.st.ni;.   street.  West.     Phone  Sevmour  2377. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS  Monthly  from  Puect  Sound.  Port- 
land, .San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego  to  Havre,  London,  Hall  and  other 
United  Kingdom  and  Continental  i«)rts  as 
inducements  otTer.  Throngh  bills  of  lading 
issued    to    .Scandinavian.    Raltic,    Porttignese. 


JOHNSON  LINE 

C.    (;.-\rdner    Tohnson    &    Companv,    Ltd. 
Metn>i>olit.-in    Building.      I'hone    Seymour   357. 
PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS— Monthlv     between      North     Pacific 

Co;ist    ports    and    .Scamlinavia. 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  LINE 

(Joint  service  of  The  Roval  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company,  Ltd.,  and  Holland  America 
Line.) 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Ltd., 
agent. 

Pacific    I'nilding.     Phone   Seymour   7108. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS  —  Regidar  services  between  Van- 
couver, Puget  Sound.  Columbia  River.  San 
I'rancisco,  I.os  .Angeles,  and  L^nited  King- 
doiu   and   Continental   ports. 

TRANS-OCEANIC  COMPANY 


Shiiming   Company,    Ltd. 


I'ho.H.    Sevmour   SOU. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS  —  From      Pacific     Coast     ports 

I   iiited     Kingdom     and     Scandinavia,    as 

ihieements    offer. 


Mexico — Central  America — Canal  Zone — 

South  America 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


— t 

• 


GRACE  LINE,  INC. 


W.    R.   Grace   iS:    Companv.   general   agents. 

332    Pine    street.      Phone    Sutter    3700. 

PASSSENGERS   AND    FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — .\pproximate  monthlv  service  from 
San  Francisco  and  Los  .Angeles  to  Talara, 
Paita,  .Salaverry.  Callao,  Pisco,  Mollondo, 
-Arica,  Iquique,  .Antofagasta,  Coquimbo.  Val- 
paraiso and  other  ports  in  Peru  and  Cliile 
as   inducements   ofTer. 

GENERAL    STEAMSHIP   CORPORA- 
TION 

240   Batterv  street.     Phone  Kearny  4100. 
FREIGHT    ONLY. 


SAILINGS— West    Coast    of    South    America 
Service. 

Mnthlv  between  Seattle,  Portland.  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  .Angeles  to  Central  .America 
and   South   America. 


LATIN-AMERICA  LINE 

R.    S.    Silva    iv    C'ompanv.    general    agents. 
149   California   street.      Phone    Sutter    5217. 

SAILINGS— Pacific       Coast  -  Mexico  -  Central 
America. 

Monthly  from  Portland,  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco  to  all  ports  on  West  Coast  of 
Mexico,  anil  Central  .American  ports  as  far 
south    as    Balboa. 

SAILINGS— Pacific  Coast-South  America. 

Monthly  from  Portland.  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco  to  principal  West  Coast  ports 
of  South  .America  as  far  south  as  Valpa- 
raiso. 


MEXICAN  NAVIGATION  COMPANY 

Francisco   Seldncr. 

^Sti    Monttromerv    street.      Phone    Douglas    8653. 

PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS— Everv  30  days  from  San  Fran- 
cisco and  I.os  Angeles  to  the  West  Coast 
of   .Mexico. 

MEXICAN  STATES  LINE 

William-;.    Diniond    it    Companv. 

310    Sansonie   street.      I'hone   Sutter    7400. 

PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — Every  8  days  from  San  Francisco 
and  Los  .Angeles  to  West  Coast  of  Mex- 
ico  and    Central   America. 

PACIFIC  LINE 

I  lie    Pacific    Steam    Navigation    Companv. 
544    .Market    street.       Phone    Sutter   4632. 
PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS — Regular   snilings  to  Peru    and    Chile 
via    Panama    and    Havana. 
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Noveml)er 


YALE  or 
HARVARD 

oPcoui'se/ 


Between    _ 

San  Francisco 
los  Angeles  f^^ 
SanDiego 


GENERAL  STEAMSHIP  CORPORATION 

TRANS  OCEANIC  COMPANY 
Pacific  Coast  Agents: 

TEXAS  TRANSPORT  &  TERMINAL  CO. 

Managing   Operators 

UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD 

Pacific   Coast   ^\<jc-iits 

Compagnie    Generale   Transatlantique    (French   Line) 

Transatlantic    Steamship    Company,    Ltd.,    of    Gothenburg,  Sweden 

Ocean   Transport    Company,    Ltd.,    of    Kobe,    Japan 

Xortli    I'acific    .Agents 

Garland    Steamship    Corporation — Intercoastal    Service 

Java   Pacific    Line — Orient    Service 

FAST  FREIGHT  SERVICES- 
REGULAR  SAILINGS 

from 

Vancouver,    B.    C,    Seattle,    Tacoma,    Portland,    Astoria, 

San    Francisco,    Los    Angeles,    and    All    Principal    West 

Coast    Ports   of   the    United    States    and    Canada 

to 

^^'cst    Coast    Ports   of 

MEXICO— CENTRAL   AMERICA— SOUTH   AMERICA 

UNITED    KINGDOM    AND    CONTINENT 

AUSTRALIA— NEW    ZEALAND 

JAPAN— CHINA— PHILIPPINES— DUTCH    EAST    INDIES 

NORTH   ATLANTIC   PORTS    OF    UNITED    STATES 

Department  for  the  Charter,  Purchase,  Sale  and  Construction 

of  all  kinds  of 

Floating    Property 

SIMPSON,  SPENCE  &  YOUNG 

General  European  Agents 


GENERAL  OFFICES 

240  Battery  Street    : :   San  Francisco,  California 

PHONE   KEARNY   4100 


Seattle  -Colnian  Bldg. 
Callao,  Peru 


liranch  C)ffices 

Portland — Railway  Exchange  Bldg. 
Valparaiso,  Chile 
Agencies 

Vancouver — Empire  Shipping  Co.,  815  Hastings  Street,  West 
Los  Angeles — S.  L.  Kreider,  Pacific  Electric  Bldg. 
New  York — The  Texas  Transport  ^  Termhial  Co.,  11  Broadway 
Australia — Howard  Smith,  Ltd., Melbourne 


P.  O.  Box  620  Phone  Seymour  2143 

COAST  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY,  LTD. 

FREIGHT  STEAMERS  TO    B.   C.   AND 
PUGET    SOUND    PORTS 

Steamers:    "Celtic,"  "Coaster"  and   "Clansman" 

—  Office  — 

530  SEYMOUR  ST.  -  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

W.  HARDIE,  Manager 


■*^ 

N 

S,  F,  BAR  PILOTS    j 

Power  Schooner 

,  "CALirORN/A'ZO 

PapyerSc/?oo/?er  ' 

Office:                               T    ^ 

PIER   No.  9                            )^A 

*  "AO\/SA/r(//?£35  '/5': 

Fhones:                                      ^| 

f      Power  Sc/?oo/7er 

KEARNY   734                     /        ^M 
KEARNY   112                   J         ^M 

tt     "ORAC/£   5" 3' 

SUTTER  2525                 M          ^H 

A    Sailing  5chooner 

SUTTER  4566               M           ^H 

^^AMER/CA    '//  ■■ 

Operating                    ^^V           ^^H 

^^ 

^^m          w^^k 

Tbn    Kar                    ^^^M              I^^H 

^^^M           I^^H 

LiKht                ^^^H           J^H 

^^^^^ 

^^^^m        I^H 

L  ^^^ 

^^^^^^BQ^Hfi^2                  ^ -r'^mf^^^HB 

^^P    "^^P^B  ^^^VSiii»« 

S/OA^ALS  For  Pilot  .        

/nFog--  Bt,ow  Four  whistlIss 
iVne^f  Clear-  BURN  blue  licht  or  jack  at  foremast 


\. 


)\cinhcr 
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Mexico — Central  America — Canal  Zone- 
South  America 


I     SAN  FRANCISCO     | 

(Continued) 

PACIFIC-ARGENTINE-BRAZIL 
LINE 

(OpcratinR   I*.    S.    S.    15.   vessels.) 

Swayne   &    Hoyt,   Inc. 

4,^0   Sansomc   street.      riione   Kcainv    2600. 

SAILINGS— FREIGHT   ONLY. 

iMoni  Scittle  and  I'li^et  .Sound,  I'oitlaud 
aii<l  Columbia  River,  .San  Krancisco  and 
Los  AnReles,  via  Panama  Canal  and  Puerto 
Rico  to  East  toast  of  South  .\mcrica,  cal!- 
iuR  at  Ponce  and  -San  Juan  (also  Curacao, 
W.  I.,  as  inducements  olTer),  Para.  Per- 
nambucco,  ISahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  .San- 
tos (Itrazil),  .Monteviilio  ( IruKuav).  Itahia 
Itlanca,  P.uenos  .\ires  and  Rosario  (.\rKen- 
tine). 

PACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    COM- 
PANY 

.=;iiS   California   street.      Phone   Sutter   3800. 

SAILINGS — West    Coast   Mexico-Panama    (Pas- 
sengers  and    Freight). 

Twice  a  montli  between  San  Francisco, 
I, OS  Angeles.  callinK  at  ports  in  Mexico, 
Central    .\merica    and    Canal    Zone. 


McCORMICK  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

-'15    M.Trkct    street. 

PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS  Every  three  weeks  from  San  Fran- 
ci'.co  to  San  Jose  del  Cabo,  I, a  Paz,  Guay- 
mas.  Toiiolabanipo,  .Ma/.atlan,  San  Ulas  and 
Manzanillo. 


1  SEATTLE  I 

GENERAL   STEAMSHIP    CORPORA- 
TION 

Colman    Tiuihlinc      Phone    h'lliolt    S706. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — West     Coast    of    South     America 
Service. 

Mnthly  between  .Seattle.  Portland.  San  Fran- 
cisco and  l.os  .VnKcles  to  Central  America 
and    South    .\merica. 


GRACE  LINE 

( .Vorth    Pacific    Division.) 

W.    R.   Grace    \-    Companv,    aRcnts. 

I!ot;e    I'uildinR.       Phone    Elliott    .S412, 

PASSENGERS   AND  FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — Ai>proximatr  nionthlv  service  to 
Talara,  Paita,  Eten,  Pacasnavo,  Callao, 
Pisco,  Mollcndo,  Arica,  Iciuique,  .\ntofa- 
Rasta,    N'alparaiso. 


LATIN  AMERICA   LINE 

I'liivers.Tl   ShippiuR  S:   'IradiuR  Comiianv,  aRcnts. 

Alaska    KuildinR.      Phone   Elliott   4567. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Pacific   Coast-Mexico-Central 
America. 

.Monthly  from  Seattle,  Portland  and  San 
Francisco  to  all  ports  on  West  Coast  of 
Mexico,  and  Central  .\mcrican  ports  as 
far    south    as    Ralboa. 

SAILINGS — Pacific   Coast-South  America. 

Monthlv  from  Seattle.  Portland  and  San 
Francisco  to  iirincipal  West  Coast  ports  of 
.South    .America    as   ifar    south    as    Valparaiso. 

PACIFIC-ARGENTINE-BRAZIL 
LINE 

(Ol^eratinR    I'.  S.  S.  P..  vessels.) 
.\.    M.   Gillespie.   Inc.,   agents. 
.\rctic    RuildinR.       I'hone    Elliott    ^S26. 
SAILINGS— FREIGHT  ONLY. 

I'riiTu     Si.-ittle    and     PuRct     .Sound,     Portland 


;nid  C  Ohnnbia  River,  .San  Francisco  and 
l.os  .\nReles,  vi;i  Panama  Canal  and  Puerto 
Rico  to  East  (.oast  of  South  .\merica,  call- 
iuR  at  Ponce  and  San  Juan  (also  Curacao, 
W  .  I.,  as  inducements  otTer),  Para,  Per- 
nambncco,  Itahia,  Kio  de  Janeiro  and  .S;ni- 
tos  (Ihazil),  Montevidio  (('ruRuay ),  llahi.i 
I'lanca,  lUienos  .\ires  and  Rosario  (.\rRen- 
tine). 


PORTLAND  j 


LOS  ANGELES 


GENERAL    STEAMSHIP    CORPO- 
RATION 

S.   L.   Kreidcr. 

I'acific     Electric     I'uildinR.       Phone     Pico     6680, 
I?dwv.   23. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS— West    Coast    of    South    America 
Service. 

.Mnthly  between  Seattle,  Portland.  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  AuRcles  to  Central  America 
and    .South    America. 


GRACE  LINE 

M.    V.    Mcl.anrin,    Inc. 

406   South    Main   street.      Phone   Main  4800. 

PASSENGERS    AND    FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — .\pproximatc  monthly   service  from 

Sail    I'rancisco    and    Los   .\nReles  to    Talara, 

I'aita,     Salaverry,    Callao.     Pisco,  Mollondo, 

.\rica,      Itiuique.      .VntofaRasta,  Cotiuimbo. 

\'al!)arairo  and  other  ports  in  Peru  and 
Chile   as   inducements   offer. 


MEXICAN  NAVIGATION  COMPANY 

l.ox    AiiL-i-lcs    l-'rci«hl    l"(irw:ircliiiir    Cc)mi.;inv. 
.".».!    Xcw    11  it'll    strei-t.       Phone    Pico    .'800. 
PASSENGERS   AND    FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS     Kvcrv  30  davs  from   San   Francisco 
and    Los   .XiiRcles  t(j    West    Coast    of    Mexico. 


MEXICAN    STATES   LINE 

Wheat  on    \-    KrucRar, 

424    Pacific    Electric    liuildinR, 

PASSENGERS   AND    FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS  —  ICvtry  8  days  from  San  Francisco 
ami  l.os  .VnRfles  to  West  Coast  of  Mexico 
and    Central    .\nurica. 


PACIFIC-ARGENTINE-BRAZIL 
LINE 

lOperatiiiR   1".    S.    S.    1!.    vessels.) 

.Swavnc    .V    llovt.    Inc. 

488    Pacific    Electric     BuiMinR. 

SAILINGS— FREIGHT  ONLY. 

I"rom  Seattle  and  PuRet  Sound,  Portland 
and  Columbia  River,  San  Francisco  and 
Los  .\nReles,  via  Panama  Canal  and  I'u- 
erto  Rico  to  F.ast  Coast  of  .South  .\merica, 
calliuR  at  Ponce  and  San  Juan  (also  Cu- 
racao, W.  I.,  as  inilucements  offer).  Para. 
Pernambucco,  I'ahia.  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
-Santos  (Hrazil).  Montevideo  (I'ruRuay), 
liahia  P>lanca,  P.uenos  .\ires  and  Rosario 
(.\rRentine). 


PACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    COM- 
PANY 

PassetiRer   offices — 603    South   SprinR   street. 
Freipht   offices-  605   Central   BuildinR,    108   West 
Sixth    street. 

SAILINGS— West    Coast    Mexico-Panama    (Pas- 
sengers  &    Freight). 

Twice  a  month  between  San  Francisco. 
Los  auRcIes.  callinR  at  ports  in  Mexico. 
Central    .\merica    and    Canal    Zone. 


GENERAL  STEAMSHIP  CORPO- 
RATION 

R.Tilwav    ICxchanee    P.uildinR.      Phone    IMwv.  671, 
FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS— West    Coast    of    South    America 
Service. 

.Mnthly  between  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  .\nRclcs  to  Central  .\merica 
and   South   America. 


LATIN-AMERICA    LINE 

Chalmers   &   CartwriRht,    Inc. 

Porter   Building.     Phone   Broadway   41.>2. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Pacific    Coast-Mexico-Central 
America. 

Monthly  from  Portland,  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco  to  all  ports  on  West  Coast  of 
Mexico,  and  Central  .\mcrican  ports  as  far 
south   as    Balboa. 

SAILINGS — Pacific   Coast-South  America. 

Monthly  from  Portland,  Seattle  and  San 
I'rancisco  to  pnircipal  West  Coast  ports  of 
South    .\nierica   as    far   south    as    Valparaiso. 


PACIFIC-ARGENTINE-BRAZIL 
LINE 

(OperatiiiR    V .    S.    S.    P..   vessels.) 

.\.    M.   Gillesi)ie,   Inc. 

Board    of   Tra<le    BuildiiiR.      Phone    Bdwv.    4347. 

SAILINGS— FREIGHT  ONLY. 

I'rom  .Seattle  and  I'uRct  .Sound,  Portland 
and  Columbia  River  ports,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  .\nReles  via  Panama  Canal  and 
Puerto  Rico  to  East  Coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica, calling  at  Ponce  and  San  Juan  (also 
Curacao,  \\'.  I.,  as  inducements  offer), 
I'ara,  Pernambucco,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Santos  (Brazil),  Montevideo  (I'ru- 
Ruay). Bahi.r  Blanca,  Buenos  . Vires  and 
Rosario    (.Vrgentine). 


VANCOUVER 


GENERAL    STEAMSHIP   CORPORA- 
TION 

I'^mpire    .ShippinR    Comiiany,    Ltd. 
Phone   Seymour   8014. 
FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— West    Coast    of    South    America 

Service. 

.Mnthly  between  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  .\nReIes  to  Central  .\merica 
and   South   .\mcrica. 


LATIN  AMERICAN   LINE 

Sanderson-Kernalian.    Ltd, 

Phone   Seymour   .190. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS  Monthly  services  from  North  Pa- 
cific jiorts  to  -Mexico,  Central  and  South 
.\merica. 


PACIFIC-ARGENTINE-BRAZIL 
LINE 

fOperatin-    V.    S.    S.    B.   vessels.) 

Dominion    Shipjiing   Company. 

'>18    Pacific     BnilditiR.      Phone    Seymour    1905. 

SAILINGS— FREIGHT  ONLY. 

From  North  Pacific  Coast  i)orts  to  East 
Coast  of  South  .\nierica.  via  Canal  and 
Puerto    Rico. 
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SEE 

HAWAII 

The  M ATSON  Way 

One  Steamer  a  Week  to  the  Pacific's  Paradise 

Waterfalls  are  another  beautiful  feature  of  the 
scenery  of  Hawaii.  On  every  island  there  are 
wonderful  examples  of  sub-tropic  beauty,  such  as 
this  view  of  Rainbow  Falls,  near  Hilo,  port  of  de- 
barkation for  Kilauea  Volcano,  the  islands'  eter- 
nal lake  of  fire. 

Regular  service  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  a 
Matson  feature.  Every  \\'ednesday  noon  a  Mat- 
son  steamer  leaves  San  Francisco,  and  every  35 
days  from  Seattle.  You  enjoy  from  5j^  to  7  de- 
lightful days  at  sea,  with  service  which  antici- 
])ates  vour  everv  wish.  Inclusive  tours,  S280  to 
$.^''8.  20  to  21   (lavs. 


MATSON     NAVIGATION     COMPANY 

128  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

(Mail   This  Coupon   Today) 
Please  send   me   your   foMcis   "DdiRhtful    i)ays   on    Matson 
Ships,"  and   ".Sec   All   <>[    Ilnw.nii,"   dcscribiuK   -Matson   voy- 
ages and   tours   in    Hawaii. 


Name   . . 
Ad<lrcss 


Canadian  -Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line 


Honolulu,  T.  H. 
New  Zealand 


Suva,  Fiji 
Australia 


The   Large  and   Modern   Steamers 

R.  M.  S.  NIAGARA  R.  M.  S.  MAKURA 

20,000  Tons  Dis.  13,500  Tons  Dis. 

Sail   from   VANCOUVER,    B.   C, 

every  28  days 

Cargo  Service 

Monthly  sailings  from  Vancouver  to  main 
New  Zealand  ports,  also  to  Sydney,  Mel- 
bourne and  Adelaide,  Australia,  are  maintain- 
ed by  the  following  up-to-date  cargo  steamers : 
M.  S.  HAURAKI  S.  S.  WAIOTAPU 

S.  S.  WAIRUNA 

S.  S.  WAIKAWA  S.  S.  WAIHEMO 

For  Fares,  Rates  and  Sailings  apply  to 

any  office  of  the 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  CO.  and 

all  RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

OR   TO 

CANADIAN  -  AUSTRALASIAN 
ROYAL  MAIL  LINE 


741  Hastings  St.,  West 


VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


Inter  -  Island   Steam  Navigation  Co. 

Limited 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Capital  and  Surplus  over  $5,000,000 


SHIP  REPAIRS 

FLOATING  DRY  DOCK 

AUTOMATIC  COAL  CONVEYOR 

BARGES  FOR  BUNKERING 

TERMINAL  FACILITIES 

SHIP  CHANDLERY 

and 

NAVAL  STORES 

•»• —  ^  ••• 

Inter -Island   Steam  Navigation  Co. 

Limited 
HONOLULU,  HAWAII 


PLEASE   MENTION   PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW  WHEN   YOU   WRITE 


Xoveniber 
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AUSTRALASIA 


I     SAN  FRANCISCO     1 


I SEATTLE 


CALIFORNIA  STEAMSHIP  COM- 
PANY 

W.  L.  Comyn   ^"v    Company,   Inc.,  general    agciits. 

310   California   street. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Regular  intervals  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, Eureka,  Xoyo,  Portland,  Grays  Har- 
bor, Puget  Sound  and  British  Columbia  to 
Adelaide.  Geelong,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Newcastle  and   Brisbane. 


GENERAL  STEAMSHIP  CORPORA- 
TION 

SAILINGS — Australasian  Service. 

Monthly  from  Seattle,  Portland.  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  to  New  Zealand  and 
Australia. 


OCEANIC    STEAMSHIP   COMPANY 

T.    D.    Si'rcckils   i\:    Bros.   C'onipany. 
2    Pine    street.      I'hone    Douglas    5600. 
PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — Monthly  from  San  Francisco  to 
Sydnev,  Australia,  via  Honolulu,  Hawaiian 
Islands,   and    Pago    Pago. 


PACIFIC-AUSTRALIA  LINE 

(Operating   U.   S.    S.    B.  vessels.) 

Swaync    i"i    Hoyt,    Inc.,    managers. 

430    Sansome   street.      Phone   Kearny   2600. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Monthly.  Ports  of  call:  San 
Francisco,  Seattle  and  Puget  Sound,  Port- 
land and  Columbia  River,  and  also  Grays 
Harbor,  Coos  P.ay,  Humboldt  Bay  and  Los 
Angeles,  if  inducements  offer;  via  Hono- 
lulu, to  Auckland  and  Wellington  (New 
Zealand).  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney  and 
Newcastle    (.\ustra!ia). 


UNION   STEAMSHIP  COMPANY  OF 
NEW   ZEALAND,    LTD. 

Il;:!il.    Ri'Ii'n    iV    ("cimpanv.    Inc. 

PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS— .Moiithlv  with  calls  at  Papeete 
(Tahiti),  Rarotonga  (Cook  Islands),  New 
Zealand   and   Australian   ports. 

SAILINGS — Freight  service  monthly  between 
San  Francisco,  New  Zealand  and  Austral- 
ian  ports. 


CALIFORNIA    STEAMSHIP    COM- 
PANY 

W.    L.   Comyn    &    Company. 

I..    C.    Smith    Building.      Phone    Elliott    6084. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Regular  intervals  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, Eureka,  Noyo,  Portland,  Grays  Har- 
bor, Puget  Sound  and  British  Columbia  to 
Adelaide,  Geelong,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Newcastle    and    Brisbane. 

GENERAL   STEAMSHIP   CORPORA- 
TION 

Colinaii    I'.uililing.     Phone    Elliott    5706. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Australasian   Service. 

Monthly  from  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  to  New  Zealand 
and   .\ustralia. 

PACIFIC-AUSTRALIA  LINE 

(Operating    I'.    S.    S.    B.   vessels.) 

A.    M.    (jillcspic,    Inc.,    agents. 

Arctic   Building.      Phone    Elliott   3526. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Monthly.  Ports  of  call:  San 
Francisco,  Seattle  and  Puget  Sound,  Port- 
land and  Columbia  River,  and  also  Grays 
Harbor,  Coos  Bay,  Humboldt  Bay  and  Los 
Angeles,  if  inducements  olTer;  via  Hono- 
lulu, to  Auckland  and  Wellington  (New 
Zealand).  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney  and 
Newcastle    (.\ustralia). 


LOS  ANGELES       | 


GENERAL   STEAMSHIP    CORPORA- 
TION 

S.   L.    Kreider. 

Pacific     Electric     Building.       Phone     Pico     6680, 
Bdwv.    23. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Australasian  Service. 

Monthlv  from  Seattle,  Portland.  S.m  Fran- 
cisco an<l  Los  Angeles  to  New  Zealand  and 
Australia. 

PACIFIC    AUSTRALIA    LINE 

(Oi>erating    I'.   S.   S.    B.  vessels.) 

Swayne  i^'   Hoyt,   Inc..   managers. 

488    Pacific   Electric  Building. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Monthly.  Ports  of  call:  San 
Francisco,  Seattle,  Puget  Sound,  Portland 
and  Columbia  River,  and  also  Gravs  Har- 
bor, Coos  Bay,  Humboldt  Bay  and  Los 
Angeles,  if  inducements  offer:  via  Hon- 
olulu to  Auckland  and  Wellington  (New 
Zepland),  Adelaide  jnd  Newcastle  (.\us- 
tralia). 


AROUND-THE  -WORLD 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

The   Rob.rt    Dollar  Co. 

Robert     I). liar    Building,    311     California    street. 
Phimo   Kc.Trnv   4570. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Around    the   World    Service. 

Regular  sailings  between  San  Francisco, 
.Japan.  China.  Philippine  Islands,  Java, 
Straits  Settlements,  Egypt,  Genoa,  Mar- 
seilles, Boston,  New  York  and  Los  .\n- 
geles. 


LOS  ANGELES 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 


C.    T.    Lehman,    agent. 

421'  Pacific    Electric    Building.       Phone    875-171, 
Pico  5778. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Around   the   World    Service. 

Regular  sailings  between  San  Francisco, 
Japan.  China,  Philippine  Islands,  Java, 
Straits  Settlements,  Egypt,  Genoa,  Mar- 
seilles, Boston,  New  York  and  Los  An- 
geles. 


SEATTLE 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 


The    Robert   Dollar  Co. 

4420   L.  C.  Smith    Building.     Phone  Elliott  0974 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Arcund    the    World    Service. 

Regular  sailings  between  San  Francisco, 
Japan.  China.  Philippine  Islands,  Java, 
Straits  Settlements.  Egypt,  Genoa,  Mar- 
seilles, Boston,  New  York  and  Los  An- 
geles. 


VANCOUVER 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 


Canadian    Robert    Dollar    Co..    Ltd. 

403    Pender   street.  We>t.      Phone    Sevmour  8680. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Around   the   World    Service. 

Regular  "tailings  between  San  Francsico, 
Japan.  China.  Philippine  Islands,  Java, 
Straits  Settlements.  Egvjit.  Genoa.  Mar- 
seilles, Boston,  New  York  and   Los  .\ngeles. 


GENERAL   STEAMSHIP   CORPORA- 
TION 

Railway   Exchange  Building.      Phone  Bdwy.  671. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Australasian  Service. 

-Monthly  from  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  .Vngeles  to  New  Zealand 
and    .Australia. 

PACIFIC-AUSTRALIA    LINE 

(Operating    l'.    S.    S.    B.    vessels.) 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Monthlv.  Ports  of  call:  San 
Francisco,  Seattle  and  Puget  Sound,  Port- 
land and  Columbia  River,  and  also  Grays 
Harbor,  Coos  Bay,  Humboldt  Bay  and  Los 
Angeles,  if  inducements  otTer;  via  Hono- 
lulu, to  Auckland  and  Wellington  (New 
Zealand),  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney  and 
Newcastle    (.Australia). 

!      Tancouver      1 


CANADIAN    AUSTRALASIAN 
DOYAL  MAIL 

Winch    I'.uildin);.       Phone    Sevmour    6765. 
PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS — Regular  service  to   Honolulu,  Suva, 
Fiji;    New   Zealand   and    .\ustralia. 

CANADIAN    GOVERNMENT    MER- 
CHANT MARINE,  LTD. 

B.    C.    Kcelcy,    I'acific    Coast    manager. 

Phone  Sevmour  8420. 

SAILINGS — Passengers   and    Freight. 

Vancouver    to    .Australia    and    New    Zealand. 

SAILINGS — Passengers   and    Freight. 
Vancouver   to    lapan    and    C  hina. 

SAILINGS— Passengers    and    Freight. 

Vancouver  to  India    and   Straits   Settlements. 

SAILINGS— Freight   Only. 

Vancouver  to  San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles. 

GENERAL   STEAMSHIP   CORPORA- 
TION 

Empire   Shipping   Company,   Ltd. 

Phone    Sevmour   6680. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Australasian   Service. 

Monthlv  from  Seattle,  Portland.  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  -Angeles  to  -\ew  Zealand  and 
-Australia. 

PACIFIC-AUSTRALIA  LINE 

(Operating    V .  S.  S.  M.  vessels.) 

Dominion   Shipping  Company. 

618    Pacific    Buihling.     Phone   Seymour    190S. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Monthly  from  North   Pacific  Coast 

ports    via     Ilonolu,     to     New     Zealand    and 

Australia. 


HAWAII 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MATSON    NAVIGATION    COMPANY 

120    Market    street.      Phone    (larfielrl    2730. 

PASSSENGERS   and    FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — San   Francisco-Hawaii. 

Weekly  between  San  I'rancisco  and  Ha- 
waiian    Islands. 

SAILINGS— Pacific   Coast-Hawaii. 

Semi-monthly  from  Puget  Sound  to  Ha- 
waiian Islands  via  San  Francisco,  return- 
ing  to    Puget   .Sound. 

SAILINGS — San  Francisco-Los  Angeles-Hawaii. 
Regular  service  by  one  steamer  from  .San 
Francisco  to  Los  Angeles  and  Hawaiian 
Islands. 


t 


LOS  ANGELES 


LOS  ANGELES  STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 

517   Si...ih   .^..ring  street.     Phone  64589-63701. 
PASSENGERS  AND  FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS — Los    Angeles-Hawaii. 

Fvcrv    2    weeks    between    Los    -Angeles    and 

Honolulu. 
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COASTWISE 


P  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BAYSIDE  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  216  I'ine  street.  I'hone  Gar- 
field 2585.  ^        ,        ^^,_ 

Freight  Offices:     Pier  17.     I'hone  Douglas  287/. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Regular  intervals  between  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Tacoma,  Seattle, 
Everett,  Bellingham,  Eureka  and  Mendo- 
cino  ports. 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  MER- 
CHANT MARINE,  LTD. 

Dodwell    &    Company,    Ltd. 

2    Pine    street.      Phone    Sutter  4201. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Coastwise    Service. 

Weekly  between  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Victoria,  Vancouver  and  Ocean  Falls, 
15.  .  Departures  from  Los  Angeles  every 
Wednesday  ;  from  San  Francisco  every 
Saturday. 

LOS    ANGELES    STEAMSHIP    COM- 
PANY 

685    Market    street.      Phone   Sutter   65  L 
PASSSENGERS   AND    FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS — Five    times    a    week    between    San 
Francisco    and    Los   Angeles. 

McCORMICK   STEAMSHIP   LINE 

1    Drumm   street.      Phone   Kearny   5100. 

PASSSENGERS   AND    FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — Weekly  between  Portland,  Asto- 
ria. San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Los  An- 
geles. Every  12  days  between  Everett, 
Seattle,  Tacoma.  San  Francisco,  Oakland 
and  Los  Angeles.  Semi-monthly  between 
Victoria,  Vancouver,  San  F"rancisco  and 
Oakland.  Every  20  days  between  San 
Francisco,  Florence,  Acme  and  Cushrnan, 
Oregon.  Every  5  days  from  San  Francisco 
to  Eureka,  Samoa  and  Crannell,  California. 
Weekly  from  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
to  Marshfield  and  North  Rend,  Oregon. 
Three  times  a  week  from  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland  to  Seattle,  Tacoma  ,ind  Ever- 
ett, Washington.  Four  times  a  week  from 
San     Francisco    and     Oakland    to     Portland. 

Oregon.  Semi-monthly  from  San  Francisco  to 
Port    Orford,   Oregon. 

NELSON  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

2,^n    California    street.      Phone    Sutter   ^242. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Every  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
San  Francisco  to  Eureka.  Everv  Tuesday, 
Tlnirsday  and  Saturday.  San  iM-ancisco  to 
Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Everett.  Every  four 
days,  San  Francisco  to  I-os  .\ngeles.  Also 
maintains  service  between  San  Francisco, 
Columbia    River  and   Coos   ]?ay  i)oints. 

NEW  ELECTRA  LINE 

110   California   street.      Phone    Douglas    1670. 
PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS      Every    Tuesdav    for    I'ortland, 

PACIFIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

(.(I    California    street.      Phone    Sutter    7800. 

PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS  Weekly  service  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Portland.  l-'our  steamers  weekly 
from  San  Francisco  to  Los  .Xngcles  and 
.San    Diego. 

SAN   FRANCISCO   &   PORTLAND 
STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

n'moi,     I'acific    Svsteni.) 
67.?    M:irk<t    virc-el,       rhoiu-    Sutler    676. 
PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS      Ev(rv    '*    davs    between    Sai 
cisei)    and    Portland. 

WHITE  FLYER  LINE 

Charles    Nelson   Co.,   general    freight    agents. 
2.'?0   California   street.      I'hone   Sutler   4242. 
Sol    l)avis,    general    jiassenger    agent. 
f,H^    Market    street.      Phone   Sutter    1680. 
SAILINGS      Everv    4    days    between    San    Fran- 
cisco.   Sant.-i    P>;nl>ara    and    Los    .\ngcles. 


Fran- 


SEATTLE 


BAYSIDE  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

I.    p.   O'll.dlob.m,   a«.til. 

I'ier    IIP..       Phon<-    .Main    0590. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 


SAILINGS — Regular  intervals  between  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Everett, 
Bellingham,  and  other  ports  on  Fuget 
Sound    if    inducements    offer. 

McCORMICK   STEAMSHIP   LINE 

Freight    Office:     Pier    6.      Phone    Elliott    5367. 

Passenger  Office:  109  Cherry  street.  Phone 
Elliott  3436. 

SAILINGS — Regular  service  between  San  Di- 
ego, Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  Se- 
attle. Sailings  from  San  Francisco  three 
times    a    week. 

NELSON   STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

Pier  4.      Phone   Main   2480. 

PASSENGERS   AND  FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — Three  times  a  week  northbound, 
two  times  a  week  southbound,  serving  Pu- 
get  Sound  and  San  Francisco.  One  sailing 
weekly   to   Los  Angeles. 

OCEAN  MOTORSHIP  COMPANY 

L.    C.    Smith    Building.      Phone    Elliott    2068. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Once  a  week  between  Seattle, 
San  Francisco,  Los  .\ngeles,  Vancouver, 
Victoria,  Nanaimo,  Port  Alberni  and  Bar- 
clay  Sound   if   inducements   offer. 

PACIFIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

L.    C.    Smith    Building.      Phone    Elliott   2068. 

PASSENGERS  AND  FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — Southeastern    Alaska. 

Every  week  to  Ketchikan,  Wrangell,  Pe- 
tersburg, Juneau,  Skagway,  Sitka,  Haines. 
Douglas   and   Treadwell. 

SAILINGS — Southwestern    Alaska. 

Every  2  weeks  to  Ketchikan,  Petersburg, 
Tuneau,  Yakutat,  Cordova,  Valdez,  Seward, 
Latouche,  Seldovia,  Anchorage  and   Kodiak. 


LOS  ANGELES 


CANADIAN    GOVERNMENT    MER- 
CHANT   MARINE,    LTD. 

Dodwell    iS:    Company,    Ltd. 

504    Bartlett    Building.       I'hone    Bdv.    7900    and 
824944. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Coastwise. 

Between  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and 
Victoria,  Vancouver  and  Ocean  Falls.  B.  C. 
Weekly  from  Los  .\ngeles  each  Wednesday. 
From    San    Francisco    each    Saturday. 

SAILINGS— Oriental. 

From  \'ancouver  to  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shang- 
hai and  North  China  ports,  returning  via 
Los   .\ngeles  and   San    Francisco   monthly. 

SAILINGS— India. 

From  Vancouver  I  sailing  every  4  to  5 
months,  usually  ports  of  Bombay  and  Cal- 
cutta. 

LOS    ANGELES    STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 

517   South   Spring   street.      I'hone   64589-63701. 
PASSENGERS   AND    FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS — Coastwise. 

Five    times    a    week    between     Los    .\ngeles 

and   .San    Francisco. 
SAILINGS — Los  Angeles-Hawaii. 

Every    2    weeks    between    Los    ,\ngcles    and 

Honolulu. 

McCORMICK   STEAMSHIP   LINE 

.\IcCormick   .Steamship    Company. 

I.ane  Mortgage  Building.  Phone  Metropolitan 
6140. 

PASSENGERS  AND    FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS— Weekly  between  Portland,  .Asto- 
ria, San  Fiancisco,  Oakland  and  Los  .\n- 
geles. 

PACIFIC    STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

:-,22     (\-nlral     National     P.ank     Building.        Phone 

Main    7582. 
SAILINGS      I'our     steamers    weekly     from     San 
I'rancisco    to    Los    .\ngeles    and    San    Diego. 


PORTLAND 


McCORMICK    STEAMSHIP    LINE 

ISl     I'.urnsi.Ic    street.      i'lionc    llrcidwav    1498. 

PASSENGERS    AND    FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS      Weekly     between      Portland.     Asto- 

ri,i      San     Francisco,    0;d<land    ;ind    Los    .\u- 

geUs. 
SAILINGS      I'our     tinu-s     a     week      from      San 

Francise.i    and    Oakland    to    Portland. 


NELSON    STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Irregular      service      between      San 

Francisco,    Columbia    River   ports    and    Coos 

Bay    points. 

NEW  ELECTRA   LINE 

Wilcox   Building. 

PASSENGERS   AND    FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — Every  .Saturday  for   San    Francisco. 


PACIFIC   STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

101   Third   street.      Phone    Bdwy.    5481. 
PASSENGERS    AND    FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS — Weekly     service     from     San     Fran- 
cisco to   Portland. 

SAN    FRANCISCO    &    PORTLAND 
STEAMSHIP   COMPANY 

67i    Market    street.       Phone    Sutter    676. 
(L'nion    Pacific   System.) 
PASSENGERS   AND    FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS — Every     9     days     between     Portland 
and   San   Francisco. 


VANCOUVER 


KINGSLEY    NAVIGATION    COM- 
PANY, LTD. 

602   Pacific    Building.     Phone   Seymour   9506. 
FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Twice  a  month  in  Vancouver-San 
Francisco    direct    service. 

PACIFIC   STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

phone   Seymour  445. 

PASSENGERS  AND  FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — Three  times  a  week  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego 
from    North    Pacific   Coast    ports. 


ALASKA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


ALASKA-SIBERIAN   NAVIGATION 
COMPANY 

110     Market    street,     Room    610.       I'hone    Sutter 

7  531. 
PASSENGERS    AND    FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS — Regular    intervals    between    Seattle 
and    .\laskan    ports. 


SEATTLE 


ALASKA  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

I'ier    2.      Plionc    Main    6686. 

PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS —  Regular  service  to  Ketchikan, 
\\rangell.  Petersburg,  Douglas,  Juneau, 
Haines    and    .Skagwav,    Cordova. 

SAILINGS — Regular  service  to  Nome.  St. 
Michael    and    C.olovin. 

ALASKA-SIBERIAN     NAVIGATION 
COMPANY 

612   2nd   avenue.     I'hone   Elliott   6226. 
PASSENGERS   AND   FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS — Regular   Intervals. 
Seattle   to    .\laskan   ports. 

PACIFIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

I,.    C.    Sniilli    liuilding.      Phone    l-'.lliott    2068. 

PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — Southeastern   Alaska. 

l'',\crv  week  to  Ketchikan.  Wr.ingcll,  I'c- 
lersl)ur«.  hnua\i.  Sk:igwav,  Sitka.  Haines, 
Douglas    and    Treadwell. 

SAILINGS — Southwestern   Alaska. 

Every  2  weeks  to  Ketchikan,  Petersburg, 
I\nicau.  Vakutat,  Cordova,  Valdez.  Seward, 
l.atouclic,  Seldovia,  Anchorage  and   Kodiak. 
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NAVAL  VESSELS  TO  BE  SOLD 


Battleships 

and 

Battle  Cruisers 


for 
Salvage 


("oniplying  with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  Limiting^  Naval  Armament,  the  United  States  Navy 
(.tl'ers  for  SALE  by  SEALED  PROPOSALS,  the  foll()\vin,<;-  Battleships  and  Rattle  Cruisers, 
to  he  scra])ped  by  the  jnirchasers  within  1<S  months  frdm  date  of  ratification  of  the  Treaty, 
which  went  into  efifect  August   17,   1923. 


XI      1    BATTLESHIPS  AFLOAT— NOW  AT  NAVY  YARDS 

l"OV.      1         Write    for    Catalogue    22S-B.    giving    terms    and    conditions    of    this  sale 

At  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia 

NKW    HAMPSHIRE— Length,    456    feet   4    inches;    breadth,    76 
fcft   10   inches;   draft  24  feet  6  inches;   displacement,  16,000  tons. 

I. OriSI.\NA— Length,    456   feet   4    inches;    breadth,    76   feet    10 
inches;   draft,  24   feet   6   inches;   displacement,    16,000   tons. 

At  Navy  Yard,  Puget  Sound,  Wash. 

CONNECTICUT — Length,    456    feet    4    inches;    breadth,    "6    feet 
2yi    inches;    draft,    24    feet   6    inches;    displacement,    16,000    tons. 


At  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Cal. 

GEORGIA— Length,    441    feet    3    inches;    breadth,    76    feet    2Yi 
inches;    draft,   23    feet   9    inches;    displacement,    14,948    tons. 
RHODE  ISLAND— Length,  441   feet  3   inches;   breadth.  76  feet 
2y2    inches;    draft,   23    feet    9    inches;    displacement,    14,948    tons. 


Each    of   the   above   vessels   is   equipped   with    two   vertical    triple- 
expansion   engines,   and    12    B.   and   W.   boilers. 


N  O       VESSELS    ON   WAYS   AT   PRIVATE    SHIPYARDS 

"V«     O        Each   vessel   to   be   sold   in   its   present   state   of    construction. 

BATTLESHIPS. — Designed    Dimensions — Length,    684    feet;    breadth,    105    feet;    draft,    33   feet;    displacement,    43,200   tons 

trwxTK         ■At    Newport    News    Shipbuilding    &    Dry    Dock  TV/r  A  e  c  A /">  lUTTC?Tr"T>'T'C  At    Bethlehem    Shipbuilding 

lUW/\  Co.,    Newport    News.    Va.  M Abb Ai^rt  U  bH,  1  ib  Corp'n,   Fore  River,   Mass. 

BATTLE   CRUISERS— Designed  Dimensions — Length,  874  ft.;    bread'h,    101    ft.   8^^    in.;    draft,    31    ft.;    displacement,    43,500   tons 


CONSTELLATION  ""'  ^'^'"'''  ""T^^orf'ultJsSt  ''"''  °°'''  ''°- 

Write   for    Catalogue   226-B,    giving   terms   and   conditions  of  this   sale. 

N  on  BATTLESHIPS    AFLOAT— NOW    AT    NAVY    YARDS 

OV.      O"  Write    for    Catalogue    228-B,    giving    terms    and    conditions    of    this    sale. 

Each    of   the   five   vessels   first   named   is   equipped   with   two  vertical   triple-expansion   engines,   and    12    B.   and   W.   boilers. 


RANGER 


At  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia 

MICHIGAN-  Lingth.    452    feet    9    inches;    breadth,   80    feet   ZVi 
inches;   draft,   24    feet   6    inches;    displacement,    16,000   tons. 

MINNESOTA— Length,   456   feet    4   inches;    breadth,   76   feet    10 
inches;  draft,  24  feet  6  inches;  displacement,    16,000  tons. 

KANS.AS — Length,     456     feet    4     inches;     breadth,     76     feet     10 
inches;    draft,   24   feet   6   inches;    displacement,    16,000    tons. 


At  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Cal. 

V'ERMONT— Length,    455    feet     If)    inches;    l)rcadth.    76    feet    10 
inches;   draft,   24   feet   6   inches;    disi)Iaccment,    16,000    tons. 
NEBRASK.A- Length,    441    feet    3    inches;    breadth,    76    feet   21^ 
inches;    draft,    23    feet    9    inches;    disjilacement,    14,948    tons. 

At  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass. 

DELAWARE— Length,  518  feet,  9  inches;  breadth,  85  feet  2^ 
inches;  draft,  26  feet  11  inches;  displacement,  20,000  tons. 
Equipped  with  two  vertical  triple-expansion  engines,  and  14 
B.   &  W.  boilers. 


These  sales  offer  an  unusual  opportunity  to  those  desiring  to  engage  in   the  "ship-breaking"  industry,   to   ship 

'otiilders,  the  metal  trades,  and  all  engaged  in  the  purchase   and   sale  of   scrap   metals   and   materials.     Liberal 

terms  are  offered  and  if  desired,  deferred  payments  can  be  arranged  extending  over  a  period  of  three  years. 
I"or  catalogue  and   full   information   address: 


OFFICER-IN-CHARGE,    SALE    OF    NAVAL    VESSELS 
Room   1008,   Navy   Department,   17th  and   B   Streets,  Washington,   D.   C. 


PLEASE   MENTION   PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW  WHEN   YOU   WRITE 


MARINE  PATENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 


1.4G6.T05.      SHIP    CONSTRUCTION       Electhehe    Taul 
DC   Pont,  Montchanin.  Del       Filed  Oct.    16.   1922.     Se- 
rial  No.  594.707      5  Claims,      (CI.  115^1.) 
1.  The   combinatictn    of   a    v.  ssel    hull    and    a    propeller 
IhereoD.    Bald    hull    baving    a    movable    section    with    two 
faces    shaped    to    conform    to    the    contour    of    the    hull, 
means  to  secure  the  section  to  align  either  face  with  the 
hull,  means  to  mount  the  propeller  shaft  on  the  section 
AS   to   place    the  propeller  In   driving   position    when   one 
face  of  the  section  is  aligned  with  the  hull  and  to  poal- 


1,468.646.  APPABATDS  FOE  CLEANING  SHIPS- 
BOTTOMS.  John  Oveeall.  Drummoyne,  near  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,  Australia.  Filed  Nov.  28,  1922. 
Serial  No.  603,731.     3  ClainoB.      (O.  114—222.) 


tiou  the  propeller  and  shaft  within  the  hull  when  the 
other  face  Is  aligned  with  the  bull,  a  driving  shaft  for 
the  propeUer  shaft,  and  a  flexible  connection  between  the 
shafts. 


1.468.622.  SALVAGE  APPARATUS  FOR  RAISING 
SUNKEN  VESSELS.  Aagb  FRedkhik  Andejbsen, 
Rolfe.  Iowa.  Fll^d  Aug.  10.  1922.  Seria!  No.  580,968. 
1  Claim.      (CI.  U4— 51.) 


g«ge 


1.  Apparatus 
a  working  rope,  scraping  dtf 
meana  for  imparting  reciprocating  motion  to  the  said 
rope,  means  for  adjusting  Ua  working  position  both  la 
horizontal  and  vertical  plane  in  relation  to  the  hull  ot 
the  vees^,  and  means  for  advancing  or  retiring  the 
position  of  the  scrapers  relative  to  the  cleaned  portloa 
of  the  hull  of  the  vessel,  as  the  work  proceeds. 


1,468.647  BUNKER.  Chablbs  Paff.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
FUed  Feb.  14.  1920.  Serial  No.  358,598.  2  Claim*. 
(Cl.  72—6.) 


In  salvaging  apparatus  for  vesaels,  a  hanger  adapted 
to  l)e  lowfied  Into  the  water  in  proximity  to  the  ves- 
sel.  electro  -magnets  carried  by  said  hanger  and  adapted 
to  energize-  and  contact  with  the  bull  of  the  vessel  to 
hold  the  bangers  to  the  bull,  electric  motors  on  said 
honger.  drill  bits  carried  by  said  motors,  respectively 
means  for  moving  said  motors  on  snid  banger  to  faclll 
tate  the  drllllDg  of  openings  In  the  hull  by  said  blta, 
means   associated    with    said    hanger  and   operable    t< 

openings  In  the  hull  after  the  drilling  opera 
whereby  the  vessel  may  be  lifted,  said  first  named 
aeans  comprising  a  wheeled  carriage  movable  trans- 
ersely  of  said  banger  and  a  spring  connected  to  snld 
arrlage  and  to  said  banger  and  holding  tbe  carriage  nor- 
aally  In  Inactive  position. 

.466.854.  SUBCARtiO-UNLOADING  APPARATUS  FOR 
SHIPS  Leatbem  I'.  Smith,  Sturgeon  Bay.  W!i. 
Filed    Feb.    14.    192:!.      Serial    No.    ^118.885.      3   Clalmi. 


1.  A    bunker. 


passage-v 

Joined  corner  sections  and  Intermedii 
corner  sections  being  curved  tbrougbou 
thereof  and  the  intermediate  section 
tlally  semicircular,  the  chamber  bavlr 
posed  of  a  series  of  substantially 
arranged  bo  that  the 
separate  bottom  for  th^ 


alls 


tbe 


1.  In  nn  appara 
Ing  an  aUi-ud  lurl 
each  of  said  elemt- 
Is  developing  powi 
turbine  elemenls 
Inlet  portion  of  s; 
hauat  chamber,  a 


imn  and  secured  to  tbe  upper  t-nds  of  said  rudder 
tea.  a  dummy  rudder  stock  forward  of  sfld  uolumn  and 
ried  by  the  aforesaid  member,  a  parallel  linkage  system 
J  concentric  rudder  stocks  and  dummy  rudder 


structure,  brackets  mounted  at  the  folding  points  of  th 
stanchions,  substantially  U-shaped  side  benches  carried 
by  the  brackets,  transverse  seats  carried  at  the  adjacent 
ends  of  the  U-thaped  side  benches  and  also  by  tbe  side 
benches  near  the  bow  aud  stern  of  the  boat,  supplemen- 
tary side  pi"c»>3  forming  benches  operatively  mounted  be- 
tween the  ;idjncent  ends  of  the  U-shaped  side  benches, 
means  for  rtmovably  latching  the  suppb-menta-ry  side 
benches  when  in  set-up  poaltiun.  guides  carried  by  the 
ui^er  surface  of  the  lower  structure,  braces  pivoted  to 
the  transverse  benches  near  the  bow  aud  stern  operating 
in  the  guides  and  adapted  to  be  latched  In  the  guides 
upon  the  extending  of  the  'collapsible  upper  portion  of 
the  boat,  and  means  for  removably  locking  the  braces  In 
their  latched  positions. 

1.4C6.675.  SUBMERSION  CONTROL  FOR  DIVERS' 
ARMOR.  Georg  Padl  Euoen  Stollk,  Kiel,  Germany. 
Filed  Jan.  4.  1916.  Serial  No.  70.219.  3- Claims. 
(CI.  61 — 71.)  (Granted  uuder- the  provisions  of  the 
att  of  Mar.  3,  1921.  41  Stat.  L.,  1313.) 


stock,  a  tiller  fulcrumed  aboit  said  dummy  rudder  stock, 
means  longitudinally  movable  upon  said  tiller,  and  links 
connecting  said  longltodinally  movable  means  to  aald 
parallel  linkage  system,  as  set  forth. 

1,467.641.  OUTBOARD  MOTOR  FOR  SMALL  CRAFT. 
Louia  J.  Johnson,  Mlsbawaka,  Ind.,  assignor  to  John- 
son Bros.  Engineering  Corporation.  South  Bend.  Ind. 
Filed  Jan.   27,    1922.      Serial   No.  5:12.340.      13    Claims. 


three  quadrants 
being  substao- 
a  bottom  corn- 
shaped    pockets 

f  the  area  of  the  chamber 
embraced  wltbin  aud  adjacent  each  curved  section  of 
the  wall  of  the  chamber,  and  gate  controlled  outlets  la 
the  apices  of  the  pockets,  leading  to  the  passage-ways. 

1,468,633.  TURBINE.  Herbeht  T.  Heeb,  Merlon,  Pa., 
assignor  to  Westloghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  a  Corporation  of  Pennsylvaula.  Filed  Oct. 
11.  1920.  Serial  No.  416.094.  Renewed  Feb.  24,  1923. 
11    Claims.      (CL    253—70.) 


'  the  character  described  compiis- 
emi'iit.  an  astern  turbine  element, 
ranged  to  run  Idly  while  the  other 
exhaust  chamber  into  which  both 
St,  a  by-pass  pipe  connecting  an 
ead  turbine  element  with  the  ei- 
la  said   bypass  and    means  con- 


1.467.521.  OUTBOARD  MOTOR  DRIVING.  BTKFRING, 
AND  REVERSING  MECHANISM.  Johnston  Roukrt- 
SON  ALEXANDER.  Birkenhrfld,  England,  assignor  to  John 
George  Aulsebrook  Kitchen.  Lancaster.  England;  Gor- 
don Henry  Fraser,  Liverpool,  England,  and  James 
Ryder  O'Hanlin.  Wcstwold,  Liverpool,  England.  Filed 
May    4.    102.^.      Serial    No.    036.711.      3    Claims.       (CI. 


115—18.) 


for 


I.  la  combination  with  a  cargo  vessel  and  Us  cargo 
supportlog  bottom,  a  conveyor  tunnel  spaced  above  said 
bottom  and  freoly  admitting  cargo  material  beneath  it 
except  In  the  upper  portion  of  tbe  tunnel,  and  leavlotj 
tbe  bottom  free  from  obstruction  beneath  the  tunnel 
and  thereby  adding  tbe  lower  portion  of  the  tunnel 
space  to  the  normal  carrying  capacity  of  the  vessel; 
convoying  means  being  provided  In  the  upper  portion 
of  the  tunnel  for  attacking  the  cargo  material  from 
above. 


1.  Outboard    motor    eijuipmen 
in  combination,  a  frame  with  clftiuplng 
member  plvotally  attached  to  said   frac 
ried    by    said    member    and    adjustably    secured    t 


iigliu-  upon 


aald  column  carrying  tlit 
L-ugine  driven  shaft  ihroi 
pelliT.  duplex  rudJir  i 
lower  ends  by  a  bracke' 
Centric  rudder  stocks  n? 


attached  V 
peller  and  propeller  shaft,  ai 
laid  column  rotating  said  pre 
s  plvotally  carried  at  thel 
im  the  propeller  casing,  con 
of  and  supported   from  sal' 


SOUND  SIGNALS.  1 
Filed  Aug.  16,  1921. 
(CL  177—386.) 


Serial   No.    492.754.      4   Claln 


nd  dia 


1.  An  armored  diving  dKss  cnaprising.in  combination 
an  armor,  a  storage  vessel  for  compressed  gas.  a  vessel 
of  variable  contents  arranged  substantially  concentric 
with  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  armor  above  Its  centre 
of  gravity,  connecting  means  between  said  storage  vessel 
and  said  vessel  of  variable  contents,  means  whereby 
water  can  enter  into  the  last  named  vessel  and  means 
for  controlling  the  gas  and  water  contents  of  said  lasl 
named  vessel. 


1,468.038.  SAFETY  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  LAUNCH- 
ING LIFEBOATS  FROM  VESSELS.  Padl  Wilbblh 
SiBDBiN,  Gottenborg,  Sweden,  assignor  to  Gesellachaft 
fOr  Schiflr»ausriistung  und  Davitbau,  Hamburg.  Ger- 
many. Filed  Apr.  5.  1921.  Serial  No.  458.644.  2 
Claims.      (CI.  9—22.) 


12.  The  combination  with  a  motor  including 
peller  -and  n  propeller  drive  shaft  adapted  to  move  In 
horizontal  plane  and  in  a  vertical  plane,  of  means  c-oi 
trolled  in  the  angular  adjustment  of  the  propeller  fo 
locking  the  latter  against  movement  In  a  vertical  plani 


1,468.306.      SENDER    DIAPHRAGM    FOR    SUBMARINE 


H^ 


4.  A  sender  lor  submarine  signaling  comprls 
binatloQ  a  diaphragm  In  contact  with  water,  a 
phragm  of  smaller  diameter  clamped  at  Its  rim,  means 
for  rigidly  connecting  said  flrst-oamed  diaphragm  and  tbe 
clamped  rim  of  the  smaller  diaphragm,  and  meana  for 
vibrating  the  smaller  diaphragm. 


1,468.327.  CONSTRUCTION  OF  OPEN  LIFEBOATS 
WITH  PARTIALLY-COLLAPSIBLE  SIDES.  Giovanni 
KINESI,  Genoa,  Italy.  Filed  May  28.  1921.  Serial  No. 
473,301.     ;t  Claims.      (CL  ^—2.) 


1.  A  llfel>oi\t  launching  apparatus,  including  davits 
from  which  a  lifeboat  Is  suspended,  a  line  from  each 
davit  to  the  said  lifeboat,  a  line  drum  for  each  line 
whereby  rotation  of  the  drums  will  cause  the  said  lines 
to  Changs  the  elevation  of  (he  lifeboat,  brake  means  for 
normally  holding  the  said  drtims  against  rotation,  and 
brake  controlling  meana  carried  by  the  said  drums  aLd 
Including  auxiliary  lines  adapted  to  cooperate  with  tbe 
said  brake  means  to  permit  rotation  of  tbe  drams  at  a 
speed  corresponding  to  that  at  which  the  auxiliary  lines 
are  unwound  from  the  drums. 

1,407,725  PROPELLER.  Isaac  Hiaos.  Newport  News. 
Vs.  Filed  Sept.  6.  1022.  Serial  No.  586,511.  3 
Claims.     (CL  170-173.) 


omprlslng, 
thereon,  a 


aid 


1.  A  boat  of  tbo  character  .!■  s.rllu-d  lu.ludlug  a  lower 
solid  structure  and  a  coUap-flblo  upper  jiurtlon,  a  gunwale 
carried  by  llic  upper  portion,  longitudinally  foldoble 
stanchions    between    the    gunwale    and    the    lower    solid 


1.  A    i»ropeller    cmbodyio;:    th.'    u.sual    hub    and    bladi 
tbe    bub    being    provided    Intermediate    the   bases    of    I 
blades    with    spiral    grooves    having    the    same    pitch 
the    bases    of    the    blades   and    of    a   width    equal    to    t 
distance    between    adjacent    faces    of    the    bases 
bladfK.   said   grooves  reducing    tlie   diameter  of 
aud  forming  thereon  spiral  vanes  aligning  with  i 
lug  the  same  pitch  as   the  bases  of  the  blades, 


hub 
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Directory  of  Shipowners,  Shipbuild- 
ers  and    Marine    E)ngineers,    1923. 

740  pages  of  statistical  data  and 
100  pages  of  advertising  content; 
bound  in  blue  buckram  with  black 
and  gold  stampings;  published  by 
Shipbuilding  and  Shipping  Rec- 
ord, 33,  Tothill  street,  Westmin- 
ster, London.  Price  20s. 
This  directory,  published  annually 
and  compiled  under  the  direction  of 


the  editor  of  Shipbuilding  and  Ship- 
ping Record,  has  become  a  standard 
reference  for  those  seeking  informa- 
tion about  the  leading  steamship 
companies,  ship  builders,  ship  repair- 
ers and  marine  engineering  works 
throughout  the  world. 

The  1923  edition  is  chiefly  remark- 
able in  showing  the  rapid  recent 
growth  of  German  companies.  Tak- 
ing the  Hamburg-American  Line  for 


instance,  the  particulars  of  this  com- 
pany were  all  embodied  on  three- 
fourths  of  a  page  in  the  1921  issue, 
showing  only  7  services  and  owner- 
ship of  a  practically  negligible  num- 
ber of  steamers.  In  the  edition  now 
under  review  the  Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Line  occupies  two  and  one-quar- 
ter pages  with  14  services  and  a 
fleet  of  41  steamers  and  motorships. 
The  Nord  Deutscher  Lloyd  in  1921 
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hardly  needed  mention.  In  the  pres- 
ent edition  the  entry  for  this  com- 
pany gives  the  particulars  of  18 
vessels.  The  Neptume  Company  of 
Bremen  has  entries  covering  over 
two  pages  and  shows  ownership  of 
51  vessels;  the  Hansa  Line  main- 
tains 47  vessels  and  13  services;  and 
so  on.  An  idea  of  the  amount  of 
detail  covered  in  the  directory  can 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  over  25,000  entries  in  the  vari- 
ous indexes. 


Business    Geography,    by    Ellsworth 
Huntington,  research  associate  in 
geography  at  Yale  University,  and 
Frank    E.    Williams,    professor    of 
geography    and    industry.    Univer- 
sity  of   Pennsylvania.     480   pages 
with    numerous    diagrams    and    il- 
lustrations;    bound    in    tan    buck- 
ram with  brown  stampings ;    pub- 
lished by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc., 
432     Fourth     avenue.     New    York 
City.     Price  $2.75. 
Written  to  meet  a  growing  demand 
for  a  more   practical  type   of   geog- 
raphy textbook,  this  volume  gives  a 
thorough   grounding   in   the   various 
principles   of   geography  that  affect 
business   and  every-day   life.     Prac- 
tical application  of  these  principles 
is    made    covering   the   various    geo- 
graphic   regions    of  the   world   with 
particular   emphasis    on    the    United 
States.    The  text  is  especially  adapt- 
ed to  meet  the   needs   of   commerce 
departments  of  high  schools  and  in 
freshmen     courses     in     colleges     of 
commerce. 

Professor  Huntington  is  a  well- 
known  authority  in  geographic  cir- 
cles, having  collaborated  in  that 
great  work  "Principles  of  Human 
Geography,"  which  is  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
geography  texts  ever  published.  Pro- 
fessor F.  E.  Williams  has  had  re- 
markable success  at  the  Horton 
School  of  Commerce  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  in  projecting 
the  principles  of  geography  into 
actual  business  practice.  These  two 
authors  have  had  the  important  co- 
operation of  Professor  Robert  M. 
Brown  and  Miss  Lenox  E.  Chase, 
who  have  helped  materially  in  adapt- 
ing this  book  to  meet  the  particular 
needs  of  secondary  students. 

This  volume  should  be  of  tremend- 
ous practical  interest  to  shipping 
executives  and  to  exporters  and  im- 
porters. 

The  Mechanism  of  Commercial 
Credit,  by  W.  H.  Steiner,  Ph.D., 
acting  chief,  Division  of  Analysis 
and  Research,  P^'ederal  Reserve 
Board.     375  pages;    bound   in  red 


buckram     with     gold     stampings; 

published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany, New  York  City. 

An  analysis  of  the  principles  gov- 
erning credit  and  a  summary  of  the 
credit  practices  in  leading  indus- 
tries, this  volume  is  addressed  to 
the  business  man,  credit  man,  the 
banker,  and  the  student. 

Following  an  introductory  section, 
the  book  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  deals  with  factors  govern- 
ing terms,  the  second  with  the  trade 
acceptance  question,  and  the  third 
with  terms  now  in  use. 

Part  one  covers  the  length  of  net 
terms,  datings,  cash  discounts,  and 
terms  in  relation  to  business  con- 
ditions. 

Part  two  covers  the  trade  accept- 
ance movements  in  the  United  States, 
the  extent  of  use  of  trade  accept- 
ance, the  credit,  social  and  banking 
aspects  of  the  net  terms  system  ver- 
sus the   cash   discount  system. 

Part  three  tells  of  the  present 
practices  in  regard  to  credit  terms 
for,  first,  foodstuffs  industries;  sec- 
ond, the  metal  industries;  third, 
the  automotive,  agricultural  imple- 
ment, electrical,  and  fuel  industries; 
fourth,  the  textile  manufacturing 
and  drygoods  industries;  fifth,  ap- 
parel and  leather  industries;  and 
sixth,  the  lumber  and  miscellaneous 
manufacturing   industries. 


Elements    of   Radio    Communication, 

by  E.  W.  Stone.  320  pages,  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  half-tones 
and  diagrams  and  containing  many 
tables;  bound  in  green  buckram 
with  gold  stampings;  published 
by  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company  8 
Warren  street.  New  York  City. 
Price  $2.50  net. 

This  is  a  second  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion, under  a  new  title,  of  the  au- 
thor's former  work  "Elements  of 
Radio  Telegraphy,"  which  was  first 
published  in  September,  1914,  and 
reprinted  in  March,  1922. 

The  text  has  a  thorough  revision, 
and  new  material,  photographs  and 
diagrams  have  been  added.  Consid- 
erable recent  data  on  radio  -  fre- 
quency generators,  aircraft  radio, 
vacuum  tubes  and  radio  telephone 
broadcasting  have  also  been  in- 
cluded. 

As  formerly  printed  this  book  was 
prepared  primarily  for  the  guidance 
and  instruction  of  radio  students  in 
the  Communication  Service  of  the 
Navy.  As  rewritten  it  will  find 
much  more  general  application  in 
radio  instruction  and  should  be  es- 
pecially valuable  to  all  amateurs 
who  are  interested  in  self-instruc- 
tion in  the  subject. 


Fundamentals    of    Radio,    by    J.    L. 

Thomas.   205  pages  profusely  illus- 
trated  with   half-tones,    diagrams,, 
and  tables;    bound   in  blue  buck- 
ram   with    gold    stampings ;    pub- 
lished by  D.  Van   Nostrand   Com- 
pany, 8  Warren  street.  New  York 
City.     Price  $1.50. 
A    very    handy    elementary    text- 
book giving  in  a  simple  manner  the 
fundamentals  of  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical electricity  upon  which  modern 
radio  practice  is  based,  followed  by 
a    treatise    on   the    instruments    and 
measurements  necessary  for  a  knowl- 
edge  of   radio   and   a   thorough   dis- 
cussion of  the  design  and  construc- 
tion   of   transmitting    and    receiving 
apparatus  and  circuits  for  radio  tele- 
graph   and    radio    telephone. 


S.   Hines,  No.  9   Scenic  Way,   San 
J.     Dickie,     1036     Mariposa     street. 


STATEMENT    OF    THE    OWNERSHIP,    MAN- 
AGEMENT,      CIRCULATION,      ETC.,       RE- 
QUIRED    BY     THE     ACT     OF     CONGRESS 
OF    AUGUST    24,    1912. 
Of    Pacific    Marine    Review,    published   monthly    at 
San  Francisco,    Cal.,    for   October    1,    1923. 

State    of    California, 
City    and    County    of   San    Francisco — ss.^ 

Before  me,  a  notary  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  B.  X.  De 
Rochie,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  accord- 
ing to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
business  manager  of  the  Pacific  ?klarine  Review, 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,, 
the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publica- 
tion for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
reiiuired  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embod- 
ied in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
])rinted   on   the   reverse  of   this   form,   to   wit  : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business, 
managers    are: 

l^ublisher,  J. 
Francisco. 

Editor,     A. 
lierkeley. 

Managing   Editor,    None. 

Business  Manager,  B.  N.  De  Rochie,  943  Fres- 
no   avenue,     Berkeley. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  the  publication  is 
owne<l  by  an  individual  his  name  and  address, 
or  if  owned  by  more  than  one  individual  the 
name  and  address  of  each,  should  be  given  be- 
low; if  the  publication  is  owned  by  a  corpora- 
tion the  name  of  the  corporation  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  stockholders  owning  or 
holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount 
of   stock   should   be   given.) 

J.    S.    Hines. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  I 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are 
none,    so    state.) 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv- 
ing the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  ujion  the  books  of  the  company  but  alsp, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
n]>pears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trus- 
tee or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
(if  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given  :  also  that  the  said 
two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the 
eircinnstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  comiiany  as  trustees,  liold 
slock  and  securities  in  a  capacitv  other  than 
tliat  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  i>erson.  as- 
sociation, or  corporation  has  anv  interest  direct 
or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities    than    as    so    stated    by    him. 

.V  That  the  average  inimber  of  copies  of 
each  issiie  of  this  publication  sold  or  distrib- 
uted, through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid 
subscribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the 
(hnte  shown  above,  is  (This  informa- 
tion is  re<iuired  from  dailv  publications  onlv.) 
B.    N.    DE   ROCHIE. 

Sworn  to  ami  subscrilied  before  nie  this  24th' 
day   of  September,    1923. 

(?;ean  K.    M.    CLARK, 

Xotarv  I'ldilic  in  and  for  the  City  and  County 
of  S.ni    ■■"rancisco.   State   of   (Talifornia. 

(My    commission    expires    April    22,     1924.^ 


CARE  OF  ELECTRICAL  INSTRUMENTS 


Some  Suggestions  for  the  Engineer  Personnel  Aboard  Ship  on  the  Proper  Methods  of  Making 

Mechanical  and  Electrical  Repairs  and  Adjustments 


WITH  the  tremendous  recent 
increase  in  electrical  equip- 
ment aboard  ship  there  often 
comes  to  the  marine  engineer 
rather  a  puzzling  problem  in  con- 
nection with  his  switchboard  and 
portable  electrical  indicating  instru- 
ments. The  following  common-sense 
suggestions  with  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  mechanical  defects  in  elec- 
trical instruments  should  therefore 
be  of  great  interest.  They  are  taken 
from  Chapter  2  of  a  "Hand  Book 
of  Westinghouse  Indicating  Instru- 
ments" published  by  the  Westing- 
Jiouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company.  The  author  of  this  chap- 
ter, Victor  H.  Todd,  is  one  of  the 
foremost  instrument  experts. 

Two  conditions  exist  when  an  in- 
dicating instrument  is  not  in  order. 
The  instrument  may  not  indicate  at 
all,  that  is,  it  not  only  does  not  indi- 
cate properly  but  the  pointer  does 
not  move  appreciably,  and  there  is 
no  indication  whatever.  Or  the  in- 
strument may  indicate  but  not  indi- 
cate properly. 

When  an  electric  measuring  in- 
strument fails  to  indicate,  the  trou- 
ble may  be  caused  by  one  of  four 
defects:  (1)  lack  of  current  or  volt- 
age; (2)  open  circuit  in  the  instru- 
ment; (3)  short  circuit  of  the  meas- 
uring element;  and  (4)  mechanical 
difficulties.  The  first  three  are  pure- 
ly electrical  defects  and  can  be  lo- 
.cated  by  the  proper  use  of  additional 
instruments,  while  the  fourth  can  be 
located  usually  by  a  close  inspection. 

For  the  mechanical  troubles,  a  kit 
should  be  used.  This  contains  nec- 
essary tools  such  as  large  and  small 
pliers,  wrenches,  screw-drivers,  sol- 
dering copper,  eye- 1  oop,  magnet 
cleaner,  tweezers,  soldering  flux, 
etc.  The  soldering  flux  is  an  im- 
portant item,  as  one  of  the  first  rules 
.of  instrument  repairing  is  that  fine 
wires  or  springs  must  never  be  sol- 
dered with  any  paste  or  flux  con- 
taining the  lea.st  acid.  There  are 
several  acid-free  compositions  on  the 
market  such  as  "Tincol"  or  "Weld- 
well"  which  may  be  used,  but  an 
unexcelled  paste  is  made  by  dissolv- 
ing powdered  rosin  in  alcohol  and 
adding  a  little  glycerin  to  prevent 
.drying  or  caking.   This  must  be  used 
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with  the  thin  wire-solder  and  a  well 
tinned  soldering  copper  to  produce 
perfect  electrical  connections.  No 
acid  or  salammoniac  and  zinc  chlo- 
ride  should  be  used. 

Let  us  assume  that  our  original 
voltmeter  has  been  proved  intact 
electrically  but  still  does  not  indi- 
cate. First,  wipe  all  dust  or  dirt 
off  the  cover  and  then  remove  it 
carefully.  Give  the  pointer  a  gen- 
tle push  with  a  matchstick  or  tooth- 
pick to  see  if  it  is  stuck  (meter  ele- 
ments are  usually  alive  and  should 
be  touched  with  caution).  Possibly, 
it  will  stay  wherever  it  is  pushed 
and  will  not  return  freely  to  zero. 
Now  disconnect  the  voltmeter  and 
remove  from  the  board. 

One  of  the  most  important  me- 
chanical points  in  an  electrical  in- 
strument is  the  correct  adjustment 
of  "end  play."  This  is  illustrated 
in  Figure  1,  where  enlarged  and  ex- 
aggerated views  are  shown  of  the 
shaft,  A,  with  glass  -  hard,  pointed 
ends  and  sapphire  jewels,  B  and  B. 
The  total  distance,  C  plus  D,  that 
the  shaft  can  move  from  end  to  end 
is  called  the  "end-play"  and  the  dis- 
tance E,  that  the  pivot  can  move 
from  one  side  of  the  jewels  to  the 
other,  is  called  the  "side-play."  End- 
play  and  side-play  are  usually  only 
a  few  thousandths  of  an  inch  and 
upon  the  correctness  of  this  detail 
depends  much  on  the  success  of  the 
instrument.  A  most  important  rule 
of  instrument  repairing  is,  never 
screw  the  jewel-screws  in  until  they 
clamp  or  pinch  the  moving  element; 
even  once  may  ruin  the  pivots. 

Correctly  designed  jewels  and  piv- 
ots, usually,  require  adjustment  of 
"side-play"  only,  which  is  done  as 
follows:  Lay  the  instrument  on  its 
back  and  grasping  the  pointer  gently 
but  firmly  with  either  tweezers  or 
thumb  and  finger,  wiggle  it  gently 
back  and  forth,  meanwhile  tighten- 
ing the  jewel  screw  with  a  screw- 
driver a  fraction  of  a  turn  at  a  time 
until  it  wiggles  only  a  few  thou- 
sandths of  an  inch  (about  the  width 
of   a    paper)    and   then    holding   the 


driver  firmly,  but  not  pressing  down, 
tighten  the  jewel  lock  nut  with  a 
suitable  wrench. 

It  may  be  superfluous  to  caution 
the  repair  man  to  ascertain  that  the 
pivots  are  actually  in  the  polished 
recess  in  the  jewel  in  making  this 
adjustment  and  not  in  a  crack  be- 
tween jewel  and  mount,  but  many 
pivots  are  ruined  from  this  over- 
sight. 
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AN  AMERICAN  SCOURGE 

PRACTICALLY  alone  of  all  nations,  the  United 
States  faces  the  necessity  of  halting  the  depre- 
ciations of  exposure  fire;  for  this  most  destruc- 
tive of  fire  causes  is  responsible  for  the  conflagrations 
which  have  brought  disaster  upon  so  many  of  our 
cities  and  is  a  phenomenon  that  is  all  but  unknown 
in  Europe.  Indeed,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  experience 
for  some  of  the  densest  centers  of  population  in 
England  and  France,  Italy,  Belgium  and  other  old 
world  countries  to  go  through  an  entire  year  without 
having,  at  most,  more  than  a  dozen  fires  escape  control 
and  extend  even  to  other  floors  of  the  building  of 
origin.  Much  less  are  these  cities  accustomed  to  the 
sight  of  fire  spreading  to  neighboring  structures;  in 
fact,  the  percentage  of  outbreaks  that  are  confined  to 
a  single  room  is  little  short  of  miraculous. 

This  remarkable  showing  is  not  accomplished 
through  the  instrumentality  of  better  fire-fighting 
facilities;  for  municipal  fire  defenses  in  America  are 
— fortunately — superior,  both  in  training  and  equip- 
ment, to  most  of  those  abroad.  It  is  due,  rather,  to  the 
interplay  of  several  factors,  the  first  of  which  is  the 
fire-resistive  nature  of  building  materials  employed 
in  Europe.  Thus,  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  wood 
and  the  plentitude  of  brick  and  stone,  the  completed 
structure  is  invested  with  the  initial  virtue  of  fire- 
resistance. 

Supplementing  this  is  the  notable  strictness  of  mu- 
nicipal building  laws,  accepted  unquestioningly  for 
generations,  which  require  floor-to-floor  cut-offs  and 
the  limitation  of  floor  areas.  So,  by  confining  the  fire 
in  a  building  already  largely  of  unburnable  material, 
few  fires  reach  sufficient  intensity,  even  with  the 
usual  quantity  of  combustible  contents,  to  spread. 
Nor  should  the  average  height  of  buildings  be  forgot- 
ten; the  taller  business  buildings  in  London  rarely  ex- 
ceed eighty  feet.  Fires  in  such  structures,  obviously, 
are  comparatively  easy  to  control. 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  fair,  in  the  absence  of  restrain- 
ing laws,  to  criticise  too  severely  American  builders 
of  an  earlier  day  for  utilizing  those  materials  which 
were  cheapest  and  most  abundant.  But  conditions  are 
fast  changing.  With  her  lumber  resources  by  no  means 
inexhaustible,  America,  in  the  not  far  distant  future, 
will  find  herself  driven,  by  the  same  inevitable  neces- 
sity that  marked  their  use  centuries  ago  in  olden  lands, 
generally  to  adopt  fire-resistive  building  materials. 

There  doubtless  will  come  in  time,  too,  a  wider  ac- 
ceptance on  the  part  of  municipalities  of  the  need  for 
the  close  regulation  of  internal  construction.  It  would 
be  the  queerest  kind  of  reasoning  that  could  discern 
real  hardship  in  building  laws  designed  to  stop  a  waste 
which,  from  exposure  alone,  is  running  at  the  rate  of 
a  third  of  a  billion  dollars  every  five  years. 


Lietz  Rotary  Brake  Sounding  Machine 
Electric  Driven 

Adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Navy 

Soundings  to  100  fathoms  without  decreasing  speed  of  vessel. 
A  sturdy  friction  brake  clutch  of  simple  design,  and  easily 
reached,  enables  the  operator  to  feel  the  wire  zmd  brake  the 
machine  simultaneously,  but  gradually,  thus  preventing  the  sud- 
den stopping  of  the  reel  and  the  consequent  loss  of  wire  and 
lead. 

Motor  and  control  designed  to  meet  all  marine  requirements 
and  to  take  90  to   120  volts. 

Can  be  operated  by  hand  with  ease.  Disconnecting  the  motor 
is   unnecessary. 

Greater  number  of  soundings  in  a  given  time — greater  accuracy 
obtained — a  considerable  saving  to  its  owner — and  the  element 
of   safety   it  introduces   is   immeasurable. 

Manufactured   by 

The  A.  Lietz  Company 

Established  1882 
SAN   FRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA 


TRADE   ROUTES   OF  JAPANESE   SHIPS 

THE  Department  of  Communications  of  Japan, 
which  has  general  supervision  of  Japanese  mer- 
chant shipping,  issued  in  August  a  report  on 
the  lines  of  ocean  communication  maintained  in 
June,  1923,  by  Japanese  ocean  steamers.  The  report 
covers  848  steamers  of  3,000,000  gross  tons,  or  90  per 


cent  of  the  ocean  steel  steam  tonnage  under  the  Jap- 
anese flag,  the  remainder  being  mainly  small  steam- 
ers averaging  less  than   1000  gross  tons. 

Over  three-fourths  of  Japanese  steel  steamer  ton- 
nage was  employed  exclusively  on  the  Pacific  and  In- 
dian Oceans.  The  Japanese  shipping  going  outside 
these  limits  comprised  52  steamers  of  369,000  tons  in 
trade  with  Europe,  44  of  265,000  tons  in  trade  with 
the  Atlantic  Coast  of  the  United  States,  and  13  of 
69,000  tons  on  routes  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  South 
America— in  all,  109  ships  of  703,000  tons. 

The  trans-Pacific  merchant  fleet  of  Japan  comprised 
46  steamers  of  325,000  tons  in  trade  with  the  West 
Coast  of  the  United  States  and  8  steamers  of  58,000 
tons  in  trade  with  the  West  Coast  of  South  America. 

Trade  with  Australia  required  13  steamers  of  72,0(K) 
tons;  with  India,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  Java, 
60  steamers  of  259,000  tons  were  employed.  Frequent 
and  close  communications  with  China  gave  employ- 
ment to  138  Japanese  steamers  of  393,000  gross  tons, 
of  which  18  vessels  of  41,000  tons  were  employed  on 
the  Yangtze  River  in  connection  with  the  Chinese 
iron-ore  mines  that  are  operated  under  Japanese  con- 
cessions. The  coasting  trade  of  the  Japanese  Empire, 
including  that  with  Chosen  (Korea)  and  Taiwan  (For- 
mosa), required  418  steamers  of  992,000  gross  tons, 
and  trade  with  Vladivostok  6  steamers  of  17,000  tons. 
There  were  51  steamers  of  178,000  tons  engaged  in 
trade  with  various  smaller  islands  in  the  Pacific,  on 
miscellaneous  routes,  or  under  charter — (Commerce 
Reports.) 
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(Continued  from  page  522) 

tion  of  siliceous  materials.  These  tests  should  be  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  necessary  qualities  to 
be  possessed  by  the  silica;  proper  proportions  for  the 
mixture  with  cements  of  various  compositions,  and  the 
development  of  the  most  efficient  and  practicable  meth- 
ods of  mixing. 

(d). — Similar  tests  should  be  made  of  the  high 
alumina  cements.  In  this  case  the  method  of  manu- 
facture seems  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  The 
most  desirable  chemical  composition  of  the  limestone 
and  bauxite  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  this 
type  of  cement  should  be  determined  more  definitely 
than  it  has  been. 

(e). — As  the  experiments  resulting  in  the  develop- 
ment of  resistant  cements,  for  the  most  part,  have 
been  made  abroad,  and  consequently  with  foreign  ma- 
terials, it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  thorough  study 
of  the  practicable  sources  of  supply  in  the  United 
States,  both  for  the  silica  to  be  used  with  Portland 
cement  and  the  bauxite  which  is  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  high  alumina  cements. 


HIGH  SPEED  WIRELESS 

OX  the  last  voyage  of  the  White  Star  Liner  Ma- 
jestic radio  messages  were  exchanged  with 
shore  stations  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America  at  speeds  of  over  80  words  per  minute 
when  the  vessel  was  1000  miles  at  sea.  Ordinarily 
speeds  in  excess  of  about  25  words  per  minute  cannot 
be  attained  by  hand  sending  and  in  order  to  meet  the 
demands  of  increasing  radiogram  traffic  created  by  the 
large  passenger  liners,  machine  sending  must  be  used, 
in  which  case  a  given  message  can  be  sent  out  and 
received  in  one-third  the  time  required  by  manual 
methods. 

The  earlier  experiments  aboard  the  Majestic  per- 
mitted only  one-way  high  speed  transmission,  namely, 
from  ship  to  shore,  there  being  no  apparatus  on  board 
the  vessel  capable  of  receiving  high  speed  transmis- 
sion. In  order  to  effect  two-way  high  speed  telegraphic 
service  on  the  vessel  during  its  last  voyage  to  New 
York,  it  was  equipped  by  the  Marconi  Company  with 
a  high  speed  receiver  which  worked  most  satisfac- 
torily. High  speed  signals  were  also  received  from 
"Paris"  at  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  miles  at  a 
speed  of  80  words  per  minute.  Wireless  press  was 
completely  and  perfectly  recorded  by  the  automatic 
receiver  through  medium  heavy  static  from  the  station 
of  the  R.  C.  A.  at  Chatham,  Mass.  At  the  same  time 
this  automatic  high  speed  reception  was  carried  out 
it  was  possible  for  the  operator  on  watch  to  listen  in 
on  the  ordinary  ship's  wave  length  for  general  "ship 
to  ship"  wireless. 

Not  only  does  the  use  of  automatic  high  speed  re- 
ceiving and  sending  apparatus  enable  operators  to 
handle  more  traffic  in  less  time  and  thereby  provide 
freedom  of  the  ether  for  other  vessels  to  operate  their 
radio  sets  but  in  addition  secrecy  of  communication  is 
maintained,  owing  to  the  great  rapidity  with  which  the 
dots  and  dashes  are  transmitted.  It  is  difficult  for  the 
average  operator  to  copy  over  30  words  per  minute  for 
any  length  of  time,  consequently  when  working  at 
double  speed  the  telegraph  characters  follow  in  such 
rapid  succession  that  they  cannot  be  deciphered. 

While  the  tests  so  far  made  by  the  Marconi  Inter- 
national Marine  Communication  Company  and  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America  have  proved  highly 
successful,  the  principal  benefits  will  be  derived  from 
this  new  apparatus  when  installed  on  all  vessels  of 
the  larger  type  and  which  handle  great  volumes  of 
traffic. 


S.  S.Vacuum,  one  nf  the  many 
tankers  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Com- 
pany, equipped  uith  RCA  radio 
ship  sets. 


Keeping  Every 
Tanker  leaving 

Keeping  the  tankers  moving  is 
one  of  the  biggest  services  of 
radio  to  the  Vacuum  Oil  Com- 
pany.  Notice  of  approach  — 
orders  for  men  and  supplies — 
all  preparations  are  taken  care 
of  by  radio  before  the  ship 
docks.  She  is  quickly  in— and 
quickly  out — always  on  the  job. 
No  tanker  of  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company  ever  goes  to  sea  with- 
out a  complete  and  thoroughly 
up-tO'date  radio  ship  set. 

For  performance,  service,  and 
quick  repair  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  RCA  ship  sets—  part  of 
the  great  world-wide  radio  serv- 
ice—  stand  supreme. 


MARINE  RADIO 

RADIO  CORPORATION  of  AMERICA 


Marine  Department 


66  Broad  St.,  New  York  City 


BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
CHICAGO 
BOSTON 


NEW  ORLEANS 
NORFOLK,  Va. 
PHILADELPHIA 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
LOS  ANGELES 


CLEVELAND 
SEATTLE 

PORT  ARTHUR,  Tex. 
HONOLULU,  T.H. 
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A  WIDER  TODD  SERVICE 


cA 


The  Todd  Oil  Burner  School 

S  part  of  our  service  to  insure  maximum 
economy  and  successful  operation  of  oil 
burning  equipment  we  have  established  the 
Todd  Oil  Burner  School  for  the  instruction 
WITHOUT  CHARGE,  of  engineers,  firemen 
and  others  interested. 

The  course  covers  five  3'hour  periods,  from 
9  a.m.  to  12  m.,  beginning  on  Mondays  and 
ending  on  Fridays. 

This  instruction  has  been  arranged  by  us  in  the 
belief  that  it  will  result  in  the  reduction  of  the 
fuel  consumption  aboard  ship  and  in  stationary 
plants,  insure  efficient  handling  of  oil  burning 
equipment  and  substantially  reduce  operating 
costs. 

Men  may  enroll  for  course  at  any  time  by 
applying  to  the  instructor  at  the  school,  either 
in  person  or  by  letter. 


TODD  OIL  BURNER  &  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 

(Formerly  White  Fuel  Oil  Engineering  Corporation) 

742  East  12th  Street,  New  York— Telephone  Drydock  2300 


Todd  Mechanical 

Atomizinj; 

Fuel  Oil 

Burner 


Todd  Stean\ 

Atomizing 

Fuel  Oil 

Burner 
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More  Linde  Service  for  Linde  Customers 

The  engineering  help  which  the  Linde  field  organization 
gives  to  Linde  customers  has  grown  to  be  an  important  and 
valuable  part  of  Linde  Service. 

To  augment  this  personal  service  rendered  by  our  field 
organization,  Linde  offers  its  customers  a  monthly  magazine — 

OXYzACEnfLEME 

Tep>b 


This  magazine  contains  well  illustrated 

accounts  of  new  or  interesting  applica- 
tions of  the  process,  showing  how  Linde 
Service  aids  in  solving  customers'  prob- 
lems. It  is  an  integral  part  of  Linde 
Service,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  Linde 
customers  on  request. 

For  over  a  year, ' '  Oxy-Acetylene  Tips  " 
has  had  a  limited  circulation  as  a  means 


of  testing  its  value.  The  character  of  its 
contents  has  been  well  illustrated  by  the 
many  articles  from  its  pages  reprinted 
in  trade  papers.  The  November  issue 
tells  in  some  detail  the  story  of  its  first 
year. 

Every  Linde  user  should  write  the 
nearest  Linde  District  Sales  Office,  re- 
questing a  copy  of  the  November  issue. 


32  plants  and  62  warehouses 
THE  LINDE  AIR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Building,  30  East  42d  St.,  New  York  City 
The  Largest  Producer  of  Oxygen  in  the  World 


District  Sales  Offices: 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 


Chicago 

Cleveland 

Dallas 

Detroit 


Kansas  City 
Los  Angeles 
Milwaukee 
New  Orleans 


New  York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
San  Francisco 


Seattle 
St.  Louis 
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A  page  from  the  recently  published  year 
book  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  San 
Francisco. 

Art  Work  by  A.   Roswell   Morse 
Verse    by    George   Wilton 
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DIESEL  ENGINE,  WERKSPOOR  TVPE     1540  BRAKE  HORSE  POWER 
%t  M 


Built  by) 


NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  CORPORATION 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


The  Ideal  Steerer  for  Yacht  or  House -Boat 

A  complete  self-contained  unit,  ready 
to  bolt  in  place.  A  compact  unit — ■ 
height  20  in.,  width  39  in.,  length  over- 
all from  centerline  of  cross  head  52  in. 

Cross-head,  cast  steel,  bored  to  suit 
any  stock  diameter  up  to  5  in.,  is  includ- 
ed. Companion  Drum,  bronze  grooved 
for  }i  in.  wire  rope  is  furnished,  un- 
mounted, for  the  pilot  house. 

Prime  Mover — a  2-H.P.,ball-bearing. 
marine  type  electric  motor,  constant 
running,  direct-connected  by  flexible  coup- 
ling to  a  Hele-Shaw  variable  stroke _  hy- 
draulic pump.  Operation  of  this  Unit  is 
practically  noiseless. 

Reversing  the  flow  of  liquid  (oil  under 
pressure)  which  reverses  the  operation  of 
the  rams  and  connections  to  the  rudder  is 
accomplished  in  the  pump  proper  without 
resort  to  outside  means. 

A  follow-up  mechanism  automatically 
preserves  the  rudder  angle,  port  or  star- 
board, in   synchronism   with    the   wheel. 

This   Steerer  will   deliver   proper   rudder 
torque   for  any   boat   having  a   steel   rudder 
stock  up  to  and  including  5  in. 
Price  Reasonable — Write  for  further  details 


A-E-GO  Electro-Hydraulic  Steerer 


(PATENTED) 


American  Engineering  Company 


2415  Aramingo  Avenue 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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TO  ALL  PACIFIC  MARINERS 

May  your  ship  sail  in  on  the  Christmas  tide  laden  full  with  hearty  cheer  and  right  good  will. 
And  may  she  clear  on  the  New  Year's  flood  freighted    with    prosperous    adventures    for    your 

good   fortune   in   Nineteen  Twenty-four. 


A  Modern  Viking 

ONCE  more  that  virile  master  of  shipping,  Robert 
Dollar  of  San  Francisco,  is  away  out  in  the  lead 
on  world  trade. 

Thirty-three  years  back,  at  the  age  of  46  he  pur- 
chased a  small  steamer  of  260  tons  measurement  and 
started  out  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  shipping  and  the 
puzzles  of  the  Oriental  market. 

Yesterday,  at  the  age  of  79,  possessed  of  a  large 
fleet  of  ocean-going  steamers,  he  takes  off  his  coat  to 
conquer  the  world  with  the  magnificent  vision  of  a 
regularly  scheduled  freight  and  passenger  service  un- 
der the  American  flag  practically  girdling  the  earth's 
circumference  every  two  weeks. 

More  power  to  his  good  right  arm  and  to  his  shrewd 
common  sense.  May  his  venture  prosper  and  may  his 
tribe  increase. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  there  will  be  found  account 
of  the  detailed  changes  in  organization  effected  by 
this  new  service,  and  a  complete  schedule  of  sail- 
ings. We  wish  here  simply  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  splendid  courage  and  initiative  displayed 
by  our  good  friend  Robert  Dollar. 


AccompUshmenl:     A   Tvord  of  four  syllables — Inspi- 
ration; Aspiration;  Perspiration;  Realization. 


A  Western  Advantage 


INTERCOASTAL  steamship  lines  are  fast  learning 
the  many  advantages  to  be  gained  by  having  their 
repair  work  done  on  the  Pacific  end  when  pos- 
sible, and  by  purchasing  much  of  their  commissary 
supplies  from  the  fresher  and  more  reasonable  stocks 
of  our  foodstuffs. 

The  principal  harbors  of  the  Pacific  Coast  have  a 
much  larger  drydock  capacity  in  proportion  to  enter- 
ing tonnage  than  do  those  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
so  that  it  is  generally  possible  to  get  very  prompt  at- 
tention. The  large  tanker  fleets  loading  out  of  Los 
Angeles  harbor  for  intercoastal  shipment  find  a  great 
gain  in  the  practice  of  steaming  out  and  cleaning 
their  holds  en  route  west  so  that  they  are  ready  for 


inspection  and  any  needed  voyage  repairs  or  recon- 
ditioning immediately  on  arrival  at  San  Pedro. 

The  officers  of  the  Kroonland  expressed  themselves 
as  being  very  agreeably  surprised  at  the  promptness 
and  efficiency  displayed  by  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation  in  docking  their  ship  and  repairing 
the  starboard  propeller  and  the  rudder  post  at  Hunt- 
ers Point  drydock,  San  Francisco.  "Better  service 
than  we  get  in  New  York,"  was  the  remark  of  one 
officer. 

We  of  the  Pacific  Coast  should  sedulously  cultivate 
this  business  for  it  is  a  fact  that  we  are  in  better 
shape  to  give  such  service  than  is  any  other  port  of 
the  United  States,  and  particularly  is  this  so  during 
the  winter  months. 


The  old  -  fashioned  youth  afflicted  Tvith  "Wanderlust 
jvent  to  sea,  but  the  modern  can  find  relief  by  lool(ing 
for   parking   space. 


Oriental  Trade  Boom 

APPARENTLY  there  is  a  revival  impending  for 
trans-Pacific  shipping. 
The  industrial  boom  in  Japan  as  the  result 
of  reconstruction  following  the  earthquake  disaster 
will  bring  about  a  greatly  improved  economic  condi- 
tion in  Nippon  and  make  possible  the  absorption  there 
of  large  quantities  of  American  products. 

China,  India,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  the  Philip- 
pines  are  presenting  ever   increasing   opportunities. 

That  these  demands  are  being  recognized  by  our 
shipping  men  is  evidenced  in  the  Dollar  round-the- 
world  service,  the  increased  capacities  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  and  the  Admiral-Oriental  Lines,  the  additional 
tonnage  of  the  Columbia  Pacific,  and  the  recent  an- 
nouncement of  the  diversion  of  the  Garland  inter- 
coastal tonnage  to  the  trans-Pacific  run. 

When  we  consider  that  the  first  regular  trans- 
Pacific  steamer  service  was  started  in  1867  and  note 
the  great  growth  in  vessels  and  tonnage,  there  seems 
every  reason  to  be  optimistic  over  the  future.  Cap- 
tain Robert  Dollar  has  often  prophesied  that  this  gen- 
eration would  see  the  world  center  of  trade  shift  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  many  present  signs  point  to  the 
near  realization  of  his  predictions. 


Poor  translation  ruins  good  advertising. 
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Politics  Versus  Business 

THE  American  Marine  Congress  meeting  in  New 
York  November  8  passed  resolutions  calling 
among  other  things  for  the  scrapping  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  the  steel  ships  owned  by  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  and  for  the  sale  without  restriction  to 
American  citizens  of  the  remainder. 

The  Shipping  Board  immediately  waves  the  red  rag 
and  intimates  that  such  a  sale  would  ultimately  lead 
to  "an  unthinkable  withdrawal  of  adequate  American 
flag  representation  on  the  seven  seas;"  that  it  would 
be  in  effect  selling  out  to  our  competitors ;  and  that  it 
would  "place  the  American  farmer  and  the  American 
manufacturer  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  shipping  in- 
terests." 

What  piffle!  Ordinary  (very)  cargo  steamers  are  no 
different  than  any  other  manufactured  product.  We 
can  manufacture  them  here,  if  relieved  from  Shipping 
Board  interference,  with  as  great  comparative  econ- 
omy as  we  can  manufacture  locomotives,  or  material 
handling  machinery. 

If  all  of  the  surplus  Shipping  Board  tonnage  had 
been  sold  in  1919  direct  to  our  foreign  competitors 
they  would  be  worse  off  and  we  infinitely  better  off 
today.  There  are  no  more  reasons  that  sales  of  Amer- 
ican-built vessels  to  foreign  interests  should  be  stop- 
ped than  there  are  for  stopping  sale  of  American  loco- 
motives, or  American  cotton,  or  American  wheat  to 
foreign  markets. 

Let's  have  an  end  to  this  sentimental  "idea"  about 
our  "blood-bought,  war-wrought"  merchant  ships.  The 
great  majority  of  them  were  built  after  the  war  was 
over.  Of  those  that  got  into  war  service  the  great 
majority,  all  but  four  or  five,  were  privately  ordered 
and  were  on  the  ways  in  American  shipyards  before 
the  Shipping  Board  took  charge. 

The  present  idle  fleet  is  just  so  many  tons  of  fabri- 
cated steel  that  is  constantly  decreasing  in  value  and 
is  worth  weight  for  weight  just  about  the  market 
value  of  the  steel  plates  and  shapes.  There  is  little 
likelihood  that  any  of  the  items  of  that  fleet  will  ever 
be   used   in  trade  without  very   costly  reconditioning. 

The  government  ought  to  sell  these  ships  to  any  one 
who  will  buy.  But,  of  course,  the  government  will  not 
(at  least  not  until  after  election). 


Individual  initiative  in  the  long  run  is  a  firmer  reliance 
than  bureaucratic  supervision. — President  Coolidge. 


A  Shipowner's  Creed 

HERE  are  some  simple  straightforward  words  by 
Sir  Ernest  W.  Glover,  president  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom.  They 
form  part  of  an  address  delivered  at  a  banquet  given 
by  that  body  to  the  delegates  to  the  Imperial  Eco- 
nomic Conference.  These  words  might  well  be  taken 
as  a  statement  of  conversative  maritime  policy  to 
which  every  real  shipowner  can  subscribe;  a  ship- 
owner's creed : 

"In  spite  of  low  freights  and  many  difficulties  we, 
as  shipowners,  carry  on,  hoping  for  better  times.  In 
the  meantime  we  do  not  ask  for  subsidies;  we  do  not 


ask  for  preference.  All  we  seek  is  equality  of  treat- 
ment, equality  of  opportunity,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  We  ask  for  a  fair  field  and  no  favor.  We  want 
nothing  more. 

"Some  of  the  inequalities  we,  as  shipowners,  would 
gladly  see  removed  are  the  varying  regulations  in 
various  countries  with  regard  to  life-saving  appli- 
ances, emigration  regulations,  wireless  telegraphy, 
load-line,  fumigation  and  other  matters,  in  which  gov- 
ernments have  shown  an  increasing  concern  of  recent 
years.  We  offer  no  objection  to  reasonable  regula- 
tions, but  we  do  urge  that  the  regulations  should  be 
drafted  in  accordance  with  International  Agreement, 
so  that  ships  under  all  flags  may  be  treated  alike  in 
all  countries  they  visit.  Uniformity  would  not  only 
be  welcome  to  shipowners  generally  all  the  world  over, 
but  would  tend  to  promote  the  smooth  working  of  in- 
ternational trade." 


That  government  governs  best  ivhich  governs  least. — 
Thomas  Jefferson. 


An  Ancient  Persian  Shipping  Board 

CERTAIN  papyri  discovered  about  1908  and  re- 
cently translated  from  the  Aramaic  by  A.  Cow- 
ley, Bodley's  librarian,  describe  minutely  the 
administration  of  boat  repairs  on  the  Nile  under  the 
Persian  regime  in  412  B.  C. 

A  boat  commanded  by  one  Pesmesnith  wears  out. 
He  reports  this  to  one  Mithradates,  who  reports  to 
Arsames,  satrap  of  Egypt  under  Darius  II.  Arsames 
refers  the  matter  to  Wahiprunahi,  an  official  of  his 
court,  who  presently  reports  back  that:  (1)  He  has 
ordered  an  accurate  specification  to  be  prepared  and 
sent  to  the  Accountant  of  the  Treasury;  (2)  He  has 
instructed  that  official  and  also  the  commanders  to 
inspect  and  report  on  the  condition  of  the  boat;  (3) 
He  has  ordered  that  the  necessary  materials  should  be 
issued  and  the  repairs  put  in  hand  without  delay. 

After  considerable  manoeuvering  to  get  a  time  suit- 
able for  the  attendance  of  the  commanders,  the  Ship- 
ping Board  of  Inspection  meets  and  calling  in  a  chief 
carpenter  as  an  expert  witness  draws  up  specifica- 
tions for  materials  and  repairs  and  inspects  the  hull 
"on  the  beach  in  front  of  the  fortress." 

Among  other  things  the  specifications  call  for  cedar 
planks,  thick  cotton,  bronze  and  iron  nails,  20  cubits 
of  bronze  plates  and  200  nails  for  them,  and  arsenic 
and  sulphur  (the  latter  two  substances  probably  for 
paint). 

The  original  document  bears  evidence  that  Arsames 
submitted  it  to  experts  of  his  own,  who  made  several 
important  revisions  and  held  up  the  work  in  progress. 
There  are  several  untranslatable  items  and  much  of 
the  meaning  is  obscured,  but  it  is  clear  that  in  412 
B.  C.  there  existed  an  elaborate  centralized  control 
of  the  government  river  craft  on  the  Nile. 

Apparently  red  tape  is  as  old  as  organized  govern- 
ment. 


A  correct  figure  carelessly  used  is  full  of  deceit;    but 
deadlier  than  bootleg  booze  is  a  carefully  misstated  fact. 


AN  AMERICAN  SHIPPING  POLICY 


ON  November  8  at  New 
York  the  American  Ma- 
rine Congress  adopted  22 
resolutions  constituting 
in  its  best  judgment  a  con- 
servative constructive  policy 
for  the  guidance  of  American 
shipping. 

Summarized  these  resolutions 
are  as  follows : 

I.  a.  All  operation  to  be  plac- 
ed in  "private  hands" 
at  the  earliest  practic- 
able date. 

b.  All  inferior  Shipping 
Board  vessels  to  be  im- 
mediately scrapped. 

c.  Remaining  Shipping 
Board  vessels  to  be 
placed  on  sale  without 
restriction  or  discrim- 
ination. 

d.  After  reasonable  time 
all  vessels  having  no 
prospective  sale  value 
under  such  conditions 
to   be   scrapped. 

e.  All  essential  freight, 
passenger,    and    mail 

services  for  which  buyers  cannot  be  obtained 
should  be  maintained  by  Shipping  Board 
through  an  operating  agreement  under  pri- 
vate management. 
II.  American  shipping  should  be  conducted  by 
private  American  owners.  Shipping  Board  ser- 
vices should  not  compete  with  privately-owned 
services. 

III.  Department  of  Commerce  and  United  States 
Shipping  Board  should  immediately  modern- 
ize and  codify  United  States  navigation  laws. 

IV.  Coastwise  reservations  should  be  immediately 
extended  to  include  Philippines. 

V.    One-half   total    allowable    immigration    should 
be  reserved  for  American  vessels. 
VI.    Officers   and   men   of   American   merchant   ma- 
rine   should    be    enrolled    and    receive    pay    as 
naval  reserve. 
VII.    Federal  employes,  officials,  and  supplies  should 
ship   in  American  vessels. 
VIII.    Postoffice  Department  should  transmit  mails  in 
American  vessels  whenever  possible. 
IX.    Rail   and   ocean   transportation   should   be    co- 
ordinated    and     permission     granted     for    co- 
operative  agreements   between  American   rail- 
roads and  American  steamship  lines  to  divide 
their  joint   rates   as   mutually   agreeable,   this 
permission    to   be    denied    in    case    of    foreign 
steamship  lines. 
X.    Earnest  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  pre- 
ferential customs  duties  and  tonnage  dues  for 
American  vessels. 
XI.    Preferential  rail  rates   for  goods  and  passen- 
gers carried  in  American  ships. 
XII.    Export   rail    rates   to   be   allowed   on   all    mat- 
erials and  supplies  for  American  shipbuilding. 
XIII.    Proper  load  line  legislation  should  be  enacted; 
American  vessels  should  be  classified  in  Amer- 
ican  Bureau   of  Shipping  and   insured   in  the 


The  first  American  Marine  Congress 
has  met  and  dissolved.  It  was  made  up 
of  many  elements  representing  many 
varying  lines  of  endeavor. 

It  has  left  us  as  the  expression  of  its 
effort  the  twenty-three  resolutions  sum- 
marized on  this  page. 

Pacific  Marine  Review  is  very  much 
interested  in  the  Marine  Congress  idea. 
In  fact,  Pacific  Marine  Review  sug- 
gested the  idea  as  far  back  as  1916.  We 
are  glad  the  Congress  got  together  and 
we  can  heartily  endorse  nearly  all  of  its 
resolutions.  However,  we  wish  that  the 
resolving  activity  had  been  confined  to 
No.  I  and  that  the  entire  Marine  Con- 
gress and  all  of  its  friends  would  get 
back  of  that  resolution  and  put  it  across. 

The  American  merchant  marine,  until 
it  gets  rid  of  government  ownership  and 
operation  of  merchant  vessels,  is  not  in  a 
position  to  visualize  clearly  its  real  needs. 
Every  other  consideration  for  practical 
as  well  as  political  reasons  is  obscured 
by  that  four  million  gross  tons  of  idle 
steamers. 


XIV. 


XV. 


XVI. 


American  Marine  Insur- 
ance Syndicate;  loading 
should  be  inspected  by 
the  Board  of  Under- 
writers. 

No  foreign-built  ship  or 
yacht  should  be  admit- 
ted to  American  regis- 
try. Ten  per  cent  ex- 
cise tax  on  American- 
built  pleasure  craft 
should  be  eliminated. 
Placing  contracts  for  re- 
pairs to  government  ves- 
sels on  cost  plus  basis 
should  be   eliminated. 


Shipping  Board  should 
publish  details  of  vessels 
suitable  for  conversion 
to  diesel  drive,  and  Ship- 
ping Board  loan  fund 
made  available  for  pur- 
poses of  such  conver- 
sion up  to  two-thirds  of 
the  cost  thereof. 
XVII.  Endorses  movements  by 
various  bodies  for  the 
elimination  of  wase  and 
the  simplification  of 
practice  in  shipping  and  shipbuilding. 
XVIII.  Urges  the  development  of  more  ocean  and  in- 
land waterway  ports,  and  the  encouragement 
of  this  development  by  equitable  adjustment 
of  rail  and  water  rates. 

XIX.  All  bureaus  of  Department  of  Commerce  af- 
fecting merchant  marine  should  be  consoli- 
dated. 

XX.  As  a  patriotic  duty  all  American  travelers 
should  travel  under  American  flag. 

XXI.  Urges  the  Senate  in  the  interests  of  fair  play 
to  American  ships  to  reject  12  mile  treaty 
with  Britain. 

XXII.  Pledges  cooperation  of  American  Manufactur- 
ers Export  Association. 

XXIII.  Urges  a  permanent  Marine  Congress. 


The    Shipping   Center   of  America 
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THE  DESIGN  OF  HEAVY  STEEL  CASTINGS  FOR 

SHIPS 


By    HUGO    P.    FREAR* 


GREAT  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  heavy  steel 
castings  for  ships  in  the  past  several  decades 
has  been  made  towards  a  reduction  in  the  per- 
centage of  losses  on  account  of  defects  or  fail- 
ure to  meet  specifications.  This  is  due  in  large  meas- 
ure to  advancement  in  the  art  of  making  steel,  greater 
attention  to  design  and  the  location  of  sink  heads, 
more  general  use  of  chill  plates,  and  more  careful 
and  intelligent  work  in  the  foundry.  General  foun- 
dry practice  and  the  materials  used,  however,  have 
changed  but  little.  The  problem  of  making  steel  cast- 
ings over  the  above  period  was  well  understood.  Steel 
foundry  operations  of  moulding,  core-making,  pour- 
ing, etc.,  are  very  similar  to  those  employed  in  the 
iron  foundry.  In  the  early  days  rolled  and  cast  steel 
were  equally  unreliable  on  account  of  the  poor  qual- 
ity of  the  product.  The  same  purgatory  had  to  be 
gone  through  with  both. 

The  difficulties  in  making  good  steel  castings  are 
and  always  will  be  greater  than 
making  iron  castings.  These  | 
greater  difficulties  are  inherent 
for  several  reasons.  Fluid  steel 
is  necessarily  hotter,  cools  more 
rapidly,  shrinks  more  and  con- 
tains more  gas  than  iron.  On 
this  account  it  is  necessary  to 
give  more  careful  consideration 
to  design,  to  the  reparation  of 
the  mould,  and  to  use  a  more 
highly   refractory   sand. 


Shrinkage 

As  already  stated,  the  melting 
point  of  steel  is  higher  than  for 
cast  iron  and  the  shrinkage  is 
greater.  Both  the  melting  point 
and  shrinkage  vary  more  or  less 
inversely  as  the  carbon  content. 
It  therefore  follows  that  the  low- 
er the  carbon  content  the  higher 
the  melting  point  and  the  great- 
er   the    shrinkage.      Low    silicon 

also  increases  shrinkage.  As  steel  chills  more  rapidly 
than  iron,  this  may  also  be  attributed  somewhat  to  the 
lower  carbon  content.  It  may  be  concluded,  then,  that 
a  large  part  of  the  difficulties  in  making  steel  castings 
as  compared  with  iron  is  directly  due  to  the  lower 
carbon  content. 

At  the  risk  of  digressing,  it  might  be  stated  here 
that  soluble  gases  in  the  cooling  metal  account  largely 
for  the  other  difficulties.  This  is  due  to  low  silicon 
which  cannot  be  materially  increased  to  reduce  more 
of  the  gas  except  at  great  expense,  on  account  of  the 
price  of  ferro  silicon. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  shrinkage  of  steel 
is  a  variable  quantity  even  in  the  same  casting.  This 
is  more  evident  in  long  castings.  There  is  no  way  to 
accurately  estimate  the  shrinkage  to  allow  at  different 
points  of  the  pattern.  A  stem  casting  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  to  make  so  far  as  predicting  correct 
shrinkage  is  concerned.     If  an  order  for  a  large  num- 


Pacific  Coast  readers  will  remember 
Hugo  P.  Frear  as  the  chief  draftsman 
on  naval  architectural  work  at  the 
Union  Iron  Works  during  the  period 
when  that  plant  was  turning  out  the 
best  of  Uncle  Sam's  original  white 
navy.  The  designs  for  the  Olympia, 
the  Oregon,  the  California,  Ohio,  Wis- 
consin, and  many  others,  were  all  de- 
veloped under  his  supervision.  Mr. 
Frear  is  now  chief  naval  architect  for 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion and  has  written  many  practical 
papers  for  the  American  Society.  This 
article  is  a  short  extract  of  that  part  of 
Mr.  Frear's  present  paper,  which  seems 
to  us  of  most  interest  to  our  readers. 
Copies  of  the  entire  paper  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  American  Society. 


•  Extracted  from  a  jinijcr  on  "The  manufacture  of  heavy  steel  castings 
for  ships,"  read  at  the  thirty-first  general  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Naval 
Architects  and  Marine   Engineers  at  New  York,  November   7   and  8,   1923. 


ber  could  be  booked  at  one  time,  it  would  pay  to 
cast  one  first  to  determine  what  the  actual  shrink- 
age would  be. 

Shrinkage  may  be  affected  by  variations  in  thick- 
ness and  temperature  of  metal  at  different  points  of 
the  mould.  The  temperatures  are  affected  by  thick- 
ness and  by  the  way  the  metal  is  run  in  the  mould. 
If  the  gates  are  not  well  distributed  the  metal  in  some 
parts  may  be  much  cooler  and  almost  ready  to  freeze 
by  the  time  it  has  filled  the  mould.  At  the  thicker 
parts  of  the  casting  the  outer  layer,  next  to  the  mould, 
chills  quickly,  while  the  inner  layers  are  still  fluid 
and  hotter.  When  the  second  and  hotter  layer  freezes 
on  to  the  first  layer,  the  latter  is  stretched,  because 
there  can  be  no  sliding  between  the  two  layers  and 
then  the  shrinkage  is  less  than  it  ought  to  be. 

In  some  cases,  if  the  mould  does  not  yield,  the  metal 
in  the  way  of  thin  sections  may  be  stretched  and  the 
shrinkage  appear  greater  than  if  more  free  to  contract. 
Theoretically,  to  reduce  shrink- 
age, steel  should  be  poured  at 
the  lowest  temperature  that  it 
will  run  throughout  the  mould 
before  it  chills  or  becomes  too' 
cold  to  form  a  perfect  bond,  with- 
out creating  cold  shuts,  where 
meeting  from  two  directions. 

Some  authorities  claim  steel 
expands  just  before  and  con- 
tracts after  solidification,  but 
there  is  some  question  regard- 
ing what  takes  place  in  this  re- 
spect during  solidification.  Ref- 
erence will  be  made  later  to 
lugs  on  castings  where  cracks 
occur  on  both  sides.  Those  on 
one  side  might  be  due  to  expan- 
sion just  before,  or  at  the  time 
of  solidification,  and  on  the 
other  side  to  contraction  after 
solidification. 

Steel  is  said  to   shrink  about 
one-quarter    inch    to    the    foot, 
but    in    practice    frequently    varies    from    one  -  eighth 
inch  to  one-quarter  inch   per  foot. 

Design 

Many  of  the  members  of  this  society  can  look  back 
to  the  time  when  stern  frames,  rudder  frames  and 
stems  for  merchant  steamers  were  almost  exclusively 
forged  of  iron.  Both  steamship  lines  and  builders 
were  slow  to  change  from  iron  forgings  to  steel  cast- 
ings ;  indeed,  some  owners  are  still  insisting  on  forged 
iron  stern  frames  for  single-screw  steamers.  There 
have  been  comparatively  recent  cases  where,  for  twin- 
screw  steamers,  owners  have  demanded  forged  iron 
rudder  posts  and  yet  accepted  cast  steel  shaft  brackets. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  internal  stresses  or 
serious  defects  do  not  occur  beneath  the  surface  of 
heavy  iron  forgings,  especially  if  made  of  material  of 
doubtful  quality.  Broken  posts  or  shoes  have  occa- 
sionally revealed  these  defects.  Poor  material,  fre- 
quently or  necessarily  used  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  good   iron,  in   building   up  some   of  these  forgings 
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should  be  sufficient  to  convert  the  most  skeptical  to 
cast  steel. 

Under  the  great  building  programs  of  the  war,  iron 
forgings  in  quantity  were  impossible.  The  art  of 
making  these  forgings  required  greater  skill  than 
could  be  created  for  emergency  war  work.  Not  only 
were  the  plants  equipped  to  make  such  forgings  of 
small  capacity  and  few  in  number,  but  good  iron  was 
practically  unobtainable.  The  increasing  use  of  cast 
steel  and  scarcity  of  good  iron  scrap  offered  little  in- 
ducement for  plant  extension  or  for  younger  men  to 
take  the  places  of  those  who  had  grown  old  at  the 
forge.  Even  most  of  these  older  men,  like  Othello, 
lost  their  occupation  during  the  war  and  have  disap- 
peared. Iron  forging,  therefore,  on  account  of  the 
diminishing  demand  before  the  war,  followed  by  the 
almost  exclusive  use  of  cast  steel,  has  practically  be- 
come a  lost  art. 

Before  the  design  for  a  large  and  especially  a  com- 
plicated steel  casting  is  finally  approved,  the  traffic 
man,  patternmaker  and  moulder  should  be  consulted. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  capacity  of  the  foun- 
dry is  not  the  only  factor  which  limits  the  size  of  the 
parts  that  can  be  conveniently  shipped.  Shipping 
facilities  and  clearances  in  tunnels  and  under  bridges 
frequently  necessitate  making  the  casting  in  several 
parts  or  the  elimination  of  foundries  less  fortunately 
located  in  this  respect.  In  some  cases,  where  it  was 
not  practicable  to  divide  the  casting,  or  to  ship  it  by 
rail,  it  has  been  necessary  to  have  it  manufactured 
at  one  of  the  few  foundries  so  located  that  shipment 
could  be  made  by  water.  The  traffic  man  is  able  to 
furnish  the  data  for  determining  the  limit  of  dimen- 
sions and  eligible  foundries  from  transportation  con- 
siderations. It  may  also  be  advisable  to  consider  ma- 
chine-shop facilities  for  both  handling  and  machining. 

The  designer,  patternmaker  and  moulder  should  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  shop  conditions,  shipping 
facilities,  and  the  difficulties  previously  encountered 
on  work  similar  to  that  in  hand.  The  patternmaker 
and  moulder  should  be  acquainted  with  the  action  of 
the  fluid  steel  in  filling  the  mould,  and  in  cooling  so 
as  to  anticipate  and  guard  against  eventualities  which 
experience  only  can  predict. 

With  the  moulder  not  only  the  question  of  intricate 
design  but  the  planning  and  minutiae  in  making  up 
the  mould  is  of  vital  importance.  In  the  preparation 
of  the  mould  it  is  not  always  the  larger  questions  that 
demand  the  greatest  skill  but  the  small  details.  Fluid 
steel  not  only  flows  more  slowly  and  cools  more  quick- 
ly than  other  metals,  on  account  of  its  low  carbon 
content,  but  it  cools  more  unevenly  where  there  is 
marked  variation  in  thickness.  These  conditions  de- 
mand greater  care  in  designing  steel  castings,  as  a 
safeguard  against  defects  resulting  therefrom. 

In  laying  out  the  castings,  simplicity  should  be  kept 
in  mind.  Abrupt  and  sudden  changes  in  shape,  sec- 
tions and  masses  should  be  avoided  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent.  Where  comparatively  large  masses 
of  metal  cannot  be  avoided  they  should  be  well  tapered 
off  into  the  thinner  sections.  Large  fillets  should  be 
provided  at  all  flanges  and  intersections.  Flanges  and 
webs  or  ribs  should  be  designed  with  proper  draft  to 
facilitate  drawing  the  pattern  and  pulling  out  the 
drawbacks. 

Experience  has  indicated  that  castings  frequently 
come  out  over-weight  unless  steps  are  taken  to  pre- 
vent it.  To  offset  this,  castings,  in  which  weight  sav- 
ing is  important,  have  deliberately  been  drafted  lighter 
than  specified.     In  recent  cases,  parts  have  been  de- 
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Sections  through  the  cast  steel   stem   of   U.    S.   battleship   Louisiana. 
The   figures   show  variation   in   shrinkages 

signed  from  one-sixteenth  to  one-eighth  inch  under 
requirements,  according  to  thickness,  and  on  being- 
checked  found  to  meet  specifications. 

Plans  should  show  each  casting  separately  without, 
any  structural  work  in  connection  therewith. 

Finish  marks  should  be  clearly  indicated  on  all  sur- 
faces for  machining,  and  extra  material  should  be 
added  to  allow  chipping  to  feather  edges,  the  after 
parts  of  propeller  brackets  or  struts. 

Test  coupons  should  be  indicated  both  as  to  size 
and  location. 

Class  of  material  to  be  used  and  inspection  require- 
ments should  be  clearly  stated  on  the  plan. 

Castings  such  as  propeller  struts  should  have  braces 
cast  with  the  castings  to  keep  them  from  getting  out 
of  shape  while  cooling.  The  location  of  the  braces 
should  be  shown  on  the  drawing.  Check  dimensions 
should  also  be  given  for  checking  up  the  casting  at. 
the  foundry. 

Patterns 

Although  the  designer  may  have  consulted  the  at- 

ternmaker  and  moulder  before  issuing  the  plans,  it  is 

often    customary    for   the    patternmaker    and    moulder 

to  consult  freely  during  the  construction  of  important 

(Continued  on  page  43,  advertising  section) 


A  NOTED  AMERICAN  CLIPPER 


With  an  Account  of  a  Famous  Foursome  on  the  Great  Cape  Horn  Course 

By  F.  C.  MATTHEWS 


THE  extreme  clipper  ship  Wild  Pigeon  was  built 
by  George  Raynes  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  was  launched  in  September,  1851.     Mr. 

Raynes'  productions  had  been  noted  for  speed 
and  beauty  and  had  included  the  topsail  schooners 
Minna  and  Brenda,  opium  clippers,  and  the  California 
clipper  ships  Sea  Serpent  and  Witch  of  the  Wave. 
The  Wild  Pigeon  measured  189  feet  long,  over  all; 
39:9  extreme  breadth  of  beam;  33:7  breadth  for  ton- 
nage; 20  feet  depth  of  hold;  18  feet  draft,  fully  laden. 
Her  tonnage  was  996  old  measurement,  768  tons  Brit- 
ish measurement.  She  had  a  sharp  bottom  and  long 
and  sharp  entrance  and  clearance  lines,  little  flare  of 
the  bow.  Light  and  graceful  and  with  her  tall,  taper- 
ing spars  and  three  skysail  yards,  she  was  described 
as  being  as  handsome  as  the  finest  New  York  models. 
Her  owners  were  Olyphant  &  Company  of  New  York 
and  Canton,  and  from  Portsmouth  she  proceeded  to 
New  York  to  load  for  San   Francisco. 

She  had  good  dispatch  and  an  incident  of  her  load- 
ing may  be  mentioned.  One  day,  about  11  a.  m.,  Mr. 
Reynolds,  representing  Bingham,  Reynolds  &  Company 
of  San  Francisco,  asked  for  a  rate  on  1000  barrels  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  flour;  he  said  it  was  on  board  of 
a  schooner  just  arrived  and  could  be  put  alongside  of 
the  ship  at  once.  Freights  were  firm  and  advancing, 
and  knowing  that  such  a  quantity  would  fill  the  ship, 
$6.50  per  barrel  and  primage  was  named,  which  was 
equal  to  $1  a  cubic  foot,  at  that  time  the  highest  rate. 
Mr.  Reynolds  was  given  the  refusal  of  the  space  until 
1  p.  m.  Before  that  time  he  accepted  the  terms  and 
the  schooner  had  been  ordered  alongside  the  Wild  Pig- 
eon to  deliver  the  flour. 

First  Voyage  to  San  Francisco 
Under  command  of  Captain  Putnam  the  Wild  Pigeon 
sailed  from  New  York  October  12,  1851,  and  reached 
San  Francisco  January  28,  1852,  107  days'  passage; 
had  light  winds  throughout  practically  the  whole  run; 
was  under  three  skysails  for  75  days;  for  24  days  in 
the  Pacific  was  under  skysails  and  royal  studding- 
sails  and  never  shifted  a  rope;  crossed  the  line  in 
the  Atlantic  29  days  out  and  in  the  Pacific  90  days 
out.  Best  day's  run  300  miles,  on  the  wind.  At  San 
Francisco  she  discharged  her  cargo  in  28  working 
hours,  proceeded  to  sea  direct  from  her  wharf  with- 
out the  use  of  a  tug,  and  returned  to  New  York  by 
way  of  Canton. 

On  her  second  voyage  the  Wild  Pigeon  left  New 
York  October  12,  1852,  and  arrived  at  San  Francisco 
February  7,  1853,  118  days'  passage.  On  this  occa- 
sion she  was  in  competition  with  several  other  first- 
class  clippers  and  the  following  account,  written  by 
Lieutenant  M.  F.  Maury  in  1856,  is  considered  worth 
reproducing  as   descriptive  of  a  great  ocean  race. 

A  Great  Race  Between  Four  Clipper  Ships 
Let  a  ship  sail  from  New  York  to  California  and  the 
next  week  let  a  faster  one  follow  after;  they  will 
cross  each  other's  path  many  times,  and  are  almost 
sure  to  see  each  other  by  the  way.  This  is  the  great 
race  course  of  the  ocean;  it  is  15,000  miles  in  length. 
Some  of  the  most  glorious  trials  of  speed  and  of  prow- 
ess that  the  world  ever  witnessed  among  ships  that 
"walk  the  waters"  have  taken  place  over  it.  Here  the 
modern  clipper  ship,  the  noblest  work  that  has  ever 
come  from  the  hands  of  man,  has  been  sent,  guided 
by  the  lights  of  science,  to  contend  with  the  elements. 


to  outstrip  steam,  and  astonish  the  world.  The  most 
celebrated  and  famous  ship  race  that  has  ever  been 
run  came  off  upon  this  course. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  when  navigators  were 
beginning  fully  to  reap  the  benefit  of  these  researches 
with  regard  to  the  winds  and  currents,  and  other  facts 
connected  with  the  physical  geography  of  the  sea,  that 
four  splendid  new  clipper  ships  put  to  sea  from  New 
York,  bound  for  California.  They  were  ably  command- 
ed, and  as  they  passed  the  bar  at  Sandy  Hook,  one  by 
one,  and  at  various  intervals  of  time,  they  presented 
really  a  most  magnificent  spectacle. 

The  names  of  these  noble  ships  and  their  masters 
were:  the  Wild  Pigeon,  Captain  Putnam;  the  John 
Gilpin,  Captain  Doane;  the  Flying  Fish,  Captain  Nick- 
els; and  the  Trade  Wind,  Captain  Webber.  Like  steeds 
that  know  their  riders,  they  were  handled  with  the 
most  exquisite  skill  and  judgment,  and  in  such  hands 
they  bounded  out  upon  the  "glad  waters"  most  grace- 
fully. Each,  being  put  upon  her  mettle  from  the  start, 
was  driven,  under  the  seaman's  whip  and  spur,  at  full 
speed  over  a  course  that  it  would  take  three  long 
months   to   run. 

Four  Ships  Start  Race 

The  Wild  Pigeon  sailed  October  12;  the  John  Gil- 
pin, October  29;  the  Flying  Fish,  November  1;  and 
the  Trade  Wind,  November  14.  It  was  the  season  f9r 
the  best  passages.  Each  one  was  provided  with  the 
Wind  and  Current  Charts.  Each  one  had  evidently 
studied  them  attentively,  and  each  one  was  resolved 
to  make  the  most  of  them,  and  do  his  best.  All  ran 
against  time,  but  the  John  Gilpin  and  the  Flying  Fish 
for  the  whole  course,  and  the  Wild  Pigeon  for  part 
of  it,  ran  neck  and  neck,  the  one  against  the  other, 
and  each  against  all.  It  was  a  sweepstake  with  these 
ships  around  Cape  Horn  and  through  both  hemis- 
pheres. Wild  Pigeon  led  the  other  two  out  of  New 
York,  the  one  by  seventeen,  the  other  by  twenty  days, 
but  luck  and  chances  of  the  winds  seem  to  have  been 
against  her  from  the  start.  As  soon  as  she  had  taken 
her  departure  she  fell  into  a  streak  of  baffling  winds 
and  then  into  a  gale,  which  she  fought  against  and 
contended  with  for  a  week,  making  but  little  progress 
the  while.  She  then  had  a  time  of  it  in  crossing  the 
horse  latitudes.  After  having  been  19  days  out,  the 
Wild  Pigeon  had  logged  no  less  than  13  of  them  as 
days  of  calms  and  baffling  winds;  these  had  brought 
her  no  further  on  her  way  than  the  parallel  of  26  de- 
grees north  in  the  Atlantic.  Thence  she  had  a  fine 
run  to  the  equator,  crossing  it  between  33  and  34  de- 
grees west  the  thirty-second  day  out.  She  was  un- 
avoidedly  forced  to  cross  it  so  far  west,  for  only  two 
days  before  she  crossed  5  north  in  30  west — an  excel- 
lent  position. 

So  far,  therefore,  chances  had  turned  up  against 
the  Wild  Pigeon,  in  spite  of  the  skill  displayed  by 
Putnam  as  a  navigator,  for  the  John  Gilpin  and  the 
Flying  Fish  came  booming  along,  not  under  better 
management,  indeed,  but  with  a  better  run  of  luck 
and  fairer  courses  before  them.  In  this  stretch  they 
gained  upon  her,  the  John  Gilpin  seven  and  the  Fly- 
ing Fish  ten  days,  so  that  now  the  abstract  logs  show 
the  Wild  Pigeon  to  be  but  ten  days  ahead. 
Flying  Fish  Makes  Good  Start 

Evidently  the  Flying  Fish  was  most  confident  that 
she   had  the   heels   of  her   competitors;     she   felt   her 
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strength  and  was  proud  of  it;  she  was  most  anxious 
for  a  quick  run  and  eager  withal  for  a  trial.  She 
dashed  down  southwardly  from  Sandy  Hook,  looking 
occasionally  at  the  charts,  but  feeling  strong  in  her 
sweep  of  wing  and  trusting  confidently  in  the  judg- 
ment of  her  master.  She  kept,  on  the  average,  200 
miles  to  leeward  of  the  right  track.  Rejoicing  in  her 
many  noble  and  fine  qualities,  she  crowded  on  her 
canvas  to  its  utmost  stretch,  trusting  quite  as  much 
to  her  heels  as  to  the  charts,  and  performing  the  ex- 
traordinary feat  of  crossing,  the  sixteenth  day  out 
from  New  York,  the  parallel  of  5  degrees  north.  The 
next  day  she  was  well  south  of  4  north  and  in  the 
doldrums,  longitude  34  west.  Now  her  heels  became 
paralyzed,  for  fortune  seems  to  have  deserted  her  for 
a  while — at  least  her  master  feared  so,  as  the  winds 
had  failed  him;  they  gave  him  his  motive  power; 
they  were  fickle,  and  he  was  helplessly  baffled  by  them. 
The  bugbear  of  a  northwest  current  oflf  St.  Roque  be- 
gan to  loom  up  in  his  imagination  and  to  look  alarming; 
then  the  dread  of  falling  to  leeward  came  upon  him. 

Chances  and  luck  seemed  to  conspire  against  him 
and  the  mere  possibility  of  finding  his  fine  ship  back- 
strapped  filled  the  mind  of  Captain  Nickels  with  evil 
forebodings  and  shook  his  faith  in  his  guide.  He 
doubted  the  charts  and  committed  the  mistake  of  the 
passage.  Instead  of  standing  boldly  on,  taking  advan- 
tage of  slants  in  the  wind  and  so  making  easting 
enough  to  clear  the  land,  he  spent  four  days  about 
the  parallel  of  3  north,  attempting  to  fan  along  to  the 
eastward  and  his  ship  left  the  doldrums  after  this 
waste  of  time,  nearly  upon  the  same  meridian,  at 
which  she  entered  them.  She  was  still  in  34,  the  cur- 
rent keeping  her  back  as  fast  as  she  could  fan  east. 
Her  very  clever  master  wrote  in  his  log,  "I  now  regret 
that,  after  making  so  fine  a  run  to  5  north,  I  did  not 
dash  on  and  work  my  way  to  windward  to  the  north- 
ward of  St.  Roque."  In  three  days  after  this  he  was 
clear  of  the  Cape. 

Wild  Pigeon 

The  Wild  Pigeon  had  crossed  the  equator  ten  days 
before  and  the  Trade  Wind  crossed  twelve  days  after 
the  Flying  Fish.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  three 
days  by  the  Flying  Fish,  Captain  Nickels  found  him- 
self, on  the  24th  of  November,  alongside  of  the  John 
Gilpin,  her  competitor.  They  were  both  then  on  the 
parallel  of  5  south,  the  John  Gilpin  being  thirty-seven 
miles  to  the  eastward,  and  of  course  in  a  better  po- 
sition, for  the  Flying  Fish  had  yet  to  take  advantage 
of  slants  and  stand  off  shore  to  clear  the  land. 
They  had  not  seen  each  other.  From  this  position  to 
latitude  53  south  the  John  Gilpin  was  able  to  gain 
two  days  on  the  Wild  Pigeon,  who  in  turn  gained  one 
day  on  the  Flying  Fish.  By  dashing  through  the 
Straits  of  Le  Maire  the  Flying  Fish,  however,  gained 
three  days  on  the  John  Gilpin. 

Here  again  fortune  deserted  the  Wild  Pigeon,  for 
as  she  appeared  on  the  parallel  of  Cape  Horn  and 
was  about  to  double  round,  a  westerly  gale  struck  her 
in  the  teeth  and  kept  her  at  bay  for  ten  days,  making 
little  or  no  way,  while  her  pursuers  were  coming  up 
hand  over  fist  with  fine  winds  and  flowing  sheets. 
They  finally  overtook  her,  bringing  along  with  them 
propitious  gales,  when  all  three  swept  past  the  Cape 
and  crossed  the  parallel  of  51  south  in  the  Pacific,  the 
Flying  Fish  and  Wild  Pigeon  one  day  each  ahead  of 
the  John  Gilpin.  The  Wild  Pigeon  was  now  in  the 
best  position,  the  John  Gilpin  next,  and  the  Flying 
Fish   last,   but   all   doing   well.     The   winds,   however. 


favored  the  Flying  Fish.  On  the  30th  of  December 
the  three  ships  crossed  the  parallel  of  35  south,  the 
Flying  Fish  recognizing  the  Wild  Pigeon.  The  latter 
saw  only  a  "clipper  ship,"  for  she  could  not  conceive 
how  the  ship  in  sight  could  possibly  be  the  Flying 
Fish,  as  that  vessel  was  not  to  leave  New  York  for 
some  three  weeks  after  she  did.  The  John  Gilpin  was 
only  thirty  or  forty  miles  off  at  the  same  time. 

Race  Becomes  Exciting 

The  race  was  now  wing  and  wing,  and  had  become 
exciting.  With  fair  winds  and  an  open  sea  the  com- 
petitors had  now  a  clear  stretch  to  the  equator  of  2500 
miles  before  them.  The  Flying  Fish  led  the  way,  the 
Wild  Pigeon  pressing  her  hard,  and  both  quite  rap- 
idly dropping  the  John  Gilpin,  who  was  edging  off  to 
the  westward.  The  two  foremost  reached  the  equator 
January  13,  the  Flying  Fish  leading  just  twenty-five 
miles  in  latitude,  the  Wild  Pigeon  crossing  forty  miles 
to  the  eastward.  At  this  time  the  John  Gilpin  had 
dropped  260  miles  astern  and  had  sagged  off  several 
degrees  to  the  westward.  Here  Captain  Putnam  of 
the  Wild  Pigeon  again  displayed  his  tact  as  a  navi- 
gator and  again  the  fickle  winds  deceived  him — the 
belt  of  northeast  trades  had  yet  to  be  passed.  It  was 
winter  and,  by  crossing  where  she  did,  she  would  have 
opportunity  of  making  a  fair  wind  of  them  without 
being  much  to  the  west  of  her  port  when  she  should 
lose  them.  Moreover,  it  was  exactly  one  year  since 
she  had  passed  this  way  before,  and,  crossing  in  nearly 
the  same  position,  had  had  a  capital  run  of  under 
eighteen  days  to  San  Francisco.  However,  on  this  oc- 
casion the  difference  of  forty  miles  further  eastward 
in  the  crossing,  with  her  two  hours'  time  behind  her 
competitor,  caused  her  to  fall  into  a  streak  of  wind 
which  enabled  the  Flying  Fish  to  lead  her  into  port 
one  whole  week.  Certainly  this  was  nothing  but  what 
sailors  call  a  streak  of  ill  luck. 

But  by  this  time  John  Gilpin  had  got  her  mettle  up 
again.  She  crossed  the  line  nearly  400  miles  to  the 
westward  of  the  other  two  and  exactly  two  days  later 
than  them  and  made  the  glorious  run  of  fifteen  days 
thence  to  the  pilot  grounds  of  San  Francisco. 

Flying  Fish  Wins  Famous  Race 

Thus  ends  the  abstract  logs  of  this  exciting  race 
and  these  remarkable  passages.  The  Flying  Fish  won. 
She  made  the  passage  in  92  days  and  4  hours  from 
port  to  anchor;  the  John  Gilpin,  in  93  days  and  20 
hours  from  port  to  pilot;  the  Wild  Pigeon  had  118 
days;  the  Trade  Wind  followed,  with  102  days,  hav- 
ing taken  fire  and  burned  for  eight  hours  on  the  way. 

The  result  of  this  race  may  be  taken  as  an  illustra- 
tion as  to  how  well  navigators  are  now  brought  to 
understand  the  winds  and  the  currents  of  the  sea. 
Here  are  three  ships,  sailing  on  different  days,  bound 
over  a  trackless  waste  of  ocean  for  some  15,000  miles 
or  more  and  depending  only  on  the  fickle  winds  of 
heaven,  as  they  are  called,  to  waft  them  along;  yet, 
like  travelers  on  the  land,  bound  upon  the  same  jour- 
ney, they  pass  and  repass,  fall  in  with  and  recognize 
each  other  by  the  way;  and  what,  perhaps,  is  still 
more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  these  ships  should 
each,  throughout  that  great  distance  and  under  the 
wonderful  vicissitudes  of  climates,  winds  and  currents 
which  they  have  encountered,  have  been  so  skillfully 
navigated  that,  in  looking  back  at  their  management, 
I  do  not  find  a  single  occasion  on  which  they  could 
have    been    better    handled. 

(To  be  continued) 


NEW  EUROPEAN  DIESEL  EXPERIMENTS 

Report  Written  Exclusively  for  Pacific  Marine  Review  from  a  General  Survey  Made  by  the 
Consulting  Engineer   and  the  Superintendent  of  Construction  and  Repair  for  One  of  the 

Largest  American  Foreign  Trade  Operators 


THE  writers  recently  spent  a  couple  of  months 
in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
diesel  engine  for  marine  propulsion,  having  par- 
ticularly in  mind  the  newer  developments  there 
in  solid  injection  and  in  double  acting  diesels. 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  for  simplicity  of  design  and  care 
in  manufacture,  the  diesel  motors  manufactured  by 
the  Maschinfabrik  Augsburg-Nurnberg,  at  Augsburg, 
Bavaria,  rank  among  the  very  best. 

Augsburg 

This  diesel  manufacturing  plant  is  the  oldest,  as 
well  as  the  largest  established  factory  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  diesel  motors  of  various  sizes  and  types 
having  been  manufactured  by  them  for  commercial 
purposes  for  the  past  forty  years,  more  or  less.  The 
managing  director  of  the  Augsburg  plant.  Dr.  Laus- 
ter,  was  a  co-worker  with  Dr.  Diesel,  and  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  Augsburg  factory  for  the  past  thirty 
years.  Practically  every  diesel  expert  of  note  in  con- 
tinental Europe  received  his  rudimentary  training, 
both  practical  and  theoretical,  under  his  direction. 

The  firm  originally  designed  two-cycle  motors  with 
overhead  or  valve  scavenge,  but  due  to  cylinder  head 
difficulties  they  abandoned  this;  they  now  use  a  type 
of  port  scavenge  which  entirely  obviates  the  necessity 
of  either  exhaust  or  scavenge  valves.  A  single  row 
of  exhaust  ports  is  located  at  lower  end  of  cylinder, 
extending  about  two-fifths  around  the  circumference; 
and  immediately  under  this  row,  but  extending  about 
three-fifths  around  the  circumference,  are  the  scav- 
enging ports.  The  piston  has  a  dished  head  and  the 
angularities  of  the  scavenging  ports  are  so  designed 
that  the  flow  of  air  through  them  and  against  this 
head  insures  the  efficient  scavenging  of  the  cylinder. 


Another  innovation  in  diesel  construction  is  the  liner 
used  by  Maschinfabrik  Augsburg  -  Nurnberg,  which 
practically  floats,  and  is  therefore  not  nearly  as  liable 
to  fracture  as  the  old  type  "press-fit"  liners. 

During  the  war  they  built,  under  orders  for  the 
German  government,  an  eight-cylinder,  double-acting, 
two-cycle  motor  of  12,000  brake  horsepower.  This  mo- 
tor was  placed  on  the  test  blocks  and  operated  at  from 
full  load  to  about  15  per  cent  overload  for  six  or  seven 
weeks,  in  an  endeavor  to  run  it  to  the  point  of  failure. 
With  the  exception  of  very  minor  troubles,  the  motor 
ran  continuously  and  satisfactorily  throughout  the 
test,  though  with  slightly  higher  fuel  consumption 
than  had  been  anticipated.  Unfortunately  this  engine 
was  destroyed  upon  cessation  of  hostilities  before  hav- 
ing been  put  to  practical  use. 

A  new  double-acting  engine  is  now  being  built  by 
the  Maschinfabrik  Augsburg-Nurnberg  in  which  dou- 
ble-firing valves  are  located  in  the  lower  head  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  is  expected  the  fuel  consumption  will 
not  exceed  that  of  the  ordinary  two-cycle  engine  of 
similar  power. 

The  present  engine  consists  of  one  single  cylinder 
capable  of  developing  1600  brake  horsepower,  and  the 
scavenge,  exhaust  ports,  fuel  valves,  etc.,  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  loss  of  power  in  the  lower  cylinder  is 
not  expected  to  be  any  greater  than  the  ratio  of  piston 
rod  area  to  cylinder  area.  A  deep  stulfing  box  with 
cast  iron  rings  is  fitted  for  packing  piston  rod,  this 
packing  being   lubricated  and   partially  water   cooled. 

We  were  afforded  an  opportunity  to  examine  a  four- 
cycle double  -  acting  horizontal  diesel  motor  of  600 
brake  horsepower,  which  has  been  in  more  or  less  con- 
stant operation  in  the  power  plant  of  the  company  for 
the  past  fourteen  years.     This  firm  is  now  experiment- 


Doublc-action  two-cycle   engine   of   2000   brake   horsepower   built   by   the 
North    British    Diesel    EriEinc    Company 


Section  through  the  cylinder  of  the 
ilouble-action  two-cycle  engine  now  be- 
ing biiilt  by  the  M.  A.  N.  at  Augsburg, 
Bavaria. 
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ing  with  a  solid  injection  system  which,  in  our  opin- 
ion, is  capable  of  being  developed  to  such  extent  that 
it  will  be  entirely  practical  for  use  on  marine  instal- 
lations. With  this  system  the  fuel  is  injected  into  the 
cylinder  through  a  very  small  hole,  under  a  pressure 
of  from  four  to  six  thousand  pounds  per  square  inch, 
this  pressure  being  developed  by  individual  plunger 
pumps  on  the  fuel  lines  of  each  cylinder,  the  pumps 
in  turn  being  operated  by  gearing  and  levers  from 
the  main  engine.  During  our  visit  we  examined  many 
four-cycle  engines  of  from  600  to  1000  brake  horse- 
power operating  under  solid  injection  with  the  con- 
sequent absence  of  fuel  valves  and  without  exhaust 
or  scavenging  valves. 

We  were  also  afforded  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
five-cylinder  2200  brake  horsepower  four-cycle  ma- 
rine engine,  operating  with  three  cylinders  under  solid 
injection  and  the  balance  in  the  usual  manner.  We 
also  observed  in  operation  a  two-cycle,  six-cylinder, 
1800  brake  horsepower  diesel  motor  built  just  prior 
to  the  war  for  the  British  Admiralty. 

Great  care  has  been  used  in  designing  these  motors 
to  make  them  as  nearly  fool-proof  as  possible,  and 
every  precaution  has  been  taken  of  eliminating  dirt 
and  other  impurities  from  being  mixed  with  the  lubri- 
cating oils.  All  of  the  motors  examined  operated  quiet- 
ly and  smoothly,  and  handled  with  great  ease. 

British  Diesel  Motors 

The  British  diesel  motor  builders  are  certainly  to 
be  commended  for  their  progressive  attitude  towards 
the  development  of  marine  diesels.  These  men,  ap- 
preciating the  many  detrimental  features  of  the  ma- 
rine motors  now  offered,  are  expending  much  energy 
and  vast  sums  of  money  in  an  endeavor  to  develop  a 
really  first-class  motor.  It  is  undoubtedly  with  this 
thought  in  mind  that  such  conservative  shipbuilders 
as  Scott  -  on -the  -  Clyde  are  spending  their  time  and 
money  experimenting  with  the  Still  motor,  w'hich  is  a 
combination  of  steam  and  diesel,  of  very  intricate  de- 
sign. The  general  principle  under  which  this  engine 
operates  is  that  the  heat  of  the  exhaust  gases  from 
the  diesel  cycle  is  utilized  in  the  boiler  to  generate 
steam,  which  in  turn  is  used  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  piston.  From  this  brief  description  it  can  readily 
be  understood  that  mechanically  the  engine  is  quite 
complicated,  and,  though  theoretically  sound,  we  con- 
sider it  quite  unsuited  for  marine  installations  where 
simplicity  and  ruggedness  must  be  the  deciding  fac- 
tors. 

North  British  Diesel  Engine  Company 

It  is  no  doubt  for  the  same  reason  that  the  North 
British  Diesel  Company  are  experimenting  with  a  mo- 
tor having  a  sliding  cylinder.  They  are  now  con- 
structing for  a  British  ship  operating  company  a  ma- 
rine motor  of  this  type  capable  of  developing  2000 
brake  horsepower,  and  the  trials  of  this  engine  will 
be  well  worth  watching  closely,  for  if  same  is  suc- 
cessful it  will  mark  a  very  decided  advance  on  any 
diesel  motor  so  far  constructed. 

A  novel  feature  of  this  engine  lies  in  the  fact  that 
of  its  moving  cylinder,  which  feature  results  in  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  rubbing  or  friction  speed 
©f  the  piston  with  relation  to. the  cylinder,  while  at 
the  same  time  retaining  the  full  designed  stroke  of 
the  engine;    this  reduction  is  approximately  33  per  cent. 

Further  claims  are  made  covering  advantages  over 
the  two  and  four  cycle  engines,  that  the  cylinder  liners 
are  less  liable  to  crack  in  service,  as  they  are  compar- 
atively free  to  expand  or  contract  in  operation.  A 
four-cylinder  engine  of  this  type  gives  the  same  horse- 


power as  an  eight-cylinder  two-cycle  engine  of  the 
same  bore,  stroke,  piston  speed  and  mean  pressure, 
naturally  resulting  in  a  much  smaller  engine  room 
than  would  be  required  for  a  single  acting  motor. 

A  very  special  and  desirable  feature  of  the  engine 
is  that  practically  perfect  scavenging  is  obtained,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  scavenge  air  ports  are  at  one  end 
of  the  cylinder  while  the  exhaust  ports  are  arranged 
at  the  other  in  both  top  and  bottom  strokes  so  that 
the  scavenge  air  enters  at  one  end  and  sweeps  down 
(or  up)  through  the  cylinder,  entirely  freeing  same 
theoretically  from  any  burned  gases  and  insuring  a 
constant  charge  of  pure  air  for  compression  ready  for 
firing  on  the  next  stroke. 

Another  very  desirable  feature  is  that,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  a  piston  rod — the  piston  being  connected  to 
chankshaft  by  gudgeon  pin  and  forked  connecting  rod 
— the  same  horsepower  is  developed  on  both  the  up 
and  down  stroke.  This  feature  also  entirely  eliminates 
piston  rod  packing  troubles.  It  is  also  claimed  that 
power  for  power  this  engine  can  be  constructed  at  less 
cost,  less  weight,  and  occupy  some  33  per  cent  less  en- 
gine room  space  than  any  two-cycle  engine  so  far  pro- 
duced. Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  builders  have  not 
as  yet  manufactured  an  engine  of  this  type  larger  than 
240  horsepower  at  250  revolutions,  we  would  not  care 
to  advance  an  opinion  as  to  the  success  of  the  motor 
in  large  units  at  moderate  revolutions,  but  consider 
the  development  of  the  engine  well  worth  careful  study 
and  observation.  An  apparent  weak  spot  in  its  design 
is  that  the  exhaust  branch  from  the  moving  cylinder 
has  to  telescope  into  the  fixed  exhaust  manifold,  and 
this  has  to  be  made  gas-tight  by  means  of  a  packed 
gland  from  each  cylinder. 

Conclusions 

From  our  observations  and  examinations  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  reason  why  a  double-acting  two-cycle 
motor  should  not  operate  with  entire  satisfaction  and 
equal  reliability  as  the  single-acting  type.  Due  to  the 
basic  difference  in  construction  of  two  and  four  cycle 
motors  we  are,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  consider- 
ably more  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  manufac- 
turing a  satisfactory  double-acting  four-cycle  engine. 

Different  builders  are  very  anxious  to  impress  en- 
gineers with  the  high  mean  effective  pressure  and  con- 
sequent greater  efficiency  obtained  with  their  partic- 
ular engines.  In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  higher  the  mean  effective  pressure  the 
higher  the  temperature  in  the  cylinder,  consequently 
the  greater  the  tendency  to  fracture  heads  and  liners 
due  to  the  increased  heat. 

Weights. 

In  connection  with  the  weights  of  diesels  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  North  British  Diesel  Company 
claim  that  an  engine  of  their  make  capable  of  devel- 
oping 2000  brake  horsepower  will  weigh  only  200  tons 
as  against  a  probable  weight  of  350  tons  for  a  four- 
cycle engine  of  same  power  and  revolutions.  We  doubt 
if  a  diesel  engine  of  this  size  could  be  built  for  marine 
purposes  at  such  a  low  weight,  even  though  the  gen- 
eral design  of  the  motor  permits  of  a  comparatively 
great  reduction  in  the  final  weight.  Actual  weights 
of  motors  secured  in  Germany  were  as  follows: 
"  Six-cylinder,  four-cycle,  of  1500  brake  horsepower, 
and  100  r.  p.  m.,  weighed  approximately  250  tons. 

Four-cylinder,  two-cycle,  same  power  and  revolu- 
tions, 210  tons. 

Three-cylinder,  double-acting,  two-cycle  motor,  same 
power  and  revolutions,  170  tons. 
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Inboard   profile   and    general   arrangements    plan   of    12,000    deadweight   ton  motor  tankers  now  building   in   Germany  for   American   interests 
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Sections   and    plans    showing   machinery    arrangement    of    the    12.000    deadweight    ton    motor    tankers 

GERMAN  MOTOR  TANKERS  FOR  AMERICAN 

INTERESTS 


THE  accompanying  drawings  show  the  general 
arrangement  scheme  of  the  new  12,000  dead- 
weight ton  motor  tankers  now  building  in  Ger- 
many for  American  interests.  The  designs  for 
these  tankers  show  in  many  respects  radical  depart- 
ures from  typical  American  tanker  standards.  The 
designs  were  made  in  America  and  the  models  were 
tested  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
tank. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  these  tankers  are: 

Length  over  all  479' 9" 

Length  on  load  water  line 477'  9" 


Length    between    perpendiculars 460' 0" 

Breadth     (moulded)     63' 0" 

Depth   (moulded)   to  shelter  deck 35' 6" 

Depth   (moulded)   to  upper  deck 23' 0" 

Draft    (moulded)    (designed)    26' 0" 

Draft  (extreme  from  the  bottom  of  the 
keel     plate     butt-straps     amidships) 

(designed)    26'  21- 

Sheer  at  forward  perpendicular  6' 6" 

Sheer  at  after  perpendicular 3' 3" 

Height  between  decks   (at  all  points)....     7' 6" 
Height  between  decks  in  houses 7'  6" 
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Total    displacement,    loaded    ready    for 

sea,  at  26  feet  draft 17,396  tons 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  drawings,  these  vessels 
are  arranged  for  twin  screws.  The  tail  shafts  are 
supported  on  struts  and  have  four-bladed  bronze  pro- 
pellers. 

Propelling  Machinery 

Motors  for  these  vessels  are  two-cycle,  single-act- 
ing, four-cylinder  Krupp  diesels  of  improved  design. 
The  cylinder  diameter  is  650  mm.  or  25.59  inches;  the 
stroke  1300  mm.  or  51.18  inches.  At  the  normal  speed 
of  82  revolutions  a  minute  these  engines  will  develop 
1325  brake  horsepower  per  shaft  and  will  drive  the 
loaded  tanker  on  sea  trial  at  a  speed  of  11  knots  per 
hour    (guaranteed). 

These  motors  incorporate  several  novel  features. 
Scavenging  valves  in  the  cylinder  heads  have  been 
increased  about  30  per  cent  in  port  area,  permitting 
a  much  lower  scavenging  air  pressure  than  was  form- 
erly used  in  motors  of  this  make  and  a  consequent  re- 
duction in  fuel  oil  consumption.  The  attached  scav- 
enging pumps  are  operated  by  forged  steel  arms  sol- 
idly connected  to  the  main  engine  crosshead,  doing 
away  with  the  cast  steel  beams  and  links  formerly 
used.  In  addition  to  the  attached  scavenging  pump 
an  electrically  driven  auxiliary  scavenging  pump  will 
be  installed  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  proper 
scavenging  air  pressure  while  the  vessel  is  maneuver- 
ing. This  will  insure  clean  and  complete  combustion 
of  fuel  at  all  times. 

The  four  motor  cylinders  act  as  a  unit,  being 
thrown  into  air  maneuvering  or  oil  firing  position 
simultaneously,  thus  securing  an  impulse  at  every  90 
degrees  of  revolution  of  the  shaft.  An  auxiliary  head 
is  fitting  under  the  main  head  in  each  cylinder,  this 
auxiliary  head  being  a  circulating  water  chamber 
which  is  readily  removed  for  renewal  or  repairs,  and 
which  greatly  improves  the  cooling  arrangements. 
Maneuvering  Air 

It  is  proposed  that  the  air  supply  for  handling 
these  motors  shall  be  about  50  times  the  volume  of 
one  cylinder.  In  addition  to  the  compressors  built 
into  the  forward  end  of  the  main  motors  there  will  be 
a  large  electrically  operated  auxiliary  compressor. 
The  motors  are  comparatively  light,  weighing  about 
306  pounds  per  brake  horsepower,  including  the 
weight  of  all  attached  equipment,  such  as  compress- 
ors, scavenging  pumps,  thrust  blocks,  accessories,  and 
spare  parts. 

Auxiliaries 

All  auxiliaries,  except  the  cargo  pumps  and  the 
emergency  generator,  will  be  operated  by  electricity. 
The  steering  gear  is  hydro-electric.  All  of  the  usual 
engine  room  auxiliaries  are  electric  and  all  of  the 
cooking  arrangements  and  equipment  are  electric. 
Steam   Plant 

Steam  for  the  heating  of  cargo  tanks,  for  steaming 
out,  and  smothering  systems  and  for  operating  the 
cargo  pumps,  will  be  supplied  by  two  Babcock  and 
Wilcox  watertube  boilers,  each  having  a  heating  sur- 
face of  1250  square  feet  and  being  equipped  with  the 
Todd  oil  burning  system  under  natural  draft. 

In  connection  with  the  steam  system  there  will  be 
installed  an  auxiliary  condenser  with  an  attached 
circulating  air  pump  feed  water  heater,  evaporator 
and  feed  and  filter  tank. 

Two  vertical  compound  steam  direct-connected  cargo 
pumps  designed  by  the  National  Transit  Pump  &  Ma- 
chine Company  and  to  be  constructed  by  the  Atlas 
Works,  Bremen,  Germany,  will  be  installed.  These 
pumps  are  14  inches  and  20  inches  by  15  inches  and 
24  inches.    Each  of  them  at  .SO  strokes  per  minute  will 


have  a  capacity  of  3000  barrels  an  hour.  These 
pumps  will  empty  the  tanker  in  about  15  hours.  A 
vertical  stripping  pump  of  the  same  design  and  manu- 
facture, 12  by  8  by  12  inches,  will  also  be  installed 
having  a  capacity  of  640  barrels  per  hour.  The  suc- 
tions of  the  main  cargo  pumps  and  all  the  main  suc- 
tion lines  throughout  the  vessel  are  to  be  15  inches 
in  diameter  and  the  discharge  line  12  inches  in  diam- 
eter. 

Construction  Detail 
There  are  a  number  of  novel  features  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  vessels  themselves.  One  of  these  is 
the  full  cruiser  stern  with  semi-balanced  rudder.  An- 
other is  the  commodious  arrangement  of  quarters  for 
officers  and  crew,  with  the  installation  of  the  thermo 
fan  and  duct  type  ventilating  system.  Another  fea- 
ture, used  probably  for  the  first  time  on  commercial 
vessels  of  this  type,  is  the  entire  elimination  of 
wooden  bulkheads  and  furniture  in  crew's  and  offi- 
cers' quarters.  Art  metal  stamped  furniture  is  being 
used  throughout. 

LLOYDS   ON   THE   DIESEL 

DIESEL  engines  are  fitted  in  232  vessels  of  up- 
wards of  1500  tons  each,  62  of  which  are  sin- 
gle-screw ships.  The  largest  vessels  fitted  with 
diesel  engines  are  the  following: 

Zoppot   - 9932  gross  tons 

Glenogle    9513  gross  tons 

Glenapp  9503  gross  tons 

Lochgoil    9462  gross  tons 

Glenbeg     9461  gross  tons 

Glengarry   9460  gross  tons 

Lochkatrine    9409  gross  tons 

Dinteldijk  9399  gross  tons 

Drechtdijk    9338  gross  tons 

It  is  well  known  that  among  the  diesel  engines  al- 
ready fitted  the  four-stroke  cycle  type  very  largely 
predominates  in  number  and  total  horsepower;  but 
a  considerable  number  of  two-stroke  cj'cle  engines  are 
already  in  service.  At  the  present  time  there  are  in 
course  of  construction,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Society's  Surveyors,  175  diesel  engines,  with  a  total 
brake  horsepower  of  about  246,000,  of  which  92  are 
of  the  two-stroke  and  83  of  the  four-stroke  cycle  type. 
The  engines  are  intended  to  be  fitted  in  69  single- 
screw  vessels,  26  twin-screw  vessels  and  1  quadruple- 
screw  vessel,  while  50  have  not  yet  been  allocated  to 
any  particular  ships. 

The  largest  of  these  diesel  engines  under  construc- 
tion are  two  six-cylinder  four-stroke  cycle  double-act- 
ing engines,  being  made  by  Burmeister  &  Wain  of  Co- 
penhagen for  a  twin-screw  passenger  vessel  being 
built  by  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong,  Whitworth  &  Company, 
Ld.,  for  the  Swedish  American  Line.  The  cylinders 
are  33  inches  diameter,  with  59-inch  stroke,  and  the 
brake  horsepower  is  6750  per  shaft.  The  cylinder 
diameter  is  3  inches  larger,  and  the  horsepower  great- 
er, than  those  of  any  other  diesel  engine  fitted  in  a 
vessel. 

The  only  other  double-acting  diesel  engine  under 
construction  is  a  three-cylinder  two-stroke  cycle  en- 
gine being  built  by  the  North  British  Diesel  Engine 
Works,  Ld.,  of  Glasgow.  Other  double-acting  diesel 
engines  of  even  larger  horsepower  are  being  consid- 
ered.— [Report  of  the  operations  of  Lloyd's  Register 
of  Shipping,   1922-1923.] 
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TRADE  AND  TRAFFIC  TRENDS 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Exporters,  Importers,  and  All  Ocean  Shippers 


THE  MEN  BEHIND  THE  SALES 

By  N.   P.  MACGOWAN 
Bureau  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 


A  LARGE  percentage  of  the  American  merchan- 
dise absorbed  by  Latin  American  markets  is 
still  sold  by  Europeans,  usually  as  represen- 
tatives of  European  firms,  but  frequently  of 
American  business  houses.  Intrusting  one  of  distri- 
bution's most  vital  functions  to  citizens  of  countries 
which  are  our  most  formidable  commercial  competitors 
in  the  territory  is  now  regarded  by  many  American 
authorities  on  foreign  trade  as  a  serious  mistake.  Ad- 
mitting that  the  foreigner  is  a  good  salesman,  admit- 
ting that  he  is  conscientious  in  selling  merchandise 
produced  not  only  in  a  country  other  than  his  own, 
but  in  a  competitor  country,  it  is  still  impossible  to 
conceive  of  his  developing  the  enthusiasm — so  essen- 
tial in  foreign  selling — that  is  expected  and  found  in 
the  American  selling  American  products. 

In  one  branch  of  distribution  we  have  progressed 
materially.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the  majority  of  the 
travelers  covering  Latin  America  for  houses  in  the 
United  States  were  foreigners  or  naturalized  citizens, 
but  during  the  war  and  the  prosperous  post-war  period 
many   Americans    entered   the   field   and   today   native 
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Americans  predominate  among  the  salesmen  represent- 
ing our  exporting  firms. 

The  retail  trade  must,  of  course,  remain  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  hands  of  Latin  Americans,  but  as  Euro- 
peans have  successfully  entered  this  branch  of  com- 
merce it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  Americans 
will  sooner  or  later  follow  suit. 

In  the  wholesale  and  agency  trade  Americans  have 
made  more  progress,  though  a  vast  quantity  of  Amer- 
ican goods  still  passes  through  native  and  European 
wholesalers  and  agents.  That  a  large  part  of  this 
trade  should  be  in  the  hands  of  Latin  Americans  is 
entirely  satisfactory  except  as  they  keep  business  away 
from  American  firms  equally  well  equipped  to  cover 
the  market.  But  that  Europeans,  our  great  competi- 
tors, should  participate  to  such  a  large  extent  in  the 
distribution  of  American  goods  is  much  less  satis- 
factory. 

It  has  been  difficult,  however,  to  find  Americans 
willing  to  act  as  managers  for  oversea  branches.  In 
the  past  Americans  have  shown  a  disinclination  to 
accept  permanent  posts  in  Latin  America,  and  as  a 
result  comparatively  few  obtained  the  intimate  know- 
ledge of  local  conditions  and  local  buyers  that  is  usu- 
ally required  of  resident  executives.  Salaries  and  ex- 
change are  two  additional  factors  that  have  entered 
the  question.  Americans  qualified  to  act  as  branch 
managers  have  been  demanding  more  money  than  Eu- 
ropeans and  the  former  ask  for  payment  in  dollars, 
whereas  the  latter  very  frequently  are  paid  in  local 
currency. 

It  is  believed  that  Americans  are  gradually  over- 
coming their  prejudice  against  foreign  residence.  Ap- 
plications for  foreign  service  with  the  bureau  and  with 
the  Consular  Service  are  constantly  becoming  more 
numerous,  and  there  has  also  been  a  noticeable  im- 
provement in  the  qualifications  of  applicants.  From 
all  parts  of  Latin  America  come  reports  of  larger 
American  "colonies."  Another  encouraging  indication 
is  the  constantly  increasing  enrollment  in  foreign- 
service  schools. 

Any  immediate  transition  from  the  present  system 
to  an  all-American  distribution  system  for  American 
merchandise  is  impossible,  and  would  not  be  advisable 
if  it  were  possible,  but  it  is  extremely  desirable  to 
accelerate  the  movement — already  started  by  some  of 
our  private  institutions  and  government  services — to 
employ,  train  and  develop  Americans  for  selling  Amer- 
ican goods  abroad. 


Curves    showing    the   variation    in    the    total    value    of   imports    and    exports 
of  the  United   States  from   1799  to    1923 


"EAST  IS  WEST"  IN  AMERICAN  TRADE 

THE  advice  "Go  West,  young  man,"  is  still  ap- 
plicable in  the  domain  of  American  trade.  There 
is  still  a  new  West,  rich  in  undeveloped  natural 
resources  and  with  the  capacity  to  absorb  great 
quantities  of  our  manufactured  products.    Beyond  the 
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bounds  of  the  old  West  lie  the  oriental  and  other 
trans-Pacific  countries.  There  the  great  stretches  of 
the  East,  from  Behring  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  have 
become  the  modern  West  for  the  American  business 
man. 

The  trans-Pacific  countries  claim  about  one-fifth 
of  America's  total  trade  now,  and  the  business  is 
growing.  Moreover,  all  the  fundamental  elements  that 
make  for  sustained  growth  are  there. 

Of  prime  importance  is  the  reciprocal  character  of 
this  trade.  The  far  Pacific  countries  produce  vast 
quantities  of  non-competitive  raw  materials  which  our 
factories  need.  Silk,  tin,  rubber,  wood,  oil,  jute, 
shaped  into  finished  products  by  American  industrial 
craftsmanship,  find  ready  markets  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  turn  the  Pacific  countries  buy  our  goods  and  serv- 
ices— our  merchandise,  from  shoe  strings  to  indus- 
trial machinery,  together  with  our  technical  skill.  It 
is  a  healthy,  give-and-take  kind  of  business — a  mutual- 
ly advantageous  exchange. 

The  United  States  has  the  capital  and  the  genius 
to  compete  in  any  of  the  world's  markets  for  finished 
products.  To  do  so  successfully,  however,  the  Ameri- 
can trader  must  build  his  own  distributive  organiza- 
tion. He  must  gradually  discontinue  the  paying  of 
disproportionate  toll  to  the  foreign  entrepreneur  who, 
with  his  mixed  interests,  denies  American  products 
the  concentrated,  forceful  promotion  that  they  de- 
serve. And  he  must  organize  to  buy  directly  as  well 
as  to  sell  in  the  world's  markets. 

In  no  quarter  of  the  world  is  there  larger  oppor- 
tunity for  the  application  of  America's  business  en- 
ergy and  acumen  than  in  the  trade  of  the  trans- 
Pacific  countries.  We  need  their  raw  materials,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  this  buying  does  not  present  com- 
plications affecting  the  welfare  of  our  own  producers 
of  raw  materials.  They  need  our  finished  products 
and,  getting  them,  will  build  up  economic  structures 
which  for  generations  can  absorb  more  and  more  of 
the  products  of  our  laboratories,  our  foundries,  and 
our  factories. — J.  J.  Marrinan,  in  Commerce  Reports. 


PILFERAGE   PROBLEMS 

THE  following  editorial  correspondence  signed 
Manufacturer's  Agent,  speaks  for  itself: 
"Referring  to  your  timely  editorial  in  the  No- 
vember Pacific  Marine  Review,  'Is  There  a  Pil- 
ferage Problem,'  will  say  that  this  is  indeed  a  serious 
matter,  and  one  which  seems  to  have  thus  far  been 
impossible  of  solution.  It  is  a  fact  that  irrespective 
of  the  great  amount  of  money  paid  watchmen  in 
warehouses,  on  piers,  and  in  the  holds  of  steamships 
whenever  stevedores  are  at  work,  many  packagec  arrive 
at  destination  short  of  contents  from  other  causes  than 
the  mere  breaking  of  containers  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  handling.  In  instances  where  loss  of  weight  is 
made  up  with  foreign  substances  such  as  rocks,  bricks, 
wooden  blocks,  or  the  like,  it  would  appear  that  proper 
tools  had  been  used,  as  also  a  sufficient  amount  of 
time,  in  a  place  free  from  intrusion.  Full  carload 
lots,  moving  entirely  by  rail,  have  been  found  so  af- 
fected. The  receiving  clerk  at  either  the  railroad 
freight  sheds  or  on  the  steamship  pier  signs  for  the 
packages  as  in  apparently  good  order,  not  knowing 
anything  whatever  as  to  the  condition  of  contents  and 
it  seems  that  in  such  matters  of  concealed  loss  it 
will  be  necessary  to  look  further  than  the  handling 
by  those  who  actually  stow  or  unload  for  the  car- 
riers. 

"In  many  instances  where  outage  is  due  to  broken 
containers  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  a  large  pro- 
portion is  due  to  faulty  packages — second-hand  cases, 
boxes,  crates,  barrels  and  even  cartons  are  always  in 
evidence.  The  present  system  is  that  of  using  the 
thinnest  and  lightest  material  to  cover  the  merchan- 
dise, thus  saving  freight  on  both  weight  and  measure- 
ment goods.  Re-used,  veneered  cases  of  large  size 
are  filled  with  valuable  underwear,  soft  hats,  caps 
and  the  like,  and,  being  easily  punctured  or  broken, 
the  contents  are  readily  abstracted  and  as  handily 
concealed.  The  crate,  frail  and  practically  useless  as 
a  protector  of  its  contents,  is  now  used  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than   formerly;   of  course,  the   cost  in 
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This   schedule   speaks   for   itself.     It    is   one   of   the    most    remark.ible    traffic    trends    of   recent    years 
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material  is  less,  and  the  weight  materially  under 
what  a  corresponding  case  would  be,  but  this  is  off- 
set by  loss  in  damaged  or  lost  contents. 

"Another  very  prolific  cause  of  damage  or  loss  of 
contents  by  pilferage  or  otherwise  is  the  present 
method  of  shipment  of  a  great  diversity  of  goods,  in- 
cluding liquids  in  glass,  in  paper-fibre  cartons;  some 
of  these  are  sealed  only  by  a  simple  glued  strip  of 
paper,  frequently  imperfectly  applied,  so  that  the 
package  is  easily  opened.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  sur- 
prising proportion  of  some  shipments  are  burst  open 
through  the  ordinary  handling  in  stowage,  even 
though  the  containers  are  registered  as  conforming  to 
shipping  rules. 

"There  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  question  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  assertion  that  American  manufactur- 
and  shippers  do  not  use  as  good  a  container  as  their 
foreign  competitors;  they  probably  say  that  they  pack 
goods  according  to  instruction  from  buyers.  This 
cannot  always  be  the  case  for  importers  invariably 
state  that  they  do  not  wish  to  file  claims,  but  do  want 
their  goods  in  full  and  intact.  Whether  transporta- 
tion companies,  particularly  steamship  lines,  could  get 
together  and  arrange  to  discriminate  against  poorly 
packed  goods  by  limiting  responsibility  for  claims 
or  whether  competition  is  too  keen  to  allow  of  this 
is  an  unknown  matter.  It  is  known,  however,  that 
there  is  great  unnecessary  waste  going  on,  appar- 
ently steadily  increasing,  and  through  which  nobody 
benefits,  while  the  ultimate  consumer,  the  public, 
eventually  foots  the  bills." 


LUMBER  SHIPMENTS  BY  WATER  FROM  PACIFIC 
COAST 

THE  Pacific  Lumber  Inspection  Bureau  has  issued 
its  semi-annual  report  covering  lumber  ship- 
ments, both  foreign  and  domestic,  from  Oregon, 
Washington  and  British  Columbia  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1923.  A  comparison  of  shipments  for 
this  period  and  for  the  same  period  of  1922  follows: 

1922  1923 

California    703,578,510        773,013,578 

Domestic    306,116,646        519,501,874 

Foreign    624,367,409        525,625,829 


Total  1,634,062,565     1,818,141,281 

These  totals  show  a  gain  of  184,078,716  feet  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1923  over  the  same  period  last 
year.  This  increase  is  chiefly  due  to  the  gain  in  ship- 
ments to  the  Atlantic  Coast  states,  which  this  year 
amounted  to  486,383,479  feet,  while  last  year  they  ag- 
gregated only  274,157,791,  or  a  gain  of  212,225,688 
feet  during  the  six  months'  period.  Shipments  to  Aus- 
tralia showed  a  gain  of  50,126,006  feet  and  to  Califor- 
nia 69,435,068  feet,  while  Japan  and  China  both  show- 
ed a  decrease  in  lumber  receipts. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  lumber  shipments,  clas- 
sified according  to  districts,  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1923: 


13ritisli    Columbia    

I'uget  Sound  (Washington)... 
Grays  Harbor  (Washington).. 
^\'ilialJa     Harbor     (Washington) 

Columbia     Kiver     (Oregon) 230,999^225 

Coos     Bay     (Oregon) 54,032,627 


Domestic 

120,003,396 

566,644,465 

249,283,051 

1,552,688 


Foreign 
100.821,498 
176,113,204 
96,205,571 
2,145,451 
136,279,529 
14,060,576 


Total 
220,824,894 
742,757,609 
345,488,622 

73,698,139 
367,278.754 

68,093,203 


Total. 


,.1,292,515,452        525,625,839     1,818,141,281 


HANDLING^PARAFFINE" PRODUCTS  FOR  EXPORT 


SINXE  the  establishment  of  the 
factory  of  The  Paraffine  Com- 
panies, Inc.,  on  the  shore  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  in  the 
year  1884,  because  of  rapidity  of 
growth  and  the  expansion  of  the 
export  trade,  shipments  by  water 
have  doubled  and  trebled  in  the 
last  few  years,  so  that  at  the 
present  time  more  than  2000  tons 
of  products  from  the  factory  are 
loaded  each  month  into  ships  des- 
tined to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  main  plant  of  The  Paraf- 
fine Companies,  Inc.,  lies  almost 
directly  opposite  the  Golden  Gate 
on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  bay. 
The  plant  covers  about  twenty- 
nine  acres  of  ground  and  is  fully 
equipped  for  the  manufacture  of 
paint,  roofings  and  floor  cover- 
ings. Due  to  the  extremely  rapid 
growth  of  the  city  of  Oakland, 
the  harbor  department  has  been 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  indus- 
trial expansion,  consequently  that 
part  of  the  waterfront  lying  be- 
tween Berkeley  Long  wharf  and 
a  point  just  south  of  The  Paraf- 
fine Companies'  plant  has  been 
left  undeveloped. 

In  order  to  handle  the  products 


By  JAMES  H.   COKE 
Of  The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc. 


Electrically    operated    incline    handling    "Paraffine' 
products   from  barge   to   pier 


from  this  factory  in  the  shortest 
time  and  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  labor,  the  traffic  department 
devised  a  plan  which  takes  care 
of  150  tons  a  day.  During  the 
explanation  of  this  operation  it 
is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  re- 
ceding tides  leave  the  loading 
dock  high  and  dry  without  any 
water,  and  it  is  only  at  the  peak 
of  the  tide  that  tow-boats  are 
able  to  come  alongside  the  wharf. 
The  Paraffine  Companies'  prod- 
ucts, consisting  mostly  of  large 
rolls  of  Pabcolin  floor  coverings 
and  Malthoid  roofing,  are  trucked 
aboard  the  barges  from  the  ware- 
house on  electric  trucks.  Each 
truck  is  loaded  with  about  eighty 
rolls  of  roofing  totaling  4000 
pounds.  The  truck  is  operated 
by  one  man,  who  also  assists  with 
the  unloading.  The  use  of  these 
trucks  is  a  considerable  time- 
saving  factor,  transporting  at  one 
operation  the  equivalent  of  thir- 
teen hand-truck  loads.  Another 
salient  feature  of  the  electric 
truck  is  that  it  will  operate  with 
the  loading  plate  (which  connects 
the   barge   with   the   dock),   at   a 
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greater  angle,  permitting  the  work  to  be  carried  on 
at  a  lower  tide  level.  It  is  customary  to  have  a  crew 
of  six  men  on  the  barge  to  take  care  of  the  unload- 
ing of  the  truck,  which  is  carried  out  in  about  four 
minutes.  Waiting  for  the  peak  of  the  tide  would  be 
a  great  loss  of  time,  so  small  fishing  launches  are 
employed  in  pulling  the  barge  away  from  the  dock 
out  into  deeper  water  where  it  is  taken  in  tow  by  a 
tow-boat  and  moved  to  San  Francisco. 

Another  tide  factor  enters  into  the  problem  on  the 
San  Francisco  side.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  trans- 
fer the  barge  load  directly  into  ships  and  oftentimes  a 
short  period  of  warehousing  is  necessary.  This,  then, 
means  trucking  the  products  off  of  the  barges  again. 
To  make  the  matter  speedy  and  easy  a  curious  ma- 
chine is  employed.  The  machine  consists  of  a  runway 
of  thirty  or  so  feet  in  length,  with  an  endless  chain 
running  up  the  middle.  On  either  side  of  the  chain 
are  two  grooves  for  the  wheels  of  a  hand  truck.  The 
chain  is  supplied  with  power  by  an  electric  motor, 
which  is  in  turn  operated  by  a  gasoline  engine  cou- 
pled with  a  generator.  Each  hand  truck,  of  the  ordi- 
nary stevedore  type,  is  fitted  with  a  small  sturdy  hook 
on  the  middle  of  the  axle.  The  loaded  trucks  are 
pushed  onto  this  incline,  the  moving  chain  engages 
the  hook,  and  the  eighteen  rolls  of  roofing  weighing 
900  pounds  are  pulled  at  a  rapid  rate  of  speed  to  the 
dock  above,  where  they  are  unloaded.  This  is  four 
or  five  times  the  amount  of  work  that  unaided  hand 
truckers  could  do  in  an  equal  amount  of  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  goods  loaded  by  this  lighter  method  will  be  un- 
loaded in  the  same  manner.  Instead  of  electric  trucks 
and  mechanical  stevedores  the  rolls  of  roofing  and  the 
90-pound  rolls  of  Pabcolin  will  most  likely  be  handled 
one  at  a  time  by  sturdy  Burmese,  or  perhaps  the  sing- 
song coolies  of  the  Bund  of  Shanghai.  A  considerable 
portion  of  these  products  find  their  way  to  the  tiny 
islands  of  the  South  Seas,  while  still  more  go  to  every 
principal  country  bordering  on  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans,  not  to  mention  the  tremendous  South  and  Cen- 
tral American  markets. 


CHILEAN   NITRATE   TRADE 

SOME  very  interesting  facts  and  figures  showing 
the    great   importance    of    Chilean    nitrate    ship- 
ments   to   the   merchant   marine    of    the    Pacific 
Ocean  are  given  in  a  Consular  Report  submit- 
ted by  George  A.  Makinson  from  Valparaiso  on  Sep- 
tember 29. 

Nitrate  is  the  great  staple  in  providing  return  car- 
goes for  all  vessels  on  regular  west  coast  of  South 
America  schedule  and  for  most  of  the  tramps  in  the 
coal  and  other  bulk  cargo  trades.  Chile's  total  ex- 
ports of  nitrate  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1923, 
amounted  to  over  two  million  metric  tons.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  $11,000,000  were  paid  out  in  freight  charges 
on  this  business.  The  following  figures  show  the  quan- 
tity of  nitrate  going  to  each  of  the  important  coun- 
tries of  the  world  during  that  year: 

United  States—  Metric  Tons 

East  Coast  873,017.0 

West  Coast   53,880.1 

Hawaiian   Islands   43,796.4 

Porto  Rico  2,844.8 

U.  K.,  or  Continent  for  orders 568,770.6 

Direct  to  ports  in  United  Kingdom....     82,837.3 

France    48,171.1 

Holland    80,622.2 

Spain     45,661.6 

Egypt    61,396.5 

Belgium    27,309.4 


Italy    : 30,559.0 

Norway   and   Sweden 8,784.6 

Denmark    9,106.0 

Mediterranean    ports    4,745.8 

Germany    40,350.0 

Japan    77,707.0 

South  Africa  28,516.3 

Australia     6,121.0 

Canada   1,168.4 

Cuba    4,572.0 

All   other   countries   1,087.4 


Total 2,101,034.5 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  that  973,538 

metric  tons,  or  46  per  cent  of  total  nitrate  exports,  went 

to  the  United  States  and  insular  possessions,  while  all 

Europe  took  approximately  900,000  tons,  or  41  per  cent. 

Nationalifi/  of  vessels  transporting  nitrate  from  Chile'. 


Flag  of  transporting  vessel. 

Number 
of  vessels. 

Total 
shipments. 

Per 
cent. 

To  conti- 
nental 
United 
States. 

American 

British .  . 

79 
127 
51 
37 
28 
33 
10 
8 
18 
9 
3 
2 
1 
1 
6 
2 
3 
3 

Metric  tons. 
314,234.8 
592,090.9 

232. 279. 3 

270. 634. 4 

149. 103. 5 
175,561.8 

41,770.8 
46,466.8 
141,558.4 
16,355.6 
10,123.2 
7,286.6 
1,341.0 
5,950.7 
25,913.0 
30,793.7 
14,902.2 
24,667.8 

15.0 
28.7 
11.0 
13.0 
7.0 
8.0 
l.» 
2.2 
6.7 
0.9 
0.5 
0.3 
0.1 
0.2 
1.2 
1.5 
0.7 
1.1 

Metric  tons. 
308, 2.59. 4 
156,189.9' 

German 

3,.026.7 

Xorwer-ian 

248, 472. 7 

Danish 

92, 655. 3 

Diitrh 

9,914.6 

Italian 

9,383.0 

French 

Japanese 

38,  S37. 2 

Chilean 

16, 355.  G 

Finnish 

Panama 

3,222.6 

Chinese 

Peruvian 

5,9'>0.7 

SweJish 

6,280.4 

Greek 

24, 598. 8 

Spanish 

Belgian 

Total 

421 

2,101,034.5 

100.0 

923,137.9' 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  distribution  of  this 
tonnage  to  ships  of  the  various  nationalities  as  shown 
by  the  attached  table.  It  will  be  noted  that  British 
vessels  got  29  per  cent  and  that  American  vessels 
came  second  with  15  per  cent.  Practically  all  of  the 
cargoes  loaded  in  American  bottoms  came  to  conti- 
nental United  States,  but  only  34  per  cent  of  the  ni- 
trate used  in  the  United  States  was  carried  in  Amer- 
ican bottoms.  Note  that  90  per  cent  of  the  cargoes 
handled  by  the  Norwegians  and  about  60  per  cent  of 
those  handled  by  the  Danes  came  to  American  ports. 


The  newly  converted  motorship  Ashbee,  5740  tons  deadweight  capacity, 
recently  equipped  by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  with  a 
New    York-vVerkspoor   diesel    engine   of    2000    indicated    horsepower. 
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ATLANTIC  COAST  MOTORSHIP  ACTIVITY 

Eight  260  Foot  Tankers  Ordered — Several  Conversions  Nearing  Completion 

By  WILLIAM  J.   DEED 


BY   far  the   greater   activity   on  the   Atlantic   sea- 
board is  evident  in  the  diesel  engine  and  motor- 
ship  field.    In  the  face  of  a  dearth  of  steamship 
orders  contracts  for  motorships  of  medium  and 
smaller  sizes  are  being  placed. 

The  largest  contract  within  the  past  few  weeks  is 
that  of  the  Standard  Transportation  Company  for 
eight  barge  canal-size  oil  tankers,  ordered  the  middle 
of  October.  They  are  the  outcome  of  the  successful 
service  which  has  been  given  by  the  tanker  Troy 
Socony,  which  was  commissioned  in  June.  They  will 
be  260  feet  long,  40  feet  breadth  and  14  feet  depth 
and  will  carry  about  1800  tons  of  cargo.  Bids  were 
taken  recently  for  six  vessels,  but  the  order  was  in- 
creased to  eight.  Two  300  horsepower  Mcintosh  & 
Seymour  diesel  engines  will  drive  these  boats  at 
about  10  miles  an  hour,  and  the  auxiliaries  will  be 
Pacific-Werkspoor  diesel  engines,  which  will  furnish 
power  for  the  electric  driven  cargo  pumps,  etc.  The 
fact  that  the  Troy  Socony  was  the  first  diesel-driven 
vessel  this  company  has  ordered  for  ten  years  speaks 
volumes  for  the  satisfaction  which  she  must  be  giv- 
ing and  which  would  lead  them  within  six  months  to 
order  eight  similar  vessels.  Such  instances  as  this 
are  sufficient  arguments  for  diesel  power — yet  there 
are  those  who  cannot  see  the  light! 

New   York-Werkspoor 

The  culmination  of  several  months  of  work,  in- 
spired by  the  progressive  policy  of  one  of  our  largest 
shipyards  building  diesel  engines,  came  on  Septem- 
ber 27,  when  the  converted  steamer  Ashbee  ran  suc- 
cessful four-hour  trials  in  the  Delaware  river  near 
the  works  of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Camden,  N.  J.  This  progressive  shipyard,  foreseeing 
the  shift  to  diesel  power,  purchased  the  Ashbee,  along 
with  the  steamer  Jacksonville,  from  the  Shipping 
Board  la.st  spring  for  the  express  purpose  of  convert- 
ing her  to  diesel  power.  She  is  a  freighter  of  5740 
tons  deadweight  and  a  2000  indicated  horsepower. 
New  York-Werkspoor  diesel  engine,  built  in  the  en- 
gineering department  of  the  shipyard,  has  been  in- 
stalled. This  is  a  six-cylinder,  four-cycle,  single- 
acting  crosshead  type  engine  constructed  under  license 
purchased  from  the  original  builders  of  the  Werks- 
poor  diesel  engine,  the  Werkspoor  Engineering  Works, 
of  Amsterdam,  Holland,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  diesel 
engine  design  and  construction.  The  cylinders  are 
27-inch  bore  and  47-inch  stroke,  the  engine  delivering 
1540  shaft  horsepower  at  110  revolutions  per  minute. 
As  this  engine  weighs  only  275  tons,  or  275  pounds 
per  indicated  horsepower,  it  compares  favorably  with 
the  weight  of  steam  installations,  rendering  conver- 
sion possible  on  pretty  nearly  equal  weight  terms.  In 
the  case  of  the  Ashbee  the  original  steam-driven  deck 


auxiliaries  are  retained,  while  the  engine  room  auxil- 
iaries are  electric  driven.  The  trial  proved  satisfac- 
tory, a  tribute  to  the  abilities  of  those  in  charge. 
The  Ashbee  is  being  operated  by  W.  R.  Grace  and 
Company. 

Nelseco  Diesels 

Another  conversion  to  diesel  power  in  progress  is 
that  of  the  Fisher's  Island  Navigation  Company's 
steamer  Munnatawket.  She  operates  on  the  run  from 
New  London,  Connecticut,  to  Fisher's  Island,  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  is  117  feet  long,  22  feet  4  inches 
breadth,  draws  8  feet  6  inches,  and  is  of  204  tons 
gross  and  102  tons  net.  Her  present  steam  machinery 
is  being  replaced  by  a  240  horsepower  direct  revers- 
ible Nelseco  diesel  engine  which  will  increase  the 
amount  of  cargo  space  available,  as  it  will  fit  under 
the  lower  freight  deck.  Conversion  work  is  now  be- 
ing done  at  the  Groton,  Connecticut,  plant  of  the  New 
London  Ship  &  Engine  Company. 

Another  conversion  at  this  same  plant  is  that  of 
the  Merritt,  Chapman  &  Scott  Corporation  tug  Alert, 
which  now  has  a  400  horsepower  steam  plant.  This 
is  so  old  that  it  cannot  produce  full  power  and  is 
being  removed  to  make  way  for  a  240  horsepower 
Nelseco  engine.  Ten  inches  of  draft  will  be  saved,  in 
addition  to  fuel  costs,  which  will  undoubtedly  prove 
most  striking.  The  tug  is  99  feet  5  inches  long,  16 
feet  6  inches  beam  and  draws  7  feet  at  present. 

Mcintosh  &  Seymour  Conversion 

The  O'Boyle  Lighterage  Company  of  New  York  has 
purchased  the  Great  Lakes-built  steamer  Python  from 
the  Shipping  Board  and  bids  have  been  obtained  for 
converting  her  to  a  motorship  from  plans  and  speci- 
fications which  have  been  prepared  by  Whittelsey  & 
Whittelsey.  A  750  brake  horsepower  Mcintosh  & 
Seymour  diesel  engine  will  be  installed  in  this  vessel, 
which  is  250  feet  6  inches  long,  43  feet  8  inches 
breadth,  20  feet  1  inch  depth  and  2153  tons  gross. 

Pacific   Werkspoor   Activity 

C.  D.  Mallory  &  Company  of  New  York  have  placed 
an  order  through  C).  S.  Johannsen,  eastern  representa- 
tive of  the  Pacific  Diesel  Engine  Company  of  Oakland, 
California,  for  a  525  horsepower  Pacific-Werkspoor  die- 
sel engine  to  be  installed  in  the  motor  tanker  Pinthis. 
The  work  will  be  done  at  the  Newport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Dry  Dock  Company  plant  about  March  next.  This 
engine  will  be  of  six  cylinders,  16 V2  inches  by  23% 
inches,  of  the  crosshead  type  with  cast  columns  and 
air-cooled  piston.  It  will  develop  525  horsepower  at 
190  revolutions  a  minute.  The  order  also  includes  a 
Rix  single-tandem,  two-stage  air  compressor  9  by  4  by 
6  inches,  driven  by  a  28  horsepower  steam  engine  from 
the  boiler  now  installed. 
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Mr.  Johannsen  has  also  received  an  order  for  sixteen 
75-horsepower,  2-cylinder  Pacific-Werkspoor  diesel  en- 
gines and  bases  for  Diehl  generators  for  the  eight 
barges  for  the  Standard  Transportation  Company. 

The  contracts  for  these  barges  have  been  placed  with 
the  Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company,  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration, Camden,  New  Jersey,  the  former  company  re- 
ceiving order  for  five,  the  other  three  going  to  Camden. 
It  is  understood  unofficially  that  these  contracts  involve 
$1,500,000  and  $900,000,  respectively. 
Sun  Diesels  for  Ford 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  has 
placed  with  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany one  of  the  most  substantial  orders  for  oil  engines 
which  has  been  awarded  any  American  diesel  engine 
manufacturer  of  late.  Two  3000-horsepower  Sun-Dox- 
ford  opposed-piston  oil  engines  comprise  this  order,  and 
they  will  be  installed  in  the  two  611-foot  ore  carriers 
which  have  just  been  ordered  from  the  Great  Lakes 
Engineering  Works,  River  Rouge,  Michigan,  and  the 
American  Shipbuilding  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Winton  Diesels 

Winton  diesel  engines  of  six  cylinders  6^8  by  8 
inches  developing  80  horsepower  are  being  installed  in 
the  two  64-foot  United  States  Coast  Guard  launches 
under  construction  by  Smith  &  Williams  at  Salisbury, 
Maryland.  They  are  from  Coast  Guard  designs  and 
will  be  used  for  anchorage  and  boarding  work. 
Cramp  Single-Screw  Motorship 

The  Hog  Island  built  ship  Seekonk,  purchased  by 
Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Company 
of  Philadelphia  and  converted  by  them  into  a  first-class 
motorship,  has  arrived  in  New  York  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  American  Line,  the  conversion  hav- 
ing just  been  completed.  This  vessel  is  of  the  A  class, 
390  feet  between  perpendiculars,  54  feet  moulded 
breadth,  32  feet  depth,  24  feet  5  inches  draft  loaded. 
The  reduction  geared  turbine,  watertube  boilers  and 
complete  steam  installation  were  removed,  together 
with  all  steam  auxiliaries  except  the  windlass  and  cap- 
stan, which  were  converted  into  electric  drive.  In 
place  of  the  steam  plant  was  installed  the  first  Cramp- 
Burmeister  &  Wain  long-stroke  diesel  engine  of  six 
cylinders  29^8  by  59  inches,  together  with  three  2- 
cylinder,  100-horsepower  Burmeister  &  Wain-design, 
Cramp-built  auxiliary  diesel  engines  driving  air  com- 
pressors and  Diehl  generators.  All  the  deck  and  en- 
gine room  auxiliaries  are  electric  driven,  but  there 
is  a  small  donkey  boiler,  oil-fired,  for  heating  quar- 
ters. The  deck  auxiliaries  have  Westinghouse  motors. 
American  Engineering  Company  electric  -  hydraulic 
steering  gear  was  installed  and  the  electric  cargo 
winches  were  located  on  platforms  constructed  above 
the  deck. 

The  results  of  the  conversion  to  diesel  power  have 
been  to  increase  the  net  cargo  carrying  capacity  by 
1035  tons,  partly  through  eliminating  the  deep  tank 
and  adding  that  space  to  the  forward  hold;  to  reduce 
the  fuel  consumption  from  27  tons  per  day  to  7.05 
tons  per  day  at  sea  and  0.5  ton  in  port,  trebling  the 
cruising  radius;  furthermore,  she  now  carries  eight 
men  less  in  the  engine  room  crew,  which  means  con- 
siderable saving   in  operating   co.sts. 

The  engineer  force  consists  of  chief  engineer,  three 
assistant  engineers,  electrician  and  three  oilers.  Oscar 
Olson,  chief  engineer,  was  chief  of  the  motorship  Wil- 
liam Penn  on  her  first  two  voyages  around  the  world; 
he  has  been  since  engaged  in  engineering  surveys  for 
the  Shipping  Board  in  connection  with  motorship  con- 
versions, but  the  call  of  the  sea  has  again  brought 
him  back  in  the  engine  room  of  a  motorship. 


Before  the  Seekonk  started  for  New  York  a  trial 
was  run  in  the  Delaware  River  during  which  the  main 
engine  developed  2410  indicated  horsepower  at  90.8 
revolutions  a  minute  on  a  fuel  consumption  for  all 
purposes,  including  donkey  boiler,  of  0.292  pound  per 
horsepower  hour,  or  0.281  per  indicated  horsepower, 
main  engine  only.  At  2250  indicated  horsepower  aver- 
age power  the  daily  fuel  consumption  is  7.05  tons  and 
on  the  run  she  made  11.8  knots  and  even  reached 
12  knots. 

Some  of  the  pressure  and  temperature  data  may  be 
of  interest:  Injection  air  pressure  800  pounds  a 
square  inch;  pressure,  intermediate  pressure,  cooler 
150;  pressure,  low  pressure,  cooler  10;  cooling  water 
17  pounds;  temperature  of  cooling  sea  water  56  and 
at  discharge  108  degrees.  For  the  auxiliary  engine, 
turning  up  400  revolutions  a  minute  the  injection  air 
pressure  was  650  pounds,  intermediate  pressure,  cooler 
80,  cooling  water  13,  lubricating  oil  12  and  the  tem- 
perature  of  the   cooling  water   discharge   71    degrees. 

Motorship   Suphenco 

Another  new  motorship  to  go  into  service  recently 
is  the  Suphenco,  last  of  the  5350  deadweight  ton  cargo 
ships  built  by  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation,  New- 
ark, New  Jersey.  In  place  of  being  powered  by  steam 
this  company  ordered  a  6-cylinder,  4-cycle,  crosshead, 
2000  indicated  horsepower  Craig  diesel  engine  from 
James  Craig  Engine  Works,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 
This  engine  required  two  years  to  design,  develop, 
and  construct,  and  the  maiden  voyage  was  commenced 
on  September  6  to  Pensacola,  Florida,  and  Port  Ar- 
thur, Texas,  flying  the  flag  of  the  Transmarine  Line. 
She  completed  this  voyage  of  over  5000  miles  without 
trouble  and  returned  to  Port  Newark  October  9  with 
a  cargo  of  lumber  and  naval  stores. 

Included  in  the  auxiliary  engine  room  equipment 
are  two  6-inch  centrifugal  main  circulating  pumps; 
a  6-inch  by  12-inch  duplex  double-acting  fire  and  bilge 
pump;  a  10-inch  by  12-inch  duplex  double-acting  bal- 
last pump;  a  5-inch  by  6-inch  duplex  double-acting 
fuel  oil  transfer  pump;  a  2V2-inch  centrifugal  sani- 
tary pump;  a  1-inch  centrifugal  scuttle  butt  pump; 
a  1-inch  centrifugal  fresh  water  pump;  a  li/4-inch 
gear-driven  Rumsey  lubricating  oil  pump,  and  a  sim- 
ilar pump  for  draining  settling  tanks.  All  pumps, 
except  as  noted,  are  Worthington  make  with  Electro- 
Dynamic  Company  motors.  Three  Gould  double-act- 
ing hand  pumps  act  as  stand-by  fire,  lubricating  oil 
and  fuel  oil  transfer  pumps.  A  one-ton  motor-driven 
Brunswick  refrigerating  set  and  De  Laval  centrifugal 
oil  purifier,  together  with  Lidgerwood  oil-fired  donkey 
boiler,  are  installed,  the  boiler  serving  for  fuel  oil 
heating  and  providing  steam  for  heating  and  sani- 
tary systems. 

The  steering  engine,  windlass  and  capstan  are  all 
American  Engineering  Company  equipment  driven  by 
Electro-Dynamic  motors  controlled  by  Cutler  Hammer 
devices.  Ten  Lidgerwood  cargo  winches,  eight  driven 
by  25-horsepower  motors  and  two  by  10-horsepower 
motors,  are  mounted  on  deck. 

Diesel-Electric   Activities 

During  September  one  of  the  most  interesting  craft 
which  has  attracted  the  eyes  of  shipping  men  nosed 
its  way  into  the  Barge  Canal  Terminal  dock  at  Pier  6, 
East  River,  New  York.  She  was  the  new  combination 
Great  Lakes  -  Barge  -  Canal  -  coastwise  freighter  Twin 
Ports  of  the  Minnesota-Atlantic  Transit  Company. 
She  and  her  sister-ship  Twin  Cities,  which  will  go 
into  service  early  in  November,  will  operate  on  the 
Lakes  and  through  the  Canal  during  the  open  season 
and  during  the  winter  months  will  engage  in  coast- 
wise service  between  New  York,   Gulf  ports  and  the 
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West  Indies.  She  was  built  from  designs  by  Henry 
Penton  by  the  Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works,  Ash- 
tabula, Ohio,  and  is  258  feet  long,  42  feet  breadth,  19 
feet  depth,  3000  tons  gross,  and  will  carry  2000  tons 
en  the  canal  and  2600  tons  coastwise.  The  vessel  will 
bring  a  cargo  through  from  Duluth  to  New  York  in 
ten  days,  faster  and  cheaper  than  the  railroad  han- 
dles  shipments. 

The  machinery  installation  is  most  complete  and 
bears  evidence  of  most  careful  planning.  Electricity 
for  propulsion,  heating,  steering,  cooking,  water  heat- 
ing, operating  the  winches  and  windlass  is  provided, 
and  the  short  exhaust  stack  is  even  raised  and  low- 
ered at  the  touch  of  a  button  for  passing  under  bridges 
on  the  canal.  Two  375  brake  horsepower  Lombard 
diesel  engines  developing  their  rated  power  at  260 
revolutions  a  minute  are  installed  athwartship  in  a 
separate  compartment,  each  direct  connected  to  a  Gen- 
eral Electric  250-kilowatt  electric  generator.  In  the 
motor  room  aft  are  the  motors  which  drive  the  twin 
propellers.  The  Lombard  engines  have  six  cylinders 
13-inch  bore  by  19! '2-inch  stroke  of  their  special  de- 
sign, which,  although  of  the  trunk  piston  type,  have 
a  removable  skirt  at  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder 
casting,  permitting  removal  of  the  piston  without  re- 
moving the  head.  This  head  has  a  peculiar  shape, 
the  starting  valve  and  fuel  valve  being  vertical  in  the 
center  of  the  domed  head,  while  the  inlet  and  exhaust 
valves  are  set  at  an  angle  of  about  30  degrees  from 
the  vertical  center.  The  camshaft  is  arranged  along 
the  top  of  the  engine,  operating  the  valves  through 
very  short  rocker  arms. 

A  three-panel  switchboard  in  the  engine  room  con- 
trols both  the  main  generators  and  the  40-kilowatt 
auxiliary  generator  driven  by  a  60-brake  horsepower 
Lombard  diesel  engine.  The  helmsman  controls  the 
propulsion  of  the  ship  from  his  position  in  the  pilot 
house,  the  control  levers  varying  the  output  of  the 
generators,  while  the  diesel  engines  operate  constantly 
in  one  direction.  The  governors  and  fuel  pumps,  both 
of  very  fine  design  and  permitting  the  utmost  flexi- 
bility of  control,  regulate  the  operation  of  the  engine 
under  varying  load.  For  canal  operation  there  are  ad- 
vantages to  this  one-man  control  without  an  instant's 
delay  that  can  only  be  afforded  by  electric  drive. 

Shipping  men  are  looking  forward  to  the  arrival  at 
Boston  of  the  new  diesel-electric  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany motorship  La  Playa,  which  ran  official  accept- 
ance trials  on  the  Clyde  in  September.  Diesel-electric 
ferryboats  for  the  City  of  New  York  have  been  de- 
signed and  bids  will  shortly  be  requested.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  will  also  soon  take  bids  on  an  800- 
horsepower  diesel-electric  tug  for  New  York  harbor 
service. 

Fire  Protection  on  Motorships 

In  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  United 
States  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  motorships  are 
now  being  equipped  with  fire  extinguishing  systems, 
among  the  latest  installations  being  the  Lux-Rich  sys- 
tem in  the  Cubore,  completed  in  September  at  the 
Sparrows  Point  yard  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation.  A  space  was  plated  in  under  the  officers' 
quarters  to  contain  the  96  bottles  of  fiuid,  her  tonnage 
for  Panama  Canal  dues  not  being  affected.  A  similar 
system  is  now  being  installed  in  the  motorship  Chal- 
lenger, nearing  completion  at  the  Sun  shipyard,  this 
being  a  conversion  job  from  steam  power.  At  the 
same  yard  eight-bottle  systems  are  being  installed  on 
the  four  United  States  Army  dredges  under  construc- 
tion, these  being  for  oil  tank  protection,  while  those 
in  the  foregoing  ships  cover  cargo  protection  as  well. 


When  the  motorship  William  Penn  returns  from  her 
voyage  in  December  her  Lux  -  Rich  system  will  be 
completed. 

Diesels  at  Marine  Show 

The  Marine  Show  held  in  New  York  City  November 
5  to  10,  during  the  American  Marine  Congress  ses- 
sions, has  laid  particular  emphasis  upon  diesel  en- 
gines and  motorships.  In  addition  to  the  motorship 
Seekonk's  being  open  to  inspection,  many  of  the  diesel 
engine  manufacturers  were  represented  among  the  ex- 
hibitors at  the  show.  Cramp's  shipyard  and  Burmeis- 
ter  &  Wain,  in  most  attractive  exhibits  beside  each 
other  in  the  center  of  the  floor,  presented  their  Bur- 
meister  &  Wain  engine  and  other  facilities.  Quite 
apart  from  the  interest  attached  to  the  working  model 
of  a  large  six-cylinder  Burmeister  &  Wain  diesel  en- 
gine, a  marvel  of  the  model  maker's  skill,  were  the 
full  models  of  the  well  known  motorship  Afrika  and 
of  the  new  Swedish-America  Line  passenger  motorship 
Gripsholm,  now  under  construction  by  Sir  W.  G.  Arm- 
strong, Whitworth  &  Company,  Ltd.,  Newcastle-Upon- 
Tyne,  England.  Drawings  of  this  vessel  indicated  the 
installation  of  the  most  recent  product  of  the  Bur- 
meister &  Wain  shops,  double-acting  diesel  engines  in 
which  the  air  compressor  is  driven  by  an  independent 
set  rather  than  by  the  main  engines. 

Mcintosh  &  Seymour  with  a  model  of  a  diesel-elec- 
tric set,  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation 
with  a  4-cylinder  120-horsepower  stationary  oil  en- 
gine. New  London  Ship  &  Engine  Company  with  a  6- 
cylinder  180-horsepower  engine,  the  Knudson  Motor 
Corporation  with  an  oil  engine  in  operation.  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company  with  a 
model  diesel-electric  set  in  operation  as  well  as  con- 
trols for  the  new  diesel-electric  Army  dredges,  Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding  Corporation  with  photographs  of 
their  big  diesel  engines,  Ingersoll-Rand  Company  show- 
ing photographs,  Walter  Kidde  &  Company  showing 
an  installation  of  Rich-Lux  motorship  fire  system  as 
installed  on  many  motorships.  Sun  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany showing  large  drawings  of  their  3000-horsepower 
Sun-Doxford  engines,  etc.,  presented  the  diesel  and 
oil  engine  in  an  interesting  manner.  Admiral  Benson 
and  his  committee  on  diesel  conversion  took  this  most 
opportune  time  in  which  to  present  to  American  ship- 
ping men  the  advantages  and  opportunities  for  con- 
verting laid-up  Shipping  Board  steamers  to  the  diesel 
drive.  With  the  Seekonk  as  an  object  lesson  it  would 
be  surprising  if  this  exposition  did  not  result  in  re- 
newed activity  in  this  work. 


RADIO   COMPASS  AVOIDS   COLLISIONS 

THE  usefulness  of  the  radio  compass  aboard  ship 
in  avoiding  possible  collision  at  sea  during  fog 
has  been  clearly  shown  by  recent  reports  from 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  steamer  Everett  was  pro- 
ceeding in  a  heavy  fog,  sending  occasional  signals  to 
feel  out  other  vessels  in  the  vicinity,  when  the  steamer 
H.  F.  Alexander,  equipped  with  radio  compass,  an- 
swered and  found  by  taking  radio  bearings  that  the 
Everett  was  dead  ahead  and  on  the  same  course.  Each 
vessel  hauled  off  slightly  and  passed  the  other  close 
by  in  safety.  In  commenting  on  this  incident  Captain 
George  H.  Zeh,  master  of  the  Alexander,  reports  this 
as  one  of  the  many  similar  cases,  having  frequently 
found  other  vessels  ahead,  and  by  each  changing 
course  1  degree,  was  enabled  to  pass  well  clear  in 
all  cases,  keeping  in  touch  every  15  minutes.  Captain 
Zeh  concludes  his  report  with  the  remark,  "Too  much 
cannot  be  said  of  the  good  results  of  the  radio  com- 
pass."— Lighthouse  Service  Bulletin. 


HONOLULU  IRON  WORKS  REPAIR  STEAMER 

HALEAKALA 


THE  marine  department  of  the 
Honolulu  Iron  Works  has  re- 
cently completed  a  very  diffi- 
cult and  interesting  repair  job 
on  the  steamship  Haleakala,  flag 
ship  of  the  Inter-Island  Steam  Nav- 
igation Company,  a  6000-ton  vessel 
that  makes  three  round  trips  a  week 
between  Honolulu  and  Hilo. 

In  September  the  Haleakala,  on 
her  regular  run  from  Hilo  to  Hon- 
olulu, broke  one  blade  of  her  15-ton 
propeller.  This  was  an  occurrance 
of  no  great  gravity.  Replacing  a 
broken  propeller  blade  is  hardly 
more  than   a   matter  of   routine. 

But  when  the  vessel  was  placed 
in  the  drydock  of  the  Inter-Island 
Company  and  the  propeller  removed, 
a  survey  was  made  to  see  whether 
or  not  any  other  damage  had  been 
done.  In  the  course  of  this  survey 
a  serious  defect  in  the  vessel's  stern 
post  was  discovered,  the  scarf  of 
the  heavy  forged  stern  frame  be- 
ing cracked. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  was 
at  once  apparent  to  seafaring  men, 
who  did  not  believe  it  possible  for 
the  injury  to  be  repaired  at  Hono- 
lulu. It  was  expected  that  the  Hale- 
akala would  have  to  be  towed  to 
San  Francisco  for  repairs,  meaning 
that  she  would  be  off  her  run  for 
several  months,  greatly  crippling 
the  passenger  and  freight  service 
of  the  Inter-Island  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company  and  causing  much  in- 
convenience to  the  people  of  the 
islands. 

But  the  marine  department  of  the 
Honolulu  Iron  Works  undertook  to 
restore  the  ship  by  the  thermit  weld- 
ing process  and  have  her  ready  for 
service  again  in  little  more  time 
than  it  would  take  to  tow  her  to 
the   coast. 

It  connection  with  the  work  it 
was  necessary  after  the  propeller 
had  been  removed  to  take  off  the 
rudder,  withdraw  the  tailshaft  and 
remove  the  heavy  keel  plate,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  plates  on 
both  port  and  starboard  sides.  Re- 
moving the  plates  required  the  burn- 
ing off  and  punching  out  of  some 
1500  rivets,  ranging  in  length  from 
three  and  a  half  to  sixteen   inches. 

While  the  work  was  in  progres.s 
the  Metal  &  Thermit  Corporation  at 
San  Francisco,  summoned  by  cable, 
had  sent  down  equipment  in  charge 
of  William  Aldrich  and  F.  N. 
Keithley. 

The  acetylene  l)urning  gang  of 
the  Iron  Works  began  on  the  defec- 
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the  stern  post  into  two  parts.  A 
mold  box  was  arranged  and  two 
thermit  melting  pots  attached  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  The  ther- 
mit process  of  welding  was  then 
used  to  reunite  the  two  parts  of  the 
stern  frame.  The  actual  work  of 
welding  took  but  a  few  hours.  When 
the  mold  was  removed  the  gates  and 
risers  were  cut  off  the  weld  with 
acetylene  torches  and  the  excess 
metal  chipped  off  the  sides  of  the 
stern  post  to  permit  the  proper  re- 
fitting of  the  plates. 

After  careful  examination  it  was 
found  that  the  first  thermit  welding 
job  ever  done  in  Honolulu  was  a 
complete  success  and  that  the  stern 
post  of  the  Haleakala  was  again  in 
perfect   condition. 

The  work  of  reassembling  was  im- 
mediately begun  and  within  a  few 
days  the  Haleakala  was  off  the  dry- 
dock  and  ready  to  resume  her  reg- 
ular service  between  the   islands. 

That  there  is  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  Pacific  a  ship  repair  and  dry- 
dock  plant  capable  of  handling  work 
of  such  delicacy  as  well  as  of  mak- 
ing all  other  marine  repairs  of  a 
major  or  minor  nature  is  a  fact  of 
great  significance  to  shipping  in- 
terests. 


Above,  the  ciackctl  stern  frame  of  the  Halea- 
kala excised  with  an  oxy-acetylene  torch  and 
ready  for  thermit  welding.  Center,  mold  boxes 
and  thermit  melting  crucibles  attached  to  the 
stern  post.  Lower,  finished  weld  before  remov- 
ing   gates    and   risers. 

tive  stern  post,  cutting  out  the  l):id 
parts  from  the  big  forging.  A  V- 
shaped    cut    was    made,    separating 


Trade  Literature 

Torchweld,  catalog  23  issued  by 
Torchweld  Equipment  Company, 
224  North  Carpenter  street,  Chi- 
cago. Forty  pages  with  an  ap- 
pended price  list  (No.  37)  of  8 
pages. 

This  catalog  covers  the  complete 
line  of  oxy-acetylene  welding  and 
cutting  apparatus,  lead  welding,  sol- 
dering, brazing,  and  decarbonizing 
units,  gas  pressure  regulators,  au- 
tomatic regulators,  automatic  ma- 
chines, generators  and  supplies.  The 
book  is  nicely  bound  and  of  conven- 
ient desk  size,  being  8V2  x  11  inches 
and  contains  cross  sectional  views 
of  equipment  and  detailed  explana- 
tion. Copies  may  be  had  from  the 
Torchweld  Equipment  Company  on 
request. 

Hacharach  Indutstrial  Instrument  Co., 

7000  Bennett  street,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  has  issued  a  bulletin 
on  the  Maihak  Engine  Indicators. 
These  indicators  are  furnished  in 
four  sizes  for  various  speeds  up  to 
1800  r.p.m.  and  for  pressures  up  to 
1400  pounds.  The  bulletin  describes 
the  special  features  of  this  indicator. 


Pacific  MRmE  REVIEWS 

WORKDOAT^ND  PLEASURE  CRAFT 


THE  WORKBOAT  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 


APPLICATION  of  the  heavy  duty  marine  gaso- 
line motor,  the  semi  -  diesel  engine,  and  the 
solid  injection  full  diesel  engine  to  the  propul- 
sion of  relatively  small  water  craft  has  been 
steadily  progressing  in  America  for  the  past  fifteen 
years,  and  during  the  last  five  years  there  has  been 
a  veritable  boom  in  this  business.  This  has  been  so 
apparent  that  in  1918  Congress  took  action  to  bring 
all  these  craft  under  the  supervision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  to  compel  their  official  num- 
bering. 

On  June  30,  1922,  there  had  been  numbered  of  boats, 
five  gross  ton  measurement  and  under,  employing  pow- 
er for  their  propulsion,  154,230  and  government  offi- 
cials estimate  the  total  then  in  use  as  above  250,000. 
Pacific  Coast  Statistics 
We  estimate  that  between  25,000  and  30,000  of  these 
are  on  the  Pacific  Coast  or  in  its  rivers  and  harbors, 
and  a  few  more  thousands  in  the  Hawaiian  and  Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

Enrolled,  licensed,  and  registered  vessels  above  five 
gross  tons  measurement  on  the  Pacific  Coast  number 
6298  of  3,473,581  aggregate  gross  tonnage.     Of  these 


264   are   sailing   vessels   with    288,694   gross   tonnage; 
1284  are  steamers  with  2,898,080  gross  tonnage;    3256 
are  gas   engine   or   diesel   engine   driven   with    143,665 
gross  tonnage;    and  1494  are  barges 
with   or  without  machinery. 

These  figures  indicate  a  large  and 
growing  market  for  marine  internal 
combustion  motors  on  this  coast  and 
it  is  but  natural  that  this  market 
should  exist,  for  it  was  here  that 
the  first  real  development  of  heavy 
duty  marine  gasoline  motors  orig- 
inated, and  here  was  made  the  first 
American  application  of  heavy  oil 
motors  to  this  class  of  work. 
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Engine    Building    Plant  cocdwiu 

At  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  there  has  been  built  up  a  man- 
ufacturing plant  for  the  building  of  small  and  medium 
powered  internal  combustion  engines.  This  plant  not 
only  takes  care  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  demand,  but  extends  its  market  to  Alaska, 


Solid-injection    diesel   with    heavy   duty   marine   type   clutch    and    reverse    gear   as   built   by   the    Union   Gas    Engine    Co.   of   Oakland,    California 
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A   sturdy   60-foot   seagoing   work   boat   of   typical    Pacific    Coast   design 
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the  Canadian  Pacific  Coast,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines, 
and  the   Orient. 

In  several  recent  tilts  at  competitive  bidding  some 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  diesel  engine  builders  have  taken 
•orders  for  delivery  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  at  Mid- 
dle Western  points. 

A  recent  development  in  the  Pacific  Coast  motor- 
boat  situation  is  the  application  of  second-hand  auto- 
mobile engines  and  transmissions  to  boat  propulsion. 
Often  an  old  high-powered  car  will  be  broken  up  for 
junk  and  the  engine  can  be  bought  very  cheaply  and 
readily  applied  to  motorboat  work.  This  at  first  glance 
might  seem  a  great  detriment  to  the  engine  building 
industry,  but  it  educates  a  great  many  people  in  mo- 
torboating  who  might  otherwise  remain  uninterested 
.and  in  the  long  run  this  movement  will  be  beneficial. 
Work   Boats 


The  motor  work  boat  is,  of  course,  the  stable  mar- 
ket. On  the  coast  of  California  alone  there  are  over 
2500  fishing  boats  listed,  and  there  are  probably  over 
3000  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  Then  there  are  the 
great  multitude  of  launches,  small  towboats,  freight 
boats  on  the  rivers,  small  ferries,  passenger  craft,  etc., 
all  requiring  occasional  overhaul  of  machinery,  and 
the  great  majority  of  them  needing  conversion  from 
gasoline  or  distillate  to  oil  fuel. 

The  Diesel 

Pacific  Coast  shipowners,  always  progressive,  are 
now  pretty  well  sold  on  the  diesel  idea,  and  this  opens 
up  another  large  market  for  the  small  and  medium 
sized  diesel  engines  to  the  propulsion  plant  of  larger 
vessels,  such  as  that  peculiarly  Pacific  Coast  type,  the 
steam  lumber  schooner. 
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Fishing   schooner    Manhasset.   said    to   be  the   first    Ameiican    schooner    fitted    with    diestl    engines. 
The    Manhasset   has    a    120   horsepower    Nelseco    diesel 


PHILIPPINE  MARKET  FOR  MARINE  MOTORS 

AMERICAN  marine  motors  in  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands are  practically  supreme.  Although  the 
high  cost  of  operation  is  not  a  strong  factor 
against  the  sale  of  American  engines,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  with  an  economically  operated  kerosene 
or  heavy  oil  engine  up  to  fifteen  horsepower,  which 
would  start  by  blow  torch  or  gasoline,  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  the  trade  would  result.  Engines  using 
kerosene  have  not  only  the  advantage  of  being  less 
expensive  to  operate,  but  this  fuel  can  be  more  easily 
obtained  than  gasoline. 

There  is  a  growing  mai'ket  for  marine  engines,  but 
motorboats  are  very  little  used  for  strictly  pleasure 
purposes.  The  prospect  for  outboard  motors  is  not 
encouraging,  and  they  are  now  used  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  Machinery  dealers  are  averse  to  han- 
dling this  type  of  motor  because  the  original  sales  are 


in  small  money  units  and  the 
spare-parts  business  is  regarded 
as  a  nuisance. 

It  is  generally  felt  that  when 
the  political  situation  clears  suf- 
ficiently to  allow  business  to  re- 
turn to  normal  conditions  for  a 
period  of  years  a  very  important 
market  for  marine  engines  will 
develop  in  the  Philippines.  There 
are  over  3000  islands  in  the  group 
and  water  transportation  will 
necessarily  be  improved. 

Motorboats  will  find  small  sale 
for  the  reason  that  the  native 
woods  are  more  suited  to  the 
classes  of  boats  needed,  and  there 
are  numerous  skilled  boat  build- 
ers in  the  country  who  know  the 
peculiar  type  of  boats  needed  for 
use  on  the  various  rivers  and 
harbors.  —  (Trade  Commissioner 
John  A.  Fowler,  Manila,  in  Com- 
merce Reports.) 
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Licitl    launch    maneuvering    potato   barge   on    Sacramento    River 


THE  PROBABLE  EFFECT  ON  PORTS  OF  THE 
FUTURE  GROWTH  OF  SHIPS 

By   COMMANDER   JOHN    H.  WALSH,  C.C.,   U.S.N.    (Retired)* 

Pacific  Marine  Review's  Pacific  Ports  Section  is  being  omitted  this  month,  but  will  have  special 
treatment  in  the  January  issue,  which  is  to  be  an  Intercoastal  Special.  There  is  in  this  paper  by 
Commander  Walsh  a  great  deal  of  material  of  special  interest  to  all  port  authorities  and  we  com- 
mend it  for  their  earnest  study. 

IN  discussing  before  this  society  the  physical  rela-  crets.     Each  has  his  own  method  of  handling  affairs 

tions  between  ports  and  ships  as  effected  by  the  and  his  own  point  of  view.     And  there  is  no  coordi- 

growth  of  ships,  I  am  not  discussing  a  new  sub-  nating  force  above  them  all. 

ject.     However,  interest  in  this  matter  continues  Carg-o   Ships 

to  increase  due  to  the  rapid  growth  of  ships.     In  the  The   maximum   draught   of    cargo    ships    has,   for   a 

last,  the   Thirteenth   International   Congress   of   Navi-  ^^^^er  of  years,  adhered  pretty  closel/ to  the  avail- 

gation,  which  was  held  m  London  m  July,  1923,  the  ^^le   depth   of  water   in  the   Suez   Canal.     That   limit 

increased    interest   m   the   physical    relations   existing  ^as  now,  for  the  time,  been  removed  by  the  deepening 

between  ports  and  ships  was  shown  by  the  large  num-  ^f  that  canal.     The  canal  is  to  be  brought  to  a  depth 

ber  of  interesting  papers   presented.  ^f   ^^^^   ^^^^    39    ^^^^      ^he    deepening    of   the    Suez 

o-i  W^^  ?  i'  r'^^^u  '!V°'^^.  ^I"^"^  ^^!  Canal  was  hastened  by  the  completion  of  the  Panama 
growth  that  has  occurred  m  the  different  types  of  Canal,  its  rival,  which  has  40  feet  of  water.  Remem- 
ships  m  more  recent  years  and  to  draw  as  far  as  Bering  that  large  cargo  ships  have,  in  the  past,  fol- 
possible,  reasonable  conclusions  as  to  the  probable  ^^wed  closely  the  increasing  dimensions  in  the  Suez 
future  growth  of  ships,  as  well  as  to  point  out  that  a  Canal,  what  are  we  now  to  conclude?  Obviously  ship- 
further  study  of  the  causes  leading  to  the  growth  of  ^^^^rs  have,  in  the  past,  found  advantages  in  increas- 
ships  IS  urgently  needed  so  that  ports  and  mter-oceanic  ^  ^he  dimensions  of  cargo  ships.  On  the  face  of 
canals  may  know  what  to  expect  And  it  is  most  im-  ^he  thing,  I  am  unable  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
portant  to  ports  to  know  what  to  expect,  for  we  are  ^  f^^^ther  increase  in  the  draught  of  cargo  ships  will- 
today  building  the  ports  that  future  ships  must  use.  probably  occur.  This  increase  will  be  minimized  for 
On  what  basis  is  this  necessary  coordination  of  ^he  time  being  by  the  inevitable  delay  of  the  ports 
future  dimensions  of  ships  and  ports  to  be  secured?  ^^  adopting  the  standard  of  depth  already  accepted 
It  has  been  proposed  in  the  past,  as  you  are  aware,  ^y  the  two  great  interoceanic  canals.  And  it  is  doubt- 
to  limit  the  draught  of  merchant  ships  by  govern-  ^^^  jf  ,hips  will  ever  need  to  utilize  fully  the 
mental  action.  For  example,  at  the  Twelfth  Interna-  „,^  ^epth  of  the  canals.  But  all  ports,  as  far  as  they 
i^ Tqi9  ?rT„  .^^^^^^^\°",.  ^^^d  ^^  Philadelphia  reasonably  do  so,  will  conform  to  the  new  stan- 
for  ado  tion  b  thr'conT  ^^^  recommended  ^ards  on  penalty  of  losing  trade  to  competitive  ports. 
1  J,  ■  ,  •  ui  iL.  i.^  1^^'-^  ,  .  ,  ,,  -,  This  increase  in  the  depth  of  ports  will  cost  large 
1.  It  IS  desirable  that  a  limit  be  set  to  the  draughts  -p  u  +  ^^  ■*-  a  *-■  ■  t-t 
^             ■                 ,                                                     uiaugiiuo  sums  of  money,  but  even  small  unit  reductions  in  the 

o      n                  i'-ji       11        ^1           -       .    -,  cost  of  carrying  the  water-borne  freights  of  the  world 

hnL-          r           -^               1^^  "t^  ^'  extended  to  the  ^i^    ^^  ^he  aggregate,  result  in  such  large  economies 

32.2  fe?t         '"^^^'"^   "^^''"^^   ^^^'^   draughts    exceed  ^^^^    great    expenditures    can    be    justified.      And   the 

o      rru          v-iju           -i.         X-        ,  constantly  growing  cargo  business  of  the  world  will, 

3.  There  should  be  an  international  agreement  con-  -^  ^ime,  obviously  justify  not  only  larger  and  larger 
firm  ng  the  maximum  dimensions  of  seagoing  vessels  ,^^,  f,,  t  improvements  but  will  also  make  it 
built  or  operated  under  government  subvention,  and  nossible  for  larger  and  larger  careo  shins  to  obtain 
these   are  tentatively  suggested  as  follows:  possible  tor   larger  and   larger  cargo  ships  to   obtain 

I  encrth                                        Qon     f    f  cargoes. 

T^        ,,,     ^^^  And   here   let   me    invite   your   attention   to   the   re- 

T^          ,  ,  „^  ^  ^^  ,  markable  paper  presented  to  the   Thirteenth   Interna- 

Draught    32.2  feet  ^-        ^   r^                 ^  m     •     4--        u     o-      t  i,      r)i          t 

.       .               ., .                 ,      1  .  ,    ,        ,               .,  tional  Congress  of  Navigation  by  Sir  John  Biles.     In 

4.  Any  maritime  canal  which  has  locks  with  a  usa-  .y.-      ^^^pv.   the    author    investigates    the    "nroblem    of 
ble  length  of  1000  feet,  and  a  width  of  110  feet,  and  T^  '    ^T     fKi     f         investigates   the      problem   ot 
^    A^  4.U      f        +         4-   A        -1,      ^   or-  ^     I^        ■..    r  ,i\!  the  most  suitable  dimensions  for  cargo-carrying  ships, 
a   depth   of   water   at  the   sill   of  35   feet,   wi  1   fulfill  t-          u-     •         *-■     ^.■         i,      j                  i.   •      •   I        ;%, 

,,              ■            J.     J-     ""  Z"^^.'    ""'*   xuiiin  From  his   investigations  he  draws  certain   interesting 

every  reasonable  requirement  of  navigation.  ,      •                 j.      ^.i,             4-         .1.  11      j-           •            f 

rru-            14.-                    i.          V     '  «.v  e^-'vyii.  conclusions    as    to    the    most    suitable    dimensions    of 

This  resolution  was  not  passed  by  the  congress.  ^^.       ^^^  ^^^^^-^  purposes.     These   conclusions 

Since  ships  something  over  twenty  years  ago  com-  ^^^  ^-^-^^^  -^  ^^eir  application,  but  what  is  even  more 

menced   their   spectacular   growth,    ports   and   govern-  interesting  than  his  conclusions  is  his  method  of  at- 

ments    have    been    more    and    more    preoccupied    with  ^^^^.       ^^e  problem.     To  those  who  are  charged  with 

the  problems  raised.     Considering  the  magnitude  and  ^^^  responsibility  of  creating  harbors  and  port  facil- 

"^T.      f\.         ^^    problems,    and    the    power    and  ities  for  the  future,  his  method  seems  indeed  far  more 

wealth   of   the    intere.sts    concerned     it   seems    strange  important  than  his  limited  conclusions.     He  has  laid 

that    he  problems  should  not  have  been,  at  once,  sub-  ^^^^  ^     ^^^^^1   ^^^^od   of  attacking  the   problem  of 

jected   to    intensive    study.      This    study   was    perhaps  ^^^  dimensions  of  cargo  ships.     It  seems  probable  that 

delayed  because  of  the   number  of  interests   involved  -^    ^^^a    which    now    exists    in    various    organizations 

and  the  unorganized  state  of  certain  of  the  interests.  ^^^j^    ^^^    assembled.    Sir    John    Biles'    investigations 

And    It  was    delayed,    no   doubt,    because   the    various  ^^^j^  ^e  continued   until   we  knew  with   some  degree 

interests    are    highly    competitive    among    themselves  ^^  certainty  what  the  cargo  ships  of  the  future  are 

Governments,    ports,    owners,    designers,    builders--all  ^^^1     ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^      .^^  dimensions.     And  this  is  just 

ar^in   competition.     All   have   jealously    guarded   se-  ^^^  information  ports,  governments  and  canals  would 

•  Abstract  of  a  paper  r<;.-K]  before  the  thirty-first  Koicral   mcctiiiK  o{   the  like    to     haVC    long    in    advanCC    of    the    day     whcn     ship 

ber'7'and  J^'mV"""''''"''  ""''  ^^"'""  Engineers  at  Mew  York.  Novem-  constructors   act   on   the   information. 
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Sir  John  Biles'  curves  show  that  economy  cannot 
be  endlessly  secured  by  increasing  the  size  of  cargo 
ships.  He  shows  that  it  is  only  comparatively  fast 
cargo  ships  on  long  runs  which  need  to  be  large.  He 
shows  also  that  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  have  a 
quick  turn  around  for  fast  ships,  as  we  all  know,  but 
that  one  can  say  with  fair  accuracy  how  much  extra 
we  can  afford  to  spend  in  equipment  and  for  labor 
to  get  "turn  around"  for  some  ship  not  yet  in  exist- 
ence. This,  too,  is  information  the  port  should  have. 
It  appears,  thus,  that  you  gentlemen  who  build,  de- 
sign and  operate  ships  are  about  to  find  out  something 
about  your  business  of  as  much  importance  to  ports 
and  canals  as  to  yourselves.  And  perhaps  the  most 
welcome  fact  Sir  John  Biles  has  established  is  that 
there  is,  as  far  as  cargo  ships  are  concerned,  a  final- 
ity to  the  necessary  expansion  or  harbors  and  canals. 
Passenger  Ships 

Let  us  now  consider  the  case  of  the  passenger  ship. 
In  the  many  papers  discussing  the  growing  dimen- 
sions of  passenger  ships  which  were  presented  to  the 
Thirteenth  International  Congress  of  Navigation,  it 
appeared  to  me  little  hope  was  held  out  to  the  per- 
turbed Port  Authorities  that  the  period  of  growth  was 
finished.  The  official  opinion  of  the  Congress  was  in- 
deed that  growth  would  continue. 

It  appears  probable  that  similar  causes  to  those  which 
produced  the  spectacular  growth  of  vessels  on  the  so- 
called  Atlantic  Ferry  are  operating  in  less  degree  on 
other  passenger  routes.  If  that  is  true,  we  must  even- 
tually see  a  great  growth  in  the  size  of  the  vessels 
in  the  lines  connecting  North  America  and  Europe 
with  the  other  continents.  The  growth  is  indeed  al- 
ready under  way.  The  problems  of  accommodating 
the  great  ships  of  the  North  Atlantic  will  eventually 


become  the  problems  of  ports  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  How  far  is  this  growth  of  passenger  ships  to 
continue?  Is  there  any  limit  to  it?  Is  there  any 
alternative  to  the  particularly  terrifying  increase  in 
draught?  Can  increasing  the  beam  and  the  length 
of  ships,  as  we  have  done  on  the  Great  Lake  freight- 
ers and  on  our  new  shallow  draught  scout  cruisers, 
be  made  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  increasing  the 
draught?  We  have  had  contradictory  answers  from 
eminent  naval   architects.     What  are  the  facts? 

Obviously  the  problem  of  the  passenger  ship  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  cargo  ship.  Cargo,  speaking 
generally,  seeks  cheap  transportation.  It  will  perhaps 
seek  a  certain  degree  of  speed,  too,  in  time.  But  pas- 
senger traffic  seeks  speed  and  comfort  now  and  at 
once.  It  does  seem  to  me,  however,  that  the  cost  of 
transporting  passengers  on  various  types  of  ships  must 
give  us  some  clue  to  the  probable  ultimate  develop- 
ment of  these  ships.  I  should  like  to  see  the  cost  of 
carrying  passengers  developed  in  some  manner  sim- 
ilar to  that  adopted  by  Sir  John  Biles  in  his  analysis 
of  the  dimensions  of  cargo  ships. 

The  money  which  a  port  can  afl:ord  to  spend  to  ac- 
commodate the  largest  passenger  ships  is  not  easily 
to  be  determined.  But  it  will  not  do  to  appraise  their 
value  to  a  port  by  their  number  of  carrying  power. 
Great  ships  have  a  power  to  draw  trade  for  ports  as 
well  as  for  lines.  Perhaps  we  shall  never  be  able 
to  say  what  a  great  passenger  liner  is  worth.  Still, 
let  us  have  as  many  facts  as  we  can  get.  Even  though 
there  are  imponderable  elements  in  the  problem,  let 
us  have  as  many  facts  as  possible  to  aid  our  judg- 
ment; and  let  us  have  the  best  minds  of  all  the  mari- 
time professions  consider  if  an  alternative  to  the  ever- 
increasing  draught  cannot  be  found. 
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OLD  GLORY  AROUND  THE  WORLD ! 

By  PAUL   FAULKNER 


HE  Dollar  Steamship  Line's  Round- 
the  -  World  Service  sailing  schedule 
shows  that  the  first  passenger  liner 
departing  from  San  Francisco  will  be 
the  President  Harrison  on  January  5. 
and  this  steamer  will  be  followed  by 
the  President  Hayes  February  2. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  shipping 
annals  that  any  company  under  any 
flag  ever  attempted  such  a  far-reach- 
ing and  gigantic  enterprise,  and  it  is 
due  to  the  foresight  and  keen  business  ability  of  R. 
Stanley  Dollar  that  an  American  steamship  company 
takes  the  initiative  and  inaugu- 
rates the  first  complete  globe- 
girdling  service  ever  estab- 
lished. 

While  the  great  Dollar  or- 
ganization without  a  doubt  is 
by  far  the  best  suited  of  all 
American  concerns  to  under- 
take such  a  program,  it  re- 
mains that  the  whole-hearted 
support  of  American  shippers 
and  the  traveling  public  must 
be  forthcoming  to  insure  the 
success  for  this  tremendous 
American  marine  departure. 

Regular  ports  of  call  for  the 
heralded  Dollar  Round  -  the  - 
World  Service  are:  New  York, 
Havana,  Colon,  Balboa,  Los  An- 
geles, San  Francisco,  Honolulu, 
Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong, 
Manila,  Singapore,  Penang,  Co- 
lombo, Suez,  Port  Said,  Alex- 
andria, Naples,  Genoa,  Mar- 
seilles and  Boston.  San  Fran- 
cisco is  the  home  port  and  gen- 
eral  headquarter.s. 

From  New  York  the  inaugu- 
ral liner  will  be  the  President  Adams,  departing  Feb- 
ruary 7.  This  vessel  will  sail  from  Los  Angeles  on 
February  26.  She  will  take  place  in  schedule  follow- 
ing the  sailing  of  the  President  Hayes  from  San  Fran- 
cisco March  1.  Departures  from  New  York,  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Francisco,  after  the  President  Adams, 
will  be  maintained  at  fortnightly  intervals. 

The  President  Hayes  and  President  Harrison  have 
recently  been  in  the  Pacific-Argentine-Hrazil  Line  ser- 
vice, and  the  five  to  start  from  New  York  have  been 
in  the  New  York-C'ontinent  trade.  All  were  purchased 
from  the  United  States  Shipi)ing  P>()ar(l  l)y  the  Robert 
Dollar  Company. 


With  the  departure  of  the  President 
Adams  from  New  York  on  February  7 
the  subsequent  sailings  of  sisterships  are 
announced  as  follows: 


President  Garfield — New  York,  February 
21;  Los  Angeles,  March  11;  San  Fran- 
cisco, March  15. 

President  Polk— New  York,  March  6;  Los 
Angeles,  March  25;  San  Francisca, 
March  29. 

President  Monroe — New  York,  March  20; 
Los  Angeles,  April  8;  San  Francisco, 
April  12. 

President  Harrison  (completing  maiden 
voyage) — New  York,  April  3;  Los  An- 
geles, April  22;  San  Francisco,  April  26. 

President  Van  Buren — New  York,  April 
17;  Los  Angeles,  May  6;  San  Fran- 
cisco, May  10. 

President  Hayes  (completing  maiden  voy- 
age)— New  York,  May  1;  Los  Angeles, 
May  20;    San  Francisco,  May  24. 


The  Robert  Dollar  Company  is  opening  a  passenger 
and  freight  oifice  in  Los  Angeles;  has  effected  a  con- 
solidation of  the  Far  Eastern  agencies  of  the  Dollar 
Line  and  Admiral-Oriental  Line;  and  rearranged  the 
Dollar  and  Admiral-Oriental  agencies  at  Pacific  Coast 
ports,  as  part  of  the  great  program  leading  the  main- 
tenance of  the  only  world-wide  passenger  and  freight 
service.  The  location  and  staff  for  the  new  Los  An- 
geles oflftce  will  soon  be  announced. 

By  the  new  arrangement  the  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  ofl^ices  of  the  Dollar  Line  will  be  agents  for 
the  Admiral-Oriental  Line,  the  Dollar-Nawsco  Inter- 
coastal  Line,  and  for  the  Blue  Star  Line.  The  Ad- 
miral-Oriental Line  is  to  have 
an  office  in  the  Railway  Ex- 
change building  at  Portland, 
under  direction  of  F.  N.  Steele, 
formerly  chief  clerk  under  L. 
L.  Bates,  general  freight  agent. 
This  office  will  represent  the 
same  services  at  Portland,  as 
will  the  Admiral-Oriental  head- 
quarters office  at  Seattle.  The 
Canadian  Robert  Dollar  Com- 
pany will  serve  as  agents  for 
all  four  groups  at  Vancouver. 
The  Dollar  offices  in  Seattle 
and  Portland  will  confine  their 
activity  to  lumber. 


The    arrangements    described 
herein    were    considered    advis- 
able by  latent  transfers  of  the 
general  agencies  of  the  Nawsco 
Line   and    the    Blue    Star   Line 
from    the     Pacific     Steamship 
Company    to    the    Dollar    Line 
and  the  Admiral-Oriental  Line, 
respectively.   The  Pacific  Steam- 
ship   Company   will    devote    its 
1     attention  exclusively  to  the  gen- 
eral agency  of  the  Panama-Pa- 
cific Line  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Com- 
pany and   its  own  coastwise  service. 

So  as  to  operate  on  a  more  efficient  and  economic 
basis,  the  Dollar  and  Admiral-Oriental  Lines  will 
maintain  joint  offices  at  Shanghai,  which  is  the  main 
Oriental  headuarters  of  both  companies.  To  date  both 
lines  have  had  separate  offices  at  Yokohama,  Kobe, 
Hongkong,  Manila  and  Singapore,  excepting  Yoko- 
hama,  where   the   Dollar   Line   has   no   branch. 

One  of  the  inaugural  moves  in  connection  with  the 
Round-the-World  jirogram  was  the  selection  of  Hugh 
Mackenzie  for  the  post  of  general  passenger  agent, 
and   the   appointment   of   Captain    John    F.    Blaine   as 
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superintendent.       Both      will      have 
headquarters  at  San   Francisco. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  heads  the  recently 
organized  passenger  department.  He 
previously  was  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany (Admiral  Line),  under  E. 
Grant  McMicken,  passenger  traffic 
manager.  Captain  Blaine  is  widely 
known  in  Pacific  operating  circles. 
During  the  World  War  he  was  in 
charge  of  Shipping  Board  construc- 
tion at  Puget  Sound  yards,  and  pre- 
viously was  assistant  manager  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Com- 
pany. As  superintendent  of  the  Dol- 
lar Line  he  will  be  responsible  for 
operations.  Captain  Blaine  and  his 
family  already  have  moved  to  San 
Francisco. 

Captain  J.  W.  Troup,  manager  of 
the  British  Columbia  Coast  steamer 
service,  has  left  Victoria  for  the 
United  Kingdom  in  connection  with 
contracts  for  the  construction  of 
two  fast  passenger  liners  which  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  plans  to 
have  built  for  the  triangular  route 
between  Victoria,  Seattle  and  Van- 
couver. Before  crossing  the  Atlantic 
Captain  Troup  will  visit  Montreal 
for  conferences  with  the  head  offi- 
cials of  the  Canadian  Pacific  as  to 
the  design  and  construction  plans  of 
the  new  carriers.  The  company  has 
definitely  decided  that  the  ships  will 
be  built  in  United  Kingdom  yards. 

Edward  Hanna,  formerly  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Hanlon  Drydock  &  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Oakland,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Ala- 
meda works  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation. 

George  T.  Williams,  founder  and 
president  of  the  Williams  Line,  re- 
cently made  a  survey  tour  of  Pa- 
cific Coast  ports  in  interest  of  his 
company's  intercoastal  service.  This 
was  Mr.  Williams'  first  visit  West 
since  the  line  was  inaugurated  in 
192L  While  on  the  trip  he  visited 
each  Pacific  Coast  agency. 

John  E.  Cushing,  traffic  manager 
of  the  American-Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Company,  announces  that  the 
offices  are  now  complete  and  func- 
tioning in  the  firm's  new  headquar- 
ters in  the  Matson  building,  215 
Market  street,  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Cushing  announces  the  following 
appointments: 

F.  A.  Hooper,  assistant  traffic 
manager,  with  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco. 

J.    R.    Fitzgerald,    agent    at    San 


Captain   J.    W.   Troup 

Francisco,   in    charge   of   local   traf- 
fic. 

The  entire  personnel  of  Williams, 
Dimond  &  Company,  which  has  pre- 
viously devoted  its  time  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  American  -  Hawaiian 
Steamship  Company,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  this  company  and  will  con- 
tinue to  handle  its  affairs  either  in 
the  headquarters  or  local  offices. 

Herbert  N.  Thomas  is  cooperating 
with  Hugh  Mackenzie,  general  pas- 
senger agent,  in  the  preparations 
for  the  Dollar  Steamship  Line 
Round-the-World  Service.  Mr.  Thom- 
as will  center  his  duties  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  globe  -  circling 
route  which  starts  with  the  New 
Year.  Seven  502-type  combination 
passenger  and  freight  liners  will  be 
placed  in  this  colossal  enterprise — 
affording  the  first  complete  world- 
wide travel  and  freight  facilities 
ever  provided  by  any  company  un- 
der any  flag.  San.  Francisco  is  to 
be  the  home  port  and  headquarters 
of  the  line.  Mr.  Thomas  is  one  of 
the  best-known  passenger  traffic 
executives  in  Pacific  trades.  He  has 
been  connected  with  ocean  transpor- 
tation since  first  entering  business. 
He  was  formerly  general  manager 
of  the  China  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany, until  that  firm  ceased  its 
trans-Pacific  service.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Thomas  was  associated 
with  passenger  affairs  of  the  Pa- 
cific  Mail   Steamship   Company. 

Charles  L.  Wheeler,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Mc- 
Cormick  shipping  interests,  recent- 
ly toured  the  Pacific  Northwest.  On 
returning  to  the  headquarters  in 
San  Francisca  Mr.  Wheeler  reports 
that  the  demand  for  coastwise  lum- 
ber space  from  Puget  Sound  and  Co- 
lumbia River  points  continues  to 
hold  strong.  Advance  lumber  book- 
ings indicate  full  cargoes  for  some 
time  ahead. 


Richard  Prosser,  traffic  manager 
of  the  New  Electra  Line,  announces 
a  slashing  reduction  in  Pacific 
coastwise  passenger  fares  for  ac- 
commodations on  the  electrically- 
driven  liner  Cuba  operating  between 
San  Francisco  and  Portland  with  a 
weekly  sailing  from  both  cities. 

The  new  low  fares,  which  go  into 
effect  immediately,  are  as  follows: 
minimum  first-class  fare  of  $24  re- 
duced to  $19.50;  outside  saloon  deck 
rooms  reduced  from  $26  to  $22.50; 
promenade  deck  rooms  which  have 
hitherto  been  $31  and  $29,  reduced 
to  $25;  de  luxe  rooms  with  bath  re- 
duced from  $39  to  $27.50. 

The  standard  round  trip  fare 
which  has  been  uniform  on  all  lines 
operating  to  Portland,  is  reduced  on 
the  Cuba  from  $50  to  $43.25,  good 
for  any  accommodations  except  de 
luxe.  The  return  limit  on  round 
trip  tickets  will  be  four  months. 

It  is  expected  that  the  reduced 
steamer  rates  will  have  the  effect 
of  bringing  a  larger  volume  of  win- 
ter tourists  from  the  Northwest  to 
California.  Travelers  to  and  from 
Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane,  etc.,  will 
be  able  to  use  the  steamer  to  and 
from  Portland  at  a  great  saving. 

F,  Mangelsdorf,  branch  manager 
at  San  Francisco  for  the  Ship  Own- 
ers' Radio  Service,  Inc.,  announces 
that  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  will  continue  his  company's 
service  on  the  five  535-type  liners 
operated  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company  between  San  Fran- 
cisca and  the  Orient.  During  the 
recent  Japan  disaster  the  value  of 
radio  communication  facilities  as 
provided  on  the  535's  was  very  con- 
clusively demonstrated.  The  liner 
President  Pierce,  which  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  earthquake  at  the 
time,  provided  communication  be- 
tween the  destroyed  ports  and  the 
Chinese  coast,  and  also  the  U.  S. 
Navy  with  communication  to  the 
Philippines.  During  the  four  days 
immediately  following  the  disaster 
practically  all  the  news  and  relief 
messages  were  handled  through  the 
President  Pierce  and  the  President 
Lincoln.  Mr.  Mengelsdorf  also  .states 
that  the  Shipping  Board  has  as- 
signed radio  service  on  the  West 
Mahwah  and  the  West  Calera  to 
the  Ship  Owners'  Radio  Service, 
Inc.  The  West  Calera  is  taking  the 
place  of  the  President  Harrison  in 
the  East  Coast  of  South  America 
trade,  for  which  Swayne  &  Hoyt  are 
managing  agents. 

J.  J.  Gorman,  general  manager  of 
Yamashita  Company,  Inc.,  with 
headquarters  at  Portland,  announces 
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that  Sanderson-Kernahan,  Ltd.,  Mer- 
chants Exchange  building,  Vancou- 
ver, B.  C,  are  succeeding  C.  Gard- 
ner Johnson,  Ltd.,  as  agents  for  the 
Yamashita  interest  at  that  port. 
Yamashita  service,  Mr.  Gorman 
stated,  now  provides  four  steamers 
monthly  out  of  Puget  Sound  and 
Columbia  River  points  to  Yoko- 
hama, Kobe  and  Osaka.  Mr.  Gorman 
recently  made  a  tour  of  Pacific 
Coast  agencies,  and  while  in  San 
Francisco  was  in  conference  with 
A.  H.  Mortensen,  the  San  Francisco 
representative,  at  222  Robert  Dol- 
lar building. 

•^'•"•'^ 

W.  J.  Edwards,  Pacific  Coast  man- 
ager   of   Norton,    Lilly    &   Company, 

general  Pacific  Coast  agents  of  the 
Isthmian  and  Argonaut  Lines  and 
one  of  the  greatest  shipping  or- 
ganizations under  any  flag,  an- 
nounces that  his  company  has  been 
named  general  agent  on  this  coast 
for  a  new  regular  cargo  service 
from  the  North  Pacific  to  the  West 
Coast  of  South  America. 

Mr.  Edwards  states  that  the  ser- 
vice will  begin  late  in  December 
with  the  sailing  of  the  steamer  At- 
lantic, formerly  West  Catanace, 
which  was  sold  recently  in  the  East 
and  is  loading  at  Baltimore  for  the 
new  trade  route.  Detailed  announce- 
ment of  the  service  is  expected  soon. 
The  ports  of  call  will  be  Puget 
Sound,  San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles on  the  North  Pacific,  and 
Paita,  Callao,  Mollendo,  Arica 
Iquique  and  Antofagasta,  on  the 
South  Pacific,  and  possibly  as  far 
south  as  Valparaiso.  Additional 
calls  will  be  made  if  cargo  offers. 
The  entrance  of  the  Norton,  Lilly 
line  into  this  trade  brings  the  num- 
ber of  companies  in  the  trade  to 
five;  namely,  General  Steamship 
Corporation,  Grace  Lines,  Inc., 
Latin-America  Line  and  Toyo  Risen 
Kaisha. 

^.•.••'^ 

Charles  T.  Ware,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Nawsco  Line,  was  recently  in 
San  Francisco  to  confer  with  offi- 
cials of  the  Robert  Dollar  Company. 
Mr.  Ware  stated  that  additional  ton- 
nage and  more  frequent  sailings  by 
the  North  Atlantic  &  Western 
Steamship  Company  would  be  the 
early  outcome  of  the  new  Dollar- 
Nawsco  intercoastal  service  ar- 
rangement. Mr.  Ware  declares  that 
the  Nawsco  flag  is  in  the  coast-to- 
coast  trade  permanently, 
■{•.•..••if* 

W.  W.  Swadley,  master  marine 
photographer  operating  in  and  about 
the  port  of  San  Francisco,  was 
quietly  married  on  November  10  to 
Miss    Marion    Scott,    popular    young 


society  favorite  of  the  Bay  Cities 
district.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swad- 
ley motored  through  California  fol- 
lowing the  ceremony,  and  are  now 
comfortably  located  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, receiving  a  royal  welcome 
home  from  their  hosts  of  friends. 

Fred  S.  Samuels,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Oceanic  Steamship 
Company,  announces  the  purchase 
of  the  liner  Cadana,  formerly  the 
Sierra,  sistership  to  the  liners  Ven- 
tura and  Sonoma,  operating  between 
San  Francisco  and  Australia.  The 
Cadana  will  augment  the  service  of 
the  Oceanic's  Sydney  line.  The 
steamer  is  twin-screw;  3757  tons 
net,  and  was  built  in  1900  at  Phila- 
delphia by  the  Cramp  yards.  She  is 
400  feet  long,  with  a  beam  of  50.2 
feet  and  a  depth  of  25.9. 
^.•'•••^ 

J.  J.  Tynan,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  is  in  re- 
ceipt of  an  interesting  telegram 
covering  the  remarkable  perform- 
ance of  the  San  Francisco-built  ore 
carrier  Chilore.  The  Chilore  was  re- 
cently completed  at  the  Union  plant 
of  the  Bethlehem  yards,  since  which 
time  it  has  been  in  the  service  of 
the  Ore  Steamship  Company,  mak- 
ing over  60,000  miles,  with  no  re- 
pair   costs.     The    Chilore    is    20,000 


d.  w.  t.,  with  a  speed  of  11  Mj  knots 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  vessels 
ever  built  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  She 
is  running  between  Baltimore  and 
Chilean  ports. 

The  steamer  Nanking,  which  was 
confiscated  some  months  ago  by  the 
Federal  government,  was  sold  on 
November  17  to  the  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Company.  The  steamer  will  be 
reconditioned  and  operated  in  the 
coastwise  passenger  and  freight 
trade. 

■{•••"•.^ 

The  Shipping  Board  awarded  con- 
tracts on  November  15  for  the  re- 
conditioning of  five  Hog  Island  type 
"B"  steamers.  The  steamers  Can- 
tigny,  Marne,  and  Tours  will  be  re- 
conditioned by  the  Federal  Ship- 
building Company  on  a  bid  of  $1,- 
004,650;  the  Staten  Island  Ship- 
building Company  will  perform  the 
work  on  the  Ourcq  on  a  bid  of  $389,- 
500;  and  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
was  awarded  contract  for  recondi- 
tioning of  the  Aisne  on  a  bid  of 
$390,000.  The  work  on  these  steam^ 
ers  will  take  from  75  to  125  days. 
They  will  be  placed  in  the  London 
trade  as  fast  freight  carriers  with 
refrigerator  facilities,  and  will  take 
the  place  of  the  steamers  sold  to 
the  Dollar  Company  to  be  used  in  its 
round-the-world  service. 


Elmer  A.  Sperry,  Jr.,  son  of  the  iiivciilor  ol  the  Spcny  jyro-pilot,  demonstrates  "Iron  Mike" 
to  Commodore  Peter  Johnson,  commander  of  the  Matson  Navigation  Company's  liner  Maui,  just 
before  the  ship's  departure  November  14  for  Honolulu.  The  Maul  is  the  first  passenger  ship  plying 
between  San  Francisco  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  be  equipped  with  both  the  Sperry  gyro-pilot 
and  the  Kolster  radio  compass  and  position-finder.  V.  Ford  Greaves,  representative  of  Dr.  Frederick 
Kolster,  the  device's  inventor,  is  seen  at  the  right,  with  the  receiving  headset  over  his  ears,  picking 
up   testing    signals. 
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THE  MONTH'S  DEVELOPMENTS  ON  THE 

PACIFIC  COAST 


OX  the  evening  of  October  18. 
1923,  the  Marine  Insurance 
Study  Class  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Association 
of  Marine  Underwriters  commenced 
its  third  term. 

This  class  has  already  completed 
two  very  successful  years  of  study 
and  this  term's  attendance  indicates 
a  continued  interest  in  the  subject 
of  marine  insurance. 

The  class  is  controlled  by  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Wilfred  Page  of 
George  E.  Billings  Company,  George 
Jordan  of  the  Fireman's  Fund  In- 
surance Company,  and  Harry  Stod- 
dard of  the  Automobile  Insurance 
Company.  These  gentlemen  have 
been  closely  associated  with  the 
class  since  its  inception  and  are 
largely   responsible   for   its    success. 

This  committee  has  appointed  as 
chairman  for  the  present  term  James 
A.  Quinby  of  George  E.  Billings 
Company,  who  is  to  be  complimented 
upon  the  able  manner  in  which  he 
has  conducted  the  meetings. 

The  subject  chosen  for  this  term's 
study  is  the  Marine  Insurance  Act 
of  1906.  It  is  intended  that  this 
act  shall  be  taken  up  section  by  sec- 
tion in  its  reference  to  local  prac- 
tice. 

At  the  first  meeting  above  refer- 
red to,  the  first  and  second  sections 
of    the    act    were    under    discussion, 
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Mr.  Knowles  of  H.  R.  Mann  &  Com- 
pany leading.  A  very  successful 
meeting  ensued  and  a  program  was 
laid  out  for  future  studj'. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  class 
held  on  November  1,  J.  V.  Bumbury 
of  the  Royal  Insurance  Company 
was  the  speaker.  Section  No.  3  of 
the  act,  regarding  the  illegality  of 
venture  as  affecting  its  insurability 
being  the  topic.  Naturally  enough, 
this  subject  led  to  a  heated  argu- 
ment on  bootlegging,  and  the  legal 
aspect  of  a  cargo  of  contraband 
liquor. 

The  third  meeting  was  held  on 
November  15,  M.  M.  Levis  of  Marsh 
&  McLennan  being- the  speaker,  with 
C.  S.  North  of  Willcox,  Peck  & 
Hughes  acting  as  advisor.  The 
fourth  section  of  the  act,  dealing 
with  insurable  interest,  rights  of 
owner,  mortgagee  and  shareholder 
were  the  main  subjects  covered. 

These  very  interesting  meetings 
are  held  in  the  Board  of  Marine 
Underwriters'  rooms,  617  Balfour 
building,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance is  well  over  thirty. 

That  this  study  class  is  supplying 
a  long-felt  want  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  the  membership  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  underwriters. 
Brokers  and  shipping  men  generally 
having  need  of  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  subject  covered  have  found  it 


most  helpful.  The  membership  is 
not  limited,  the  only  prerequisite 
being  a  sincere  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  marine   insurance. 

Cards  are  sent  out  to  the  mem- 
bers during  the  week  preceding 
each  meeting.  The  cards  announce 
the  subject,  speaker  and  reading 
references;  so  as  to  enable  each 
member  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the   discussion. 

Policy   Forms 

A  rather  interesting  situation  has 
developed  recently  in  the  local  mar- 
ket with  reference  to  the  "perils 
clause"  in  hull  policy  forms  issued 
by  the  various  companies. 

It  is  now  brought  forth  that  there 
is  a  wide  dissimilarity  in  these 
clauses  and  the  contention  is  that 
they  should  be  made  uniform.  This 
does  seem  a  very  desirable  and  even 
necessary  thing.  A  careful  survey 
of  the  various  forms  have  shown 
that  at  least  in  some  cases  the  "per- 
ils clauses"  were  notably  lacking 
in  some  particular.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  word  "fire"  was  omitted 
entirely  from  one  of  the  policy  forms 
under  inspection. 

With  this  situation  prevailing,  the 
following  could  very  well  happen. 
A  broker  on  one  of  our  local  vessels 
accepts  a  series  of  policies  to  each 
of  which  is  attached  our  American 
hulls    (Pacific)    form.     Without   ref- 
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erence  to  the  various  "perils  clauses" 
the  policies  are  apparently  uniform. 
Nevertheless  the  policies  in  question 
could,  in  the  event  of  an  adjustment 
of  loss,  bear  varying  construction 
according  to  the  wording  of  the  in- 
dividual  "perils    clause". 

It  could  of  course  be  argued  that 
the  various  companies  have  inserted 
in  their  own  policies  those  risks 
which  they  as  an  individual  com- 
pany were  willing  to  bear.  This  ar- 
gument cannot,  however,  be  applied 
to  the  insuring  of  our  local  steam 
schooners.  These  vessels  are  all 
subject  to  ratings  which  naturally 
are  based  on  the  perils  to  be  in- 
sured against  as  well  as  a  consid- 
eration of  the  vessel's  age,  trade,  etc 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  local 
hull  underwriters  will  take  prompt 
and  concerted  action  in  this  matter. 
Otherwise  they  will  doubtless  be 
asked  to  accede  to  clauses,  in  the 
construction  of  which  they  had  no 
part,  and  which  will  certainly  leave 
nothing  to  the  imagination. 
The  Japanese  Disaster 

The  fact  that  practically  all  Jap- 
anese fire  insurance  policies  exclude 
losses  consequent  upon  earthquake 
is  of  vital  importance  to  marine 
companies. 

Naturally  enough,  when  faced 
with  such  a  contingency,  there  will 
be  a  tendency  to  make  some  one  foot 
the  bill.  In  this  case  it  will  be  the 
marine  companies  who  will  be  on 
the  receiving  end. 

The  great  danger  is,  of  course, 
that  fraudulent  claims  will  attain 
all  the  attributes  of  valid  ones  by 
virtue  of  supporting  documents  of, 
to  say  the  least,  (juestionable  origin. 
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This  matter  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  very  careful  study,  both  in  this 
market  and  in  London.  To  forestall 
this  expected  deluge,  insofar  as  pos- 
sible, underwriters'  agents,  etc.,  on 
the  ground  have  been  instructed  to 
make  the  fullest  investigation  pos- 
sible, but  to  refrain  from  settling 
any  losses.  They  have  also  been 
asked  not  to  issue  any  certificates 
of  loss,  pending  the  arrival  in  Jap- 
an of  underwriters'  representatives 
chosen  to  safeguard  their  interests. 

Sir  Joseph  Lowry  of  the  London 
Salvage  Association  has  consented 
to  act  in  this  capacity  for  the  Eng- 
lish underwriters  and  is  now  en 
route  to  Japan.  It  is  expected  that 
this  gentleman  will  travel  via  San 
San  Francisco  and  local  underwrit- 
ers are  looking  forward  to  the  op- 
portunity of  consulting  with  him. 

Forrest  Single,  of  the  firm  of 
Bingham,  Englar  &  Jones,  will  be 
associated  with  Sir  Lowry,  acting  in 
the  interests  of  the  American  un- 
derwriters. 

Through  the  collaboration  of  the 
various  marine  boards,  complete 
data  have  been  compiled  of  all  ship- 
ments which  might  have  been  at 
risk  on  September  1,  the  date  of 
the  disaster.  This  information  has 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  these 
gentlemen,  and  will  of  course  be 
of  untold  value  to  them  in  this  work. 
Marine   Rates 

The  local  market  is  still  laboring 
under  the  condition  of  ill-gotten, 
or,  perhaps,  what  might  be  better 
termed    ill-given,    rate    reductions. 

Marine  rates,  as  in  other  insur- 
ance lines,  are  supposedly  based  on 
a  company's  experience  with  a  mar- 


gin for  underwriting  profit.  For  the 
purpose  of  arriving  at  this  rate  in- 
telligently, the  company  maintains 
an  elaborate  system  of  classification 
and  other  working  data. 

Unfortunately  these  provisions  for 
a  company's  well  being  are  oftimes 
lost  sight  of  in  the  mad  scramble  to 
attain   new  or   hold   old   accounts. 

Instead  of  facing  the  problem  of 
"at  what  rate  can  this  risk  be  writ- 
ten at  a  profit?"  it  now  appears  to 
be  "at  what  rate  do  we  have  to  un- 
derwrite this  business  to  get  or 
hold  it?" 

Every  day  companies  are  asked 
to  make  concessions  by  way  of  re- 
ductions in  rate  for  no  better  reason 
than  that  some  competing  company 
is  willing  to  make  it.  If  the  com- 
pany who  originally  grants  the  re- 
duction can  justify  its  so  doing  by 
the  prescribed  formula  all  is  well. 
This  would  prove  no  hardship,  as  it 
v.'ould  indicate  that  an  excessive 
rate  had  been  charged.  This,  hew- 
ever,  the  rate  cutter  cannot  do,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  some  isolated  case. 

The  reasons  existing  for  this  con- 
dition are  manifold,  the  principal 
one  being  that  there  is  too  much 
market  for  the  amount  of  business 
to  be  had.  On  top  of  this  there  is 
a  surplus  of  brokers  and  super-brok- 
ers, all  battling  for  business. 

A  lower  rate  is  accomplished  by 
the  stroke  of  a  pen  and  is  greeted 
with  a  wide  smile.  Any  attempt, 
however,  to  secure  an  increase  is 
practically  impossible,  be  it  ever  so 
obvious  that  same   i.=;  justified. 

It  has  long  been  argued  that  a 
general  tariff  on  marine  business  is 
out  of  the   question.      Perhaps   this 
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is  SO,  but  it  can  and  will  be  accom- 
plished at  least  to  some  degree. 
There  are  certain  classes  of  busi- 
ness which  are  peculiar  to  this  sec- 
tion and  for  which  there  is  no  com- 
petition outside  the  local  market. 
These  at  least  should  and,  as  stated 
before,  will  of  a  necessity  become 
a  matter  subject  to  scheduled  rat- 
ing. Otherwise  there  will  come  a 
time  when  the  business  for  which 
the  companies  are  striving  will  not 
be  worth  having.  Indeed,  in  some 
instances  this  condition  is  perilously 
close,  if  not  already  accomplished. 
Better  informed  companies  are  forced 
to  pass  business  entirely  because  it 
is  manifestly  impossible  to  write 
same  at  a  profit. 

Like  all  other  clouds,  this  one  has 


a  silver  lining  in  that  sooner  or 
later  some  companies  are  going  to 
refuse  to  continue  operations  along 
the  lines  outlined  above  and  will  re- 
tire gracefully,  or  otherwise.  While 
ultimately  this  would  lessen  the 
mouths  to  be  fed,  it  is  a  long  drawn 
out  process.  If  it  resolves  itself 
into  a  question  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  a  good  many  are  apt  to 
be  scorched  in  company  with  the 
one  who  started  the  conflagration. 

Let  us  hope  rather  that  a  com- 
pany will  at  no  far  distant  day  be 
called  upon  to  work  out  its  salva- 
tion on  a  more  justifiable  basis — this 
by  reason  of  a  present  day  adjust- 
ment of  method  rather  than  the  re- 
ward of  perseverance. 


Developments  of  the  Month  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast 

CHARLES  F.  HOWELL,   Contributing  Editor 


JAPANESE  earthquake  develop- 
ments, so  far  as  the  marine 
insurance  end  is  concerned, 
have  been  meagre.  It  is  not 
believed  that  the  losses  are  going 
to  prove  alarming.  Indeed,  a  recent 
communication  from  London  to  A. 
F.  Shaw  &  Company  of  Chicago, 
was  to  the  effect  that  underwriters 
at  Lloyds  are  quite  unconcerned 
over  the  outlook,  believing  that 
"when  all  claims  are  known,  the 
total  amount  of  loss  will  probably 
be  comparable  with  losses  which 
the  underwriters  are  customarily 
called   upon  to   pay  for  the   loss   of 


a  single  steamer  and  cargo,  and 
will  only  be  a  very  small  percent- 
age of  the  annual  premium  income 
of  Lloyd's  underwriters."  Cable  ad- 
vices to  New  York  marine  insurers 
are  scarcely  so  reassuring.  The 
Board  of  Underwriters  has  received 
word  from  its  Japanese  correspon- 
dents stating  that  a  heavy  cotton 
loss  seems  likely.  The  first  thought 
has  always  been  of  silk  losses,  it 
will  be  recalled.  It  appears,  from 
the  reports  of  these  correspondents, 
that  the  cotton  warehouses  at  Yoko- 
hama were  all  destroyed  by  fire  dur- 
ing the  debacle  following  the  earth- 


quake of  September  1;  and  this  has 
been  unwelcome  news  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  one  of  the  two  big 
cotton  marine  insurance  pools  had 
a  considerable  concentration  of  lia- 
bility at  Yokohama  at  the  time. 
Cornes  &  Co.,  of  Kobe,  surveyors 
whose  names  are  appearing  with 
marked  regularity  in  connection 
with  the  assemblage  of  data,  are 
the  authorities  for  this  important 
piece  of  news.  They  add  that  along 
with  the  cotton  warehouses  the 
bonded  warehouses  were  partly  or 
totally  destroyed;  but  they  send  the 
cheering  intelligence  that  seven 
quays  are  found  to  be  intact  at 
Yokohama,  thus  assuring  the  safety 
of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  car- 
goes on  the  docks  there.  From  the 
omission  in  the  cablegram  of  any 
reference  to  silk  losses,  it  is  being 
inferred  that  probably  there  was 
not  so  great  a  concentration  of  lia- 
bility on  this  class  of  goods  as  has 
all  along  been  feared. 

At  the  present  time  the  efforts  of 
the  underwriters,  both  here  and 
abroad,  are  being  centered  upon  the 
collection  of  data  that  is  to  provide 
a  basis  for  the  adjusters'  settlement 
work.  In  London  the  insurance 
companies  and  underwriters  at 
Lloyd's  are  working  in  concert,  hav- 
ing appointed  a  common  committee 
to  act  for  all  in  the  matter  of  set- 
tlements. Unfortunately,  the  tra- 
ditional discord  in  the  American 
marine  insurance  market  has  pre- 
vented the  consummation  of  such 
cooperation  despite  a  determined  ef- 
fort  to    bring    it    about;    here    each 
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company  is  going  to  adjust  on  its 
own  account.  A  prominent  English 
shipping  figure,  manager  of  the 
London  Salvage  Association,  has 
sailed  for  Japan,  accompanied  from 
the  United  States  bj^  Forrest  E. 
Single,  of  the  New  York  admiralty 
law  firm  of  Bingham,  Englar  & 
Jones,  for  the  purpose  of  assemb- 
ling all  data  possible.  They  will, 
however,  do  no  adjusting.  Mr. 
Single  is  armed  with  an  immense 
amount  of  documentary  evidence  to 
aid  in  the  work,  such  as  insurance 
certificates,  copies  of  invoices,  etc. 
In  order  to  pool  information  and 
facilitate  the  investigation  of  losses, 
surveyors  at  Yokohama  and  Kobe 
have  united  temporarily  in  the 
Kobe  and  Yokohama  Marine  Insur- 
ance Committee. 

Scientific  Expedition  Covered 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  encour- 
agement to  find  that  American  un- 
derwriters can  get  together  and 
meet  foreign  competition  when  they 
try  hard  enough.  This  has  just  been 
demonstrated  in  the  complete  cov- 
ering in  the  American  market  of 
the  hull  and  equipment  of  the  Blos- 
som, a  , vessel  that  recently  sailed 
for  a  two-year  cruise  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans  under 
the  auspices- of  the  Cleveland  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History.  This  ex- 
pedition was  launched  for  the  dis- 
covery and  collection  of  bird  and 
other  specimens  in  islands  of  those 
waters  that  are,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  uninhabited.  Cape  Town, 
South  Africa,  is  to  be  the  base  from, 
which  the  specimens  are  to  be 
shipped  back  to  Cleveland.  This  be- 
ing a  national  enterprise,  in  a  way, 
it  has  been  encouraging  to  find  that 
American  companies  rose  to  the  oc- 
casion and  wrote  the  entire  cover- 
age. The  hull  has  a  value  of  $25,- 
000  and  this  was  written  against 
total  and  constructive  total  loss  and 
free  of  general  average  and  salvage 
charges  at  a  rate  of  15  per  cent. 
Additional  amounts  were  written  on 
the    equipment    and    instruments    at 


the  same  figure.  The  Blossom,  ex 
Lucy  R.,  has  been  especially  pre- 
pared and  fitted  out  for  the  hazards 
of  currents  and  rocks  that  may  be 
anticipated  in  waters  that,  while 
not  uncharted,  are  but  little  known. 
She  will  be  gone  about  two  years. 
Her  wireless  outfit  is  of  the  latest 
design,  and  her  navigator,  sailing 
master  and  assistant  are  men  of 
years  of  experience,  many  of  which 
were  passed  in  the  part  of  the  world 
to  which  she  is  bound.  R.  A.  Ful- 
ton &  Company,  New  York,  handled 
the  insurance. 

Important   Merger 

Directors  of  the  United  States 
Lloyds  and  the  Merchants  &  Ship- 
pers have  accepted  a  plan  of  con- 
solidation of  these  two  companies 
under  the  name  of  the  United  States 
Merchants  &  Shippers.  This  will 
become  effective  as  soon  as  the 
New  York  Insurance  Department 
has  completed  its  examinations  of 
the  two  concerns,  which  will  prob- 
ably be  before  the  close  of  the  year. 
The  Crum  &  Forster  interest  has 
been  strong  in  both  companies  dur- 
ing 1923,  and  this  latest  move  is 
of  similar  nature  to  the  merger  of 
the  Washington  Marine  with  the 
United  States  Lloyds  early  in  the 
year.  The  combined  institution  will 
have  strong  assets  and  surplus. 
Secretary  Martin  of  the  Merchants 
&  Shippers  is  to  join  the  consolida- 
tion as  a  vice-president.  The  pres- 
ident will  be  Douglas  F.  Cox  of  Ap- 
pleton  &  Cox,  who  is  president  of 
the  United  States   Lloyds. 

Apple   Shipments   Look  Up 

As  a  result  of  the  substantial  re- 
duction in  ocean  freight  rates  on  ap- 
ples moving  between  Atlantic  ports 
of  this  country  and  Great  Britain, 
it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  a 
considerable  increase  will  speedily 
develop  in  exports  of  this  fruit  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  King- 
dom. Apples  shipped  in  the  refrig- 
erated space  of  a  vessel  are  insured 
subject  to  the  refrigeration  clause, 
which   includes   damage   due  to   the 
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breakdown  of  the  machinery  and 
likewise  to  the  freezing  equipment 
or  lack  of  sufficient  refrigeration. 
The  marine  rates  are  based  on  type 
of  vessel  carrying  the  apples,  hav- 
ing particular  regard  to  the  length 
of  time  taken  by  a  ship  in  making 
the  voyage.  Thus,  vessels  that  make 
the  run  to  England  in  ten  days  are 
rated  considerably  lower  than  those 
requiring  fourteen  or  fifteen  days 
to  make  the  same  voyage. 

The  "Twin  Ports"   Controversy 

Underwriters  have  eeen  giving  a 
substantial  part  of  their  time  dur- 
ing the  fall  months  in  studying  the 
work  of  the  powership  Twin  Ports, 
on  her  experimental  runs  between 
New  York  and  Duluth.  Many  of 
them  have  visited  the  vessel  during 
her  stay  in  New  York,  and  all  re- 
gard her  as  an  interesting  innova- 
tion in  Barge  Canal  traffic.  The 
owners  wish  to  use  her  in  the  south- 
ern coastwise  trade  after  the  close 
of  navigation  in  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  they  are  asking  a  West  India 
rating.  This  is  something  the  un- 
derwriters are  hesitating  about  al- 
lowing, as  some  surveyors  question 
her  stability  for  off-shore  trade  ow- 
ing to  thelightness  of  her  plates. 
The  fact  that  the  deck  is  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  make  it  difficult  for 
seamen  to  remain  above  during  a 
storm  is  regarded  as  an  obstacle. 
The  location  of  the  bridge  does  not 
permit  of  satisfactory  navigation 
under  stress  of  weather,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  underwriters,  because  it  pre- 
vents the  master  from  observing  the 
waterline  as  closely  as  is  desired. 
Admirers  of  the  ship  scout  the  idea 
of  her  being  an  "experiment"  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  and  call  atten- 
tion to  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  she  answers  her  helm  as  dem- 
onstrated in  her  wonderful  steering 
displays  in  making  and  leaving  her 
berth  at  New  York  despite  conges- 
tion and  current. 

Pilferage  Clearing  House 

It  has  finally  been   decided  to  go 
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ahead  with  the  formation  of  a  cen- 
tral bureau  for  the  securing  and 
disseminating  of  pilferage  informa- 
tion at  the  port  of  New  York.  More 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  firms 
have  already  signified  their  inten- 
tion of  joining  the  movement.  At 
a  recent  meeting  held  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Merchants  Association  over 
two  hundred  representatives  of  in- 
surance, shipping,  exporting,  im- 
porting and  allied  interests  were 
present  when  the  decision  was  un- 
animously made  to  adopt  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  provisional  commit- 
tee and  form  a  clearing  house  for 
the  exchange  of  exclusive  informa- 
tion on  pilferage  and  theft  of  freight. 
It  was  the  general  opinion  that  such 
a  bureau  would  tend  to  promote  the 
commercial  interests  of  firms,  indi- 
viduals, organizations,  members  and 
others  engaged  in  the  steamship, 
railroad,  litherage,  warehousing  aud 
trucking  carried  on  in  connection 
with  the  export  and  import  business 
within  the  limits  of  the  port  of  New 
York.  The  following  were  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  draft  by-laws 
and  nominate  officers:  A.  J.  Bar- 
naud;  W.  M.  Mahoney,  foreign  trade 
manager  of  the  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion ;  Henry  Reed,  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Marine  Underwriters; 
J.  A.  C.  Jansen,  of  the  Shippers' 
Conference  Committee  of  New  York; 
R.  S.  Guilford,  I.  M.  M.,  represent- 
ing steamship  interests;  and  D.  V. 
A.  Abercrombie,  of  the  Abercrom- 
bie  Corporation. 
Shipping  Board  Deviation  Permit 
The  United  States  Shipping  Board 
is  now  using  the  following  clause  in 
its  bills  of  lading: 

"If  vessel  be  prevented  from  reach- 
ing her  destination  by  quarantine, 
shallow  water,  blockade,  conditions 
of  weather,  surf,  ice,  war  or  civil 
disturbances;  or  (if  it  becomes  im- 
practicable to  discharge  the  goods 
at  destination  on  account  of  con- 
gestion, strike,  labor  difficulties,  or 
otherwise,  occurring  before  or  after 
receipt  of  goods  by  the  carrier)  ves- 


sel shall  have  liberty,  without  pro- 
ceeding to  or  near  port  of  destina- 
tion, to  proceed  to  and  discharge  the 
good  at  a  nearby  available  strike- 
free,  uncongested  port.  Notice  of 
discharge  of  goods  shall  be  des- 
patched to  consignee,  if  named  here- 
in, otherwise  to  the  shipper,  and 
such  discharge  shall  be  deemed  a 
complete  delivery  under  this  con- 
tract and  full  freight  shall  be  deem- 
ed earned.  All  expenses  incurred  on  . 
the  goods  shall   be  a  lien  thereon." 

It  would  seem  that  the  operation 
of  the  clause  granting  privilege  to 
the  carrier,  in  event  of  congestion 
or  labor  trouble  at  one  port,  to  dis- 
charge at  a  nearby  port,  might  in- 
validate the  insurance  under  the  or- 
dinary marine  policy,  as  the  latter 
contains  a  clause  excluding  the  risk 
of  strike  and  riot.  Notwithstanding 
the  deviation  clause  in  the  marine 
policy,  if  the  deviation  is  occasion- 
ed by  something  such  as  a  strike, 
which  is  expressly  excluded  from 
the  policy,  the  underwriter,  in  all 
probability,  would  not  be  liable  dur- 
ing the  period  of  deviation. 

Will  Watch  Sugar  Cargoes 

Should  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board,  as  has  been  intimated, 
place  a  hundred  or  more  of  its  idle 
vessels  in  the  sugar  trade  with  the 
West  Indies,  marine  underwriters 
may  be  depended  upon  to  keep ^ a 
sharp  outlook  upon  the  hulls  so  as- 
signed. In  general,  those  vessels 
are  suitable  for  such  work.  But 
sugar  is  a  commodity  that  is  pecu- 
liarly subject  to  damage  by  marine 
hazards,  and  therefore  the  uuder- 
writers  would  be  desirous  of  exam- 
ining carefully  vessels  that  had 
been  idle  for  any  considerable  time 
and  which  might  now  be  placed  in  the 
sugar  trade.  Experience  with  Ship- 
ping Board  vessels  in  the  sugar 
trade  has  not  been  entirely  satis- 
factory, owing  to  some  imperfection 
in  construction  or  to  lack  of  needed 
repairs;  and  these  conditions,  in 
the  past,  have  led  to  considerable 
damage  to  sugar  cargoes. 
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Each  Prest-O-Lite 
user  looks  to  his 
nearest  District 
Sales  Office  not 
merely  for  arrange- 
ments to  adequate- 
ly cover  acetylene 
needs,  but  for  help- 
ful co-operation 
and  advice  on  any 
matter  involved  in 
the  use  of  acetylene. 


Meeting  the  Demand 


To  meet  the  constantly  grow- 
ing demand  for  Prest-O-Lite 
service,  Prest-O-Lite's  cylinder 
factory  is  distributing  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  new 
cylinders. 

Years  of  experience  in  the 
manufacture  and  distribution 
of  Dissolved  Acetylene  has 
established  a  high  standard  for 


every  Prest-O-Lite  cylinder  — 
a  standard  that  Prest-O-Lite 
unfailingly  maintains  by  making 
its  cylinders  to  its  own  design 
and  under  its  careful  super- 
vision. 

An  inquiry  at  our  nearest  sales 
office  will  bring  you  informa- 
tion concerning  our  latest  sales 
and  service  plans. 


THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,  INC. 

General  Offices:  Carbide  and  Carbon  Bldg.,  30  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 
In  Canada:   Prest-O-Lite  Co.  of  Canada,  Toronto 


District  Sales  Offices 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 


Chicago 

Cleveland 

Dallas 


Detroit 
Kansas  City 
Los  Angeles 
Milwaukee 


New  Orleans 
New  York 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 
San  Francisco 
Seattle 
St.  Louis 


DISSOLVED   ACETYLENE 
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THOMAS  G.  BAIRD 

16  California  Street 
San  Francisco 

Douglas  2198 


GENERATORS 

BOILERS  PUMPS 

LIDGERWOOD  WINCHES 


BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILD- 
ING CORPORATION,  LTD. 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Union  Plant  Docking  Facilities 

Hunter's  Point  Works 

jraving  Dock,  1020  feet      Graving  Dock, 750  feet 

San  Pedro   Works 

(on  Los  Angeles  Harbor) 

Floating  Dry  Dock,  12,000  tons 

Alameda   Works 

Marine  railway, 2500tons  Marine  railway, 4000tons 

Potrero  Works 
Floating  Dry  Dock,  2500  tons  Floating  Dry 

Dock,  8000  tons       Floating  Dry  Dock,  3500  tons 

San  Francisco  Offices: 
20th  and  Illinois  Sts.  351  California  St. 


CROWLEY 

Launch  and  Tugboat  Co. 

Lighterage  Contractors 

Marine  Railway  800  tons  Capacity 
Ship   Repairing 


Howard- 1 

Wharf 


Phone 
Kearny  365  1 


LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILD- 
ING &  DRYDOCK  CORP'N. 

Shipbuilders  and  Engineers 

A   Ship   Construction,    Dry   Dock  and 

Repair  Plant,  complete  in  every  detail, 

maintainefl  for  service  to  the  Navy  and 

Merchant  Marine  at 

Los  Angeles  Harbor 
San  Pedro,  California 


MAIN  IRON  WORKS 

KEYSTONE  BOILER  WORKS 

Marine  Engines  and  Boilers, 
Ship  and   Engine   Repairs 

Sixteenth  and  Daggett  Sts. 
Phone  Market  752 


IN 

PACIFIC  COAST 

SHIPYARDS 


SHIP  REPAIRING 
SHIP  BUILDING 
RECONDITIONING 
ENGINE  REPAIRS 


Work  in  Prospect 

The  Golden  Gate  Ferry  Company 
of  San  Francisco,  which  operates 
the  diesel-electric  automobile  ferry- 
boats Golden  Gate  and  Golden  West 
from  San  Francisco  to  Sausalito,  is 
now  undergoing  reorganization  and 
recapitalization.  This  company  has 
consolidated  with  the  Six  -  Minute 
Ferry  Company  (also  formerly  oper- 
ating on  San  Francisco  Bay  at  Val- 
lejo  and  on  the  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land route),  and  stock  is  being  sold 
in  the  enlarged  enterprise.  It  is 
reported  that  the  plans  for  the  new- 
ly financed  company  will  include 
the  construction  of  four  additional 
ferryboats,  although  nothing  definite 
is  known  at  the  present  time  as  to 
the  type  of  vessel  to  be  ordered. 
However,  it  is  probable  that  the  new 
vessels  will  be  of  diesel-electric  pro- 
pulsion due  to  the  satisfactory  ser- 
vice being  given  by  the  two  ferries 
now   in   operation. 


It  is  now  definitely  announced 
that  the  Matson  Navigation  Com- 
pany has  asked  the  leading  ship- 
yards |to  submit  specifications  and 
estimates  for  the  construction  of 
an  express  passenger  and  freight 
liner  for  the  San  Francisco-Hono- 
lulu run. 


The  Oceanic  Steamship  Company 
during  October  announced  through 
Frederick  S.  Samuels,  assistant  to 
the  president,  that  (.the  two  turbo- 
electric  liners  planned  for  the  San 
Francisco  -  Australia  service  would 
be  built,  mail  contracts  for  the  next 
three  years  now  being  assured  by 
the    Postoffice    Department. 


Yard  News 

The  first  of  three  barges  building 
by  Sears  &  Smith  at  Honolulu  under 
contract  by  A.  W.  de  Young  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  government  was  launched 
at   Honolulu   during   October. 


The  Crowley  Shipyard  Company 
of  Oakland,  California,  is  negotiat- 
ing with  the  Shipping  Board  for  the 
purchase  of  a  large  drydock  now 
located  at  a  port  in  Texas.  This 
shipyard  recently  received  an  order 
from  W.  R.  Grace  &  Company  for 
the    construction    of    a    400    horse- 


power diesel-engined  tow  boat  which 
will  be  used  at  Lake  Titicaca,  Chile. 

The  Wilson  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Astoria,  Oregon,  has  received  an 
order  from  the  Arrow  Tug  &  Barge 
Company  for  the  construction  of  a 
diesel-engine  tug,  which  the  tugboat 
company  will  offer  to  the  city  of 
Astoria  for  service  as  a  fire  boat. 
The  tug  will  be  60  feet  long,  13 
feet  beam,  and  equipped  with  a  65- 
horsepower  Atlas  Imperial  diesel 
engine. 

The  Moore  Dry  Dock  Company 
has  completed  the  conversion  of  the 
steamship  Magunkook  to  a  motor- 
ship,  which  has  been  renamed  the 
Carriso.  The  vessel  has  loaded  a 
cargo  of  case  oil  and  petroleum  for 
the  Orient  and  on  her  return  will 
undergo  her  trials. 


The  N.  J.  Blanchard  Boat  Com- 
pany, Lake  Union,  Seattle,  whose 
plant  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire, 
has   begun  reconstruction. 


The  Marine  Construction  Com- 
pany, Seattle,  is  constructing  four 
lumber  scows  for  the  Pacific  Tow- 
boat  Company  of  Seattle,  the  first 
of  which  was  launched  the  latter 
part  of  October.  The  vessels'  di- 
mensions are  110  feet  long,  38  feet 
beam,  and  8  feet  depth,  capacity 
400,000  board  feet.  The  Pacific  Tow- 
boat  Company  is  reported  to  be  con- 
templating placing  orders  for  addi- 
tional scows  next  spring. 

The  Cholberg  Shipyards  at  Vic- 
toria, B.  C,  which  have  been  closed 
for  two  years  owing  to  litigation; 
have  been  reopened  under  the  man- 
agement of  Christian  Cholberg.  The 
yard  for  the  present  will  be  oper- 
ated on  a  small  scale  and  will  ac- 
cept orders  for  the  building  of  scows, 
barges,  small  schooners  and  other 
wood  construction  work. 

The  government  of  Argentina  will 
enter  into  contracts  with  American 
shipyards  for  the  modernization  of 
the  two  battleships  Rivadavia  and 
Moreno,  work  to  be  done  next  spring. 
Materials  for  the  modernization  of 
four  scout  ships  will  also  be  pur- 
chased in  this  country  and  shipped 
to  Argentina,  where  the  work  will 
be  done. 
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New  Construction 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  LTD. 

UNION   PLANT 

Potrero  Works 

Purchasing  Agent:    0.  W.  Streett, 

Submarines  USN: 

S-39,  hull  144,  delivered  Septl4/23. 

S-40,  hull  145. 

S-41,  hull   146. 

Alaska  Standard,  hull  5318,  tank 
barge,  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Calif.) ;  210 
LBP;  40  beam;  13-6  loaded  draft; 
full  diesel-electric  drive;  keel  May 
1/23;  launched  Oct6/23;  deliver  Dec 
1/23,  est. 

Hull  5319,  steel  barge.  Shell  Oil 
Co.;  140  LBP;  26  bolded  beam;  14 
molded  depth;    keel  Janl/24,  est. 

Hull  5320,  sister  to  above;  keel 
Janl/24,  est. 

Alameda  Works 

Lebore,  hull  5310,  combination  ore 
and  coal  carrier  Ore  Steamship  Co; 
571-6  LOA;  550-1  LBP;  72  molded 
beam;  44  molded  depth;  32-4  loaded 
draft;  111/2  loaded  speed;  20,000  D 
WT;  Curtis  turbines  vi^ith  Falk  re- 
duction gears,  5000  SHP;  3  Scotch 
SE  boilers,  17-6x12.  each  4287  sq  ft; 
oil  burners;  keel  Nov29/22;  launch- 
ed June5/23;   deliver  Novl5/23,  est. 

HANLON   DRYDOCK  &  SHIP- 
BUILDING COMPANY,  OAK- 
LAND, CALIF. 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  Barker. 

Dan  F.  Hanlon,  hull  89,  steam 
schr.  D.  J.  Hanlon;  2500  DWT;  1400 
IHP  engines;  2  B«&W  boilers. 

NAVY  YARD,  PUGET  SOUND 

Medusa,  repair  ship  for  govern- 
ment; 460  LBP;  70  beam;  about  19 
loaded  draft;  17-5  loaded  speed;  tur- 
gine  eng,  7000  IHP;  2  WT  express 
tvpe  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp;  keel 
Jan2/20;  launched  Aprl6/23;  deliver 
Octl/23,  est. 

Holland,  submarine  tender  for  gov- 
ernment; 460  LBP;  61  beam;  about 
20  loaded  draft;  16  K  loaded  speed; 
turbine  eng,  7000  IHP;  two  WT  ex- 
press type  boilers;  10,000  tons  disp; 
keel  Aprilll/21;  delivery  Aprl/24, 
est. 

NAVY   YARD,    MARE    ISLAND 

Montana,  battleship  USN;  660  LB 
P;  105  beam;  33  loaded  draft;  23 
loaded  speed;  42,200  disp;  turbo- 
electric  engs,  60,000  SHP;  12  Bu's 
express  boilers,  74,040  sq  ft;  keel 
Septl/20;    sold  for  scrapping. 


Repaii 


W.  F.  STONE  &  SON  SHIPBUILD- 
ING CO.,  OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Olive,  hull  51,  yacht,  for  F.  A. 
Hyde;  50  LBP;  14  beam;  6  loaded 
draft;    deliver  Janl/24,  est. 

PRINCE    RUPERT    DRY    DOCK    & 
SHIPYARD,  PRINCE  RUPERT,  B.C. 

Two  cruiser  hulls,  60  ft.  for  Do- 
minion Government  Fisheries  Ser- 
vice; deliver  Decl5/23,  est. 

TODD  DRYDOCK  &  CONSTRUC- 
TION CORP.,  TACOMA 

Cincinnati,  hull  107,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  sister  to  above;  keel  Mayl5' 
20;  launch  May23/21 ;  deliver  Octl/ 
23  est. 

Six  steel  barges,  U.  S.  Engineers, 
Portland;  120x34x7-6  feet. 

No  name,  passenger  and  freight 
steamer,  Southern  Pacific  Co.;  445 
LOA;  57  beam;  25  loaded  draft;  16 
knots  speed;  7000  DWT. 

lir  Awards 

Todd  Drydocks,  Inc.,  Seattle,  was 
awarded  contract  for  repairs  to  the 
General  Petroleum  tanker  Tejon 
damaged  in  a  collision  with  the 
steamship  Munrio  in  Humboldt  Bay 
the  latter  part  of  October.  Thirty 
plates  from  the  tanker's  hull  have 
been  removed,  some  to  be  faired  and 
some  to  be  replaced.  The  cost  of 
work  will  be  $50,000. 

The  San  Pedro  Avorks  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding  Corporation  are 
engaged  in  repairs  to  the  steamship 
Virginia  Olson  damaged  in  collis- 
ion at  that  port.  Cost  of  repairs 
will  be  $65,000. 

Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
dock  Corporation  is  engaged  in  the 
work  of  installing  new  boilers,  stacks 
and  piping  throughout  the  steamer 
Avalon  of  the  Wilmington  Trans- 
portation   Company. 

The  General  Engineering  and 
Drydock  Company,  Oakland,  was 
low  bidder  recently  on  repairs  to 
the  freight  steamer  Munrio  of  the 
Munson-McCormick  Steamship  Com- 
pany. The  vessel  was  damaged 
when  she  collided  with  the  tanker 
Tejon  some  weeks  ago.  The  follow- 
ing bids  were  submitted:  General 
Engineering  &  Drydock  Company, 
$62,500;  Moore  Dry  Dock  Company, 
$92,700;  Hanlon  Dry  Dock  Company, 
$91,000;  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,    $102,900. 


Construction   or    Repair  of   Vessels   of 
Any  Size 

Floating  docks  up  to  20,000  tons  lifting  capacity 
Marine  railways  up  to  10,000  tons  lifting  capacity 

Builders  of  Marine  and  Stationary 
Engines  and  Boilers 

MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 

Formerly  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company 

Yards.   Docks  and  Works:    Oakland.   California 

""clcplionc    Lakeside   5180 

San  Francisco  Office:   803   Balfour  Building 

Telephone    Kearny    5248 

Cable  Address:    Moorship 


BUILDING-CONVERSION 
REPAIR 

TODD  DRY  DOCK  &  CON- 
STRUCTION CORP. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

TODD  DRY   DOCKS,  INC. 

Harbor  Island,  Sixteenth  Ave.,  S.  W. 

Seattle,  Wash. 


UNITED  ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 

Marine  Repairs  and  Installations  of 
Every   Description 

Diesel   and   Semi-Diesel   Engines 

Repaired   and   Re-designed 

and  Re-built 

Office  and  Works:    298  Steuart  St. 
Phone  Kearny  5  1  40 


WILLAMETTE 

Iron  &  Steel  Works 

PORTLAND,  OREGON,  U.  S.  A. 

MARINE  AND 
STATIONARY  BOILERS 

MARINE  MACHINERY 

MARINE  REPAIRS  OF 
EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


Winslow  Marine  Railway  and 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc. 

Every  Modem  Facility  for  Docking 

and  Repairing  Wood  and  Steel  Ships 

Modern  Marine  Railway 

Capacity  4000  Tons 

San  Francisco  Agent 

Chas.  W.  Cook,  24  California  St. 

Plant:  Winslow,  Wash. 

Oi^ce.-  502  Burke  Bldg.,Seattle,Wash. 
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Atlantic,  Gulf,  Lakes,  Rivers 


AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:  W.  G.  A.  Millar. 

Twenty  coal  barges,  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  175 
x26xll;  15  delivered. 

Forty  coal  barges,  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.;  175  longby  26x11;  12  delivered. 

Five  coal  barges,  West  Kentucky 
Coal  Co.;  175  x  26  x  11  feet;  deliver 
Dec/23,  est. 

Twenty  coal  barges,  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.;  175x26x11  feet;  deliver  spring 
1924. 

Nineteen  barges,  U.  S.  Engineers, 
Louisville,  Ky.;  110x26x6-6;  deliver 
July/24,  est. 

THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING 
CO.,  LORAIN,  OHIO 

W.  H.  Gerhauser,  vice-president 
and  director  of  purchases. 

Greater  Detroit,  hull  785,  paddle 
steamer  Detroit  &  Cleveland  Nav. 
Co.;  535  LBP;  98  beam;  16  loaded 
draft;  20  mi  loaded  speed;  3  cyl 
comp  engs,  10,000  IHP;  6  SE  and  3 
DE  Scotch  boilers,  14x20;  keel  Feb 
10/23;  launched  Septl4/23;  deliver 
spring,  1924. 

Greater  Buffalo,  hull  786;  sister  to 
above;  keel  May2/23;  launched  Oct 
27/23, 

B.  H.  Taylor,  hull  787,  conveyor 
boat  Michigan  Limestone  Co.;  530 
LBP;  60  beam;  21  loaded  draft;  12 
mi  loaded  speed;  10,000  DWT;  TE 
engs,  2400  IHP;  3  Scotch  boilers, 
14x11;  keel  Mar24/23;  launched 
Sept21/22;     delivered   Octl9/23. 

No  name,  hull  788,  bulk  freighter, 
Ford  Motor  Co.;  590  LBP;  62  beam; 
20  loaded  draft;  13  loaded  speed; 
12,000  DWT;  3300  IHP;  Doxford 
diesel  engs. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS,  LTD., 
BATH,  MAINE 

Purchasing  Agent:   J.  L.  P.  Burke. 

Light  vessel  107,  hull  87,  second- 
class  light  vessel  US  Dept  of  Com- 
merce, 109-6  LBP,  30  beam,  14-4 
loaded  draft,  9V2  speed;  comp  eng, 
400  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers,  10-6x11- 
5;  keel  Aprl4!22;  launched  Nov3/ 
23,  est;    deliver  Janl/24,  est. 

Light  vessel  109,  hull  90,  Relief; 
sister  to  above;  keel  May  31/ 22; 
launched  Augl6/23;  deliver  Nov30/ 
23,  est. 

Light  vessel  110,  hull  91,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Oct6/22;  launch  Novl5/ 
23,  est;    deliver  JanL5/23,  est. 

Light  vessel  111,  hull  92,  sister  to 
above;  hull  only;  keel  Aug21/23; 
launch  Dec31/23,  est;  deliver  Feb 
/24,  est. 

No  name,  hull  96,  yacht  for  Hugh 
T.  Chisholm;  118-4  LBP;  18-6  beam; 
5  loaded  draft;  15  miles  loaded 
speed;  two  6-cyl  gas  engs,  total  IHP 
400;  keel  Nov20/23,  est;  deliver  Mav 
1/24,  est. 


BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  FORE  RIVER  PLANT, 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Lexington,  hull  1300,  airplane-car- 
rier USN. 

Raleigh,  hull  1382,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  launch  Oct25/22. 

Massachusetts,  hull  1400,  battle- 
ship USN;    to  be  scrapped. 

S-44,  hull  1391,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

S-46,  hull  1393,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 
launched  Septll/23. 

S-47,  hull  1394,  submarine  U.  S.  N. 

BETHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

CORP.,  HARLAN  PLANT, 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Moby  Dick,  hull  3483,  yacht,  F.  S. 
Fish;  about  116  LBP;  24  beam,  keel 
Mar29/23;    launched   Junel6/23. 

Hull  3486,  army  barge,  U.S.  Army ; 
keel   Sept24/23. 

Hull  3487,  army  barge,  U.  S.  Army. 

Hull  3488,  quarter  boat,  U.  S. 
Army;  keel  Sept24/23. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBLDG.  CORP., 

SPARROWS  POINT  PLANT, 

SPARROWS  POINT,  MD. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  hull  4217, 
passenger  vessel  Hudson  River  Day 
Line;  325  LBP;  76  beam  over  guards; 
13-8  deep;  1  TE  eng,  inclined,  3500 
HP;  2  single  and  2  double  ended 
boilers;  keel  Apr2/23;  launched  Oct 
20/23. 

Boston,  hull  4218,  passenger  ves- 
sel Eastern  Steamship  Co.;  385  LBP; 
72-6  beam;  23-9  moulded  depth;  twin 
screw  turbine  engs,  6400  HP;  6 
Scotch  boilers;  keel  Mar  13/ 23; 
launched    Oet27/23. 

New  York,  hull  4219,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Apr3/23;  launch  Nov 
24/23,  est. 

One  barge,  Sanford  &  Brooks; 
keel   July5/23. 


WILLIAM   CRAMP   &   SONS    SHIP 

&  ENGINE  BUILDING  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA 

Purchasing  Agent:    Ed.  C.  Geehr. 

Concord,  hull  449,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Mar29/20;  launch  Dec 
15/21;   99.9  per  cent  comp  Novl/23. 

Trenton,  hull  501,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Augl8/20;  launched  Apr 
16/23;   82.5  per  cent  comp  Novl/23. 

Marblehead,  hull  502,  scout  cruis- 
er USN;  keel  Aug4/20;  73.5  per  cent 
comp  Novl/23;   launched   Oct9/23. 

Memphis,  hull  503,  scout  cruiser 
USN;  keel  Octl4/20;  58  per  cent 
comp  Novl/23. 

DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS 
BAY  CITY,  MICH. 

No  name,  hull  61,  yacht  builder's 
account;  sister  to  above;  keel  June 
28/22;  launched  Aug6/23;  delivery 
June  1/24,  est. 

Yacht,  hull  70,  R.  E.  Olds;   100  L 


BP;  18-6  beam;  4  loaded  draft;  die- 
sel  eng,  250  IHP;  keel  Septl/23; 
launch  Novl5/23,  est.;  deliver  June 
1/24,  est. 

DRAVO    CONTRACTING    CO., 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Hulls  Nos.  262-272,  inc.,  11  steel 
barges,  U.  S.  Engineers,  430  gross 
tons  each. 

Hulls  Nos.  279-281  inc.,  3  steel 
sand  and  gravel  barges,  builder's 
account;   135  gross  tons. 

Hulls  282-285  inc.,  4  steel  dump 
scows,  builder's  account. 

Hulls  293-306  inc.,  14  steel  barges, 
Mississippi  River  Commission,  Mem- 
phis; 430  gross  tons  each. 

Hull  307,  steel  sand  and  gravel 
barge,  builder's  account,  135  gross 
tons. 

Hulls  308-313  inc.,  6  steel  dump 
scows,  U.  S.  Engineers,  Louisville; 
430  gross  tons  each. 

Hull  314,  steel  oil  barge,  Mexican 
Petroleum  Corp.;  760  gross  tons. 

Hulls  315-316,  2  steel  oil  barges, 
Mexican  Petroleum  Corp.;  230  gross 
tons  P3,cli 

Hull  317,  derrick  boat,  U.  S.  En- 
gineers, Huntington,  W.  Va.;  100 
gross  tons. 

Hull  318,  steel  hull  for  sand 
dredge;  Mississippi  River  Com., 
Memphis;   78   gross  tons. 

Hulls  319-327,  inc,  9  steel  derrick 
boat  hulls;  115  gross  tons  each;  for 
U.  S.  Engineers,  Louisville,  Ky. 

DUBUQUE  BOAT  AND  BOILER 
WORKS,  DUBUQUE,  IOWA 

Hulls  70  to  74,  inc.,  oil  barges, 
U.  S.  Engineers,  Rock  Island;  100 
LBP;  30  beam;  6  loaded  draft. 

Hulls  75-76,  2  oil  barges,  U.  S. 
Engineers,  Cincinnati;  100  LBP;  30 
beam;  6  loaded  draft. 

Hull  77,  hull  for  towboat,  U.  S. 
Engineers,  Nashville;  80  LBP;  20 
beam;  4-6  loaded  draft. 

FRASER,  BRACE,  LIMITED, 
THREE  RIVERS,  QUEBEC 

John  C.  Howard,  hull  20,  Lake 
freighter  George  Hall  Coal  Co.  of 
Canada;  250  LBP;  43  beam;  16-6 
loaded  draft;  12  loaded  speed;  3270 
short  tons  DWT;  TE  eng,  1400  IHP, 
19x32x56-36  stroke;  2  Scotch  marine 
boilers,  14-7x10-8,  coal  burning; 
keel  Apr/22;  launched  May5/23. 

GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING 

WORKS,  RIVER  ROUGE, 

MICHIGAN 

Purchasing  Agent:    Chas.  Short. 

Hull  245,  bulk  freighter,  Ford 
Motor  Co.;  586  LBP;  60  beam;  20 
loaded  draft;  II'-.  loaded  speed; 
12,000  DWT;  diesel  engs,  single 
screw. 

GREAT  LAKES   ENGINEERING 
WORKS,  ASHTABULA,  OHIO 

Twin  Cities,  hull  516;  refrigerator 
and  general  cargo,  McDougal  Term- 
inal Whse.  Co.;  250  LBP;  42  beam; 
diesel-electric;  keelFeb2/23;  launch- 
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ed   July3/23;   delivered   Sept  10  23. 

Twin  Ports,  hull  517,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Febl3  23;  launched  July 
31/23;   delivered  Octl8  23. 

JOHNSON  IRON  WORKS,  D.  D.  & 
S.  B.  CO.,  NEW  ORLEANS 

Hull  174,  fireboat.  City  of  New  Or- 
leans; 138  LBP;  29  beam;  15-6  load- 
ed draft;  comp  eng,  2  WT  boilers; 
launched  Mayl2  23;  delivered  Nov 
5/23. 

MANITOWOC    SHIPBUILDING 
CORP.,  MANITOWOC,  WIS. 

Pere  Marquette  21,  hull  209,  car 
ferrv,  Pere  Marquette  Rv.  Co.;  348 
LBP;  56  beam;  16  loaded  draft;  14 
mi.  loaded  speed;  2  sets  TE  engs; 
2750  total  IHP;  4  Scotch  boilers, 
14x6x11;  18  lbs.  pres;  keel  Octl!23: 
launch  Janl5/24,  est;  deliver  Mar 
15/24,  est. 

Pere  Marquette  22,  2ull  210,  sis- 
ter to  above;   deliver  Junel/24,  est. 

MARIETTA    MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,   POINT   PLEAS- 
ANT, W.  VA. 

Sailor,  hull  137,  towboat,  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Corp.;  165  LBP; 
36  beam;  7-6  depth;  105  gross  ton- 
nage; 16x32x8  ft  Tandem  comp  engs, 
western  river  return  tubular  boilers ; 
keel  Octl  23;  launch  Janl/24,  est; 
deliver  Febl/24,  est. 

No  name,  hull  138,  sister  to  above. 

NASHVILLE    BRIDGE    COMPANY, 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    Leo  E.  Wege. 

No  name,  hull  55,  barge  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment; 80  LBP;  26  beam;  4  loaded 
draft;  keel  Mav23  23;  launched  Aug 
8  23;   delivered   SeptlO  23. 

No  name,  hull  56,  barge  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment; 120  LBP;  36  beam;  6.5 
loaded  draft;  keel  Julvl  '23;  launch- 
ed   Septll/23;    delivered    Septl8/23. 

No  name,  hull  57,  sister  to  above; 
keel  Julvl  23;  launched  Octl6/23; 
delivered    Oct20  23. 

No  name,  hull  58,  sister  to  above: 
keel  Julvlo  23:  launched  Oct24  23; 
delivered    Oct27  23. 

No  name,  hull  59,  sister  to  above; 
keel    Julylo  23:    launched    Nov5/23. 

No  name,  hull  60,  barge,  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment; 60  LBP;  23  beam;  4.5  load- 
ed draft;  keel  Julvl/23;  launch  Nov 
30  23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  61,  towboat  for  T. 
L.  Herbert  &  Sons;  92  LBP;  26 
beam:  4  loaded  draft;  66  DWT; 
launched  Octl  23;  delivered  Oct 
1  23. 

Hulls  62-64.  barges  for  U.  S.  govt, 
80  LBP;  26  beam;  4  loaded  draft; 
deliver  Feb/24,  est. 

Hull  67,  standard  barge  for  T.  L. 
Herbert  &  Sons,  100  LBP;  22  beam; 
5  loaded  draft:  keel  Octl  23;  de- 
livered Oct26/23. 

NAVY  YARD,  BOSTON 

Whitney,   destroyer  tender   No.    4, 


U.  S.  Navy;  460  L.B.P.;  61  beam; 
21  loaded  draft;  16  knots  loaded 
speed;  10,600  tons  displ;  7000  S.H.P. 
geared  Parsons  turbines;  2  W.T.  ex- 
press tvpe  boilers;  keel  Apr23/21; 
launched  Octl2  23;  deliver  1924,  est. 

NAVY  YARD,  PHILADELPHIA 

Dobbin,  hull  7,  destroyer  tender 
USN;  460  LBP;  60-10  beam;  21  load- 
ed draft;  16  loaded  speed;  10,600 
tons  disp;  Parsons  geared  turb  sin- 
gle screw  engs,  7000  SHP;  2  WT 
boilers;  keel  Dec23/19;  launch  May 
5/21 ;  deliver  July/24,  est. 

Constitution,  hull  8,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30-1  IVz 
loaded  draft;  33 V^  loaded  speed;  43,- 
500  disp;  electric  drive.  180.000SHP; 
16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/20;  to 
be  scrapped. 

United  States,  hull  9,  battle  cruis- 
er USN;  850  LBP;  105-4  beam;  30- 
11  Vo  loaded  draft;  331/2  loaded  speed; 
43.500  disp;  electric  drive,  180,000 
SHP;  16  WT  boilers;  keel  Sept25/ 
20;  to  be  scrapped. 

NEWPORT  NEWS   SHIPBUILDING 

&  DRYDOCK  COMPANY, 

NEWPORT  NEWS 

Purchasing  Agent:  James  Plum- 
mer,  233  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

West  Virginia,  hull  211,  battleship 
USN;  600  LBP;  97-3 V2  beam;  30-6 
mean  draft;  32,600  normal  disp;  21 
speed;  GE  turbo-elec  drive,  28,900 
SHP;  8  B&W  WT  boilers,  oil,  41,768 
sq  ft  plus  4168  superheat;  keel  Apr 
12/20;  launch  Xovl9  21;  deliver 
Dec  23,   est. 

Constellation,  hull  215,  battle- 
cruiser  USN;  850  LBP;  IOI-8V4 
beam;  31  mean  draft;  43.500  normal 
disp;  3314  speed,  est;  Westinghouse 
turbo-elec  drive,  180,000  SHP;  16 
WT  boilers,  oil,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18,000  superheat;  keel  Aug  18/ 20; 
contract  canceled. 

Ranger,  hull  216,  battle-cruiser  U 
SN;  sister  to  above;  keel  June23/21 ; 
contract  canceled. 

Iowa,  hull  258,  battleship  USN; 
660  LBP;  105  beam;  33  mean  draft; 
43,200  normal  disp;  23  speed;  GE 
turbo-elec  drive.  60.000  SHP;  12 
White-Forster  WT  boilers,  oil,  82,- 
800  sq  ft  plus  8940  superheat;  keel 
Mayl7/20;  contract  canceled. 

City  of  Birmingham,  hull  267,  com- 
bination str.  Ocean  Steamship  Com- 
panv  of  Savannah;  382  LBP;  52 
beam;  18-6  loaded  draft;  121-.  load- 
ed speed:  3500  DWT;  TE  engs,  2900 
IHP:  4  Scotch  boilers,  14x11-6;  keel 
Jan29  23:  launched  Aug30  23;  de- 
livered  Nov4  23. 

No  name,  hull  273,  oil  tank  barge. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.  J.);  210  LBP; 
38  beam;  16-6  depth;  9  loaded  speed; 
capacity  11,000  barrels;  Mcintosh  & 
Seymour  diesel  engines;  455  HP 
We.stinghouse  motor;  keel  Oct22  23: 
launch  Dec  23,  est;  deliver  Feb/ 
24,  est. 

No  name,  hull  276,  freight  and 
passenger  steamer.  Old  Dominion 
Steamship  Co.;  375-6  LBP;  53  beam: 


29-9    depth;    speed    16    knots;    2100 
DWT;     Newport     News-Curtis     tur- 
bines, 4750  SHP;  B&W  boilers. 
No  name,  hull  277,  sister  to  above. 

NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  COR- 
PORATION, CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Purchasing  Agent:  L.  G.  Buck- 
waiter. 

No  name,  hull  265,  bulk  oil  stock; 
419-3  LBP;  56-3  beam;  25-91/4  load- 
ed draft;  10%  loaded  speed;  9870 
DWT;  3  cyl  TE  engs,  300  SHP;  3 
SE  Scotch  boilers,  15-10x11-4;  keel 
Feb28*23. 

Saratoga,  hull  199,  battle  cruiser 
USN;  874  LOA;  850  LBP;  105-5^/4 
extreme  beam;  31  mean  draft;  43,- 
500  normal  disp;  SSV^  loaded  speed; 
GE  turbo-electric  drive;  180,000  SH 
P;  16  WT  boilers,  198,000  sq  ft  plus 
18.000  superheat;  keel  Sept25/20. 

Washington,  hull  201,  battleship 
U.  S.  N.,  sister  to  above;  keel  Jun30 
/19;  launched  Septl/21;  work  sus- 
pended. 

Carabobo,  hull  278,  combn  str  Red 
D  Line;  305  long  by  48  by  22;  I21/2 
speed;  2200  SHP;  turbines  with  re- 
duction gear;  Scotch  boilers;  keel 
Feb9  23;  launched  Oct27/23;  deliv- 
ery fall  /23. 

No  name,  hull  279,  tug,  American 
Dredging  Co.;  100x23x12  ft;  500  B 
HP;  Winton  diesel  engs;  keel  Sept 
1/23. 

Hulls  280-289,  ten  carfloats,  Penn- 
sylvania R.  R.  Co.;  250  ft  long;  two 
tracks;  hull  280;  keel  July23/23;  one 
carfloat  launched  Sept26/23;  deliv- 
ered  Octl  0/23. 

Hull  290,  self  propelled  oil  barge 
for  Standard  Transp.  Co.;  260x40x 
14  feet;   two   350   BHP   diesel   engs. 

Hull  291 ;  sister  to  above. 

Hull  292;  sister  to  above. 

THE  PUSEY  AND  JONES  COM- 
PANY, WILMINGTON, 
DELAWARE 

Vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager:   W.  G.  Coxe. 

Ocean  City,  hull  1027,  double  screw 
steel  ferryboat,  fireproof,  Delaware 
River  Ferry  Co.;  200  LBP;  55-6 
beam;  16  moulded  depth;  2  comp  cyl 
engs;  2  cyl  tube  boilers;  14  miles 
loaded  speed;  keel  FeblO/23;  launch- 
ed  Aug23  23;    deliver   Nov7  23,    est. 

SPEDDEN  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Purchasing  Agent,  W.  J.  Collison. 

Tug  A,  Hull  255,  U.  S.  Engineers, 
Phila.;  50  LBP;  14-1 1->  beam;  5 
loaded  draft;  41  DW  tons;  100  HP 
IVIianus    engs;    launch    Janl/24,    est. 

Tug  B,  hull  256;  sister  to  above; 
launch  Janl5/24,  est. 

Tug  C,  hull  257;  si.ster  to  above; 
launch  Febl/24,  est. 

Tug  D,  hull  258;  sister  to  above; 
launch  Febl5  24,  est. 

STATEN   ISLAND   SHIPBUILDING 

COMPANY,  STATEN  ISLAND, 

NEW  YORK 

Purchasing  Agent:    R.  C.  Miller. 
No  name,  hull  741,  ferryboat  City 
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of  New  York;  215  LBP;  45  beam; 
18  loaded  draft;  elec  drive,  1900 
IHP;  4  B&W  WT  boilers,  8000  sq 
ft  HS;  keel  Augl9/22;  launched  Mar 
17/23. 

No  name,  hull  742,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Augl9/22. 

No  name,  hull  743,  ferryboat  City 
of  New  York;  sister  to  above;  keel 
Oct30/22. 

Hull  745,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft  No.  1,  New  Jer- 
sey side;  keel  Oct7/22;  launched  Jan 
3/23. 

Hull  746,  Hudson  River  vehicular 
tunnel,  erection,  launching  and  de- 
livery of  river  shaft  No.  2,  New  Jer- 
sey side;  keel  Nov8/22. 

No  name,  hull  747,  freighter  Cats- 
kill  Evening  Line;  180  LBP;  30 
beam;  11-4  draft;  1076  gross;  keel 
Feb7/23. 

No  name,  hull  748,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  Ferry  Co.;  122  LBP;  52- 
4  beam;  11-7  loaded  draft. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING    COMPANY, 
CHESTER,  PENN. 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  W.  Scott. 

A.MacKenzie.hull  58,  hopper  dredge 
US  Engrs;  245  LBP;  46  beam;  19-6 
loaded  draft;  101/2  loaded  speed; 
2000  DWT;  diesel  -  electric  drive; 
keel  Mar9/28 ;  launch  Nov20/23,  est. 
deliver  Jan20/24,  est. 

W.  L.  Marshall,  hull  59,  sister  to 
above;  keel  March26/23;  launch  Nov 
20/28,  est;  deliver  Feb20/24,  est. 

Dan  C.  Kingman,  hull  60,  sister  to 
above;  keel  Junel8/23;  launch  Nov 
24/23,  est. 

Wm.  T.  Rossell,  hull  61,  sister  to 
above;  keel  June21/23;  launch  Dec 
22/23,  est. 

Hull  72,  oil  barge,  N.  Y.  Cen- 
tral R.  R.;  144  LBP;  27  beam;  11-6 
depth;  1100  DW  tons;  keel  Octl/23; 
launch  Novl7/23,  est;  deliver  Dec 
15/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  73,  motor  barge. 
Standard  Transp.  Co.;  260  LOA;  40 
beam;  14  depth;  2  350  BHP  diesel 
engines. 

No  name,  hull  74;  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  75;  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  76;  sister  to  above. 

No  name,  hull  77;  sister  to  above. 

TEBO  YACHT  BASIN  COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Socony  9,  hull  26,  Standard  Trans. 
Co.;  100-6  LBP;  24  beam;  12-9  load- 
ed draft;  235  gross  tons;  comp  engs: 
1  Scotch  boiler,  14-9x12;  keel  Aprl6 
/23;  launched  Aug6/23;  delivered 
Oct9/23. 

THE  TOLEDO  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Purchasing  Agent:    H.  M.  Tves. 

John  W.  Boardman,  hull  175,  steel 
self-unloader;  Huron  Transp.  Co.; 
333  LBP;  55  beam;  18  loaded  draft; 
12  loaded  speed;  5700  DWT;  TE  eng, 
1600  IHP;  2  Scotch  boilers;  keel 
Mar21/23;  launched  Sept6/2.'} ;  de- 
livered  Oc(;n/23. 

William    K.    Field,   hull    176,   bulk 


freighter,  The  Reiss  S.  S.  Co.,  She- 
boygan, Wis.;  580  LBP;  60  beam; 
20  loaded  draft;  12^/2  loaded  speed; 
12,000  DWT;  TE  eng,  2500  IHP;  3 
Scotch  boilers,  14  ft;  keel  June2/ 
23;  launch  Oct/23,  est;  deliver  Nov 
/23,  est. 

THE  CHARLES  WARD  ENGINEER- 

ING  WORKS,  CHARLESTON, 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Purchasing  Agent:    E.  T.  Jones. 

Greenbrier,  hull  21,  U.  S.  Light- 
house tender;  164-6  long  by  32-6  by 
5;  two  non-condensing  HP  engs,  15- 
inch  diam  cylinder,  84-inch  stroke; 
3  Mississippi  River  type  boilers,  26 
ft  long,  coal  burning,  natural  draft; 
keel  June26/23;  launch  OctlO/23, 
est;  deliver  Feb/24,  est. 

J.  B.  Battle,  hull  28,  100-ft  diesel- 
electric  towboat,  U.  S.  Engs.,  Mo- 
bile; keel  Aprl2/23;  launched  July 
17/23;   deliver  Dec/23,  est. 

No  name,  hull  31,  24-inch  pipe  line 
dredge,  U.  S.  Engineers,  Cincinnati, 
0.;  175  long  by  50  by  81;  pumping 
engs  1000  BHP  Mcintosh  &  Seymour 
diesel;  2  aux  225  BHP  Mcintosh  & 
Seymour  engines;  keel  Sept20/23; 
launch  Dec31/23,  est;  deliver  Mar 
/24,  est. 

Tacoma,  hull  32,  steel  hull,  Cin- 
cinnati Pomeroy  &  Charleston  Pack- 
et Co.,  Cincinnati,  C;  190  long  by 
37  by  6;  keel  Novl/23. 

Lookout,  hull  33,  towboat,  U.  S. 
Engineers,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  116  ft. 
long;  29  ft.  beam;  5-6  depth;  2  sur- 
face condensing  tandem  comp.  engs, 
300  HP;  1  watertube  boiler;  coal 
burning;  natural  draft;  keel  Feb/ 
24,   est. 


Repa 


irs 

LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 

DRYDOCK   CORPORATION, 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF. 

Extensive  hull,  collision  damage 
repairs,  docked  and  major  engine 
and  auxiliary  repairs:  stmr.  Hoven. 
Drydock,  extensive  repairs  and  al- 
terations to  machinery  and  hull: 
stmr.  Avalon.  Extensive  turbine 
and  sundry  auxiliary  machinery  re- 
pairs: Miskianza.  Drydock,  clean, 
paint:  tug  David  P.  Fleming  (also 
raise  waterline),  stmr.  Cabrillo,  Her- 
mosa,  Rogers  (also  extensive  engine 
and  auxiliary  repairs,  renewing  pro- 
peller and  boiler  cleaning),  barge 
No.  9  (also  sundry  repairs),  Volero 
II  (also  straighten  propeller  blades), 
yacht  Henrietta  (also  renew  pro- 
peller), tug  Sea  'Prince  (also  tail- 
shaft  and  rudder  repairs),  Vaquero 
(also  minor  hull  repairs),  San  Na- 
zario  (also  extensive  machinery  and 
piping  repairs),  Chas.  Pratt  (also 
boiler,  main  engine  and  auxiliary 
repairs).  Minor  machinery  repairs: 
Lena  Luckenbach,  City  of  Los  An- 
geles, Standard,  yacht  Good  Will, 
Tahchee,  Newlife,  Sujerseyco,  Hox- 
bar,  Imlay,  Antietam,  West  Mah- 
wah.  Extensive  piping  and  auxil- 
iary machinery  repairs:  Broad  Ar- 
row. Electrical,  piping  and  boiler 
repairs:  Meton.  Extensive  engine, 
hull,    boiler    and    auxiliary    repairs. 


MOORE    DRY    DOCK   COMPANY, 
OAKLAND,   CALIF. 

Oil  range  and  supply  tanks:  fer- 
ryboat Ed  T.  Jeffery.  Conversion 
to  diesel-powered,  drydock,  clean, 
paint,  sundry  repairs:  Carriso  (for- 
merly Magunkook).  Drydock,  clean, 
paint,  miscellaneous  repairs:  stmrs. 
Commercial  Guide,  West  Mingo,  Chi- 
apas, tug  Sea  Rover,  m.s.  Adrian 
Badin,  stmrs.  Covena,  Tamaha,  m.s. 
Margaret,  stmrs.  Wapama,  Niels 
Nielsen,  Tolken,  Frank  Lunch  (also 
furnish  and  install  propeller).  West 
Chopaka,  fireboat  David  Scannell, 
Point  Lobos,  m.s.  La  Merced,  stmrs. 
Alden  Anderson,  Berkeley,  Gymeric, 
Westport.  Clean,  paint,  engine  and 
boiler  repairs:  West  Holbrook.  Sun- 
dry engine  repairs  :  President  Pierce, 
barge  Commanche,  Lisbon  Maru, 
Shabonee  (also  boiler,  hull  and  deck 
repairs),  U.  S.  A.  T.  Cambrai  (also 
boiler  and  hull  repairs),  Contaurus, 
Eldorado,  Java  Arrow,  Howick  Hall. 
Miscellaneous  hull  repairs:  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  Montana,  dredge  Mon- 
terey (docked).  Deck  repairs:  Te- 
jon.  Drydock,  rudder  and  wheel 
work:  ferryboat  Claremont.  Re- 
move and  install  winches:  m.s.  Mt. 
Baker.  Propeller  repairs:  Vene- 
zuela. Miscellaneous  repairs:  Dix, 
Samar,  Nile,  Arakan,  Castletown, 
Castleport,  City  of  Sydney. 

W.    F.    STONE    &    SON,    OAK- 
LAND, CALIF. 

Remodel  and  install  100  horse- 
power Fairbanks-Morse  C-0  engine: 
Gerald  C.  Drydock,  clean,  paint: 
Helen  (also  overhaul  propeller  shaft 
and  stern  bearings).  Success  No.  2, 
Starlight  (also  general  overhaul  and 
install  85  H.  P.  Union  diesel). 

TODD   DRY   DOCKS,    INC.,    SEAT- 
TLE, WASH. 

Dock,  clean,  paint:  Ketchikan,  Sun- 
land  (also  sundry  repairs),  dredge 
No.  3  Washington,  Wabash.  Install 
Todd  oil  burning  systems:  Commer- 
cial Guide,  Empress  of  Canada, 
Skagway.  Collision  damage  repairs: 
Zapora,  Tejon.  Repairs  to  tank  top: 
Margaret  Dollar.  Install  new  tail 
shaft:  Jefferson.  New  cargo  boom: 
West  Nilus.  Repair  anchor  wind- 
lass: Yokin  Maru.  Miscellaneous 
repairs:  City  of  Bremerton,  Hakata 
Maru,  Onafa,  Sioux,  Schiczouka 
Maru,  Nebesna,  U.  S.  S.  Discoverer, 
tug  Monitor,  Sierstand,  U.  S.  S.  Pio- 
neer, Hinrod,  West  Cadron.  City  of 
Spokane,    President    McKinley. 

WINSLOW    MARINE   RAILWAY   & 

SHIPBUILDING    COMPANY, 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

General  overhaul  and  deck  repairs: 
stmr.  Anyox.  Drydock,  clean,  paint: 
schr.  Spokane  (also  hull  repairs), 
tug  Sea  King  (also  draw  tailshaft, 
install  oil  burners  and  sundry  en- 
gine and  deck  repairs).  Deck  re- 
pairs and  painting:  K.  V.  Kruse. 
Deck  repairs:  Fort  Laramie.  Dry- 
dock  and  change  pitch  and  propell- 
ers:   m.s.  Donna  Lane. 
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Progress  of  Construction 


Recent  Contracts 

American  Hridf»e  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, nineteen  barges  for  the  U.  S. 
Engineers,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  110 
by  26  by  6  feet  6  inches;  total  cost 
$269,250. 

American  Ship  Building  Company, 
Lorain,  Ohio,  a  bulk  freighter  for 
the  Ford  j\Iotor  Company,  586  L.  B. 
P.,  60  beam,  20  loaded  draft,  capac- 
ity 12,000  D.  W.  T.,  3300  L  H.  P. 
Doxford  diesel  engines  to  be  built 
by  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 

Dravo  Contracting  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, nine  steel  derrick  boat  hulls 
for  the  U.  S.  Engineers,  Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works, 
River  Rouge,  Michigan,  one  bulk 
freighter  12,000  D.  W.  T.,  586  L.  B. 
P.,  60  beam,  20  loaded  draft.,  3300 
L  H.  P.  Doxford  diesel  engines  to 
be  built  by  the  Ford  Company. 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Company,  Newport  News, 
Virginia,  two  combination  passenger 
and  freight  steamers  for  the  Old 
Dominion  Line,  375-6  L.  B.  P.,  53 
beam,  29-9  depth,  speed  16  knots, 
Newport  News-Curtis  turbines  de- 
veloping 4750  shaft  horsepower, 
Babcock  &   Wilcox   boilers. 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion,   Camden,    New    Jersey,    three 


self-propelled  oil  barges  for  stan- 
dard Transportation  Company,  260 
by  40  by  14  feet,  equipped  with  two 
350  B.  H.  P.  diesel   engines. 

Sun  Shipbuilding  Company,  Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania,  five  self-propelled 
oil  barges,  sisters  to  above. 


Keel-layings 

Pere  Marquette  21,  car  ferry,  Man- 
itowoc Ship  Building  Corporation, 
for  the  Pere  Marquette  Railway 
Company,    October    1. 

Oil  tank  barge,  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company, 
for  the  Standard  Transportation 
Company,   October  22. 

Launchings 

Greater  Buffalo,  paddle  steamer, 
D.  &  C.  Navigation  Company,  Amer- 
ican Ship  Building  Company,  Lo- 
rain,  Ohio,   October  27. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  passenger  ves- 
sel, Hudson  River  Day  Line,  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Spar- 
rows Point  Plant,  October  20;  Bos- 
ton, passenger  vessel.  Eastern 
Steamship    Company,    October   27. 

Barge,  U.  S.  Engineers,  Nashville 
Bridge   Company,  November  5. 

Whitney,  destroyer  tender  No.  4, 
U.  S.  Navy,  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Oc- 
tober 12. 


Carabobo,  combination  steamer. 
Red  D  Line,  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,    October   27. 

Deliveries 

B.  H.  Taylor,  conveyor  boat,  Mich- 
igan Limestone  Company,  American 
Shipbuilding  Company,  lorain,  Ohio, 
October  19. 

Twin  Cities  and  Twin  Ports,  re- 
frigerator and  general  cargo  ves- 
sels, McDougal  Terminal  Warehouse 
Company,  Great  Lakes  Engineering 
Works,  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  September 
10  and  October  18,  respectively. 

Fireboat,  City  of  New  Orleans, 
Johnson  Iron  Works,  Drydock  & 
Shipbuilding  Company,  November  5. 

Four  barges,  U.  S.  Engineers, 
Nashville  Bridge  Company,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  September  10  and 
15,  October  20  and  27,  respectively; 
towboat,  T.  L.  Herbert  &  Sons,  Oc- 
tober 1 ;  standard  barge,  T.  L.  Her- 
bert &  Sons,  October  26. 

City  of  Birmingham,  combination 
steamer.  Ocean  Steamship  Company, 
Savannagh,  Newport  News  Ship- 
building &  Drydock  Company,  No- 
vember 4. 

Socony  9,  Standard  Transportation 
Company,  Tebo  Yacht  Basin  Com- 
pany,  Brooklyn,   October  9. 

John  W.  Boardman,  self-unloader, 
Huron  Transportation  Company,  To- 
ledo Shipbuilding  Company,  Octo- 
ber 31. 


.^^^JJ/^yte' 


FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

SHIPBUILDERS- ENGINEERS- REPAIRERS 

Plant  Kearny,  N.  J.      Sales  Office  26  Beaver  St..  New  York 
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Portland,  Oregon,  is  the  principal  apple  shipping  port  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  Adequate  equipment  for  the  economical  and  expedi- 
tious handling  of  fruit  shipments  has  been  a  cardinal  factor  in 
determining  Portland's  premier  position  as  the  gateway  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

Ventilated  cold  storage  plants  of  the  most  modern  type  with 
capacity  for  handling  450,000  boxes  of  fruit  en  transit  is  only  one 
of  many  super-facilities  offered  to  shippers  at  the  Port  of  Portland. 


View  cf  Apple   Storage   Wai-ehouse   With   Municipal   Grain  Elevator  in  Background 

Nearly  one  million  boxes  of  apples  were  shipped  through  Portland  during  the  season  1922-23. 

A  new  compartment  fruit  warehouse  120x610  feet  provides  proper  storage  for  450,000  boxes. 

Both  air  and  brine  storage  insures  any  degree  of  refrigeration  from  zero  upwards. 

There  is  ample  trackage  for  40  cars  at  one  time. 

The  most  favored  fruit  growing  districts  of  the  world  constitute  Portland's  hinterland. 

Many  steamship  lines  serving  world  ports  take  enormous  quantities  of  fruit  from  Portland 
in  the  refrigerated  compartments  of  their  vessels. 

Inquiries  Solicited  b^  Traffic  Deparlmenl 

THE  PORT  OF  PORTLAND  and  COMMISSION  OF  PUBLIC  DOCKS 

SPALDING   BUILDING,    PORTLAND,   OREGON 

Eastern  Office  Oriental  Office  Far  East  Office 

C.  A.  Lockhart,  Eastern  Traffic  Agent   ^^  ^-  Wiggins,  Oriental  Representative  Geo.  T.  Webster,  Representative 
'.       „    ..  ,.              ^                              Port  of  Portland                            Australia.  New  Zealand  and  Strait 


515  Barclay  Building 
299  Broadway,  New  York  City 


aits 


710  Shosen  Bldg.,  No.  5  Kaigan-Dori 
Kobe,  Japan 


Settlements 
Hotel  Raffles,  Singapore 


THE  PORT  OF  SATISFACTORY  SERUICE 
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Merritt- Chapman  &  Scott  Corporation 


14  Knot 

1400 

Horse  Power 


28  Days 

Steaming 

Radius 

Towing 

Engine 


m 


ALWAYS  READY 

SALVAGE  STEAMER  "PEACOCK" 


MARINE  SALUAGE 

SPECIALISTS  IN  SUB-AQUEOUS  CONSTRUCTION  AND  SUBMARINE  DIVING 


Pacific   Coast   Offices 

LOS  ANGELES 

First    National    Bank    Bldg.,    Wilmington 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

Balfour  Bldg.,  351   California  St. 


PILLSBURY  &  CURTIS,  Agents 


MITSUI  (Si  CO.,  Ltd. 

(Mitsui   Bussan   Kaisha,    Ltd.) 

BUNKER  OIL  AND  COAL  SUPPLIERS,  SHIP  OPERATORS,  SHIPBUILDERS, 
SHIPOWNERS,  IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

Head  Office 

TOKIO,  JAPAN 

San  Francisco  Office 

Merchants  Exchange  Building 


Cable  Address:    MITSUI 


Telephone:    SUTTER  3414 


YOUR   AIRCO  OXYGEN    and    AIRCO  ACETYLENE 

FROrti  A  NEARBY  DISTRIBUTING  STATION 

Ihituth  oC^ 


Airco-l)avis-l)()urti()iivillc  Torches 

and    Specially    Desifrned     Welding 

and    CuttinfT   Marhiries  will    effect 

econonnes  In  your  plant. 

Ask  your  AIRCO  DISTRICT  OKKICK 
ill  nearest  iiii(ierliiied  city. 

AIR  REDUCTION  SALES  CO. 

.Maniifa'c'lurcr  of  Airi*i>  O.xyjicn    and     Virco    Vrclylrnr  an'd   olhrr 

\ir<[;o  and    Virro-l)a\  i^-Boiirn<»n\ill«*  ProilurLs—  Conlriils; 

ihr   Manufaclurr   anil    Sale  of  Nalinnal    (larlndr 

^    Home  Office:    342  Madison  Avenue,  Ne\*    YOrk.   .\.    Y 


.\irco  Cias  Plants  or  \\  arehou'ies  in  all 
rities    shown    except    Iajs    Angelrs.    wliich 
has  Carl>ide  and  Apparatus  Sales  Stock  onl>. 


r^iiv^i-L>-ll  .\ppnrnlii<  Snics  Sioi  k  nnH 
Hi-fuiir  Shop  in  »ll  iindcrh'ncd  cilirs  i-vrcpl 
Okhihntnn  (^:itv   wh^ch  W  Salcs  Slo<  k  only 
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Munson-McCormick  Line 


COASTWISE 
SERVICE 


FAST  AND  DEPENDABLE  SERVICE 
between 


INTERCOASTAL 
SERVICE 


New  York  and  Baltimore  and  Principal  Pacific  Coast  Ports 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS 

Mccormick  steamship  company 

OPERATING  A   LARGE  FLEET   IN   A   FAST   AND   FREQUENT 

SERVICE    BETWEEN    ALL    PACIFIC    COAST    PORTS    FROM 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C,  TO  SAN  DIEGO.    THRU   FREIGHT   RATES 

TO  INTERIOR  NORTHWEST 


Our  Service 

Our  extensive  shipping  in- 
terests and  facilities  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  offer  to 
tJie  lumber  trade  an  unex- 
celled service. 


^ 

•^Svice 

Our  Service 

We  operate  one  of  tfie  larg- 
est creosoting  plants  on  tlie 
Pacific  Coast  in  conjunc- 
tion witfi  our  mills  capable 
of  producing  500,000  feet 
of  lumber  daily. 


Chas.  R.  McCormick  &  Company 


GENERAL    OFFICES 


900  MATSON  BUILDING 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


UNITED    AMERICAN     LINES,    INC. 

PACIFIC  COAST  HEADQUARTERS,  230  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

INTERCOASTAL 


WEEKLY  SERVICE 
VIA  PANAMA  CANAL 

Baltimore-New  York-Boston 
Philadelphia  and  Los  Angeles 
San  Francisco-Seattle-Portland 


NORTH  PACIFIC-EUROPEAN 
FORTNIGHTLY  SERVICE 

Between  North  Pacific  Ports 

and 

United   Kingdom-Continent 


PACIFIC     COAST     AGENTS 
LOS  ANGELES  S.  S.  COMPANY  SUDDEN  &  CHRISTENSON        COLUMBIA  PACIFIC  SHIPPING  CO. 

Los  Angeles  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  Portland 

ATLANTIC     COAST     AGENTS 

UNITED    AMERICAN     LINES,    INC. 
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Pacific  nAOTE  REVIEWS 

INTERCOASTAb-OFF5HORE-COASTWI5E 


LINES      SER.VING     PACIFIC  COAST  PORT6 


I  li> 


INTERCOASTAL 


I     SAN  FRANCISCO     ! 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN  STEAM- 
SHIP COMPANY 

215   Market   street.     Phone   Douglas  9560. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Weekly  from  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Port- 
land, Oakland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
to   New   York  and   Boston. 

SAILINGS— Every  14  days  from  Portland,  Se- 
attle, Tacoma,  Oakland.  San  Francisco,  Los 
.Xnfjeles  to    Baltimore  and    Philadelphia. 

SAILINGS— Every  28  days  from  Portland,  Se- 
attle. Tacoma,  Oakland,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles   to   Savannah   and   Charleston. 


ARGONAUT  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

Norton.   Lilly   &   Company,   general   agents. 

J.''0    California    street.      Phone   Sutter   3600. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Every  2  weeks  between  Vanvou- 
ver,  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  and  .\ew  York.  Boston,  Prov- 
idence,   Philadelphia   and    Baltimore. 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

The   Robert   Dollar  Co. 

Robert    Dollar    Building,    311     California    street. 
Phone   Kearny   4570. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal  Service. 

Regular  sailings  between  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,  Vancouver.  B.  C,  Los  Angeles, 
New    York,    Boston,   Baltimore  and   Norfolk. 

ELDER  &  MITTNACHT  LINE 

(Operating   I'.    S.    S.    B.   vessels.) 

Struthers  iV  Barrv,  general  agents.  Pacific  Coast. 

112    Market   street.      Phone  Sutter  7640. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal. 

Monthly  between  Los  .'\ngeles.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Portland,  Seattle  and  Boston,  New 
York   and    Philadelphia. 


GARLAND   STEAMSHIP   CORPORA- 
TION 

J.    D.   Sprcckcls   it   Bros.   Company. 

2   Pine  street.     Phone  Douglas  3600. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal  Service. 

Every  two  weeks  between  Puget  Sound, 
San  Francisco  and  Los  .Angeles  and  New 
York,   Baltimore   and    Norfolk. 


ISTHMIAN   STEAMSHIP  LINES 

Norte  n.    Lillv   &   Company,   general   agents. 

J.i'i   C.-iliforni.T    strict.      Phone   Sutter   3600. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal  Service. 

Every  5  to  7  days  between  Vancouver, 
Seattle.  San  ^  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  San 
Diego  and  New  York,  Boston,  Providence, 
Philadelphia   and    Baltimore. 

SAILINGS — Hawaiian  Service. 

Monthly  from  Baltimore  to  Hawaii  via  San 
Diego  and   Los  Angeles. 


LUCKENBACH  LINES 

I^uckcnl)ach    Steamship    Company,    Inc. 

201    California   street.      Phone   Sutter  7600. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — North    Atlantic  -  Intercoastal. 

Every  7  days  from  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Van- 
couver, Portland,  Astoria,  San  Francisco, 
Oakland  and  Los  Angeles  to  New  York, 
Boston    and    Philadelphia. 

SAILINGS— Gulf. 

Every  17  days  from  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Van- 
couver. Portland.  Astoria,  San  Francisco, 
Oakland  and  Los  Angeles  to  Galveston, 
New   Orleans   and   Mobile. 


MOORE  &  McCORMACK  COMPANY, 
INC. 

(Managing    agents    for    Commercial     Steamship 

Lines.) 
Struthers  &  Barry,    general    agents.  Pacific  Coast. 
112   Market   street.      Phone   Sutter  7640. 
FREIGHT  ONLY. 
SAILINGS — Intercoastal. 

By   five   steamers   between    New    York,   Phil- 
adelphia,    Baltimore     and     I-os     Angeles,     San 
Francisco,    Portland   and   Seattle. 


MUNSON-McCORMICK  LINE 

McCormick     Steamship      Line,     general      Pacific 

Coast   agent. 

1    Drunim   street.      Phone   Kearny   5100. 
FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal.- 

Semi-monthly  between  New  York  and  Bal- 
timore and  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,    Portland,   Seattle   and   Tacoma. 


NAWSCO  LINE 

(.\orth    .Xtlart'c   iK;    Western    Steamship    Corpn.) 
The;    Kobt.    Dollar  Co. 

.^11     C.ilifornia    slrt-et.     Phone    Kearny    4570. 
FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal. 

Regular  service  between  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Van- 
couver, Portland,  .\storia,  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Charles- 
ton, Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Boston    and    Portland,    Maine. 


PACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    COM- 
PANY 

508    Caliiornia   street.      Phone   Sutter   3800. 

SAIILINGS — Intercoastal     (Passengers    and 
Freight). 

Every  23  days  from  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  via  Manzanillo,  San  Jose  de  Guate- 
mala, .Acajutla.  La  Libertad.  Corinto,  Bal- 
boa, Cristobal.  Havana  and  New  York. 
Westward  calls:  New  York,  Cristobal, 
Balboa,  Corinto,  La  I^ibertad,  San  Jose  de 
Guatemala,  Manzanillo,  Los  Angeles.  San 
Francisco. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal    (Direct    Freight 

Service). 

Every  14  days.  Eastward  calls:  San  Fran- 
cisco. Los  .\ngeles,  Baltimore,  New  York 
and  Norfolk.^  Westward  calls:  New  York, 
Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Los  .Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco  and    Portland. 


PACIFIC-CARIBBEAN  GULF  LINE 

Swayne   &    Hoyt,    Inc.,   managers. 

430  Sansome  street.     Phone  Kearny  2600. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Monthly  from  Seattle  and  Puget 
Sound,  Portland  and  Columbia  River,  San 
I'rancisco,  and  Los  Angeles  to  New  Or- 
leans, Mobile  and  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf 
of  Mexico  ports  as  inducements  offer,  via 
Panama   Canal. 

PANAMA  PACIFIC  LINE 

International    Mercantile    Marine   Company. 
Passenger    Offices:     550    Market    street.      Phone 

Garfield    1965. 
Freight   and   Operating   Offices:     Pacific   Steam- 
ship   Company,    60    California    street.      Phone 
SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

Regular  intervals  between  New  York  and 
San  Diego.  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,    Portland,   Seattle   and  Tacoma. 

TRANSMARINE  LINES 

Transmarine   Corporation. 

Bank   Line  Transport   &  Trading  Co.,   agents. 

246    Battery   street.     Phone  Sutter    137. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

Weekly  between  Port  Newark  and  Los  An- 
geles,   San    Francisco   and    Puget   Sound. 

UNITED-AMERICAN    LINES.   INC. 

.Suildcii    &    Christenson,   agents. 

-'.?0   California  street.     Phone  Garfield  2846. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

Weekly  between  Baltimore,  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Philadeliihia,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco,   Oakland,   Portland   and   Seattle. 


WILLIAMS  LINE 

Williams    Steamship    Companv.    Inc. 

John    W.    Chapman,    Pacific   Coast   manager. 

110    California   street.      Phone    Douglas    1670. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAI  LI  NGS— I  ntercoastal. 

I'"very  14  davs  l)et\veen  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
V'ancouver,  B.  C,  Aberdeen,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  and  New 
York,   Philadelphia,   Norfolk  and   Baltimore. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN    STEAM- 
SHIP COMPANY 

Henry   Dearborn,    agent. 

Mutual   Life  Building. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Weekly  from  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Port- 
land;  Oakland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angelei 
to   New   York  and   Boston. 

SAILINGS— Every  14  days  from  Portland,  Se- 
attle, Tacoma.  Oakland,  San  Francisco,  Los 
.•\ngeles  to   Baltimore  and   Philadelphia. 

SAILINGS— Every  28  days  from  Portland,  Se- 
attle, Tacoma.  Oakland.  San  Francisco.  Los 
Angeles  to  Savannah   and   Charleston. 
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COAST  TO  COAST 


Fast  Seruice  by  Sea 
Between  California  and  New  York 


Regular  Dependable  Coast  to   Coast  Passenger  and  Freight  Service 
New  York  and  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma 


WESTBOUND 

From  New  York,  Pier  61,  N.  River 

KROONLAND     Dec     6 

FINLAND     Dec  20 

MANCHURIA    Tan   10 

KROONLAND      Jan    24 

FIXr,AND      Feb      7 

^L\XCHURIA      Feb    28 


EASTBOUND 
From  San  Francisco,  Pier  22 — Los  Angeles  Har. 

MANCHURIA     Dec  15 Dec   17 

KROONLAND     Dec  29 Dec  31 

FINLAND     Jan     12 Jan    14 

MANCHURIA     Feb     2 Feb     4 

KROONLAND     Feb    16 Feb   IS 

FINLAND       Mar     1 Mar    3 


Direct   connections   at   New   York   and   thru    Bills    of   Lading  issued   via: 
American   Line  to  HAMBURG.  Red  Star  Line  to  ANTWERP.  Atlantic    Transport    Line    to    LONDON. 

White   Star    Line   to    LIVERPOOL,    SOUTHAMPTON    and    MANCHESTER. 


PACIFIC  STEAMSHIP  CO.   (The  Admiral  Line),  General  Freight  Agents  Pacific  Coast 

SAN    FRANCISCO  LOS   ANGELES  SE.ATTLE  PORTLAND 

60  California  St.  322  Citizens  National  Bank  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg.  Admiral  Line  Terminal 


SEATTLE 
619   Second  Ave. 


Passenger  Offices: 
H.  LARKE— Pacific  Coast  Manager 
SAN  FRAXCISCO 
5S0   Market   St. 


LOS  ANGELES 

Securities   Bldg. 


AMERICAH-HAWAIIAN  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 


im% 


INTERCOASTAL 
SERVICES 


^f. 


The  American-Hawaiian  S.  S.  Co.  operates  a  Fleet  of  21  Steamers  and  Motor  Ships 
in  the  Following  Fast  Freight  Services  Between 

Pacific  Coast  Ports 

and 

Charleston  and  Savannah 

East  and  West  Bound 
EVERY  28  DAYS 


New  York  and  Boston 

East  and  West  Bound 
WEEKLY  SAILINGS 


Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 

East  and  West  Bound 
EVERY  14  DAYS 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN    STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

General  Offices: 
215     MARKET     ST.  SAN     FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 


PLEASE   MENTION   PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW  WHEN   YOU   WRITE 


Deccnil)cr 
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I  INTERCOASTAL 

«.^>.>i.»»..».».>i».....>>....^... — »«.-.»«.»-.«-,«»««.«.«.«»««..««»^-.«.«.-.»-.-.-.«.»——— —————— -^ 

7 1  PACIFIC-CARIBBEAN  GULF  LINE  GARLAND   STEAMSHIP    CORPO- 

I                        SEATTLE                         I  A.    M.    Cillcspic.   Inc..  agents.  RATION 

(                                                                                             i  Arctic   HmhiiiiK.      Phone   Elliott   3526.  (U.    S.    Intercoast.il    Line.) 

*■— — — — '- — -.— — ...4  FREIGHT  ONLY.  J.   D.    Sprcckcls   vS:    Bros.    Company. 

(Continued)  SAILINGS— -Monthly    from    Seattle    and    Pu(?et  -^,-,  •^'-    Culver,    RcncralaKent. 

Sound,    Portland    and    Columhia    River,    San  i.Uc-T?-uV    rivi'i^v        '^ 

ARGONAUT    STEAMSHIP    LINE  Francisco    and     Los     Angeles    to     New     Or-  qaii  TNGC-^/lhycoastal 

Norton,   Lillv  .^   Companv.  general   agents.  l^"^-    ¥"bi'^    a"d    aribbean    Sea    and    Onlf  '"'    Every   2   weeks  from    Now    York,    Baltimore 

Ala.ka   Building.     Phone  Elliott  2450.  °     Ucx^co    ports    as    mducements    offer,    v,a  and    Norfolk    to    I  os     .\ngeles,    San     Fran- 

FREIGHT  ONLY.  Panama   Canal.  c  sco   and    Puget   Sound 

SAILINGS— Every     10     days     between     Seattle,  c.scoana    i  ugci   r,ounci. 

Portland,    San    Francisco    and    I.os    .Xngelos  pAMAl\/rA     pArTT7TP    T  TMT7 

and    New    York.     Boston,    Providence.    I'hil-  i'AINAMA    I'AV.^li'H^    LlINiJ.  ISTHMIAN    STEAMSHIP    LINES 

adtlphia    and    Baltimore.  (International    Mercantile    Marine    Company.)  \r     .          r    n       c     /-                                 i 

Pacific    Steam-hip    Companv.    agents.  ;V/'?r"'    'v"^'    \^?  r ''''"^■•..^""''B^fn^T 

DOLLAR    STEAMSHIP    LINE  I,.    C.    Smith    Building.      Phone    Elliott   2068.  frfYohT   ONLY         "^^      ^ '^°"«  »"°-'-*- 

LC    Smith   BuiUling.    Phone  Elliott  0794.  FREIGHT  ONLY.  lAfLI^NGS-In^eTcoastal   Service. 

??J^,^°»^^  ^^^^-^     -r  SAILINGS— Intercoastal.  Every     5     to     7    davs     between     Vancouver, 

SAILINGS — I  rans-Pacmc.  Regular    intervals    between    New     v  ork,    San  Seattle,    San     Francisco.    Los    .Xngeles,    San 

Monthly   from    North   Pacific   Coast   ports   to  Diego,    Los    .Angeles,    San    Francisco,    Oak-  llicgo   and    New    York,    Boston,    I'rovidence, 

Shanghai,     Kobe,     Hongkong     and     Manila.  land,    Portland,    Seattle   and   Tacoma.  Philadelphia    and    Baltimore, 

originating     and     returning     via     San     Fran-  SAILING? — Hawaiian   Service. 

SAl£'l^GS-Roun-the-World..  TRANSMARINE    LINES  Ko^LdTos^AigeYel'"   """"'   "' ^'" 

Monthly   from  San    Francisco  to  the  Orient,  Iran-marine    Corporation. 

Philippines.    Singapore.    India    and    Mediter-  W.    D.    Benson,    agent. 

ranean    ports,    returning   via    Panama    Canal.  442S  White   Building.      Phone   Elliott   6127.  LUCKENBACH    LINES 

FREIGHT  ONLY.  r       i       i       i     c.           ,■      r 

ELDER   &   MITTNACHT   LINE  SAILINGS-Intercoastal.               ,         ^,         ,  4'i\\!-l[v-^U^^^^^^^^ 

(Operating    U.  S.  S.  B.  vessels.)  Weeklv  between   J>ort  New-rk  and  Los  An-  FREIGHT    ONLY 

I..    C.    Smith    Building.      Phone    Elliott    3120.  K*^^'"-   San    Francisco   and    Puget    Sound.  SAILINGS-North  Atlantic-Interccastal. 

fAll'nlG^S-/?.uTcoastal.  UNITED-AMERICAN    LINES,    INC.  ^^  J^A   l4'  .A"g"elei'to"Ne!;   Yo^k.^Bo": 

Monthly     between     Seattle.     Tacoma,     Port-  Sudden    \    Cliri-tenson      agents  ton   and    Philadelphia, 

land.     San     Francisco.     Los     Angeles.     New  siO    Ifoge    Building  SAILINGS— Gulf  Service. 

\ork,    Philadelphia,    Baltimore   and    Norfolk.  FREIGHT  ONLY.  Every     17    avs    from     Portland.    San     Fran- 

^  » -r^-r   »  »T-r^    « ^ ^  »  , , « -r ■, ^ -^    ^^ ^^.  SAILINGS — I ntercoas t bI.  cisco    and    I.o-    Angeles    to    Galveston.    New 

GARLAND    STEAMSHIP    CORPORA-  WeekU-   between    Baltimore.   New  York.  Bos-  Orleans  and   .Mobile. 

TION  '""•    Philadelphia.    I.os    Angeles,    San    Fran- 

General    Steamship    Corporation,    agents.  ^'^^"-   O-'klnnd.   Portland   and   Se.ittle.  MOORE  &  McCORMACK  COMPANY, 

I  olman    liuilding.      Phone    Elliott   5706.  tittt  t  t  *  n^n    x  txtt-.  tut/-" 

FREIGHT   ONLY.  WILLIAMS    LINE  INC. 

SAILINGS-Intercoastal.                        „         ,     ^  Williams    Slc.-im-liip    Company,    Inc.  (Managing     agents     for     Commercial     Steamship 

Every    2    weeks    between    Puget    Sound     San  Snc.kaiu-    -ir..t    tciniin.il.     Phone    Elliott    6657.  Lines.) 

Francisco  and   Los  .Xngeles  and   New  York.  FREIGHT  ONLY  Struthers   &    Barry,   Inc.,   general   agents    Pacific 

Baltimore   and   Norfolk.  SAILINGS-Intercoastal.  Coast. 

TnrT^TT'..rT  A  «T    r^ r,^ T^  A -. <r <^ T T x x^    -r  T^TT-,,  Evcry     14     davs    between     Seattle,     Tacoma.  ~i7     Pacific     Electric     Building.       Phone     L.     A. 

ISTHMIAN    STEAMSHIP    LINES  Vancouver,     B.     C.     Aberdeen.     San     Fran-  822789. 

.Norton,   I^illv   X:   Companv.   general   agents.  ci-eo,     Oakland.     Los     .Angeles,     ,-)nd      New  FREIGHT    ONLY. 

.Maska    Buildine.     Phone    Elliott   2450.  York.    Philaddphia.    Norfolk   and    Baltimore.  SAILINGS-Intercoastal. 

FREIGHT    ONLY.  hv    five   steamers    between    New    York.    Phil- 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal   Service.  adeiphia.    P.altimore    and    Los    Angeles,    San 

Every   5   to  7   davs  between    Vancouver,    Se-  »•—-—>—.—"——.——-——"————•  Francisco,    Portland    and    Seattle. 

attle.     San     Francisco.     Los     Angeles.     San  f               ¥   |^C     ATW^Ti'W   l^'^                ! 

PhTa°lelp"h\a^7d  ^B^himore^'^^  ♦                       \^         ll^\Z                           *  MUNSON-McCORMICK    LINE 

SAILINGS — Hawaiian    Service.  fc— — .— —        —               —        ———.4  McCorrnick    Steamship    Companv. 

Monthly     from      Baltimore     to     Hawaii     via  »  ,,t-.t-.t/-.  a  xt   tt  a -ixr  a  tt  a  xt     orr^T-.  a  n/r  Lane    Mortgage    P>uilding.      Phone    Metropolitan 

San    Diego   and    Los   Angeles.  AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN     STEAM-  6140. 

SHIP    COMPANY  FREIGHT    ONLY. 

LUCKENBACH    LINES  ,,   r            ,      ^,    m               .     r      ,,                   .  sailings— IntercoastaL 

l.uckenbneh    Steam-bip   Company.   Inc.  M';.^rnT  Pnil  Hn'^J                        Lapham,   agents.  Semi-monthly    between    New    York   and    Bal- 

T..    C.    Smith    Building.      Phone    Elliott    1206.  frftAht   ni!jT  V  U'^,°,''^   ,^"?,    ^°^  j-*^"«f'e^-     ^ari     Francisco. 

FREIGHT  ONLY.  catt  Tiir-;     Tr,r.r;^,cf=l  Oakland.    Portland.    Seattle    and    Tacoma. 

O   A   TT    T»T^O  »T  -l_        A  -1  .*         T       .  .^1  i>  A  I  L 1  IM  Ll  > J  H  t  er  C  OB  S 1 3  i . 

SAILINGS— North   Atlantic-Interccastal.  SAILINGS-Weeklv  from  Seattle.  Tacoma.  Po,rt- 

Every    7    days    from    .<seattle.    T.acoma.    Van-  ,       ,     o.akl.and.   S.an    Francisco.   Los  Angeles  NAWSCO     LINE 

couver.     Portland,     .\storia.     San     Francisco.  j^   j^.p^^,   v„rk  and    Boston  iNnvvov^w     i^li^u, 

Oakland     Los    Angeles.   New    York.    Boston  SAILINGS— Every    14  days   from    Portland.  Se-  (North     Atlantic    &    Western    Steamship     Com- 

CATTTMrc     r  ,if     '"•  attle.  Tacoma.   0.akland.   San   Francisco,  Los  ^  P?!}y->             ,•      ^ 

SAILINGS— Gulf.                 c     .»!       T                 \T  Angeles  to    B.nltimore  and    Philadelphia.  T-?-?'"^    Steamship    Company,   aKents 

Every    17   d.iys   from    Seattle.   Tacoma.  Van-  SAILINGS-Everv    28   davs   from    Portland.   Se-  322     Central     National     Bank     Building.       Phone 

couver.     Portland.     Astoria.    San     Francisco.  ,       TirnrD-.     OnHnnd    «;-in    Fmnri-r-n   Toe  Main    7-'S2. 

Oakland     and     Los     An.elestO     Galveston,  fec^^rSav^;;'! ;    nd^'ch.rrles^^^^^^  FREIGHT    ONLY. 

New    Orleans    and    Mobile.  *"  SAILINGS — Intercoastal. 

.„„^»»«.,,^     ,,^-^  .  -.^n-^-^-^T^    .^  ■^■^■.•r^  Regular     service      between      Portland,      San 

MOORE  &  McCORMACK  COMPANY,  ARGONAUT    STEAMSHIP    LINE  Francisco.    Los   Angeles.    Phihadelphia.   New 

INC.  Norton,    r.ill-   .»;•   Companv.   general   agents.  York.    Boston    and    Portland.    Maine. 

(Managing     agents     for     Commercial     Steamship  Van    Nuvs    Building.      Phone   Maine  873044. 

^  T-i"e^)    ,    „           ,  FREIGHT  ONLY.  PACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP 

?,"'(^'Tmi^h"BuildiJg".">S"Elliott    2478.  ^""'V^.^-K'T'tTTL    Vancouver      Seattle  COMPANY 

TTRFTr.HT   OMT  V  Evcrv     2     Weeks    from     Vancouver,     Seattle,  c      ^      o     •           ..       » 

^Ttt  tiJtq      Tr,r.;;„,c»,l  Portland.    San    Francisco    and    Los    Angeles  P-'''^?<-,"Ker    f)ffices :     503    Soutn    Spring    street 

Vv!^v    T  wl.l=    hit    ..n     c:,,Hl.      T-,.on,.  »"    ^"^-    ^^rk.    Boston,     Providence,    I'hila-  I-"--.Kht     Offices:       605     Central      Building,      108 

Kverv    3    weeks    between     Seattle,      1  acoma,  i  i    i  '            i    t>   i.'_„_»  West    Sixth    street 

Portland.   San   Francisco.  Los   Angeles.  New  'l'"'"'^'--'    «"''    Baltimore.  SAILINGS-^Intercoastal  (PASSENGERS   AND 

York,    Philadelphia,    Baltimore   and    Norfolk.  FREIGHT) 

DOLLAR   STEAMSHIP    LINE  Every    23    davs    from     San     Francisco    and 

MUNSON-McCORMTCK    LINE  ("     J.    Lehm-n.    agent.  Los    Angeles    via    Manzanillo,    San    Jose    de 

Piir   6.      Thone   Elliott    5367  421     Pacific    I'.lictric    Building.       Phone    875-171,  Guatemala,    .Xcajutla.    La    Libertad,    Corinto. 

FREIGHT   ONLY  Pico   577S.  Balboa.    Cristobal,    Havana.     Baltimore    and 

SAILINGS-Intercoastal.  FREIGHT  ONLY.  New    York.      Westward    calls:     New    York, 

Scmi-monthlv     between     New     York.     Balti-  SAILINGS — Intercoastal   Service.                      _  Baltimore.     Cristobal.     Balboa.    Corinto,    La 

more,    San    Diego.    Los   Angeles.    San    Fran-  Regular     -ailings     between     San     Francisco.  Libertad,   San    Jose   de   Guatemala.    Los   An- 

Cisco,    Portland.    Tacoma    and    Seattle.  Seattle.     Vancouver.     B.     C.     Los     .Angeles,  ,geles  and   San    Fr.Tiicisco. 

New   York.   Boston,   Baltimore  and   Norfolk.  SAILINGS-Intercoastal  (DIRECT    FREIGHT 

NAWSCO  LINE  service). 

(North   Atlantic   &-    Western    Steamship    Co.)  TTT  DTTP    Xr    MTTTMAPHT    T  TMTT  Every    14  days.      Eastward   calls:   San   Fran- 

Pacfic   Ste.nmshio   Companv.  agents.  lil^L»CK    <X    mi  1  1  lN/\\..n  i     l^llNr-  ^.j^^.^     j  os    Angeles.    Baltimore,    New    York 

r..    C.    Sm'th    Building.      Phone    Elliott    2068.  ("Operating  T.    S,   S.    B.   vessels.)  and   Norfolk.     Westbound   sails:   New  York, 

FREIGHT   ONLY.  Struthers    \-    Barrv.    agents.  Baltimore.   Norfolk.   I.os   .Angeles,   San  Fran- 

SAILINGS— IntercoastaL  t.',?r-T?-'i'^^  ?.'mt',^'=   '^" '''""''•  cisco,    Portland    and    Seattle. 

Regular    service    between     "Seattle     Tacoma  FREIGHT    ONLY.  SAILINGS — West    Coast    Mexico  -  Panama 

Vancouver,     Portland.     Astoria.     San     Fran-  SAILINGS-Intercoastal.  (PASSENGERS    AND    FREIGHT). 

Cisco.    Oakland.     Los    Angeles.     San     Diego.  Regular    service    between    New    York,    Bos-  Twice  a  month   between   San   I- rancisco,  Los 

Charleston,     Baltimore.     Philadelphia.     New  ton.    Philadelphia.    Baltimore    and    Los    An-  Angeles,    calling    at    ports    in    Mexico,    Cen- 

York,   Boston   and   Portland,   Maine.  geles.   San    Francisco.    Portland   and   Seattle.  tral  America  and  Canal  Zone. 
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NORTON,  LILLY  &   COMPANY 

GENERAL  AGENTS,  PACIFIC  COAST 
ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINES  (Intercoastal  Service) 

Sailings  Every  5  to  7  Days  from  Vancouver,  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  to  New  York, 
Boston,    Providence,    Philadelphia   and   Baltimore. 

ARGONAUT  STEAMSHIP  LINE  (Intercoastal  Service) 

Sailings  Every  2  Weeks  from  Vancouver,  Seattle.  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  to  New 
York,    Boston,    Providence,    Philadelphia    and    Baltimore. 

PAN-PACIFIC  LINE  (Pacific  Coast  Ports-West  Coast  South  America  Service) 

Regular  Fast  Freight  Service  from  Pacific  Coast  Ports  to  Paita,  Callao,  Mollendo,  Arica,  Iquique,  Antofa- 
gasta   and   Valparaiso    (other   ports   as   inducements  offer). 

ELLERMAN'S  WILSON  LINE,  Ltd.  (Pacific-United  Kingdom-Continent  Service) 

Monthly  Sailings  from  Vancouver,  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego  to  Havre,  London, 
Hull  and  other  United  Kingdom  and  Continental  Ports  as  Inducements  Offer.  Through  Bills  of  Lading  Issued 
to  Scandinavian,  Baltic,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Mediterranean   and   Levant    Ports   with   Transhipment   at   Hull. 

SOCIETE  GENERALE  DE  TRANSPORTS  MARITIMES  A  VAPEUR 

(Pacific-Mediterranean  Service) 

Sailings  from  Vancouver,  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  to  Genoa  and  Mar- 
seilles and   Other  Mediterranean  Ports   as  Inducements  Offer. 


TELEPHONE 
SUTTER    3600 


PACIFIC     COAST     GENERAL     OFFICE 
230  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CABLE  ADDRESS 
"VERNOTCH" 


OTHER     OFFICES 
BALTIMORE  BOSTON  CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES         NEW  ORLEANS 

NORFOLK  PHILADELPHIA  PORTLAND,  ORE.  SAN  DIEGO 

MAIN      OFFICE 
NEW  YORK  26  BEAVER  STREET 


NEWPORT  NEWS 
SEATTLE 


ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINES 

PACIFIC-UNITED  KINGDOM  SERVICE 

FROM   PACIFIC   COAST   PORTS  TO  GLASGOW,  LIVERPOOL, 
MANCHESTER,  AVONMOUTH  AND  LONDON 

SAILINGS  EVERY  THREE  WEEKS 
For  Rates  and  Particulars  Apply  to 

E.  C.  EVANS  &  SONS,  INC. 

General  Agents  Pacific  Coast 
260  California  Street,  San  Francisco  Phone— Douglas  8040-841-8042 

B.  W.   GREER  &  SON,  LTD.,  Agents,  Vancouver 
NORTON,  LILLY  &  COMPANY,  Agents,  Portland,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego 


WILLIAMS  LINE 

"SHIP  BY  WATER" 
Fortnightly   Service   Between 
NEW   YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
NORFOLK 
SAN   FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND,  LOS  ANGELES, 
SEATTLE  AND  TACOMA 
Differential   Rates.  For   Particulars — 

J.  W.   CHAPMAN,   Pacific   Coast  Manager 

110  California  Street 

Phone  Douglas   1670  San  Francisco 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINES 

Fast  Freight  Service 

ROUND  WORLD 
TRANS-PACIFIC 
INTERCOASTAL 

Robert   Dollar   Building 
San  Francisco 

AGENCIES: 
Boston  Baltimore 


New  York 

Norfolk 

Vancouver 

Hongkong 

Colombo 


Chicago 
Yokohama 
Manila 
Madras 


Los  Angeles 
Kobe 
Singapore 
Genoa 


Philadelphia 

Seattle 

Shanghai 

Calcutta 

Marseilles 
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INTERCOASTAL 


LOS  ANGELES 


(Continued) 

PACIFIC-CARIBBEAN   GULF   LINE 

Swavne    iS:    Iloyt,    Inc.,   managers. 

488    I'acific    lilcctric   HuilcIinK. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Monthly  from  Seattle  and  PuRet 
Sound,  Portland  and  olumbia  River,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to  New  Or- 
leans, Mobile  and  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf 
of  Mexico  ports  as  inducements  offer,  via 
Panama  Canal. 


PANAMA-PACIFIC   LINE 

International    Mercantile    Marine   Company, 

FreiRht    Offices :      Pacific    Steamship    Company, 
322    Citizens    National    Bank,  , 

Passenger  Offices:     Security   Build'nR, 

SAILINGS — IntercoastaL 

Regular  intervals  between  New  York  and 
San  Diego,  Los  .Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,    Portland.    Seattle    and    Tacoma. 


TRANSMARINE   LINES 

(Transmarine    Corporation.) 

Outer  Harbor   Dock   &   Wharf  Company,   agent. 

Union   Oil    Building.      Phone   Bdwy.   7900-604-81, 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS— IntercoastaL 

Weekly  between   Port  Newark  and  Los  An- 
geles  and   San   Francisco   and   Puget  Sound. 


UNITED  AMERICAN  LINES,  INC. 

Los   .VngLli-^    Stcnm^liip    Company,    agents. 

306    Central    Building. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS — IntercoastaL 

Weekly  between  Baltimore,  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco,   Oakland,    Portland   and    Seattle. 


WILLIAMS    LINE 

Williams  Steamship  Company. 

Stock    E.xchangc    Building. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS — IntercoastaL 

Kvery  14  days  between  Seattle.  Tacoma, 
Vancouver.  B.  C.  .Aberdeen,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Oakland.  Los  Angeles,  and  New 
York,    Philadelphia,    Norfolk   and    Baltimore. 


PORTLAND 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN    STEAM- 
SHIP COMPANY 

C.    D.    Kennedy,    agent. 

Railway    E.xchange    Building. 

SAILINGS— Weekly  from  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Port- 
land. Oakland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
to  New   York  and   Boston. 

SAILINGS— Every  14  days  from  Portland,  Se- 
attle, Tacoma,  Oakland,  San  Francisco,  Los 
.Xngeles   to   Baltimore  and    Philadelphia. 

SAILINGS— Every  28  days  from  Portland,  Se- 
attle, Tacoma,  Oakland,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles  to  Savannah   and   Charleston. 


ARGONAUT  STEAMSHIP   LINE 

Norton,    Lillv   iS:   Company,  general   agents. 
400    Yeon    Building.      Phone   Atwater   2661. 
FREIGHT   ONLY. 
SAILINGS — Every   2   weeks   between    Portland. 

York.   Boston,'  Providence,   Philadelphia  and 

Baltimore. 


ELDER  &   MITTNACHT   LINE 

(Operating   V.   S.   S.   B.   vessels.) 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS — IntercoastaL 

Monthlv  between  Los  .-\ngeles.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Portland,  Seattle  and  Boston,  New 
York   and    Philadelphia. 


ISTHMIAN   STEAMSHIP  LINES 

Norton.    Lilly    \    Company,    general    agents. 
Yeon    liiiildnig.      Phone   Atwater  2661. 
FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal  Service. 

Every  5  to  7  days  between  Vancouver, 
Seattle,  .San  Francisco,  Los  .\ngeles,  San 
Diego  and  New  York,  Boston,  Providence, 
Philadelphia    and     Baltimore. 

SAILINGS — Hawaiian  Service. 

Monthly  from  Baltimore  to  Hawaii  via  San 
Diego   and    Los   Angeles. 


LUCKENBACH    LINES 

l.uckcnbach    Slcaniship    Company,    Inc. 

Siiaulding    lUiililing.     Phone    Broadway    4378. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — North    Atlantic-Inttrcoastal. 

Every  7  days  from  Portland,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  .\ngeles  to  New  York,  Boston 
and    Philadeli)hia. 

SAILINGS— Gulf  Service. 

Every  17  days  from  Portland,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  to  Galveston,  New 
Orleans   and    Mobile. 


MOORE  &  McCORMACK  COMPANY. 
INC. 

(Managing     agents     for     Commercial     Steamship 
Lines.) 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — IntercoastaL 

By  five  steamers  between  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore  and  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,    Portland  and   Seattle. 


MUNSON-McCORMICK   LINE 

McCormick    Steamship    Line. 

181    Burnsi<le   street.     Phone   Broadway    1498. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — IntercoastaL 

Semi-monthly  between  New  York  and  Btl- 
timore  and  Los  .Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Portland    and   Seattle. 


NAWSCO   LINE 

(North    .Atlantic   &   Western   S.   S.   Company.) 

Pacific   Steamship    Company. 

101    'lliird   street.     Phone   Broadway   5481. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — IntercoastaL 

Regular  service  between  Portland,  .S,in  Fran- 
cisco, Los  -Angeles,  Philadelphia,  New 
York,     Boston     and    J'ortland,     Maine. 


PACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 
FREIGHT   ONLY. 
SAILINGS — Intercoastal. 

Every  7  days.  Eastward  calls:  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  .Angeles,  Baltimore,  New  York 
and  Norfolk.  Westbound  calls:  New  York, 
Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

PACIFIC -CARIBBEAN   GULF   LINE 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Monthly  from  Seattle  and  Puget 
Sound,  Portland  and  Columbia  River,  San 
Francisco,  and  Los  .Angeles  to  New  Or- 
leans. .Mobile  and  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf 
of  Mexico  ports  as  inducements  offer,  via 
Panama   Canal. 

PANAMA   PACIFIC   LINE 

International    Mercantile    Marine    Company. 

Pacific    Steamship    Company,    freight    agents. 

.Admiral    Line  Terminal. 

SAILINGS — Regular  intervals  between  New 
York  and  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Oakland,  Portland,  Seattle  and 
Tacoma. 


UNITED   AMERICAN    LINES,   INC. 

Columbia-Pacific   Shipping   Company,  agents. 

Porter   Building.      Phone   Bdwy.   5360. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal. 

Weekly  between  Baltimore,  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  Los  .Angeles,  San  Fran- 
risco  Oakland,   Portland   and   Seattle. 


VANCOUVER 


ARGONAUT  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

1'..    W.    (irL.r  \-    Son,    Ltd. 

(:U2    llaslniKs    -triet.    West. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal. 

Every  2  weeks  between  V^ancouver,  Seattle, 
Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and 
New  York,  Boston,  Providence,  Philadel- 
phia  and    Baltimore. 

DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

Canadian    Knbirt     Dollar    Co.,    Ltd. 

402    Pender   street.  West.      Phone   Seymour  8680. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal   Service. 

Regular  sailings  between  San  Francsico, 
Seattle.  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Los  Angeles, 
New   York,   Boston,   Baltimore  and   Norfolk. 

ELDER  &  MITTNACHT  LINE 

(Oi)erating    L'.    S.    S.    B.   vessels.) 

Canadian   .American   Shipping   Company,   Ltd. 

Phone   Seymour   2198. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal. 

.Monthly  service  between  North  Pacific 
Coast  ports.  San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles and  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more and   Norfolk. 

ISTHMIAN   STEAMSHIP  LINES 

B.  W.   Greer  iS:   Son,   Ltd. 

602  Hastings  street.  West.     Phone  Seymour  2377. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal   Service. 

Evcrv  5  to  7  davs  between  Vancouver, 
.'Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Diego  and  New  York,  Boston,  Providence, 
Philadelphia    and    Baltimore. 

SAILINGS — Hawaiian  Service. 

Monthly  from  Baltimore  to  Hawaii  via  San 
Diego    and    Los   Angeles. 

LUCKENBACH  LINES 

I-'nipirc    Shipping    Company,    Ltd. 

I'lione    Sevmonr    8014. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILI NGS— IntercoastaL 

Regular  service  between  Vancouver,  New 
York,    Boston,    Philadelphia,   also  gulf  ports. 

MOORE  &  McCORMACK  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Canadian    .American    Shipping    Company,    Ltd. 

Phone    Sevmtnir   2198. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal. 

Every  3  weeks  from  North  Pacific  Coast  ports, 
San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles,  to  New  York, 
Philadelpliia,    Baltimore    and    Norfolk. 

MUNSON-McCORMICK  LINE 

King-lev    .\nv!t,'alif>n   Company.   Ltd. 

602    Pacific    Building.     Phone   Seymour   9506. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— IntercoastaL 

Semi-monthly  between  New  York,  Balti- 
more, San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco  and    North    Pacific  Coast  ports. 

NAWSCO  LINE 

(Norili  .Atlantic  iS:  Western  Steamship  Com- 
pany.) 

Pacific    Steamship    Company. 

Phone   Sevmour  445. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— IntercoastaL 

kcgnlar  -irvite  between  North  Pacific. 
Coast  i)orts  and  Charleston,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston  and  Port- 
land,  Maine. 

PACIFIC-CARIBBEAN  GULF  LINE 

Dominion    Sliipiiing    Company. 

618    Pacific    Building.     Phone   Seymour    1905. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Monthly  from  North  Pacific  ports, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  to  New  Or- 
leans, Mobile  and  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf 
of   Mexico   ports. 

WILLIAMS  LINE 

Williams  Steamship   Company,   Inc. 

C.  Gardner  Johnson    &   Company,    Ltd. 
Phone   Sevmour  357. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal. 

Every  14  davs  between  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Vancouver,  B.  C.  Aberdeen,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Oakland,  Los  .Angeles,  and  New 
York,   Philadelphia,   Norfolk  and   Baltimore. 
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Coast  to  Coast 
Service 


The  Pioneer 
A  merican 
Steamship 
Company 

Established 
1848 


BETWEEN   SAN  FRANCISCO,  LOS  ANGELES  AND  NEW  YORK  VIA  PANAMA  CANAL 

CALLS  AT  LOS  ANGELES,  MANZANILLO,   SAN   JOSE   DE   GUATEMALA,   LA 

LIBERTAD,  CORINTO,  BALBOA,  CRISTOBAL,  HAVANA   (Eastbound),  BALTIMORE 

NEXT    SAILINGS— Passengers  and  Express  Freight 
c-    o     T,r,TT»T.^  FROM    SAN    FRANCISCO  FROM    NEW    YORK 

o    ^'   ?xV^P-°^~^^''^      DECEMBER  24  S.  S.  COLOMBIA— Sails      DECEMBER   13 

S.  S.   COLOMBIA— Sails     JANUARY    15  S.  S.   VENEZUELA— Sails      JANUARY     3 

EVERY    23    DAYS    THEREAFTER 

Additional  Freight  Service— NEW  YORK,  BALTIMORE,    PHILADELPHIA,    NORFOLK,    LOS    ANGELES 
SAN   FRANCISCO   and   PUGET   SOUND,   by   Seven   Fast   New   Freighters 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  LOS  ANGELES  to  NEW  From  NEW  YORK  to  LOS  ANGELES,  SAN 

YORK,BALTIMORE,PHILADELPHIA&  NORFOLK  FRANCISCO,  PORTLAND  and  SEATTLE 

§•  §•   S45?"A,^^'^^^~^3''^     DECEMBER     8  S.S.SANTA    BARBARA— Sails     DECEMBER  20 

S.  S.  CACIQUE— Sails      DECEMBER   15  S.S.SANTA    CLARA— Sails     DECEMBER  27 

AFFORDING    SAILINGS    EVERY    10    DAYS 

PANAMA    SERVICE— Passengers   and    Freight — from    San  Francisco  to  Mexico,  Central  America  and  Canal  Zone 

S.  S.   SAN   JUAN — Sails    DECEMBER    12  A    Leisure    Cruise   with   stops    at   various    Foreign    Ports   for    Sightseeing   Purposes 

AND  APPROXIMATELY  EVERY  17  DAYS  THEREAFTER 

PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 


LOS     ANGELES,      CAL. 

Passenger   Office:     503    SO.    SPRING    ST. 

Freight   Office:     605   CENTRAL  BLDG. 

108   WEST   SIXTH   ST. 


'Ship  and 
Sail 


by  Pacific 
Mail" 


508  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
10  HANOVER  SQUARE 
New  York  City 


PACIFIC  MAIL  TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 


Five  Sister  Ships: 

S.S.  President  Cleveland 
5.5.  President  Wilson 
S.S.  President  Lincoln 
5.5.  President  Taft 
5.5.  President  Pierce 


Five  New  Palatial 
21,167    Displace- 
ment   Tons,    171 
Knot  Steamers 


'THE  SUNSHINE  BELT  TO  THE  ORIENT" 

Sailings  every   14  DAYS  between  San   Francisco,   Honolulu,  Japan,  China  and  the  Philippines. 
Unexcelled  Cuisine  and  Service,  the  result  oi  55  years'  experience  in  the  Oriental  Trade. 


EARLY  SAILINGS  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  ARE: 

S.  S.  President    Pierce,   sailing    December  13 

S.  S.  President   Lincoln,   sailing    December  29 

S.  S.  President   Taft,   sailing    January  10 

S.  S.  President   Cleveland,   sailing    January  24 

S.  S.  President   Wilson,   sailing February  7 


For  Complete  Information  Apply 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


10  Hanover  Square 
New  York 


MANAGING  AGENTS,  U.  S.  SHIPPING  BOARD 
508  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


T  „„     A„,^ A^„.   Passenger  Office:    503  So.  Spring  St. 

i^OS    Angeles.   Frcisln  Office:    605  Central  Bldg.,  108  West  Sixth  St. 
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ORIENTAL 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


.CANADIAN    GOVERNMENT    MER- 
CHANT   MARINE,   LTD. 

Dodwell    6i:    Company. 

2    Pine   street.      I'hone   Sutter   4201. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Oriental  Service. 

Monthlv  from  N'ancouver  to  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  ShanKliai,  North  China  ports,  return- 
inc   via    Los    AnRolcs   and    San    Francisco. 

•SAILINGS— India  Service. 

Once  every  4  or  5  months  from  Vancouver 
to  usual  ports,   Uombay  and  Calcutta. 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

The   Robert   Dollar  Co. 

Kobcrt    Dollar     Huikling,    311     California    street. 
I'hone   Kearnv   4570. 
FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Trans-Pacific   Service. 

Regular  sailings  between  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,  V^ancouver,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shang- 
hai, Hongkong,  Manila,  returning  via  Los 
Angeles. 


MITSUI  BUSSAN  KAISHA 

Mitsui    iS:    Comi>any. 

Merchants   ICxcliaiige   Bldg.     Phone  Sutter  3414. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — .Monthly    from    San     Francisco    to 

Portland    and    North    Pacific    ports,    thence 

to   Cliina   and   Japan. 


NIPPON  YUSEN  KAISHA 

Dodwell    &   Company,   Ltd. 

2    Pine  street.      I'hone  Sutter  4301. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

RAILINGS — Regular  service  between  China, 
Japan  ports  and  I'nited  States  Atlantic 
ports  via  Panama  Canal,  vessels  calling  at 
San  Francisco  on  both  outward  and  home- 
ward vovagcs.  One  arrival  monthlv  from 
Japan,  discharging  cargo  at  San  Francisco. 
•One  to  two  sailings  monthly  homeward, 
occasionally  loading  cargo  for  Yokohama, 
Kobe   and   Shanghai. 


OSAKA  SHOSEN  KAISHA 

McCormick,    McPherson    &    Lapham. 

503    Market   street.      Plione  Kearnv  3632. 

SAILINGS — San  Francisco  Service  (FREIGHT 
ONLY). 

Montlilv  service  to  and  from  Yokoharna 
Kobe.  Moji.  Shanghai,  Llongkong  and  Sin 
gapore. 

SAILINGS— Los     Angeles     Service     (PASSEN 
GERS    AND    FREIGHT). 

A  steamer  a  month  to  Kobe,  Yokohama 
Yokkaichi,  Nagasaki,  Hongkong,  Saigon 
Singapore.  Colombo,  Durban  and  Cape 
Town.  These  vessels  are  operating  in 
round-the-world  service  and  on  their  home 
bound  trip  call  at  Santos,  Buenos  Aires 
■Rio  de  Janeiro,  New  Orleans,  the  Panama 
■Canal    and   I^os    Angeles. 


PACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    COM- 
PANY 

508   California   street.      Phone   Sutter   3800. 

(Operating    1".   S.   S.    B.  vessels.) 

PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS— Trans-Pacific   Service. 

Every  14  davs  from  San  Francisco  to  Hon- 
olulu. Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila 
and    Hongkong. 

SAILINGS— Hongkong-India    (Freight    Only.) 
Connection   at   Hongkong  every  2  weeks  for 
India   ports. 


iSTRUTHERS  &  BARRY.  INC. 

(Operating   I'.    S.    S.    B.   vessels.) 

112    Market    street.      Phone   Sutter    7640. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

.-SAILINGS — Trans-Pacific. 

Regular  intervals  from  San  Francisco  and 
Los  .Angeles,  thence  to  Yokohama,  Kobe, 
Shanghai,  Hongkong.  Manila  and  Singa- 
pore. Iso  calls  at  Dairen,  Taku  Bar  and 
.■Saigon    if    inducements    offer. 


TOYO  KISEN  KAISHA 

549-51    Market    street.      I'lionc    Sutter    3900. 

PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT, 

SAILI NGS— Trans-Pacific. 

Twice   a   moulh  between   San   Francisco   and 
Honolulu,    China,   Japan   and    Manila. 

SAILINGS — .Monthly  from  San  Francisco  to 
China  and  Japan  ports  via  Los  Angeles  to 
tlie  West  Coast  of  Mexico  and  South 
.\nurica. 

SAILINGS — Monthly  from  Portland  to  Orien- 
tal ports  via  San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles to  West  Coast  of  .Mexico  and  South 
.■\merica,  tlunce  to  Portland  and  back  to 
Oriental    i)orts. 

SAILINGS— FREIGHT    ONLY. 

Regular    sadings    in    round-the-world    service 
and   Oriental-New    York  via   Panama   Canal. 

YAMASHITA  KISEN  KOGYO 
KAISHA 

Vainashita    Cunipans-,    Inc.,   agents. 

222    Robert    Dollar    Bldg.      Phone   Garfield   3899. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — .Semi-monthly  from  Puget  Sound 
and  Portland  to  Yokohama  and  Kobe  and 
irregular  service  from  China  and  Japan 
ports  to  San  Francisco,  Portland  and  Se- 
attle. 


SEATTLE 


ADMIRAL  ORIENTAL  LINE 

L.    C.    Smith    I'.uilding.     i'hone    Elliott   2068. 

SAILINGS— PASSENGERS  AND  FREIGHT. 
Every  12  days  between  Seattle,  Victoria, 
B.  C,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong- 
kong  and    Manila. 

SAILINGS— FREIGHT   ONLY. 

Regular  service  to  Vladivostok,  Dairen, 
Tientsin,  Tabu  Bar,  Tsingtao,  Shanghai 
and  Japan  ports  on  either  outward  or 
homeward  voyages,  as  freight  offers  justify 
direct    call. 

SAILINGS — Monthly  service  to  Yokohama, 
Kobe.  Shanghai,  Foochow,  Amoy,  Swatovv, 
Manila,    Cebu   and   Iloilo. 

DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

The    Robert    D.ill.ir   Co. 

4420   L.  C.  Smith    Building.      I'hone   Elliott   0974. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Intercoastal    Service. 

Regular  sailings  between  San  Francisco. 
Seattle,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Los  .Angeles, 
New   York,   Boston,   Baltimore  and   Norfolk. 

KATSUDA   STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 
LTD. 

R.    T.    Johns    &    ompany,    agents. 

entral    Building.      Phone    Elliott    3697. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Irregidar    service    between     Seattle 

and     Oriental     ports     of     Yokohama,     Kobe, 

Nagoya,   Shimidzu   and    Moji. 

MITSUBISHI  SHOJI  KAISHA,   LTD. 

Centr.-.l    BniMine.      Phone   Elliott    5076. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Irregular  service  between  United 
States  and  British  Columbia  ports  and  Ori- 
ental   ports. 

MITSUI   BUSSAN    KAISHA,   LTD. 

.Xmcric.Tii    I'.ntik    Building.      Phone    Elliott    1450. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS-.Monthlv  from  San  Francisco.  Port- 
land. Seattle  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  thence 
to   China   and   Japan. 

NIPPON  YUSEN  KAISHA 

Colman    P-iiilding.      I'hone    Elliott    3514. 

PASSENGERS   AND  FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — Frequent  intervals,  calling  at  Vic- 
toria or  Vancouver,  B.  C..  Yokomama, 
Kobe.  N'agasaki.  Shanghai.  Hongkong  or 
other    Oriental    i)orts    as    inducements    offer. 

OSAKA  SHOSEN  KAISHA 

\y.   C.   Dawson   i<v-   Company,  agents. 

Mutual    Life    Building.      Phone    Elliott    5716. 

PASSENGERS   AND  FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — Regular      service      to      Yokohama, 

Kobe.    Moji,    Dairen,    -Shanghai,    Manila   and 

ilongkong. 


SUZUKI  &  COMPANY 

Colman    Building.      Plicne   Elliott  2535. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Irregular    service    between    Seattle 

anel    J.iiianese    ports. 

THORNDYKE-TRENHOLME    COM- 
PANY, INC. 

L.    C.    Smith    Building.      Phone   Main   3168. 
FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Regular     service     between     Seattle 
and    Yokohama,   Kobe.   Osaka   and    Nagoya. 

WALKER-ROSS,  INC. 

L.    C.   Smith    Building.      Phone   Elliott   0945. 
FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Regular     service     between     Seattle 
and    Yokohama,    Kobe,    Osaka   and    Nagoya. 

YAMASHITA   KISEN   GOGYO 
KAISHA 

Yamashita    Company,    Inc.,   agents. 
FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Every     2     weeks    from     Seattle    to 
Yokohama.  Kobe,  Osaka  and  Nagoya. 


LOS  ANGELES 


CANADIAN    GOVERNMENT    MER- 
CHANT  MARINE 

Dodwell    &    Company. 

504  Bartlelt  Building.  Phone  Broadway  7900 
and    S24944. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Oriental    Service. 

.Monthly  from  Vancouver  to  Yokohama, 
Kobe.  Shanghai,  North  China,  ports,  re- 
turning via  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

SAILINGS— India    Service. 

Once  every  4  or  5  months  from  Van- 
couver to  usual  ports,  Bombay  and  Cal- 
cutta. 

DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

C.    J.    Lehman,    agent. 

421     I'acific    Electric    Building.      Phone    875-171, 
Pico   5778. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Trans-Pacific   Service. 

Regular  sailings  between  San  Francisco. 
Seattle,  Vancouver.  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shang- 
hai, Hongkong,  Manila,  returning  via  Los 
Angeles. 

OSAKA   SHOSEN    KAISHA 

McCormick.    McPherson    &    Lapham. 

548   South    Spring   street.      Phone   821336. 

PASSENGERS    AND    FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — A  steamer  a  montli  to  Yobe,  Yo- 
kohama, Yokkaichi,  Nagasaki,  Ilongkong, 
Saigon.  Singariorc,  Colombo,  Durban  and 
Cape  Town.  These  vessels  are  oiierating  in 
round-the-world  service  and  on  their  home- 
bound  trip  call  at  Santos,  Buenos  Aires, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  New  Orleans,  Panama  Ca- 
nal  and   Los  Angeles. 

STRUTHERS   &   BARRY,   INC. 

"■^7     P.ieific     Electric     Building.       Phone     L.     A. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Regular  intervals  from  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles,  thence  to  Yoko- 
hama. Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila 
and  Singapore.  Also  calls  at  Dairen,  Taku 
Bar   and   Saigon    if   inducements   offer. 

TOYO    KISEN   KAISHA 

S.    I,.    Kreider. 

375     Pacific     Electric     Building.       Phone     Bdwy. 

23.  Pico  r,r,sn. 

PASSENGERS    AND    FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS —Monthly  to  China  and  Japan  ports 
via  Los  .Xngeles  to  the  West  Coast  of 
Mexico   and    South    America. 

SAILINGS — Monthly  from  Portland  to  Orien- 
tal ports  via  San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles to  West  Coast  of  .Mexico  and  South 
7\nierica,  thence  to  Portland  and  back  to 
Oriental    ports. 

SAILINGS— FREIGHT    ONLY. 

Regular  sailings  in  round-the-world  service 
and   Oriental-.N'ew   York   via   Panama   Canal. 
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YAMASHITA  CO.,  Inc 

CLASS   100  A-1    STEEL   STEAMERS 
Regular    Sailings   From 

Puget  Sound  and  Columbia  River  for 
Yokohama  and  Kobe 

Twice   Monthly   Service,   Each   Port 

For  rates  aiul  reser^'ations  apph' 

YAMASHITA  CO.,  Inc, 

Agents  for    YAMASHITA   KISEN   KOGYO    KAISHA 

222-223  Robert  Dollar  Building,   SAN   FRANCISCO 

SEATTLE,  WASH.  Phone  Garfield  3899  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


306  Central  Building 


1109  Porter  Building 


X.\S..\iv 


NORTH  CHINA  LINE 

COLUMBIA  PACIFIC  SHIPPING  CO. 
OPERATING  UNITED   STATES  GOVERNMENT  SHIPS 

Direct  Freight  Service  Without  Transhipment 

Between 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

and 

YOKOHAMA,  KOBE,  SHANGHAI,  TAKUBAR  (Tientsin)  DAIREN 

S.S.  "West   Cayote,"   sailing Dec.  17         S.S.  "West  Jessup,"  sailing 

S.S.  "West  Kader,"  sailing Jan.     7         S.S.  "West  O'Rowa,"  sailing  .  . 


.Jan.  28 
Feb.   18 


YOKOHAMA,  KOBE,  HONGKONG,  MANILA 

S.S.  "Montague,"   sailing    Dec.  15         S.S.  "Pawlet,"  sailing Jan.  15 

S.S.  "West   Niger,"    sailing Jan.     1         S.S.  "West  Keats,"  sailing Feb.   15 

For  Freight  Rates,  Space,  etc.,  apply  to 

R.  T.  JOHNS  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Central  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Washington 
ASTORIA  SHIPPING  COMPANY,  Astoria,  Oregon,  or 

COLUMBIA  PACIFIC  SHIPPING  COMPANY 

PORTER  BUILDING,  PORTLAND,   OREGON 


SUZUKI  &  CO.,  LTD. 

SHIP  OPERATORS  -  SHIPOWNERS  -  IMPORTERS  -  EXPORTERS 


it 


GENERAL  AGENTS 

K"  LINE 


Cable  Address — ^^ Suzuki'* 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND  -SEATTLE -NEW  YORK 


PLEASE  MENTION  PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW  WHEN   YOU  WRITE 
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PORTLAND 


MITSUI   BUSSAN   KAISHA 

Mitsui   iV   Company. 

702    Wilcox   liuilding.     Phone   Main  4113. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — -Monthly    from    San    Francisco    to 

Portland    and    North    Pacific    ports,    thence 

to   Cliina   and  Japan. 

NORTH  CHINA  LINE 

(Opt-rntinp    V.    S.    S.    1!.    vessels.) 

Columbi.i   Pacitic   Shipping  Company. 

Porter    IJuildinR.      Phone    Bdwy.   5360. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS      Kvcry    3    weeks    from    Portland    to 

(Orient.   callinR  at   Yokohama,  Kobe,  ShatiR- 

liai,    Taku    Har   and    Dairen. 
SAILINGS— Kviry    2    weeks    from    Portland    to 

\  (ikohnnia,    Koln-,    lloMRkoiiK    and    Manila. 

TOYO   KISEN    KAISHA 

OreRon-Pacific   Company. 

203-4    Wilcox    HuildinR.      Phone   Bdwy.   4529. 

PASSENGERS    AND    FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS— Monthly  from  Portland  to  Ori- 
ental ports  via  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  to  West  Coast  of  Mexico  and 
.Soutii  America,  thence  to  Portland  and 
hack    to    Oriental    ports. 

SAILINGS— FREIGHT    ONLY. 

Regular  sailings  in  round-the-world  service 
and  Los  .-Vngeles  to  West  Coast  of  Mex- 
ico and  South  ."Vmerica,  thence  to  Portland 
and    back   to    Oriental    ports. 

SAILINGS— FREIGHT  ONLY. 

Regular  sailings  in  round-the-world  service 
and   Oriental-New   York   via   Panama   Canal. 

YAMASHITA    KISEN    KOYGA 
KAISHA 

Yama'^liita   Company. 
1109    Porter    Buildinff. 


FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Semi-monthly  from  Pugel  Sound 
and  Portland  to  Yokohama  and  Kobe  and 
irregular  service  from  China  and  Japan  ports 
to   San    Francisco,    Portland  and   Seattle. 


L. 


VANCOUVER 


CANADIAN    GOVERNMENT   MER- 
CHANT   MARINE,   LTD. 

15.    C.    Keclv,    Pacitic    Coast    manager. 

Phone    Scvmour   8420. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Oriental   Service. 

.Montlily  Iruni  Vancouver  to  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Shanghai,  North  China  ports,  re- 
turning via  l,os   Angeles  and   San   Francisco. 

SAILINGS— India  Service. 

Once  every  4  or  5  months  from  Vancouver 
tci    usual   ports,    Bombay   and  Calcutta. 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  STEAMSHIPS 
LTD. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Station.  Phone  Sey- 
mour 2630. 

PASSENGERS  AND  FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — Every  14  days  from  Vancouver  to 
Japanese   jiorts,   Shanghai   and    Hongkong. 

DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

Canadian    Robert   Dollar  Company,   Ltd. 

402    Pender   street.  West.      Phone   Seymour  8680. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Trans-Pacific  Service. 

Regular  sailings  between  San  Francsico, 
Seattle,  Vancouver,  Yokohama,  Kobe  Shang- 
hai, Hongkong,  Manila,  returning  via  Los 
Angeles. 

MITSUI  &  COMPANY 

John  Gait. 

Phone    Sevmour   900. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 


SAI LI  NGS- -Monthly  service  between  North 
Pacitic    Coast    ports    and    China    and    Japan. 

NIPPON  YUSEN  KAISHA 

B.   W'.   Greer  &   Son,  Ltd. 

602     Hastings     street.     West.      Phone     Seymour 

2377. 

PASSENGERS  AND  FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS  -Regular  service  between  Vancou- 
ver and  puns  in  Jaijan,  China  and  Philii*- 
pines. 

OSAKA  SHOSEN  KAISHA 

Empire    Sliipping    Companv,    I^td. 

706  lioanl  of  Trade  building.  I'hone  Seymour 
8014. 

PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS-  -Every  2  weeks  to  all  ports  in 
Japan  and  China,  also  Vladivostok,  Singa- 
pore,   Bombay,   etc. 

SUZUKI  &  COMPANY 

B.  I,.   Johnson   Walton   &   Company. 

850     Hastings     street.     West.      Phone     Seymour 

7147. 
FREIGHT  ONLY. 
SAILINGS — Irregular    service    between     Pacific 

Coast   ports  and  Japan  ports. 

WALKER-ROSS,  INC. 

Canadian   Anuricnn   Shipping  Company,   Ltd. 
Phone    Sevmour    2198. 
FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS -— Regular  service  to  Yokohama, 
Kobe,    Osaka   and    Nagoya. 

YAMASHITA    KISEN    KOGYO 
KAISHA 

C.  GardiK-r   Johnson    i<i    Company,    Ltd. 
Plioiie   Sevmour   357. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Every  2  weeks  to  Yokohama, 
Kobe,    Osaka    and    Nagoya. 


UNITED  KINGDOM 

CONTINENTAL  EUROPE 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


BLUE  FUNNEL  LINE 

Ocean  Steamship  Company  and  China  Mutual 
Steam    Navigation    Company. 

2   Pine  street.      Phone  Sutter  3201. 

PASSSENGERS   AND    FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS— Every  6  weeks  from  North  Pa- 
cific ports,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Ange- 
les   to    London,   Liverpol    and    Glasgow. 

BLUE  STAR  LINE 

Pacific    Steamship    Companv,    agents. 

60    California   street.      Phone   Sutter   7800. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS —  Twice  weekly  between  Puget 
Sound,  Portland,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  and  London,  Liverpool  and  Glas- 
gow. 

EAST  ASIATIC  COMPANY.  LTD. 

The    East    .\-iatic    Coni)iany,    Inc. 

433    California   street.      Phone   Sutter   5717. 
PASSENGERS    AND    FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — Regular  service  between  North 
Pacific  Coast  ports,  Los  .Angeles,  Sa:i 
Francisco  and  London,  Hull,  Copenhagen, 
Gothenburg  and  Christiania  with  trans- 
"■hipnient  to  all  .Scandinavian  and  Baltic 
ports. 

ELLERMAN'S  WILSON  LINE,  LTD. 

Norton.    Lillv   &   Companv,  general  agents. 

485    California    street.      Phone   Sutter   3600. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Monthly  between  Vancouver,  Pu- 
get Sound.  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Diego  and  Havre,  London, 
Hull  and  other  United  Kingdom  and  Con- 
tinental ports  as  inducements  offer.  Through 
bills  of  lading  issued  to  Scandinavian,  Bal- 
tic, Portuguese,  Spanish,  Mediterranean  and 
Levant   ports,   via   Hull. 


FRENCH  LINE 

(Compagnie   Gcncrale   Transatlantique.) 

Trans-Oceanic    Company,    sub-agents. 

240    Battery   street.      I'hone   Kearny   4100. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Twice  a  month  between  Vancouver, 
Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  An- 
geles to  French  and  other  Continental  and 
United  Kingdom  ports  via  Panama  Canal 
and    West    Indies. 

FURNESS  PRINCE  LINE 

Furncss.   Withv   &•   Company,   Ltd. 
710    Balinur    Building.      Phone   Sutter  6478-6479. 
PASSENGERS    AND    FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — Fortnightly  from  Scuttle,  Portland, 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to  Glas- 
gow, Liverpool,  London,  Havre,  Hull  and 
other   ports   when   inducements   offer. 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE 

Balffiur.    Guthrie    \-   Company. 

331  California   street.      Phone   Sutter  6437. 
FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Every  30  days  from  Seattle,  Port- 
land, San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to 
I  nited  Kingdom  ports.  From  August  to 
December,   sailings  every   two   weeks. 

ISTHMIAN   STEAMSHIP  LINES 

F.    C.    F.vans   &   Sons,   agents. 

260   California   street.      I'hone    Douglas   8040-1-2. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Pacific-United  Kingdom  Service. 
Every  3  weeks  from  Vancouver,  Seattle, 
Portland.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego  to  London,  Liverpool.  Man- 
chester, Glasgow,  .\vonmouth  and  other 
I'nited  Kingdom  ports  as  inducements 
offer. 

JOHNSON  LINE 

W.    R.    (iracc    I'v    Companv. 

332  Pire   street.      Phone   Sutter  3700. 
PASSSENGERS   AND    FREIGHT. 


SAILINGS— Monthly  between  Pacific  Coast 
ports  and  Havre,  Bergen,  Cliristiania,  Goth- 
berg.  Malmo,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm  and 
Helsnigfors. 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  LINE 

(Joint   service  of  the   Roval    Mail    Steam    Packet 
..^,  °,",^''''',"'''   ■''"''    Holland   America    Line.) 

freight' ONLY.    '''°"'   °°"'^'=*^   ''''■ 
SAILINGS — Every    3    weeks    between    Vancou- 
ver,  Puget   Sound,   Columbia    River,  San  Fran- 
cisco,    Los     Angeies,     Liverpool,     London, 
Kotterdam  and  Antwerp. 

NORWAY  PACIFIC  LINE 

FREIGHT"iVLY!*-     '^''°'"   ^"""   ''''■ 
SAILINGS — From   San   Francisco   and   Los  An- 
geles to   United  Kingdom.  Continental  ports 
and    Scandinavia.      Sailings    everv    60    days. 

SOCIETE    GENERALE    DE    TRANS- 
^  PORT   MARITIMES    A    VAPEUR 

^'"""'2."'    '-'"\'   iS.'   Company,   general   agents. 

FRE^GHT"i)NLY?'-      '''^°"^  ^"""  ''''■ 
SAILINGS— .Monthly    from     Seattle,     Portland, 
San    Francisco    and    Los    Angeles    to    Mar- 
seilles and   Genoa. 

TRANS-OCEANIC  COMPANY 

240   Battery   street.     Phone  Kearny  4100. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Regular  service  from  Pacific  Coast 
ports  to  London,  Hull  and  Leith,  also  Scan- 
dinavian and  Irish  ports  as  inducements 
offer. 

UNITED  AMERICAN  LINES 

Sudden    \-    Cliristcnson,    agrnts 

PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — North  Pacific-European   Service. 

Fortnightly  between  North  Pacific  ports 
and  ports  in  United  Kingdom  and  Conti- 
nental   Europe. 
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NextSailings  Are: 

President  Jackson 

November  10 
President  Jefferson 

November  22 

President  Grant 

December  4 

President  Madison 

December  16 
President  McKinley 

December  28 


Fastest  Time 
eo  the  ORIENT 

from  Seattle 

IF  you  are  going  to  the  Orient,  travel  on 
one  of  the  new  and  magnificent  U.  S. 
Government  "President"  ships!  They 
make  the  fastest  time  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Orient — only  eleven  steam- 
ing days  from  the  port  of  Seattle  to 
Yokohama! 

This  great  fleet,  the  President  Grants 
President  Jefferson^  President  McKinley, 
President  Madison  and  President  Jackson, 
is  owned  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and 
operated  from  Seattle  by  the  Admiral 
Oriental  Line.  It  is  earning  the  highest 
praise  from  world  travelers. 

Write  Now 

Send  the  hliutk  helo^v  noiv.  You  nvill  receii'e  a  complete 
description  of  these  shifts,  their  extraordinary  luxury,  beauty, 
and  ser'zice.     Yon  incur  no  o/>lii^ation.    Write  noiv. 


INFORMATION  BLANK 

To  U.   S.    Shipping   Board 

Informntion  Office    '<268     A. Washington.  D.  C. 

Please  send  without  obligation  the  U.  S.  (;overnmcnt  Booklet  giving 
travel  facts  and  also  information  regarding  U.  S.  novernmcnt  ships.  I 
am  considering  a  trip  to  the  Orient  fl, 'o  Europe  Di  to  South  American. 
I  would  travel  Ist  class  n,  id  D,  3d  D- 


My  Name  

My  Street  No.  , 
Town 


For  resrrxfathns  eititlrea  local  aernti  or 

The  Admiral  Oriental  Line 


L.  C.  Srr\ith  Bldg.,  Settttle,  Wash. 
65  3  Marfcel  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


112  West  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
17  State  St.,  New  Yotk  City 


filtjnaeins  Operatort  for 

UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD 

Owners  of  the  V'f5Ji-/i 


AMERICAN 
LINE 


WHITE  STAR 
LINE 


ATLANTIC 
TRANSPORT 


LEYLAND 
LINE 


PANAMA 

PACIFIC 

LINE 

RED  STAR 
LINE 

WHITE  STAR 
DOMINION 


Majestic,  World's  Largest  Ship 

The  INTERNATIONAL  MERCANTILE  MARINE  LINES 
with  117  steamers,  many  of  the  fast  passeriKer  type,  render 
highly  specialized  freight  service  to  L^nited  Kingdom  and  Con- 
tinental  ports. 

For  Coast  to  Coast  shipments — the  Panama  Pacific  Line.  New 
York,   to   California  15   days — modern   ships. 

No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

A.    C.    FETTEROLF,    Freight    Traffic    Manager, 

San  Francisco  Agent:  T.  H.  LARKE,  550  Market  St. 


TEN  "10"  VESSELS 

OF  THE 

UNION  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY  OF  B.  C. 

LIMITED 

Sail   Regularly  from  the  Compeiny's  Wharf, 
Vzincouver,  B.  C. 
Calling   at   Sechelt,   Powell    River,    Campbell    River, 
Alert    Bay,    Ocean    Falls,    Surf    Inlet,    Bella    Coola, 
Prince    Rupert,    Anyox    and    All    Northern    B.    C. 
Logging   Camps   and   Canneries. 

For   Information  as  to   Sailings,   Fares   and   Freight   Rates 
Apply  to 

Head    Offices    on    Wharf,    Foot    Carrall    St., 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

TELEPHONE  SEYMOUR  306 


THE  EAST  ASIATIC  CO.,  Ltd. 

DIRECT   FREIGHT   SERVICE 
between 

The  Pacific  Coast 

miTED  KINGDOM 
CONTINENT 

and 

SCANDINAVIA 

TEAKWOOD 

IN  LOGS  AND  PLANKS 


direct   from   The   East  Asiatic    Co.'s   forest   conces- 
sions and  sawmills  in  Siam  and  from  stock 
in  San  Francisco 


The  East  Asiatic  Co.,  Inc.,  Agents 

433  California  St.— Sutter  6717 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

SHIPPING  —  IMPORT  —  EXPORT 
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UNITED  KINGDOM 

CONTINENTAL  EUROPE 


SEATTLE 


BLUE  FUNNEL  LINE 

Dodwell    iS:    Companv,    Ltd.,    asents. 

Stuart    BuildiiiR.      Phone    Klliott    2068. 

PASSENGERS   AND  FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS— Every  6  weeks  from  North  Pa- 
cific ports,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
to   London,    Liverpool   and    Glasgow. 

BLUE  STAR  LINE 

Admiral    Oriental    Line. 

L.    C.    Smith    Building.      Plione    Elliott   2068. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Twice  weekly  between  Puget  Sound, 
Portland,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
and    London,    Liverpool    and    Glasgow. 

EAST  ASIATIC  COMPANY,  LTD. 

SIO    Ala<ika    Huildini;.      i'liom-    Elliott    J.i4.i. 

PASSENGERS   AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS— Ktculnr  strvico  between  Seattle, 
North  Pacific  Coast  ports,  London,  Hull, 
Copenhagen.  Gothenburg.  Christiania,  with 
trans-shipment  to  all  Scandinavian  and 
Baltic    ports. 

ELLERMAN'S  WILSON  LINE 

Norton.   Lillv   \   Companv.   general   agents. 

.Maska   Building.      Phone   Elliott   2450. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Monthly  between  Puget  Sound, 
Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Diego  and  Havre,  London,  Hull  and  other 
United  Kingdom  and  Continental  ports  as 
inducements  offer.  Through  bills  of  lading 
issued  to  Scandinavian,  Baltic.  Portugeuse, 
Spanish.  Mediterranean  and  Levant  ports 
via    Hull. 

FRENCH   LINE 

(Conipagnie    Gencrale    Transatlantique.) 

Colman    Building.      Phone    Elliott   5706. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Twice  a  month  between  Vancouver. 
Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  An- 
geles to  French  and  other  Continental  and 
United  Kingdom  ports  via  Panama  Canal 
and   West   Indies. 

FURNESS  PRINCE  LINE 

(Furnc^s.    Withv    it    Company    Ltd.) 

I  r.Tiik    \\  ■itcrliou'^t'.    Incorpor.Ttcd.    auent. 

Central     P.uilding.       I'hone    Elliott    0071. 

PASSENGERS   AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS— Fortnightly  from  Seattle.  Port- 
land, San  Francisco  and  Los  .Nngeles  to 
Glasgow.  Liverpool.  London,  Havre,  Hull, 
and    other   ports   as   inducements   offer. 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE 

Balfour.    Ciuthric   vK    Comp.Tnv,   agents. 

Stuart    Bnildinc.      Phone    Elliott    1464. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Everv  30  days  from  Vancouver, 
Victoria,  Seattle.  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  to  United  Kingdom.  From  .\ugust 
to    December,    sailings    everv   2    weeks. 

ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINES 

.N'orton.     Lillv    it    Companv. 

Alaska    Bnildinir.     Phone    Elliott    24.^0. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Pacific-United  Kingdom  Service. 
Everv  3  weeks  from  Vancouver.  Seattle. 
Portland.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego  to  London.  Liverpool.  Man- 
chester. Glasgow.  -Xvonmouth  and  other 
United  Kingdom  ports  as  indusements 
offer. 

JOHNSON  LINE 

W.    R.    Grace    &    Companv. 

Hoge    Building.      Phone    Elliott    =1412. 

PASSENGERS   AND  FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS— Monthly  between  Pacific  Coast 
ports  and  Havre,  Bergen.  Christiania.  Goth- 
enburg. Nlalmo,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm 
and    Helsingfors. 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  LINE 

(Joint  Service  of  the  Roval  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company   and   Holland   America    Line.) 

204-206    Rainier    Building.      Phone    Elliott   4944. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Everv  3  weeks  between  Vancou- 
ver. Puget  Sound.  Columbia  River,  San 
Francisco.  Los  Angeles.  Liverpool,  London, 
Rotterdam    and   Antwero. 
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Norton,   Lillv   it   Company,  general  agents. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— .Monthly  from  Seattle,  Portland, 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to  Mar- 
seilles   and    Genoa. 

TRANS-OCEANIC  COMPANY 

Colman    Building.      I'hone    l--lliotl    5706. 

SAILINGS — From  Pacific  Coa-,t  ports  to  Lon- 
don, Hull,  Leith,  also  Scandinavian  and 
Irish    ports   as   inducements   offer. 

UNITED  AMERICAN  LINES 

Sudden  iV  Christenson,  agents. 

PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — North-Pacific-European    Service. 
Fortnightly     between     North     Pacific     ports 
and    ports    in    United    Kingdom    and    Conti- 
nental  Europe. 


LOS  ANGELES 


BLUE    FUNNEL    LINE 

(Ocean  Steamship  Company  and  China  Mutual 
Steam    Navigation    Company.) 

Dodwell    it    Company,    Ltd. 

504  .\.  G.  Bertlott  Building.  Phone  Bdwy. 
7900    and    S24944. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Every  6  weeks  from  North  Pacific 
Coast  ports,  including  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  to  London,  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow   via    Panama    Canal. 


BLUE   STAR   LINE 

Pacific   Steamship   Company. 

322  Central  National  Bank  Building.  Phone 
Main   7582. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Regular  service  between  Puget 
Sound,  Portland,  ^ian  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  and  London.  Liverpool  and  Glas- 
gow. Twice  weekly  trom  Los  Angeles  and 
twice   wcfklv   from    Snn    Diego. 

EAST  ASIATIC  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Balfour,   Guthrie   it   Companv. 

315    Union    Oil    liuildinc.     I'hone   Main    7865. 

PASSENGERS   AND   FpEIGHT. 

SAILINGS — Regular  service  between  North 
Pacific  Coast  ports,  San  Francisco,  Los 
.Nngcles,  London,  Hull,  Conenhagcn.  Goth- 
enburg and  Christiana,  with  trans-shipment 
to   all    Scandinavian    and    Baltic    ports. 

ELLERMAN'S   WILSON    LINE 

Norton,   Lillv   it   Comiiniiv.   gcner.-d    agents. 

Van    Nuvs    Building.      Phone   873044. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Monthly  from  Puget  Sound, 
Portland,  San  Francisco.  Los  .\ngeles.  San 
Diego  to  Havre,  London,  Hull  and  other 
United  Kingdom  and  Continental  ports  as 
inducements  offer.  Through  bills  of  lading 
issued  to  .Scandinavian.  Baltic.  Portuguese, 
.Snanish.  >Tcditerranean  and  Levant  ports 
with    transshipment   at    Hull. 


FRENCH    LINE 

Ui'rans- Oceanic   Company.) 

.S.    L.    Kreider.    agent. 

Pacific  Electric  Buildinx.  Phone  Pico  6680. 
B<Iv.    2,V 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Twice  a  month  between  Vancouver, 
Seattle.  Portland.  San  Francisco.  Los  An- 
geles to  French  and  other  Continental  and 
United  Kingdom  ports  via  Panama  Canal 
and    West    Indies. 


FURNESS  PRINCE  LINE 

(Furness   \\i;hv    5:   Company,    Ltd.) 

Swavne   it    Ilovt.   nc.   agent. 

488    Pacific    Electric    Building. 

PASSENGERS   AND    FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS— Fortnightly  from  Portland.  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles  to  Glasgow,  Liver- 
pool. London.  Havre,  Hull  and  other  ports 
as    inducements    offer. 


HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE 

Balfour,   Guthrie   it    Companv. 

315    Union    Oil    Building.     IMione    7865. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Every  30  days  from  Portland.  San 
1-rancisco  and  Los  Angeles  to  United 
Kmgdom  ports.  From  August  to  Decem- 
ber,   sailings   every    two   weeks. 

HOLLAND  AMERICA    LINE 

C.    L.    I.tlmian,   agent. 

FRe'i'ghT    ONLY.  ''"'"'"*^-    ^''°"'  ''''°  "'"■ 

SAILINGS     Every    3    weeks    between    Portland, 

Astoria,    San     Fiancisco    and     Los    Angeles 

and   Lnited  Kingdom  and  Continental  ports. 

ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  LINES 

Norton,    Lilly    it    Company,   general    agents. 

638    Van    .Xuys    Building.      Phone  873044. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Pacific-United  Kingdom  Service. 
Ivvery  3  weeks  from  Vancouver,  Seattle, 
I'ortland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and 
.San  Diego  to  London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, (Jlasgow,  Avonmoulh  and  other 
I  nited  Knigdom  ports  as  inducements 
oner. 

JOHNSON   LINE 

M.   F.   Mcl.aurin,    Inc. 

406   South    Main    street.      Phone   Main   4800. 

PASSENGERS   AND    FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — Monthly  from  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  to  Swedish  and  Norwegian 
ports,  also  Helsingfors,  Finland,  Calais  and 
Hamburg. 

NORWAY   PACIFIC   LINE 

703    Palo   Verdcs  street,   San   Pedro. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Four  motorships  operating  from 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to  United 
Kingdom.  Continental  ports  and  Scandi- 
navia.     Sailings   every    60    days. 

SOCIETE  GENERALE  de  TRANS- 
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Norton,    Lillv   it   Company,   general   agents. 
Van    Nuvs    Building.      I'hone    Main    873044. 
FREIGHT    ONLY. 
SAILINGS    -Monthlv   from   Vancouver,   Seattle, 

Portland,    San    Francisco    and    Los    Angeles 

to   Marseilles  and   Genoa. 

TRANS-OCEANIC   COMPANY 

.S.    L.    Kreider,    agents. 

Pacific  i:i(clric  Building.  Phone  Pico  6680; 
Broadway  23. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS--Uegular  service  from  Pacific  Coast 
ports  to  London,  Hull  and  Leith,  also 
Scandinavian  and  Irish  ports  as  induce- 
ments offer. 


UNITED  AMERICAN   LINES 

Los    .\ngilis    .S.    S.    Coniiianv,    agents. 
517    .South    Spring   street. 

PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — North    Pacific-European   Service. 
l'<.rtnighlly     between     North     Pacific     ports 
and    ports    in    United    Kingdom    and    Conti- 
nental   Europe. 


PORTLAND 


BLUE  FUNNEL  LINE 

(Ocean  Steamship  Company  and  Cbina  Mutual 
Steam    .Navigation    Company.) 

PASSENGERS   AND    FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — Every  6  weeks  from  North  Pa- 
cific ports,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
and  London,   Liverpool  and  Glasgow. 

BLUE  STAR   LINE 

Pacific    Steamshii)    Company,    agent. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Twice  weekly  from  Puget  Sound, 
Portland.  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
and    London,    Liverpool    and    Glasgow. 
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FURNESS  PRINCE  UNE 


PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS 

to 

UNITED   KINGDOM  AND  CONTINENT 


FRANK  WATERHOUSE,  INC.,  Agent  at  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Portland 

Furness  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  General  Agents 


710   BALFOUR   BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


TELEPHONE  SUTTER  6478  and  79 


STRUTHERS    <a    BARRY 


Operating 
U.  S.  Government  Ships 


Operating  following  freight  steamers  to  ports  in  JAPAN— CHINA— PHILIPPINES— SINGAPORE 


From    San    Francisco 

U.S.S.B.  WEST    CHOPAKA     Oct.   24 

U.S.S.B.  WEST    FARALON    Nov.    10 

U.S.S.B.  WEST  CARMONA    Nov.  26 

U.S.S.B.   MURSA      Dec.   12 

For   further   information   apply     112  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
LOS    ANGELES    OFFICE: 


From   Los   Angeles   Harbor 

U.S.S.B.  WEST    CHOPAKA    Oct.  27 

U.S.S.B.  WEST    FARALON    Nov.  13 

U.S.S.B.  WEST  CARMONA    Nov.  29 

U.S.S.B.   MURSA     Dec.  IS 

Phone   Sutter   7640 

757   PACIFIC   ELECTRIC    BLDG. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  ALASKA  —-  Think 

ALASKA  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 


Seattle    Cily    Ticket    Office,    1401    Fourth    Ave. 
San    Francisco    Ticket    Office,    683    Market    St. 


December 
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UNITED  KINGDOM 

CONTINENTAL  EUROPE 


i_^ 


PORTLAND 


• 

(Continued) 

EAST  ASIATIC  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Chalmers    iV    Cartwrifiht.    Inc. 

I'ortcr    Building,      I'lionc    l!dwv.    4132. 

PASSENGERS   AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — RcKular  service  liotween  North 
Pacific  Coast  ports.  Portland,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles  and  London,  Hull, 
Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Christiania. 
with     trans-shipment     to     all     Scandinavian 

ELLERMAN'S  WILSON  LINE 

Norton.    Lilly    vS:    Company,    general    agents. 

^'eon    Hnilding.      Phone    Atwater   2661. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS—Monthly  from  Puget  Sound,  Port- 
land, San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego  to_  Havre.  London,  Hull  and  other 
United  Kingdom  and  Continental  ports  as 
inducements  offer.  Through  bills  of  lading 
issued  to  Scandinavian,  Baltic,  Portuguese, 
Spanish,  Mediterranean  and  Levant  ports 
with   transshii>ment   at    Hull. 

FRENCH   LINE 

(Compagnie    Generale    Transatlantique.) 

Trans-Oceanic    Company. 

Railwav   Fxchange    Building.      Phone   6714. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Twice  a  month  between  Vancouver, 
Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  An- 
geles to  French  and  other  Continental  and 
I'nitcd  Kingdom  ports  via  Panama  Canal 
and    West    Indies. 

FURNESS   PRINCE   LINE 

Furness.   W'ithy   &   Company,   Ltd. 
Frank    W'alerhouse.    Incorporated,    agent. 
611   Lewis   Building. 
PASSENGERS   AND    FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS— Fortnightlv  from  Portland,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  .\ngeles  to  Glasgow, 
Liverpool.  London,  Havre.  Hull  and  other 
ports   as   inducements   offer. 

HARRISON   DIRECT   LINE 

Balfour,    Guthrie    &    Companv. 

3.i5   Oak   street.      Phone   Bdwy.   360. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Every  30  days  from  Portland,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  .\ngeles  to  United  King- 
dom iiorts.  From  .August  to  December, 
sailings   cvcrv    2   weeks. 

HOLLAND   AMERICA  LINE 

Oregon-Pacific  Company. 

203   Wilcox    lUiilding.     Phone   Broadway  4520, 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Every  three  weeks  between  Port- 
land, Astoria,  San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles and  L'nited  Kingdom  and  Continental 
ports. 

ISTHMIAN   STEAMSHIP  LINES 

Xorton.    I.illv    iV    Conii>anv,    general    agents, 
^'eon    Building.      Phone   Atwater  2661, 
FREIGHT  ONLY. 


SAILINGS— Pacific-United  Kingdom   Service 

Lvcry  3  weeks  from  Vancouver,  Seattle, 
Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  .Angeles  and 
San  Diago  to  London,  Liverpool.  Man- 
chester, (ilasgow,  .\vonmouth  and  other 
l'nited  Kingdom  ports  as  inducements 
offer. 

SOCIETE     GENERALE     de     TRANS- 
PORT   MARITIMES    A    VAPEUR 

Norton,    Lilly    iV    Company,    general    agents. 

■Won    Building.      Phone  Atwater  2661. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS—Monthly  from  Seattle,  Portland, 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to  Mar- 
seilles  and   Genoa. 

TRANS-OCEANIC   COMPANY 

Railwav  Excli.ingc   Building.      Phone   Bdwv.   671. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Regular  service  from  Pacific  Coast 
ports  to  London,  Hull  and  Licth.  Scandi- 
navian  and   Irish  ports  as  inducements  offer. 

UNITED  AMERICAN  LINES 

Columbia-Pacific   ."^hipping   Companv,   agents. 

PASSENGERS   AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — North  Pacific-European   Service. 

Fortnightly  between  North  Pacific  ports 
and  and  ports  in  L'nited  Kingdom  and 
Continental    Europe. 


VANCOUVER 


♦ 

BLUE  FUNNEL  LINE 

Dodwtll^  \    Companv.    Ltd. 

Phone    Scvinour    9-^76. 

PASSENGERS  AND  FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS  Every  6  wckcs  from  North  Pacific 
ports.  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  ti 
London.    Liverpool    and    Glasgow. 

BLUE  STAR  LINE 

Pacific   Steamship   Company. 
Phone   i^evmour  445. 
FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Twice  weeklv  from  North  Pacific 
Coast    ports   to   United   Kingdom. 

EAST  ASIATIC  COMPANY.  LTD. 

B.    L.    Johnson,    Walton    vV    Company. 

850  Hastings  street.  West.  Phone  Sevmour 
7147. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Regular  service  between  Vancou- 
ver, North  Pacific  Coast  iiorts,  Portland, 
San  Francisco,  Los  -Angeles,  London, 
Hulj,  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg,  Chris- 
tiania. with  trans-shipment  to  all  ."^ciii- 
dinavian    and    Baltic    ports. 

ELLERMAN'S  WILSON  LINE 

B,    W.    Greer   .S:    Son,   Ltd. 

602   Hastings   street.  West.     Phone  Seymour  2377. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS—Monthly  from  Puget  .Sound.  Port- 
land. San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego  to  Havre,  London,  Hall  and  other 
L'nited  Kingdom  and  Continental  ports  as 
inducements  offer.     Through  bills  of  lading 


issued  to  Scandinavian,  Baltic,  Portuguese, 
Spanish,  Me<literranean  and  Levant  ports 
with    transshipment    to    Hull. 

FRENCH  LINE 

Compagnie   Generale  Transatlantique.) 

Empire   Shipping   Company,    Ltd. 

Phone    Sevmour   8014. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS  —  Regular     monthly     service     from 

Vancouver    to     Bordeaux,     Havre,    Antwerp 

and    Hamburg. 

FURNESS  PRINCE  LINE 

(Furness   Withy    iK:   Conii>aiiy.    Ltd.) 

Frank  Waterhouse  &  Company,  of  Canada, 
Ltd. 

927   Rogers  Buihiing.     Phone  Sevmour  5944. 

PASSENGERS    AND    FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — -Monthly  from  Vancouver  and 
other  Pacific  Coast  ports  to  United  King- 
dom. 

SAILINGS-^Monthly  from  Vancouver  to  Yoko- 
hama,   Kobe,   Shanghai    and    Hongkong. 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE 

Balfour,   (iuthric   vV    Company,    Lt<l. 

Phone   Sevmour    6680. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Every  30  days  from  North  Pacific 
Coast  ports,  San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles to  United  Kingdom.  From  August 
to    December   every    2    weeks. 

ISTHMIAN   STEAMSHIP  LINES 

p..    W.    Greer  &   S(.n.   Ltd. 

602   Hastings  street.  West.     Phone  Seymour  2377. 

SAILINGS— Intercoastal   Service. 

SAILINGS— Pacific-United  Kingdom  Service. 
Every  3  weeks  from  Vancouver,  Seattle, 
Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los  .Angeles  an^ 
San  Diago  to  l.omlon.  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Glasgow,  .\vonmouth  and  other 
United  Kingfiom  ports  as  inducements 
offer. 

JOHNSON  LINE 

C.    Gardner   Johnson    &    Company,    Ltd. 
Metropolitan    Building.     Phone   Seymour  357. 
PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS—Monthly     between      North     Pacific 

Const    ports    and    Scandinavia. 

NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  LINE 

(Joint  service  of  1  he  Koval  .Mail  ."steam  Packet 
Company,  Ltd.,  and  Holland  America 
Line.) 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Ltd., 
agent. 

Pacific    Building.     Phone   Seymour   7108. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Regular  services  between  Van- 
couver, Puget  Sound.  Columbia  River.  San 
Francisco,  Los  .Angeles,  and  United  King- 
dom  and   Continental   ports. 

TRANS-OCEANIC  COMPANY 

ICnipire    Sliipping    Companv,    Ltd. 

Phone    Sevmour   8014, 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — From  Pacific  Coast  ports  to 
United  Kingdom  and  .Scandinavia,  as  in- 
ducements   offer. 


Mexico — Central  America — Canal  Zone 

South  America 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


GRACE  LINE,  INC. 


W.   R.   Grace   iV   Companv.   general   agents. 

332    Pine    street.      Phone    Sutter    3700. 

PASSSENGERS   AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — .Approximate  monthlv  service  from 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to  Talara, 
Paita,  Salaverry,  Callao,  Pisco,  Mollondo, 
Arica,  Iquique.  .Antofagasta,  Coquimbo,  Val- 
paraiso and  other  ports  in  Peru  and  Chile 
as  inducements  offer. 


GENERAL 
TION 


STEAMSHIP  CORPORA- 


240   Batterv   street. 
FREIGHT    ONLY. 


Phone  Kearny  4100. 


SAILINGS — West    Coast    of    South    America 
Service. 

Mnthly  between  Seattle,  Portland.  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  .Angeles  to  Central  America 
and    South   America. 


LATIN-AMERICA  LINE 

R.   S.   Silva   &   Companv.   general   agents. 
149  California   street.      Phone   Sutter   5217. 

SAILINGS — Pacific      Coast  -  Mexico  -  Central 
America. 

Monthly  from  Portland,  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco  to  all  ports  on  West  Coast  of 
Mexico,  and  Central  American  ports  as  far 
south    as    Balboa. 

SAILINGS — Pacific  Coast-South  America. 

-Monthly  from  Portland.  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco  to  principal  West  Coast  ports 
of  South  .-Xmerica  as  far  south  as  Valpa- 
raiso. 


I 
♦ 

MEXICAN  NAVIGATION  COMPANY 

Franci-co   Seldner. 

555     M<.i;tuomerv    street.      Phone    Douglas    8653. 

PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS— Every  30  days  from  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  to  the  West  Coast 
of  Mexico. 

MEXICAN  STATES  LINE 

Willi.'im;.    Dimond    &    Companv. 

310    S.nnsf.mc   street.      Phone   Sutter   7400. 

PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — Fverv  8  days  from  .San  Francisco 
av.<\  Los  .Angeles  to  West  Coast  of  Mex- 
ico  and    Central   .America. 

PACIFIC  LINE 

The    Pacific   .Steam   Navig.ition    Company. 
544    Market    street.      Phone   Sutter   4632. 
PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS— Regular  sailings  to  Peru   and    Chile 
via    Panama   and    Havana. 
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YALE  or 
HARVARD 

ofcoui'se/ 


Between^li 

San  Francisco 
los  Angeles  f^^ 
SanDiego 


GENERAL  STEAMSHIP  CORPORATION 

TRANS  OCEANIC  COMPANY 
Pacific  Coast  Agents: 

TEXAS  TRANSPORT  &  TERMINAL  CO. 

Managing   Operators 

UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD 

Pacific   Coast   Agents 

Compagnie   Generale   Transatlantique    (French   Line) 

Transatlantic    Steamship   Company,    Ltd.,   of   Gothenburg,  Sweden 

Ocean  Transport    Company,    Ltd.,   of   Kobe,   Japan 

North   Pacific   Agents 

Garland    Steamship    Corporation — Intercoastal    Service 

Java   Pacific    Line — Orient   Service 

FAST  FREIGHT  SERVICES- 
REGULAR  SAILINGS 

from 

Vancouver,    B.    C,    Seattle,    Tacoma,    Portland.    Astoria, 

San    Francisco,    Los    Angeles,    and    All    Principal    West 

Coast    Ports   of  the    United    States   and    Canada 

to 

West   Coast   Ports   of 

MEXICO— CENTRAL   AMERICA— SOUTH   AMERICA 

UNITED    KINGDOM    AND    CONTINENT 

AUSTRALIA— NEW    ZEALAND 

JAPAN— CHINA— PHILIPPINES— DUTCH    EAST    INDIES 

NORTH   ATLANTIC   PORTS    OF   UNITED   STATES 

Department  for  the  Charter,  Purchase,  Sale  and  Construction 

of  all  kinds  of 

Floating    Property 

SIMPSON,  SPENCE  &  YOUNG 

General  European  Agents 


GENERAL  OFFICES 

240  Battery  Street    : :  San  Francisco,  California 

PHONE    KEARNY   4100 
Branch  Offices 
Seattle — Colman  Bldg.  Portland — Railway  Exchange  Bldg. 

Callao,  Peru  Valparaiso,  Chile 

Agencies 
Vancouver — Empire  Shipping  Co.,  815  Hastings  Street,  West 
Los  Angeles — S.  L.  Kreider,  Pacific  Electric  Bldg. 
New  York — The  Texas  Transport  &  Terminal  Co.,  11  Broadway 
Australia — Howard  Smith,  Ltd. .Melbourne 


P.  O.  Box  620  Phone  Seymour  2143 

COAST  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY,  LTD. 

FREIGHT  STEAMERS  TO  B.  C.  AND 
PUGET  SOUND  PORTS 

Steamers:    "Celtic,"   "Coaster"  and   "Clansman" 

—  Office  — 

530  SEYMOUR  ST.  -  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

W.  HARDIE,  Manager 
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Mexico — Central  America — Canal  Zone— 


r*SAN  FRANCISCO     ] 


(Contii.ued) 

PACIFIC-ARGENTINE-BRAZIL 
LINE 

(OperatinR   U.   S.    S.    B.   vessels.) 

Swayne   &   Hoyt,   Inc. 

430   Sansomc   street.      Phone   Kearny   2600. 

SAILINGS— FREIGHT  ONLY. 

I'rom  Seattle  and  I'uKCt  Sound,  Tortland 
and  Columbia  River,  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles,  via  Panama  Canal  and  Puerto 
Rico  to  East  Coast  of  South  America,  call- 
inR  at  Ponce  and  San  Juan  (also  Curacao, 
W.  I.,  as  inducements  offer),  Para,  Per- 
nambucco,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  San- 
tos (Brazil),  Montevidio  (L'ruRuay ),  Bahia 
Blanca,  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario  (Arpten- 
tine). 

PACIFIC    MAIL    STEAMSHIP    COM- 
PANY 

508   California   street.      Phone   Sutter   3800. 

SAILINGS — West    Coast   Mexico-Panama    (Pas- 
sengers  and   Freight). 

Twice  a  month  between  San  Francisco, 
Los  .'\ngelcs,  callinc  at  ports  in  Mexico, 
Central    America   and    Canal    Zone. 

PAN-PACIFIC  LINE 

Norton.    I.illv    \-    Company,   general    agents. 

230    Cilifornia    street.     Phone   Sutter   3600. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Regular  fast  freight  service  be- 
tween Pacific  Coast  ports  and  West  Coast 
of  South  America,  calling  at  Paita,  Callao, 
Mollendo,  .Xrica,  Iquiciue,  .\ntofagasta  and 
N'alparaiso.  (Other  i)orts  as  induceinents 
otTcr.) 

McCORMICK  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

215    Market    street. 

PASSENGERS   AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — Everv  three  weeks  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  San  Jose  del  Cabo,  La  Paz,  Guay- 
mas,  Topolabam[)o,  Mazatlan,  San  Bias  and 
Manzanillo. 


SEATTLE 


GENERAL   STEAMSHIP   CORPORA- 
TION 

Colttinn    PHiilf^inir       Phone    Elliott   5706, 

FREiOHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — West    Coast    of    South    America 
Service. 

Mnthly  between  Seattle.  Portland,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  .Angeles  to  Central  .America 
and    South    .America. 

GRACE  LINE 

(Xorth    T'acific    Division.) 

W.    R.    Grace   &    Companv.    agents. 

Hoge    Buildincr.      Phone    Elliott    S412. 

PASSENGERS   AND  FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — .Approximate  monthly  service  to 
Talara,  Paita.  Eten.  Pacasnayo,  Callao, 
Pisco,  Mollendo,  Arica,  Iquique,  .Antofa- 
gasta,    Valparaiso, 

LATIN  AMERICA  LINE 

I'niversnl   Shipiiing  S:  Trading  Company,  agents. 

Alaska    Buildine.      Phone   Elliott   4567. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Pacific  Cpast-Mexico-Central 
America. 

Monthlv  from  Seattle.  Portl.-ind  and  San 
Francisco  to  all  ports  on  West  Coast  of 
Mexico,  and  Central  American  ports  as 
far   south    as    Balboa. 

SAILINGS — Pacific   Coast-South  America. 

Monthly  from  Seattle,  Portland  and  San 
Francisco  to  principal  West  Coast  ports  of 
South    .America    as   far    south    as    Valparaiso. 

PACIFIC-ARGENTINE-BRAZIL 
LINE 

(Operating    U.  S.  S.  B.  vessels.) 

A.    M.   Gillespie,   Inc.,   agents. 

Arctic    Building.      Phone    Elliott    3526. 

SAILINGS— FREIGHT  ONLY. 

From  Seattle  and  Pugct  Sound.  Portland 
and  Columbia  River.  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles,  via    Panama   Canal    and    Puerto 


South  America 


Rico  to   East   Coast  of  South  America,  call-  r— •»—»—— .—.—.«.— —.—.—.»»».»— ——».t 

ing  at   Ponce  and   San   Juan    (also   Curacao,  i                    «-*>  ^^  ■'k  rn  v     a   m.T  vv                     i 

W.     I.,    as    inducements    offer).     Para,     Per-  i                      "OKI    Li  A  I\  LI                      \ 

nambucco,    Bahia,    Rio   de   Janeiro    and    San-  j                                                                                                     ^ 

tos    (Brazil),    Montevidio  (L'ruguay),     Bahia  ^•-».».— —»———.— .—.—.—— .——.—.»— .».4 

Blanca,    Buenos   Aires   and    Rosario    (Argcn- 

''"=)•  GENERAL   STEAMSHIP   CORPO- 

PANAMA-PACIFIC  LINE  ,,  ^^'^PF^         u,i          ,..         uh       .7, 

M"';k"'l'u:l!lin^^    ^■°'"'""^''   ^""'"'    ''"""'"  FReYgHT    ONrY.''"'"'''''"-      "'°"'   ''''''''■'''■ 

FREIGHT  ONLY  SAILINGS — West    Coast    of    South    America 

SAILINGS      Regular    fast     freight     service     be-  ^^aT":?'!      u  .             c     ..i      r>     .i      j    c       i- 

tw.en    Pacific    Coast    ports   and   West    Coast  X'-^'^'y   between   Sea  tie,  Portland,  San  !•  ran- 

of   South    America,   calling  at    Paita,    Callao,  ^nd"sou'th    America            "                         """* 
.Mollctnlo,    Arica,    I(iuuiuc,    Antofajiasta    ami 

Valparaiso.      (Other    ports    as     inducements  LATIN-AMERICA    LINE 

Chalmers    iv    Cirtwright,    Inc. 

^__ _  Porter    Building.     I'hone   Broadway   4152. 

'^"^'"'" " "" 1  FREIGHT  ONLY. 

LiOS    ANGELES                I  sailings— Pacific   Coast-Mexico-Central 

^.^____^______^^__^^_,^_____„__^__^  Monthly     from     Portland,     Seattle    and     San 

""  Francisco    to    all    ports    on    West    Coast    of 

GENERAL  STEAMSHIP  CORPO-  sS^asTjalb^r'"'  ^'""'""  p°"^  ''  ^^^ 

RATION  SAILINGS— Pacific   Coast-South  America. 

S.   L.   Kreidcr.  Monthly     fr<jm     Portland,     .Seattle     and     San 

Pacific     Electric     Building.       Phone     Pico     6680.  Francisco   to  pnircipal    West   Coast   ports   of 

Bdwy.   23.  .South    .America    as    fnr    south    as    Valparaiso. 

SAfLnJc^S-^W^sT- Coast    of    South    America  PACIFIC-ARGENTINE-BRAZIL 

Service.  LINE 

-Mnthly  between  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Fran-  (Oi)crating   V.   S.    S.    B.   vessels.) 

Cisco   and    I.os  Angeles   to   Central   America  A.    .M.   Gillespie,   Inc. 

and    South    America.  Board    of   Trade    Building.      I'hone    Bdwy.    4347. 

SAILINGS— FREIGHT  ONLY. 

GRACE    LINE  From    Seattle    .tp.1     Pugct     Sound,     Portland 

M.    F.    McLaurin,    Inc.  an<l    Columbia    River    ports,    San    Francisco 

406   South    Main  street.     I'hone  Alain  4800.  and     Los    Angeles    via     Panama    Canal     and 

PASSENGERS    AND    FREIGHT.  Puerto  Rico  to   East  Coast  of   South    Amer- 

SAILINGS— .Approximate   monthlv   service  from  "ca,    calling   at    Ponce    and    San    Juan     (also 

San    Francisco   and    Los   .Aneeles   to    Talara.  Curacao,     W.     I.,     as     inducements     offer), 

Paita,    Salaverrv,    Callao,     I'isco,     Mollondo.  Para,    Pcrnambucco,    Bahia,    Rio   de   Janeiro 

Arica,      Ifiuique,      Antofagasta.      Cociuimbo.  and      Santos     (Brazil),      Montevideo      (Uru- 

Valparairo     and     other    ports    in     Peru     and  guay),     Bahi.T     Blanca,     Buenos     .Aires     and 

Chile   as   inducements   offer.  Rosario    (.Argentine). 

MEXICAN  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  PANAMA-PACIFIC  LINE 

r.os   Angeles    Freight    Forwanline   Coni.v-inv.  x^-'"'"",;    i,'  '''    '^^    <-'">'I'anv.    general    agents. 

333    New    TTich    street.       Phone    P'co   2800.  cDiJ-'ir-'u-r    i^^wr  v 

PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT.  catt vVir-o      o        i        r     »     r     ■   w                     . 

SAILINGS— Everv  30  davs  from   Snn   Francisco  SAILINGS      Regv.h.r     fast     freight     "^S''^;"^  '"=: 

and    I.os   Angeles  to  West   Coast   of   Mexico.  '«^'"    '  '"•'l'''^    ^"•"''    'n-'''"'    a"d   West    Coast 

of   .South    .America,   calling  at    Paita,   Callao, 

_  Mollendo,    .\ric-i.    Ttiuifuic.    .Antofairasta    an<l 

MEXICAN     STATES     LINE  Valparaiso.       (Other    ports     .as     inducements 

\\  heaton    ..S:   Kruegar.  offer.) 
-134    Pacific    Electric   Building. 

PAr;^.^:^'GERs  and  freight.  »"'►'- -.---..-- '►» — .»-»^ 

SAILINGS— rl.crv   8   davs   from   San   Francisco  t                  \  T  \  J^T d^rk'n\TT?Wi                   I 

and    r.os   Angeles  to   West   Coast  of   Mexico  ♦                   V  AIM  CU  U  V  ILK                   j 

and    Central    .America.  * ' 

PACIFIC-ARGENTINE-BRAZIL  GENERAL   STEAMSHIP   CORPORA- 
LINE  TION 

("Operating   I".   S.   S.    B.   vessels.)  Empire   Shipping   Company,   Ltd. 

Swavne    .S:    ITovt.    Inc.  riinuc   Sf^mour   8014. 

488    Pncific    Electric    Buildinc.  FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS— FREIGHT  ONLY.  SAILI NGS— West    Coast    of    South    America 

I-'rom    Seattle    and     Puget     Sound.     Portland  Service. 

and     Columbia     River,     San     Francisco     .nnd  Mnlhlv   between   Seattle,  Portland.  San  Fran- 
Los    .Angeles,    via    Panama    Canal    and    Pu-  j-isco    and    Los   Angeles   to    Central    America 
erto   Rico   to   East   Coast   of  South   .America,  gp,]    S(,;,th    America, 
calling    at    Ponce    and    San    Tuan    (also    Cu- 
racao,   W.    I.,    as    inducements    offerl.    Para.  LATIN    AMERICAN    LINE 
Pernambucco,     Bahia.    Rio    de    Janeiro     and  .Sandcrson-Kernalinn,    Ltd. 
Santos      (Brazil).      Montevideo      (rruguav>.  phone   Sevniour    .'Oo'. 
Bahia    Blanca,    Buenos    Aires    and    Rosario  FKEIGTIT   CMLY. 

(Argentine),  SAILINGS— Sfontlilv    services    from    North    Pa- 
cific   ports    to    Mexico,    Central    and    South 

PACIFIC     MAIL     STEAMSHIP     COM-  America. 

PANY  PACIFTC-ARGENTINE-BRAZIL 

Passenger  offices — 603    South   Spring   street.  t  jm'C' 

Freight   offices— 60S   Central   Building.    108   West  ,^                    i^     c     c     t>               i    ^ 

Sixth    street  (Operatm.,'   T  .    S.    S.    B.   vessels.) 

'^'VJJ!?r!~/'FrligS,°tr*   Mexico-Panama    (Pas-  ■/;rii;'cTfi.''i;!Sg''Ta"e^- Sevmour   1905. 

Twicca     month    ttween     S.an     Francisco.  SAILINGS-FREIGHT  ONLY. 

Los    angeles,     calling    at    ports    in     Mexico,  J;''"'"     >>orth     Pacific    Coast    r-orts    to     East 

Central    America   and    Canal    Zone.  Coast    of    South    America,    v.a     Canal     and' 

Puerto    Rico. 

PANAMA-PACIFIC  LINE  PANAMA-PACIFIC  LINE 

X'.rtMP.    I.illv    \-    Conipanv,    general    agents.  I'..    W.    Greer    \-    Soti. 

f.^<    \'mi     \uvs    Building.  B-ink   of    Xova    Scotia    Building. 

FREIGHT   ONLY.  FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS      Regub-ir    fast     freight     service     be-  SAILINGS      Regular    fast     freight     service     be- 

twc<-n    Pacific    Coast    ports    and   West    Coast  twcen    Pacific    Coast    ports    and   West    Coast 

of   South    .\merica.   calling  at    Paita.   Callao.  of   South    .America,   calling  at    Paita,   Callao. 

Mollendo.    .\rica.    Iquique.    .Antofaeasta    and  Mollendo,    .Arica.    Iquiciue.    Antofagasta    and 

Valparaiso.      (Other    ports     as     inducements  Vali>?raiso.      (Other    ports    as    inducements 

offer.)  offer.) 
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December 


Waikiki 

—HawaiVs  Wonder  Beach 


December  in  those  lovely  isles  of  the  Mid - 
Pacific  is  just  like  May  elsewhere.  Soft  trade 
winds  stir  the  coco  palms;  people  bathe,  ride 
roaring  surf  in  outrigger  canoes  and  surf- 
boards, or  dream  away  the  hours  on  the 
sand,  clad  only  in  a  bathing  suit. 

Diamond  Head,  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Pa- 
cific, looks  down  on  this  scene  of  sub-tropic 
l)eauty,  and  typifies  the  spirit  of  Hawaii — a 
land  of  true  hos])itality,  in  an  earthly  para- 
dise. 

See  Hawaii  tliis  winter!  ^latson  steamers 
leave  San  Francisco  every  \\>dnesday  noon, 
and  our  steamer  Lurline  sails  from  Seattle 
every  35  days.  \o\\  can  make  the  three- 
weeks'  trip  for  as  little  as  $280,  or  enjoy  de 
luxe  accommodations  for  as  high  as  v$30(S. 
It  is  always  May  in  Hawaii. 


MATSON     NAVIGATION     COMPANY 

128  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

(Mail  This  Coupon  Today) 
Please   send    mc    your   folders   "1  )iliplitfiil    IJavs    on    Matron 
Ships,"  and   "Sec  All  of   Hawaii,"   dcscribiiiK   Matson   voy- 
ages and   tours   in    Hawaii. 


Name   . . 
Address 


Canadian -Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line 

TO 

Honolulu,  T.  11.        Suva,  Fiji 
New  Zealand       Australia 

The   Large   and   Modern   Steamers 

R.  M.  S.  NIAGARA  R.  M.  S.  MAKURA 

20,000  Tons  Dis.  13,500  Tons  Dis. 

Sail   from   VANCOUVER,    B.   C, 

every  28  days 

Cargo  Service 

Monthly  sailings  from  Vancouver  to  main 
New  Zealand  ports,  also  to  Sydney,  Mel- 
bourne and  Adelaide,  Australia,  are  maintain- 
ed by  the  following  up-to-date  cargo  steamers : 
M.  S.  HAURAKI  S.  S.  WAIOTAPU 

S.  S.  WAIRUNA 

S.  S.  WAIKAWA  S.  S.  WAIHEMO 

For  Fares,  Rates  and  Sailings  apply  to 

any  office  of  the 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  CO.  and 

all  RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

OR   TO 

CANADIAN  -  AUSTRALASIAN 
ROYAL  MAIL  LINE 


741  Hastings  St.,  West 


VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


Inter -Island  Steam  Navigation  Co. 

Limited 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Capital  and  Surplus  over  $5,000,000 


SHIP  REPAIRS 

FLOATING  DRY  DOCK 

AUTOMATIC  COAL  CONVEYOR 

BARGES  FOR  BUNKERING 

TERMINAL  FACILITIES 

SHIP  CHANDLERY 

and 
NAVAL  STORES 


Inter  -  Island   Steam  Navigation   Co. 

Limited 
HONOLULU,  HAWAII 


PLEASE   MENTION   PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW  WHEN   YOU   WRITE 


Dccciiiher 
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AUSTRALASIA 


r*  SAN  FRANCISCO  n     j 


SEATTLE 


CALIFORNIA  STEAMSHIP  COM- 
PANY 

W.  I-.  Conivii    \-    Conipaiiv,    Inc.,   Rentral    nKciits. 

310   California   street. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS — RcRular  intervals  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, Eureka.  N'oyo,  Portland,  Grays  Har- 
bor, Puget  Sound  and  British  Columbia  to 
Adelaide,  Geelonsr,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Newcastle  and   Brisbane. 


GENERAL  STEAMSHIP  CORPORA- 
TION 

SAILINGS — Australasian  Service. 

Monthly  from  .Seattle,  Portland.  .San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  .Angeles  to  New  Zealand  and 
.Australia. 


OCEANIC    STEAMSHIP   COMPANY 

T.    D.    Sprcckols   &    I'.ros.   Company. 
2    Pine    street.      Plione    Douglas    5600. 
PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS- — Monthly    from     San     Francisco     to 

Sydney,    Australia,    via    Honolulu,    Hawaiian 

Islands,   and    Pago    Pago. 


PACIFIC-AUSTRALIA  LINE 

(■Operating    \' .    S.    S.    B.   vessels.) 

Swayne    ^:    lloyt.    Inc..    managers. 

430    Sansome   street.      I'hone   Kearny   2600. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Monthly.  I'orts  of  call:  San 
Francisco,  Seattle  and  Puget  Sound,  Port- 
land and  Columbia  River,  and  also  Grays 
Harbor,  Coos  Bay,  Humboldt  Hav  and  Los 
.'\ngeles,  if  inducements  offer;  via  Hono- 
lulu, to  .Auckland  and  Wellington  (New 
Zealand).  .Adelaide.  Melbourne,  Sydney  and 
Newcastle    (.\ustralia). 


UNION  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY  OF 
NEW   ZEALAND,    LTD. 

Hind.    Riilph   \-    Ciimpany,    Inc. 

PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS  -Monthly  with  calls  at  Papeete 
CTahiti),  Rarotonga  (Cook  Islands),  New 
Zealand    and    Australian    ports. 

SAILINGS — Freight  service  monthly  between 
San  Francisco,  New  Zealand  and  .Austral- 
ian  ports. 


CALIFORNIA    STEAMSHIP    COM- 
PANY 

VV.    L.   Comyn    &   Company. 

I,.    C.    Smith    Building.      Phone    Flliolt    6084. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Regular  intervals  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, Eureka,  Noyo,  Portland,  Grays  Har- 
bor, Puget  Sound  and  British  Columbia  to 
.Adelaide,  Geelong.  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Newcastle    and     Brisbane. 

GENERAL  STEAMSHIP  CORPORA- 
TION 

Colniaii    Building.     Phone    Elliott    .S706. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Australasian   Service. 

-Monthly  from  Seattle,  Portland,  .San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  to  New  Zealand 
and   .Australia. 

PACIFIC-AUSTRALIA  LINE 

((Jperating    I'.   S.   S.    B.   vessels.) 

.A.    .M.    Gillcsi)ic,    Inc.,    agents. 

.\rctic    Building.      Phone    Elliott    3526. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— .Monthly.  Ports  of  call:  San 
Francisco,  Seattle  and  Puget  Sound,  Port- 
land and  Columbia  River,  and  also  Grays 
Harbor,  Coos  Bay,  Humboldt  Bay  and  Los 
.Angeles,  if  inducements  offer;  via  Hono- 
ImIu,  to  .Auckland  and  Wellington  (New 
Zealand),  Adelaide.  Melbourne,  Sydney  and 
Newcastle    (.Australia). 


1  L 


PORTLAND 


LOS  ANGELES 


♦ 
♦ 
♦ 

GENERAL   STEAMSHIP    CORPORA- 
TION 

.S.    L.    Kreider. 

Pacific     Ivlectric     Building.       Phone     Pico     6680, 
Bdwy.    23. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Australasian   Service. 

Monthly    from    Seattle.    Porfland.    Snn    Fran- 
cisco  nut]   Los  .\ngelcs  to   New  Zealand  and 

pacific'  AUSTRALIA    LINE 

((Operating    I'.   S.   S.    B.  vessels.) 

.Swa\ne   iV   Hoyt,   Inc.,   managers. 

4S,S    Pacific    Electric   Building. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS— -Monthly.  Ports  of  call:  San 
I'rancisco,  Seattle,  Puget  Sound.  Portland 
and  Columbia  River,  and  also  Grays  Har- 
bor, Coos  Bay,  Humboldt  Bay  and  Los 
-Angeles,  if  inducements  offer;  via  Hon- 
olulu to  .Auckland  .and  Wellington  (New 
Zealand),  .\dclaide  and  Newcastle  (.Aus- 
tralia). 


AROUND-THE  -WORLD 


GENERAL   STEAMSHIP   CORPORA- 
TION 

Railway   ICxchange  Building.      Phone   Bdwy.  671. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Australasian  Service. 

Monthly  from  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  l-os  .\ngeles  to  New  Zealand 
and    .Australia. 

PACIFIC-AUSTRALIA    LINE 

(Operating    f.    S.    S.    B.    vessels.) 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— -Monthly.  Ports  of  call:  San 
Fr;Micisco,  Seattle  and  Puget  .Sound,  Port- 
land and  Columbia  River,  and  also  Grays 
Harbor,  CToos  Bay,  Humboldt  Bay  and  Los 
-Angeles,  if  inducements  olTer ;  via  Hono- 
lulu, to  Auckland  and  Wellington  (New 
Zealand),  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney  and 
Newcastle    (.Australia). 


u 


VANCOUVER 


CANADIAN   AUSTRALASIAN 
DOYAL  MAIL 

Wincli    Building.      Phone    Sevmour    6765. 
PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS  —  Regular  service  to   Honolulu,  Suva, 
P'iji  ;    New   Zealand   and   .Austr;ilia. 

CANADIAN    GOVERNMENT    MER- 
CHANT MARINE,  LTD. 

B.    C.    Kcclcy.    Pacific    Coast    manager. 

Phone  Seymour  8420. 

SAILINGS — Passengers   and    Freight. 

Vancouver    to    -Australia    and    New    Zealand. 
SAILINGS— Passengers   and    Freight. 

Vancouver  to    Tapan   and    China. 
SAILINGS— Passengers    and    Freight. 

\'ancouver  to  India    and   Straits   Settlements. 
SAILINGS— Freight   Only. 

Vancouver   to    San    Francisco   and    Los   An- 


GENERAL   STEAMSHIP   CORPORA- 
TION 

Em|)ire   Shipping   Company,   Ltd. 

Phone    Seymour   6680. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Australasian   Service. 

.Monthly  fn)m  .Seattle,  Portland.  .San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  to  New  Zealand  and 
Australia. 

PACIFIC-AUSTRALIA  LINE 

(Oi)erating    I'.  S.  S.  B.  vessels.) 

Dominion   Shipping  Comiiany. 

618    Pacific    Building.     Phone   Seymour    1905. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Monthly  from  North   Pacific  Coast 

ports    via     Ilonolu,     to     New     Zealand    and 

Australia. 


HAWAII 


I     SANFRANCTSCO'    1 

DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

The   Robert    Dollar   Co. 

Robert     Dollar     Building.     311     California    street. 
Phone    Kearny   4570. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Around    the   Worid    Service. 

Regular  sailings  between  San  Francisco, 
Japan,  China,  Philipoine  Islands,  Java, 
Straits  Settlements,  Egyiit,  Genoa,  Mar- 
seilles, Boston,  New  York  and  Los  .An- 
geles. 


SEATTLE 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

The    Robert    Dollar   Co. 

4420   L.  C.  Smith    Building.      Phone   Elliott   0974 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Around  the  World  Service.  . 
Regular  sailings  between  San  Francisco, 
Japan,  China,  Philippine  Islands,  Java, 
Straits  Settlements,  Egypt,  Genoa,  Mar- 
seilles, Boston,  New  York  and  Los  An- 
geles. 


• 


LOS  ANGELES 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

C.    T.    Leliinan,    agent. 

421     Pacitic    F.lectric    Building.       Phone    875171, 
Pico  5778. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Around    the   World    Service. 

Regular  sailings  between  San  Francisco. 
Japan,  China,  I'hilippine  Islands,  Java, 
Straits  .Settlements,  Egypt,  Genoa,  Mar- 
seilles, Boston,  New  York  and  Los  An- 
geles. 

i         ^VANCOUVER*       1 


DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINE 

Canadian    Robert    Dollar    Co..    Ltd. 

402    Pender   street.  West.      Phone    Seymour  8680. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Around   the   World    Service. 

Regular  sailings  between  San  Francsico, 
Japan,  China,  Philippine  Islands,  Java, 
Straits  Settlements,  Egypt,  Genoa,  Mar- 
seilles, Boston,  New  York  and   Los  .Angeles. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MATSON    NAVIGATION    COMPANY 

l_'i|    Market    street.      Phone    Garllrld    2730. 

passsEngers  and  freight. 

SAILINGS — San   Francisco-Hawaii. 

Weekly  between  San  I'rancisco  and  Ha- 
waiian    Islands. 

SAILINGS— Pacific  Coast-Hawaii. 

Scmi-monthlv  from  Puget  Sound  to  Ha- 
waiian Islands  via  San  Francisco,  return- 
ing  to    Puget   -Sound. 

SAILINGS — San  Francisco-Los  Angeles-Hawaii. 
Regular  service  by  one  steamer  from  San 
Francisco  to  Los  .Angeles  and  Hawaiian 
Islands. 


t 


LOS  ANGELES 


LOS  ANGELES  STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 

517   Snnili    S'lring  street.     Phone  64589-63701. 
PASSENGERS  AND  FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS— Los    Angeles-Hawaii. 

Every    2    weeks    between    Los    .Angeles    and 

Honolulu. 
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December 


COASTWISE 


i 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


BAYSIDE  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  216  Pine  street.  I'hone  Gar- 
field 2585. 

Freight  Offices:    Pier  17.     Phone  Douglas  2877. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Regular  intervals  between  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Tacoma,  Seattle, 
Everett,  Bellingham,  Eureka  and  Mendo- 
cino  ports. 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  MER- 
CHANT MARINE,  LTD. 

Dodwell    &    Company,    Ltd. 

2    Pine    street.      Phone   Sutter  4201. 

FREIGHT    ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Coastwise    Service. 

Weekly  between  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Victoria,  Vancouver  and  Ocean  Falls, 
B.  .  Departures  from  Los  Angeles  every 
Wednesday;  from  San  Francisco  every 
Saturday. 

LOS    ANGELES    STEAMSHIP    COM- 
PANY 

685    Market    street.      Phone   Sutter   651. 
PASSSENGERS   AND   FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS — Five    times    a    week    between    San 
Francisco   and   Los   Angeles. 

McCORMICK   STEAMSHIP   LINE 

1    Drumm   street.      Phone   Kearnv   5100. 

PASSSENGERS   AND    FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS— Weekly  between  Portland,  Asto- 
ria, San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Los  An- 
geles. Every  12  days  between  Everett, 
Seattle,  Tacoma,  San  Francisco,  Oakland 
and  Los  Angeles.  Semi-monthly  between 
Victoria,  V'ancouver,  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland.  Every  20  days  between  San 
Francisco,  Florence.  Acme  and  Cushman, 
Oregon.  Every  5  days  from  San  Francisco 
to  Eureka.  Samoa  and  Crannell,  California. 
Weekly  from  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
to  Marshfield  and  North  Bend,  Oregon. 
Three  times  a  week  from  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland  to  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Ever- 
ett, Washington.  Four  times  a  week  from 
San     Francisco    and    Oakland    to     Portland. 

Oregon.  Semi-monthly  from  San  Francisco  to 
Port   Orford,   Oregon. 

NELSON   STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

230    California   street.      Phone   Sutter  424J. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Every  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
San  Francisco  to  Eureka.  Every  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday,  San  Francisco  to 
Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Everett.  Every  four 
days,  San  Francisco  to  Los  .\ngeles.  .Also 
maintains  service  between  San  Francisco, 
Columbia   River  and   Coos   Bay  points. 

NEW  ELECTRA  LINE 

no   California   street.      Phone   Douglas   1670. 
PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS— Every    Tue^dav    for    Portland. 

PACIFIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

60    California    street.      Phone   Sutter    7S00. 

PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — Weekly  service  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Portland.  Four  steamers  weekly 
from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles  and 
San    Diego. 

SAN    FRANCISCO   &    PORTLAND 
STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

(I'nion    Pacific    .Sv-trm.) 
673   Market   'Jtrcct.      I'honp   Sutter  676. 
PASSENGERS  AND   FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS — Every   9    days    between    San    Fran- 
cisco  and    Portland. 

WHITE  FLYER  LINE 

Charles    Xclson    Co..    general    freight    agents. 
230   California    street.      I'hone   Sutter   4242. 
Sol    Davis,    general    passenger    agent. 
683    Mnrkft    street.      Phone   Sutter    1680. 
SAILINGS — Evcrv    4    days    between    San    Fran- 
cisco,   Santa    Barbara    and    Los   Angeles. 


SEATTLE 


BAYSIDE  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

I.    P.   O'Hallohan,  agent. 

Pier    IIR.      Phone   Main   0590. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 


SAILINGS — Regular  intervals  between  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Everett. 
Bellingham,  and  other  ports  on  Puget 
Sound    if    inducements    offer. 

McCORMICK   STEAMSHIP   LINE 

Freight    Office:     Pier   6.      Phone    Elliott    5367. 

Passenger  Office:  109  Cherry  street.  Phone 
Elliott   3436. 

SAILINGS — Regular  service  between  San  Di- 
ego, Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  Se- 
attle. Sailings  from  San  Francisco  three 
times    a   week. 

NELSON  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

Pier  4.      Phone   Main   2480. 

PASSENGERS   AND  FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — Three  times  a  week  northbound, 
two  times  a  week  southbound,  serving  Pu- 
get Sound  and  San  Francisco.  One  sailing 
weekly   to    Los   Angeles. 

OCEAN  MOTORSHIP  COMPANY 

L.    C.    Smith    Building.      Phone    Elliott    206S. 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Once  a  week  between  Seattle, 
San  Francisco,  Los  .Angeles,  Vancouver, 
Victoria.  Xanaimo,  Port  Alberni  and  Bar- 
clay  Sound   if  inducements   offer. 

PACIFIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

L.    C.    Smith    Building.      Phone    Elliott   206S. 

PASSENGERS   AND  FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS— Southeastern   Alaska. 

Every  week  to  Ketchikan,  Wrangell,  Pe- 
tersburg, Juneau,  Skagway,  Sitka,  Haines, 
Douglas   and   Treadwell. 

Juneau,  Yakutat,  Cordova,  Valdez.  Seward, 
Latouche,  Seldovia,  Anchorage  and  Kodiak. 

SAILINGS — Southwestern    Alaska. 

Every    2    weeks    to    Ketchikan,    Petersburg, 


LOS  ANGELES 


CANADIAN    GOVERNMENT    MER- 
CHANT   MARINE,    LTD. 

Dodwell    &    Company,   Ltd. 

504    Bartlett    Building.      Phone    Bdy.    7900    and 
824944. 

FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS— Coastwise. 

I|etween  Los  -Angeles.  San  Francisco  and 
Victoria.  Vancouver  and  Ocean  Falls,  B.  C. 
Weekly  from  Los  Angeles  each  Wednesday. 
From    San    Francisco    each    Saturday. 

SAILINGS— Oriental. 

From  Vancouver  to  Yokohama.  Kobe.  Shang- 
hai and  Xorth  China  ports,  returning  via 
Los   .Angeles  and   San    Francisco   monthly. 

SAILINGS— India. 

From  Vancouver  i  sailing  every  4  to  5 
months,  usually  ports  of  Bombay  and  Cal- 
cutta. 

LOS   ANGFLES    STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 

517   South   Sr^ring   street.      Phone   64589-63701. 
PASSENGERS   AND    FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS— Coastwise. 

Five    times    a    week    between     Los    .Angeles 

and   S,Tn    Francisco. 
SAILINGS — Los  Angeles-Hawaii. 

Every    2    weeks    between    I,os    .Angeles    and 

Honolulu. 

McCORMICK   STEAMSHIP  LINE 

McCormick   Steamshin   Company. 

Lane    >rortgage    Building.      Phone    Metropolitan 

6140. 
PASSENGERS   AND    FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS— WccV-lv     between     Portland.     .Asto- 
ria.   San    Ftaiici-^co.    Oakland    and    Los    .An- 
geles. 

PACIFIC    STEAMSHIP   COMPANY 

32J     Central     Xational     Bank     Building.       Phone 

>f.Tin    7=;82. 
SAILINGS — Four    steamers    weekly    from    San 
Franci'^co    to    Los    .Angeles    and    San    Diego. 


PORTLAND  ! 


^— i 


McCORMICK    STEAMSHIP    LINE 

181     Huni'iidc    street.      Plionc    I'.rnadwav    1498. 

PASSENGERS    AND    FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS— Weekly  between  Portland,  Asto- 
ria, San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Los  .An- 
geles. 

SAILINGS — Four  times  a  week  from  San 
Francisco    and    Oak'and   to    PorMand. 


NELSON    STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

FREIGHT  ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Irregular      service      between      San 

Francisco,    Columbia    River   ports    and    Coos 

Bay    points. 

NEW   ELECTRA   LINE 

Wilcox   Building. 

PASSENGERS   AND    FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — Every  Saturday  for   San    Francisco. 

PACIFIC   STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

101   Third   street.      Phone   Bdwy.    5481. 
PASSENGERS   AND    FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS — Weekly     service     from     San     Fran- 
cisco to   Portland. 

SAN    FRANCISCO    &    PORTLAND 
STEAMSHIP   COMPANY 

673    Market    street.      1  hone    Sutter   676. 
(Lnion    Pacific    System.) 
PASSENGERS   AND    FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS— Every     9     days     between     Portland 
and    San   Francisco. 


VANCOUVER 


KINGSLEY    NAVIGATION    COM- 
PANY, LTD. 

602    Pacific   Building.     Phone   Seymour  9506. 
FREIGHT   ONLY. 

SAILINGS — Twice  a  month  in  Vancouver-San 
Francisco    direct    service. 

PACIFIC   STEAMSHIP   COMPANY 

Phone   Sevmour  445. 

PASSENGERS  AND  FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — Three  times  a  week  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego 
from   Xorth   Pacific    Coast    ports. 


ALASKA 


I     SAN  FRANCISCO     I 

ALASKA-SIBERIAN  NAVIGATION 
COMPANY 

lin     Market    street.    Room    610.       Phone    Sutter 

7531. 
PASSENGERS   AND    FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS — Regular    intervals    between    Seattle 
and    .Alaskan    ports. 


SEATTLE 


ALASKA  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

I'ier   2.     Phone    Main    66S6. 

PASSENGERS  AND  FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS  ^ — -Regular  service  to  Ketchikan, 
Wrangell,  Petersburg,  Douglas,  Juneau, 
Ilaiiies    and    Skagway.    Cordova. 

SAILINGS — Regular  service  to  Nome,  St. 
Michael   and    Golovin. 

ALASKA-SIBERIAN     NAVIGATION 
COMPANY 

613   2ii(l   avenue.     Phone   Elliott   6226. 
PASSENGERS   AND   FREIGHT. 
SAILINGS — Regular   Intervals. 

.'^c.ittlc    to    .Alaskan    ports. 

PACIFIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

r..    C.    Smith    Building.     Phone    Elliott   2068. 

PASSENGERS  AND  FREIGHT. 

SAILINGS — Southeastern   Alaska. 

Every  week  to  Ketchikan,  Wrangell,  Pe- 
tersburg, Juneau,  Skagway,  Sitka,  Haines, 
Douglas    and    Treadwell. 

SAILINGS — Southwestern   Alaska. 

Every  2  weeks  to  Ketchikan.  Petersburg, 
Tuncau.  Yakutat.  Cordova,  Valdez.  Seward, 
Latouclic,  Seldovia,   .Anchorage  and   Kodiak. 


MARINE  PATENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 


j.47fp,ioi.    SUIT  ritorti.sioN  aitaratis    Willuu 

IU:ic>.  Ntwark,  N    J.     Klli-d  Oil    1,   1021      SrrUI  No 
SOI.eilS     S  Clnlnii      (CI    115—34.) 


g;"'mK^  ■.- .'fj^-fe 


:^'."y:.H.-\ 


.  ^;^ 


'^: 


^b 


I.  The  ilevlce  aborc  described  compriainp  a  souDd 
rr*T|vrr  and  a  momitliic  tlirreor,  said  mountinc  coto- 
prlilnc  n  hilMilnr  sound  scrocn  one  end  of  which  Is  pro- 
vided with  n  sound'losulallog  closure,  said  sound  rc< 
Oliver  bcint;  locited  wllhln  snld  tubular  Kound  screen 
and  near  the  closed  end  thereof  with  Ks  receiving  face 
polntlni;  to  the  other  end  thereof.  In  combination  with 
mfuns  for  ndjuvtlnc  the  position  of  said  receiver  longi- 
lurilnilly  of  snld  csslng. 

1. 471.017.      i'KODliTlON    OP    SIBMARINE    SIGN.MS 
AND   TIIK    LOCATION    01"    SlBMAItlNK    OUJIXTS. 

tO.\NTANTlV     CniLOWSKY     Olid     V\M\.     I,*XGEVIN,     pjilis. 

Kranr.'.      IJled  Mny    10.   1!)17.     Serliil  No.   ltiO.K04.     0 
CinlDis       la.  177—381'..) 


1.  Menus  for  prodinhi;;  AnA  receiving  dlrcct.d  benms  of 
tiltra  sonorous  lays  nliU'h  arc  tran^oil^ible  lii  ordinary 
niAtter,  comprising  a  pUte  h.ivlng  a  large  diameter  In  pro- 
IKH-tlon  to  the  wave  length  of  the  elastic  vibrations 
emilleo.  snd  means  for  synchronously  vlt>ratlng  the  entire 
surface  thereof,  said  plate  having  a  diameter  of  30  to  IOm 
centiiiielerfl  and  said  waves  bavins  a  length  between  y  and 
.7  centimeter*. 
1.472.223.     WIIALEHARPOONING  APl'AKATLS.    JOHV 

P.    Loop.    Ijnig    Beach.    Calif.      Filed    Feb.    16.    lOSO. 

Serial   No    358.851.     «  rialms.      (CI.  43—6  ) 


5  All  aerial  barpoon  comprising  a  pent 
ber.  a  wiond  member  connected  thereto,  a  flexibU-  mem- 
l»er  trained  atiout  the  second  mcuibiT,  and  connected  to 
the  penetrating  member,  and  means  for  securing  tbe  floi- 
IbK-  m'-U)btr  against  unwinding  from  tbe  second  member 
until  the  peneirnttog  member  has  stru'k  a  target 
and  from  wblch  the  pres«ture  water  will  discbarge  in  aucb 
a  direction  that  two  equal  forces  wilt  be  produced  by  tbe 
reaction  which  forces  are  dt^^postd  symmetrically  with 
respect  to  the  Tertical  centre  plane  of  the  machine  and 
which  will  asM»t  in  pr->«-iiig  the  brush  against  the  side 
of  the  itbip. 


1,407. Its;.'       SHIP  STtXRING  APPARATlS  PtTrji    A. 

Johnson,    I'orilond.    Oreg.  nied    Mai     ■.'«.  1021.    Se 

rial   No    450.377.     Ilenewed  June   IS.   i'J23,  3  Clitlms. 
KI.    IH  — l.-iO  I 


1.  In  a  ship,  the  combination  of  a  propeller  and  shaft, 
a  .raiting  surrnundlng  the  propellrr  shaft  and  hoTlOK  oD« 
end   open    toward    and    nd)iicent    the   bub  portion   of   the- 
ptopeller,  and  means  to  rundurt  air  to  the  casing  so  that 
a  stream  of  air  may  be  dr.iwn  from  the  casing  during  ro- 
tation  of  the  propelliT   to    force  aside   tbe   water   from 
Contact  with  the  hub  |>ortions  of  thf  blades. 
l.n.V.V.**       niRlXTIONAL     RKCKIVINO     OF     SUDMA 
RING  SIGNALS.     Rocinald  A.  Fesscnocv,  Drookllne, 
RoDtitT  L.  WiLLLiiis,  Newton,  and  Foward  C.   Wood, 
SomerTllle,     Maa».,    assignors    to    Submarine    Signal 
Company,    Portland,    Me.,    a    Corporation    of    Maine. 
Filed  July   18,   1018.     Serial  No.   245.547.     0  CInhns. 
(CI.  181—20.) 


'm^ 


1.  In  a  steeling  B|>pnratiis  for  vessels,  the  comMnallou 
with  a  rudder,  two  separate  fluid  pressure  cyllDdcD^.  n 
piston  In  each  cylluder,  means  ottncbed  to  each  plsion 
for  controning  the  rudder,  a  two-part  pipe  line  systvui 
conducting  fluid  to  and  from  each  of  tbe  fluid  presiture 
cylinders  of  a  valve  controlling  the  flow  of  fluid  in  the 
two-part  pipe  line  system,  comprising  u  valve  housing. 
valve  sent,  a  valve  mounted  within  the  vnlve  seat,  said 
valve  having  ^Iot8  forming  valve  ports  to  pcrnill  of  the 
passage  of  tluld  to  cne  \\\w  and  tbe  exhaust  of  fluid  from 
ibe  other  pli)0  or  to  admit  fluid  to  both  pipes  and  one  way 
valve  openings  leading  from  the  vnlve  ports  Into  tbe  bous 
lug,  whereby  the  passage  of  Quid  Into  thc.hou-^lng  pro- 
duces  a  pressure  tending  to  bold  the  ralre  seated  and 
leakage  from  the  housing  through  the  exhaust  port  Is 
prevented. 
1.471,035.     MACHINE  FOR  THE  CLEANSl.VG  OP  THE 

BOTTOMS  AND  SIDES  OF  FLOATING  SHIPS.     Hjal- 

U4R  AscvTZ,  Helierup.  Denmark.     Filed  Jan.  30.  1023. 

Serial  No.  015.905.    2  Claims.     fCI    114—222.) 


1.  Machine  for  tbe  cleansing  of  tbe  bottom  and  sides  of 
floating  ships  of  the  kind  having  a  turbine  driven  rotating 
brush  provided  or  formed  on  a  cylindrical  member  which 
lotter  is  arranged  as  an  nlr  container  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  buoyancy,  characterized  In  this  that  there  Is 
prOTlded,  apart  from  the  said  air  rnntalner  an  auxiliary 
air  container  producing  buoyancy,  whereby  Is  attained 
that  the  diameter  of  tbe  flrst  m>-n(ioaed  air  container 
and  thus  of  tbe  brush  can  always  be  kept  stiltably  small, 
the  rotating  of  the  brush  being  brought  about  by  means 
of  two  turbines  arronged  each  at  one  end  of  the  brush 

1  4''.'V7U.       [,iri:  I'RESKRVirR     valve.  Maximilian 

CiiMu.ts    Su[wt:iNTKT,    West    lloboken.  N.    J.      nied 

July    27.    lOlS.      Serial    No.    247.044.      7  Claims.      (Cl. 
210-09.) 

a 


1.  A  cap  for  a  vnlve  or  the  like  having  n  seat,  and  a 
hollow  projection  above  said  seal,  and  having  a  hole 
through  the  (op  of  such  projection,  and  a  bole  through 
the  side  thereof,  whereby  a  cord  moy  be  passed  down 
Ihrou;:h  both  boles  nnd  b«-  knotl^d  and  drawn  vpwardly 
thr...i.;h   the    side   b..l,v 


1,471.552.  RIXLASIN);  |i|:\  Hi;  1  tHt  III 
OTHER  SiMll.Alt  ntAI  T  Hi.  ii  \iii>  T. 
Oakland,  Onllf.  Filcil  May  5,  ItU'.i  Serl 
2    Clalmif.      (Cl.    0     23  ) 


1.  A  relcahliifi  device  for  life  boat^  lo  \i<  used  in  dupll 
cale.  of  the  kind  di^svrlUed,  comprUliig  frames  made  liito- 
b'mlly  and  pivotally  attached  lo  the  hull  uf  the  said  boat, 
at  the  ends  thereof,  a  hook  mounted  on  n  fulcrum  within 
each  of  Ihe  said  frames,  the  s^iid  hooks  each  having  au  elon- 
gated shank  and  forming  a  lever  below  the  tald  fulcrum,  tho 
faces  of  the  said  shaiika  being  st'-alght  nnd  muuntcd  nt 
rl;;bt  anglex  with  respect  to  the  triggers,  when  the  hooks 
are  closed;  a  trigger  of  two  parnliel  sections  mounted  on 
a  fulcrum  within  rneli  of  the  said  frnmiw  so  that  Die  frtint 
ends  of  the  said  triggers  may  ho  brought  In  coniaci  with 
the  said  levers  when  tbe  hooks  are  closed,  the  front  ends  of 
the  said  IrlKRers  at  the  |"lnt  of  contact  wHh  the  snld 
Iev»>r«.  Wing  bi'veled  downw  urdly ;  a  shaft  lotntobly  dls- 
|K»s»d  In  the  said  bout  and  extending  along  Ihe  ke.-I  there- 
of, a  crank  rigidly  atTlxed  to  each  end  of  the  said  shaft, 
an  operating  Kver  mounted  on  tho  Hald  shaft  and  relatively 
movable  teli-scoping  releasing  rods  connecting  the  cranks 
and  the  triggers,  tbe  snld  crank*  being  so  nitnclied  to  tbe 
>nld  shaft  that  the  hooks  If  close<I  when  flie  operallng  le*er 
Is  ill  a  horizontal  position,  will  be  locked. 

1,472.077.  SAFKTV  CLUTCH  FOR  PROPELLERS. 
ARTHun  L.  LocKwoou.  Jackaoo.  Mich.  Filed  July  10, 
1022.      .Serial  No.  674,035.     3  Claims.      (CI.    115-34.) 


1.  The    c 

member  flx< 
ally  engagii 


Inntlon  of  n  propeller  shaft,  a  clutch 
lereon,  a  propeller  having  a  hub  frictlon- 
ald  clutch  meml>er  to  establish  a  driving 
aid   propeller  shaft  maintaining 


the  driving  relation  between  said  propeller  hub  and  asid 
clutch  member  and  -idapted  to  permit  instant  disengage, 
meat  of  said  propeller  hub  relative  to  s.ild  clutch  mem- 
ber when  said  propeller  encounters  nn  obstacle,  said 
means  including  a  spring  encircling  said  propeller  shift 
and  boiis.'.i  In  part  by  the  hub  of  said  propeller. 


.I71.S70.  SIlir-I'IlOrKLMNG  DEVICE,  ( 
S.-ui  Franci.sco,  (.-allf.  Filed  Mar,  4.  1022 
541.108.      3  Claims.      (CI.    115—3.)     ' 


I  A  ship  propelling. ilevlce  comprising  the  combination 
\\\\\\  w  ship,  of  piop.lting  means  mounted  upon  the  strip; 
a  drlvp  shaft  eonneett-t]  to  said  propelling  me.uis  and  ar- 
ranged to  drive  the  same  lU  dlfTerent  siM<eds  ;  windmllla 
m  Minted  upon  Ihe  sblp  and  arranged  to  be  rotated  by 
the  passage  of  air  currents  theret>y  :  a  riinneodng  shaft 
geared  lo  eacli  windmill  ;  gears  mounted  between  the  drive 
sh.ifi  and  the  coiuiei'tlng  shafi.s  nnd  nrDnge.l  to  rotate 
h.ild  drltc  sbaft  In  t-ltber  direction  to  prup>-l  the  nhlp ;  a 
rudder;  and  tne.ins  connecliM  to  tbe  drive  shaft  nnd  actu- 
ated thereby  for  moving  said  rudder  In  either  dirccll  n  to 


hip. 


1,408,810.  INTRRNAI^COMBCSTION  ENOIN'E.  CaiL 
It.  Kncosen,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  Tbe  Koudseo 
Motor  Corporation,  Wilmington.  Del.,  a  Corporation  pf 
Delaware.  Filed  July  1,  1022.  Serial  No.  572.203.  32 
Claims.     (Cl.  123— 53  ) 


14.  Ad  engine  of  the  cla<:s  described  comprising  a  pair 
of  cylinders,  one  of  said  cylinders  being  provided  with  In- 
take ports  and  the  other  with  exhaust  ports  arranged  clr- 
cumfcrentlaliy  of  said  cylinders,  pistons  in  said  cyllodera 
and  adapted  to  control  said  Intake  and  exhaust  ports,  said 
pistons  being  provided  with  closed  chambers,  means  for 
passing  Independent  charges  of  air  under  pressure  Into 
and  through  tbe  chambers  of  tbe  separate  pistons  Into  a 
common  chamber  between  said  pistons,  meana  for  paastng 
the  air  from  said  last  named  chamber  Into  the  eytlndera 
through  said  Intake  ports  or  pnsBBges,  means  on  one  of 
snld  cylinders  for  passing  another  charge  of  sir  Into  aald 
cylinders  through  said  Intake  ports  or  passages,  said  cyl- 
inders being  provided  with  a  common  combustion  ehamlwr, 
and  a  solid  fuel  Injecting  v.ihe  communicating  with  aald 
combustion  chamber. 
1,472.084.       LIFESAVING      DEVICE.       STlLMMOa      A. 

PAsrALES,  Detroit.   Mich.     Filed  Mar.  3,   1021.     Serial 

No.  440,283.     5  Claims       (Cl.  0—4.) 


1.  A  life  saving  boat  having  side  walls  provided  with 
openings,  coll.npslhle  buoyant  members  nionnti  d  on  tbe 
outer  sld.*«  of  said  side  walls  at  the  openings  thereof, 
arms  pivot. d  at  the  ends  of  tbe  side  wall  opi-nlngi 
extending  Into  said  buoyant  members  and  adapted  to 
retiilD  said  buoyant  members  distended,  and  yieldablo 
means  at  the  pivoted  ends  of  snld  arms  adapted  to 
cushion  an  Inward  movement  of  said  arms. 


SCRAPPING  BATTLESHIPS  BY  OXY-ACETYLENE 

CUTTING 


By  G.  O.  CARTER 

Con.sulting  Engineer,  Linde  Air  Products  Company 


AT  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  recently  Rear  Ad- 
miral Plunkett,  commandant  of  the  yard,  took 
an  oxy-acetylene  blowpipe  in  his  hands  and 
demonstrated  to  representatives  of  the  press, 
noving  picture  camera  men,  and  the  officials  of  a  large 
lumber  of  salvage  and  scrap  metal  concerns,  how^  eas- 
ly  capital  ships  could  be  reduced  to  scrap  by  oxy- 
icetylene  cutting.  This  demonstration  was  prelimi- 
lary  to  the  government's  request  for  bids  for  the  pur- 
hase  of  the  ships  to  be  retired  under  the  provisions 
>f  the  Armament  Limitations  Agreement,  and,  through 
he  wide  publicity  given  it,  has  called  the  attention 

*  Paper    read    before    the    Cleveland    meeting    of    the    .Xmerican    Weldinc 
■ociety,   October  27,    1923. 


of  the  country  to  the  oxy-acetylene  cutting  process  as 
a  means  for  accomplishing  results  which  could  be 
brought  about  in  no  other  way. 

The  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  demonstration  of  the  cut- 
ting blowpipe  is  the  most  recent  incident  in  a  long 
series  of  developments  which  began  about  fifteen  years 
ago,  when  the  wreck  of  the  battleship  Maine  was  cut 
up  with  an  oxy-acetylene  blowpipe  in  Havana  harbor. 
It  is  likewise  another  step  in  the  most  stupendous  ship 
scrapping  program  ever  undertaken,  and  it  will  no 
doubt  focus  the  attention  of  a  large  number  of  people 
upon  the  oxy-acetylene  process  and  upon  the  work 
which  can  be  done  bv  its  use. 
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Cutting  Up  the  Battleship  Maine 

The  hulk  of  the  old  battleship  Maine,  at  the  time 
this  breaking  up  started,  had  been  exposed  to  the  ele- 
ments for  nearly  thirteen  years.  The  parts  of  it  which 
were  under  water  all  or  most  of  the  time  were  badly 
corroded  through  the  galvanic  action  of  the  sea  water 
and  were  encrusted  heavily  with  barnacles  and  other 
marine  growth.  In  places  corrosion  had  been  so  se- 
vere that  the  half-inch  steel  plate  was  entirely  eaten 
through,  and  in  other  places  seams  were  so  thin  that 
comparatively  light  blows  of  a  seldge  served  to  sever 
the  joints  between  the  plates.  Opposed  to  this,  how- 
ever, were  sections  of  the  ship's  armor  and  other  heavy 
parts  which  were  protected  rather  than  weakened  by 
the  action  of  the  sea  water  and  the  animal  and  veg- 
etable life  clinging  to  the  wreck.  Parts  of  the  ship 
which  had  remained  above  the  high  water  level  were 
in  fairly  good  condition,  but  bore  a  very  heavy  coat- 
ing of  rust. 

These  last  two  factors  were  a  distinct  disadvantage 
when  the  use  of  the  oxy-acetylene  blowpipe  was  at- 
tempted and  would  have  served  to  make  easier  and 
more  rapid  the  demolition  of  the  structure  by  the  old 
manual  methods.  However,  oxy-acetylene  cutting  over- 
came every  obstacle  and  was  the  method  used  to  break 
up  the  Maine. 

From  the  time  this  work  was  completed  down  to  the 
period  immediately  after  the  World  War,  oxy-acetylene 
cutting  has  been  used  in  many  cases  for  reducing  steel 
vessels,  no  longer  required  for  service,  to  scrap  sizes. 
While  some  of  the  jobs  done  during  this  time  were 
spectacular  in  themselves  and  presented  factors  to 
bring  them  individually  to  the  notice  of  the  public, 
this  application  of  the  oxy-acetylene  cutting  process 
did  not  demand  front-page  attention  in  the  newspapers 
again  to  any  extensive  degree  until  the  government 
began  to  sell  obsolete  naval  vessels  of  all  kinds  after 
the  close  of  the  World  War. 

When  these  vessels  were  stripped  of  all  their  port- 
able or  semi-portable  equipment  the  oxy  -  acetylene 
blowpipe  was  utilized  in  every  case  to  reduce  the 
super-structure,  the  hull  and  the  heavy  fittings  to 
charging  box  sizes.  There  was  never  the  slightest 
question  about  the  use  of  the  oxy-acetylene  cutting 
blowpipe  for  this  work,  all  previous  experiences  hav- 
ing clearly  pointed  to  the  fact  that  by  no  other  means 
could  the  vessel  be  as  economically  reduced  to  re- 
melting   sizes. 

Now,  at  the  time  when  all  but  possibly  one  or  two 
concerns  have  finished  the  work  on  obsolete  vessels 
purchased  from  the  government  for  scrapping,  comes 
the  ratification  of  the  Five  Power  Naval  Armament 
Limitations  Agreement,  which  projects  the  country 
into  a  more  extensive  ship-scrapping  program  than 
was  ever  before  undertaken. 

Scores  of  ships,  from  great  battleships  thoroughly 
equipped  and  in  commission  to  new  battle-cruisers  on 
the  ways  designed  to  be  the  speediest  and  most  pow- 
erful fighting  machines  afloat,  are  to  be  scrapped; 
and  the  arrangement  under  which  they  are  being  dis- 
posed provides  that  they  shall  be  reduced  to  such  a 
condition  that  neither  the  vessel  as  a  whole  or  any 
of  its  parts  shall  again  be  used  as  equipment  for  com- 
bat purposes. 

Scrapping  the  Ohio  and   Kentucky 

Two  of  the  first  vessels  sold  under  this  agreement, 
the  old  battleships  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  are  now  in  the 
course  of  demolition  at  Philadelphia.  When  the  break- 
ing up  of  these  vessels  was  undertaken  no  means  of 
doing  the  cutting  work  other  than  the  oxy-acetylene 
cutting   process   was   considered.      The    Kentucky    and 


the  Ohio  are  now  cut  down  almost  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  again  the  oxy-acetylene  process  has  proved  its 
worth  for  this  work. 

The  Ohio  and  the  Kentucky  were  ships  of  the  same 
type  and  each  had  a  displacement  of  about  12,000 
tons.  They  were  394  feet  long,  had  a  beam  of  72  feet 
2^/2  inches  and  a  draft  of  23  feet  6  inches.  The  armor 
belt  of  each  was  16  inches  thick  on  the  hull  and  the 
turret  armor  was  13  inches  thick.  The  main  arma- 
ment consisted  of  12-inch  guns,  four  being  mounted 
on  each  vessel.  Together,  the  boats  represented  about 
24,000  tons  of  steel  and  several  hundred  tons  each  of 
brass  and  copper  fittings. 

The  scrapping  of  these  ships  was  begun  by  cutting 
off  and  removing  the  deck  fittings  and  super-structure 
including  the  masts,  stacks  and  boat  cranes.  Most 
of  this  equipment  was  cut  on  the  vessel  only  suffi- 
ciently to  remove  it,  and  was  further  reduced  to  charg- 
ing  box  size  after  it  had  been  lowered  to  the  main- 
land. Through  handling  part  of  the  work  in  this  way 
the  operators  were  enabled  to  attack  the  remainder 
of  the  super-structure  and  the  deck  plates  unhindered 
by  work  going  on  above  them. 

The  large  guns  were  cut  into  pieces  in  place  and 
were  swung  directly  from  the  decks  to  waiting  gondola 
cars.  The  cutting  of  this  armament  represented  quite 
an  interesting  oxy-acetylene  application  and  was  han- 
dled with  ease  and  very  speedily  with  hand  cutting 
blowpipes. 

When  the  decks  were  cleared  of  most  of  the  metal 
which  could  be  conveniently  removed,  large  openings 
were  cut  to  permit  the  removal  of  machinery  and  fit- 
tings from  below.  Such  of  this  equipment  as  could 
not  be  economically  salvaged  and  sold  for  commercial 
purposes  was  also  reduced  to  scrap.  This  also  ap- 
plied to  such  of  the  piping  and  other  fittings  in  the 
hulls  of  the  ships. 

About  30  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  ships  of  this 
type  is  armor,  and  upon  the  handling  of  this  mate- 
rial depends,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  profit  of 
the  whole  scrapping  operation.  In  this  case  the  armor 
belt  and  the  turret  armor  were  removed  from  the  ship 
to  the  shore,  where  they  were  cut  to  the  charging  box 
sizes   before  being   loaded   for   shipment. 

Several  difficulties  were  encountered  in  the  scrap- 
ping of  the  armor.  The  first  of  these  was  occasioned 
by  the  composition  and  the  condition  of  the  material 
itself.  This  armor  is,  of  course,  a  special  alloy  steel, 
case-hardened  to  a  depth  of  several  inches  on  the  out- 
side and  was  banked  by  six  inches  of  teak. 

The  case-hardening  on  the  outside  surface  of  the 
armor  made  it  advisable  to  cut  this  material  face 
down ;  but  after  the  armor  was  placed  in  this  position 
no  difficulties  were  encountered  in  cutting  it  with 
either  the  hand-cutting  blowpipe  or  a  blowpipe  me- 
chanically guided  in  what  is  known  as  a  straight  line 
machine.  The  protective  deck  and  the  lighter  armor 
were  cut  in  place  and  loaded  directly  from  the  ships 
to  the  cars.  In  various  sections  of  the  boats  the  plat- 
ing consisted  of  several  laminations,  often  made  up 
of  different  kinds  of  metals.  In  many  sections  these 
laminations  were  separated  by  heavy  coatings  of  red 
lead  or  some  other  type  of  paint  or  protective  cover- 
ing which,  although  at  times  it  rendered  the  cutting 
less  speedy  and  less  comfortable  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been,  did  not  interfere  with  the  progress 
of  the  job. 

Success  of  the  Oxy-Acetylene  Cutting 

The  people  who  are  scrapping  these  two   war  ves- 
sels are  large  general   contractors.     Their  experience 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Ships  that  carry 
Maximum  Protection 

are  equipped  wiih 

"NACO"  Anchor  Chain 


A  partial  list  of  ships 

that  are  equipped   with  Naco  Chain 


AFEL 

AMBRIDGE 

ANACONDA 

ARCTURUS 

ARTIGAS 

BAKERSFIELD 

BEDFORD,  E.  T. 

BELFORT 

BELLEBUCKLE 

BELLEFLOWER 

BELLEMINA 

BELLEPLINA 

BELLEROSE 

BELLHAVEN 

BIBBCO 

BLAIR 

BLUE  TRIANGLE 

CAMPBELL,  J.  A. 

CAPILLO 

CAPULIN 

CARDONIA 

CARENCO 

CASPER 

CHESTER  VALLEY 

CHICKASAW 

CHICASAW  CITY 

CITY  OF  FLINT 

CLAIRTON 

CLEARWATER 

CLONTARF 

COELLEDA 

COLD  SPRING 

COLLINGSWORTH 

COLTHRAPS 


COMMACK 

CONEHATTA 

CONEJOS 

CONNECTICUT 

CONNESS  PEAK 

CORSON 

COUR  DALENE 

CUYAMACA 

FAIRFIELD  CITY 

FIELD.  WM.  K. 

FIRTHCLIFFE 

FISHKILL 

FRICK,  H.  C. 

GREATER  BUFFALO 

GREATER  DETROIT 

HALEAKALA 

HARTWELL 

HATFIELD 

HILL,  L.  W. 

HOG  ISLAND 

INDEPENDENCE 

HALL 
INNOKO 
INSPECTOR 
IRVINGTON 
JOLEE 
JOMAR 
KAMOI 
KEHUKU 
KENOWIS 
KISHOCOQUILLAS 
LABETTE 
LIBERTY  BELL 


LIBERTY  GLO 

LIBERTY  LAND 

LINDABURY 

LORAIN 

LUXPALILI 

MAGMERIC 

MAIDEN  CREEK 

MINNEQUA 

MONROE 

MONTAGUE 

MONTGOMERY 

CITY 
NARCISSUS 
NORTH   CAROLINA 
PALO  ALTO 
PEEKSKILL 
PERALTA 
POUGHKEEPSIE 
QUAKER  CITY 
REPLOGLE,  J.L. 
SALEM   COUNTY 
SALVATION  LASS 
SANGAMON 
SAN  PASQUAL 
SARCOXIE 
SATARTIA 
SAUGUS 
SCANTIC 
SCHENECTADY 
SCHODACK 
SCHOHARIE 
SCHOODIC 
SCHROON 
SCHWAB,  CHAS.  M. 


SEEKONK 
SILETZ 
SINSINAWA 
STEEL  AGE 
STEEL  MOTOR 
STEEL  VENDOR 
STEEL  WORKER 
VINCENT 
WALDEN 
WAUKEGAN 
WARNER,  C.  H. 
WEST  CADDOA 
WEST  CADRON 
WEST  CAHOKIA 
WEST  CALERA 
WEST  CAMAK 
WEST  CAMPGAW 
WEST  CHAPOKA 
WEST  CHAT  ALA 
WEST  CHESWALD 
WEST  FARALON 
WEST  GREYLOCK 
WEST  HARTLAND 
WEST  HARTLEY 
WEST  HARTS 
WEST     HASSAY- 

AMPA 
WEST  HIKA 
WEST  HIMROD 
WEST  HIXTON 


WEST  HOLBROOK 
WEST  INSKIP 
WEST  KADER 
WEST  KASSON 
WEST  KATAN 
WEST  KEATS 
WEST  KEENE 
WEST  LEWARK 
WEST  MAHWAH 
WEST  MORELAND 
WEST  NERIS 
WEST  NIGER 
WEST  NILUS 
WEST  NIVARIA 
WEST  NOMENTUM 
WEST  NORRANUS 
WEST  NOSSKA 
WEST  NOTUS 
WEST  POCASSET 
WEST  PROSPECT 
WEST  RARITANS 
WEST  SEGOVIA 
WILDWOOD 
WILLIAMS 
WILPEN 
WINONA 

WINONA     COUNTY 
WYTHEVILLE 
YOUNGSTOWN 


Write    for    information    regarding    "NACO"    the 
strongest   anchor   chain    made 

The  National  Malleable  Castings  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


lie 
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(Continued  from  page  38) 

in  oxy-acetylene  work  has  been  varied,  but  up  until 
the  time  they  undertook  to  break  up  the  Ohio  and 
Kentucky  their  largest  oxy-acetylene  demolition  job 
consisted  in  work  similar  to  the  wrecking  of  the  South 
Street  Bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  River  at  Philadel- 
phia. The  problems  to  be  met  with  in  cutting  down 
a  bridge,  however,  are  very  different  from  those  in- 
volved in  reducing  a  battleship  to  scrap  metal,  and 
the  fact  that  no  serious  difficulties  were  encountered 
in  the  latter  work  is  a  forceful  illustration  of  the  con- 
tractors' ability  and  of  the  adaptability  of  the  oxy- 
acetylene  cutting  process.  This  also  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  contractors  and  others  who  have  handled  en- 
gineering operations  should  have  no  difficulty  in  util- 
izing the  cutting  blowpipe  for  such  application,  and 
should  not  hesitate  in  undertaking  work  of  this  char- 
acter by  oxy-acetylene  cutting.  Many  concerns  who 
contemplate  entering  bids  for  vessels  to  be  scrapped 
under  the  Armament  Limitations  Agreement  have 
watched  the  progress  of  this  work  at  Philadelphia 
with  great  interest  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  les- 
sons they  have  learned  have  convinced  them  that  the 
oxy-acetylene  cutting  process  has  made  it  possible  to 


handle  this  work  at  a  substantial  profit — work  which 
could  be  economically  done  by  no  other  method. 

Another  outstanding  case  where  oxy-acetylene  cut- 
ting made  possible  the  speedy  and  profitable  demoli- 
tion of  a  first  line  ship  was  the  scrapping  of  the 
cruiser  Brooklyn  on  the  Pacific  Coast  a  few  months 
ago.  In  this  particular  job  practically  the  same  prob- 
lems were  met  as  in  the  scrapping  of.  the  Kentucky 
and  the  Ohio,  and  as  in  this  latter  work  all  were  eas- 
ily overcome  by  the  application  of  the  cutting  process. 

The  value  of  the  oxy-acetylene  process  to  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country  in  this  work  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  through  rendering  the  metal  available  for  re-use,, 
it  has  made  possible  greater  profits  to  the  demolition 
contractor  and  to  the  producer  of  steel  products. 

The  process  is  an  asset  to  the  government  since 
with  this  method  for  the  economical  scrapping  of  steel 
ships  available  the  government  will  be  able  to  dispose 
of  their  surplus  naval  equipment  by  other  means  than 
towing  the  vessels  out  to  sea  and  sinking  them,  a 
matter  which  would  be  an  expense  to  the  government 
rather  than  a  source  of  revenue.  Since  the  steel  ves- 
sels to  be  disposed  of  may  be  profitably  scrapped  on 
a  commercial  scale  the  government  is  able  to  sell  them 
and  at  least  realize  a  small  part  of  their  initial  cost. 


"DIGEST"    UNTER    DEN    LINDEN 

WILLIAM  L.  WEST  of  the 
West  Publishing  Company 
of  St.  Paul  writes  as  fol- 
lows from  the  Hotel  Adlon, 
Berlin: 

"Since  arriving  in  Germany  I 
have  been  trying  to  learn  some- 
thing of  its  judicial  system.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  quite  commonly 
the  impression  that  in  countries 
where  the  civil  law  prevails  all 
legal  controversies  are  settled  by 
reference  to  the  codes,  and  that 
lawyers  do  not  cite  and  that  judges 
do  not  rely  on  former  decisions  of 
the  courts  in  trying  cases  and  in 
rendering  judgments. 

"As  far  at  least  as  Germany  is 
concerned,  I  think  this  is  a  very  er- 
roneous impression.  The  decisions 
of  the  highest  court  of  Germany 
num.ber  more  than  100  volumes,  all 
of  which  have  accumulated  since 
1870.  Besides  there  are  the  reports 
of  the  appellate  courts  of  the  sev- 
eral states  such  as  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  con- 
stantly in  use.  Incidentally  the  re- 
ports of  the  highest  court  of  Ger- 
many are  today  quoted  at  approxi- 
mately 22,500,000,000  marks.  If  the 
mark  were  at  its  pre-war  value,  this 
sum  would  much  exceed  the  prob- 
able value  of  all  the  law  books  in 
the  United  States. 

"One  of  the  justices  of  the  court 
of  Berlin  told  me  that  during  the 
past  few  years  the  courts  had  been 
called  upon  to  decide  an  increasing 
number  of  cases  upon  which  the 
codes  gave  little  aid,  and  that  in 
consequence  the  courts  had  been 
forced    to    expand    the    language    of 
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the  codes  so  as  to  cover  such  cases, 
with  the  result  that  a  large  amount 
of  the  law  upon  which  cases  are 
now  being  decided  can  be  found 
only  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts; 
that  during  the  last  ten  years  there 
had  been  a  tremendous  development 
in  what  in  America  we  sometimes 
call  judge-made  law;  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
for  this  period  was  absolutely  es- 
sential in  safety  advising  clients 
and  in  conducting  litigation. 

"It  seemed  to  me  that  what  the 
justice  said  about  this  period  of 
German  law  could  be  said  with 
equal  force  of  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  for  the 
recent  decade,  which  are  made  so 
easily  available  to  American  law- 
yers through  the  Second  Decennial 
Digest,  which  has  just  been  com- 
pleted by  the  West  Publishing  Com- 
pany of  St.  Paul. 

"Apparently  the  system  of  pre- 
senting and  arguing  cases  is  much 
the  same  in   both  countries. 

"Seemingly  the  decision  of  legal 
controversies  by  reference  to  pre- 
vious decisions  is  thoroughly  in- 
grained in  the  legal  mind  every- 
where." 

The    1923    Year   Book   of   The    Mer- 
chants' Association  of  New  York, 

covering  the  work  done  during  the 

year    ending    May    1,    1923;     394 

pages. 

The  book  includes  alphatbetical 
and  classified  lists  of  nearly  8000 
members  of  the  association  and  an 
index,  also  lists  of  the  officers,  direc- 
tors and  executive  staff,  and  the  per- 
sonnel   of    the    forty-three    standing 


committees  formed  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  for  which  the  association 
was  founded — "To  foster  the  trade 
and  welfare  of  New  York." 

In  the  secretary's  report  to  the 
President,  S.  C.  Mead  lays  stress 
upon  the  work  done  by  the  associa- 
tion for  the  relief  of  subway  over- 
crowding, its  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Veterans'  Bureau  in 
the  rehabilitation  and  training  of 
veterans  injured  in  the  World  War 
and  their  placement  in  self-support- 
ing occupations,  and  to  the  part, 
taken  by  the  association  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  State  Trade  Commission, 
bill  in  the  last  legislature. 

Mr.  Mead  also  refers  to  the  work 
done  by  the  association  in  creating 
the  Loaders'  Conference  Committee,, 
which  succeeded  in  bringing  about 
an  agreemient  upon  the  regulations 
and  rates  for  the  loading  of  mer- 
chandise at  steamship  piers,  thereby 
removing  a  fruiful  cause  of  com- 
plaint among  importers. 


The  Welding  Encyclopedia.  Third. 
Edition.  Compiled  and  edited  by 
L.  B.  Mackenzie  and  H.  S.  Card 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Weld- 
ing Engineer.  437  pages;  600  il- 
lustrations; bound  in  flexible  leath- 
er grain  binding;  gilt  edges;  price. 
$5.  Published  by  The  Welding 
Engineer,  608  S.  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
A  reference  and  instruction  book 

on  the  theory  and  practice  of  all  the 

welding  pi'ocesses. 

Words,    terms    and    trade    names 

used  in  welding  practice  and  found 

in    welding    literature    are    arranged. 

alphabetically  and  carefully  defined.. 
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Especially  important  words  and 
terms  are  made  the  subject  of  com- 
plete illustrated  treatises.  The  def- 
initions and  discussions  comprise 
■what  is  called  the  Encyclopedia  Sec- 
tion. One  chapter  is  devoted  to  oxy- 
acetylene  welding,  electric  arc  weld- 
ing, thermit  welding  and  resistance 
•welding.  Additional  chapters  treat 
separately  of  boiler  welding,  pipe 
welding,  tank  welding,  rail  joint 
■welding,  taking  into  account  the  use 
of  both  gas  and  electric  processes. 
A  new  feature  has  been  added  in 
publishing  the  third  edition  which 
gives  an  entirely  new  character  to 
the    book.      This    is   the   chapter   on 


"Training  Operators."  A  complete 
outline  of  lessons  furnishes  the  in- 
structor with  a  logical  plan  of  in- 
struction, and  gives  a  reading  refer- 
ence directing  him  to  the  portions 
of  the  Welding  Encyclopedia  which 
cover  these  topics.  This  is  followed 
by  a  set  of  exercises  and  a  set  of 
examinations.  Both  oxy  -  acetylene 
welding  and  electric  arc  welding  in- 
structions are  handled  in  this  man- 
ner in  the  instruction  outlines,  giv- 
ing the  welding  instructor  and  the 
welding  student  an  opportunity  to 
get  full  value  from  all  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  text. 


BOOTTOP  PAINT 

By    A.    C.    HOLZAPFEL 


THE  painting  of  that  portion  of 
steel  ships  which  lies  between 
the  light  load  line  and  deep 
load  line,  otherwise  called  the 
boottop,  generally  receives  very  scant 
attention,  but  certainly  deserves  to 
be  taken  into  more  serious  consid- 
eration than  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past,  particularly  in  this  coun- 
try, where  the  owning  of  steel  ships 
is  now  so  rapidly  increasing. 

Any  one  who  goes  through  the 
various  drydocks  at  any  port  will 
frequently  see  the  chipping  ham- 
mers busy  on  floating  stages  on  the 
boottop  of  ships,  simply  because  this 
portion  has  not  been  adequately 
painted  and  scale  has  formed  which 
has  to  be  removed  by  chipping  ham- 
mers. Whereupon  the  boottop  is 
again  painted  in  the  same  way  with 
the  result  that  perhaps  three  or  four 
years  later  the  same  process  has  to 
be  repeated.  This  of  course,  is  a 
very  expensive  process,  involving 
more  money  than  the  cost  of  paint- 
ing the  boottop  a  dozen  times  over. 
On  many  American  ships  in  par- 
ticular the  boottop  has  been  grossly 
neglected  by  captains  and  crews. 
Most  of  the  foreign  ship  captains 
touch  up  and  repaint  the  boottop 
when  it  becomes  accessible  during 
the  time  of  discharging  and  reload- 
ing. This,  however,  is  not  the  case 
with  many  American  vessels.  One 
single  coat  of  boottop  is  in  many 
cases  only  applied  when  the  ship 
goes  into  drydock  for  cleaning  and 
painting  her  bottom,  and  this  one 
coat  of  boottop  is  then  supposed  to 
last  till  the  ship  docks  again  six  to 
twelve  months   later. 

In  the  first  place,  this  portion  of 
the  vessel  is  exposed  to  chafing 
against  quay  walls,  lighters,  boats, 
and,  in  the  bows,  by  anchor  chains, 
so  that  very  soon  after  the  one  coat 
of  paint  has  been  applied  a  good 
deal  of  it  is  removed.     This  process 


of  chafing  continues  during  the  six 
months  or  more  till  the  paint  gets 
renewed,  so  that  when  at  the  end  of 
that  period  the  boottop  is  frequently 
a  heavy  mass  of  rust  and  scale.  The 
contract  for  docking  and  painting 
then  provides  that  one  coat  of  boot- 
top  paint  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
same  portion,  and  this  is  generally 
applied  over  a  rusty  surface,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  remove  all  the  rust 
by  scrapers  and  brushes  from  the 
dock  bottom  and  hanging  stages  are 
not  often  resorted  to  at  most  ports. 
Of  course,  rust  then  forms  under- 
neath the  paint,  and  after  a  few 
years  the  boottop  portion  of  the  ves- 
sel is  covered  with  so  heavy  a  scale 
that  it  has  to  be  removed  by  scaling 
hammers  at  an  expense  of  about  5 
cents  a  square  foot.  This  on  a 
steamer  of  400  feet  and  with  a  boot- 
top  about  12  feet  in  depth  will 
amount  to  $500.  Moreover,  time  is 
sometimes  lost  during  the  process 
of  this  removal. 

The  perfect  way  to  paint  a  boot- 
top  which  has  been  scaled  would  be 
to  apply  one  coat  of  oil  paint;  this 
may  be  either  red  lead,  oxide  of 
iron  or  zinc-oxide,  or  a  mixture  of 
red  lead  and  zinc-oxide.  Red  lead 
has  the  drawback  of  drying  rather 
slowly,  and  the  mixture  of  zinc-oxide 
with  a  small  addition  of  red  lead 
or  iron-oxide  would  perhaps  be  pref- 
erable. After  this  has  thoroughly 
dried,  that  is,  on  the  day  following 
its  application,  one  or  two  coats  of 
boottop  paint  should  be  applied.  A 
quantity  of  boottop  paint  should  also 
be  put  on  board  the  vessel  and  with 
instructions  to  captains  that  while 
she  is  discharging,  or  while  she  is 
light  waiting  for  cargo,  to  put  some 
of  the  crew  into  boats  with  boottop 
paint  to  retouch  all  the  bare  spots 
and  to  give  it  an  additional  coat  of 
boottop  paint  at  least  once  in  three 
months.   This  is  the  custom  of  Scan- 


dinavian shipowners  who  are  well 
known  to  keep  their  ships  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation,  and  it  is  also 
the  custom  with  most  English  ship- 
owners and  ship  captains.  The  soon- 
er the  same  system  is  adopted  by 
American  shipowners  the  better  their 
vessels  will   be  preserved. 

It  has  not  infrequently  come  to 
my  knowledge  that  the  corrosion  be- 
tween wind  and  water,  that  is,  be- 
tween the  light  load  line  and  the 
deep  load  line,  on  steel  vessels  has 
become  so  serious  that  numbers  of 
plates  had  to  be  removed  and  re- 
placed by  new  ones,  and  this  will 
surely  be  the  case  with  many  of  the 
American  vessels  now  running  un- 
less timely  precautions  are  taken  by 
the  owners  and  inspectors. 
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the  Race  with  Competition — 
Consider  PORT  NEWARK! 


All  things  being  equal,  buyers  usually  favor  those  concerns 
best  able  to  ship  quickly  and  economically  to  any  destination. 
Port  Newark  offers  progressive  manufacturers  an  opportunity 
to  establish  factories  or  warehouses  at  the  most  strategically 
located  shipping  point   in  America. 

Within  overnight  trucking  distance  of  Port  Newark  are  al- 
most all  of  the  greatest  markets  of  New  England  and  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States.  Regular  steamer  service  from  Port 
Newark  to  the  principal  Gulf  and  Pacific  Coast  ports  provides 
all-water  transportation  to  the  principal  markets  of  the  South 
and  West,  while  via  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal,  all-water 
shipments  are  being  regularly  made  from  Port  Newark  to  Buf- 
falo and  the  Great  Lake  ports.  Seven  of  the  country's  great  trunk 
line  railroads  have  switching  connections  with  Port  Newark  and 
provide  the  fastest  possible  all-rail  service  to  any  point  in  the 
interior. 

Superior  transportation  is  only  one  of  Port  Newark's  attrac- 
tions for  the  forward  looking  manufacturer.  Abundant  labor 
supply,  low  cost  of  property,  economical  light  and  power  rates, 
and   unusual   potable   water  supply   are   a   few   of  many    others. 

Write    for    "Port   Newark,"    the    booklet 
which    tells    the    whole    story.     Address 

THOS.  L.  RAYMOND,  Director 

Department  of  Public  Improvements 


NEWARK 


NEW  JERSEY 


4aii- 


PORT  NEWARK 
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(Continued  from  page  569) 

atterns.  The  foundry  should  receive  the  first  con- 
deration  in  deciding  upon  the  methods  of  moulding 
[id  the  best  type  or  construction  of  the  pattern  for 
erforming  the  work.  It  is  false  economy  for  the  pat- 
srnmaker  to  try  and  save  a  little  money  on  the  pat- 
!rn  at  the  expense  of  the  foundry. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  it  is  more  satisfactory 
)  limit  the  number  of  core  boxes  and  to  make  as  com- 
lete  a  pattern  as  possible  so  that  the  moulder  can 
ie  exactly  what  the  casting  looks  like.  Core  boxes 
re  generally  necessary  for  cylindrical  cores.  There 
re  very  few  moulds  for  large  ship  castings  which 
annot  be  handled  in  the  foundry  without  any  other 
3re  boxes. 

In  the  way  of  under-cuts  or  where  sections  of  the 
asting  are  lightened  up  or  cored  out,  so  that  they 
re  open  on  one  side  and  thus  accessible  to  the  moulder, 
e  can  then  make  the  cores  in  place  just  as  conven- 
jntly  as  they  can  be  made  in  a  core  box.  When  cores 
re  made  in  place  they  are  called  drawbacks. 

Where  drawbacks  are  used,  practically  all  the  work 
^  done  on  the  floor  by  the  moulder,  and  on  that  ac- 
ount  more  time  is  required  to  complete  a  mould, 
lore  men  can  be  employed  and  time  saved  if  the  cores 
re  made  in  boxes.  The  advantages  of  a  full  pattern 
nd  drawbacks  more  than  offset  the  disadvantages  in 
he  final  results.  The  drawback  might  be  compared 
0  a  plaster  cast.  It  fits  exactly  without  juggling  and 
nsures  correct  thicknesses  of  metal.  A  core  made  in 
,  box  is  like  making  something  to  dimensions  and  ex- 
lecting  it  to  fit  something  else  also  made  to  dimen- 
ions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  not  always  fit  and 
lave  to  be  adjusted  more  or  less  in  place,  in  which 
vent  the  parts  affected  may  either  be  too  thick  or 
00  thin. 

After  the  patternmaker  and  moulder  have  agreed 
ipon  the  type  and  method  of  making  the  pattern,  they 
hould  jointly  estimate  the  shrinkage  which  may  vary 
;omewhat  at  different  points. 

Simple  patterns,  without  undercuts,  are  frequently 
nade  in  one  piece.  Most  other  patterns  are  made  in 
lalves.  The  manipulative  possibilities  in  the  foundry 
ire  so  great  and  varied  that  exceptions  can  be  found 
n  most  cases.  As,  for  instance,  the  ordinary  A  frame 
>haft  struts  usually  made  in  halves  could  be  readily 
noulded  if  made  in  one  piece. 

The  first  operation  in  patternmaking  is  to  lay  out 
:he  shape  of  the  pattern,  full  size,  at  the  largest  sec- 
tion or  at  the  parting,  on  a  substantial  level  floor  or 
platform,  making  allowance  for  the  shrinkage  as  de- 
termined above.  Half  the  pattern  is  then  built  up  on 
the  full  sized  layout  on  the  floor.  The  lumber  should 
be  well  seasoned  and  straight.  All  the  parts  should 
fit  before  glueing  or  fastening.  It  is  not  good  prac- 
tice to  force  warped  lumber  into  place  with  screws 
or  clamps,  as  the  pattern  may  spring  when  released 
from  the   floor. 

After  the  first  half  of  the  pattern  is  completed  it 
is  turned  over  and  the  other  half  built  on  top  of  it. 
These  patterns,  though  large,  are  often  very  fragile  and 
too  great  care  cannot  be  exercised  to  frame  and  joint 
the  lumber  to  insure  the  greatest  possible  strength. 

End  grain  and  side  grain,  on  the  same  face,  should 
be  avoided  especially  on  a  draft  face,  as  one  may 
shrink  away  from  the  other  and  damage  the  mould  as 
the  pattern  is  drawn. 

If  patterns  are  shipped  any  distance,  they  should 
be  properly  braced  and  checked  before  shipping  and 
again   checked  at  the  foundry. 


S.S.  William  H.  Doheny, 

one  of  [he  20  [.inkers  of  the 
Pan-American  Peiroleum  and 
Transport  Co.  ccfuipped  with 
RCA  ship  icis. 


Stock  Afloat 

Always  on  Calll 

By  radio,  the  Pan-American 
Petroleum  and  Transport 
Company  keeps  constant 
touch  withits  ships— handles 
the  demands  of  its  business 
though  the  goods  is  on  the 
ocean.  A  ship  headed  for 
one  port  is  often  ordered  to 
another  by  radio.  This  is  but 
one  service  of  radio  on  the 
tankers— but  a  big  one  in 
financial  importance. 

RCA  ship  sets  rank  highest 
for  quality  and  performance 
— modern  in  every  detail — 
expertly  serviced  —  kept  in 
perfect  repair  by  RCA  sta- 
tions the  w^orld  over. 


MARINE  RADIO 

RADIO  CORPORATION  of  AMERICA 


Marine  Defiarlmcnt 


66  Broad  St.,  New  York  City 


BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
CHICAGO 
BOSTON 


NEW  ORLEANS 
NORFOLK.  Va. 
PHILADELPHIA 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
LOS  ANGELES 


CLEVELAND 

SEATTLE 

PORT  ARTHUR,  Tex 

HONOLULU,  T.H. 
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One  Boat  That  Does  the 
Work  of  Four! 


THE  "F.  H.  ANSON"  is  an 
83'x20'  6"x9'5"  Tow  Boat 
designed  by  Ralph  E.  Winslow, 
N.  A.,  for  the  Abitibi  Power  & 
Paper  Company  for  use  on  the 
Abitibi  River  in  Canada — towing 
booms  of  pulpwood. 

Power  plant  consists  of  a  six  cyl- 
inder, 350  horse  -  power,  Direct 
Reversible  WINTON  Diesel  Oil 
Engine  and  an  auxiliary  three 
cylinder  Winton  Air  Compressor. 


This  tow  boat  is  now  doing  the 
w^ork  formerly  done  by  four  smaller 
steam  tugs  and,  in  her  first  six 
days'  operation,  delivered  more 
logs  into  the  booms  than  all  four 
steamers  together  did  in  ten  days. 

Economical  operation,  economical 
maintenance,  10-day  fuel  capacity, 
steady  day-in  and  day-out  depend- 
ability— all  these  tend  to  make  the 
Diesel-Engine  driven  tug  the  work 
boat  of  the  future. 


WINTON  ENGINE  WORKS 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO.  U.  S.  A. 

A^en'  York — A.  G.  Griese,  Inc.,  30  Church  St.  Nert}  Orleans,  La. — A.   Baldwin  Company 

Los  Angeles— F.  G.  Bryant.  704  Delta  Bldg.  Washington— R.  L.  Fryer,  817  Albee  Bldg. 

Boston,  Mass. — Waiter  H.  Moreton  Corporation,  780  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Seattle — H.   W.  Starrett.  Sunset  Engine  Company 
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